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ABRAHAM    LINCOLN  :    A    HISTORY.* 
By  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  Private  Secretaries  to  the  President. 


EDITORIAL    PREFACE. 

HE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  has  never  entered  upon  a  mtore  important 
enterprise,  nor  one  in  which  we  have  been  surer  of  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  public,  than  in  engaging  to  present  in  these  pages  the  first 
full  and  authoritative  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  together  with  a 
history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain 
that  this  long-expected  history  is  by  no  means  solely  a  sifting  and  re- 
editing  of  already  printed  records  and  memorials.  Its  originality  is,  how- 
ever, especially  notable  in  its  account  of  Lincoln's  administration,  in 
dealing  with  which  will  be  given  to  the  world  important  details  that  have  hitherto  remained 
unrevealed,  in  order  that  they  might  first  appear  in  their  proper  connection  in  this  monu- 
mental work. 

The  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  writers  of  this  history  are  not  only  incomparably  greater 
than  those  possessed  by  any  predecessors,  but  they  are  also  beyond  the  reach  of  any  future 
historian.  Both  of  these  biographers  grew  up  in  the  same  region  with  Mr.  Lincoln;  they 
were  intimate  from  boyhood  with  his  friends  and  companions.  Mr.  Nicolay  took  charge  of 
his  correspondence  before  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  very  first  commission 
Lincoln  signed  as  President  was  that  of  Mr.  Nicolay  to  be  his  official  Private  Secretary. 
He  held  this  position  throughout  Mr.  Lincoln's  term  of  office,  and  enjoyed  his  closest 
intimacy  and  confidence.  Mr.  Hay,  like  Mr.  Nicolay,  accompanied  the  President  from 
Springfield  to  Washington,  where  he  remained  several  years  as  Assistant  Secretary  ;  he  then 
entered  the  army  as  an  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  Volunteers,  and  after  a  brief  period  of  staff 
service  was  ordered  back  to  Washington  and  assigned  to  duty  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Presi- 
dent, where  he  remained  till  the  war  ended.  One  of  them,  and  generally  both,  were  on  duty 
at  Mr.  Lincoln's  side  every  day  from  i860  to  1865  ;  Mr.  Nicolay  was  his  official  medium 
of  communication  with  Congress  and  the  Cabinet ;  both  were  continually  employed  by 
him  in  delicate  and  important  missions  to  every  part  of  the  country ;  both  stood  beside  him 
at  his  two  inaugurations ;  one  saw  him  die. 

Daring  all  these  years  of  official  service  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  the  authors  cherished 
the  idea  of  writing  this  history.  At  an  age  when  the  faculties  of  memory  and  observation 
are  at  their  best,  they  made  frequent  notes  and  memoranda  of  important  events  occurring 
about  them.  The  President  was  himself  aware  of  their  intention,  and  encouraged  and 
assisted  them  in  their  work.  Some  of  his  most  precious  manuscripts  were  given  them  by 
his  own  hand.  Their  notes  and  memoranda  taken  during  the  war  fill  several  manuscript 
volumes,  the  value  of  which,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  is  inestimable. 

After  the  war  was  over,  and  the  triumph  of  the  national  arms  had  received  its  pathetic 
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and  tragical  consecration  in  the  martyrdom  of  the  President,  they  did  not  take  advantage  of 
the  excitement  of  the  hour  to  throw  upon  the  world  a  hasty  and  ill-digested  compilation  to 
meet  the  temporary  demand.  After  spending  five  years  in  Europe  in  the  public  service,  they 
returned  to  this  country  with  their  impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  which  they 
regarded  as  assigned  to  them,  broadened  and  deepened  by  larger  acquaintance  with  the 
world.  For  the  last  sixteen  years  they  have  given  most  of  their  time  to  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  the  enormous  material  at  their  disposition.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  manu- 
scripts, of  whatever  nature,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  absolutely  and 
unreservedly  placed  in  their  hands  by  the  Honorable  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  President's  family.  In  addition  to  this,  they  sought  and  obtained  access  to 
the  private  papers  and  correspondence  of  most  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  Being  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  all  the  leading  statesmen  and  generals  of  the  time,  they  were  afforded  by 
them  every  possible  assistance  in  the  elucidation  of  difficult  points.  Their  residence  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Nicolay  as  Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Mr.  Hay  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  brought  them  into  constant  contact  with  the  most  authoritative  and  valua- 
ble sources  of  information.  They  have  used  all  these  opportunities  with  the  utmost  assiduity. 
They  have  also  profited  by  the  vast  quantity  of  reminiscences,  letters,  and  newspaper  articles 
which  have  recently  been  printed  in  regard  to  Lincoln  and  his  times.  They  have  considered 
no  chapter  of  their  work  completed  until  it  should  be  printed,  and  have  held  themselves 
ready  to  accept  and  use  every  new  fact  of  importance,  from  whatever  source  it  might  come, 
whether  it  confirmed  or  conflicted  with  opinions  previously  entertained. 

In  the  course  of  their  work,  besides  the  mass  of  manuscript  archives  in  all  the  depart- 
ments, they  have  consulted  thousands  of  printed  volumes.  Through  the  kindness  of  four 
successive  Secretaries  of  War,  they  have  had  free  and  constant  access  to  the  vast  accumula- 
tion of  military  reports,  from  both  Union  and  Confederate  officers,  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  Colonel  Robert  N.  Scott  has  given  them  the  benefit  of  his  friendly  and  intelligent 
cooperation. 

In  determining  the  scope  and  character  of  their  work,  the  authors  were  governed  by  two 
simple  ideas.  The  first,  which  was  biographical,  was  to  draw  the  portrait  and  character  of 
the  man  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  in  doing  this  succinctly  to  narrate  his  actions.  The  second 
was  historical,  and  required  them  to  relate  the  national  events  of  which  he  was  the  personal 
and  official  center  and  the  inspiring  and  directing  leader.  These  chapters,  therefore,  are  not 
mere  books  of  anecdote  and  reminiscence ;  they  are  blended  biography  and  history,  written 
with  all  the  literary  skill  of  which  the  authors  are  capable  (a  skill  abundantly  proved  in  their 
other  writings),  and  compiled  with  all  the  historical  accuracy  which  their  unusual  command 
of  facilities  and  opportunities  made  possible.  Their  field  embraced  that  picturesque  period 
of  Western  pioneer  life  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  born  and  grew  to  manhood;  then  the 
stirring  ten  years'  agitation  during  which  the  nation  went  through  the  severe  and  bitter 
struggle  over  the  slavery  question,  and  which  brought  on  the  rebellion ;  finally,  the  intensely 
moving  drama  of  the  American  civil  war.  When,  however,  the  military  portion  of  this 
history  is  reached  in  magazine  publication,  care  will  be  taken  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  repetition  of  details  already  given  in  The  Century's  war  series,  while  fully  presenting 
that  part  of  the  military  narrative  in  which  is  explained  the  relation  of  the  President  to 
these  events. 

Giving  their  plan  ample  breadth  to  cover  this  entire  field,  the  authors  have,  nevertheless, 
been  careful  to  confine  it  to  such  principal  personages  and  events  as  might  find  place  in  a 
single  historical  picture,  composed  with  entire  dramatic  unity,  with  related  and  dependent 
incidents,  and  with  continuity  and  proper  sequence  of  narrative.  Under  their  lucid  state- 
ment and  explanation,  the  great  historical  drama  of  the  American  rebellion  becomes 
coherent  and  intelligible,  permitting  the  reader  to  understand  its  beginnings  and  to  follow 
its  development  through  sectional  rivalry  and  jealousy  to  conspiracy,  disunion,  and  insur- 
rection ;  to  civil  war;  to  the  mighty  conflict  of  the  greatest  of  modern  armies  in  march, 
manoeuvre,  siege,  and  battle.  Finally,  at  the  moment  when  the  Union  armies  triumph,  and 
their  victory  ordains  that  the  Constitution  shall  stand  and  the  nation  remain  one,  the  story 
comes  back  to  that  crowning  catastrophe  of  the  drama  which,  with  a  climax  as  emotional 
as  any  creation  of  fancy,  once  more  lifts  the  personal  above  the  historic  interest  and 
records  a  sorrow  extending  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  nation,  and  touching  the 
civilized  world  not  alone  with  regret  at  the  loss  of  a  benefactor  to  humanity,  but  as  if  with 
the  bereavement  of  a  near  and  dear  friend. 

Editor  of  The  Century. 


A    HISTORY. 


AUTHORS     PREFACE. 


GENERATION  born  since  Abraham  Lincoln  died  has  already  reached 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Vet  there  are  millions  still  living  who 
sympathized  with  him  in  his  noble  aspirations,  who  labored  with  him  in 
his  toilsome  life,  and  whose  hearts  were  saddened  by  his  tragic  death. 
It  is  the  almost  unbroken  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  that  by  virtue  of 
certain  high  traits  of  character,  in  certain  momentous  lines  of  purpose  and 
achievement,  he  was  incomparably  the  greatest  man  of  his  time.  The 
deliberate  judgment  of  those  who  knew  him  has  hardened  into  tradition; 
for  although  but  twenty-one  years  have  passed  since  he  fell  by  the  bullet  of  the  assassin,  the 
tradition  is  already  complete.  The  voice  of  hostile  faction  is  silent,  or  unheeded;  even  criti- 
cism is  gentle  and  timid.  If  history  had  said  its  last  word,  if  no  more  were  to  be  known  of 
him  than  is  already  written,  his  fame,  however  lacking  in  definite  outline,  however  distorted 
by  fable,  would  survive  undiminished  to  the  latest  generations.  The  blessings  of  an  enfran- 
chised race  would  forever  hail  him  as  their  liberator  ;  the  nation  would  acknowledge  him  as 
the  mighty  counselor  whose  patient  courage  and  wisdom  saved  the  life  of  the  Republic  in 
its  darkest  hour;  and  illuminating  his  proud  eminence  as  orator,  statesman,  and  ruler,  there- 
would  forever  shine  around  his  memory  the  halo  of  that  tender  humanity  and  Christian  charity 
in  which  he  walked  among  his  fellow-countrymen  as  their  familiar  companion  and  friend. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  with  any  thought  of  materially  adding  to  his  already  accomplished 
renown  that  we  have  written  the  work  which  we  now  offer  to  our  fellow-citizens.  But  each 
age  owes  to  its  successors  the  truth  in  regard  to  its  own  annals.  The  young  men  who  have 
been  born  since  Sumter  was  fired  on  have  a  right  to  all  their  elders  know  of  the  important 
events  they  came  too  late  to  share  in.  The  life  and  the  fame  of  Lincoln  will  not  have  their 
legitimate  effect  of  instruction  and  example  unless  the  circumstances  among  which  he 
lived  and  found  his  opportunities  are  placed  in  their  true  light  before  the  men  who  never 
saw  him. 

To  write  the  life  of  this  great  American  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  his  relations  to  the 
times  in  which  he  moved,  the  stupendous  issues  he  controlled,  the  remarkable  men  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  has  been  the  purpose  which  the  authors  have  diligently  pursued  for 
many  years.  We  can  say  nothing  of  the  result  of  our  labor ;  only  those  who  have  been 
similarly  employed  can  appreciate  the  sense  of  inadequate  performance  with  which  we 
regard  what  we  have  accomplished.  We  can  only  claim  for  our  work  that  we  have  devoted 
to  it  sixteen  years  of  almost  unremitting  assiduity ;  that  we  have  neglected  no  means  in  our 
power  to  ascertain  the  truth ;  that  we  have  rejected  no  authentic  facts  essential  to  a  candid 
story ;  that  we  have  had  no  theory  to  establish,  no  personal  grudge  to  gratify,  no  unavowed 
objects  to  subserve.  We  have  aimed  to  write  a  sufficiently  full  and  absolutely  honest  history 
of  a  great  man  and  a  great  time ;  and  although  we  take  it  for  granted  that  we  have  made 
mistakes,  that  we  have  fallen  into  such  errors  and  inaccuracies  as  are  unavoidable  in  so 
large  a  work,  we  promise  there  shall  not  be  found  a  line  in  all  these  chapters  dictated  by 
malice  or  unfairness. 

Our  desire  to  have  this  work  placed  under  the  eyes  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
readers  induced  us  to  accept  the  generous  offer  of  The  Century  Magazine  to  print  it  first  in 
these  pages.  In  this  way  it  will  receive  the  intelligent  criticism  of  a  million  people,  con- 
temporaries of  the  events  narrated,  and  we  expect  to  profit  by  the  suggestions  and  corrections 
which  such  a  method  of  publication  invites.  Moreover,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  write 
this  history  with  a  purpose  of  absolute  fairness  to  every  party  and  every  section  of  the 
country,  we  ardently  desire  that,  by  its  wide  dissemination,  it  may  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  maintenance  throughout  all  our  borders  of  that  spirit  of  freedom  and  nationality  for 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  and  died. 
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LINEAGE. 

IN  1780  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  member  of  a 
respectable  and  well-to-do  family  in  Rock- 
ingham County,  Virginia,  started  westward  to 
establish  himself  with  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren in  the  newly  explored  country  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  a  man  of  some  substance, 
possessing  at  one  time  a  large  and  fertile  tract 
of  land  about  eight  miles  north  of  Harrison- 
burg. It  seemed  for  many  years  impossible 
to  ascertain  how  he  lost,  or  what  were  the 
motives  which  induced  him  to  abandon,  this 
valuable  property.  The  records  belonging  to 
that  portion  of  the  family  which  remained  in 
Virginia  were  destroyed  in  the  civil  war,  and 
the  branch  which  moved  to  Kentucky  passed 
through  a  period  of  illiteracy  which,  though  it 
was  brief,  interrupted  the  memory  and  record 
of  their  descent.  There  are  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  West,  bearing  historic  names  and 
probably  descended  from  well-known  houses 
in  the  East  or  in  England,  which,  by  passing 
through  one  or  two  generations  of  ancestors 
who  could  not  read  or  write,  have  lost  their 
connection  with  the  past  as  effectually  as  if  a 
deluge  had  intervened  between  the  last  cen- 
tury and  this.  Even  the  patronymic  is  fre- 
quently distorted  beyond  recognition  by  slov- 
enly pronunciation  during  the  years  when 
reading  and  writing  were  lost  arts,  and  by  the 
phonetic  spelling  of  the  first  boy  in  the  family 
who  learned  the  use  of  the  pen.  There  are 
Lincolns  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  belong- 
ing to  the  same  stock  with  the  President  whose 
names  are  spelled  "  Linkhorn  "  and  "  Link- 
hern." 

All  that  was  known  of  this  emigrant  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  by  his  immediate  descendants 
was  that  his  progenitors,  who  were  Quakers, 
came  from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  into 
Virginia,  and  there  throve  and  prospered.  But 
the  investigations  of  several  eager  genealogists 
have  since  established   a  strong  probability 


that  he  was  descended  from  the  Massachusetts 
family  of  the  same  name,  who  settled  about 
the  year  1638  at  Hingham,  and  who  came 
originally  from  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  the 
old  country.  The  first  ancestor  of  this  line 
of  whom  we  have  knowledge  was  Samuel  Lin- 
coln, of  Norwich,  England;  he, dying  in  Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts,  left  a  son,  Mordecai, 
whose  son,  of  the  same  name,  removed  to  Mon- 
mouth, New  Jersey,  and  thence  to  Amity 
township,  now  a  part  of  Berks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  died  about  1735,  fifty 
years  old.  From  a  copy  of  his  will,  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  Register  in  Philadelphia, 
we  gather  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
property.  In  the  inventory  of  his  effects,  made 
after  his  death,  he  is  styled  by  the  appraisers 
"  Mordecai  Lincoln,  Gentleman."  His  son 
John  received  by  his  father's  will  "  a  certain 
piece  of  land  lying  in  the  Jerseys,  containing 
three  hundred  acres,"  the  other  sons  and 
daughters  having  been  liberally  provided  for 
from  the  Pennsylvania  property.  This  John 
Lincoln  established  himself  in  Rockingham 
County,  Virginia,  and  had  a  family  of  sons,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  names  which  continually 
recur  in  the  history  of  the  tribe,  Abraham, 
the  pioneer  mentioned  above,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Thomas,  and  John.  Jacob  and  John  remained 
in  Virginia;*  the  former  was  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  and  took  part  as  lieu- 
tenant in  a  Virginia  regiment  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown.f  Isaac  went  to  a  place  on  the 
Holston  River  in  Tennessee;  Thomas  followed 
his  brother  to  Kentucky,  lived  and  died  there, 
and  his  children  then  emigrated  to  Missouri. 
But  with  the  one  memorable  exception,  none  of 
the  brothers  or  their  descendants  achieved  the 
slightest  distinction.  Even  the  great  fame  and 
conspicuousnessof  the  President  brought  none 
of  his  kindred  to  the  light,  except  his  cousin, 
Robert  Lincoln,  of  Hancock  County,  Illinois, 
who  became  a  captain  and  quartermaster  of 
volunteers.  The  rest  sank  into  obscurity, 
where  it  is  impossible,  and  would  be  useless, 
to  follow  them. 


*  Soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  in  Washington  in 
1861,  he  received  the  following  letter  from  one  of  his 
Virginia  kinsmen,  the  only  communication  which  ever 
came  from  them.  It  was  written  on  paper  adorned 
with  a  portrait  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  was  inclosed  in 
an  envelope  emblazoned  with  the  Confederate  flag  : 

To  Abraham  Lincoln.  Esq  ,  President  of  the  Northern 
Confederacy  : 
SIR, —  Having  just  returned  from  a  trip  through  Vir- 


ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  permit  me  to 
inform  you  that  you  will  get  whipped  out  of  your 
boots.  To-day  I  met  a  gentleman  from  Anna,  Illinois, 
and  although  he  voted  for  you  he  says  that  the  moment 
your  troops  leave  Cairo  they  will  get  the  spots  knocked 
out  of  them.  My  dear  sir,  these  are  facts  which  time  will 
prove  to  be  correct. 

I  am,  sir,  with  every  consideration,  yours  respectfully, 
Minor  Lincoln, 
Of  the  Staunton  stock  of  Lincolns. 

t  Lamon,  page  8. 
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r  It  was  ten  years  after  the  death  of  the  President  that 
his  son  learned  the  probable  circumstances  under  which 
the  pioneer  Lincoln  removed  to  the  West,  and  the  in- 
timate relations  which  subsisted  between  his  family 
and  the  most  celebrated  man  in  early  Western  annals. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  famous  Daniel  Boone  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  went  to  Kentucky.  The  families  had  for  a 
century  been  closely  allied.  By  the  will  of  Mordecai 
Lincoln,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  his  "loving 
friend  and  neighbor"  George  Boone  was  made  a  trus- 
tee to  assist  his  widow  in  the  care  of  the  property. 
Squire  Boone,  the  father  of  Daniel,  was  one  of  the 
appraisers  who  made  the  inventory  of  Mordecai  Lin- 
coln's estate.  One  of  the  numerous  Abraham  Lincolns 
married  a  Miss  Anna  Boone  in  1760.*  The  intercourse 
between  the  families  was  kept  up  after  the  Boones  had 
removed  to  North  Carolina  and  John  Lincoln  had 
gone  to  Virginia.  Abraham  Lincoln,  son  of  John,  and 
grandfather  of  the  President,  was  married  in  North 
Carolina.  The  inducement  which  led  him  to  leave 
Virginia,  where  his  standing  and  his  fortune  were 
assured,  was,  in  all  probability,  his  intimate  family 
relations  with  the  great  explorer,  the  hero  of  the  new 
country  of  Kentucky,  the  land  of  fabulous  richness 
and  unlimited  adventure.  At  a  time  when  the  Eastern 
States  were  ringing  with  the  fame  of  the  mighty  hunter 

A  letter  from  David  J.  Lincoln,  of  Birdsboro,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  writers,  says,  "My  grand- 
father, Abraham  Lincoln,  was  married  to  Anna  Boone,  a  first  cousin  of  Daniel  Boone,  July  10,  1760.'' 
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who  was  then  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood, 
and  in  the  midst  of  those  achievements  which 
will  forever  render  him  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque heroes  in  all  our  annals,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  his  own  circle  of  friends 
should  have  caught  the  general  enthusiasm 
and  felt  the  desire  to  emulate  his  career. 

Boone's  exploration  of  Kentucky  had  be- 
gun some  ten  years  before  Lincoln  set  out  to 
follow  his  trail.  In  1769  he  made  his  memo- 
rable journey  to  that  virgin  wilderness  of 
whose  beauty  he  always  loved  to  speak  even 
to  his  latest  breath.  During  all  that  year  he 
hunted,  finding  everywhere  abundance  of 
game.  "  The  buffalo,"  he  says,  "  were  more 
frequent  than  I  have  seen  cattle  in  the  settle- 
ments, browsing  on  the  leaves  of  the  cane,  or 
cropping  the  herbage  on  these  extensive  plains, 
fearless  because  ignorant  of  the  violence  of 
man.  Sometimes  we  saw  hundreds  in  a  drove, 
and  the  numbers  about  the  salt  springs  were 
amazing."  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  how- 
ever, he  was  captured  by  the  Indians  while 
hunting  with  a  comrade,  and  when  they  had 
contrived  to  escape  they  never  found  again 
any  trace  of  the  rest  of  their  party.  But  a  few 
days  later  they  saw  two  men  approaching  and 
hailed  them  with  the  hunter's  caution, "  Hullo, 
strangers;  who  are  you?"  They  replied,"  White 
men  and  friends."  They  proved  to  be  Squire 
Boone  and  another  adventurer  from  North 
Carolina.  The  young  Boone  had  made  that 
long  pilgrimage  through  the  trackless  woods, 
led  by  an  instinct  of  doglike  affection,  to  find 
his  elder  brother  and  share  his  sylvan  pleas- 
ures and  dangers.  Their  two  companions 
were  soon  waylaid  and  killed,  and  the  Boones 
spent  the  long  winter  in  that  mighty  solitude 
undisturbed.  In  the  spring  their  ammunition, 
which  was  to  them  the  only  necessary  of  life, 
ran  low,  and  one  of  them  must  return  to  the 
settlements  to  replenish  the  stock.  It  need 
not  be  said  which  assumed  this  duty;  the 
cadet  went  uncomplaining  on  his  way,  and 
Daniel  spent  three  months  in  absolute  loneli- 
ness, as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  by  myself, 
without  bread,  salt,  or  sugar,  without  company 
of  my  fellow-creatures,  or  even  a  horse  or  dog." 
He  was  not  insensible  to  the  dangers  of  his 
situation.  He  never  came  to  his  camp  without 
the  utmost  precaution,  and  always  slept  in  the 
canebrakes  if  the  signs  were  unfavorable.  But 
he  makes  in  his  memoirs  this  curious  reflection, 
which  would  seem  like  affectation  in  one  less 
perfectly  and  simply  heroic  :  "  How  unhappy 
such  a  situation  for  a  man  tormented  with 
fear,  which  is  vain  if  no  danger  comes,  and  if 
it  does,  only  augments  the  pain.  It  was  my 
happiness  to  be  destitute  of  this  afflicting  pas- 
sion, with  which  I  had  the  greatest  reason  to 
be  afflicted."  After  his  brother's  return,  for  a 
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year  longer  they  hunted  in  these  lovely  wilds, 
and  then  returned  to  Yadkin   to  Lrin^  their 
families  to  the  new  domain.    They  made  the 
long  ride  back,  five  hundred  miles,  in   j, 
and  safety. 

For  some  time  after  this  Boone  took  no  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  settlement  of  Kentucky. 
The  expedition  with  which  he  left  the  Yadkin 
in  1773  met  with  a  terrible  disaster  near  Cum- 
berland Gap,  in  which  his  eldest  son  and  five 
more  young  men  were  killed  by  Indians,  and 
the  whole  party,  discouraged  by  the  blow,  re- 
tired to  the  safer  region  of  the  Clinch  River. 
In  the  mean  time  the  dauntless  speculator 
Henderson  had  begun  his  occupation  with  all 
the  pomp  of  viceroyalty.  Harrodsburg  had 
been  founded,  and  corn  planted,  and  a  flour- 
ishing colony  established  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio.  In  1774  Boone  was  called  upon  by  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  to  escort  a  party  of  sur- 
veyors through  the  State,  and  on  his  return  was 
given  the  command  of  three  garrisons;  and 
for  several  years  thereafter  the  history  of 
Kentucky  is  the  record  of  his  feats  of  arms. 
No  one  ever  equaled  him  in  his  knowledge 
of  Indian  character,  and  his  influence  with 
the  savages  was  a  mystery  to  him  and  to 
themselves.  Three  times  he  fell  into  their 
hands  and  they  did  not  harm  him.  Twice 
they  adopted  him  into  their  tribes  while  they 
were  still  on  the  war-path.  Once  they  took 
him  to  Canada,  to  show  the  Long- Knife 
chieftains  of  King  George  that  they  could 
also  exhibit  trophies  of  memorable  prowess, 
but  they  refused  to  give  him  up  even  to  their 
British  allies.  In  no  quality  of  wise  wood- 
craft was  he  wanting.  He  could  outrun  a  dog 
or  a  deer ;  he  could  thread  the  woods  without 
food  day  and  night;  he  could  find  his  way  as 
easily  as  the  panther  could.  Although  a  great 
athlete  and  a  tireless  warrior,  he  hated  fight- 
ing and  only  fought  for  peace.  In  council  and 
in  war  he  was  equally  valuable.  His  advice 
was  never  rejected  without  disaster,  nor  fol- 
lowed but  with  advantage ;  and  when  the 
fighting  once  began  there  was  not  a  rifle  in 
Kentucky  which  could  rival  his.  At  the  nine 
days'  siege  of  Boonesborough  he  took  deliber- 
ate aim  and  killed  a  negro  renegade  who  was 
harassing  the  garrison  from  a  tree  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  away,  and  whose  head 
only  was  visible  from  the  fort.  The  mildest 
and  the  quietest  of  men,  he  had  killed  dozens 
of  enemies  with  his  own  hand,  and  all  this 
without  malice  and,  strangest  of  all,  without  in- 
curring the  hatred  of  his  adversaries.  He  had 
self-respect  enough,  but  not  a  spark  of  vanity. 
After  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks, — 
where  the  only  point  of  light  in  the  day's  ter- 
rible work  was  the  wisdom  and  valor  with  which 
he  had  partly  retrieved  a  disaster  he  foresaw 
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but  was  powerless  to  prevent, — when  it  became 
his  duty,  as  senior  surviving  officer  of  the  forces, 
to  report  the  affair  to  Governor  Harrison,  his  dry 
and  naked  narrative  gives  not  a  single  hint  of 
what  he  had  done  himself,  nor  mentions  the 
gallant  son  lying  dead  on  the  field,  nor  the 
wounded  brother  whose  gallantry  might  have 
justly  claimed  some  notice.  He  was  thinking 
solely  of  the  public  good,  saying,  "  I  have  en- 
couraged the  people  in  this  country  all  that  I 
could,  but  I  can  no  longer  justify  them  or  my- 
self to  risk  our  lives  here  under  such  extraor- 
dinary hazards."  He  therefore  begs  his  Ex- 
cellency to  take  immediate  measures  for  relief. 
During  the  short  existence  of  Henderson's 
legislature,  he  was  a  member  of  it,  and  not  the 

*  In  the  possession  of  Colonel  Reuben  T.  Durrett, 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  who  has  made  the 
early  history  of  his  State  a  subject  of  careful  and  intel- 
ligent study,  and  to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted  for 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Lincolns  in  Kentucky.  He  gives  the  following 
list  of  lands  in  that  State  owned  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln : 

1.  Four  hundred  acres  on  Long  Run,  a  branch  of 
Floyd's  Fork,  in  Jefferson  County,  entered  May  29th, 
1780,  and  surveyed  May  7th,  1785. 

2.  Eight  hundred  acres  on  Green  River,  near  Green 


least  useful  one.    Among  his  measures   was 
one  for  the  protection  of  game. 

Everything  we  know  of  the  emigrant  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  goes  to  show  that  it  was  under 
the  auspices  of  this  most  famous  of  our 
pioneers  that  he  set  out  from  Rockingham 
County  to  make  a  home  for  himself  and  his 
young  family  in  that  wild  region  which  Boone 
was  wresting  from  its  savage  holders.  He 
was  not  without  means  of  his  own.  He  took 
with  him  funds  enough  to  enter  an  amount 
of  land  which  would  have  made  his  family 
rich  if  they  had  retained  it.  The  county  rec- 
ords show  him  to  have  been  the  possessor  of 
a  domain  of  some  seventeen  hundred  acres. 
There  is  still  in  existence*  the  original  warrant, 

River  Lick,  entered  June  7th,  1 780,  and  surveyed  Oc- 
tober 1 2th,  1784. 

3.  Five  hundred  acres  in  Campbell  County,  date  of 
entry  not  known,  but  surveyed  September  27th,  1798, 
and  patented  June  30th,  1799  —  the  survey  and  patent 
evidently  following  his  entry  after  his  death.  It  is 
possible  that  this  was  the  five-hundred-acre  tract  found 
in  Boone's  field-book,  in  the  possession  of  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society,  and  erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  in  Mercer  County.  Boone  was  a  deputy  of  Col- 
onel Thomas  Marshall,  Surveyor  of  Fayette  County. 
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dated  March  4th,  1780,  for  four  hundred  acres 
of  land,  for  which  the  pioneer  had  paid  "  into 
the  publick  Treasury  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  current  money,"  and  a  copy  of  the 
surveyor's  certificate,*  giving  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  the  property  on  Floyd's  Fork,  which 
remained  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  Mor- 
decai  Lincoln,  the  pioneer's  eldest  son  and 
heir.    The  name  was  misspelled  "  Linkhorn  " 


Washington  had  acquired  claims  and  patents 
to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  the  West;  Franklin  and  the 
Lees  were  also  large  owners  of  these  specula- 
tive titles.  They  formed,  it  is  true,  rather  an 
airy  and  unsubstantial  sort  of  possession,  the 
same  ground  being  often  claimed  by  a  dozen 
different  persons  or  companies  under  various 
grants  from  the  crown  or  from  legislatures, 
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surveyor's   certificate    (slightly   reduced),    taken   from   record   book    "b,"  page   60,  IN   THE   OFFICE   OF 

JEFFERSON    COUNTY,    KENTUCKY. 


by  a  blunder  of  the  clerk  in  the  land-office,  and 
the  error  was  perpetuated  in  the  subsequent 
record. 

Kentucky  had  been  for  many  years  the 
country  of  romance  and  fable  for  Virginians. 
Twenty  years  before  Governor  Spottswood 
had  crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  returned  to 
establish  in  a  Williamsburg  tavern  that  fan- 
tastic order  of  nobility  which  he  called  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe,f  and,  with 
a  worldly  wisdom  which  was  scarcely  consistent 
with  these  mediaeval  affectations,  to  press  upon 
the  attention  of  the  British  Government  the 
building  of  a  line  of  frontier  forts  to  guard  the 
Ohio  River  from  the  French.  Many  years  after 
him  the  greatest  of  all  Virginians  crossed  the 
mountains  again,  and  became  heavily  inter- 
ested in  those  schemes  of  emigration  which 
filled  the  minds  of  many  of  the  leading  men 
in  America  until  they  were  driven  out  by 
graver    cares    and    more    imperative    duties. 

*  Jefferson  County  Records. 

t  Their  motto  was  Sic  jurat  transcendere  monies. 


or  through  purchase  from  adventurers  or  In- 
dian councils.  But  about  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking  the  spirit  of  emigration  had 
reached  the  lower  strata  of  colonial  society, 
and  a  steady  stream  of  pioneers  began  pour- 
ing over  the  passes  of  the  mountains  into 
the  green  and  fertile  valleys  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  They  selected  their  homes  in  the 
most  eligible  spots  to  which  chance  or  the 
report  of  earlier  explorers  directed  them,  with 
little  knowledge  or  care  as  to  the  rightful 
ownership  of  the  land,  and  too  often  cleared 
their  corner  of  the  wilderness  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  Even  Boone,  to  whose  courage. 
forest  lore,  and  singular  intuitions  of  savage 
character  the  State  of  Kentucky  owed  more 
than  to  any  other  man,  was  deprived  in  his 
old  age  of  his  hard-earned  homestead  through 
his  ignorance  of  legal  forms,  and  removed  to 
Missouri  to  repeat  in  that  new  territory  his 
labors  and  his  misfortunes. 

The  period  at  which   Lincoln  came  west 
was  one  of  note  in  the  historv  of  Kentuckv. 
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The  labors  of  Henderson  and  the  Transyl- 
vania Company  had  begun  to  bear  fruit  in 
extensive  plantations  and  a  connected  system 
of  forts.  The  land  laws  of  Kentucky  had  re- 
duced to  something  like  order  the  chaos  of 
conflicting  claims  arising  from  the  various 
grants  and  the  different  preemption  customs 
under  which  settlers  occupied  their  property. 
The  victory  of  Boone  at  Boonesborough 
against  the  Shawnees,  and  the  capture  of 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  by  the  brilliant 
audacity  of  George  Rogers  Clarke,  had  brought 
the  region  prominently  before  the  attention 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  had  turned  in  that 


LONG     RUN"     BAPTIST     MEETING-HOUSE,    BUILT     ABOUT     1797    ON 

THE     LAND     OF     ABRAHAM     LINKHORN     (LINCOLN).       DRAWING 

FROM     MEMORY,     IN     POSSESSION    OF    R.    T.    DURRETT,    ESQ. 

direction  the  restless  and  roving  spirit  which 
is  always  found  in  communities  at  periods 
when  great  emigrations  are  a  need  of  civiliza- 
tion. Up  to  this  time  few  persons  had  crossed 
the  mountains  except  hunters,  trappers,  and 
explorers, —  men  who  came  merely  to  kill  In- 
dians or  game,  or  to  spy  out  the  fertility  of 
the  land  for  the  purpose  of  speculation.  But 
in  1780  and  1781  a  large  number  of  families 
took  up  their  line  of  march,  and  in  the  latter 
year  a  considerable  contingent  of  women 
joined  the  little  army  of  pioneers,  impelled  by 
an  instinct  which  they  themselves  probably 
but  half  comprehended.  The  country  was  to 
be  peopled,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of 
peopling  it  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives 
and  fortunes;  and  the  history  of  every  country 
shows  that  these  are  never  lacking  when  they 
are  wanted.  The  number  of  those  who  came 
at  about  the  same  time  with  the  pioneer  Lin- 
coln was  sufficient  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  sort 
of  social  order.  Early  in  the  year  1780  three 
hundred  "  large  family  boats  "  arrived  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  land  had  been  sur- 
veyed by  Captain  Bullitt  seven  years  before,  and 
in  May  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  passed  alaw 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Louisville, 
then  containing  some  six  hundred  inhabitants. 
At  the  same  session  a  law  was  passed  confis- 
cating the  property  of  certain  British  subjects 
for  the  endowment  of  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  Kentucky,  "it  being  the  interest  of  this 


commonwealth,"  to  quote  the  language  of  the 
philosophic  Legislature,  "  always  to  encourage 
and  promote  every  design  which  may  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge  even  among  its  remote 
citizens,  whose  situation  in  a  barbarous  neigh- 
borhood and  a  savage  intercourse  might 
otherwise  render  them  unfriendly  to  science." 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity of  Lexington,  which  rose  and  flourished 
for  many  years  on  the  utmost  verge  of  civil- 
ization. 

The  "barbarous  neighborhood"  and  the 
"savage  intercourse"  undoubtedly  had  their 
effect  upon  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
settlers ;  but  we  should  fall  into  error  if  we 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  pioneers  were  all 
of  one  piece.  The  ruling  motive  which  led 
most  of  them  to  the  wilds  was  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  lust  of  land  which  seems  inseparable 
from  the  race.  The  prospect  of  possessing  a 
four-hundred-acre  farm  by  merely  occupying 
it,  and  the  privilege  of  exchanging  a  basket- 
ful of  almost  worthless  continental  currency 
for  an  unlimited  estate  at  the  nominal  value 
of  forty  cents  per  acre,  were  irresistible  to 
thousands  of  land-loving  Virginians  and  Car- 
olinians whose  ambition  of  proprietorship 
was  larger  than  their  means.  Accompanying 
this  flood  of  emigrants  of  good  faith  was  the 
usual  froth  and  scum  of  shiftless  idlers  and 
adventurers,  who  were  either  drifting  with  a 
current  they  were  too  worthless  to  withstand, 
or  in  pursuit  of  dishonest  gains  in  fresher  and 
simpler  regions.  The  vices  and  virtues  of  the 
pioneers  were  such  as  proceeded  from  their 
environment.  They  were  careless  of  human 
life  because  life  was  worth  comparatively 
little  in  that  hard  struggle  for  existence ;  but 
they  had  a  remarkably  clear  idea  of  the  value 
of  property,  and  visited  theft  not  only  with 
condign  punishment,  but  also  with  the  severest 
social  proscription.  Stealing  a  horse  was 
punished  more  swiftly  and  with  more  feeling 
than  homicide.  A  man  might  be  replaced 
more  easily  than  the  other  animal.  Sloth  was 
the  worst  of  weaknesses.  A  habitual  drunk- 
ard was  more  welcome  at  "  raisings "  and 
"  log-rollings  "  than  a  known  faineant.  The 
man  who  did  not  do  a  man's  share  where 
work  was  to  be  done  was  christened  "  Lazy 
Lawrence,"  and  that  was  the  end  of  him  so- 
cially. Cowardice  was  punished  by  inexorable 
disgrace.  The  point  of  honor  was  as  strictly 
observed  as  it  ever  has  been  in  the  idlest  and 
most  artificial  society.  If  a  man  accused  an- 
other of  falsehood,  the  ordeal  by  fisticuffs  was 
instantly  resorted  to.  Weapons  were  rarely 
employed  in  these  chivalrous  encounters,  be- 
ing kept  for  more  serious  use  with  Indians 
and  wild  beasts,  though  fists,  teeth,  and  the 
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gouging  thumb  were  often  employed  with 
fatal  effect.  Yet  among  this  rude  and  uncouth 
people  there  was  a  genuine  and  remarkable 
respect  for  law.  They  seemed  to  recognize  it 
as  an  absolute  necessity  of  their  existence.  In 
the  territory  of  Kentucky,  and  afterwards  in 
that  of  Illinois,  it  occurred  at  several  periods 
in  their  transition  from  counties  to  territories 
and  states  that  the  country  was  without  any 
organized  authority.  But  the  people  were  a 
law  unto  themselves.  Their  improvised  courts 
and  councils  administered  law  and  equity; 
contracts  were  enforced,  debts  were  collected, 
and  a  sort  of  order  was  maintained. 

It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  the  character 
of  this  people  was  far  above  their  circum- 
stances. In  all  the  accessories  of  life,  by 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  rate  communities 
and  races  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  they 
were  little  removed  from  primitive  barbarism. 
They  dressed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  killed 
by  themselves,  and  in  linen  stuffs  woven  by 


from  freezing  too  stiff  to  be  put  on.  The  chil- 
dren grew  inured  to  misery  like  this,  and 
played  barefoot  in  the  snow.    It  is  an  error  to 

suppose  that  all  this  could  be  undergone  with 
impunity.  They  suffered  terribly  from  malarial 
and  rheumatic  complaints,  and  the  instances 
of  vigorous  and  painless  age  were  rare  among 
them.  The  lack  of  moral  and  mental  suste- 
nance was  still  more  marked.  They  were  in- 
clined to  be  a  religious  people,  but  a  sermon 
was  an  unusual  luxury,  only  to  be  enjoyed  at 
long  intervals  and  by  great  expense  of  time. 
There  were  few  books  or  none,  and  there  was 
little  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  opinion. 
Any  variation  in  the  dreary  course  of  events 
was  welcome.  A  murder  was  not  without  its 
advantages  as  a  stimulant  to  conversation ;  a 
capital  trial  was  a  kind  of  holiday  to  a  county. 
It  was  this  poverty  of  life,  this  famine  of  social 
gratification,  from  which  sprang  their  fondness 
for  the  grosser  forms  of  excitement,  and  their 
tendency  to  rough  and  brutal  practical  joking. 
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themselves.  They  hardly  knew  the  use  of 
iron  except  in  their  firearms  and  knives. 
Their  food  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
game,  fish,  and  roughly  ground  corn-meal. 
Their  exchanges  were  made  by  barter ;  many 
a  child  grew  up  without  ever  seeing  a  piece 
of  money.  Their  habitations  were  hardly  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  savages  with  whom 
they  waged  constant  war.  Large  families 
lived  in  log  huts,  put  together  with  wooden 
pegs,  and  far  more  open  to  the  inclemencies 
of  the  skies  than  the  pig-styes  of  the  careful 
farmer  of  to-day.  An  early  schoolmaster  says 
that  the  first  place  where  he  went  to  board 
was  the  house  of  one  Lucas,  consisting  of  a 
single  room,  sixteen  feet  square,  and  tenanted 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucas,  ten  children,  three 
dogs,  two  cats,  and  himself.  There  were 
many  who  lived  in  hovels  so  cold  that  they 
had   to   sleep   on  their  shoes  to  keep  them 


In  a  life  like  theirs  a  laugh  seemed  worth 
having  at  any  expense. 

But  near  as  they  were  to  barbarism  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  their  daily  existence, 
they  were  far  from  it  politically.  They  were 
the  children  of  a  race  which  had  been  trained 
in  government  for  centuries  in  the  best  school 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  wherever  they 
went  they  formed  the  town,  the  county,  the 
court,  and  the  legislative  power  with  the  ease 
and  certainty  of  nature  evolving  its  results. 
And  this  they  accomplished  in  the  face  of  a 
savage  foe,  always  alert  and  hostile,  surround- 
ing their  feeble  settlements,  invisible  and 
dreadful  as  the  visionary  powers  of  the  air. 
Until  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  closed 
the  long  and  sanguinary  history  of  the  old 
Indian  wars,  there  was  no  day  in  which  the 
pioneer  could  leave  his  cabin  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  not   finding    it    in   ashes  when  he 
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returned,  and  his  little  flock  murdered  on  his 
threshold,  or  carried  into  a  captivity  worse 
than  death.  Whenever  nightfall  came  with 
the  man  of  the  house  away  from  home,  the 
anxiety  and  care  of  the  women  and  children 
were  none  the  less  bitter  because  so  common. 

The  life  of  the  pioneer  Abraham  Lincoln 
soon  came  to  a  disastrous  close.  He  had 
settled  in  Jefferson  County,  on  the  land  he  had 
bought  from  the  Government,  and  cleared  a 
small  form  in  the  forest.  One  morning,  in 
the  year  17S6,  he  started  with  his  three  sons, 
Mordecai,  Josiah,  and  Thomas,  to  the  edge 
of  the  clearing,  and  began  the  day's  work.  A 
shot  from  the  brush  killed  the  father;  Morde- 
cai. the  eldest  son,  ran  instinctively  to  the 
house,  Josiah  to  the  neighboring  fort  (Hughes 
Station)  for  assistance,  and  Thomas,  the 
youngest,  a  child  of  seven,  was  left  with  the 
corpse  of  his  father.  Mordecai,  reaching  the 
cabin,  seized  the  rifle,  and  saw  through  the 
loop-hole  an  Indian  in  his  war-paint  stoop- 
ing to  raise  the  child  from  the  ground.  He 
took  deliberate  aim  at  a  white  ornament  on 
the  breast  of  the  savage  and  brought  him 
down.  The  little  boy,  thus  released,  ran  to 
the  cabin,  and  Mordecai,  from  the  loft,  re- 
newed his  fire  upon  the  savages,  who  began 
to  show  themselves  from  the  thicket,  until 
Josiah  returned  with  assistance  from  the  stock- 
ade, and  the  assailants  fled.  This  tragedy  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mor- 
decai. Either  a  spirit  of  revenge  for  his  mur- 
dered father,  or  a  sportsmanlike  pleasure  in 
his  successful  shot,  made  him  a  determined 
Indian-stalker,  and  he  rarely  stopped  to  in- 
quire whether  the  red  man  who  came  in  range 
of  his  rifle  was  friendly  or  hostile. 

The  head  of  the  family  being  gone,  the 
widow  Lincoln  soon  removed  to  a  more 
thickly  settled  neighborhood  in  Washington 
County.  There  her  children  grew  up.  Mor- 
decai and  Josiah  became  reputable  citizens; 
the  two  daughters  married  two  men  named 
Crume  and  Bromfield.  Thomas,  to  whom 
were  reserved  the  honors  of  an  illustrious  pa- 
ternity, learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  He 
was  an  easy-going  man,  entirely  without  am- 
bition, but  not  without  self-respect.  Though  the 

*  All  previous  accounts  give  the  date  of  this  mar- 
riage as  September  23d.  This  error  arose  from  a  cler- 
ical blunder  in  the  county  record  of  marriages.  The 
minister,  the  Reverend  Jesse  Head,  in  making  his 
report,  wrote  the  dates  before  the  names  ;  the  clerk,  in 
copying  it,  lost  the  proper  sequence  of  the  entries, 
and  gave  to  the  Lincolns  the  date  which  belonged  to 
the  next  couple  on  the  list. 

t  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  marriage  bond  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  : 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Richard  Berry,  are  held  and  firmly  bound 
unto  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  in  the 
just  and  full  sum  of  fifty  pounds  current  money,  to  the 


friendliest  and  most  jovial  of  gossips,  he  was 
not  insensible  to  affronts ;  and  when  his  slow 
anger  was  roused,  he  was  a  formidable  adver- 
sary. Several  border  bullies,  at  different  times, 
crowded  him  indiscreetly,  and  were  promptly 
and  thoroughly  whipped.  He  was  strong,  well 
knit,  and  sinewy;  but  little  over  the  medium 
height,  though  in  other  respects  he  seems  to 
have  resembled  his  son  in  appearance. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1806,*  while  learning 
his  trade  in  the  carpenter  shop  of  Joseph 
Hanks,  in  Elizabethtown,  he  married  Nancy 
Hanks,  a  niece  of  his  employer,  near  Beech- 
land,  in  Washington  County.f  She  was  one  of 
a  large  family  who  had  emigrated  from  Vir- 
ginia with  the  Lincolns  and  with  another 
family  called  Sparrow.  They  had  endured 
together  the  trials  of  pioneer  life,  and  their 
close  relations  continued  for  many  years  after, 
and  were  cemented  by  frequent  intermarriage. 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  mother  was  named  Lucy 
Hanks ;  her  sisters  were  Betty,  Polly,  and 
Nancy ;  they  married  Thomas  Sparrow,  Jesse 
Friend,  and  Levi  Hall.  The  childhood  of 
Nancy  was  passed  with  the  Sparrows,  and 
she  was  oftener  called  by  their  name  than  by 
her  own.  The  whole  family  connection  was 
composed  of  people  so  little  given  to  letters  . 
that  it  is  hard  to  determine  the  proper  names 
and  relationships  of  the  younger  members 
amid  the  tangle  of  traditional  cousinships. 
Those  who  went  to  Indiana  with  Thomas 
Lincoln,  and  grew  up  with  his  children,  are 
the  only  ones  which  need  demand  our  attention. 

There  was  no  hint  of  future  glory  in  the 
wedding  or  the  bringing  home  of  Nancy 
Lincoln.  All  accounts  represent  her  as  a 
handsome  young  woman  of  twenty-three,  of 
appearance  and  intellect  superior  to  her  lowly 
fortunes.  She  could  read  and  write, —  a  re- 
markable accomplishment  in  her  circle, —  and 
even  taught  her  husband  to  form  the  letters 
of  his  name.  He  had  no  such  valuable  wed- 
ding gift  to  bestow  upon  her ;  he  brought  her 
to  a  little  house  in  Elizabethtown,  where  he 
and  she  and  want  dwelt  together  in  fourteen 
feet  square.  The  next  year  a  daughter  was 
born  to  them,  and  the  next  the  young  car- 
penter,  not   finding   his   work    remunerative 

payment  of  which  well  and  truly  to  be  made  to  the 
said  Governor  and  his  successors,  we  bind  ourselves, 
our  heirs,  etc.,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these 
presents,  sealed  with  our  seals  and  dated  this  loth 
clay  of  June,  1806.  The  condition  of  the  above  ob- 
ligation is  such  that  whereas  there  is  a  marriage 
shortly  intended  between  the  above  bound  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  for  which  a  license  has 
issued,  now  if  there  be  no  lawful  cause  to  obstruct 
the  said  marriage,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  else 
to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue  in  law. 

Thomas  Lincoln  [Seal] 
Richard  Berry   [Seal] 
"Witness,  John  H.  Parrott,  Guardian." 
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This  certificate,  or  marriage  list,  written  by  Jesse  Head,  was  lost  sight  of  for  many  years,  and  has  only  recently  been  discovered  through 
the  efforts  of  W.  F.  Booker,  Esq.,  present  Clerk  of  Washington  County,  Kentucky.     This  fac-simile  is  the  first  ever  published. 
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enough  for  his  growing  budget,  removed  to 
a  little  farm  which  he  had  bought  on  the  easy 
terms  then  prevalent  in  Kentucky,  on  the  Big- 
South  Fork  ot  Nolin  Creek,  in  what  was  then 
Hardin  and  is  now  La  Rue  County,  three  miles 
from  Hodgensville.  The  ground  had  nothing 
attractive  about  it  but  its  cheapness.  It  was 
hardly  more  grateful  than  the  rocky  hill- 
slopes  of  New  England.  It  required  full  as 
earnest  and  intelligent  industry  to  persuade 
a  living  out  of  those  barren  hillocks  and  weedy 
hollows  covered  with  stunted  and  scrubby 
underbrush,  as  it  would  amid  the  rocks  and 
sands  of  the  northern  coast. 

Thomas  Lincoln  settled  down  in  this  dis- 
mal solitude  to  a  deeper  poverty  than  any  of 
his  name  had  ever  known  ;  and  there,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  unpromising  circumstances 
that  ever  witnessed  the  advent  of  a  hero  into 
this  world,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  the 
1 2  th  day  of  February,  1809. 

Four  years  later,  Thomas  Lincoln  pur- 
chased a  fine  farm  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  acres  on  Knob  Creek,  near  where  it 
flows  into  the  Rolling  Fork,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  a  portion  of  it  into  cultivation.  The 
title,  however,  remained  in  him  only  a  little 
while,  and  after  his  property  had  passed  out 
of  his  control  he  looked  about  for  another 
place  to  establish  himself. 

Of  all  these  years  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
early  childhood  we  know  almost  nothing.* 
He  lived  a  solitary  life  in  the  woods,  return- 
ing from  his  lonesome  little  games  to  his 
cheerless  home.  He  never  talked  of  these 
days  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  Once,  when 
asked  what  he  remembered  about  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  he  replied  :  "  Nothing  but 
this.  I  had  been  fishing  one  day  and  caught 
a  little  fish  which  I  was  taking  home.  I  met 
a  soldier  in  the  road,  and  having  been  always 
told  at  home  that  we  must  be  good  to  the 
soldiers,  I  gave  him  my  fish."  This  is  only  a 
faint  glimpse,  but  what  it  shows  is  rather 
pleasant  —  the  generous  child  and  the  patriotic 
household.  But  there  is  no  question  that  these 
first  years  of  his  life  had  their  lasting  effect 
upon  the  temperament  of  this  great  mirthful 
and  melancholy  man.  He  had  little  schooling. 
He  accompanied  his  sister  Sarah  f  to  the  only 
schools  that  existed  in  their  neighborhood, 
one  kept  by  Zachariah  Riney,  and  another  by 

*  There  is  still  living  near  Knob  Creek  in  Kentucky, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  a  man,  of  whom  a  portrait  is  given 
on  page  19,  who  claims  to  have  known  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  childhood  —  Austin  Gollaher.  He  says 
he  used  to  play  with  Abe  Lincoln  in  the  shavings  of 
his  father's  carpenter  shop.  He  tells  a  story  which, 
if  accurate,  entitles  him  to  the  civic  crown  which  the 
Romans  used  to  give  to  one  who  saved  the  life  of 
a  citizen.  When  Gollaher  was  eleven  and  Lincoln 
eight  the  two  boys  were  in  the  woods  in  pursuit  of 


Caleb  Hazel,  where  he  learned  his  alphabet 
and  a  little  more.  But  of  all  those  advantages 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  young  mind  and  spirit 
which  every  home  now  offers  to  its  children, 
the  books,  toys,  ingenious  games,  and  daily 
devotion  of  parental  love,  he  knew  absolutely 


nothing. 
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By  the  time  the  boy  Abraham  had  attained 
his  seventh  year,  the  social  condition  of  Ken- 
tucky had  changed  considerably  from  the 
early  pioneer  days.  Life  had  assumed  a  more 
settled  and  orderly  course.  The  old  barbarous 
equality  of  the  earlier  time  was  gone ;  a  differ- 
ence of  classes  began  to  be  seen.  Those  who 
held  slaves  assumed  a  distinct  social  superi- 
ority over  those  who  did  not.  Thomas 
Lincoln,  concluding  that  Kentucky  was  no 
country  for  a  poor  man,  determined  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  Indiana.  He  had  heard  of  rich 
and  unoccupied  lands  in  Perry  County  in 
that  State,  and  thither  he  determined  to  go. 
He  built  a  rude  raft,  loaded  it  with  his  kit  of 
tools  and  four  hundred  gallons  of  whisky, 
and  trusted  his  fortunes  to  the  winding  water- 
courses. He  met  with  only  one  accident  on 
his  way ;  his  raft  capsized  in  the  Ohio  River, 
but  he  fished  up  his  kit  of  tools  and  most  of 
the  ardent  spirits,  and  arrived  safely  at  the 
place  of  a  settler  named  Posey,  with  whom 
he  left  his  odd  invoice  of  household  goods  for 
the  wilderness,  while  he  started  on  foot  to 
look  for  a  home  in  the  dense  forest.  He  se- 
lected a  spot  which  pleased  him  in  his  first 
day's  journey.  He  then  walked  back  to  Knob 
Creek  and  brought  his  family  on  to  their  new 
home.  No  humbler  cavalcade  ever  invaded 
the  Indiana  timber.  Besides  his  wife  and  two 
children,  his  earthly  possessions  were  of  the 
slightest,  for  the  backs  of  two  borrowed 
horses  sufficed  for  the  load.  Insufficient  bed- 
ding and  clothing,  a  few  pans  and  kettles, 
were  their  sole  movable  wealth.  They  relied 
on  Lincoln's  kit  of  tools  for  their  furniture, 
and  on  his  rifle  for  their  food.  At  Posey's 
they  hired  a  wagon  and  literally  hewed  a 
path  through  the  wilderness  to  their  new 
habitation,  near  Little  Pigeon  Creek,  a  mile 
and  a  half  east  of  Gentryville,  in  a  rich  and 
fertile  forest  country. 

partridges;  in  trying  to  "  coon  "  across  Knob  Creek 
on  a  log,  Lincoln  fell  in,  and  Gollaher  fished  him 
out  with  a  sycamore  branch  —  a  service  to  the  Repub- 
lic, the  value  of  which  it  fatigues  the  imagination  to 
compute. 

t  This  daughter  of  Thomas  Lincoln  is  sometimes 
called  Nancy  and  sometimes  Sarah.  She  seems  to 
have  borne  the  former  name  during  her  mother's  life- 
time, and  to  have  taken  her  stepmother's  name  after 
Mr.  Lincoln's  second  marriage. 
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Thomas  Lincoln,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
wife  and  children,  built  a  temporary  shelter 
of  the  sort  called  in  the  frontier  language 
"  a  half-faced  camp  "  ;  merely  a  shed  of  poles, 
which  defended  the  inmates  on  three  sides 
from  the  foul  weather,  but  left  them  open  to 
its  inclemency  in  front.  For  a  whole  year 
his  family  lived  in  this  wretched  fold,  while 
he  was  clearing  a  little  patch  of  ground  for 
planting  corn  and  building  a  rough  cabin  for 
a  permanent  residence.  They  moved  into  the 
latter  before  it  was  half  completed;  for  by 
this  time  the  Sparrows  had  followed  the  Lin- 
colns  from  Kentucky,  and  the  half-faced 
camp  was  given  up  to  them.    But  the  rude 


material  for  breeches  or  shoes.  His  cabin 
was  like  that  of  other  pioneers.  A  few  three- 
legged  stools;  a  bedstead  made  of  poles  stuck 
between  the  logs  in  the  angle  of  the  cabin, 
the  outside  corner  supported  by  a  crotched 
stick  driven  into  the  ground;  the  table,  a 
huge  hewed  log  standing  on  four  legs;  a  pot, 
kettle,  and  skillet,  and  a  few  tin  and  pewter 
dishes,  were  all  the  furniture.  The  boy  Abra- 
ham climbed  at  night  to  his  bed  of  leaves  in 
the  loft,  by  a  ladder  of  wooden  pins  driven 
into  the  logs. 

This  life  has  been  vaunted  by  poets  and 
romancers  as  a  happy  and  healthful  one.  Even 
Dennis  Hanks,  speaking  of  his  youthful  days 
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cabin  seemed  so  spacious  and  comfortable 
after  the  squalor  of  "  the  camp,"  that  Thomas 
Lincoln  did  no  further  work  on  it  for  a  long 
time.  He  left  it  for  a  year  or  two  without 
doors,  or  windows,  or  floor.  The  battle  for 
existence  allowed  him  no  time  for  superfluities 
like  these.  He  raised  enough  corn  to  support 
life;  the  dense  forest  around  him  abounded  in 
every  form  of  feathered  game ;  a  little  way 
from  his  cabin  an  open  glade  was  full  of  deer- 
licks,  and  an  hour  or  two  of  idle  waiting  was 
generally  rewarded  by  a  shot  at  a  fine  deer, 
which  would  furnish  meat  for  a  week,  and 


when  his  only  home  was  the  half-faced  camp, 
says,  "  I  tell  you,  Billy,  I  enjoyed  myself  bet- 
ter then  than  I  ever  have  since."  But  we  may 
distrust  the  reminiscences  of  old  settlers,  who 
see  their  youth  through  a  rosy  mist  of  mem- 
ory. The  life  was  neither  enjoyable  nor 
wholesome.  The  rank  woods  were  full  of  ma- 
laria, and  singular  epidemics  from  time  to  time 
ravaged  the  settlements.  In  the  autumn  of 
18 1 8  the  little  community  of  Pigeon  Creek 
was  almost  exterminated  by  a  frightful  pesti- 
lence called  the  milk-sickness,  or  in  the  dialect 
of  the  country  "  the  milk-sick."    It  is  a  mys- 
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terious  disease  which  has  been  the  theme  of 
endless  wrangling  among  Western  physicians, 
and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  anything 
about  it  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
local  sensitiveness  which  forbids  any  one  to 
admit  that  any  well-defined  case  has  ever  been 
seen  in  his  neighborhood,  "  although  just  over 
the  creek,  or  in  the  next  county,  they  have  had 
it  bad."  It  seems  to  have  been  a  malignant 
form  of  fever —  attributed  variously  to  malaria 
and  to  the  eating  of  poisonous  herbs  by  the 
cattle  —  attacking  cattle  as  well  as  human 
beings,  attended  with  violent  retching  and  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  stomach,  often  ter- 
minating fatally  on  the  third  day.  In  many 
cases  those  who  apparently  recovered  lingered 
for  years  with  health  seriously  impaired. 
Among  the  pioneers  of  Pigeon  Creek,  so  ill- 
fed,  ill-housed,  and  uncared  for,  there  was 
little  prospect  of  recovery  from  such  a  grave 
disorder.  The  Sparrows,  husband  and  wife, 
died  early  in  October,  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lin- 
coln followed  them  after  an  interval  of  a  few 
days.  Thomas  Lincoln  made  the  coffins  for 
his  dead  "out  of  green  lumber  cut  with  a 
whip-saw,"  and  they  were  all  buried,  with 
scant  ceremony,  in  a  little  clearing  of  the  for- 
est. It  is  related  of  little  Abraham,  that  he 
sorrowed  most  of  all  that  his  mother  should 
have  been  laid  away  with  such  maimed  rites, 
and  that  he  contrived  several  months  later 
to  have  a  wandering  preacher  named  David 
Elkin  brought  to  the  settlement,  to  deliver  a 
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PORTRAIT     OF     JESSE     HEAD,    DEACON     METHODIST     EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH,   WHO    MARRIED   THOMAS    LINCOLN    AND   NANCY   HANKS. 

(AFTER     A     SILHOUETTE     BY     RUDOLPH     BOCCOSSINI,    IN 

POSSESSION     OF     R.    T.    DI'RRETT,    ESQ.) 

funeral  sermon  over  her  grave,  already  stiff 
and  white  with  the  early  winter  snows.* 

This  was  the  dreariest  winter  of  his  life,  for 
before  the  next  December  came  his  father 
had  brought  from  Kentucky  a  new  wife,  who 
was  to  change  the  lot  of  all  the  desolate  little 
family  very  much  for  the  better.  Sarah  Bush 
had  been  an  acquaintance  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
before  his  first  marriage;  she  had,  it  is  said, 
rejected  him  to  marry  one  Johnston,  the  jailer 
at  Elizabethtown,  who  had  died,  leaving  her 
with  three  children,  a  boy  and  two  girls. 
When  Lincoln's  widowhood  had  lasted  a 
year,  he  went  down  to  Elizabethtown  to  begin 
again  the  wooing  broken  off  so  many  years 
before.  He  wasted  no  time  in  preliminaries, 
but  promptly  made  his  wishes  known,  and 
the  next  morning  they  were  married.  It  was 
growing  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  pioneer 
probably  dreaded  another  lonely  winter  on 
Pigeon  Creek.  Mrs.  Johnston  was  not  alto- 
gether portionless.  She  had  a  store  of  house- 
hold goods  which  filled  a  four-horse  wagon, 
borrowed  of  Ralph  Krume,  Thomas  Lincoln's 
brother-in-law,  to  transport  the  bride  to  In- 

*  A  stone  has  been  placed  over  the  site  of  the  grave 
by  Mr.  P.  E.  Studebaker  of  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
The  stone  bears  the  following  inscription  :  "  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln,  mother  of  President  Lincoln,  died 
October  5th,  A.  D.  1S1S,  aged  35  years.  Erected  by  a 
friend  of  her  martyred  son,  1S79. " 
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diana.    Et  took  little  time  for 
and    honest    Christian   woman 
influence    felt,    even   in    these 
surroundings,    and      Thomas 

the  children  were  the  better 
ing  all  the  rest  oi  their  lives. 
doors  and  floors  was  at  once 

corrected.  Her  honest  pride 
inspired  her  husband  to  greater 
thrift  and  industry.  The  goods 
she  brought  with  her  compelled 
some  effort  at  harmony  in  the 
other  fittings  of  the  house.  She 
dressed  the  children  in  warmer 
clothing  and  put  them  to  sleep 
in  comfortable  beds.  With  this 
little  addition  to  their  resources 
the  family  were  much  improved 
in  appearance,  behavior,  and 
self-respect. 

Thomas  Lincoln  joined  the 
Baptist  church,  at  Little  Pigeon 


tins  energetic 
to   make  her 

discouraging 
Lincoln  and 
for  her  com- 

The  lack  of 


Lincoln,  in  one  of  those  rare  bits  of  autobi- 
ography which  he  left  behind  him,  "  with  many 
bears  and  other  wild  animals  still  in  the  woods. 
There  were  some  schools  so  called,  but  no  qual- 
ification was  ever  required  of  a  teacher  beyond 
'  readin',  writin',  and  cypherin'  to  the  Rule  of 
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in  1823;  his 
oldest  child, 
Sarah,  fol- 
lowed his 
example 
three  years 
later.  They  were  known  as  active  and  con- 
sistent members  of  that  communion.  Lincoln 
was  himself  a  good  carpenter  when  he  chose 
to  work  at  his  trade;  a  walnut  table  made  by 
him  is  still  preserved  as  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.* 

Such  a  woman  as  Sarah  Bush  could  not  be 
careless  of  so  important  a  matter  as  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children,  and  they  made  the  best  use 
of  the  scanty  opportunities  the  neighborhood 
afforded.    "  It  was  a  wild  region,"  writes  Mr. 

*  MS.  letter  from  Rev.  T.  V.  Robertson,  pastor  of 
the  Little  Pigeon  Baptist  church. 
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VIEW   OF   THOMAS   LINCOLN'S    FARM,    WHERE   PRESIDENT   LINCOLN 

WAS   BORN.       (FARM    NOW   OCCUPIED    BY   MRS.    RICHARD   CREAL.) 

THE    HOUSE    STOOD    BACK    OF    GROUP    OF    TREES    NEAR    RIGHT 

CENTER    OF    PICTURE  ;     ROCK    SPRING    AT    END    OF    PATH 

UNDER     GROUP     OF     TREES     IN     LEFT     CENTER. 

Three.'  If  a  straggler  supposed  to  understand 
Latin  happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wizard.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition  for 
education."  But  in  the  case  of  this  ungainly 
boy  there  was  no  necessity  of  any  external  in- 
centive. A  thirst  for  knowledge  as  a  means  of 
rising  in  the  world  was  innate  in  him.    It  had 


HOUSE    WHERE    PRESIDENT     LINCOLN     WAS     BORN.       (FROM     A 
SKETCH    FROM    MEMORY,  IN    POSSESSION    OF   R.  T.  DURRETT,  ESQ.) 
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nothing  to  do  with  that  love  of  science  for  its 
own  sake  which  has  been  so  often  seen  in 
lowly  savants,  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
to  the  pure  desire  of  knowing  the  works  of 
God.  All  the  little  learning  he  ever  acquired 
he  seized  as  a  tool  to  better  his  condition. 
He  learned  his  letters  that  he  might  read 
books  and  see  how  men  in  the  great  world 
outside  of  his  woods  had  borne  themselves  in 


logs,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  i  l 
cratic  "  split  logs,"  with  earthen  floor.. 
small  holes  for  windows,  sometimes  illumi- 
nated by  as  much  light  as  could  penetrate 
through  panes  of  paper  greased  with  lard. 
The  teachers  were  usually  in  keeping  with 
their  primitive  surroundings.  The  profession 
offered  no  rewards  sufficient  to  attract  men  of 
education  or  capacity.  After  a  few  months  of 


VIEW     OF     ROCK     SPRING     ON     THE     THOMAS     LINCOLN     FARM     NEAR     THE     HOUSE     WHERE     THE     PRESIDENT     WAS     BORN. 


the  fight  for  which  he  longed.  He  learned  to 
write,  first,  that  he  might  have  an  accomplish- 
ment his  playmates  had  not;  then  that  he 
might  help  his  elders  by  writing  their  letters, 
and  enjoy  the  feeling  of  usefulness  which  this 
gave  him;  and  finally  that  he  might  copy 
what  struck  him  in  his  reading  and  thus  make 
it  his  own  for  future  use.  He  learned  to  cipher 
certainly  from  no  love  of  mathematics,  but 
because  it  might  come  in  play  in  some  more 
congenial  business  than  the  farm-work  which 
bounded  the  horizon  of  his  contemporaries. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  interior  spur  which 
kept  his  clear  spirit  at  its  task,  his  schools 
could  have  done  little  for  him ;  for,  counting 
his  attendance  under  Riney  and  Hazel  in 
Kentucky,  and  under  Dorsey,  Crawford,  and 
Swaney  in  Indiana,  it  amounted  to  less  than 
a  year  in  all.  The  schools  were  much  alike. 
They  were  held  in  deserted  cabins  of  round 


desultory  instruction  young  Abraham  knew  all 
that  these  vagrant  literati  could  teach  him.  His 
last  school-days  were  passed  with  one  Swaney 
in  1826,  who  taught  at  a  distance  of  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  Lincoln  cabin.  The  nine 
miles  of  walking  doubtless  seemed  to  Thomas 
Lincoln  a  waste  of  time,  and  the  lad  was  put 
at  steady  work  and  saw  no  more  of  school. 

But  it  is  questionable  whether  he  lost  any- 
thing by  being  deprived  of  the  ministrations 
of  the  backwoods  dominies.  When  his  tasks 
ended,  his  studies  became  the  chief  pleasure 
of  his  life.  In  all  the  intervals  of  his  work  — 
in  which  he  never  took  delight,  knowing  well 
enough  that  he  was  born  for  something  better 
than  that — he  read,  wrote,  and  ciphered  in- 
cessantly. His  reading  was  naturally  limited 
by  his  opportunities,  for  books  were  among 
the  rarest  of  luxuries  in  that  region  and  time. 
But  he  read  everything  he  could  lav  his  hands 
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upon,  and  he  was  certainly  fortunate  in  the 
few  books  of  which  he  became  the  possessor. 
It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  select  a  better 
handful  oi  classics  for  a  youth  in  his  circum- 
stances than  the  few  volumes  he  turned  with 
a  nightly  and  daily  hand  —  the  Bible,  yEsop's 
Fables, Robinson  Crusoe,  The  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, a  History  of  the  United  States,  and 
Weems's  Life  of  Washington.  These  were  the 
best,  and  these  he  read  over  and  over  till  he 
knew  them  almost  by  heart.  But  his  voracity 
for  anything  printed  was  insatiable.  He 
would  sit  in  the  twilightand  read  a  dictionary 


to  think  of  this  great-spirited  child,  battling 
year  after  year  against  his  evil  star,  wasting 
his  ingenuity  upon  devices  and  makeshifts,  his 
high  intelligence  starving  for  want  of  the 
simple  appliances  of  education  which  are  now 
offered  gratis  to  the  poorest  and  most  indiffer- 
ent. He  did  a  man's  work  from  the  time  he 
left  school;  his  strength  and  stature  were 
already  far  beyond  those  of  ordinary  men.  He 
wrought  his  appointed  tasks  ungrudgingly, 
though  without  enthusiasm ;  but  when  his 
employer's  day  was  over,  his  own  began. 
John  Hanks  says :  "  When  Abe  and  I  re- 


hodgen's   mill  and  dam  on   main   nolin   creek,  three   miles   from   Lincoln's   birthplace;  town   of   hodgensville 

in   the   background. 


as  long  as  he  could  see.  He  used  to  go  to 
David  Turnham's,  the  town  constable,  and 
devour  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana,  as 
in  our  day  do  the  Three  Guardsmen. 
Of  the  books  he  did  not  own  he  took  volu- 
minous notes,  filling  his  copy-book  with  choice 
extracts,  and  poring  over  them  until  they 
were  fixed  in  his  memory.  He  could  not  af- 
ford to  waste  paper  upon  his  own  original 
compositions.  He  would  sit  by  the  fire  at 
night  and  cover  the  wooden  shovel  with  essays 
and  arithmetical  exercises,  which  he  would 
shave    off  and  begin  again.      It  is  touching 


turned  to  the  house  from  work  he  would  go 
to  the  cupboard,  snatch  a  piece  of  corn-bread, 
take  down  a  book,  sit  down,  cock  his  legs  up 
as  high  as  his  head,  and  read."*  The  picture 
may  be  lacking  in  grace,  but  its  truthfulness  is 
beyond  question.  The  habit  remained  with 
him  always.  Some  of  his  greatest  work  in  later 
years  was  done  in  this  grotesque  Western  fash- 
ion,—  "sitting  on  his  shoulder-blades." 

Otherwise  his  life  at  this  time  differed  little 
from  that  of  ordinary  farm-hands.    His  great 
strength  and  intelligence  made  him  a  valu- 
*  Lamon,  p.  37. 
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CABIN  WHICH  FORMERLY  STOOD  ON  RACE  STREET,  NORTH  OF  THE  BRIDGE  OVER  VALLEY  CREEK, 
ELIZABETHTOWN.  (DRAWN  BY  GEORGE  L.  FRANKENSTEIN  FROM  NATURE,  IN  1865,  WHEN 
TRADITION    SAID   IT  WAS  THE   DWELLING   OF   THOMAS    LINCOLN    AFTER    HIS    FIRST   MARRIAGE.) 

able  laborer,  and  his  unfailing  good  temper 
and  flow  of  rude  rustic  wit  rendered  him  the 
most  agreeable  of  comrades.  He  was  always 
ready  with  some  kindly  act  or  word  for  others. 
Once  he  saved  the  life  of  the  town  drunkard, 
whom  he  found  freezing  by  the  roadside,  by 
carrying  him  in  his  strong  arms  to 
the  tavern,  and  working  over  him 
until  he  revived.    It  is  a  curious 


fact  that  this  act  of 
common  humanity  was 
regarded  as  something 
remarkable  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  the 
grateful  sot  himself  al- 
ways said  "  it  was 
mighty  clever  of  Abe 

EWBraf  to  tote  rne  so  far  tnat 

WBSUShStKfl       co^    night."     It    was 
-  *  '  jgjt  j      also  considered  an  ec- 

|      centricity  that  he  hated 
and    preached  against 
cruelty      to      animals. 
Some  of  his  comrades 
remember      still      his 
bursts      of     righteous 
wrath,    when    a    boy, 
against     the     wanton 
murder  of  turtles  and 
other    creatures.     He 
was  evidently   of  bet- 
ter and  finer  clay  than 
his    fellows,    even    in 
those   wild    and  igno- 
rant days.    At  home  he  was  the  life  of  the 
singularly  assorted  household,  which  consisted , 
besides  his  parents  and  himself,  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  two 


girls      and      boy, 
Dennis  Hanks,  the 


Grave  of  Lincoln's   Mother. 


THOMAS     LINCOLN     FARM,    SPENCER    COUNTY,    INDIANA,    NEAR    THE    TOWN    OF     LINCOLN     AND    GENTRYVILLE. 
THE     FIGURE    OF    A    MAN     STANDS    ON    THE     SITE    OF    THE    CABIN. 
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John  "ii.  After  a  photograph  in  possession  of  William  H.  Heritdon,  Iisq. 

SARAH     BUSH     LINCOLN     AT     THE     AGE    OF    SEVENTY-SIX,    STEPMOTHER    OF    ABRAHAM     LINCOLN. 


legacy  of  the  dying  Sparrow  family,  and  John 
Hanks  (son  of  the  carpenter  Joseph  with  whom 
Thomas  Lincoln  learned  his  trade),  who  came 
from  Kentucky  several  years  after  the  others. 
It  was  probably  as  much  the  inexhaustible  good 
nature  and  kindly  helpfulness  of  young  Abra- 
ham which  kept  the  peace  among  all  these  het- 
erogeneous elements,  effervescing  with  youth 
and  confined  in  a  one-roomed  cabin,  as  it  was 
the  Christian  sweetness  and  firmness  of  the 


woman  of  the  house.  It  was  a  happy  and  uni- 
ted household  :  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins 
living  peacefully  under  the  gentle  rule  of  the 
good  stepmother,  but  all  acknowledging  from 
a  very  early  period  the  supremacy  in  goodness 
and  cleverness  of  their  big  brother  Abraham. 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  not  long  before  her  death,  gave 
striking  testimony  of  his  winning  and  loyal 
character.  She  said  to  Mr.  Herndon  :*  "I  can 
*  Lamon,  p.  39. 
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say,  what  scarcely  one  mother  in  a  thousand 
can  say,  Abe  never  gave  me  a  cross  word  or 
look,  and  never  refused  in  fact  or  appearance  to 
do  anything  I  asked  him.  His  mind  and  mine  — 
what  little  I  had  —  seemed  to  run  together. 
.  .  .  I  had  a  son  John,  who  was  raised 
with  Abe.  Both  were  good  boys,  but  I  must 
say,  both  now  being  dead,  that  Abe  was  the 
best  boy  I  ever  saw  or  expect  to  see."  Such 
were  the  beginnings  of  this  remarkable  career, 
sacred,  as  we  see,  from  childhood  to  duty 
and  to  human  kindliness. 

We  are  making  no  claim  of  early  saintship 
for  him.  He  was  merely  a  good  boy,  with 
sufficient  wickedness  to  prove  his  humanity. 
One  of  his  employers,  undazzled  by  recent 
history,  faithfully  remembers  that  young  Abe 
liked  his  dinner  and  his  pay  better  than  his 
work  :  there  is  surely  nothing  alien  to  ordi- 
nary mortality  in  this.  It  is  also  reported  that 
he  sometimes  impeded  the  celerity  of  harvest 
operations  by  making  burlesque  speeches,  or 
worse  than  that,  comic  sermons,  from  the  top 
of  some  tempting  stump,  to  the  delight  of 
the  hired  hands  and  the  exasperation  of  the 
farmer.  His  budding  talents  as  a  writer  were 
not  always  used  discreetly.  He  was  too  much 
given  to  scribbling  coarse  satires  and  chroni- 
cles, in  prose,  and  in  something  which  had 
to  him  and  his  friends  the  air  of  verse.  From 
this  arose  occasional  heart-burnings  and  feuds, 
in  which  Abraham  bore  his  part  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country.  Despite  his  Quaker 
ancestry  and  his  natural  love  of  peace,  he  was 
no  non-resistant,  and  when  he  once  entered 
upon  a  quarrel  the  opponent  usually  had  the 
worst  of  it.  But  he  was  generous  and  placable, 
and  some  of  his  best  friends  were  those  with 
whom  he  had  had  differences,  and  had  settled 
them  in  the  way  then  prevalent, —  in  a  ring  of 
serious  spectators,  calmly  and  critically  chew- 
ing their  cuds  under  the  shade  of  some  spread- 
ing oak,  at  the  edge  of  the  timber. 

Before  we  close  our  sketch  of  this  period 
of  Lincoln's  life,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance 
for  a  moment  at  the  state  of  society  among 
the  people  with  whom  his  lot  was  cast  in  these 
important  years. 

In  most  respects  there  had  been  little  moral 
or  material  improvement  since  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  country.  Their  houses  were 
usually  of  one  room,  built  of  round  logs  with 
the  bark  on.  We  have  known  a  man  to  gain 
the  sobriquet  of  "  Split-log  Mitchell "  by  in- 
dulging in  the  luxury  of  building  a  cabin  of 
square-hewn  timbers.  Their  dress  was  still 
mostly  of  tanned  deer-hide,  a  material  to  the 
last  degree  uncomfortable  when  the  wearer 
was  caught  in  a  shower.  Their  shoes  were 
of  the  same,  and  a  good  Western  authority 
calls  a  wet  moccasin  "  a  decent  way  of  going 
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barefoot."  About  the  time,  however,  when 
Lincoln  grew  to  manhood,  garments  of  wool 
and  of  tow  began  to  be  worn,  dyed  with  the 
juice  of  the  butternut  or  white  walnut,  and 
the  hides  of  neat-cattle  began  to  be  tanned. 
But  for  a  good  while  it  was  only  the  women 
who  indulged  in  these  novelties.  There  was 
little  public  worship.  Occasionally  an  itiner- 
ant preacher  visited  a  county,  and  the  settlers 
for  miles  around  would  go  nearly  in  mass  to 
the  meeting.  If  a  man  was  possessed  of  a 
wagon,  the  family  rode  luxuriously ;  but  as  a 
rule  the  men  walked  and  the  women  went  on 
horseback  with  the  little  children  in  their  arms. 
It  was  considered  no  violation  of  the  sanctities 
of  the  occasion  to  carry  a  rifle  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  game  which  might  be  stirring 
during  the  long  walk.  Arriving  at  the  place 
of  meeting,  which  was  some  log  cabin  if  the 
weather  was  foul,  or  the  shade  of  a  tree  if  it 
was  fair,  the  assembled  worshipers  threw  their 
provisions  into  a  common  store  and  picnicked 
in  neighborly  companionship.  The  preacher 
would  then  take  off  his  coat,  and  go  at  his 
work  with  an  energy  unknown  to  our  days. 

There  were  few  other  social  meetings.  Men 
came  together  for  "  raisings,"  where  a  house 
was  built  in  a  day  ;  for  "log-rollings,"  where 
tons  of  excellent  timber  were  piled  together 
and  wastefully  burned ;  for  wolf-hunts,  where 
a  tall  pole  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie 
or  clearing,  and  a  great  circle  of  hunters 
formed  around  it,  sometimes  of  miles  in  di- 
ameter, which,  gradually  contracting  with 
shouts  and  yells,  drove  all  the  game  in  the 
woods  together  at  the  pole  for  slaughter ;  and 
for  horse-races,  which  bore  little  resemblance 
to  those  magnificent  exhibitions  which  are  the 
boast  of  Kentucky  at  this  time.  In  these  af- 
fairs the  women  naturally  took  no  part ;  but 
weddings,  which  were  entertainments  scarcely 
less  rude  and  boisterous,  were  their  own  pecu- 
liar province.  These  festivities  lasted  rarely 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  guests  as- 
sembled in  the  morning.  There  was  a  race 
for  the  whisky  bottle;  a  midday  dinner;  an 
afternoon  of  rough  games  and  outrageous 
practical  jokes  ;  a  supper  and  dance  at  night, 
interrupted  by  the  successive  withdrawals  of 
the  bride  and  groom,  attended  with  ceremonies 
and  jests  of  more  than  Rabelaisian  crudeness ; 
and  a  noisy  dispersal  next  day. 

The  one  point  at  which  they  instinctively 
clung  to  civilization  was  their  regard  for  law 
and  reverence  for  courts  of  justice.  Yet  these 
were  of  the  simplest  character  and  totally 
devoid  of  any  adventitious  accessories.  An 
early  jurist  of  the  country  writes  : *  "I  was 
Circuit  Prosecuting  Attorney  at  the  time  of 
the  trials  at   the  falls  of  Fall   Creek,  where 

*  O.  H.  Smith,  "  Early  Indiana  Trials,"  p.  2S5. 
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Pendleton  now  stands.  Four  of  the  prisoners 
were  convicted  of  murder,  and  three  of  them 
hung  for  killing  Indians.  The  court  was  held 
in  a  double  Log  cabin,  the  grand  jury  sat 
upon  a  log  in  the  woods,  and  the  foreman 
signed  the  bills  of  indictment,  which  I  had 
prepared,  upon  his  knee ;  there  was  not  a  petit 
juror  that  had  shoes  on;  all  wore  moccasins, 
and  were  belted  around  the  waist,  and  carried 
side-knives  used  by  the  hunters."  Yet  amidst 
all  this  apparent  savagery  we  see  justice  was 
done,  and  the  law  vindicated  even  against  the 
bitterest  prejudices  of  these  pioneer  jurymen. 

They  were  full  of  strange  superstitions. 
The  belief  in  witchcraft  had  long  ago  passed 
away  with  the  smoke  of  the  fagots  from  old 
and  Xew  England,  but  it  survived  far  into 
this  century  in  Kentucky  and  the  lower 
halves  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, — touched  with 
a  peculiar  tinge  of  African  magic.  The  pio- 
neers believed  in  it  for  good  and  evil.  Their 
veterinary  practice  was  mostly  by  charms  and 
incantations;  and  when  a  person  believed 
himself  bewitched,  a  shot  at  the  image  of  the 
witch  with  a  bullet  melted  out  of  a  half-dollar 
was  the  favorite  curative  agency.  Luck  was  an 
active  divinity  in  their  apprehension,  powerful 
for  blessing  or  bane,  announced  by  homely 
signs,  to  be  placated  by  quaint  ceremonies. 
A  dog  crossing  the  hunter's  path  spoiled  his 
day,  unless  he  instantly  hooked  his  little 
fingers  together,  and  pulled  till  the  animal 
disappeared.*  They  wrere  familiar  with  the 
ever-recurring  mystification  of  the  witch-hazel, 
or  divining-rod  ;  and  the  "  cure  by  faith  "  was 
as  well  known  to  them  as  it  has  since  become 
in  a  more  sophisticated  state  of  society.  The 
commonest  occurrences  were  heralds  of  death 
and  doom.  A  bird  lighting  in  a  window,  a  dog 
baying  at  certain  hours,  the  cough  of  a  horse 
in  the  direction  of  a  child,  the  sight,  or  worse 
still,  the  touch  of  a  dead  snake,  heralded  do- 
mestic woe.  A  wagon  driving  past  the  house 
witli  a  load  of  baskets  was  a  warning  of  at- 
mospheric disturbance.  A  vague  and  igno- 
rant astronomy  governed  their  plantings  and 
sowings,  the  breeding  of  their  cattle,  and  all 
farm-work.  They  must  fell  trees  for  fence- 
rails  before  noon,  and  in  the  waxing  of  the 
moon.  Fences  built  when  there  was  no  moon  f 
would  give  way;  but  that  was  the  proper 
season  for  planting  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables whose  fruit  grows  underground;  those 
which  bear  their  product -in  the  air  must  be 
planted  when  the  moon  shone.  The  magical 
power  of  the  moon  was  wide  in  its  influence; 
it  extended  to  the  most  minute  details  of  life. 

Among  these  people,  and  in  all  essential 
respects  one  of  them,  Abraham  Lincoln  passed 
his  childhood  and  youth.  He  was  not  re- 
*  Lamon,  p.  44.  t  lb. 


markably  precocious.  His  mind  was  slow  in 
acquisition,  and  his  powers  of  reasoning  and 
rhetoric  improved  constantly  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  at  a  rate  of  progress  marvelously  regular 
and  sustained.  But  there  was  that  about  him, 
even  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  which  might 
well  justify  his  admiring  friends  in  presaging 
for  him  an  unusual  career.  He  had  read  every 
book  he  could  find,  and  could  "spell  down" 
the  whole  county  at  their  orthographical  con- 
tests. By  dint  of  constant  practice  he  had  ac- 
quired an  admirably  clear  and  serviceable 
handwriting.  He  occasionally  astounded  his 
companions  by  such  glimpses  of  occult  science 
as  that  the  world  is  round  and  that  the  sun  is 
relatively  stationary.  He  wrote,  for  his  own 
amusement  and  edification,  essays  on  politics, 
of  which  gentlemen  of  standing  who  had  been 
favored  with  a  perusal  said  with  authority,  at 
the  cross-roads  grocery,  "  The  world  can't 
beat  it."  One  or  two  of  these  compositions 
got  into  print  and  vastly  increased  the  author's 
local  fame.  He  was  also  a  magnanimous 
boy,  with  a  larger  and  kindlier  spirit  than 
common.  His  generosity,  courage,  and  capa- 
bility of  discerning  two  sides  to  a  dispute, 
were  remarkable  even  then,  and  won  him 
the  admiration  of  those  to  whom  such  qual- 
ities were  unknown.  But  perhaps  after  all  the 
thing  which  gained  and  fixed  his  mastery 
over  his  fellows  was  to  a  great  degree  his 
gigantic  stature  and  strength.  He  attained 
his  full  growth,  six  feet  and  four  inches,  two 
years  before  he  came  of  age.  He  rarely  met 
with  a  man  he  could  not  easily  handle.  His 
strength  is  still  a  tradition  in  Spencer  County  4 
One  aged  man  says  that  he  has  seen  him 
"  pick  up  and  carry  away  a  chicken-house 
weighing  six  hundred  pounds."  At  another 
time,  seeing  some  men  preparing  a  contriv- 
ance for  lifting  some  large  posts,  Abe  quickly 
shouldered  the  posts  and  took  them  where 
they  were  needed.  One  of  his  employers  says, 
"  He  could  sink  an  axe  deeper  into  wood 
than  any  man  I  ever  saw."  With  strength 
like  this  and  a  brain  to  direct  it,  a  man  was 
a  born  leader  in  that  country  and  at  that  time. 
There  are,  of  course,  foolish  stories  extant 
that  Abraham  used  to  boast,  and  that  others 
used  to  predict,  that  he  should  be  President 
some  day.  The  same  thing  is  daily  said  of 
thousands  of  boys  who  will  never  be  con- 
stables. But  there  is  evidence  that  he  felt  too 
large  for  the  life  of  a  farm-hand  on  Pigeon 
Creek,  and  his  thoughts  naturally  turned,  after 
the  manner  of  restless  boys  in  the  West,  to 
the  river,  as  the  avenue  of  escape  from  the 
narrow  life  of  the  woods.  He  once  asked  an 
old  friend  to  give  him  a  recommendation  to 
some  steamboat  on  the  Ohio,  but  desisted 
t  Lamon,  p.  52. 
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from  his  purpose  on  being  reminded  that  his 
father  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  time 
for  a  year  or  so  more.  But  in  1828  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  a  little  glimpse  of  the  world 
outside,  and  the  boy  gladly  embraced  it.  He 
was  hired  by  Mr.  Gentry,  the  proprietor  of 
the  neighboring  village  of  Gentry ville,  to 
accompany  his  son  with  a  flat-boat  of  prod- 
uce to  New  Orleans  and  intermediate  land- 
ings. The  voyage  was  made  successfully, 
and  Abraham  gained  great  credit  for  his 
management  and  sale  of  the  cargo.  The 
only  important  incident  of  the  trip  occurred 
at  the  plantation  of  Madame  Duchesne, 
a  few  miles  below  Baton  Rouge.  The  young 
merchants  had  tied  up  for  the  night  and  were 
asleep  in  the  cabin,  when  they  were  aroused 
by  shuffling  footsteps,  which  proved  to  be  a 
gang  of  marauding  negroes,  coming  to  rob 
the  boat.  Abraham  instantly  attacked  them 
with  a  club,  knocked  several  overboard  and 
put  the  rest  to  flight ;  flushed  with  battle,  he 
and  Allen  Gentry  carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  pursued  the  retreating 
Africans  some  distance  in  the  darkness.  They 
then  returned  to  the  boat,  bleeding  but  vic- 
torious, and  hastily  swung  into  the  stream  and 
floated  down  the  river  till  daylight.  Lincoln's 
exertions  in  later  years  for  the  welfare  of  the 
African  race  showed  that  this  night  battle 
had  not  led  him  to  any  hasty  and  hostile 
generalizations. 

The  next  autumn,  John  Hanks,  the  stead- 
iest and  most  trustworthy  of  the  family,  went 
to  Illinois.  Though  an  illiterate  and  rather 
dull  man,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  solidity  of 
character  and  consequently  some  influence  and 
consideration  in  the  household.  He  settled  in 
Macon  County,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  country,  and  especially  with  its  admirable 
distribution  into  prairie  and  timber,  that  he 
sent  repeated  messages  to  his  friends  in  In- 
diana to  come  out  and  join  him.  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  always  ready  to  move.  He  had 
probably  by  this  time  despaired  of  ever  own- 
ing any  unencumbered  real  estate  in  Indiana, 
and  the  younger  members  of  the  family  had 
little  to  bind  them  to  the  place  where  they 
saw  nothing  in  the  future  but  hard  work  and 
poor  living.  Thomas  Lincoln  handed  over 
his  farm  to  Mr.  Gentry,  sold  his  crop  of  corn 
and  hogs,  packed  his  household  goods  and 
those  of  his  children  and  sons-in-law  into  a 
single  wagon,  drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen, 
the  combined  wealth  of  himself  and  Dennis 
Hanks,  and  started  for  the  new  State.  His 
daughter  Sarah  or  Nancy,  for  she  was  called 
by  both  names,  who  married  Aaron  Grigsby 
a  few  years  before,  had  died  in  childbirth. 
The  emigrating  family  consisted  of  the  Lin- 
colns,  John  Johnston,  Mrs.  Lincoln's  son,  and 


her  daughters,  Mrs.    Hall  and   Mrs.    Hanks, 
with  their  husbands. 

Two  weeks  of  weary  tramping  through  for- 
est roads  and  muddy  prairie,  and  the  danger- 
ous fording  of  streams  swollen  by  the  Febru- 
ary thaws,  brought  the  party  to  John  Hanks's 
place  near  Decatur.  He  met  them  with  a 
frank  and  energetic  welcome.  He  had  already 
selected  a  piece  of  ground  for  them  a  (t\v 
miles  from  his  own,  and  had  the  logs  ready 
for  their  house.  They  numbered  men  enough 
to  build  without  calling  in  their  neighbors, 
and  immediately  put  up  a  cabin  on  the  north 
fork  of  the  Sangamon  River.  The  family  thus 
housed  and  sheltered,  one  more  bit  of  filial 
work  remained  for  Abraham  before  assuming 
his  virile  independence.  With  the  assistance 
of  John  Hanks,  he  plowed  fifteen  acres,  and 
split,  from  the  tall  walnut-trees  of  the  prime- 
val forest,  enough  rails  to  surround  them  with 
a  fence.  Little  did  either  dream,  while  engaged 
in  this  work,  that  the  day  would  come  when 
the  appearance  of  John  Hanks  in  a  public 
meeting,  with  two  of  these  rails  on  his  shoul- 
der, would  electrify  a  State  convention,  and 
kindle  throughout  the  country  a  contagious 
and  unreasoning  enthusiasm,  whose  results 
would  reach  to  endless  generations. 


in. 


Illinois  in  1830. 

The  Lincolns  arrived  in  Illinois  just  in  time 
to  entitle  themselves  to  be  called  pioneers. 
When,  in  after  years,  associations  of  "  Old 
Settlers  "  began  to  be  formed  in  Central  Illi- 
nois, the  qualification  for  membership  agreed 
upon  by  common  consent  was  a  residence  in 
the  country  before  "the  winter  of  the  deep 
snow."  This  was  in  1830-31^  season  of  such 
extraordinary  severity  that  it  has  formed  for 
half  a  century  a  recognized  date  in  the  middle 
counties  of  Illinois,  among  those  to  whom  in 
those  days  diaries  and  journals  were  unknown. 
The  snowfall  began  in  the  Christmas  holidays 
and  continued  until  the  snow  was  three  feet 
deep  on  level  ground.  Then  came  a  cold  rain, 
freezing  as  it  fell  until  a  thick  crust  of  ice 
gathered  over  the  snow.  The  weather  became 
intensely  cold,  the  mercury  sinking  to  twelve 
degrees  below  zero,  Fahrenheit,  and  remaining 
there  for  two  weeks.*  The  storm  came  on 
with  such  suddenness  that  all  who  were 
abroad  had  great  trouble  in  reaching  their 
homes,  and  many  perished.  One  mant  relates 
that  he  and  a  friend  or  two  were  out  in  a 
hunting  party  with  an  ox-team.     They  had 

*  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  "Address  to  Old  Settlers  of 
Morgan  County." 
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collected  a  wagon-load  of  game  and  were  on 
their  way  home  when  the  storm  struck  them. 
After  they  had  gone  four  miles  they  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  wagon  ;  the  snow  fell 
in  heavy  masses  "  as  if  thrown  from  a  scoop- 
shovel'' ;  arriving  within  two  miles  of  their 
habitation,  they  were  forced  to  trust  to  the 
instinct  of  their  animals  and  reached  home 
hanging  to  the  tails  of  their  steers.  Not  all 
were  so  fortunate.  Some  were  found  weeks 
afterwards  in  the  snow-drifts,  their  flesh  gnawed 
by  famished  wolves ;  and  the  fate  of  others 
was  unknown  until  the  late  spring  sunshine 
revealed  their  resting-places.  To  those  who 
escaped,  the  winter  was  tedious  and  terrible. 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  the  isolation 
to  which  such  weather  condemns  the  pioneer. 
For  weeks  they  remained  in  their  cabins  hop- 
ing for  some  mitigation  of  the  frost.  When  at 
last  they  were  driven  out  by  the  fear  of  fam- 
ine, the  labor  of  establishing  communications 
was  enormous.  They  finally  made  roads  by 
"  wallowing  through  the  snow,"  as  an  Illinois 
historian  expresses  it,*  and  going  patiently 
over  the  same  track  until  the  snow  was  tram- 
pled hard  and  rounded  like  a  turnpike.  These 
roads  lasted  far  into  the  spring,  when  the  snow 
had  melted  from  the  plains,  and  wound  for 
miles  like  threads  of  silver  over  the  rich  black 
loam  of  the  prairies.  After  that  winter  game 
was  never  again  so  plentiful  in  the  State.  Much 
still  remained,  of  course,  but  it  never  recov- 
ered entirely  from  the  rigors  of  that  season 
and  the  stupid  enterprise  of  the  pioneer  hunt- 
ers, who,  when  they  -came  out  of  their  snow- 
beleaguered  cabins,  began  chasing  and  killing 
the  starved  deer  by  herds.  It  was  easy  work  ; 
the  crust  of  the  snow  was  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  men  and  dogs,  but  the 
slender  hoofs  of  the  deer  would  after  a  few 
bounds  pierce  the  treacherous  surface.  This 
destructive  slaughter  went  on  until  the  game 
grew  too  lean  to  be  worth  the  killing.  All 
sorts  of  wild  animals  grew  scarce  from  that 
winter.  Old  settlers  say  that  the  slow  cowardly 
breed  of  prairie  wolves,  which  used  to  be 
caught  and  killed  as  readily  as  sheep,  disap- 
peared about  that  time  and  none  but  the  fleeter 
and  stronger  survived.t 

Only  once  since  then  has  nature  shown  such 
extravagant  severity  in  Illinois,  and  that  was  on 
a  day  in  the  winter  of  1836,  known  to  Illinois^ 
ans  as  "  the  sudden  change."  At  noon  on  the 
20th  of  December,  after  a  warm  and  rainy 
morning,  the  ground  being  covered  with  mud 
and  slush,  the  temperature  fell  instantly  forty 
degrees.  A  man  riding  into  Springfield  for  a 
marriage  license  says  a  roaring  and  crackling 
wind  came  upon  him  and  the  rain  drops  drip- 

*  Power, "  Early  Settlers  of  Sangamon  County,"  p.  62. 
t  "  Old  Times  in  McLean  County,"  p.  414. 


ping  from  his  bridle-reins  and  beard  changed 
in  a  second  into  jingling  icicles.  He  rode  hastily 
into  the  town  and  arrived  in  a  few  minutes  at 
his  destination ;  but  his  clothes  were  frozen  like 
sheet  iron,  and  man  and  saddle  had  to  be  taken 
into  the  house  together  to  be  thawed  apart. 
Geese  and  chickens  were  caught  by  the  feet  and 
wings  and  frozen  to  the  wet  ground.  A  drove 
of  a  thousand  hogs,  which  were  being  driven 
to  St.  Louis,  rushed  together  for  warmth,  and 
became  piled  in  a  great  heap.  Those  inside 
smothered  and  those  outside  froze,  and  the 
ghastly  pyramid  remained  there  on  the  prairie 
for  weeks:  the  drovers  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives.  Men  killed  their  horses,  disemboweled 
them,  and  crept  into  the  cavity  of  their  bodies 
to  escape  the  murderous  wind.J 

The  pioneer  period  of  Illinois  was  ending 
as  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  tall  boy  drove 
their  ox-cart  over  the  Indiana  line.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  had  grown  to  157,447.  It 
still  clung  to  the  wooded  borders  of  the  water- 
courses; scattered  settlements  were  to  be 
found  all  along  the  Mississippi  and  its  ahiuents, 
from  where  Cairo  struggled  for  life  in  the 
swamps  of  the  Ohio  to  the  bustling  and  busy 
mining  camps  which  the  recent  discovery  of 
lead  had  brought  to  Galena.  A  line  of  villages 
from  Alton  to  Peoria  dotted  the  woodland 
which  the  Illinois  River  had  stretched,  like  a 
green  baldric,  diagonally  across  the  bosom  of 
the  State.  Then  there  were  long  reaches  of 
wilderness  before  you  came  to  Fort  Dearborn, 
where  there  was  nothing  as  yet  to  give  prom- 
ise of  that  miraculous  growth  which  was  soon 
to  make  Chicago  a  proverb  to  the  world. 
There  were  a  few  settlements  in  the  fertile 
region  called  the  Military  Tract ;  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  was  getting  itself  settled 
here  and  there.  People  were  coming  in  freely 
to  the  Sangamon  country.  But  a  grassy  soli- 
tude stretched  from  Galena  to  Chicago,  and 
the  upper  half  of  the  State  generally  was  a  wil- 
derness. The  earlier  emigrants,  principally  of 
the  poorer  class  of  Southern  farmers,  shunned 
the  prairies  with  something  of  a  supersti- 
tious dread.  They  preferred  to  pass  the  first 
years  of  their  occupation  in  the  wasteful 
and  laborious  work  of  clearing  a  patch  of 
timber  for  corn,  rather  than  enter  upon  those 
rich  savannas  which  were  ready  to  break  into 
fertility  at  the  slightest  provocation  of  culture. 
Even  so  late  as  1835,  writes  Mr.  J.  F.  Speed, 
"  no  one  dreamed  the  prairies  would  ever  be 
occupied."    It  was    thought    they  would   be 

%  Although  all  inhabitants  of  Sangamon  County  are 
acquainted  with  these  facts,  and  we  have  often  heard 
them  and  many  others  like  them  from  the  lips  of  eye-wit- 
nesses, we  have  preferred  to  cite  only  those  which  are 
given  in  the  careful  and  conscientious  compilation  en- 
titled "  The  Early  Settlers  of  Sangamon  County,"  by 
the  Rev.  John  Carroll  Power. 
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used  perpetually  as  grazing-fields  for  stock. 
For  years  the  long  processions  of  "  movers  " 
wound  over  those  fertile  and  neglected  plains, 
taking  no  hint  of  the  wealth  suggested  by  the 
rank  luxuriance  of  vegetable  growth  around 
them,  the  carpet  of  brilliant  flowers  spread 
over  the  verdant  knolls,  the  strong,  succulent 
grass  that  waved  in  the  breeze,  full  of  warm 
and  vital  odor,  as  high  as  the  waist  of  a  man. 
In  after  years,  when  the  emigration  from  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  began  to  pour 
in,  the  prairies  were  rapidly  taken  up,  and  the 
relative  growth  and  importance  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  State  were  immediately  re- 
versed. Governor  Ford,  writing  about  1847, 
attributes  this  result  to  the  fact  that  the  best 
class  of  Southern  people  were  slow  to  emigrate 
to  a  State  where  they  could  not  take  their 
slaves ;  while  the  settlers  from  the  North,  not 
being  debarred  by  the  State  Constitution  from 
bringing  their  property  with  them,  were  of  a 
different  class.  "  The  northern  part  of  the 
State  was  settled  in  the  first  instance  by  wealthy 
farmers,  enterprising  merchants,  millers,  and 
manufacturers.  They  made  farms,  built  mills, 
churches,  school-houses,  towns,  and  cities,  and 
constructed  roads  and  bridges  as  if  by  magic; 
so  that  although  the  settlements  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  are  from  twenty  to  fifty 
years  in  advance  on  the  score  of  age,  yet  are 
they  ten  years  behind  in  point  of  wealth  and 
all  the  appliances  of  a  higher  civilization."  * 

At  the  time  which  we  are  specially  consid- 
ering, however,  the  few  inhabitants  of  the 
south  and  the  center  were  principally  from 
what  came  afterwards  to  be  called  the  border 
slave  States.  They  were  mostly  a  simple, 
neighborly,  unambitious  people,  contented 
with  their  condition,  living  upon  plain  fare, 
and  knowing  not  much  of  anything  better. 
Luxury  was,  of  course,  unknown;  even  wealth, 
if  it  existed,  could  procure  few  of  the  comforts 
of  refined  life.  But  there  was  little  or  no 
money  in  circulation.  Exchanges  were  effected 
by  the  most  primitive  forms  of  barter,  and 
each  family  must  rely  chiefly  upon  itself  for 
the  means  of  living.  The  neighbors  would 
lend  a  hand  in  building  a  cabin  for  a  new- 
comer ;  after  that  he  must  in  most  cases  shift 
for  himself.  Many  a  man  coming  from  an 
old  community,  and  imperfectly  appreciating 
the  necessities  of  pioneer  life,  has  found  sud- 
denly, on  the  approach  of  winter,  that  he 
must  learn  to  make  shoes  or  go  barefoot. 
The  furniture  of  their  houses  was  made  with 
an  axe  from  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Their 
clothing  was  all  made  at  home.  The  buck- 
skin days  were  over  to  a  great  extent,  though 
an  occasional  hunting-shirt  and  pair  of  moc- 
casins were  still  seen.  But  flax  and  hemp  had 
*  "  History  of  Illinois,"  p.  280. 


begun  to  be  cultivated,  and  as  the  v.- 
were  killed  off  the  sheep-folds  increased,  and 
garments  resembling  those  of  civilization 
were  spun  and  woven,  and  cut  and  sewed,  by 
the  women  of  the  family.  When  a  man  had  a 
suit  of  jeans  colored  with  butternut-juice,  and 
his  wife  a  dress  of  linsey,  they  could  appear 
with  the  best  at  a  wedding  or  a  quilting  frolic. 
The  superfluous  could  not  have  been  said  to 
exist  in  a  community  where  men  made  their 
own  buttons,  where  women  dug  roots  in  the 
woods  to  make  their  tea  with,  where  many 
children  never  saw  a  stick  of  candy  until  after 
they  were  grown.  The  only  sweetmeats 
known  were  those  a  skillful  cook  could  com- 
pose from  the  honey  plundered  from  the  hol- 
low oaks  where  the  wild  bees  had  stored  it. 
Yet  there  was  withal  a  kind  of  rude  plenty  ; 
the  woods  swarmed  with  game,  and  after 
swine  began  to  be  raised,  there  was  the  bacon 
and  hoe-cake  which  any  south-western  farmer 
will  say  is  good  enough  for  a  king.  The 
greatest  privation  was  the  lack  of  steel  im- 
plements. His  axe  was  as  precious  to  the 
pioneer  as  his  sword  to  the  knight  errant. 
Governor  Reynolds  speaks  of  the  panic  felt 
in  his  father's  family  when  the  axe  was  dropped 
into  a  stream.  A  battered  piece  of  tin  wTas 
carefully  saved  and  smoothed,  and  made 
into  a  grater  for  green  corn. 

They  had  their  own  amusements,  of  course; 
no  form  of  society  is  without  them,  from  the 
anthropoid  apes  to  the  Jockey  Club.  As  to  the 
grosser  and  ruder  shapes  taken  by  the  diver- 
sions of  the  pioneers,  we  will  let  Mr.  Herndon 
speak — their  contemporary  annalist  and 
ardent  panegyrist :  "  These  men  could  shave 
a  horse's  mane  and  tail,  paint,  disfigure,  and 
offer  it  for  sale  to  the  owner.  They  could 
hoop  up  in  a  hogshead  a  drunken  man,  they 
themselves  being  drunk,  put  in  and  nail  fast  the 
head,  and  roll  the  man  down  hill  a  hundred  feet 
or  more.  They  could  run  down  a  lean  and 
hungry  wild  pig,  catch  it,  heat  a  ten-plate 
stove-furnace  hot,  and  putting  in  the  pig,  could 
cook  it,  they  dancing  the  while  a  merry  jig." 
Wild  oats  of  this  kind  seem  hardly  compati- 
ble with  a  harvest  of  civilization,  but  it  is 
contended  that  such  of  these  roysterers  as 
survived  their  stormy  beginnings  became  de- 
cent and  serious  citizens.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hern- 
don insists  that  even  in  their  hot  youth  they 
showed  the  promise  of  goodness  and  piety. 
"  They  attended  church,  heard  the  sermon, 
wept  and  prayed,  shouted,  got  up  and  fought 
an  hour,  and  then  went  back  to  prayer,  just  as 
the  spirit  moved  them."  t  The  camp-meeting 
may  be  said,  with  no  irreverent  intention,  to 
have  been  their  principal  means  of  intellectual 

t  William    H.   Herndon's    speech   at  Old   Settlers' 
Meeting,  Menard  County. 
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excitement.  The  circuit  preachers  were  for  a 
long  time  the  only  circulating  medium  of 
thought  and  emotion  that  kept  the  isolated 
settlements  from  utter  spiritual  stagnation. 
They  were  men  of  great  physical  and  moral 
endurance,  absolutely  devoted  to  their  work, 
which  they  pursued  in  the  face  of  every  hard- 
ship and  discouragement.  Their  circuits  were 
frequently  so  great  in  extent  that  they  were 
forced  to  be  constantly  on  the  route ;  what 
reading  they  did  was  done  in  the  saddle. 
They  received  perhaps  fifty  dollars  from  the 
missionary  fund  and  half  as  much  more  from 
their  congregations,  paid  for  the  most  part  in 
necessaries  of  life.*  Their  oratory  was  suited 
to  their  longitude,  and  was  addressed  exclu- 
sively to  the  emotions  of  their  hearers.  It  was 
often  very  effective,  producing  shouts  and 
groans  and  genuflections  among  the  audience 
at  large,  and  terrible  convulsions  among  the 
more  nervous  and  excitable.  We  hear  some- 
times of  a  whole  congregation  prostrated  as 
by  a  hurricane,  flinging  their  limbs  about  in 
furious  contortions,  with  wild  outcries.  To 
this  day  some  of  the  survivors  of  that  period 
insist  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  Almighty, 
and  nothing  less,  that  thus  manifested  itself. 
The  minister,  however,  did  not  always  share 
in  the  delirium  of  his  hearers.  Governor  Rey- 
nolds tells  us  of  a  preacher  in  Sangamon 
County,  who,  before  his  sermon,  had  set  a 
wolf-trap  in  view  of  his  pulpit.  In  the  midst 
of  his  exhortations  his  keen  eyes  saw  the  dis- 
tant trap  collapse,  and  he  continued  in  the 
same  intonation  with  which  he  had  been 
preaching,  "  Mind  the  text,  brethren,  till  I  go 
kill  that  wolf!  "  With  all  the  failings  and  ec- 
centricities of  this  singular  class  of  men,  they 
did  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  are  entitled  to 
especial  credit  among  those  who  conquered 
the  wilderness.  The  emotions  they  excited 
did  not  all  die  away  in  the  shouts  and  contor- 
tions of  the  meeting.  Not  a  few  of  the  cabins 
in  the  clearings  were  the  abode  of  a  fervent 
religion  and  an  austere  morality.  Many  a 
traveler,  approaching  a  rude  hut  in  the  woods 
in  the  gathering  twilight,  distrusting  the  gaunt 
and  silent  family  who  gave  him  an  unsmiling 
welcome,  the  bare  interior,  the  rifles  and 
knives  conspicuously  displayed,  has  felt  his 
fears  vanish  when  he  sat  down  to  supper,  and 
the  master  of  the  house,  in  a  few  fervent 
words,  invoked  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  the 
meal. 

There  was  very  little  social  intercourse ;  a 
visit  was  a  serious  matter,  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  days  of  travel.  It  was  the  custom 
among  families,  when  the  longing  for  the  sight 
of  kindred  faces  was  too  strong  to  withstand, 
to  move  in  a  body  to  the  distant  settlement 
"  Old  Times  in  McLean  County,"  p.  194. 


where  their  relatives  lived  and  remain  with 
them  for  a  month  at  a  time.  The  claims  of 
consanguinity  were  more  regarded  than  now. 
Almost  the  only  festivities  were  those  which 
accompanied  weddings,  and  these  were,  of 
course,  of  a  primitive  kind.  The  perils  and 
adventures  through  which  the  young  pioneers 
went  to  obtain  their  brides  furnish  forth  thou- 
sands of  tales  by  Western  firesides.  Instead  of 
taking  the  rosy  daughter  of  a  neighbor,  the 
enterprising  bachelor  would  often  go  back  to 
Kentucky,  and  pass  through  as  many  adven- 
tures in  bringing  his  wife  home  as  a  returning 
crusader  would  meet  between  Beirut  and 
Vienna.  If  she  was  a  young  woman  who  re- 
spected herself,  the  household  gear  she  would 
insist  on  bringing  would  entail  an  Iliad  of 
embarrassments.  An  old  farmer  of  Sangamon 
County  still  talks  of  a  feather-bed  weighing 
fifty-four  pounds  with  which  his  wife  made 
him  swim  six  rivers  under  penalty  of  desertion. 

It  was  not  always  easy  to  find  a  competent 
authority  to  perform  the  ceremony.  A  justice 
in  McLean  County  lived  by  the  bank  of  a 
river,  and  his  services  were  sometimes  required 
by  impatient  lovers  on  the  other  bank  when 
the  waters  were  too  torrential  to  cross.  In 
such  cases,  being  a  conscientious  man,  he  al- 
ways insisted  that  they  should  ride  into  the 
stream  far  enough  for  him  to  discern  their 
features,  holding  torches  to  their  faces  by  night 
and  by  storm.  The  wooing  of  those  days  was 
prompt  and  practical.  There  was  no  time  for 
the  gradual  approaches  of  an  idler  and  more 
conventional  age.  It  is  related  of  one  Stout, 
one  of  the  legendary  Nimrods  of  Illinois,  who 
was  well  and  frequently  married,  that  he  had 
one  unfailing  formula  of  courtship.  He  always 
promised  the  ladies  whose  hearts  he  was  be- 
sieging that  "  they  should  live  in  the  timber 
where  they  could  pick  up  their  own  firewood." 

Theft  was  almost  unknown;  property,  being 
so  hard  to  get,  was  jealously  guarded,  as  we 
have  already  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Kentucky.  The  pioneers  of  Illinois 
brought  with  them  the  same  rigid  notions  of 
honesty  which  their  environment  maintained. 
A  man  in  Macoupin  County  left  his  wagon, 
loaded  with  corn,  stuck  in  the  prairie  mud 
for  two  weeks  near  a  frequented  road.  When 
he  returned  he  found  some  of  his  corn  gone, 
but  there  was  money  enough  tied  in  the 
sacks  to  pay  for  what  was  taken.  Men  carry- 
ing bags  of  silver  from  the  towns  of  Illinois 
to  St.  Louis  rather  made  a  display  of  it,  as 
it  enhanced  their  own  importance,  and  there 
was  no  fear  of  robbery.  There  were  of 
course  no  locks  on  the  cabin  doors,  and  the 
early  merchants  sometimes  left  their  stores 
unprotected  for  days  together  when  they 
went  to  the  nearest  city  to  replenish   their 
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stocks.  Of  course  there  were  rare  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  but  a  single  theft  alarmed  and 
excited  a  whole  neighborhood.  When  a  crime 
was  traced  home,  the  family  of  the  criminal 
were  generally  obliged  to  remove. 

There  were  still,  even  so  late  as  the  time  to 
which  we  are  referring,  two  alien  elements  in 
the  population  of  the  State  —  the  French  and 
the  Indians.  The  French  settlements  about 
Kaskaskia  retained  much  of  their  national 
character,  and  the  pioneers  from  the  South 
who  visited  them  or  settled  among  them 
never  ceased  to  wonder  at  their  gayety,  their 
peaceable  industry  and  enterprise,  and  their 
domestic  affection,  which  they  did  not  care 
to  dissemble  and  conceal  like  their  shy 
and  reticent  neighbors.  It  was  a  daily  spec- 
tacle, which  never  lost  its  strangeness  for  the 
Tennesseeans  and  Kentuckians,  to  see  the 
Frenchman  returning  from  his  work  greeted 
by  his  wife  and  children  with  embraces  of 
welcome  "at  the  gate  of  his  door-yard,  and 
in  view  of  all  the  villagers."*  The  natural 
and  kindly  fraternization  of  the  Frenchmen 
with  the  Indians  was  also  a  cause  of  wonder 
to  the  Americans.  The  friendly  intercourse 
between  them,  and  their  occasional  inter- 
marriages, seemed  little  short  of  monstrous 
to  the  ferocious  exclusiveness  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon. f  The  Indians  in  the  central  part  of 
Illinois  cut  very  little  figure  in  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  pioneers ;  they  occupied  much 
the  same  relation  to  them  as  the  tramp  to  the 
housewife  of  to-day.  The  Winnebago  war  in 
1827  and  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1831  dis- 
turbed only  the  northern  portions  of  the  State. 
A  few  scattered  and  vagrant  lodges  of  Potta- 
watomies  and  Kickapoos  were  all  the  pioneers 
of  Sangamon  and  neighboring  counties  ever 
met.  They  were  spared  the  heroic  struggle 
of  the  advance-guard  of  civilization  in  other 
States.  A  woman  was  sometimes  alarmed  by 
a  visit  from  a  drunken  savage ;  poultry  and 
pigs  occasionally  disappeared  when  they  were 
in  the  neighborhood;  but  life  was  not  dark- 
ened by  the  constant  menace  of  massacre.  A 
few  years  earlier,  indeed,  the  relations  of  the 
two  races  had  been  more  strained,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  an  act  passed  by  the  territorial 
Legislature  in  18 14,  offering  a  reward  of  fifty 
dollars  to  any  citizen  or  ranger  who  should  kill 
or  take  any  depredating  Indian  .J  As  only  two 
dollars  was  paid  for  killing  a  wolf,  it  is  easy  to 
see  hew  the  pioneers  regarded  the  forest  folk 
in   point    of   relative    noxiousness.    But    ten 

*  Hall's  "  Sketches  of  the  West." 

t  Michelet  notices  this  exclusiveness  of  the  English, 
and  inveighs  against  it  in  his  most  lyric  style.  "  Crime 
contre  la  nature  !  Crime  contre  l'humanite  !  II  sera 
expie  par  la  sterility  de  l'esprit." 

X  "  Life  and  Times  of  Ninian  Edwards,"  p.  163. 


years  later  a  handful  only  of  the  KickapOOfl 
remained  in  Sangamon  County,  the  specter 
of  the  vanished  people.  A  chief  named 
Machina  came  one  day  to  a  family  who  were 
clearing  a  piece  of  timber,  and  issued  an 
order  of  eviction  in  these  words  :  "  Too  much 
come  white  man.  T'other  side  Sangamon." 
He  threw  a  handful  of  dried  leaves  in  the  air 
to  show  how  he  would  scatter  the  pale  faces, 
but  he  never  fulfilled  his  threats  further  than 
to  come  in  occasionally  and  ask  for  a  drink 
of  whisky.  That  such  trivial  details  are  still 
related,  only  shows  how  barren  of  incident 
was  the  life  of  these  obscure  founders  of 
a  great  empire.  Any  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, any  cause  of  sensation,  was  a  godsend. 
When  V annoy  murdered  his  wife  in  Spring- 
field, whole  families  put  on  their  best  clothes 
and  drove  fifty  miles  through  bottomless  mud 
and  swollen  rivers  to  see  him  hanged. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  naturally  in  such  a 
state  of  things  the  fabric  of  political  society 
developed  itself  from  its  germ.  The  county 
of  Sangamon  was  called  by  an  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  182 1  out  of  a  verdant  solitude  of 
half  a  million  acres,  inhabited  by  a  few  fami- 
lies. An  election  for  county  commissioners 
was  ordered ;  three  men  were  chosen ;  they 
came  together  at  the  cabin  of  John  Kelly,  at 
Spring  Creek.  He  was  a  roving  bachelor  from 
North  Carolina,  devoted  to  the  chase,  who 
had  built  his  hut  three  years  before  on  the 
margin  of  this  green-bordered  rivulet,  where 
the  deer  passed  by  in  hundreds,  going  in  the 
morning  from  the  shady  banks  of  the  Sanga- 
mon to  feed  on  the  rich  green  grass  of  the 
prairie,  and  returning  in  the  twilight.  He  was 
so  delighted  with  this  hunters'  paradise  §  that 
he  sent  for  his  brothers  to  join  him.  They 
came  and  brought  their  friends,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  in  this  immense  county  of  over 
eight  hundred  square  miles  in  extent  the  set- 
tlement of  John  Kelly  at  Spring  Creek  was 
the  only  place  where  there  was  shelter  for  the 
commissioners  ;  and  thus  it  became  the  tem- 
porary county-seat,  duly  described  in  the 
official  report  of  the  commissioners  as  "  a 
certain  point  in  the  prairie  near  John  Kelly's 
field,  on  the  waters  of  Spring  Creek,  at  a  stake 
marked  Z  and  D  (the  initials  of  the  commis- 
sioners) to  be  the  temporary  seat  of  justice 
for  said  county;  and  we  do  further  agree  that 
the  said  county-seat  be  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Springfield";  and  in  this  manner 
the  future  capital  received  that  hackneyed 
title,  when  the  distinctive  and  musical  name 
of  Sangamon  was  ready  to  their  hands.  The 
same  day  they  agreed  with  John  Kelly  to  build 
them  a  court-house,  for  which  they  paid  him 

§  Power,  "Early  Settlers  of  Sangamon  County," 
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forty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  In  twenty- 
four  days  the  house  was  built  —  one  room  of 
rough  logs,  the  jury  retiring  to  any  sequestered 
glade  they  fancied  for  their  deliberation.  They 
next  ordered  the  building  of  a  jail,  which  cost 
just  twice  as  much  money  as  the  court-house, 
for  obvious  reasons.  Constables  and  over- 
seers of  the  poor  were  appointed,  and  all  the 
machinery  of  government  prepared  for  the 
population  which  was  hourly  expected.  It 
was  taken  for  granted  that  malefactors  would 
come  and  the  constables  have  employment, 
and  the  poor  they  would  have  always  with 
them,  when  once  they  began  to  arrive.  This 
was  only  a  temporary  arrangement,  but  when, 
a  year  or  two  later,  the  time  came  to  fix  upon 
a  permanent  seat  of  justice  for  the  county, 
the  resources  of  the  Spring  Creek  men  were 
equal  to  the  emergency.  When  the  commis- 
sioners came  to  decide  on  the  relative  merits 
of  Springfield  and  another  site  a  few  miles 
away,  they  led  them  through  brake,  through 
brier,  by  mud  knee- deep  and  by  water-courses 
so  exasperating  that  the  wearied  and  baffled 
officials  declared  they  would  seek  no  further, 
and  Springfield  became  the  county-  seat  for  all 
time ;  and  greater  destinies  were  in  store  for 
it  through  means  not  wholly  dissimilar.  Na- 
ture had  made  it  merely  a  pleasant  hunting- 
ground;  the  craft  and  the  industry  of  its  first 
settlers  made  it  a  capital. 

The  courts  which  were  held  in  these  log 
huts  were  as  rude  as  might  be  expected;  yet 
there  is  evidence  that  although  there  was  no 
superfluity  of  law  or  of  learning,  justice  was 
substantially  administered.  The  lawyers  came 
mostly  from  Kentucky,  though  an  occasional 
New  Englander  confronted  and  lived  down  the 
general  prejudice  against  his  region  and  ob- 
tained preferment.  The  profits  of  the  profession 
were  inconceivably  small.  One  early  State's  At- 
torney* describes  his  first  circuit  as  a  tour  of 
shifts  and  privations  not  unlike  the  wander- 
ings of  a  mendicant  friar.  In  his  first  county 
he  received  a  fee  of  five  dollars  for  prosecuting 
the  parties  to  a  sanguinary  affray.  In  the  next 
he  was  equally  successful,  but  barely  escaped 
drowning  in  Spoon  River.  In  the  third  there 
were  but  two  families  at  the  county-seat,  and 
no  cases  on  the  docket.  Thence  he  journeyed 
across  a  trackless  prairie  sixty  miles,  and  at 
Quincy  had  one  case  and  gained  five  dollars. 
In  Pike  County  our  much-enduring  jurist  took 
no  cash,  but  found  a  generous  sheriff  who  enter- 
tained him  without  charge.  "  He  was  one  of 
nature's  noblemen,  from  Massachusetts,"  writes 
the  grateful  prosecutor.  The  lawyers  in  what 
was  called  good  practice  earned  less  than  a 
street-sweeper  to-day.  It  is  related  that  the 
famous  S.  A.  Douglas  once  traveled  from 
*  "  History  of  Sangamon  County,"  p.  83. 


Springfield  to  Bloomington  and  made  an  ex- 
travagant speech,  and  having  gained  his  case 
received  a  fee  of  five  dollars.f  In  such  a 
state  of  things  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  technicalities  of  law  were  held  in 
somewhat  less  veneration  than  what  the 
pioneer  regarded  as  the  essential  claims  of 
justice.  The  infirmities  of  the  jury  system 
gave  them  less  annoyance  than  it  gives  us. 
Governor  Ford  mentions  a  case  where  a  gang 
of  horse-thieves  succeeded  in  placing  one  of 
their  confederates  upon  a  jury  which  was  to 
try  them  ;  but  he  was  soon  brought  to  reason 
by  his  eleven  colleagues  making  preparations 
to  hang  him  to  the  rafters  of  the  jury  room. 
The  judges  were  less  hampered  by  the  limita- 
tions of  their  legal  lore  than  by  their  fears  of 
a  loss  of  popularity  as  a  result  of  too  definite 
charges  in  civil  suits,  or  too  great  severity  in 
criminal  cases.  They  grew  very  dexterous  in 
avoiding  any  commitment  as  to  the  legal  or 
moral  bearings  of  the  questions  brought  be- 
fore them.  They  generally  refused  to  sum  up, 
or  to  comment  upon  evidence ;  when  asked 
by  the  counsel  to  give  instructions  they  would 
say,  "  Why,  gentlemen,  the  jury  understand 
this  case  as  well  as  you  or  I.  They  will  do  jus- 
tice between  the  parties."  %  One  famous  judge, 
who  was  afterwards  governor,  when  sentenc- 
ing a  murderer,  impressed  it  upon  his  mind, 
and  wished  him  to  inform  his  friends,  that  it 
was  the  jury  and  not  the  judge  who  had 
found  him  guilty,  and  then  asked  him  on  what 
day  he  would  like  to  be  hanged.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  bench  and  bar  were  not 
all  of  this  class.  There  were  even  at  that 
early  day  lawyers,  and  not  a  few,  who  had 
already  won  reputation  in  the  older  States, 
and  whose  names  are  still  honored  in  the  pro- 
fession. Cook,  McLean,  Edwards,  Kane, 
Thomas,  Reynolds,  and  others,  the  earliest 
lawyers  of  the  State,  have  hardly  been  since 
surpassed  for  learning  and  ability. 

In  a  community  where  the  principal  men 
were  lawyers,  where  there  was  as  yet  little 
commerce,  and  industrial  enterprise  was  un- 
known, it  was  natural  that  one  of  the  chief 
interests  of  life  should  be  the  pursuit  of  pol- 
itics. The  young  State  swarmed  with  politi- 
cians ;  they  could  be  found  chewing  and 
whittling  at  every  cross-roads  inn ;  they  were 
busy  at  every  horse-race,  arranging  their  plans 
and  extending  their  acquaintance;  around 
the  burgoo- pot  of  the  hunting  party  they 
discussed  measures  and  candidates;  they  even 
invaded  the  camp-meeting  and  did  not  disdain 
the  pulpit  as  a  tribune.  Of  course  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  organization  in  the  pioneer 

t"The    Good    Old    Times    in    McLean    County," 
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days.  Men  were  voted  for,  to  a  great  extent, 
independently  of  partisan  questions  affecting 
the  nation  at  large,  and  in  this  way  the  higher 
offices  of  the  State  were  filled  for  many  years 
by  men  whose  personal  character  compelled 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  citizens.  The 
year  1826  is  generally  taken  as  the  date  which 
witnessed  the  change  from  personal  to  partisan 
politics,  though  several  years  more  elapsed 
before  the  rule  of  conventions  came  in,  which 
put  an  end  to  individual  candidacy.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Cook,  who  had  long  represented  the 
State  in  Congress  with  singular  ability  and 
purity,  was  defeated  by  Governor  Duncan, 
the  candidate  of  the  Jackson  men,  on  account 
of  the  vote  given  by  Cook  which  elected 
John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  Presidency.  The 
bitter  intolerance  of  the  Jackson  party  natu- 
rally caused  their  opponents  to  organize  against 
them,  and  there  were  two  parties  in  the  State 
from  that  time  forward.  The  change  in  polit- 
ical methods  was  inevitable,  and  it  is  idle  to 
deplore  it;  but  the  former  system  gave  the 
better  men  in  the  new  State  a  power  and 
prominence  which  they  have  never  since  en- 
joyed. Such  men  as  Governor  Edwards,  who 
came  with  the  prestige  of  a  distinguished  fam- 
ily connection,  a  large  fortune,  2  good  educa- 
tion, and  a  distinction  of  manners  and  of 
dress, — ruffles,  gold  buttons,  and  fair-topped 
boots, —  which  would  hardly  have  been  par- 
doned a  few  years  later ;  and  Governor  Coles, 
who  had  been  private  secretary  to  Madison, 
and  was  familiar  with  the  courts  of  Europe, 
a  man  as  notable  for  his  gentleness  of  manners 
as  for  his  nobility  of  nature,  could  never 
have  come  so  readily  and  easily  to  the  head 
of  the  government  after  the  machine  of  the 
caucus  had  been  perfected.  Real  ability  then 
imposed  itself  with  more  authority  upon  the 
ignorant  and  unpretending  politicians  from 
the  back  timber ;  so  that  it  is  remarked  by 
those  who  study  the  early  statutes  of  Illinois 
that  they  are  far  better  drawn  up,  better  edited, 
than  those  of  a  later  period,*  when  illiterate 
intriguants,  conscious  of  the  party  strength 
behind  them,  insisted  on  shaping  legislation 
according  to  their  own  fancy.  The  men  of 
cultivation  wielded  an  influence  in  the  Legisla- 
ture entirely  out  of  proportion  to  theirnumbers, 
as  the  ruder  sort  of  pioneers  were  naturally  in 
a  large  majority.  The  type  of  a  not  uncom- 
mon class  in  Illinois  tradition  was  a  member 
from  the  South  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  whose  apparently  ironical  patro- 
nymic was  Grammar.  When  first  elected  he  had 
never  worn  anything  but  leather;  but  regard- 
ing his  tattered  buckskin  as  unfit  for  the  garb 
of  a  lawgiver,  he  and  his  sons  gathered  hazel- 
nuts enough  to  barter  at  the  nearest  store  for 
*  Ford's  "  History  of  Illinois,"  p.  31. 


a  Utw  yards  of  blue  strouding  such  as  the 
Indians  used  for  breech-clouts.  When  he 
came  home  with  his  purchase  and  had  called 
together  the  women  of  the  settlement  to  make 
his  clothes,  it  was  found  that  there  was  only 
material  enough  for  a  very  short  coat  and  a 
long  pair  of  leggins,  and  thus  attired  he  went 
to  Kaskaskia,  the  territorial  capital.  Uncouth 
as  was  his  appearance,  he  had  in  him  the 
raw  material  of  a  politician.  He  invented  a 
system  —  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
many  whose  breeches  were  more  fashionably 
cut  —  of  voting  against  every  measure  which 
was  proposed.  If  it  failed,  the  responsibility 
was  broadly  shared  ;  if  it  passed  and  was  pop- 
ular, no  one  would  care  who  voted  against  it; 
if  it  passed  and  did  not  meet  the  favor  of  the 
people,  John  Grammar  could  vaunt  his  fore- 
sight. Between  the  men  like  Coles  and  the 
men  like  Grammar  there  was  a  wide  interval, 
and  the  average  was  about  what  the  people 
of  the  State  deserved  and  could  appreciate, 
A  legislator  was  as  likely  to  suffer  for  doing 
right  as  for  doing  wrong.  Governor  Ford,  in 
his  admirable  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the 
State,  mentions  two  acts  of  the  Legislature,  both 
of  them  proper  and  beneficial,  as  unequaled 
in  their  destructive  influence  upon  the  great 
folks  of  the  State.  One  was  a  bill  for  a  loan 
to  meet  the  honest  obligations  of  the  common- 
wealth, commonly  called  "  the  Wiggins  loan  " ; 
and  the  other  was  a  law  to  prevent  bulls  of 
inferior  size  and  breed  from  running  at  large. 
This  latter  set  loose  all  the  winds  of  popular 
fury  :  it  was  cruel,  it  was  aristocratic  ;  it  was 
in  the  interest  of  rich  men  and  pampered 
foreign  bulls;  and  it  ended  the  career  of  many 
an  aspiring  politician  in  a  blast  of  democratic 
indignation  and  scorn.  The  politician  who 
relied  upon  immediate  and  constant  contact 
with  the  people  certainly  earned  all  the  emol- 
uments of  office  he  received.  His  successes 
were  hardly  purchased  by  laborious  affability. 
"  A  friend  of  mine,"  says  Ford,  "  once  in- 
formed me  that  he  intended  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Legislature,  but  would  not  declare 
himself  until  just  before  the  election,  and  as- 
signed as  a  reason  that  it  was  so  very  hard  to 
be  clever  for  a  long  time  at  once."  Before  the 
caucus  had  eliminated  the  individual  initiative, 
there  was  much  more  of  personal  feeling  in 
elections.  A  vote  against  a  man  had  some- 
thing of  offense  in  it,  and  sometimes  stirred 
up  a  defeated  candidate  to  heroic  vengeance. 
In  1827  the  Legislature  elected  a  State  treas- 
urer after  an  exciting  contest,  and  before  the 
members  had  left  the  house  the  unsuccessful 
aspirant  came  in  and  soundly  thrashed,  one 
after  the  other,  four  of  the  representatives  who 
had  voted  against  him.f  Such  energy  was  sure 
tFord,  p.  81. 
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to  meet  its  reward,  and  he  was  soon  after 
made  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court.  It  is  related 
by  old  citizens  of  Menard  County,  as  a  cir- 
cumstance greatly  to  the  credit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  that  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  a  man  who  wanted  his  vote  for 
another  place  walked  to  the  polls  with  him 
and  ostentatiously  voted  for  him,  hoping  to 
receive  his  vote  in  return.  Lincoln  voted 
against  him,  and  the  act  was  much  admired 
by  those  who  saw  it. 

One  noticeable  fact  is  observed  in  relation 
to  the  politicians  of  the  day  —  their  careers 
were  generally  brief.  Superannuation  came 
early.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
and  the  first  half  of  this,  men  were  called  old 
whom  we  should  regard  as  in  the  prime  of  life. 
'When  the  friends  of  Washington  were  first 
pressing  the  Presidency  upon  him  in  1788,  he 
urged  his  "  advanced  age  "  as  an  imperative 
reason  for  declining  it :  he  was  fifty-six  years 
old.  When  Ninian  Edwards  was  a  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Illinois  in  1826,  he  was  only 
fifty-one,  and  yet  he  considered  it  necessary 
in  his  published  addresses  to  refer  to  the 
charge  that  he  was  too  old  for  the  place,  and, 
while  admitting  the  fact  that  he  was  no  longer 
young,  to  urge  in  extenuation  that  there  are 
some  old  things, —  like  old  whisky,  old  bacon, 
and  old  friends, —  which  are  not  without  their 
merits.  Even  so  late  as  1848,  we  find  a  re- 
markable letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was 
then  in  Congress,  bearing  upon  the  same 
point.  His  partner,  William  H.  Herndon,  had 
written  him  a  letter,  complaining  that  the  old 
men  in  Sangamon  County  were  unwilling  to  let 
the  young  ones  have  any  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves.  To  this  Lincoln  answers 
in  his  usual  tone  of  grave  kindness  : 


"  The  subject  of  your  letter  is  exceedingly  pain- 
ful to  me  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  some  mis- 
take in  your  impression  of  the  motives  of  the  old  men. 
I  suppose  I  am  now  one  of  the  old  men,  and  I  declare 
on  my  veracity,  which  I  think  is  good  with  you,  that 
nothing  could  afford  me  more  satisfaction  than  to  learn 
that  you  and  others  of  my  young  friends  at  home  were 
doing  battle  in  the  contest  and  endearing  themselves 
to  the  people  and  taking  a  stand  far  above  any  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  reach  in  their  admiration.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  other  old  men  feel  differently.  Of  course  I 
cannot  demonstrate  what  I  say ;  but  I  was  young  once, 
and  I  am  sure  I  was  never  ungenerously  thrust  back." 


The  man  who  thus  counsels  petulant  youth 
with  the  experienced  calmness  of  age  was 
thirty-nine  years  old.  A  state  of  society  where 
one  could  at  that  age  call  himself  or  be  called 
by  others  an  old  man,  is  proved  by  that  fact 
alone  to  be  one  of  wearing  hardships  and 
early  decay  of  the  vital  powers.  The  surviv- 
ors of  the  pioneers  stoutly  insist  upon  the  con- 
trary view.    "  It  was  a  glorious  life,"  says  one 


old  patriarch  j  "  men  would  fight  for  the  love 
of  it,  and  then  shake  hands  and  be  friends ; 
there  is  nothing  like  it  now."  Another  says, 
"  I  never  enjoy  my  breakfast  now  as  I  used 
to,  when  T  got  up  and  ran  down  a  deer  before 
I  could  have  anything  to  eat."  But  they  see 
the  past  through  a  rosy  mist  of  memory,  trans- 
figured by  the  eternal  magic  of  youth.  The 
sober  fact  is  that  the  life  was  a  hard  one, 
with  few  rational  pleasures,  few  wholesome 
appliances.  The  strong  ones  lived,  and  some 
even  attained  great  length  of  years;  but  to 
many  age  came  early  and  was  full  of  infirmity 
and  pain.  If  we  could  go  back  to  what  our 
forefathers  endured  in  clearing  the  Western 
wilderness,  we  could  then  better  appreciate 
our  obligations  to  them.  It  is  detracting  from 
the  honor  which  is  their  due  to  say  that  their 
lives  had  much  of  happiness  or  comfort,  or 
were  in  any  respect  preferable  to  our  own. 


IV. 


NEW    SALEM. 


During  the  latter  part  of  "  the  winter  of  the 
deep  snow,"  Abraham  became  acquainted 
with  one  Denton  Offutt,  an  adventurous  and 
discursive  sort  of  merchant,  with  more  irons 
in  the  fire  than  he  could  well  manage.  He 
wanted  to  take  a  flat-boat  and  cargo  to  New 
Orleans,  and  having  heard  that  Hanks  and 
Lincoln  had  some  experience  of  the  river,  he 
insisted  on  their  joining  him.  John  Johnston 
was  afterwards  added  to  the  party,  probably 
at  the  request  of  his  foster-brother,  to  share 
in  the  golden  profits  of  the  enterprise;  for 
fifty  cents  a  day,  and  a  contingent  dividend 
of  twenty  dollars  apiece,  seemed  like  a  prom- 
ise of  immediate  opulence  to  the  boys.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  rivers  broke  up  and  the 
melting  snows  began  to  pour  in  torrents  down 
every  ravine  and  gully,  the  three  young  men 
paddled  down  the  Sangamon  in  a  canoe  to 
the  point  where  Jamestown  now  stands ; 
whence  they  walked  five  miles  to  Springfield, 
where  Offutt  had  given  them  rendezvous. 
They  met  him  at  Elliott's  tavern  and  far  from 
happy.  Amid  the  multiplicity  of  his  engage- 
ments he  had  failed  to  procure  a  fiat-boat, 
and  the  first  work  his  new  hands  must  do 
was  to  build  one,  They  cut  the  timber,  with 
frontier  innocence,  from  "  Congress  land,"* 
and  soon  had  a  serviceable  craft  afloat,  with 
which  they  descended  the  current  of  the  San- 
gamon to  New  Salem,  a  little  village  which 
seems  to  have  been  born  for  the  occasion,  as 
it  came  into  existence  just  before  the  arrival 
of  Lincoln,  flourished  for  seven  years  while  he 
remained  one  of  its  citizens,  and  died  soon  after 
*  Lamon,  p.  79. 
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he  went  away.  His  introduction  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  was  effected  in  a  peculiar  and  some- 
what striking  manner.  Offutt's  boat  had  come 
to  serious  embarrassment  on  Rutledge's  mill- 
dam,  and  the  unwonted  incident  brought  the 
entire  population  to  the  water's  edge.  They 
spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  watching  the 
hapless  flat-boat,  resting  midships  on  the  dam, 
the  forward  end  in  the  air  and  the  stern  tak- 
ing in  the  turbid  Sangamon  water.  Nobody 
knew  what  to  do  with  the  disaster  except 
"  the  bow-oar,"  who  is  described  as  a  gigan- 
tic youth  "with  his  trousers  rolled  up  some 
five  feet,"  who  was  wading  about  the  boat 
and  rigging  up  some  undescribed  contrivance 
by  which  the  cargo  was  unloaded,  the  boat 
tilted  and  the  water  let  out  by  boring  a  hole 
through  the  bottom,  and  everything  brought 
safely  to  moorings  below  the  dam.  This  ex- 
ploit gained  for  young  Lincoln  the  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  his  employer,  and  turned 
his  own  mind  in  the  direction  of  an  invention 


which  he  afterwards  patented  "  for  lifting 
vessels  over  shoals."  The  model  on  which  he 
obtained  this  patent, —  a  little  boat  whittled 
by  his  own  hand  in  1849,  after  he  had  become 
prominent  as  a  lawyer  and  politician, — is  still 
shown  to  visitors  at  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  We  have  never  learned  that  it  has 
served  any  other  purpose. 

They  made  a  quick  trip  down  the  Sanga- 
mon, the  Illinois,  and  the  Mississippi  rivers. 
Although  it  was  but  a  repetition  in  great  part 
of  the  trip  young  Lincoln  had  made  with 
Gentry,  it  evidently  created  a  far  deeper  im- 
pression on  his  mind  than  the  former  one. 
The  simple  and  honest  words  of  John  Hanks 
leave  no  doubt  of  this.  At  New  Orleans,  he 
said,  they  saw  for  the  first  time  "  negroes 
chained,  maltreated,  whipped,  and  scourged. 
Lincoln  saw  it ;  his  heart  bled  ;  said  nothing 
much,  was  silent,  looked  bad.  I  can  say,  know- 
ing it,  that  it  was  on  this  trip  that  he  formed 
his  opinions  of  slavery.    It  run  its  iron  in  him 
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then  and  there.  May,  1S31.  I  have  heard  him 
say  so  often."  *  The  sight  of  men  in  chains  was 
intolerable  to  him.  Ten  years  after  this  he 
made  another  journey  by  water  with  his 
friend  Joshua  Speed,  of  Kentucky.  Writing  to 
Speed  about  it  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years, 
he  says  : 

"In  1S41  you  and  I  had  together  a  tedious  low- 
water  trip  on  a  steamboat  from  Louisville  to  St. 
Louis.  You  may  remember,  as  I  well  do,  that  from 
Louisville  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  there  were  on 
board  ten  or  a  dozen  slaves  shackled  together  with 
irons.  That  sight  was  a  continual  torment  to  me,  and 
I  see  something  like  it  every  time  I  touch  the  Ohio 
or  any  other  slave  border.  It  is  not  fair  for  you  to 
assume  that  I  have  no  interest  in  a  thing  which  has, 
and  which  continually  exercises,  the  power  of  making 
me  miserable.'' 

There  have  been  several  ingenious  attempts 
to  show  the  origin  and  occasion  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's anti-slavery  convictions.  They  seem  to 
us  an  idle  waste  of  labor.  These  sentiments 
came  with  the  first  awakening  of  his  mind 
and  conscience,  and  were  roused  into  active 
life  and  energy  by  the  sight  of  fellow-creatures 
in  chains  on  the  wharf  at  New  Orleans. 

The  party  went  up  the  river  in  the  early 
summer,  and  separated  in  St.  Louis.  Abra- 
ham walked  in  company  with  John  Johnston 
from  St.  Louis  to  Coles  County,  and  spent  a 
few  weeks  there  with  his  father,  who  had 
made  another  migration  the  year  before.  His 
final  move  was  to  Goose  Nest  Prairie,  where 
he  died  in  1851,!  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
years,  after  a  life  which,  though  not  successful 
in  any  material  or  worldly  point  of  view,  was 
probably  far  happier  than  that  of  his  illustrious 
son,  being  unvexed  by  enterprise  or  ambition. 
Abraham  never  lost  sight  of  his  parents.  He 
continued  to  aid  and  befriend  them  in  every 
way,  even  when  he  could  ill  afford  it,  and 
when  his  benefactions  were  imprudently  used. 
He  not  only  comforted  their  declining  years 
with  every  aid  his  affection  could  suggest, 
but  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  assist 
his  stepbrother  Johnston,  a  hopeless  task 
enough.  The  following  rigidly  truthful  and  yet 
kindly  letters  will  show  how  mentor-like  and 
masterful,  as  well  as  generous,  were  the  rela- 
tions that  Mr.  Lincoln  held  to  these  friends 
and  companions  of  his  childhood  : 

"  Dear  Johnston  :  Your  request  for  eighty  dollars 
I  do  not  think  it  best  to  comply  with  now.  At  the 
various  times  when  I  have  helped  you  a  little,  you 
have  said  to  me,  '  We  can  get  along  very  well  now,' 
but  in  a  very  short  time  I  find  you  in  the  same  diffi- 
culty again.    Now  this  can  only  happen  by  some  de- 

*  Lamon,  p.  83. 

t  His  grave,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  town  of 
Farmington,  Illinois,  is  surmounted  by  an  appropriate 
monument  erected  by  his  grandson,  the  Hon.  Robert 
T.  Lincoln. 


feet  in  your  conduct.  What  that  defect  is  I  think  I 
know.  You  are  not  lazy  and  still  you  are  an  idler.  I 
doubt  whether,  since  I  saw  you,  you  have  done  a  good 
whole  day's  work  in  any  one  day.  You  do  not  very 
much  dislike  to  work,  and  still  you  do  not  work  much, 
merely  because  it  does  not  seem  to  you  that  you  could 
get  much  for  it.  This  habit  of  uselessly  wasting  time 
is  the  whole  difficulty,  and  it  is  vastly  important  to 
you,  and  still  more  so  to  your  children,  that  you 
should  break  the  habit.  It  is  more  important  to  them 
because  they  have  longer  to  live,  and  can  keep  out  of 
an  idle  habit  before  they  are  in  it  easier  than  they  can 
get  out  after  they  are  in. 

"  You  are  now  in  need  of  some  money;  and  what  I 
propose  is  that  you  shall  go  to  work  '  tooth  and  nail ' 
for  somebody  who  will  give  you  money  for  it.  Let 
father  and  your  boys  take  charge  of  things  at  home, 
prepare  for  a  crop,  and  make  the  crop ;  and  you  go  to 
work  for  the  best  money  wages,  or  in  discharge  of 
any  debt  you  owe,  that  you  can  get ;  and  to  secure  a 
fair  reward  for  your  labor,  I  now  promise  you  that 
for  every  dollar  you  will,  between  this  and  the  first  of 
next  May,  get  for  your  own  labor,  either  in  money  or 
as  discharging  your  own  indebtedness,  I  will  then  give 
you  one  other  dollar.  By  this,  if  you  hire  yourself  at 
ten  dollars  a  month,  from  me  you  will  get  ten  more, 
making  twenty  dollars  a  month  for  your  work.  In 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  you  shall  go  off  to  St.  Louis, 
or  the  lead  mines,  or  the  gold  mines  in  California ; 
but  I  mean  for  you  to  go  at  it  for  the  best  wages  you 
can  get  close  to  home,  in  Coles  County.  Now,  if  you 
will  do  this  you  will  soon  be  out  of  debt,  and,  what  is 
better,  you  will  have  a  habit  that  will  keep  you  from 
getting  in  debt  again.  But  if  I  should  now  clear  you 
out  of  debt,  next  year  you  would  be  just  as  deep  in  as 
ever.  You  say  you  would  almost  give  your  place  in 
heaven  for  seventy  or  eighty  dollars.  Then  you  would 
value  your  place  in  heaven  very  cheap,  for  I  am  sure 
you  can,  with  the  offer  I  make,  get  the  seventy  or 
eighty  dollars  for  four  or  five  months'  work.  You  say 
if  I  will  furnish  you  the  money  you  will  deed  me  the 
land,  and  if  you  don't  pay  the  money  back  you  will 
deliver  possession.  Nonsense.  If  you  can't  live  now 
with  the  land,  how  will  you  then  live  without  it?  You 
have  always  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  unkind  to  you.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  will  but 
follow  my  advice,  you  will  find  it  worth  more  than 
eighty  times  eighty  dollars  to  you." 

Here  is  a  later  epistle,  still  more  graphic 
and  terse  in  statement,  which  has  the  unusual 
merit  of  painting  both  confessor  and  penitent 
to  the  life : 

"  Shelbyville,  Nov.  4,  1851. 

"  Dear  Brother:  When  I  came  into  Charleston, 
day  before  yesterday,  I  learned  that  you  are  anxious 
to  sell  the  land  where  you  live  and  move  to  Missouri. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  this  ever  since,  and  cannot 
but  think  such  a  notion  is  utterly  foolish.  What  can 
you  do  in  Missouri  better  than  here  ?  Is  the  land  any 
richer  ?  Can  you  there,  any  more  than  here,  raise  corn 
and  wheat  and  oats  without  work  ?  Will  anybody  there, 
any  more  than  here,  do  your  work  for  you  ?  If  you 
intend  to  go  to  work,  there  is  no  better  place  than  right 
where  you  are  ;  if  you  do  not  intend  to  go  to  work,  you 
cannot  get  along  anywhere.  Squirming  and  crawling 
about  from  place  to  place  can  do  no  good.  You  have 
raised  no  crop  this  year,  and  what  you  really  want  is 
to  sell  the  land,  get  the  money,  and  spend  it.  Part 
with  the  land  you  have,  and,  my  life  upon  it,  you  will 
never  after  own  a  spot  big  enough  to  bury  you  in. 
Half  you  will  get  for  the  land  you  wMl  spend  in  moving 
to  Missouri,  and  the  other  half  you  will  eat  and  drink 
and  wear  out,  and  no  foot  of  land  will  be  bought. 
Now,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  have  no  hand  in  such  a  piece 
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of  foolery.   I  feel  that  it  is  so  even  on  your  own  ac-  He  had  the  same  disadvantages  that  they  had. 

count,   and  particularly  on  mother's    account.     The  He                     in  the  mifJst  fjf  povcrty  and  j 

eastern  forty  acres  I  intend  to  keep  for  mother  whde  u                                  i       'JL   a*.                      • 

she  lives;  if  you  will  not  cultivate  it,  it  will  rent  for  rance  J   he  was  Poisoned  with   the   enervating 

enough  to  support  her ;  at  least,  it  will  rent  for  some-  malaria  of  the    Western  woods,  as  all  his  fel- 

thing.    Her  dower  in  the  other  two  forties  she  can  let  lows  were,  and  the    consequences   of  it   wen- 

you  have,  and  no  thanks  to  me.    Now,  do  not  misun-  seen  in  his  character  and  conduct  to  the  close 

derstand  this  letter.    I  do  not  write  it  in  any  unkind-  f  ,  •      Vf        «    .    ,        ,      ,        ,                      , 

— -     I  write  it  in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  you  to  face  of  ms   llfe-     But    he    had,  what    very    few    of 


ncss. 


the  truth,  which  truth  is,  you  are  destitute  because  you  them   possessed  any    glimmering  notion  of,  a 

have  idled  away  all  your  time.    Your  thousand  pre-  fixed   and   inflexible  will   to  succeed.    He  did 

tenses  deceive   nobody  but  yourself.    Go  to  work  is  nQt  ]oye  WQrk   probably   any  better  than  yohn 

the  only  cure  for  your  case.  T  ,       .  T     '  i,       ,      i1       i  ir       J 

J  J  J  ohnston  j  but  he  had  an  innate  self-respect. 

A   volume  of  disquisition    could   not  put  and  a  consciousness  that  his  self  was  worthy 

more  clearly  before  the  reader  the  difference  of  respect,  that  kept  him  from  idleness  as  it 

between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  common  kept  him  from  all  other  vices,  and  made  him 

run  of  Southern  and  Western  rural  laborers,  a  better  man  every  year  that  he  lived. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON   THE   LIFE-MASK    OF   ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

THIS  bronze  doth  keep  the  ve^  form  and  mold 
Of  our  great  martyr's  face.    Yes,  this  is  he  : 
That  brow  all  wisdom,  all  benignity ; 
That  human,  humorous  mouth  •  those  cheeks  that  hold 
Like  some  harsh  landscape  all  the  summer's  gold ; 
That  spirit  fit  for  sorrow,  as  the  sea 
For  storms  to  beat  on ;  the  lone  agony 
Those  silent,  patient  lips  too  well  foretold. 
Yes,  this  is  he  who  ruled  a  world  of  men 

As  might  some  prophet  of  the  elder  day, — 
Brooding  above  the  tempest  and  the  fray 
With  deep-eyed  thought  and  more  than  mortal  ken. 
A  power  was  his  beyond  the  touch  of  art 
Or  armed  strength  :    It  was  his  mighty  heart. 


jR.  W.  Gilder. 
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BEHOLD  me  !  with  swift  foot  across  the  land, 
Where  desert  winds  are  sleeping,  I  am  come 
To  wrest  a  secret  from  thee ;  O  thou,  dumb, 
And  careless  of  my  puny  lips'  command. 

Cold  orbs !  mine  eyes  a  weary  world  have  scanned. 
Slow  ear !  in  mine  rings  ever  a  vexed  hum 
Of  sobs  and  strife.    Of  joy,  mine  earthly  sum 
Is  buried  as  thy  form  in  burning  sand. 

The  wisdom  of  the  nations  thou  hast  heard ; 

The  circling  courses  of  the  stars  hast  known. 
Awake  !    Thrill !    By  my  feverish  presence  stirred, 

Open  thy  lips  to  still  my  human  moan. 

Breathe  forth  one  glorious  and  mysterious  word, 
Though  I  should  stand,  in  turn,  transfixed, —  a  stone ! 


M.  Virginia  Donaghe. 
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EMUEL  went  through  the  next  day 
*  I  in  that  license  of  revolt  which  every 
human  soul  has  experienced  in 
some  measure  at  some  time.  We 
look  back  at  it  afterwards,  and  see 
.  it  a  hideous  bondage. 
— — &     But  for  the  moment  Lem- 


uel rejoiced  in  it;  and  he  abandoned  himself 
boldly  to  thoughts  that  had  hitherto  been  a 
furtive  and  trembling  rapture. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  he  was  most  at  lei- 
sure, he  walked  down  to  the  Public  Garden, 
and  found  a  seat  on  a  bench  near  the  fountain 
where  the  Venus  had  shocked  his  inexperience 
the  first  time  he  saw  her  •  he  remembered  that 
simple  boy  with  a  smile  of  pity,  and  then  went 
back  into  his  cloud  of  revery.  There,  safely 
hid  from  trouble  and  wrong,  he  told  his  ideal 
how  dear  she  was  to  him,  and  how  she  had 
shaped  and  governed  his  life,  and  made  it 
better  and  nobler  from  the  first  moment  they 
had  met.  The  fumes  of  the  romances  which 
he  had  read  mixed  with  the  love-born  delirium 
in  his  brain  :  he  was  no  longer  low,  but  a  hero 
of  lofty  line,  kept  from  his  rightful  place  by 
machinations  that  had  failed  at  last,  and  now 
he  was  leading  her,  his  bride,  into  the  ancient 
halls  which  were  to  be  their  home,  and  the 
source  of  beneficence  and  hope  to  all  the  poor 
and  humbly-born  around  them.  His  eyes  were 
so  full  of  this  fantastic  vision,  the  soul  of  his 
youth  dwelt  so  deeply  within  this  dream-built 
tabernacle,  that  it  was  with  a  shock  of  anguish 
he  saw  coming  up  the  walk  towards  him  the 
young  girl  herself.  His  airy  structure  fell  in 
ruins  around  him;  he  was  again  common  and 
immeasurably  beneath  her ;  she  was  again  in 
her  own  world,  where,  if  she  thought  of  him 
at  all,  it  must  be  as  a  squalid  vagabond  and 
the  accomplice  of  a  thief.  If  he  could  have 
escaped,  he  would,  but  he  could  not  move ; 
he  sat  still  and  waited,  with  fallen  eyes,  for  her 
to  pass  him. 

At  sight  of  him  she  hesitated  and  wavered; 
then  she  came  towards  him,  and  at  a  second 
impulse  held  out  her  hand,  smiling  with  a  ra- 
diant pleasure. 

"  I  didn't  know  it  was  you,  at  first,"  she 


said.  "It  seems  so  strange  to  see  any  one 
that  I  know !  " 

"  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you,  either,"  he 
stammered  out,  getting  somehow  upon  his  feet 
and  taking  her  hand,  while  his  face  burned, 
and  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  on  hers;  "  I 
—  didn't  know  you  were  here." 

"  I've  only  been  here  a  few  days.  I'm 
drawing  at  the  Museum.  I've  just  got  back. 
Have  you  been  here  all  summer  ?  " 

"Yes  —  all  summer.  I  hope  you've  been 
well  —  I  suppose  you've  been  away " 

"  Yes,  I've  just  got  back,"  she  repeated. 

"  Oh,  yes  !    I  meant  that !  " 

She  smiled  at  his  confusion,  as  kindly  as  the 
ideal  of  his  day-dream.  "  I've  been  spending 
the  summer  with  Madeline,  and  I've  spent 
most  of  it  out-of-doors,  sketching.  Have  you 
been  well  ?  " 

"Yes  —  not  very;  oh,  yes,  I'm  well "  She 

had  begun  to  move  forward  with  the  last  ques- 
tion, and  he  found  himself  walking  with  her. 
"  Did  she  —  has  Miss  Swan  come  back  with 
you  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  her  in  the  eyes  with 
more  question  than  he  had  put  into  his  words. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  she'll  come  back  this 
winter,"  said  the  girl.  "  You  know,"  she  went 
on, coloring  a  little,  "  that  she's  married  now  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Lemuel. 

"  Yes.  To  Mr.  Berry.  And  I  have  a  letter 
from  him  for  you." 

"  Was  he  there  with  you,  this  summer  ?  " 
asked  Lemuel,  ignoring  alike  Berry's  marriage 
and  the  letter  from  him. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  of  course!  And  I  liked  him  bet- 
ter than  I  used  to.  He  is  very  good,  and  if 
Madeline  didn't  have  to  go  so  far  West  to 
live  !  He  will  know  how  to  appreciate  her, 
and  there  are  not  many  who  can  do  that ! 
Her  father  thinks  he  has  a  great  deal  of  abil- 
ity.   Yes,  if  Madeline  had 'to  get  married ! " 

She  talked  as  if  convincing  and  consoling 
herself,  and  there  was  an  accent  of  loneliness 
in  it  all  that  pierced  Lemuel's  preoccupation; 
he  had  hardly  noted  how  almost  pathetically 
glad  she  was  to  see  him.  "  You'll  miss  her 
here,"  he  ventured. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  dare  to  think  of  it!  "  cried  the 
girl.  "  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  !  When  I 
first  saw  you,  just  now,  it  brought  up  Madeline 
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fold,  the  ratio  to  the  square  mile  being  a  lit- 
tle less  than  twenty  in  this  country  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  in  Europe. 

This  area  is  divided  into  fifteen  empires, 
kingdoms,  or  states,  omitting  the  petty  states 
of  eastern  Europe,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  differences  of  race,  creed,  and 
language.  Their  commerce  is  obstructed 
among  themselves  by  as  many  different  sys- 
tems of  duties  upon  imports  as  there  are  states. 
The  natural  outlet  for  the  crowded  population 
of  central  Europe  might  be  in  southern  Russia 
and  in  the  fertile  sections  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
were  the  relations  of  these  several  states  to 
the  eastern  country  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Eastern  States  of  this  country  to  those  of  the 
West.  There  is  land  enough,  and  to  spare ; 
but  the  armies  of  Europe  are  sustained  in  or- 
der to  prevent  this  very  expansion  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  the  misgovernment  of  the  Turk,  which 
renders  Asia  Minor  almost  a  howling  wilder- 
ness, is  protected  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
these  very  states,  which  are  thus  being  de- 
stroyed by  their  own  standing  armies. 

As  war  becomes  more  scientific,  it  becomes 
more  costly.  Victory  rests  not  only  on  pow- 
der and  iron,  but  yet  more  on  bread  and  beef. 
It  may  have  been  the  German  sausage  by 
which  France  wras  beaten,  quite  as  much  as 
the  German  rifle. 

The  food  question  in  Europe  may  be  one 
of  possible  revolution  and  repudiation  of  na- 
tional debts,  and  of  the  disruption  of  nations 
as  they  now  exist ;  and  to  this  branch  of  the 
victualing  department  attention  may  well  be 
called,  because  its  conditions  are  so  greatly  in 
contrast  to  those  of  the  United  States;  but  this 
phase  of  the  question  will  be  treated  separ- 
ately in  a  subsequent  article.  May  we  not  find 
in  these  costly  armies,  excessive  debts,  and  ex- 
cessive taxes  not  only  the  cause  of  pauper 
wages,  but  also  the  cause  of  the  ineffectual 
and  costly  quality  of  so-called  "pauper  labor"? 
May  there  not  also  be  found  in  these  figures 
the  incentives  to  socialism,  to  communism,  and 
to  anarchy  ?  What  hope  for  men  and  women, 
the  whole  of  whose  product  would  barely  suf- 
fice for  subsistence,  when  ten,  twenty,  and  per- 
haps even  thirty  per  cent,  is  diverted  from 
their  own  use,  and  even  food  is  denied  them 
sufficient  to  maintain  health  and  strength,  in 
order  that  these  great  armies  maybe  sustained? 

The  victualing  department  is  therefore  pre- 
sented in  these  three  phases  : 


First.  In  our  own  country  the  only  question 
is  how  to  save  the  waste  of  our  abundance, 
and  how  to  teach  not  only  the  working  peo- 
ple, but  even  the  prosperous,  the  right  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  a  good  and  wholesome  sub- 
sistence at  less  cost  in  money  than  they  now 
spend  for  a  poor  and  dyspeptic  one. 

Second.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the 
victualing  department  underlies  a  system  of 
land  tenure  which  is  now  on  its  trial,  and 
which  has  led  to  such  artificial  conditions  that 
great  areas  of  good  land  have  been  thrown 
entirely  out  of  cultivation,  while  half  the  peo- 
ple are  being  fed  from  fields  from  five  thousand 
to  fifteen  thousand  miles  distant. 

Third.  Upon  the  continent  of  Europe  the 
victualing  department  stands  face  to  face  with 
a  forced  method  of  distributing  and  wasting  a 
food-product  which,  as  a  whole,  is  insufficient 
to"  maintain  the  whole  population  in  vigor  and 
health  even  if  it  were  evenly  distributed,  as 
food  must  be  equally  distributed  by  weight  if 
not  by  quality,  in  order  that  men  and  women 
may  be  equally  well  nourished. 

When  a  famished  democracy  becomes  con- 
scious of  its  power,  what  will  be  the  end  of 
privileges  which  are  not  founded  on  rights,  and 
of  national  debts  which  have  been  incurred 
by  dynasties  without  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  now  oppressed  by  them  ?  How 
will  standing  armies  be  disbanded,  which  now 
seem  to  be  as  incapable  of  being  sustained  as 
they  are  impossible  of  being  disarmed  ? 

Such  are  some  of  the  appalling  questions  to 
which  we  are  led  when  we  attempt  to  analyze 
the  way  in  which  men.  women,  and  children 
now  obtain  the  modicum  of  meat  and  bread 
which  they  must  have  every  day  in  order  to 
exist,  and  that  daily  ration  of  dairy  products, 
of  fruit,  of  sugar,  and  of  spice  which  is  needed 
for  common  comfort. 

There  is  but  one  element  of  life  which  ail 
have  in  common,  and  that  is  Time.  Who  can 
teach  us  how  to  use  our  time  so  as  to  obtain  the 
substantially  even  weight  of  food  which  is  nec- 
essary to  the  adequate  nutrition  and  to  the 
common  welfare  of  rich  and  poor  alike  ? 

The  writer  can  only  put  these  questions, 
and  report  the  facts  and  figures  which  he  has 
given.  Some  of  them  may  be  already  famil- 
iar to  the  readers  of  The  Century  ;  but  their 
true  significance  he  himself  hardly  compre- 
hended until  they  had  been  grouped  together 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Food  Question."' 


Edward  Atkinson. 
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several  of  them  have  given  that  description  of 
him.  He  did  one  day's  work,  acting  as  clerk 
of  a  local  election,  a  lettered  loafer  being  pretty 
E  have  anticipated  a  score    sure  of  employment  on  such  an  occasion.!  He 

of  years  in  speaking 

of  Mr.  Lincoln's  re- 
lations to  his  family. 

It  was  in  August  of 

the  year  1831   that 

he    finally    left    his 

father's     roof,     and 


swung  out  for  himself  into  the  current  of 
the  world  to  make  his  fortune  in  his  own 
way.  He  went  down  to  New  Salem  again 
to  assist  OfTutt  in  the  business  that  lively 
speculator  thought  of  establishing  there. 
He  was  more  punctual  than  either  his 
emplover  or  the  merchandise,  and  met 
with  the  usual  reward  of  punctuality  in 
being  forced  to  waste  his  time  in  wait- 
ing for  the  tardy  ones.  He  seemed  to 
the  New  Salem  people  to  be  "loafm 


t  Mrs.  Lizzie  H.  Bell  writes  of  this  incident: 
"  My  father,  Mentori  Graham,  was  on  that  day, 
as  usual,  appointed  to  be  a  clerk,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Xamee,  who  was  to  be  the  other,  was  sick  and 
failed  to  come.  They  were  looking  around  for 
a  man  to  fill  his  place  when  my  father  noticed 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  asked  if  he  could  write.  He  an- 
swered that  '  he  could  make  a  few  rabbit  tracks. '  " 
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also  piloted  a  boat  down  the  Sangamon  for 
one  Dr.  Nelson,  who  had  had  enough  of  New 
Salem  and  wanted  to  go  to  Texas.  This  was 
probably  atask  not  requiring  much  pilot-craft, 
as  the  river  was  much  swollen,  and  navigators 
had  in  most  places  two  or  three  miles  of  chan- 
nel to  count  upon.    But  Offutt  and  his  goods 


He  said  that  Abe  knew  more  than  any  man 
in  the  United  States;  and  lie  was  certainly 
not  warranted  in  making  such  an  assertion, 
as  his  own  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  oi 
science  in  America  could  not  have  beer 
haustive.  He  also  said  that  Abe  could  beat 
any  man  in  the  county  running,  jumping,  or 
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arrived  at  last,  and  Lincoln  and  he  got  them 
immediately  into  position,  and  opened  their 
doors  to  what  commerce  could  be  found  in 
New  Salem.  There  was  clearly  not  enough 
to  satisfy  the  volatile  mind  of  Mr.  Offutt,  for 
he  soon  bought  Cameron's  mill  at  the  historic 
dam,  and  made  Abraham  superintendent  also 
of  that  branch  of  the  business. 

It  is  to  be  surmised  that  Offutt  never  in- 
spired his  neighbors  and  customers  with  any 
deep  regard  for  his  solidity  of  character.  One 
of  them  says  of  him,  with  injurious  pleonasm, 
that  he  "  talked  too  much  with  his  mouth." 
A  natural  consequence  of  his  excessive  fluency 
was  soon  to  be  made  disagreeably  evident  to 
his  clerk.  He  admired  Abraham  beyond 
measure,  and  praised  him  beyond  prudence. 


"  wrastling."  This  proposition,  being  less  ab- 
stract in  its  nature,  was  more  readily  grasped 
by  the  local  mind,  and  was  not  likely  to  pass 
unchallenged. 

Public  opinion  at  New  Salem  was  formed 
by  a  crowd  of  ruffianly  young  fellows  who 
were  called  the  "  Clary's  Grove  Boys."  Once 
or  twice  a  week  they  descended  upon  the  vil- 
lage and  passed  the  day  in  drinking,  fighting, 
and  brutal  horse-play.  If  a  stranger  appeared 
in  the  place,  he  was  likely  to  suffer  a  rude  in- 
itiation into  the  social  life  of  New  Salem  at 
the  hands  of  these  jovial  savages.  Sometimes 
he  was  nailed  up  in  a  hogshead  and  rolled 
down  hill ;  sometimes  he  was  insulted  into  a 
fight  and  then  mauled  black  and  blue  :  for  de- 
spite their  pretensions  to  chivalry  they  had  no 
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scruples  about  fair  play  or  any  such  supersti- 
tions of  civilization.  At  first  they  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  molest  young  Lincoln.  His  ap- 
pearance did  not  invite  insolence  ;  his  reputa- 
tion for  strength  and  activity  was  a  greater 
protection  to  him  than  his  inoffensive  good- 
nature. But  the  loud  admiration  of  Offutt  gave 
them  umbrage.  It  led  to  dispute,  contradic- 
tions, and  finally  to  a  formal  banter  to  a  wrest- 
ling-match. Lincoln  was  greatly  averse  to  all 
this  "  wooling  and  pulling,"  as  he  called  it.  But 
Offutt's  indiscretion  had  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  show  his  mettle.  Jack  Armstrong,  the 
leading  bully  of  the   gang,  was  selected  to 


from  any  he  had  heretofore  engaged  with. 
Seeing  he  could  not  manage  the  tall  stranger, 
his  friends  swarmed  in,  and  by  kicking  and 
tripping  nearly  succeeded  in  getting  Lincoln 
down.  At  this,  as  has  been  said  of  another 
hero,  'k  the  spirit  of  Odin  entered  into  him," 
and  putting  forth  his  whole  strength,  he  held 
the  pride  of  Clary's  Grove  in  his  arms  like  a 
child,  and  almost  choked  the  exuberant  life 
out  of  him.  For  a  moment  a  general  fight 
seemed  inevitable  ;  but  Lincoln,  standing  un- 
dismayed with  his  back  to  the  wall,  looked  so 
formidable  in  his  defiance  that  an  honest  ad- 
miration took  the  place  of  momentary  fury, 
and  his  initiation  was  over.  As  to  Armstrong, 
he  was  Lincoln's  friend  and  sworn  brother  as 
soon  as  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  larynx, 
and  the  bond  thus  strangely  created  lasted 
through  life.  Lincoln  had  no  further  occasion 
to  fight  his  own  battle  while  Armstrong  was 
there  to  act  as  his  champion.  The  two  friends, 
although  so  widely  different,  were  helpful  to 
each  other  afterwards  in  many  ways,  and 
Lincoln  made  ample  amends  for  the  liberty 
his  hands  had  taken  with  Jack's  throat,  by 
saving,  in  a  memorable  trial,  his  son's  neck 
from  the  halter. 

This  incident,  trivial  and  vulgar  as  it  may 
seem,  was  of  great  importance  in  Lincoln's 
life.  His  behavior  in  this  ignoble  scuffle  did 
the  work  of  years  for  him,  in  giving  him  the 
position  he  required  in  the  community  where 
his  lot  was  cast.  He  became  from  that  mo- 
ment, in  a  certain  sense,  a  personage,  with  a 
name  and  standing  of  his  own.  The  verdict  of 
Clary's  Grove  was  unanimous  that  he  was 
"  the  cleverest  fellow  that  had  ever  broke  into 
the  settlement."  He  did  not  have  to  be  con- 
stantly scuffling  to  guard  his  self-respect,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  gained  the  good-will  of 
the  better  sort  by  his  evident  peaceableness 
and  integrity. 

He  made  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  clerk 
for  Mr.  Offutt,  though  his 
downright  honesty  must 
have  seemed  occasionally 
as  eccentric  in  that  position 
as  afterwards  it  did  to  his 


throw  him,  and    expected    an   easy  victory. 
But  he  soon  found  himself  in  different  hands 
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associates  at  the  bar.  Dr.  Holland  has  pre- 
served one  or  two  incidents  of  this  kind, 
which  have  their  value.  Once,  after  he  had 
sold  a  woman  a  little  bill  of  goods  and 
received  the  money,  he  found  on  looking 
over  the  account  again  that  she  had  given  him 
six  and  a  quarter  cents  too  much.  The  money 
burned  in  his  hands  until  he  locked  the  shop 
and  started  on  a  walk  of  several  miles  in  the 
night  to  make  restitution  before  he  slept.  On 
another  occasion,  after  weighing  and  deliver- 
ing a  pound  of  tea,  he  found  a  small  weight 
on  the  scales.  He  immediately  weighed  out 
the  quantity  of  tea  of  which  he  had  innocently 
defrauded  his  customer  and  went  in  search 
of  her,  his  sensitive  conscience  not  permitting 
any  delay.  To  show  that  the  young  merchant 
was  not  too  good  for  this  world,  the  same 
writer  gives  an  incident  of  his  shop-keeping 
experience  of  a  different  character.  A  rural 
bully  having  made  himself  especially  offensive 
one  day,  when  women  were  present,  by  loud 
profanity,  Lincoln  requested  him  to  be  silent. 
This  was  of  course  a  cause  of  war,  and  the 
young  clerk  was  forced  to  follow  the  incensed 
ruffian  into  the  street,  where  the  combat  was 
of  short  duration.  Lincoln  threw  him  at  once 
to  the  ground,  and  gathering  a  handful  of  the 
dog-fennel  with  which  the  roadside  was  plenti- 
fully bordered,  he  rubbed  the  ruffian's  face 
and  eyes  with  it  until  he  howled  for  mercy. 
He  did  not  howl  in  vain,  for  the  placable 
giant,  when  his  discipline  was  finished,  brought 
water  to  bathe  the  culprit's  smarting  face,  and 
doubtless  improved  the  occasion  with  quaint 
admonition. 

A  few  passages  at  arms  of  this  sort  gave 
Abraham  a  redoubtable  reputation  in  the 
neighborhood.  But  the  principal  use  he  made 
of  his  strength  and  his  prestige  was  in  the 
capacity  of  peacemaker,  an  office  which  soon 
devolved  upon  him  by  general  consent. 
Whenever  old  feuds  blossomed  into  fights  by 
Offutt's  door,  or  the  chivalry  of  Clary's  Grove 
attempted  in  its  energetic  way  to  take  the 
conceit  out  of  some  stranger,  or  a  canine 
duel  spread  contagion  of  battle  among  the 
masters  of  the  beasts,  Lincoln  usually  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  and  with  a  judicious 
mixture  of  force  and  reason  and  invincible 
good-nature  restored  peace. 

While  working  with  OrTutt  his  mind  was 
turned  in  the  direction  of  English  grammar. 
From  what  he  had  heard  of  it  he  thought  it  a 
matter  within  his  grasp,  if  he  could  once  fall 
in  with  the  requisite  machinery.  Consulting 
with  Menton  *  Graham,  the  schoolmaster,  in 

*  This  name  has  been  always  written  in  Illinois 
"  Minter,"  but  a  letter  from  Mr.  Graham's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Bell,  says  that  her  father's  name  is  as  given  in  the 
text. 


regard  to  it,  and  learning  the  whereabouts  of  a 
vagrant  "  Kirkham's  Grammar,"  he  set  off  at 
once  and  soon  returned  from  a  walk  of  a  dozen 
miles  with  the  coveted  prize.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  the  new  study  with  that  peculiar  in- 
tensity of  application  which  always  remained 
his  most  valuable  faculty,  and  soon  knew  all 
that  can  be  known  about  it  from  rules.  Jf<; 
seemed  surprised,  as  others  have  been,  at  the 
meager  dimensions  of  the  science  he  had  ac- 
quired and  the  ease  with  which  it  yielded  all 
there  was  of  it  to  the  student.  But  it  seemed 
no  slight  achievement  to  the  New  Salemites, 
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and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  impression 
prevalent  of  his  learning. 

His  name  is  prominently  connected  with 
an  event  which  just  at  this  time  caused  an  ex- 
citement and  interest  in  Salem  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its 
importance.  It  was  one  of  the  articles  of  faith 
of  most  of  the  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sangamon  River  that  it  was  a  navigable  stream, 
and  the  local  politicians  found  that  they  could 
in  no  way  more  easily  hit  the  fancy  of  their 
hearers  than  by  discussing  this  assumed  fact, 
and  the  logical  corollary  derived  from  it.  that 
it  was  the  dutv  of  the  State  or  the  nation  to 
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clear  out  the  snags  and  give  free  course  to  the 
commerce  which  was  waiting  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  pour  along  this  natural  highway.  At 
last  one  Captain  Vincent  Bogue,  of  Spring- 
field, determined  to  show  that  the  thing  could 
be  clone  by  doing  it.  The  first  promise  of  the 
great  enterprise  appears  in  the  "  Sangamon 
Journal  "  of  January  26,  1832,  in  a  letter  from 
the  Captain,  at  Cincinnati,  saying  he  would 
ascend  the  Sangamon  by  steam  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice.  He  asked  that  he  might  be 
met  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  ten  or  twelve 
men,  having  axes  with  long  handles,  to  cut 
away  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  trees 
on  the  banks.  From  this  moment  there  was 
great  excitement, —  public  meetings,  appoint- 
ment of  committees,  appeals  for  subscriptions, 
and  a  scattering  fire  of  advertisements  of 
goods  and  freight  to  be  bargained  for, —  which 
sustained  the  prevailing  interest.  It  was  a 
day  of  hope  and  promise  when  the  advertise- 
ment reached  Springfield  from  Cincinnati  that 
■•  the  splendid  upper-cabin  steamer  Talisman  " 
would  positively  start  for  the  Sangamon  on  a 
given  day.  As  the  paper  containing  this  joy- 
ous  intelligence  also  complained  that  no  mail 
liar!  reached  Springfield  from  the  east  for  three 
weeks,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  desire  for 
more  rapid  and  regular  communications.  From 
week  to  week  the  progress  of  the  Talis man,  im- 
peded by  bad  weather  and  floating  ice,  was 
faithfully  recorded,  until  at  last  the  party  with 
long-handled  axes  went  down  to  Beardstown 
to  welcome  her.    It  is  needless  to  state  that 


Lincoln  was  one  of  the  party.  His  standing 
as  a  scientific  citizen  of  New  Salem  would 
have  been  enough  to  insure  his  selection  even 
if  he  had  not  been  known  as  a  bold  navigator. 
He  piloted  the  Talisman  safely  through  the 
windings  of  the  Sangamon,  and  Springfield 
gave  itself  up  to  extravagant  gayety  on  the 
event  that  proved  she  "  could  no  longer 
be  considered  an  inland  town."  Captain 
Bogue  announced  "  fresh  and  seasonable 
goods  just  received  per  steamboat  Talisman" 
and  the  local  poets  illuminated  the  columns 
of  the  "  Journal "  with  odes  on  her  advent.  The 
joy  was  short-lived.  The  Talisman  met  the 
natural  fate  of  steamboats  a  few  months  later, 
being  burned  at  the  St.  Louis  wharf.  Neither 
State  nor  nation  has  ever  removed  the  snags 
from  the  Sangamon,  and  no  subsequent  navi- 
gator of  its  waters  has  been  found  to  eclipse 
the  fame  of  those  earliest  ones. 

LINCOLN  IN  THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR. 

A  new  period  in  the  life  of  Lincoln  begins 
with  the  summer  of  1832.  He  then  obtained 
his  first  public  recognition,  and  entered  upon 
the  course  of  life  which  was  to  lead  him  to  a 
position  of  prominence  and  great  usefulness. 

The  business  of  Offutt  had  gone  to  pieces, 
and  his  clerk  was  out  of  employment,  when 
Governor  Reynolds  issued  his  call  for  volun- 
teers to  move  the  tribe  of  Black  Hawk  across 
the  Mississippi.  For  several  years  the  raids 
of  the  old  Sac  chieftain  upon  that  portion  of 
his  patrimony  which  he  had  ceded  to  the 
United  States  had  kept  the  settlers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rock  Island  in  terror,  and 
menaced  the  peace  of  the  frontier.  In  the 
spring  of  1831  he  came  over  to  the  east  side 
of  the  river  with  a  considerable  band  of  war- 
riors, having  been  encouraged  by  secret  prom- 
ises of  cooperation  from  several  other  tribes. 
These  failed  him,  however,  when  the  time  of 
trial  arrived,  and  an  improvised  force  of  State 
volunteers,  assisted  by  General  Gaines  and  his 
detachment,  had  little  difficulty  in  compelling 
the  Indians  to  recross  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
enter  into  a  solemn  treaty  on  the  30th  of  June 
by  which  the  former  treaties  were  ratified  and 
Black  Hawk  and  his  leading  warriors  bound 
themselves  never  again  to  set  foot  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  without  express  permission 
from  the  President  or  the  Governor  of  Illinois. 

But  Black  Hawk  was  too  old  a  savage  to 
learn  respect  for  treaties  or  resignation  under 
fancied  wrongs.  He  was  already  approaching 
the  allotted  term  of  life.  He  had  been  king 
of  his  nation  for  more  than  forty  years.  He 
had  scalped  his  first  enemy  when  scarcely 
more  than  a  child,  having  painted  on  his 
blanket  the  blood- red  hand  which  marked  his 
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nobility  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  Peace  under 
any  circumstances  would  doubtless  have  been 
irksome  to  him,  but  a  peace  which  forbade 
him  free  access  to  his  own  hunting-grounds 
and  to  the  graves  of  his  fathers  was  more 
than  he  could  now  school  himself  to  endure. 
He  had  come  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
foully  wronged  by  the  treaty  which  was  his 
own  act ;  he  had  even  convinced  himself  that 
'J  land  cannot  be  sold,"*  a  proposition  in  po- 
litical economy  which  our  modern  socialists 
would  be  puzzled  to  accept  or  confute.  Be- 
sides this,  the  tenderest  feelings  of  his  heart 
were  outraged  by  this  exclusion  from  his 
former  domain.  He  had  never  passed  a  year 
since  the  death  of  his  daughter  without  mak- 

*  Governor  Reynolds's  "  Life  and  Times,"' p.  325. 


ing  a  pilgrimage  to  her  grave  at  Oquawka 
and  spending  hours  in  mystic  ceremonies  and 
contemplation.!  He  was  himself  prophet  as 
well  as  king,  and  had  doubtless  his  share  of 
mania,  which  is  the  strength  of  prophets.  The 
promptings  of  his  own  broken  heart  readily 
seemed  to  him  the  whisperings  of  attendant 
spirits ;  and  day  by  day  these  unseen  incite- 
ments increased  around  him,  until  they  could 
not  be  resisted  even  if  death  stood  in  the  way. 
He  made  his  combinations  during  the  win- 
ter, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  loyal  attitude 
of  Keokuk,  he  could  have  brought  the  entire 
nation  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  to  the  war-path. 
As  it  was,  the  flower  of  the  young  men  came 
with  him  when,  with  the  opening  spring,  he 

t  Ford's  "  History  of  Illinois,"  p.  no. 
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crossed  the  river  once  more.  He  came  this 
time,  he  said,  "  to  plant  corn,"  but  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  this  peaceful  occupation  of  the 
land  he  marched  up  the  Rock  River,  expect- 
ing to  be  joined  by  the  Winnebagoes  and 
Pottawatomies.  But  the  time  was  past  for 
honorable  alliances  among  the  Indians.  His 
oath-bound  confederates  gave  him  little  as- 


sistance, and  soon  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
stronger  party. 

This  movement  excited  general  alarm  in 
the  State.  General  Atkinson,  commanding  the 
United  States  troops,  sent  a  formal  summons 
to  Black  Hawk  to  return;  but  the  old  chief 
was  already  well  on  his  way  to  the  lodge  of 
his  friend,  the  prophet  Wabokishick,  at  Proph- 
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etstown,  and  treated  the  summons  with 
contemptuous  defiance.  The  Governor  im- 
mediately called  for  volunteers,  and  was  him- 
self astonished  at  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
call  was  answered.  Among  those  who  enlisted 
at  the  first  tap  of  the  drum  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  equally  to  his  surprise  and  delight 
he  was  elected  captain  of  his  company.  The 
volunteer  organizations  of  those  days  were 
conducted  on  purely  democratic  principles. 
The  company  assembled  on  the  green,  an 
election  was  suggested,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  men  walked  over  to  where  Lincoln  was 
standing;  most  of  the  small  remainder  joined 
themselves  to  one  Kirkpatrick,  a  man  of 
some  substance  and  standing  from  Spring 
Creek.  We  have  the  word  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
it,  that  no  subsequent  success  ever  gave  him 
such  unmixed  pleasure  as  this  earliest  distinc- 
tion. It  was  a  sincere,  unsought  tribute  of  his 
equals  to  those  physical  and  moral  qualities 
which  made  him  the  best  man  of  his  hundred, 
and  as  such  was  accepted  and  prized. 

At  the  Beardstown  rendezvous,  Captain 
Lincoln's  company  was  attached  to  Colonel 
Samuel  Thompson's  regiment,  the  Fourth 
Illinois,  which  was  organized  at  Richland, 
Sangamon  County,  on  the  21st  of  April,  and 
moved  on  the  27th,  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mand under  General  Whiteside,  for  Yellow 
Banks,  where  the  boats  with  provisions  had 
been  ordered  to  meet  them.  It  was  arduous 
marching.  There  were  no  roads  and  no 
bridges,  and  the  day's  work  included  a  great 
deal  of  labor.  The  third  day  out  they  came 
to  the  Henderson  River,  a  stream  some  fifty 
yards  wide,  swift  and  swollen  with  the  spring 
thaws,  with  high  and  steep  banks.  To  most 
armies  this  would  have  seemed  a  serious  ob- 
stacle, but  these  backwoodsmen  swarmed  to 
the  work  like  beavers,  and  in  less  than  three 
hours*  the  river  was  crossed  with  the  loss  of 
only  one  or  two  horses  and  wagons.  When 
they  came  to  Yellow  Banks,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  provision-boats  had  not  arrived,  and 
for  three  days  they  waited  there  literally  with- 
out food ;  very  uncomfortable  days  for  Gov- 
ernor Reynolds,  who  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition, and  was  forced  to  hear  the  outspoken 
comments  of  two  thousand  hungry  men  on 
his  supposed  inefficiency.  But  on  the  6th  of 
May  the  William  Wallace  arrived,  and  "this 
sight,"  says  the  Governor  with  characteristic 
sincerity,  "  was,  I  presume,  the  most  interest- 
ing I  ever  beheld."  From  there  they  marched 
to  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  and  thence  Gen- 
eral Whiteside  proceeded  with  his  volunteers 
up  the  river  some  ninety  miles  to  Dixon, 
where  they  halted  to  await  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Atkinson  with    the   regular   troops  and 

*  Reynolds's  "Life  and  Times,"  p.  356. 
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provisions.    There  they  found  two  battel 
of  fresh  horsemen,  under  Majors  Stillman  and 
Bailey,  who  had  as  yet  seen  no  service  and 

were  eager  for  the  fray.  Whiteside's  men 
were  tired  with  their  forced  march,  and  be- 
sides, in  their  ardor  to  get  forward,  they  had 
thrown  away  a  good  part  of  their  provisions 
and  left  their  baggage  behind.  It  pleased  the 
Governor,  therefore,  to  listen  to  the  prayers 
of  Stillman's  braves,  and  he  gave  them  orders 
to  "proceed  to  the  head  of  Old  Man's  Creek, 
where  it  was  supposed  there  were  some  hostile 
Indians,  and  coerce  them  into  submission." 
"  I  thought,"  says  the  Governor  in  his  mem- 
oirs, "  they  might  discover  the  enemy." 

The  supposition  was  certainly  well  founded. 
They  rode  merrily  away,  came  to  Old  Man's 
Creek,  thereafter  to  be  called  Stillman's  Run, 
and  encamped  for  the  night.  By  the  failing 
light  a  small  party  of  Indians  was  discovered 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  a  mile  away,  and  a 
few  courageous  gentlemen  hurriedly  saddled 
their  horses,  and,  without  orders,  rode  after 
them.  The  Indians  retreated,  but  were  soon 
overtaken,  and  two  or  three  of  them  killed. 
The  volunteers  were  now  strung  along  a  half 
mile  of  hill  and  valley,  with  no  more  order  or 
care  than  if  they  had  been  chasing  rabbits. 
Black  Hawk,  who  had  been  at  supper  when 
the  running  fight  began,  hastily  gathered  a 
handful  of  warriors  and  attacked  the  scattered 
whites.  The  onset  of  the  savages  acted  like  an 
icy  bath  on  the  red-hot  valor  of  the  volunteers ; 
they  turned  and  ran  for  their  lives,  stampeding 
the  camp  as  they  fled.  There  was  very  little 
resistance  — so  little  that  Black  Hawk,  fearing 
a  ruse,  tried  to  recall  his  warriors  from  the  pur- 
suit, but  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  could 
not  enforce  his  orders.  The  Indians  killed  all 
they  caught  up  with  ;  but  the  volunteers  had 
the  fleeter  horses,  and  only  eleven  were  over- 
taken. The  rest  reached  Dixon  by  twos  and 
threes,  rested  all  night,  and  took  courage.  Gen- 
eral Whiteside  marched  out  to  the  scene  of 
the  disaster  the  next  morning,  but  the  Indians 
were  gone.  They  had  broken  up  into  small 
parties,  and  for  several  days  they  reaped  the 
bloody  fruit  of  their  victory  in  the  massacre  of 
the  peaceful  settlements  in  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts. 

The  time  of  enlistment  of  the  volunteers 
had  now  come  to  an  end,  and  the  men,  seeing 
no  prospect  of  glory  or  profit,  and  wear}7  of 
the  work  and  the  hunger  which  were  the  only 
certain  incidents  of  the  campaign,  refused  in 
great  part  to  continue  in  service.  But  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Captain  Lincoln 
was  not  one  of  these  homesick  soldiers.  Not 
even  the  trammels  of  rank,  which  are  usually 
so  strong  among  the  trailers  of  the  saber,  could 
restrain  him  from  what  he  considered  his  sim- 
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pie  duty.  As  soon  as  he  was  mustered  out  of 
his  captaincy,  he  reenlisted  on  the  same  day, 
May  27,  as  a  private  soldier.  Several  other  offi- 
cers did  the  same,  among  them  General  White- 
side and  Major  Stuart.  Lincoln  became  a 
member  of  Captain  Elijah  Ues's  company  of 
mounted  volunteers,  sometimes  called  the 
"Independent  Spy  Battalion,"  an  organization 
unique  of  its  kind,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  one  of  its  troopers.  It  was  not, 
says  Mr.  George  W.  Harrison,  "  under  the  con- 
trol of  any  regiment  or  brigade,  but  received 
orders  directly  from  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  always,  when  with  the  army,  camped 
within  the  lines,  and  had  many  other  privi- 
leges, such  as  having  no  camp  duties  to  per- 
form and  drawing  rations  as  much  and  as  often 
as  we  pleased,"  which  would  seem  to  liken  this 
battalion  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  fabled 
"  regiment  of  brigadiers."  With  this  elite  corps 
Lincoln  served  through  his  second  enlistment, 
though  it  was  not  his  fortune  to  take  part  in 
either  of  the  two  engagements  in  which  Gen- 
eral Henry  broke  and  destroyed  forever  the 
power  of  Black  Hawk  and  the  British  band  of 
Sacs  and  Foxes  at  the  Wisconsin  Bluffs  and 
the  Bad  Axe. 

After  Lincoln  was  relieved  of  the  weight 
of  dignity  involved  in  his  captaincy,  the  war 
became  a  sort  of  holiday,  and  the  tall  private 
from  New  Salem  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  any 
one.  He  entered  with  great  zest  into  the  ath- 
letic sports  with  which  soldiers  love  to  beguile 


the  tedium  of  camp.  He  was  admitted  to  be 
the  strongest  man  in  the  army,  and,  with  one 
exception,  the  best  wrestler.  Indeed  his  friends 
never  admitted  the  exception,  and  severely 
blamed  Lincoln  for  confessing  himself  defeated 
on  the  occasion  when  he  met  the  redoubtable 
Thompson,  and  the  two  fell  together  on  the 
turf.  His  popularity  increased  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  those 
of  his  comrades  who  still  survive  always  speak 
with  hearty  and  affectionate  praise  of  his 
character  and  conduct  in  those  rough  yet 
pleasantly  remembered  days. 

The  Spy  Battalion  formed  no  part  of  Gen- 
eral Henry's  forces  when,  by  a  disobedience 
of  orders  as  prudent  as  it  was  audacious,  he 
started  with  his  slender  force  on  the  fresh  trail 
which  he  was  sure  would  lead  him  to  Black 
Hawk's  camp.  He  found  and  struck  the  en- 
emy at  bay  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Wisconsin 
River  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  inflicted  upon 
them  a  signal  defeat.  The  broken  remnant  of 
Black  Hawk's  power  then  fled  for  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  the  whole  army  following  in  close 
pursuit  —  General  Atkinson  in  front  and  Gen- 
eral Henry  bringing  up  the  rear.  Fortune 
favored  the  latter  once  more,  for  while  Black 
Hawk  with  a  handful  of  men  was  engaging 
and  drawing  away  the  force  under  Atkinson, 
General  Henry  struck  the  main  trail,  and 
brought  on  the  battle  of  the  Bad  Axe,  if  that 
could  be  called  a  battle  which  was  an  easy 
slaughter  of  the  weary  and  discouraged  sav- 
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ages,  fighting  without  heart  or  hope,  an  army 
in  front  and  the  great  river  behind.  Black 
Hawk  escaped  the  fate  of  his  followers,  to  be 
captured  a  few  days  later  through  the  treach- 
ery of  his  allies.  He  was  carried  in  triumph 
to  Washington  and  presented  to  President 
Jackson,  to  whom  he  made  this  stern  and  de- 
fiant speech,  showing  how  little  age  or  disaster 
could  do  to  tame  his  indomitable  spirit :  "  I 
am  a  man,  and  you  are  another.  I  did  not 
expect  to  conquer  the  white  people.  I  took 
up  the  hatchet  to  avenge  injuries  which  could 
no  longer  be  borne.*  Had  I  borne  them 
longer  my  people  would  have  said  :  '  Black 
Hawk  is  a  squaw;  he  is  too  old  to  be  a  chief; 
he  is  no  Sac'  This  caused  me  to  raise  the 
war-whoop.  I  say  no  more  of  it;  all  is  known 
to  you."  He  returned  to  Iowa,  and  lived  to 
a  great  age.  When  he  died  he  received  the 
supreme  honors  paid  only  to  mighty  men  of 
war  among  his  people,  and  was  buried  on  the 
high  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  arms  and  in 
war-paint,  facing  the  rising  sun. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  June,  a  month  before 
the  slaughter  of  the  Bad  Axe,  that  the  battalion 
to  which  Lincoln  belonged  was  finally  mus- 
tered out,  at  Whitewater,  Wisconsin.  His 
final  release  from  the  service  was  signed  by  a 
young  lieutenant  of  artillery,  Robert  Ander- 
son, who,  twenty-nine  years  later,  in  one  of  the 
most  awful  crises  in  our  annals,  was  to  sustain 
to  Lincoln  relations  of  prodigious  importance, 
on  a  scene  illuminated  by  the  flash  of  the 
opening  guns  of  the  civil  war.f  The  men 
started  home  the  next  day  in  high  spirits,  like 

*It  is  a  noteworthy  coincidence  that  President 
Lincoln's  proclamation  at  the  opening  of  the  war  calls 
for  troops  "  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough 
endured." 

t  A  story  to  the  effect  that  Lincoln  was  mustered 
into  service  by  Jefferson  Davis  has  for  a  long  time 
been  current,  but  the  strictest  search  in  the  records 
fails  to  confirm  it.  We  are  indebted  to  General  R.  C. 
Drum,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  for  an  interest- 
ing letter  giving  all  the  known  facts  in  relation  to  this 
story.  General  Drum  says  :  "  The  company  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment  Illinois  Mounted  Volunteers,  com- 
manded by  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  with  others  called  out 
by  Governor  Reynolds,  and  was  organized  at  Richland, 
Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  April  21,  1832.  The  mus- 
ter-in roll  is  not  on  file,  but  the  records  show  that  the 
company  was  mustered  out  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  River, 
May  27,  1832,  by  Nathaniel  Buckmaster,  Brigade- 
Major  to  General  Samuel  Whiteside,  Illinois  Volun- 
teers. On  the  muster-roll  of  Captain  Elijah  Iles's 
company,  Illinois  Mounted  Volunteers,  A.  Lincoln 
(Sangamon  County)  appears  as  a  private  from  May 
27,  183:4,  to  June  16,  1832,  when  the  company  was 
mustered  out  of  service  by  Lieutenant  Robert  Ander- 
son, Third  United  States  Artillery  and  Colonel  (Assist- 
ant Inspector-General)  Illinois  volunteers.  Brigadier- 
General  Henry  Atkinson,  in  his  report  of  May  30, 
1832,  stated  that  the  Illinois  Volunteers  were  called 
out  by  the  Governor  of  that  State,  but  in  haste  and  for 
no  definite  period  of  service.  On  their  arrival  at  Otta- 
wa they  became  clamorous  for  their  discharge,  which 
the  Governor  granted,  retaining — of  those  who  were 


school-boys  for  their  holidays.  Lincoln  had 
need,  like  Horatio,  of  his  good  spirits,  for  they 
were  his  only  outfit  for  the  long  journey  to 
New  Salem,  he  and  his  mess-mate  Harrison  t 
having  had  their  horses  stolen  the  day  before 
by  some  patriot  over-anxious  to  reach  home. 
But,  as  Harrison  says,  "I  laughed  at  our  fate, 
and  he  joked  at  it,  and  we  all  started  off 
merrily.  The  generous  men  of  our  com- 
pany walked  and  rode  by  turns  with  us,  and  we 
fared  about  equal  with  the  rest.  But  for  this 
generosity  our  legs  would  have  had  to  do  the 
better  work ;  for  in  that  day  this  dreary  route 
furnished  no  horses  to  buy  or  to  steal ;  and 
whether  on  horse  or  afoot,  we  always  had  com- 
pany, for  many  of  the  horses'  backs  were  too 
sore  for  riding."  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
with  what  quips  and  quirks  of  native  fancy 
Lincoln  and  his  friends  beguiled  the  way 
through  forest  and  prairie.  With  youth,  good 
health,  and  a  clear  conscience,  and  even  then 
the  dawn  of  a  young  and  undefiled  ambition 
in  his  heart,  nothing  was  wanting  to  give  zest 
and  spice  to  this  long,  sociable  walk  of  a  hun- 
dred leagues.  One  joke  is  preserved,  and  this 
one  is  at  the  expense  of  Lincoln.  One  chilly 
morning  he  complained  of  being  cold.  "  No 
wonder,"  said  some  facetious  cavalier,  "there 
is  so  much  of  you  on  the  ground. "§  We  hope 
Lincoln's  contributions  to  the  fun  were  better 
than  this,  but  of  course  the  prosperity  of  these 
jests  lay  rather  in  the  liberal  ears  that  heard 
them  than  in  the  good-natured  tongues  that 
uttered  them. 

Lincoln  and  Harrison  could  not  have  been 

discharged  and  volunteered  for  a  further  period  of 
twenty  days  —  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  form  six 
companies,  which  General  Atkinson  found  at  Otta- 
wa on  his  arrival  there  from  Rock  River.  General 
Atkinson  further  reports  that  these  companies  and 
some  three  hundred  regular  troops,  remaining  in  posi- 
tion at  Rock  River,  were  all  the  force  left  him  to  keep 
the  enemy  in  check  until  the  assemblage  of  the  three 
thousand  additional  Illinois  militia  called  out  by  the 
Governor  upon  his  (General  A.'s)  requisition,  to  ren- 
dezvous at  Ottawa,  June  12-15,  1832. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Captain  Iles's  com- 
pany, mentioned  above,  was  one  of  the  six  which  served 
until  June  16,  1832,  while  the  fact  is  fully  established 
that  the  company  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  member 
was  mustered  out  by  Lieutenant  Robert  Anderson,  who, 
in  April,  1 861,  was  in  command  of  Fort  Sumter.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  mustered  in  by 
Lieutenant  Jefferson  Davis.  Mr.  Davis's  company 
(B,  First  United  States  Infantry)  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Crawford,  Wisconsin,  during  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary and  February,  1832,  and  he  is  borne  on  the  rolls 
as  '  absent  on  detached  service  at  the  Dubuque  mines 
by  order  of  Colonel  Morgan.'  From  March  26  to 
August  18,  1832,  the  muster-rolls  of  his  company 
report  him  as  absent  on  furlough." 

%  George  W.  Harrison,  who  gives  an  entertaining  ac- 
count of  his  personal  experiences  in  Lamon,  p.   116. 

§Dr.  Holland  gives  this  homely  joke,  p.  71,  but 
transfers  it  to  a  time  four  years  later,  when  Lincoln 
had  permanently  assumed  shoes  and  had  ahorse  of  his 
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altogether  penniless,  for  at  Peoria  they  bought 
a  canoe  and  paddled  down  to  Pekin.  Here 
the  ingenious  Lincoln  employed  his  heredi- 
tary talent  for  carpentry  by  making  an  oar 
for  the  frail  vessel  while  Harrison  was  provid- 
ing the  commissar\-  stores.  The  latter  goes 
on  to  say  :  "  The  river,  being  very  low,  was 
without  current,  so  that  we  had  to  pull  hard 
to  make  half  the  speed  of  legs  on  land ;  in 
fact,  we  let  her  float  all  night,  and  on  the 
next  morning  always  found  the  objects  still 
visible  that  were  beside  us  the  previous  even- 
ing. The  water  was  remarkably  clear  for  this 
river  ot  plants,  and  the  fish  appeared  to  be 
sporting  with  us  as  we  moved  over  or  near 
them.  On  the  next  day  after  we  left  Pekin 
we  overhauled  a  raft  of  saw-logs,  with  two 
men  afloat  on  it  to  urge  it  on  with  poles  and 
to  guide  it  in  the  channel.  We  immediately 
pulled  up  to  them  and  went  on  the  raft,  where 
we  were  made  welcome  by  various  demon- 
strations, especially  by  an  invitation  to  a  feast 
on  fish,  corn-bread,  eggs,  butter,  and  coffee, 
just  prepared  for  our  benefit.  Of  these  good 
things  we  ate  almost  immoderately,  for  it 
was  the  only  warm  meal  we  had  made  for 
several  days.  While  preparing  it,  and  after 
dinner,  Lincoln  entertained  them,  and  they 
entertained  us  for  a  couple  of  hours  very 
amusingly."  Kindly  human  companionship 
was  a  luxury  in  that  green  wilderness,  and 
was  readily  appreciated  and  paid  for. 

The  returning  warriors  dropped  down  the 
river  to  the  village  of  Havana — from  Pekin 
to  Havana  in  a  canoe  !  The  country  is  full  of 
these  geographical  nightmares,  the  necessary 
result  of  freedom  of  nomenclature  bestowed 
by  circumstances  upon  minds  equally  destitute 
of  taste  or  education.  There  they  sold  their 
boat, —  no  difficult  task,  for  a  canoe  was  a 
staple  article  in  any  river-town, —  and  again 
set  out  "  the  old  way,  over  the  sand-ridges, 
for  Petersburg.  As  we  drew  near  home,  the 
impulse  became  stronger  and  urged  us  on 
amazingly.  The  long  strides  of  Lincoln,  often 
slipping  back  in  the  loose  sand  six  inches 
every  step,  were  just  right  for  me  ;  and  he 
was  greatly  diverted  when  he  noticed  me 
behind  him  stepping  along  in  his  tracks  to 
keep  from  slipping."  Thus  the  two  comrades 
came  back  from  their  soldierings  to  their 
humble  homes,  from  which  Lincoln  was  soon 
to  start  on  the  way  marked  out  for  him 
by  Providence,  with  strides  which  no  com- 
rade, with  whatever  good-will,  might  hope  to 
follow. 

He  never  took  his  campaigning  seriously. 


The  politician's  habit  of  glorifying  the  petty 
incidents  of  a  candidate's  life  always  seemed 
absurd  to  him,  and  in  his  speech,  made  in 
1848,  ridiculing  the  effort  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral Cass's  friends  to  draw  some  political  ad- 
vantage from  that  gentleman's  respectable 
but  obscure  services  on  the  frontier  in  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  he  estopped  any  fu- 
ture eulogist  from  painting  his  own  military 
achievements  in  too  lively  colors.  "  Did  you 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a  mili- 
tary hero  ?  In  the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war  I  fought,  bled,  and  came  away.  I  was 
not  at  Stillman's  defeat,  but  I  was  about  as 
near  it  as  General  Cass  was  to  Hull's  surren- 
der ;  and,  like  him,  I  saw  the  place  very  soon 
afterwards.  It  is  quite  certain  I  did  not 
break  my  sword,  for  I  had  none  to  break,  but 
I  bent  my  musket  pretty  badly  on  one  occa- 
sion. If  General  Cass  went  in  advance  of  me 
picking  whortleberries,  I  guess  I  surpassed 
him  in  charges  on  the  wild  onions.  If  he  saw 
any  live  fighting  Indians,  it  was  more  than  I 
did,  but  I  had  a  good  many  bloody  struggles 
with  the  mosquitoes ;  and  although  I  never 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  I  can  truly  say  I 
was  often  very  hungry.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever 
I  should  conclude  to  doff  whatever  our  Dem- 
ocratic friends  may  suppose  there  is  of  black- 
cockade  Federalism  about  me,  and  thereupon 
they  shall  take  me  up  as  their  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  I  protest  that  they  shall  not 
make  fun  of  me,  as  they  have  of  General 
Cass,  by  attempting  to  write  me  into  a  mili- 
tary hero." 

AN     UNSUCCESSFUL     CANVASS. 

The  discharged  volunteer  arrived  in  New 
Salem  only  ten  days  before  the  August  elec- 
tion, in  which  he  had  a  deep  personal  interest. 
Before  starting  for  the  wars  he  had  announced 
himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
by  a  handbill  circular,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  from  Sangamon  County.*  He 
had  done  this  in  accordance  with  his  own 
natural  bent  for  public  life  and  desire  for 
usefulness  and  distinction,  and  not  without 
strong  encouragement  from  friends  whose 
opinion  he  valued.  He  had  even  then  con- 
siderable experience  in  speaking  and  thinking 
on  his  feet.  He  had  begun  his  practice  in 
that  direction  before  leaving  Indiana,  and 
continued  it  everywhere  he  had  gone.  Mr. 
William  Butler  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  Lincoln  was  a  farm-hand  at  Island 
Grove,  the  famous  circuit-rider,  Peter  Cart- 


*  We  are  aware  that  all   former  biographers  have  dated  March  9,  1832,  and  the  "Sangamon  Journal" 

stated   that    Lincoln's  candidacy   for   the   Legislature  mentions    his    name   among   the    candidates  in  July, 

was    subsequent    to    his    return    from    the   war,   and  and  apologizes  for  having  accidentally  omitted  it  in 

a   consequence    of  his    service.     But  his    circular   is  May. 
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A.    LINCOLN  S     SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS     AND     SADDLE-BAG. 
(IN     POSSESSION    OF     LINCOLN     MONUMENT    COLLECTION.) 

wright,  came  by,  electioneering  for  the  Legis- 
lature, and  Lincoln  at  once  engaged  in  a 
discussion  with  him  in  the  cornfield,  in  which 
the  great  Methodist  was  equally  astonished 
at  the  close  reasoning  and  the  uncouth  figure 
of  Mr.  Brown's  extraordinary  hired  man.  At 
another  time,  after  one  Posey,  a  politician  in 
search  of  office,  had  made  a  speech  in  Macon, 
John  Hanks,  whose  admiration  of  his  cousin's 
oratory  was  unbounded,  said  that  "  Abe 
could  beat  it."  He  turned  a  keg  on  end,  and 
the  tall  boy  mounted  it  and  made  his  speech. 
"  The  subject  was  the  navigation  of  the  San- 
gamon, and  Abe  beat  him  to  death,"  says  the 
loyal  Hanks.  So  it  was  not  with  all  the 
tremor  of  a  complete  novice  that  the  young 
man  took  the  stump  during  the  few  days  left 
him  between  his  return  and  the  election. 

He  ran  as  a  Whig.  As  this  has  been 
denied  on  authority  which  is  generally  trust- 
worthy, it  is  well  enough  to  insist  upon  the 
fact.  In  one  of  the  few  speeches  of  his 
which,  made  at  this  time,  have  been  re- 
membered and  reported,  he  said :  "  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  national  bank ;  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
internal  improvement  system,  and  of  a  high 
protective  tariff.  These  are  my  sentiments 
and  political  principles."  Nothing  could  be 
more  unqualified  or  outspoken  than  this 
announcement  of  his  adhesion  to  what  was 
then  and  for  years  afterwards  called  "  the 
American  System"  of  Henry  Clay.  Other 
testimony  is  not  wanting  to  the  same  effect. 
Both  Major  Stuart  and  Judge  Logan*  say 
that  Lincoln  ran  in  1832  as  a  Whig,  and  that 
his  speeches  were  unevasively  in  defense  of 
the  principles  of  that  party.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  party  or  its  purposes, 
we  may  insist  that  his  adopting  them  thus 
openly  at  the  outset  of  his  career  was  an  ex- 
tremely characteristic  act,  and  marks  thus 
early  the  scrupulous  conscientiousness  which 
shaped  every  action  of  his  life.  The  State  of 
Illinois  was  by  a  large  majority  Democratic, 

*  The  Democrats  of  New  Salem  worked  for  Lin- 
coln out  of  their  personal  regard  for  him.  That  was 
the  general  understanding  of  the  matter  here  at  the 
time.     In  this  he  made  no  concession  of  principle 


hopelessly  attached  to  the  person  and  policy 
of  Jackson.  Nowhere  had  that  despotic  leader 
more  violent  and  unscrupulous  partisans  than 
there.  They  were  proud  of  their  very  servility, 
and  preferred  the  name  of  "  whole-hog  Jack- 
son men"  to  that  of  Democrats.  The  Whigs 
embraced  in  their  scanty  ranks  the  leading 
men  of  the  State,  those  who  have  since  been 
most  distinguished  in  its  history,  such  as  S.  J  . 
Logan,  Stuart,  Browning,  Dubois,  Hardin, 
Breese,  and  many  others.  But  they  were 
utterly  unable  to  do  anything  except  by- 
dividing  the  Jackson  men,  whose  very  num- 
bers made  their  party  unwieldy,  and  by 
throwing  their  votes  with  the  more  decent 
and  conservative  portion  of  them.  In  this 
way,  in  the  late  election,  they  had  secured 
the  success  of  Governor  Reynolds  —  the  Old 
Ranger — against  Governor  Kinney,  who  rep- 
resented the  vehement  and  proscriptive  spirit 
which  Jackson  had  just  breathed  into  the 
party.  He  had  visited  the  General  in  Washing- 
ton, and  had  come  back  giving  out  threaten- 
ings  and  slaughter  against  the  WThigs  in  the 
true  Tennessee  style,  declaring  that  "  all 
Whigs  should  be  whipped  out  of  office  like 
dogs  out  of  a  meat-house " ;  the  force  of 
south-western  simile  could  no  farther  go.f 
But  the  great  popularity  of  Reynolds  and  the 
adroit  management  of  the  Whigs  carried  him 
through  successfully.  A  single  fact  will  show 
on  which  side  the  people  who  could  read 
were  enlisted.  The  "  whole-hog  "  party  had 
one  newspaper,  the  opposition  five.  Of  course 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Reynolds 
to  poll  a  respectable  vote  if  his  loyalty  to 
Jackson  had  been  seriously  doubted.  As  it 
was,  he  lost  many  votes  through  a  report 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  saying  that  "he 
was  as  strong  for  Jackson  as  any  reasonable 
man  should  be."  The  Governor  himself,  in 
his  naive  account  of  the  canvass,  acknowl- 
edges the  damaging  nature  of  this  accusa- 
tion, and  comforts  himself  with  quoting  an 
indiscretion  of  Kinney's,  who  opposed  a  pro- 
jected canal  on  the  ground  that  "  it  would 
flood  the  country  with  Yankees." 

It  showed  some  moral  courage,  and  cer- 
tainly an  absence  of  the  shuffling  politician's 
fair-weather  policy,  that  Lincoln,  in  his  friend- 
less and  penniless  youth,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  when  he  was  not  embar- 
rassed by  antecedents  or  family  connections, 
and  when,  in  fact,  what  little  social  influence 
he  knew  would  have  led  him  the  other  way, 
chose  to  oppose  a  furiously  intolerant  majority, 

Whig  doctrines.     They  did  this  for  him  simply  be- 
cause he  was  popular  —  because  he  was  Lincoln. 
July  6,  1875.  Stephen  T.  Logan. 


whatever.     He  was  as  stiff  as  a  man  could  be  in  his         t  Reynolds's  "  My  Own  Times,"  p.  291. 
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and  to  take  his  stand  with  the  party  which 
was  doomed  to  long-continued  defeat  in 
Illinois.  The  motives  which  led  him  to  take 
this  decisive  course  are  not  difficult  to  imag- 
ine. The  better  sort  of  people  in  Sangamon 
County  were  Whigs,  though  the  majority 
were  Democrats,  and  he  preferred  through 
life  the  better  sort  to  the  majority.  The  pa- 
pers he  read  were  the  Louisville  "  Journal  " 
and  the  "  Sangamon  Journal,"  both  Whig. 
Reading  the  speeches  and  debates  of  the  day, 
he  sided  with  Webster  against  Calhoun,  and 
with  Clay  against  anybody.  Though  his 
notions  of  politics,  like  those  of  any  ill-educated 
young  man  of  twenty-two,  must  have  been 
rather  crude,  and  not  at  all  sufficient  to  live 
and  to  die  by,  he  had  adopted  them  honestly 
and  sincerely,  with  no  selfish  regard  to  his 
own  interests ;  and  though  he  ardently  desired 
success,  he  never  abated  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
his  convictions  for  any  possible  personal  gain, 
then  or  thereafter. 

In  the  circular  in  which  he  announced  his 
candidacy  he  made  no  reference  to  national 
politics,  but  confined  himself  mainly  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  practicability  of  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  Sangamon,  the  favorite 
hobby  of  the  place  and  time.  He  had  no 
monopoly  of  this  "  issue."  It  formed  the  bur- 
den of  nearly  every  candidate's  appeal  to  the 
people  in  that  year.  The  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  the  trip  of  the  Talisman  had  not  yet 
died  away,  although  the  little  steamer  was 
now  dust  and  ashes,  and  her  bold  commander 
had  left  the  State  to  avoid  an  awkward  meet- 
ing with  the  sheriff.  The  hope  of  seeing 
Springfield  an  emporium  of  commerce  was 
still  lively  among  the  citizens  of  Sangamon 
County,  and  in  no  one  of  the  handbills  of  the 
political  aspirants  of  the  season  was  that  hope 
more  judiciously  encouraged  than  in  the  one 
signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  a  well- 
written  circular,  remarkable  for  its  soberness 
and  reserve  when  we  consider  the  age  and 
the  limited  advantages  of  the  writer.  It  con- 
cluded in  these  words  : 


"  Upon  the  subjects  of  which  I  have  treated,  I  have 
spoken  as  I  have  thought.  I  may  be  wrong  in  regard 
to  any  or  all  of  them ;  but  holding  it  a  sound  maxim 
that  it  is  better  only  sometimes  to  be  right  than  at  all 
times  wrong,  so  soon  as  I  discover  my  opinions  to  be 
erroneous,  I  shall  be  ready  to  renounce  them.  .  .  . 
Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  peculiar  ambition. 
Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  I  can  say,  for  one,  that  I 
have  no  other  so  great  as  that  of  being  truly  esteemed 
of  my  fellow-men,  by  rendering  myself  worthy  of  their 
esteem.  How  far  I  shall  succeed  in  gratifying  this 
ambition  is  yet  to  be  developed.  I  am  young,  and 
unknown  to  many  of  you.  I  was  born  and  have  ever 
remained  in  the  most  humble  walks  of  life.  I  have  no 
wealthy  or  powerful  relations  or  friends  to  recommend 
me.  My  case  is  thrown  exclusively  upon  the  independ- 
ent voters  of  the    county ;    and,  if  elected,  they  will 


have  conferred  a  favor  upon  me,  for  which  I  shall  be 
unremitting  in  my  labors  to  compensate.  But  if  the 
good  people  in  their  wisdom  shall  see  fit  to  keep  me 
in  the  background,  I  have  been  too  familiar  with  dis- 
appointments to  be  very  much  chagrined." 

This  is  almost  precisely  the  style  of  his  later 
years.  The  errors  of  grammar  and  construc- 
tion which  spring  invariably  from  an  effort 
to  avoid  redundancy  of  expression  remained 
with  him  through  life.  He  seemed  to  grudge 
the  space  required  for  necessary  parts  of 
speech.  But  his  language  was  at  twenty-two, 
as  it  was  thirty  years  later,  the  simple  and 
manly  attire  of  his  thought,  with  little  attempt 
at  ornament  and  none  at  disguise.  There  was 
an  intermediate  time  when  he  sinned  in  the 
direction  of  fine  writing;  but  this  ebullition 
soon  passed  away,  and  left  that  marvelously 
strong  and  transparent  style  in  which  his  two 
inaugurals  wrere  written. 

Of  course,  in  the  ten  days  left  him  after  his 
return  from  the  field,  a  canvass  of  the  county, 
which  was  then  some  thousands  of  square 
miles  in  extent,  was  out  of  the  question.  He 
made  a  few  speeches  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  Salem,  and  at  least  one  in  Springfield. 
He  was  wholly  unknown  there  except  by  his 
few  comrades  in  arms.  We  find  him  mentioned 
in  the  county  paper  only  once  during  the  sum- 
mer, in  an  editorial  note  adding  the  name  of 
Captain  Lincoln  to  those  candidates  for  the 
Legislature  who  were  periling  their  lives  on 
the  frontier  and  had  left  their  reputations 
in  charge  of  their  generous  fellowr-citizens  at 
home.  On  the  occasion  of  his  speaking  at 
Springfield,  mo^t  of  the  candidates  had  come  to- 
gether to  address  a  meeting  there  to  give  their 
electors  some  idea  of  their  quality.  These 
were  severe  ordeals  for  the  rash  aspirants  for 
popular  favor.  Besides  those  citizens  who 
came  to  listen  and  judge,  there  were  many 
whose  only  object  was  the  free  whisky  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion,  and  who,  after  potations 
pottle-deep,  became  not  only  highly  unparlia- 
mentary but  even  dangerous  to  life  and  limb. 
This  wild  chivalry  of  Lick  Creek  was,  however, 
less  redoubtable  to  Lincoln  than  it  might  be 
to  an  urban  statesman  unacquainted  with  the 
frolic  brutality  of  Clary's  Grove.  Their  gam- 
bols never  caused  him  to  lose  his  self-posses- 
sion. It  is  related  that  once,  while  he  was 
speaking,  he  saw  a  ruffian  attack  a  friend  of 
his  in  the  crowd,  and  the  rencontre  not  re- 
sulting according  to  the  orator's  sympathies, 
he  descended  from  the  stand,  seized  the  ob- 
jectionable fighting  man  by  the  neck,  "  threw 
him  some  ten  feet,"  then  calmly  mounted  to  his 
place,  and  finished  his  speech,  the  course  of 
his  logic  undisturbed  by  this  athletic  parenthe- 
sis. Judge  Logan  saw  Lincoln  for  the  first 
time  on  the  day  when  he  came  up  to  Spring- 
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field  on  his  canvass  this  summer.  He  thus 
speaks  of  his  future  partner:  "  He  was  a  very 
tall,  gawky,  and  rough-looking  fellow  then ; 
his  pantaloons  didn't  meet  his  shoes  by  six 
inches.  But  after  he  began  speaking  I  became 
very  much  interested  in  him.  He  made  a 
very  sensible  speech.  His  manner  was  very 
much  the  same  as  in  after  life ;  that  is,  the 
same  peculiar  characteristics  were  apparent 
then,  though  of  course  in  after  years  he 
evinced  more  knowledge  and  experience.  But 
he  had  then  the  same  novelty  and  the  same 
peculiarity  in  presenting  his  ideas..  He  had 
the  same  individuality  that  he  kept  through 
all  his  life." 

There  were  two  or  three  men  at  the  meet- 
ing whose  good  opinion  was  worth  more  than 
all  the  votes  of  Lick  Creek  to  one  beginning 
life :  Stephen  T.  Logan,  a  young  lawyer  who 
had  recently  come  from  Kentucky  with  the 
best  equipment  for  a  nisi  prius  practitioner 
ever  brought  into  the  State;  Major  Stuart, 
whom  we  have  met  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
once  commanding  a  battalion  and  then 
marching  as  a  private ;  and  William  Butler, 
afterwards  prominent  in  State  politics,  at  that 
time  a  young  man  of  the  purest  Western 
breed  in  body  and  character,  clear-headed 
and  courageous,  and  ready  for  any  emergency 
where  a  friend  was  to  be  defended  or  an 
enemy  punished.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Lincoln  gained  any  votes  that  day,  but  he 
gained  what  was  far  more  valuable,  the  act- 
ive friendship  of  these  able  and  honorable 
men,  all  Whigs  and  all  Kentuckians  like 
himself. 

The  acquaintances  he  made  in  his  canvass, 
the  practice  he  gained  in  speaking,  and  the 
added  confidence  which  this  experience  of 
measuring  his  abilities  with  those  of  others 
gave,  were  all  the  advantages  which  Lincoln 
derived  from  this  attempt.  He  was  defeated, 
for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  in  a  contest  before 
the  people.  The  fortunate  candidates  were 
E.  D.  Taylor,  J.  T.  Stuart,  Achilles  Morris, 
and  Peter  Cartwright,  the  first  of  whom  re- 
ceived 1 1 27  votes  and  the  last  815.*  Lin- 
coln's position  among  the  eight  defeated  can- 
didates was  a  very  respectable  one.  He  had 
657  votes,  and  there  were  five  who  fared 
worse,  among  them  his  old  adversary  Kirk- 
patrick.  What  must  have  been  especially 
gratifying  to  him  was  the  fact  that  he  received 
the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  his  own  neigh- 
borhood, the  precinct  of  New  Salem,  277 
votes  against  3,  a  result  which  showed  more 
strongly  than  any  words  could  do  the  extent 
of  the  attachment  and  the  confidence  which 
his  genial  and  upright  character  had  inspired 
among  those  who  knew  him  best. 

*  "  Sangamon  Journal,"  August  11,  1832. 
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Having  been,  even  in  so  slight  a  degree,  a 
soldier  and  a  politician,  he  was  unfitted  for  a 
day  laborer;  but  being  entirely  without  means 
of  subsistence,  he  was  forced  to  look  about 
for  some  suitable  occupation.  It  is  said  by 
Dr.  Holland  that  he  thought  seriously  at  this 
time  of  learning  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith, 
and  using  in  that  honest  way  the  sinew  and 
brawn  which  nature  had  given  him.  But  an 
opening  for  another  kind  of  business  occurred, 
which  prevented  his  entering  upon  any  merely 
mechanical  occupation.  Two  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  were  the  brothers  Herndon, 
called,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
which  held  it  unfriendly  to  give  a  man  his 
proper  name,  and  arrogant  for  him  to  claim 
it,  "  Row  "  and  "  Jim."  They  kept  one  of 
those  grocery  stores  in  which  everything  sal- 
able on  the  frontier  was  sold,  and  which  seem 
to  have  changed  their  occupants  as  rapidly  as 
sentry-boxes.  "  Jim "  sold  his  share  to  an 
idle  and  dissolute  man  named  Berry,  and 
"  Row  "  soon  transferred  his  interest  to  Lin- 
coln. It  was  easy  enough  to  buy,  as  nothing 
was  ever  given  in  payment  but  a  promissory 
note.  A  short  time  afterwards,  one  Reuben 
Radford,  who  kept  another  shop  of  the  same 
kind,  happened  one  evening  to  attract  the 
dangerous  attention  of  the  Clary's  Grove 
boys,  who,  with  their  usual  prompt  and  practi- 
cal facetiousness,  without  a  touch  of  malice 
in  it,  broke  his  windows  and  wrecked  his  store. 
The  next  morning,  while  Radford  was  rue- 
fully contemplaing  the  ruin,  and  doubtless  con- 
cluding that  he  had  had  enough  of  a  country 
where  the  local  idea  of  neighborly  humor 
found  such  eccentric  expression,  he  hailed  a 
passer-by  named  Greene,  and  challenged  him 
to  buy  his  establishment  for  four  hundred  dol- 
lars. This  sort  of  trade  was  always  irresistible 
to  these  Western  speculators,  and  Greene  at 
once  gave  his  note  for  the  amount.  It  next  oc- 
curred to  him  to  try  to  find  out  what  the  prop- 
erty was  worth,  and  doubting  his  own  skill,  he 
engaged  Lincoln  to  make  an  invoice  of  it.  The 
young  merchant,  whose  appetite  for  specula- 
tion had  just  been  whetted  by  his  own  invest- 
ment, undertook  the  task,  and  finding  the  stock 
of  goods  rather  tempting,  offered  Greene  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  his  bargain,  which 
was  at  once  accepted.  Not  a  cent  of  money 
changed  hands  in  all  these  transactions.  By 
virtue  of  half  a  dozen  signatures,  Berry  and 
Lincoln  became  proprietors  of  the  only  mer- 
cantile establishment  in  the  village,  and  the  ap- 
parent wealth  of  the  community  was  increased 
by  a  liberal  distribution  of  their  notes  among 
the  Herndons,  Radford,  Greene,  and  a  Mr. 
Rutledge  whose  business  they  had  also  bought. 
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Fortunately  for  Lincoln  and  for  the  world, 
the  enterprise  was  not  successful.  It  was  en- 
tered into  without  sufficient  reflection,  and 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  was  destined 
to  fail.  To  Berry  the  business  was  merely  the 
refuge  of  idleness.  He  spent  his  time  in  gos- 
sip and  drank  up  his  share  of  the  profits,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Lincoln  was  far  more  in- 
terested in  politics  and  general  reading  than 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  court  record  : 
"  March  6,  1833.  Ordered  that  William  F.  Berry,  in 
the  name  of  Berry  and  Lincoln,  have  license  to  keep 
a  tavern  in  New  Salem,  to  continue  twelve  months 
from  this  dale,  and  that  they  pay  one  dollar  in  addi- 
tion to  six  dollars  heretofore  prepaid  as  per  Treasurer's 
receipt,  and  that  they  be  allowed  the  following  rates, 
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in  the  petty  traffic  of  his  shop.  In  the  spring 
of  the  next  year,  finding  that  their  merchan- 
dise was  gaining  them  little  or  nothing,  they 
concluded  to  keep  a  tavern  in  addition  to 
their  other  business,  and  the  records  of  the 
County  Court  of  Sangamon  County  show  that 
Berry  took  out  a  license  for  that  purpose  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1833.*  But  it  was  even 
then  too  late  for  any  expedients  to  save  the 

viz. :  French  brandy,  per  pint,  25  ;  Peach,  18^  ;  Ap- 
ple, 12;  Holland  gin,  \%%  ;  Domestic,  12^;  Wine,  25; 
Rum,  18%  ;  Whisky,  12  j^  ;  Breakfast,  dinner,  or  sup- 
per, 25  ;  Lodging  for  night,  12*^  ;  Horse  for  night,  25; 
Single  feed,  12/^  ;  Breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper,  for 
stage  passengers,  37^. 

"  Who  gave  bond  as  required  by  law." 
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moribund  partnership.  The  tavern  was  never 
opened,  for  about  this  time  Lincoln  and  Berry 
were  challenged  to  sell  out  to  a  pair  of  va- 
grant brothers  named  Trent,  who,  as  they  had 
no  idea  of  paying,  were  willing  to  give  their 
notes  to  any  amount.  They  soon  ran  away, 
and  Berry  expired,  extinguished  in  rum.  Lin- 
coln was  thus  left  loaded  with  debts,  and 
with  no  assets  except  worthless  notes  of  Berry 
and  the  Trents.  It  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that 
he  never  thought  of  doing  by  others  as  others 
had  done  by  him.  The  morality  of  the  frontier 
was  deplorably  loose  in  such  matters,  and 
most  of  these  people  would  have  concluded 
that  the  failure  of  the  business  expunged  its 
liabilities.  But  Lincoln  made  no  effort  even 
to  compromise  the  claims  against  him.  He 
promised  to  pay  when  he  could,  and  it  took 
the  labor  of  years  to  do  it ;  but  he  paid  at  last 
every  farthing  of  the  debt,  which  seemed  to 
him  and  his  friends  so  large  that  it  was  called 
among  them  "  the  national  debt." 

He  had  already  begun  to  read  elementary 
books  of  law,  borrowed  from  Major  Stuart 
and  other  kindly  acquaintances.  Indeed,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  Berry  and  Lincoln  might 
have  succeeded  better  in  business  if  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm  had  not  spent  so 
much  of  his  time  reading  Blackstone  and 
Chitty  in  the  shade  of  a  great  oak  just  outside 
the  door,  while  the  senior  quietly  fuddled  him- 
self within.  Eye-witnesses  still  speak  of  the 
grotesque  youth,  habited  in  homespun  tow, 
lying  on  his  back  with  his  feet  on  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  poring  over  his  book  by  the 
hour,  "  grinding  around  with  the  shade,"  as 
it  shifted  from  north  to  east.  After  his  store, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  had  "  winked  out," 
he  applied  himself  with  more  continuous 
energy  to  his  reading,  doing  merely  what  odd 
jobs  came  to  his  hand  to  pay  his  current  ex- 
penses, which  were  of  course  very  slight.  He 
sometimes  helped  his  friend  Ellis  in  his  store ; 
sometimes  went  into  the  field  and  renewed 
his  exploits  as  a  farm-hand,  which  had  gained 
him  a  traditional  fame  in  Indiana  ;  sometimes 
employed  his  clerkly  hand  in  straightening 
up  a  neglected  ledger.  It  is  probable  that  he 
worked  for  his  board  oftener  than  for  any 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 35. 


other  compensation,  and  his  hearty  friendli- 
ness and  vivacity,  as  well  as  his  industry  in  the 
field,  made  him  a  welcome  guest  in  any  farm- 
house in  the  county.  His  strong  arm  was  al- 
ways at  the  disposal  of  the  poor  and  needy; 
it  is  said  of  him,  with  a  graphic  variation  of  a 
well-known  text,  "that  he  visited  the  fatherless 
and  the  widow  and  chopped  their  wood." 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  1833,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  of  New  Salem,  and  held 
the  office  for  three  years.  Its  emoluments 
were  slender  and  its  duties  light,  but  there 
was  in  all  probability  no  citizen  of  the  village 
who  could  have  made  so  much  of  it  as  he. 
The  mails  were  so  scanty  that  he  was  said  to 
carry  them  in  his  hat,  and  he  is  also  reported  to 
have  read  every  newspaper  that  arrived  ;  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  this  formed  the  leading 
inducement  to  his  taking  the  office.  His  in- 
cumbency lasted  until  New  Salem  ceased  to  be 
populous  enough  for  a  post-station  and  the 
mail  went  by  to  Petersburg.  Dr.  Holland  re- 
lates a  sequel  to  this  official  experience  which 
illustrates  the  quaint  honesty  of  the  man. 
Several  years  later,  when  he  was  a  practicing 
lawyer,  an  agent  of  the  Post-office  Department 
called  upon  him,  and  asked  for  a  balance  due 
from  the  New  Salem  office,  some  seventeen 
dollars.  Lincoln  rose,  and  opening  a  little 
trunk  which  lay  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  took 
from  it  a  cotton  rag  in  which  was  tied  up  the 
exact  sum  required.  "  I  never  use  any  man's 
money  but  my  own,"  he  quietly  remarked. 
When  we  consider  the  pinching  poverty  in 
which  these  years  had  been  passed,  we  may 
appreciate  the  self-denial  which  had  kept  him 
from  making  even  a  temporary  use  of  this 
little  sum  of  government  money. 

John  Calhoun,  the  Surveyor  of  Sangamon 
County,  was  at  this  time  overburdened  with 
work.  The  principal  industry  then  was  specu- 
lation in  land.  Every  settler  of  course  wanted 
his  farm  surveyed  and  marked  out  for  him, 
and  every  community  had  its  syndicate  of 
leading  citizens  wrho  cherished  a  scheme  of 
laying  out  a  city  somewhere.  In  many  cases 
the  city  was  plotted,  the  sites  of  the  princi- 
pal buildings,  including  a  court-house  and  a 
university,  were  determined,  and  a  sonorous 
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name  was  selected  out  of  Plutarch,  before  its 
location  was  even  considered.  For  this  latter 
office  the  intervention  of  an  official  surveyor 
was  necessary,  and  therefore  Mr.  Calhoun  had 
more  business  than  he  could  attend  to  without 
assistance.  Looking  about  for  a  young  man 
of  good  character,  intelligent  enough  to  learn 
surveying  at  short  notice,  his  attention  was 


soon  attracted  to  Lincoln. 


He  offered  young 


Abraham  a  book  containing  the  elements  of 
the  art,  and  told  him  when  he  had  mastered 
it  he  should  have  employment.  The  offer  was 
a  flattering  one,  and  Lincoln,  with  that  steady 
self-reliance  of  his,  accepted  it,  and  armed 
with  his  book  went  out  to  the  schoolmaster's 
(Menton  Graham),  and  in  six  weeks'  close 
application  made  himself  a  surveyor.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Washington  in 
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*  There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether 
Lincoln  served  as  deputy  under  Calhoun  or  Neale. 
The  truth  is  that  he  served  under  both  of  them.  Cal- 
houn was  surveyor  in  1833,  when  Lincoln  first  learned 
the  business.  Neale  was  elected  in  1835,  and  imme- 
diately appointed  Lincoln  and  Calhoun  as  his  deputies. 
The  "  Sangamon  Journal  "  of  Sept.  12,  1835,  contains 
the  following  official  advertisement: 

Surveyor's  Notice. —  I  have  appointed  John  B. 
Watson,  Abram  Lincoln,  and  John  Calhoun  deputy 
surveyors  for  Sangamon  County.  In  my  absence  from 
town,  any  persons  wishing  their  lands  surveyed  will 
do  well  to  call  at  the  Recorder's  office  and  enter  his 
or  their  names  in  a  book  left  for  that  purpose,  stating 
township  and  range  in  which  they  respectively  live, 
and  their  business  shall  be  promptly  attended  to. 

T.  M.  Neale. 


An  article  by  Colonel  G.  A.  Pierce,  printed  April 
21,  1881,  in  the  Chicago  "  Inter-Ocean,"  describes  an 
interview  held  in  that  month  with  W.  G.  Green,  of 
Menard  County,  in  which  this  matter  is  referred  to. 
But  Mr.  Green  relies   more   on  the  document  in  his 


possession  than  on  his  recollection  of  what  took  place 
in  1833.  "  '  Where  did  Lincoln  learn  his  surveying? '  I 
asked.  *  Took  it  up  himself,'  replied  Mr.  Green,  *  as 
he  did  a  hundred  things,  and  mastered  it  too.  When 
he  acted  as  surveyor  here  he  was  a  deputy  of  T. 
M.  Neale,  and  not  of  Calhoun,  as  has  often  been 
said.  There  was  a  dispute  about  this,  and  many 
sketches  of  his  life  gave  Calhoun  (Candle-box  Calhoun, 
as  he  was  afterwards  known  during  the  Kansas  trou- 
bles and  election  frauds)  as  the  surveyor,  but  it  was 
Neale.'  Mr.  Green  turned  to  his  desk  and  drew  out  an 
old  certificate,  in  the  handwriting  of  Lincoln,  giving  the 
boundaries  of  certain  lands,  and  signed, '  T.  M.  Neale, 
Surveyor,  by  A.  Lincoln,  Deputy,'  thus  settling  the 
question.  Mr.  Green  was  a  Democrat,  and  has  leaned 
towards  that  party  all  his  life,  but  what  he  thought  and 
thinks  of  Lincoln  can  be  seen  by  an  indorsement  on 
the  back  of  the  certificate  named,  which  is  as  follows : 


Preserve  this,  as  it  is  from  the  noblest  of  God's  creation  — 
A.  Lincoln,  the  2d  preserver  of  his  country.  May  3, 
1865.—  Penned  by  W.  G.  Green,  who  taught  Lincoln  the 
English  grammar  in  1831.  
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his  youth  adopted  the  same  profession,  but 
there  were  few  points  of  similarity  in  the  lives 
of  the  two  greatest  of  our  Presidents,  in  youth 
or  later  manhood.  The  Virginian  had  every 
social  advantage  in  his  favor,  and  was  by  na- 
ture a  man  of  more  thrift  and  greater  sagacity 
in  money  matters.  He  used  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  so 
wisely  that  he  became  rather  early  in  life  a 
large  land-holder,  and  continually  increased 
his  possessions  until  his  death.  Lincoln,  with 
almost  unbounded  opportunities  for  the  selec- 
tion and  purchase  of  valuable  tracts,  made  no 
use  whatever  of  them.  He  employed  his  skill 
and  knowledge  merely  as  a  bread-winner,  and 
made  so  little  provision  for  the  future  that 
when  Mr.  Van  Bergen,  who  had  purchased 
the  Radford  note,  sued  and  got  judgment  on  it, 
his  horse  and  his  surveying  instruments  were 
taken  to  pay  the  debt,  and  only  by  the  gener- 
ous intervention  of  a  friend  was  he  able  to 
redeem  these  invaluable  means  of  living.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  an  excellent  surveyor.  His 
portion  of  the  public  work  executed  under  the 
directions  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  successor,  T. 
M.  Neale,  was  well  performed,  and  he  soon 
found  his  time  pretty  well  employed  with  pri- 
vate business  which  came  to  him  from  San- 
gamon and  the  adjoining  counties.  Early  in 
the  year  1834  we  find  him  appointed  one  of 
three  "viewers"  to  locate  a  road  from  Salt 
Creek  to  the  county  line  in  the  direction  of 
Jacksonville.  The  board  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted mainly  of  its  chairman,  as  Lincoln  made 
the  deposit  of  money  required  by  law,  sur- 
veyed the  route,  plotted  the  road,  and  wrote 
the  report.* 

Though  it  is  evident  that  the  post-office 
and  the  surveyor's  level  were  not  making  a 
rich  man  of  him,  they  were  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  live  decently,  and  during  the  year  he 
greatly  increased  his  acquaintance  and  his  in- 
fluence in  the  county.  The  one  followed  the 
other  naturally ;  every  acquaintance  he  made 
became  his  friend,  and  even  before  the  end 
of  his  unsuccessful  canvass  in  1832  it  had  be- 

*  As  this  is  probably  the  earliest  public  document  ex- 
tant written  and  signed  by  Lincoln,  we  give  it  in  full : 

March  3,  1834.  Reuben  Harrison  presented  the 
following  petition  :  We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully 
request  your  honorable  body  to  appoint  viewers  to 
view  and  locate  a  road  from  Musick's  ferry  on  Salt 
Creek,  via  New  Salem,  to  the  county  line  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Jacksonville. 

And  Abram  Lincoln  deposited  with  the  clerk  $10, 
as  the  law  directs.  Ordered,  that  Michael  Killion,  Hugh 
Armstrong,  and  Abram  Lincoln  be  appointed  to  view 
said  road,  and  said  Lincoln  to  act  as  surveyor. 


To  the  County  Commissioners'  Court  for  the 
county  of  Sangamon,  at  its  June  term,  1834.  We,  the 
undersigned,  being  appointed  to  view  and  locate  a 
road,  beginning  at  Musick's  ferry  on  Salt  Creek,  via 
New  Salem,  to    the  county  line  in  the   direction  to 


come  evident  to  the  observant  politicians  of 
the  district  that  he  was  a  man  whom  it  would 
not  do  to  leave  out  of  their  calculations. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  his  popularity 
nor  to  his  aptitudes,  in  the  opinion  of  his  ad- 
mirers. Pie  was  continually  called  on  to  serve 
in  the  most  incongruous  capacities.  Old  resi- 
dents say  he  was  the  best  judge  at  a  horse- 
race the  county  afforded;  he  was  occasion- 
ally second  in  a  duel  of  fisticuffs,  though  he 
usually  contrived  to  reconcile  the  adversaries 
on  the  turf  before  any  damage  was  done ;  he 
was  the  arbiter  on  all  controverted  points  of 
literature,  science,  or  woodcraft  among  the 
disputatious  denizens  of  Clary's  Grove,  and 
his  decisions  were  never  appealed  from.  His 
native  tact  and  humor  were  invaluable  in  his 
work  as  a  peacemaker,  and  his  enormous 
physical  strength,  which  he  always  used  with 
a  magnanimity  rare  among  giants,  placed  his 
off-hand  decrees  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
temptuous question.  He  composed  differ- 
ences among  friends  and  equals  with  good- 
natured  raillery,  but  he  was  as  rough  as  need 
be  when  his  wrath  was  roused  by  meanness 
and  cruelty.  We  hardly  know  whether  to 
credit  some  of  the  stories,  apparently  well- 
attested  by  living  witnesses,  of  his  prodigious 
muscular  powers.  He  is  said  to  have  lifted,  at 
Rutledge's  mill,  a  box  of  stones  weighing  over 
half  a  ton.  It  is  also  related  that  he  could 
raise  a  barrel  of  whisky  from  the  ground 
and  drink  from  the  bung  —  but  the  narra- 
tor adds  that  he  never  swallowed  the  whisky. 
Whether  these  traditions  are  strictly  true 
or  not,  they  are  evidently  founded  on  the 
current  reputation  he  enjoyed  among  his 
fellows  for  extraordinary  strength,  and  this 
was  an  important  element  in  his  influence. 
He  was  known  to  be  capable  of  handling  al- 
most any  man  he  met,  yet  he  never  sought  a 
quarrel.  He  was  everybody's  friend,  and  yet 
used  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  He  was  poor  and 
had  scarcely  ever  been  at  school,  yet  he  was 
the  best-informed  young  man  in  the  village. 
He  had  grown  up  on  the  frontier,  the  utmost 

Jacksonville,  respectfully  report  that  we  have  per- 
formed the  duties  of  said  view  and  location,  as  required 
by  law,  and  that  we  have  made  the  location  on  good 
ground,  and  believe  the  establishment  of  the  same  to 
be  necessary  and  proper. 

The  inclosed  map  gives  the  courses  and  distances 
as  required  by  law.  Michael  Killion,  Hugh  Arm- 
strong, A.  Lincoln. 

(Indorsement  in  pencil,  also  in  Lincoln's  handwrit- 
ing:) 

A.  Lincoln,  5  days  at  $3.00,  $15.00.  John  A.  Kel- 
soe,  chain-bearer,  for  5  days,  at  75  cents,  $3.75.  Rob- 
ert Lloyd,  at  75  cents,  $3.75.  Hugh  Armstrong,  for 
services  as  axeman,  5  days  at  75  cents,  $3.75.  A.  Lin- 
coln, for  making  plot  and  report,  $2.50. 
(On  Map.) 

Whole  length  of  the  road,  26  miles  and  70  chains. 
Scale,  2  inches  to  the  mile. 
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fringe  of  civilization,  yet  he  was  gentle  and 
clean  of  speech,  innocent  of  blasphemy  or 
scandal.  His  good  qualities  might  have  ex- 
cited resentment  if  displayed  by  a  well-dressed 
stranger  from  an  Eastern  State,  but  the  most 
uncouth  ruffians  of  New  Salem  took  a  sort  of 
proprietary  interest  and  pride  in  the  decency 
and  the  cleverness  and  the  learning  of  their 
friend  and  comrade,  Abe  Lincoln. 

It  was  regarded,  therefore,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  ,that  Lincoln  should  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Legislature  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, which  took  place  in  August,  1834.  He 
was  sure  of  the  united  support  of  the  Whigs, 
and  so  many  of  the  Democrats  also  wanted 
to  vote  for  him  that  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  that  party  came  to  him  and  pro- 
posed they  should  give  him  an  organized  sup- 
port. He  was  too  loyal  a  partisan  to  accept 
their  overtures  without  taking  counsel  from 
the  Whig  candidates.  He  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore Major  Stuart,  who  at  once  advised  him 
to  make  the  canvass.  It  was  a  generous  and 
chivalrous  action,  for  by  thus  encouraging  the 
candidacy  of  Lincoln  he  was  endangering 
his  own  election.  But  his  success  two  years 
before,  in  the  face  of  a  vindictive  opposition 
led  by  the  strongest  Jackson  men  in  the  dis- 
trict, had  made  him  somewhat  confident,  and 
he  perhaps  thought  he  was  risking  little  by 
giving  a  helping  hand  to  his  comrade  in  the 
Spy  Battalion.  Before  the  election  Lincoln's 
popularity  developed  itself  in  rather  a  por- 
tentous manner,  and  it  required  some  exertion 
to  save  the  seat  of  his  generous  friend.  At  the 
close  of  the  poll,  the  four  successful  candi- 
dates held  the  following  relative  positions : 
Lincoln,  1376;  Dawson,  1370;  Carpenter, 
1170;  and  Stuart,  at  that  time  probably  the 
most  prominent  young  man  in  the  district, 
and  the  one  marked  out  by  the  public  voice 
for  an  early  election  to  Congress,  1164. 

LEGISLATIVE     EXPERIENCE. MEETING     WITH 

STEPHEN     A.     DOUGLAS. THE 

"  LONG    NINE." 

The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Legis- 
lature may  be  said  to  have  closed  the  pioneer 
portion  of  his  life.  He  was  done  with  the 
wild  carelessness  of  the  woods,  with  the  jolly 
ruffianism  of  Clary's  Grove,  with  the  petty 
chaffering  of  grocery  stores,  with  odd  jobs  for 
daily  bread,  with  all  the  uncouth  squalor  of 
the  frontier  poverty.  It  was  not  that  his  pecu- 
niary circumstanceswere  materially  improved. 
He  was  still,  and  for  years  continued  to  be, 
a  very  poor  man,  harassed  by  debts  which 
he  was  always  working  to  pay,  and  some- 
times in  distress  for  the  means  of  decent  sub- 
sistence.   But  from  this  time  forward  his  asso- 


ciations were  with  a  better  class  of  men  than 
he  had  ever  known  before,  and  a  new  feeling 
of  self-respect  must  naturally  have  grown  up 
in  his  mind  from  his  constant  intercourse 
with  them  —  a  feeling  which  extended  to  the 
minor  morals  of  civilized  life.  A  sophisticated 
reader  may  smile  at  the  mention  of  anything 
like  social  ethics  in  Vandalia  in  1834;  but, 
compared  with  Gentryville  and  New  Salem, 
the  society  which  assembled  in  the  winter  at 
that  little  capital  was  polished  and  elegant. 
The  State  then  contained  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  elected  purely  on 
personal  grounds,  nominated  by  themselves 
or  their  neighbors  without  the  intervention 
of  party  machinery,  were  necessarily  the  lead- 
ing men,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  their  sev- 
eral districts.  Among  the  colleagues  of  Lin- 
coln at  Vandalia  were  young  men  with 
destinies  only  less  brilliant  than  his  own. 
They  were  to  become  governors,  senators, 
and  judges ;  they  were  to  organize  the  Whig 
party  of  Illinois,  and  afterwards  the  Republi- 
can ;  they  were  to  lead  brigades  and  divisions 
in  two  great  wars.  Among  the  first  persons 
he  met  there — not  in  the  Legislature  proper, 
but  in  the  lobby,  where  he  was  trying  to 
appropriate  an  office  then  filled  by  Colonel 
Hardin — was  his  future  antagonist,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  Neither  seemed  to  have  any 
presentiment  of  the  future  greatness  of  the 
other.  Douglas  thought  little  of  the  raw  youth 
from  the  Sangamon  timber,  and  Lincoln  said- 
the  dwarfish  Vermonter  was  "  the  least  man 
he  had  ever  seen."  To  all  appearance,  Van- 
dalia was  full  of  better  men  than  either  of 
them —  clever  lawyers,  men  of  wit  and  stand- 
ing, some  of  them  the  sons  of  provident  early 
settlers,  but  more  who  had  come  from  older 
States  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  these  fresh 
fields. 

During  his  first  session  Lincoln  occupied 
no  especially  conspicuous  position.  He  held 
his  own  respectably  among  the  best.  One 
of  his  colleagues  tells  us  he  was  not  distin- 
guished by  any  external  eccentricity;  that  he 
wore,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
a  decent  suit  of  blue  jeans;  that  he  was 
known  simply  as  a  rather  quiet  young  man, 
good-natured  and  sensible.  Before  the  session 
ended  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  most 
of  the  members,  and  had  evidently  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  possessing  more  than 
ordinary  capacity.  His  unusual  common-sense 
began  to  be  recognized.  His  name  does  not 
often  appear  in  the  records  of  the  year.  He 
introduced  a  resolution  in  favor  of  securing 
to  the  State  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  public  lands  within  its  limits ;  he  took  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  ephemeral  "White" 
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party,  which  was  designed  to  unite  all  the 
anti-Jackson  elements  under  the  leadership 
of  Hugh  L.  White,  of  Tennessee ;  he  voted 
with  the  minority  in  favor  of  Young  against 
Robinson  for  senator,  and  with  the  majority 
that  passed  the  Bank  and  Canal  bills,  which 
were  received  with  such  enthusiasm  through- 
out Illinois,  and  which  were  only  the  precur- 
sors of  those  gigantic  and  ill-advised  schemes 
that  came  to  maturity  two  years  later,  and 
inflicted  such  incalculable  injury  upon  the 
State. 

Lincoln  returned  to  New  Salem,  after  this 
winter's  experience  of  men  and  things  at  the 
little  capital,  much  firmer  on  his  feet  than 
ever  before.  He  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
measuring  himself  with  the  leading  men  of 
the  community,  and  had  found  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  keeping  pace  with  them.  He 
continued  his  studies  of  the  law  and  survey- 
ing together,  and  became  quite  indispensable 
in  the  latter  capacity  —  so  much  so  that  Gen- 
eral Neale,  announcing  in  September,  1835, 
the  names  of  the  deputy  surveyors  of  San- 
gamon County,  places  the  name  of  Lincoln 
before  that  of  his  old  master  in  the  science, 
John  Calhoun.  He  returned  to  the  Legislature 
in  the  winter  of  1835-6,  and  one  of  the  first 
important  incidents  of  the  session  was  the 
election  of  a  senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Elias  Kent  Kane. 
There  was  no  lack  of  candidates.  A  journal 
of  the  time  says  :  "  This  intelligence  reached 
Vandalia  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  Decem- 
ber, and  in  the  morning  nine  candidates  ap- 
peared in  that  place,  and  it  was  anticipated 
that  a  number  more  would  soon  be  in,  among 
them '  the  lion  of  the  North,'  who,  it  is  thought, 
will  claim  the  office  by  preemption."  *  It  is 
not  known  who  was  the  roaring  celebrity  here 
referred  to,  but  the  successful  candidate  was 
General  William  L.  D.  Ewing,  who  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  Lincoln  and  the 
other  Whigs  voted  for  him,  not  because  he 
was  a  "  White  "  man,  as  they  frankly  stated, 
but  because  "  he  had  been  proscribed  by  the 
Van  Buren  party."  Mr.  Sernple,  the  candidate 
of  the  regular  Democratic  caucus,  was  beaten 
simply  on  account  of  his  political  orthodoxy. 

A  minority  is  always  strongly  in  favor  of 
independent  action  and  bitterly  opposed  to 
caucuses,  and  therefore  wre  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  few  days 
later  in  the  session,  joining  in  hearty  denun- 
ciation of  the  convention  system,  which  had 
already  become  popular  in  the  East,  and 
which  General  Jackson  was  then  urging  upon 
his  faithful  followers.  The  missionaries  of  this 
new  system  in  Illinois  were  the  shifty  young 
lawyer  from  Morgan  County,  who  had  just 
*  "  Sangamon  Journal,"  January  2. 


succeeded  in  having  himself  made  circuit  at- 
torney in  place  of  John  J.  Hardin,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  recently  from  Vermont,  and  a 
man  who  was  then  regarded  in  Vanda. 
a  far  more  important  and  dangerous  y 
than  Douglas,  Ebene/.er  Peck,  of  Chic 
He  was  looked  upon  with  distrust  and  suspi- 
cion for  several  reasons,  all  of  which  seemed 
valid  to  the  rural  legislators  assembled  there. 
He  came  from  Canada,  where  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  provincial  parliament,  and  was 
therefore  imagined  to  be  permeated  with  secret 
hostility  to  republican  institutions;  his  garb, 
his  furs,  were  of  the  fashion  of  Quebec;  and  he 
passed  his  time  indoctrinating  the  Jackson  men 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  party  organiza- 
tion, teachings  which  they  eagerly  absorbed, 
and  which  seemed  sinister  and  ominous  to  the 
Whigs.  He  was  showing  them,  in  fact,  the  way 
in  which  elections  were  to  be  won;  and  though 
the  Whigs  denounced  his  system  as  subversive 
of  individual  freedom  and  private  judgment, 
it  was  not  long  before  they  were  also  forced 
to  adopt  it,  or  be  left  alone  with  their  virtue. 
The  organization  of  political  parties  in  Illinois 
really  takes  its  rise  from  this  time,  and  in 
great  measure  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Peck 
with  the  Vandalia  Legislature.  There  was  no 
man  more  dreaded  and  disliked  than  he  was 
by  the  stalwart  young  Whigs  against  whom 
he  was  organizing  that  solid  and  disciplined 
opposition.  But  a  quarter  of  a  century  brings 
wonderful  changes.  Twenty-five  years  later 
Mr.  Peck  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
these  very  men  who  then  reviled  him  as  a 
Canadian  emissary  of  tyranny  and  corrup- 
tion,—  with  S.  T.  Logan,  Browning,  and 
Dubois, —  organizing  a  new  party  for  victory 
under  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  23d  of 
January,  having  made  a  beginning,  it  is  true, 
in  the  work  of  improving  the  State  by  statute, 
though  its  modest  work,  incorporating  canal 
and  bridge  companies  and  providing  for  pub- 
lic roads,  bore  no  relation  to  the  ambitious 
essays  of  its  successor.  Among  the  bills  passed 
at  this  session  was  an  Apportionment  act.  by 
which  Sangamon  County  became  entitled  to 
seven  representatives  and  two  senators,  and 
early  in  the  spring  nine  statesmen  of  the 
county  were  ready  for  the  field.  It  seems  sin- 
gular to  us  of  a  later  day  that  just  nine  prom- 
inent men  should  have  offered  themselves  for 
these  places,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
primary  meetings.  Such  a  thing,,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  was  never  known  again  in  Illinois. 
The  convention  system  was  afterwards  seen 
to  be  an  absolute  necessity  to  prevent  the  dis- 
organization of  parties  through  the  restle-s 
vanity  of  obscure  and  insubordinate  aspirants. 
But  the  nine  who  "  took  the  stump  "  in  San- 
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gamon  in  the  summer  of  1836  were  supported 
as  lovallv  and  as  energetically  as  if  they  had 
been  nominated  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
modern  days.  They  became  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  State,  partly  for  their  stature  and 
partly  for  their  influence  in  legislation.  They 
were  called  the  "  Long  Nine  "  ;  their  average 
height  was  oyer  six  feet,  and  their  aggregate 
altitude  -was  said  to  have  been  fifty-five  feet. 
Their  names  were  Abraham  Lincoln,  John 
Dawson,  Dan  Stone,  Ninian  W.  Edwards, 
William  F.  Elkin,  R.  L.  Wilson,  Andrew  Mc- 
Cormick  :  these  were  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Job  Fletcher  and 
Archer  Herndon  for  the  State  Senate. 

Mr.  Lincoln  began  his  canvass  with  the 
following  circular : 

"  New  Salem,  June  13,  1836. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Journal. ' 

"  In  your  paper  of  last  Saturday  I  see  a  communi- 
cation over  the  signature  '  Many  Voters  '  in  which  the 
candidates  who  are  announced  in  the  '  Journal '  are 
called  upon  to  '  show  their  hands.'  Agreed.  Here's 
mine. 

u  I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  assist  in  bearing  its  burdens.  Consequently 
I  go  for  admitting  all  whites  to  the  right  of  suffrage 
who  pay  taxes  or  bear  arms  (by  no  means  excluding 
females). 

"  If  elected,  I  shall  consider  the  whole  people  of 
Sangamon  my  constituents,  as  well  those  that  oppose 
as  those  that  support  me. 

"  While  acting  as  their  representative  1  shall  be 
governed  by  their  will  on  all  subjects  upon  which  I 
have  the  means  of  knowing  what  their  will  is,  and 
upon  all  others  I  shall  do  what  my  own  judgment 
teaches  me  will  best  advance  their  interests.  Whether 
elected  or  not,  I  go  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  the  several  States,  to 
enable  our  State,  in  common  with  others,  to  dig  canals 
and  construct  railroads  without  borrowing  money  and 
paying  interest  on  it. 

"  If  alive  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  I  shall 
vote  for  Hugh  L.  White  for  President.* 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  auda- 
cious and  unqualified  declaration  of  princi- 
ples and  intentions.  But  it  was  the  fashion 
of  the  hour  to  promise  exact  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  the  two  practical  ques- 
tions touched  by  this  circular  were  the  only 
ones  then  much  talked  about.  The  question 
of  suffrage  for  aliens  was  a  living  problem  in 
the  State,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  naturally  took  lib- 
eral ground  on  it;  and  he  was  also  in  favor 
of  getting  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  he  was  ready  to  vote  for 
internal  improvements.  This  was  good  Whig 
doctrine  at  that  time,  and  the  young  politician 
did  not  fancy  he  could  go  wrong  in  following 
in  such  a  matter  the  lead  of  his  idol,  Henry 
Clay. 

*  This  phrase  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  for- 
mula by  the  anti-Jackson  party.  The  "  cards  "  of  sev- 
eral candidates  contain  it. 


He  made  an  active  canvass,  and  spoke  fre- 
quently during  the  summer.  He  must  have 
made  some  part  of  the  campaign  on  foot,  for 
We  find  in  the  county  paper  an  advertisement 
of  a  horse  which  had  strayed  or  been  stolen 
from  him  while  on  a  visit  to  Springfield.  It 
was  not  an  imposing  animal,  to  judge  from  the 
description;  it  was  "plainly  marked  with  har- 
ness," and  was  "  believed  to  have  lost  some 
of  his  shoes  " ;  but  it  was  a  large  horse,  as 
suited  a  cavalier  of  such  stature,  and  "  trotted 
and  paced"  in  a  serviceable  manner.  In  July 
a  rather  remarkable  discussion  took  place  at 
the  county  seat,  in  which  many  of  the  leading 
men  on  both  sides  took  part.  Mr.  Ninian 
Edwards,  son  of  the  late  Governor,  is  said  to 
have  opened  the  debate  with  much  effect. 
Mr.  Early,  who  followed  him,  was  so  roused 
by  his  energetic  attack  that  he  felt  his  only 
resource  was  a  flat  contradiction,  which  in  those 
days  meant  mischief.  In  the  midst  of  great 
and  increasing  excitement  Dan  Stone  and 
John  Calhoun  made  speeches  which  did  not 
tend  to  pour  oil  on  the  waters  of  contention, 
and  then  it  came  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  turn.  An 
article  in  the  "  Journal"  states  that  he  seemed 
embarrassed  in  his  opening,  for  this  was  the 
most  important  contest  in  which  he  had  ever 
been  engaged.  But  he  soon  felt  his  easy  mas- 
tery of  his  powers  come  back  to  him,  and 
finished  by  making  what  was  universally  re- 
garded as  the  strongest  speech  of  the  day. 
One  of  his  colleagues  says  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  used  in  his  excitement  for  the  first  time 
that  singularly  effective  clear  tenor  tone  of 
voice  which  afterwards  became  so  widely 
known  in  the  political  battles  of  the  West. 

The  canvass  was  an  energetic  one  through- 
out, and  excited  more  interest  in  the  district 
than  even  the  presidential  election  which  oc- 
curred some  months  later.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
elected  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  a  majority 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  majority  of 
his  friends,  which  shows  conclusively  how  his 
influence  and  popularity  had  increased.  The 
Whigs  in  this  election  effected  a  revolution  in 
the  politics  of  the  county.  By  force  of  their 
ability  and  standing  they  had  before  managed 
to  divide  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  even  while 
they  were  unquestionably  in  the  minority; 
but  this  year  they  completely  defeated  their 
opponents  and  gained  that  control  of  the 
county  which  they  never  lost  as  long  as  the 
party  endured. 

BEDLAM    LEGISLATION. 

If  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  other  claims  to  be 
remembered  than  his  services  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1836-7,  there  would  be  little  to  say  in 
his  favor.    Its  history  is  one  of  disaster  to  the 
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State.  Its  legislation  was  almost  wholly  un- 
wise and  hurtful.  The  most  we  can  say  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  that  he  obeyed  the  will  of  his 
constituents,  as  he  promised  to  do,  and  labored 
with  singular  skill  and  ability  to  accomplish 
the  objects  desired  by  the  people  who  gave  him 
their  votes.  The  especial  work  intrusted  to 
him  was  the  subdivision  of  the  county,  and  the 
project  for  the  removal  of  the  capital  of  the 
State  to  Springfield.*  In  both  of  these  he  was 
successful.  In  the  account  of  errors  and  follies 
committed  by  the  Legislature  to  the  lasting 
injury  of  the  State,  he  is  entitled  to  no  praise 
or  blame  beyond  the  rest.  He  shared  in  that 
sanguine  epidemic  of  financial  and  industrial 
quackery  which  devastated  the  entire  commu- 
nity, and  voted  with  the  best  men  of  the 
country  in  favor  of  schemes  which  appeared 
then  like  a  promise  of  an  immediate  millen- 
nium, and  seem  now  like  midsummer  madness. 

He  entered  political  life  in  one  of  those  eras 
of  delusive  prosperity  which  so  often  precede 
great  financial*  convulsions.  The  population 
of  the  State  was  increasing  at  the  enormous 
rate  of  two  hundred  per  centum  in  ten  years. 
It  had  extended  northward  along  the  lines 
of  the  wooded  valleys  of  creeks  and  rivers  in 
the  center  to  Peoria;  on  the  west  by  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  to  Galena;  on  the 
east  with  wide  intervals  of  wilderness  to 
Chicago. t  The  edge  of  the  timber  was  every- 
where pretty  well  occupied,  though  the  immi- 
grants from  the  forest  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  had  as  yet  avoided  the  prairies. 
The  rich  soil  and  equable  climate  were  now 
attracting  an  excellent  class  of  settlers  from 
the  older  States,  and  the  long-neglected 
northern  counties  were  receiving  the  attention 
they  deserved.  The  war  of  Black  Hawk  had 
brought  the  country  into  notice;  the  utter 
defeat  of  his  nation  had  given  the  guarantee 
of  a  permanent  peace  ;  the  last  lodges  of  the 
Pottawatomies  had  disappeared  from  the 
country  in  1833.J:  The  money  spent  by  the 
General  Government  during  the  war,  and  paid 
to  the  volunteers  at  its  close,  added  to  the  com- 
mon prosperity.  There  was  a  brisk  trade  in 
real  estate,  and  there  was  even  a  beginning 
in  Chicago  of  that  passion  for  speculation  in 
town  lots  which  afterwards  became  a  frenzy. 

It  was  too  much  to  expect  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  that  it  should  understand  that  the 
best  thing  it  could  do  to  forward  this  pros- 
perous tendency  of  things  was  to  do  noth- 
ing; for  this  is  a  lesson  which  has  not  yet 
been  learned  by  any  legislature  in  the  world. 
For  several  years  they  had  been  tinkering,  at 
first  modestly  and  tentatively,  at  a  scheme  of 

*  Lincoln  was  at  the  head  of  the  project  to  remove 
the  seat  of  government  to  Springfield;  it  was  entirely 
intrusted  to  him  to  manage.    The  members  were  all 


internal  improvements  which  should  not 
too  much  money.  Jn  1833  they  began  to 
grant  charters  for  railroads,  which  remained 
in  embryo,  as  the  stock  was  never  taken. 
Surveys  for  other  railroads  were  also  proposed, 
to  cross  the  State  in  different  directions;  and 
the  project  of  uniting  Lake  Michigan  with 
the  Illinois  River  by  a  canal  was  of  too  evi- 
dant  utility  to  be  overlooked.  In  fact,  the 
route  had  been  surveyed,  and  estimates  of 
cost  made,  companies  incorporated,  and  all 
preliminaries  completed  many  years  before, 
though  nothing  further  had  been  done,  as  no 
funds  had  been  offered  from  any  source.  But 
at  the  special  session  of  1835  a  law  was  passed 
authorizing  a  loan  of  half  a  million  dollars  for 
this  purpose ;  the  loan  was  effected  by  Gov- 
ernor Duncan  the  following  year,  and  in  June 
a  board  of  canal  commissioners  having  been 
appointed,  a  beginning  was  actually  made 
with  pick  and  shovel. 

A  restless  feeling  of  hazardous  speculation 
seemed  to  be  taking  possession  of  the  State. 
"  It  commenced,"  says  Governor  Ford,  in  his 
admirable  chronicle, §  "at  Chicago,  and  was 
the  means  of  building  up  that  place  in  a  year 
or  two  from  a  village  of  a  few  houses  to  be 
a  city  of  several  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
story  of  the  sudden  fortunes  made  there  ex- 
cited at  first  wonder  and  amazement ;  next,  a 
gambling  spirit  of  adventure;  and  lastly,  an 
all-absorbing  desire  for  sudden  and  splendid 
wealth.  Chicago  had  been  for  some  time  only 
one  great  town-market.  The  plots  of  towns 
for  a  hundred  miles  around  were  carried  there 
to  be  disposed  of  at  auction.  The  Eastern 
people  had  caught  the  mania.  Every  vessel 
coming  west  was  loaded  with  them,  their 
money  and  means,  bound  for  Chicago,  the 
great  fairy-land  of  fortunes.  But  as  enough 
did  not  come  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  greedi- 
ness of  the  Chicago  sharpers  and  speculators, 
they  frequently  consigned  their  wares  to  East- 
ern markets.  In  fact,  lands  and  town  lots 
were  the  staple  of  the  country,  and  were  the 
only  articles  of  export."  The  contagion  spread 
so  rapidly,  towns  and  cities  were  laid  out  so 
profusely,  that  it  was  a  standing  joke  that  be- 
fore long  there  would  be  no  land  left  in  the 
State  for  farming  purposes. 

The  future  of  the  State  for  many  years 
to  come  was  thus  discounted  by  the  fervid 
imaginations  of  its  inhabitants.  "  We  have 
every  requisite  of  a  great  empire,"  they  said, 
"  except  enterprise  and  inhabitants,"  and  they 
thought  that  a  little  enterprise  would  bring 
the  inhabitants.  Through  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1836  the  talk  of  internal  improve- 

elected  on  one  ticket,  but  they  all  looked  to  Lincoln 

as  the  head. — Stephen  T.  Logan.       t  Ford,  p.  102. 

X  Reynolds's  "  Life  and  Times."  §  Ford,  p.  181. 
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ments  grew  more  general  and  more  clamor- 
ous. The  candidates  for  office  spoke  about 
little  else,  and  the  only  point  of  emulation 
among  the  parties  was  which  should  be  the 
more  reckless  and  grandiose  in  its  promises. 
When  the  time  arrived  for  the  assembling  of 
the  Legislature,  the  members  were  not  left  to 
their  own  zeal  and  the  recollection  of  their 
campaign  pledges,  but  meetings  and  conven- 
tions were  everywhere  held  to  spur  them  up 
to  the  fulfillment  of  their  mandate.  The  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  principal  body  of  dele- 
gates who  came  together  in  December  directed 
the  Legislature  to  vote  a  system  of  internal 
improvements  "commensurate  with  the  wants 
of  the  people,"  a  phrase  which  is  never  lack- 
ing in  the  mouth  of  the  charlatan  or  the 
demagogue. 

These  demands  were  pressed  upon  a  not 
reluctant  Legislature.  They  addressed  them- 
selves at  once  to  the  work  required  of  them, 
and  soon  devised,  with  reckless  and  unreason- 
ing haste,  a  scheme  of  railroads  covering  the 
vast  uninhabited  prairies  as  with  a  gridiron. 
There  was  to  be  a  railroad  from  Galena  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River;  from  Alton  to 
Shawneetown  ;  from  Alton  to  Mount  Carmel; 
from  Alton  to  the  eastern  State  boundary — 
by  virtue  of  which  lines  Alton  was  to  take  the 
life  of  St.  Louis  without  further  notice ;  from 
Quincy  to  the  Wabash  River;  from  Bloom- 
ington  to  Pekin ;  from  Peoria  to  Warsaw  ;  —  in 
all,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  railway.  Some  of  these  terminal  cities  were 
not  in  existence  except  upon  neatly  designed 
surveyors'  maps.  The  scheme  provided  also 
for  the  improvement  of  every  stream  in  the 
State  on  which  a  child's  shingle-boat  could 
sail ;  and  to  the  end  that  all  objections  should 
be  stifled  on  the  part  of  those  neighborhoods 
which  had  neither  railroads  nor  rivers,  a  gift 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  voted  to 
them,  and  with  this  sop  they  were  fain  to  be 
content  and  not  trouble  the  general  joy.  To 
accomplish  this  stupendous  scheme,  the  Legis- 
lature voted  eight  million  dollars,  to  be  raised 
by  loan.*  Four  millions  were  also  voted  to 
complete  the  canal.  These  sums,  monstrous 
as  they  were,  were  still  ridiculously  inadequate 
to  the  purpose  in  view.  But  while  the  frenzy 
lasted  there  was  no  consideration  of  cost  or 
of  possibilities.  These  vast  works  were  voted 
without  estimates,  without  surveys,  without 
any  rational  consideration  of  their  necessity. 
The  voice  of  reason  seemed  to  be  silent  in  the 
Assembly;  only  the  utterances  of  fervid  proph- 
ecy found  listeners.  Governor  Ford  speaks 
of  one  orator  who  insisted,  amid  enthusiastic 
plaudits,  that  the  State  could  well  afford  to 
borrow  one  hundred  millions  for  internal  im- 
*  Ford's  "  History,"  p.  184. 


provements.  The  process  of  reasoning,  or 
rather  predicting,  was  easy  and  natural.  The 
roads  would  raise  the  price  of  land ;  the  State 
could  enter  large  tracts  and  sell  them  at  a 
profit ;  foreign  capital  would  be  invested  in 
land,  and  could  be  heavily  taxed  to  pay 
bonded  interest ;  and  the  roads,  as  they  were 
built,  could  be  operated  at  a  great  profit  to 
pay  for  their  own  construction.  The  climax 
of  the  whole  folly  was  reached  by  the  pro- 
vision of  law  directing  that  work  should  be 
begun  at  once  at  the  termini  cf  all  the  roads 
and  the  crossings  of  all  rivers. 

It  is  futile  and  disingenuous  to  attempt,  as 
some  have  done,  to  fasten  upon  one  or  the 
other  of  the  political  parties  of  the  State  the 
responsibility  of  this  bedlam  legislation.  The 
Governor  and  a  majority  of  the  Legislature 
were  elected  as  Jackson  Democrats,  but  the 
Whigs  were  as  earnest  in  passing  these  meas- 
ures as  their  opponents ;  and  after  they  were 
adopted,  the  superior  wealth,  education,  and 
business  capacity  of  the  Whigs«had  their  legiti- 
mate influence,  and  they  filled  the  principal 
positions  upon  the  boards  and  commissions 
which  came  into  existence  under  the  acts. 
The  bills  were  passed  by  a  large  majority,  and 
the  news  was  received  by  the  people  of  the 
State  with  the  most  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  delight.  The  villages  were  illumi- 
nated ;  bells  were  rung  in  the  rare  steeples  of 
the  churches ;  "  fire-balls,"  bundles  of  candle- 
wick  soaked  in  turpentine,  were  thrown  by 
night  all  over  the  country.  The  day  of  pay- 
ment was  far  away,  and  those  who  trusted 
the  assurances  of  the  sanguine  politicians 
thought  that  in  some  mysterious  way  the 
scheme  would  pay  for  itself. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  continually  found  voting 
with  his  friends  in  favor  of  this  legislation,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  saw  any  dan- 
ger in  it.  He  was  a  Whig,  and  as  such  in  fa- 
vor of  internal  improvements  in  general  and 
a  liberal  construction  of  constitutional  law  in 
such  matters.  As  a  boy,  he  had  interested 
himself  in  the  details  of  local  improvements 
of  rivers  and  roads,  and  he  doubtless  went 
with  the  current  in  Vandalia  in  favor  of  this 
enormous  system.  He  took,  however,  no 
prominent  part  in  the  work  by  which  these 
railroad  bills  were  passed.  He  considered 
himself  as  specially  commissioned  to  procure 
the  removal  of  the  State  capital  from  "Vanda- 
lia to  Springfield,  and  he  applied  all  his  ener- 
gies to  the  accomplishment  of  this  work.  The 
enterprise  was  hedged  around  with  difficulties; 
for  although  it  was  everywhere  agreed,  except 
at  Vandalia,  that  the  capital  ought  to  be 
moved,  every  city  in  the  State,  and  several 
which  existed  only  on  paper,  demanded  to 
be  made  the  seat  of  government.    The  ques- 
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tion  had  been  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote  in  1834,  and  the  result  showed 
about  as  many  cities  desirous  of  open- 
ing their  gates  to  the  Legislature  as 
claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  Homer.  Of  these  Springfield 
was  only  third  in  popular  estimation, 
and  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  need  of  all  his  wits  if  he  were  to 
fulfill  the  trust  confided  to  him.  It  is 
said  by  Governor  Ford  that  the  "  Long 
Nine  "  were  not  averse  to  using  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  other  members  in 
relation  to  their  special  railroads  to 
gain  their  adherence  to  the  Springfield 
programme,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
clear.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  trust 
the  direct  testimony  of  Mr.  Jesse  K. 
Dubois,  that  the  success  of  the  San- 
gamon County  delegation  in  obtaining 
the  capital  was  due  to  the  adroit  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Lincoln  —  first  in  in- 
ducing all  the  rival  claimants  to  unite 
in  a  vote  to  move  the  capital  from 
Vandalia,  and  then  in  carrying  a  direct 
vote  for  Springfield  through  the  joint 
convention  by  the  assistance  of  the 
southern  counties.  His  personal  author- 
ity accomplished  this  in  great  part.  Mr.  Du- 
bois says,  "He  made  Webb  and  me  vote  for  the 
removal,  though  we  belonged  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  State.  We  defended  our  vote  before 
our  constituents  by  saying  that  necessity  would 
ultimately  force  the  seat  of  government  to  a 
central  position.  But  in  reality  we  gave  the 
vote  to  Lincoln  because  we  liked  him,  because 
we  wanted  to  oblige  our  friend,  and  because 
we  recognized  him  as  our  leader."  To  do  this, 
they  were  obliged  to  quarrel  with  their  most 
intimate  associates,  who  had  bought  a  piece 
of  waste  land  at  the  exact  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  State  and  were  striving  to  have  the 
capital  established  there  in  the  interest  of  their 
own  pockets  and  territorial  symmetry. 

The   bill  was   passed   only    a  short    time 
before    the    Legislature   adjourned,   and    the 
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"  Abraham  Lincoln  :  He  has  fulfilled  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  friends,  and  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  his  enemies  " ;  and  "  A.  Lincoln  : 
One  of  Nature's  noblemen." 

THE    LINCOLN-STONE    PROTEST. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  the  day  before  the 
Legislature  adjourned,  Mr.  Lincoln  caused  to 
be  entered  upon  its  records  a  paper  which 
excited  but  little  interest  at  the  time,  but 
which  will  probably  be  remembered  long 
after  the  good  and  evil  actions  of  the  Van- 
dalia Assembly  have  faded  away  from  the 
minds  of  men.  It  was  the  authentic  record 
of  the  beginning  of  a  great  and  momentous 
career. 

The  following  protest  was  presented  to  the 
House,  which  was  read  and  ordered   to  be 


Long  Nine  "  came  back  to  their  constituents, 
wearing  their  well-won  laurels.  They  were  spread  on  the  journals,  to  wit 
complimented  in  the  newspapers,  at  public 
meetings,  and  even  at  subscription  dinners. 
We  read  of  one  at  Springfield,  at  the  "  Rural 
Hotel,"  to  which  sixty  guests  sat  down,  where 
there  were  speeches  by  Browning,  Lincoln, 
Douglas  (who  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Legislature  to  become  Register  of  the  Land 
Office  at  the  new  capital),  S.  T.  Logan,  Baker, 
and  others,  whose  wit  and  wisdom  were  lost 
to  history  through  the  absence  of  reporters. 
Another  dinner  was  given  them  at  Athens  a 
few  weeks  later.  Among  the  toasts  on  these 
occasions  were  two  which  we  may  transcribe : 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 36. 


"  Resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery 
having  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  present  session,  the  undersigned  hereby  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  same. 

"  They  believe  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is 
founded  on  both  injustice  and  bad  policy,  but  that 
the  promulgation  of  abolition  doctrines  tends  rather 
to  increase  than  abate  its  evils. 

"  They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  different 
States. 

"  They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  that  the 
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power  ought  not  to  be  exercised,  unless  at  the  request 
of  the  people  of  the  District. 

"The  difference  between  these  opinions  and  those 
contained  in  the  above  resolutions  is  their  reason  for 
entering  this  protest. 

(Signed)  "  Dan  Stone, 

"  A.   Lincoln, 
"  Representatives  from  the  county  of  Sangamon."' 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  shall 
read  these  pages  that  a  protest  so  mild  and 
cautious  as  this  should  ever  have  been  con- 
sidered either  necessary  or  remarkable.  We 
have  gone  so  far  away  from  the  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  prevalent  at  that  time 
that  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  such  acts  at 
their  true  value.  But  if  we  look  a  little  care- 
fully into  the  state  of  politics  and  public  opin- 
ion in  Illinois  in  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
we  shall  see  how  much  of  inflexible  conscience 
and  reason  there  was  in  this  simple  protest. 

The  whole  of  the  North-west  Territory  had, 
it  is  true,  been  dedicated  to  freedom  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  but  in  spite  of  that  famous 
prohibition  slavery  existed  in  a  modified  form 
throughout  that  vast  territory  wherever  there 
was  any  considerable  population.  An  act 
legalizing  a  sort  of  slavery  by  indenture  was 


passed  by  the  Indiana  territorial  Legislature 
in  1807,*  and  this  remained  in  force  in  the 
Illinois  country  after  its  separation.  Another 
act  providing  for  the  hiring  of  slaves  from 
Southern  States  was  passed  in  18 14,  for  the 
ostensible  reason  that  "  mills  could  not  be 
successfully  operated  in  the  territory  for  want 
of  laborers,  and  that  the  manufacture  of  salt 
could  not  be  successfully  carried  on  by  white 
laborers."!  Yet,  as  an  unconscious  satire 
upon  such  pretenses,  from  time  to  time  the 
most  savage  acts  were  passed  to  prohibit  the 
immigration  of  free  negroes  into  the  territory 
which  was  represented  as  pining  for  black 
labor.  Those  who  held  slaves  under  the 
French  domination,  and  their  heirs,  continued 
to  hold  them  and  their  descendants  in  servi- 
tude after  Illinois  had  become  nominally  a 
free  territory  and  a  free  State,  on  the  ground 
that  their  vested  rights  of  property  could  not 
have  been  abrogated  by  the  ordinance,  and 
under  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  partus  sequitur 
ventre  m. 

But  this  quasi-toleration  of  the  institution 

*  Edwards,  p.  179. 
t  Edwards,  p.  180. 
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was  not  enough  for  the  advocates  of  slavery. 
Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, which  prohibited  slavery  "  hereafter,"  it 
was  evident  that  there  was  a  strong  under- 
current of  desire  for  its  introduction  into  the 
State.  Some  of  the  leading  politicians,  exag- 
gerating the  extent  of  this  desire,  imagined 
they  saw  in  it  a  means  of  personal  advance- 
ment, and  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  a 
convention  to  amend  the  Constitution.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  considerable  emigration 
setting  through  the  State  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  to  Missouri.  Day  by  day  the  teams 
of  the  movers  passed  through  Illinois  settle- 
ments, and  wherever  they  halted  for  rest  and 
refreshment  they  would  affect  to  deplore  the 
short-sighted  policy  which,  by  prohibiting 
slavery,  had  prevented  their  settling  in  that 
beautiful  country.  When  young  bachelors 
came  from  Kentucky  on  trips  of  business  or 
pleasure,  they  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  women 
and  excited  the  envy  of  their  male  rivals  with 
their  black  retainers.  The  early  Illinoisians 
were  perplexed  with  a  secret  and  singular 
sense  of  inferiority  to  even  so  new  and  raw  a 
community  as  Missouri,  because  of  its  pos- 
session of  slavery.  Governor  Edwards,  com- 
plaining so  late  as  1829  of  the  superior  mail 
facilities  afforded  to  Missouri,  says :  "I  can 
conceive  of  no  reason  for  this  preference,  un- 
less it  be  supposed  that  because  the  people  of 
Missouri  have  negroes  to  work  for  them  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  gentlefolks  entitled 
to  higher  consideration  than  us  plain  '  free- 
State  '  folks  who  have  to  work  for  ourselves." 
The  attempt  was  at  last  seriously  made  to 
open  the  State  to  slavery  by  the  Legislature 
of  1822-3.  Tne  Governor,  Edward  Coles  of 
Virginia,  a  strong  anti-slavery  man,  had  been 
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elected  by  a  division  of  the  pro-slavery  party, 
but  came  in  with  a  Legislature  largely  against 
him.  The  Senate  had  the  requisite  pro-slavery 
majority  of  two- thirds  for  a  convention.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  there  was  a 
contest  for  a  seat  upon  the  result  of  which  the 
two-thirds  majority  depended.  The  seat  was 
claimed  by  John  Shaw  and  Nicholas  Hanson, 
of  Pike  County.  The  way  in  which  the  con- 
test was  decided  affords  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  moral  sense  of  the  advocates  of  slavery. 
They  wanted  at  this  session  to  elect  a  senator 
and  provide  for  the  convention.  Hanson  would 
vote  for  their  senator  and  not  for  the  conven- 
tion.   Shaw  would  vote  for  the  convention,  but 
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not  for  Thomas,  their  candidate  for  senator. 
In  such  a  dilemma  they  determined  not  to 
choose,  but  impartially  to  use  both.  They 
gave  the  seat  to  Hanson,  and  with  his  vote 
elected  Thomas ;  they  then  turned  him  out, 
gave  the  place  to  Shaw,  and  with  his  vote 
carried  the  act  for  submitting  the  convention 
question  to  a  popular  vote.  They  were  not 
more  magnanimous  in  their  victory  than 
scrupulous  in  the  means  by  which  they  had 
gained  it.  The  night  after  the  vote  was  taken 
they  formed  in  a  wild  and  drunken  procession, 
and  visited  the  residences  of  the  Governor 
and  the  other  free-State  leaders,  with  loud  and 
indecent  demonstrations  of  triumph. 

They  considered  their  success  already  as- 
sured ;  but  they  left  out  of  view  the  value  of 
the  moral  forces  called  into  being  by  their 
in  5olent  challenge.  The  better  class  of  people 
in  the  State,  those  heretofore  unknown  in  pol- 
itics, the  schoolmasters,  the  ministers,  imrae- 
diately  prepared  for  the  contest,  which  became 
one  of  the  severest  the  State  has  ever  known. 
They  established  three  newspapers,  and  sus- 
tained them  with  money  and  contributions. 
The  Governor  gave  his  entire  salary  for  four 
years    to    the    expenses    of  this    contest,    in 


which  he  had  no  personal  interest 
whatever.  The  anti-slavery  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  made  up  a 
purse  of  a  thousand  dollars.  They 
spent  their  money  mostly  in  printer's 
ink  and  in  the  payment  of  active 
and  zealous  colporteurs.  The  result 
was  an  overwhelming  defeat  for  the 
slave  party.  The  convention  was 
beaten  by  eighteen  hundred  major- 
ity, in  a  total  vote  of  11,612,  and 
the  State  saved  forever  from  slavery. 
But  these  supreme  efforts  of  the 
advocates  of  public  morals,  un- 
influenced by  considerations  of 
personal  advantage,  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence, and  necessarily  do  not 
survive  the  exigencies  that  call  them 
forth.  The  apologists  of  slavery, 
beaten  in  the  canvass,  were  more 
successful  in  the  field  of  social  opin- 
ion. In  the  reaction  which  succeed- 
ed the  triumph  of  the  anti-slavery 
party,  it  seemed  as  if  there  had 
never  been  any  anti-  slavery  senti- 
ment in  the  State.  They  had  voted, 
it  is  true,  against  the  importation  of 
slaves  from  the  South,  but  they  were 
content  to  live  under  a  code  of  Dra- 
conian ferocity,  inspired  by  the  very 
spirit  of  slavery,  visiting  the  immi- 
gration of  free  negroes  with  penal- 
ties of  the  most  savage  description. 
Even  Governor  Coles,  the  public- 
spirited  and  popular  politician,  was  indicted 
and  severely  fined  for  having  brought  his  own 
freedmeh  into  the  State  and  having  assisted 
them  in  establishing  themselves  around  him 
upon  farms  of  their  own.  The  Legislature 
remitted  the  fine,  but  the  Circuit  Court  declared 
it  had  no  constitutional  power  to  do  so,  though 
the  Supreme  Court  afterwards  overruled  this 
decision.  Any  mention  of  the  subject  of 
slavery  was  thought  in  the  worst  possible 
taste,  and  no  one  could  avow  himself  opposed 
to  it  without  the  risk  of  social  ostracism. 
Every  town  had  its  one  or  two  abolitionists, 
who  were  regarded  as  harmless  or  dangerous 
lunatics,  according  to  the  energy  with  which 
they  made  their  views  known. 

From  this  arose  a  singular  prejudice  against 
New  England  people.  It  was  attributable  part- 
ly to  the  natural  feeling  of  distrust  of  strangers 
which  is  common  to  ignorance  and  provincial- 
ism, but  still  more  to  a  general  suspicion  that 
all  Eastern  men  were  abolitionists.  Mr.  Cook, 
whoso  long  represented  the  State  in  Congress, 
used  to  relate  with  much  amusement  how  he 
once  spent  the  night  in  a  farmer's  cabin,  and 
listened  to  the  honest  man's  denunciations  of 
that  Yankee  Cook.    Cook  was  a  Ken- 
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tuckian,  but  his  enemies  could  think  of  no 
more  dreadful  stigma  to  apply  to  him  than  that 
of  calling  him  a  Yankee.  Senator  McDougal 
once  told  us  that  although  he  made  no  pre- 
tense of  concealing  his  Eastern  nativity,  he 
never  could  keep  his  ardent  friends  in  Pike 
County  from  denying  the  fact  and  fighting 
any  one  who  asserted  it.  The  great  preacher, 
Peter  Cartwright,  used  to  denounce  Eastern 
men  roundly  in  his  sermons,  calling  them 
"  imps  who  lived  on  oysters  "  instead  of  hon- 
est corn-bread  and  bacon.  The  taint  of  slav- 
ery, the  contagion  of  a  plague  they  had  not 
quite  escaped,  was  on  the  people  of  Illinois. 
They  were  strong  enough  to  rise  once  in  their 
might  and  say  they  would  not  have  slavery 
among  them.  But  in  the  petty  details  of  every 
day,  in  their  ordinary  talk,  and  in  their  routine 
legislation,-  their  sympathies  were  still  with 
the  slave-holders.  They  would  not  enlist  with 
them,  but  they  would  fight  their  battles  in  their 
own  way. 

Their  readiness  to  do  what  came  to  be 
called  later,  in  a  famous  speech,  the  "  dirty 
work"  of  the  South  was  seen  in  the  tragic 
death  of  Lovejoy,  which  occurred  in  this  very 
year  of  1837.  He  had  for  some  years  been 
publishing  a  religious  newspaper  in  St.  Louis, 
but  finding  the  atmosphere  of  that  city  be- 
coming dangerous  to  him  on  account  of  the 
freedom  of  his  comments  upon  their  institu- 
tions, he  moved  to  Alton,  in  Illinois,  a  few 
miles  further  up  the  river.  His  arrival  excited 
an  immediate  tumult  in  that  place ;  a  mob 
gathered  there  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  —  it 
was  Sunday,  and  the  good  people  were  at 
leisure  —  and  threw  his  press  into  the  Missis- 
sippi. Having  thus  expressed  their  determina- 
tion to  vindicate  the  law,  they  held  a  meeting, 
and  cited  him  before  it  to  declare  his  intentions. 
He  said  they  were  altogether  peaceful  and 
legal ;  that  he  intended  to  publish  a  religious 
newspaper  and  not  meddle  with  politics.  This 
seemed  satisfactory  to  the  people,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  fish  out  his  press,  buy  new 
types,  and  set  up  his  paper.  But  Mr.  Lovejoy 
was  a  predestined  martyr.  He  felt  there 
was  a  "  woe  "  upon  him  if  he  held  his  peace 
against  the  wickedness  across  the  river.  He 
wrote  and  published  what  was  in  his  heart  to 
say,  and  Alton  was  again  vehemently  moved. 
A  committee  appointed  itself  to  wait  upon 
him  ;  for  this  sort  of  outrage  is  usually  ac- 
complished with  a  curious  formality  which 
makes  it  seem  to  the  participants  legal  and 
orderly.  The  preacher  met  them  with  an  un- 
daunted front  and  told  them  he  must  do  Irs 
duty  as  it  appeared  to  him  ;  that  he  was  ame- 
nable to  law,  but  nothing  else ;  he  even  spoke 
in  condemnation  of  mobs.  Such  language 
"  from  a  minister  of  the  gospel  "  shocked  and 


infuriated  the  committee  and  those  whom  they 
represented.  "  The  people  assembled,"  says 
Governor  Ford,  "and  quietly  took  the  p 
and  types  and  threw  them  into  the  river." 
We  venture  to  say  that  the  word  "  quietly" 
never  before  found  itself  in  such  company.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  give  the  details  of  the 
bloody  drama  that  now  rapidly  ran  to  its 
close.  There  was  a  futile  effort  at  compromise, 
which  to  Lovejoy  meant  merely  surrender, 
and  which  he  firmly  rejected.  The  threats  of 
the  mob  were  answered  by  defiance  from  the 
little  band  that  surrounded  the  abolitionist.  A 
new  press  was  ordered,  and  arrived,  and  was 
stored  in  a  warehouse,  where  Lovejoy  and 
his  friends  shut  themselves  up,  determined  to 
defend  it  with  their  lives.  They  were  there- 
besieged  by  the  infuriated  crowd,  and  after  a 
short  interchange  of  shots  Lovejoy  was  killed, 
his  friends  dispersed,  and  the  press  once 
more  —  and  this  time  finally  —  thrown  into 
the  turbid  flood. 

These  events  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1837,  but  they  indicate  sufficiently  the  temper 
of  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year.  There  was  no  sympathy  nor  even 
toleration  for  any  public  expression  of  hostil- 
ity to  slavery.  The  zeal  of  the  followers  of 
Jackson,  although  he  had  ceased  to  be  Presi- 
dent, had  been  whetted  by  his  public  denun- 
ciations of  the  anti-slavery  propaganda;  little 
more  than  a  year  before  he  had  called  upon 
Congress  to  take  measures  to  "  prohibit  under 
severe  penalties  "  the  further  progress  of  such 
incendiary  proceedings  as  were  "calculated  to 
stimulate  the  slaves  to  insurrection  and  to 
produce  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war."  But  in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  people  with  uneasy  con- 
sciences continued  to  write  and  talk  and  peti- 
tion Congress  against  slavery,  and  most  of  the 
State  Legislatures  began  to  pass  resolutions 
denouncing  them.  Those  passed  by  the  Illinois 
Legislature  have  not  been  recorded,  but  they 
were  doubtless  as  vehement  as  possible,  for  a 
Legislature  so  deeply  engaged  in  financial 
legerdemain  as  this  never  fails  to  denounce 
with  especial  energy  anything  likely  to  injure 
the  prospects  of  trade.  The  resolutions  went 
the  way  of  all  buncombe ;  the  sound  and  fury 
of  them  have  passed  away  into  silence  ;  but 
they  woke  an  echo  in  one  sincere  heart  which 
history  will  be  glad  to  perpetuate. 

There  was  no  reason  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln should  take  especial  notice  of  these  res- 
olutions, more  than  another.  He  had  done 
his  work  at  this  session  in  effecting  the  re- 
moval of  the  capital.  He  had  only  to  shrug 
his  shoulders  at  the  violence  and  untruth- 
fulness of  the  majority,  vote  against  them,  and 
go  back  to  his  admiring  constituents,  to  his 
dinners  and  his  toasts.     But  his  conscience 
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and  his  reason  forbade  him  to  be  silent  ;  he 
felt  a  word  must  be  said  on  the  other  side  to 
redress  the  distorted  balance.  He  wrote  his 
protest,  saying  not  one  word  he  was  not  ready 
to  stand  by  then  and  thereafter,  wasting  not 
a  syllable  in  rhetoric  or  feeling,  keeping  elose 
to  law  and  truth  and  justice.  When  he  had 
finished  it  he  showed  it  to  some  of  his  col- 
leagues  for  their  adhesion;  but  one  and  all 
refused,  except  Dan  Stone,  who  was  not  a 
candidate  for  reelection,  having  retired  from 
polities  to  a  seat  on  the  bench.  The  risk  was 
too  great  for  the  rest  to  run.  Lincoln  was 
twenty-eight  years  old  :  after  a  youth  of  sin- 
gular privations  and  struggles  he  had  arrived 
at  an  enviable  position  in  the  politics  and  the 
society  of  the  State.  His  intimate  friends, 
those  whom  he  loved  and  honored,  were 
Browning.  Butler,  Logan,  and  Stuart, —  Ken- 
tuckians  all,  and  strongly  averse  to  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  slavery.  The  public 
opinion  of  his  county,  which  was  then  little  less 
than  the  breath  of  his  life,  was  all  the  same  way. 
But  all  these  considerations  could  not  withhold 
him  from  performing  a  simple  duty — a  duty 
which  no  one  could  have  blamed  him  for  leav- 


ing undone.  The  crowning  grace  of  the  whole 
act  is  in  the  closing  sentence :  "The  difference 
between  these  opinions  and  those  contained 
in  the  said  resolutions  is  their  reason  for  en- 
tering this  protest."  Reason  enough  for  the 
Lincolns  and  Luthers. 

He  had  many  years  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment before  him.  There  was  a  long  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed  between  the  guarded 
utterances  of  this  protest  and  the  heroic  au- 
dacity which  launched  the  proclamation  of 
emancipation.  But  the  young  man  who  dared 
declare,  in  the  prosperous  beginning  of  his 
political  life,  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
imbued  with  slave-State  superstitions, that  "he 
believed  the  institution  of  slavery  was  founded 
both  on  injustice  and  bad  policy," — attacking 
thus  its  moral  and  material  supports,  while  at 
the  same  time  recognizing  all  the  constitutional 
guarantees  which  protected  it, —  had  in  him  the 
making  of  a  statesman  and,  if  need  be,  a  martyr. 
His  whole  career  was  to  run  in  the  lines  marked 
out  by  these  words,  written  in  the  hurry  of  a 
closing  session,  and  he  was  to  accomplish  few 
acts,  in  that  great  history  which  God  reserved 
for  him,  wiser  and  nobler  than  this. 
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BY    THE    CHIEF    OF    ART1LEERY    OF    THE    ARMY    OF    THE    POTOMAC. 


OX  June  30th  General  Meade atTaneytown 
received  information  that  the  enemy  was 
advan<  ingon  Gettysburg,  and  corps  command- 
ers were  at  once  instructed  to  hold  their  com- 
mand-, in  readiness  to  march  against  him.  The 
next  day,  July  1st,  Meade  wrote  to  Reynolds 
that  telegraphic  intelligence  from  Couch,  and 
the  movements  reported  by  Buford,  indicated 
a  concentration  of  the  enemy's  army  either  at 
Chambersburg,  or  at  some  point  on  a  line 
drawn  from  that  place  through  Heidlersburg 
to  York.  Under  these  circumstances,  Meade 
informed    Reynolds  that  he  had  not  yet  de- 


cided whether  it  was  his  best  policy  to  move 
to  attack  before  he  knew  more  definitely 
Lee's  point  of  concentration.  He  seems,  how- 
ever, soon  to  have  determined  not  to  advance 
until  the  movements  or  position  of  the  enemy 
gave  strong  assurance  of  success ;  and  that 
if  the  enemy  took  the  offensive,  he  would 
withdraw  his  own  army  from  its  actual  posi- 
tions and  form  line  of  battle  behind  Pipe 
Creek,  between  Middleburg  and  Manchester. 
The  considerations  probably  moving  him  to 
this  are  not  difficult  to  divine.  Examination 
of  the   map    [see   the  November  Century] 
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face  fixed  in  unconscious  reverie,  it  was  full  news  of  him,  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  this  boy's 

of  a  grim,  unhappy  satisfaction.  soul,  it  will  come  quickly.''    So  spoke  the  cure 

"Self is  winning  or  dying  hard.    I  wish  no  alone,  to  his  cards. 
ill  to  Thanase;   but  if  there  is  to  be  any  bad  George  IV.  Cable, 

(To  be  concluded. ) 
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LINCOLN    IX    SPRINGFIELD. 

MR.  LINCOLN  had  made  thus  far  very  lit 
tie  money  —  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  a 
bare  subsistence  of  the  most  modest  character. 
But  he  had  made  some  warm  friends,  and  this 
meant  very  much  among  the  early  Illinoisi- 
ans.  He  had  become  intimately  acquainted, 
at  Vandalia,  with  William  Butler,  who  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  removal  of  the  capi- 
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tal  to  Springfield,  and  who  urged  the  young 
legislator  to  take  up  his  residence  at  the  new 
seat  of  government.  Lincoln  readily  fell  in 
with  this  suggestion,  and  accompanied  his 
friend  home  when  the  Legislature  adjourned, 
sharing  the  lodging  of  Joshua  F.  Speed,  a 
young  Kentucky  merchant,  and  taking  his 
meals  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Butler  for  several 
years. 

In  this  way  began  Air.  Lincoln's  residence 
in  Springfield,  where  he  was  to  remain  until 
called  to  one  of  the  highest  of  destinies  in- 


trusted to  men,  and  wheie  his  ashes  were  to 
rest  forever  in  monumental  marble.  It  would 
have  seemed  a  dreary  village  to  any  one  ac- 
customed to  the  world,  but  in  a  letter  written 
about  this  time,  Lincoln  speaks  of  it  as  a  place 
where  there  was  a  "  good  deal  of  flourishing 
about  in  carriages" — a  town  of  some  preten- 
sions to  elegance.  It  had  a  population  of  fif- 
teen hundred.  The  county  contained  nearly 
eighteen  thousand  souls,  of  whom  seventy- 
eight  were  free  negroes,  twenty  reg- 
istered indentured  servants,  and  six 
slaves.  Scarcely  a  perceptible  trace 
of  color,  one  would  say,  yet  we 
find  in  the  Springfield  paper  a 
leading  article  f  beginning  with  the 
startling  announcement,  "  Our  State 
is  threatened  to  be  run  over  with 
free  negroes."  The  county  was  one 
of  the  richest  in  Illinois,  possessed 
of  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility, 
and  divided  to  the  best  advantage 
between  prairie  and  forest.  It  was 
settled  early  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  and  the  country  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  aborigines.  The 
name  of  Sangamon  is  said  to  mean  in 
the  Pottawatomie  language  "  land  of 
plenty."|  Its  citizens  were  of  an  ex- 
cellent class  of  people,  a  large  major- 
ity of  them  from  Kentucky,  though 
representatives  were  not  wanting 
from  the  Eastern  States,  men  of  edu- 
cation and  character.  There  had 
been  very  little  of  what  might  be 
called  pioneer  life  in  Springfield. 
Civilization  came  in  with  a  reason- 
ably full  equipment  at  the  beginning. 
The  Edwardses  in  fair  top-boots  and 
ruffled  shirts ;  the  Ridgelys  brought 
their  banking  business  from  Maryland;  the 
Logans  and  Conklings  were  good  lawyers  be- 
fore they  arrived  ;  another  family  came  with 
a  cotton  manufactory  from  Kentucky,  which 
proved  its  aristocratic  character  by  never  do- 
ing any  work.  With  a  population  like  this,  the 
town  had,  from  the  beginning,  a  more  settled 
and  orderly  type  than  was  usual  in  the  South 
and  West.  A  glance  at  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  the  newspaper  will  show  how  much 

t  "  Sangamon  Journal,"  November  7,  1835. 
X  Reynolds's  "Life  and  Times,"  p.  237. 
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attention  to  dress  was  paid  in  the  new  capi- 
tal. "  Cloths,  cassinetts,  cassimeres,  velvet, 
silk,  satin,  and  Marseilles  vestings,  fine  calf 
boots,  seal  and  morocco  pumps,  for  gentle- 
men," and  for  the  sex  which  in  barbarism 
dresses  less  and  in  civilization  dresses  more 
than  the  male,  '•  silks,  bareges,  crepe  lisse, 
lace  veils,  thread  lace,  Thibet  shawls,  lace 
handkerchiefs,  fine  prunella  shoes,  etc."  It  is 
evident  that  the  young  politician  was  con- 
fronting a  social  world  more  formidably  cor- 
rect than  anything  he  had  as  yet  seen. 

Governor  Ford  began  some  years  before 
this  to  remark  with  pleasure  the  change  in 
the  dress  of  the  people  of  Illinois:  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  leather  and  linsey-woolsey, 
the  hunting-knife  and  tomahawk,  from  the 
garb  of  men  ;  the  deer-skin  moccasin  sup- 
planted by  the  leather  boot  and  shoe;  the 
leather  breeches  tied  around  the  ankle  re- 
placed by  the  modern  pantaloons  ;  and  the 
still  greater  improvement  in  the  adornment 
of  women,  the  former  bare  feet  decently  shod, 
and  homespun  frocks  giving  way  to  gowns 
of  calico  and  silk,  and  the  heads  tied  up  in 
red  cotton  turbans  disappearing  in  favor  of 
those  surmounted  by  pretty  bonnets  of  silk  or 
straw.    We  admit  that  these  changes  were  not 


unattended  with  the  grumbling  ill-will  of  the 
pioneer  patriarchs;  they  predicted  nothing  but 
ruin  to  a  country  that  thus  forsook  the  old 
ways  "  which  were  good  enough  for  their  fa- 
thers." But  with  this  change  in  dress  came 
other  alterations  which  were  all  for  the  bet- 
ter— a  growing  self-respect  among  the  young ; 
an  industry  and  thrift  by  which  they  could  buy 
good  clothes  ;  a  habit  of  attending  religious 
service,  where  they  could  show  them ;  a 
progress  in  sociability,  civility,  trade,  and 
morals.* 

The  taste  for  civilization  had  sometimes  a 
whimsical  manifestation.  Mr.  Stuart  said  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  bitterly  complained 
of  the  amount  of  game  —  venison  and  grouse 
of  the  most  delicious  quality  —  which  was 
served  them  at  the  taverns  in  Yandalia:  they 
clamored  for  bacon  —  they  were  starving,  they 
said,  "  for  something  civilized."  There  was 
plenty  of  civilized  nourishment  in  Springfield. 
Wheat  was  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  rye  thirty- 
three;  corn  and  oats  were  twenty-five,  pota- 
toes twenty-five;  butter  was  eight  cents  a 
pound,  and  eggs  were  eight  cents  a  dozen; 
pork  was  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound. 

The  town  was  built  on  the  edge  of  the 
*  Ford's  "  History,"  p.  04. 
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woods,  the  north  side  touching  the  timber, 
the  south  encroaching  on  the  prairie.  The 
richness  of  the  soil  was  seen  in  the  mud  of 
the  streets,  black  as  ink,  and  of  an  unfathom- 
able depth  in  time  of  thaw.  There  were,  of 
course,  no  pavements  or  sidewalks ;  an  at- 
tempt at  crossings  was  made  by  laying  down 
large  chunks  of  wood.  The  houses  were  al- 
most all  of  wood,  and  were  disposed  in  rect- 
angular blocks.  A  large  square  had  been 
left  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  in  anticipation 
of  future  greatness,  and  there,  when  Lincoln 
began  his  residence,  the  work  of  clearing  the 
ground  for  the  new  State-house  was  already 
going  forward,  in  one  of  the  largest  houses 
looking  on  the  square,  at  the  north-west  cor- 
ner, the  county  court  had  its  offices,  and  other 
rooms  in  the  building  were  let  to  lawyers. 
One  of  these  was  occupied  by  Stuart  and 
Lincoln,  for  the  friendship  formed  in  the 
Black   Hawk  war  and  strengthened  at  Van- 

*  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  in  a  country  where 
military  titles  were  conferred  with  ludicrous  profusion 
and  borne  with  absurd  complacency,  Lincoln,  who  had 


dalia  induced  "Major"  Stuart  to  offer  a  part- 
nership to  "  Captain  "  Lincoln  * 

Lincoln  did  not  gain  any  immediate  em- 
inence at  the  bar.  His  preliminary  studies 
had  been  cursory  and  slight,  and  Stuart  was 
then  too  much  engrossed  in  politics  to  pay 
the  unremitting  attention  to  law  which  that 
jealous  mistress  requires.  He  had  been  a  can- 
didate for  Congress  the  year  before,  and  had 
been  defeated  by  W.  L.  May.  He  was  a 
candidate  again  in  1838,  and  was  elected  over 
so  agile  an  adversary  as  Stephen  Arnold 
Douglas.  His  paramount  interest  in  these 
canvasses  necessarily  prevented  him  from  set- 
ting to  his  junior  partner  the  example,  which 
Lincoln  so  greatly  needed,  of  close  and  steady 
devotion  to  their  profession.  It  was  only  sev- 
eral years  later  that  Lincoln  found  with  Judge 
Logan  the  companionship  and  inspiration 
which  he  required,  and  began  to  be  really  a 
lawyer.    During   the   first   year  or  two  he  is 

actually  been  commissioned,  and  had  served  as  cap- 
tain, never  used  the  designation  after  he  laid  down  his 
command. 
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principally  remembered  in  Springfield  as  an 
excellent  talker,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  little 
gatherings  about  the  county  offices,  a  story- 
teller of  the  first  rank, a  good-natured,  friendly 
fellow  whom  everybody  liked  and  trusted.  He 
relied  more  upon  his  influence  with  a  jury 
than  upon  his  knowledge  of  law  in  the  few 
cases  he  conducted  in  court,  his  acquaintance 
with  human  nature  being  far  more  extensive 
than  his  legal  lore. 


THE    COLLAPSE    OF 


THE     SYSTEM. 


Lincoln  was  not  yet  done  with  Vandalia, 
its  dinners  of  game,  and  its  political  intrigue. 
The  archives  of  the  State  were  not  removed 
to  Springfield  until  1839,  and  Lincoln  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  Legislature  by  suc- 
cessive reflections  from  1834  to  1842.  He 
was  called  down  to  Vandalia  in  the  summer 
of  1837,  by  a  special  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  magnificent  schemes  of  the  fore- 
going winter  required  some  repairing.  The 
banks  throughout  the  United  States  had  sus- 
pended specie  payments  in  the  spring,  and 
as  the  State  banks  in  Illinois  were  the  fiscal 
agents  of  the  railroads  and  canals,  the  Gov- 
ernor called  upon  the  law-makers  to  revise 
their  own  work,  to  legalize  the  suspension, 
and  bring  their  improvement  system  within 
possible  bounds.  They  acted  as  might  have 
been  expected :  complied  with  the  former  sug- 
gestion, but  flatly  refused  to  touch  their  master- 
piece. They  had  been  glorifying  their  work 
too  energetically  to  destroy  it  in  its  infancy. 
It  was  said  you  could  recognize  a  legislator 
that  year  in  any  crowd  by  his  automatic  rep- 
etition of  the  phrase,  "  Thirteen  hundred  — 
fellow-citizens !  —  and  fifty  miles  of  rail- 
road !  "  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
go  on  with  the  stupendous  folly.  Loans  were 
effected  with  surprising  and  fatal  facility, 
and  "  before  the  end  of  the  year,  work  had 
begun  at  many  points  on  the  railroads.  The 
whole  State  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  frenzy  and  expectation.  Money  was  as 
plenty    as    dirt.    Industry,    instead    of  being 
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stimulated,  actually  languished.  We  exported 
nothing,"  says  Governor  Ford,  "  and  every- 
thing from  abroad  was  paid  for  by  the  bor- 
rowed money  expended  among  us."  Not  only 
upon  the  railroads,  but  on  the  canal  as  well, 
the  work  was  begun  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
Nine  millions  of  dollars  were  thought  to  be 
a  mere  trifle  in  view  of  the  colossal  sum  ex- 
pected to  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  canal 
lands,  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  which 
had  been  given  by  the  General  Government. 
There  were  rumors  of  coming  trouble,  and  of 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  banks ;  but  it 
was  considered  incivism  to  look  too  curiously 
into  such  matters.  One  frank  patriot,  who 
had  been  sent  as  one  of  a  committee  to  exam- 
ine the  bank  at  Shawneetown,  when  asked 
what  he  found  there,  replied  with  winning 
candor,  "  Plenty  of  good  whisky  and  sugar 
to  sweeten  it."* 

But  a  year  of  baleful  experience  destroyed 
a  great  many  illusions,  and  in  the  election  of 
1838  the  subject  of  internal  improvements 
was  treated  with  much  more  reserve  by  can- 
didates. The  debt  of  the  State,  issued  at  a 
continually  increasing  discount,  had  already 
attained  enormous  proportions  :  the  delirium 
of  the  last  few  years  was  ending,  and  sensible 
people  began  to  be  greatly  disquieted.  Nev- 
ertheless, Mr.  Cyrus  Edwards  boldly  made 
his  canvass  for  Governor  as  a  supporter  of 
the  system  of  internal  improvements,  and  his 
opponent,  Thomas  Carlin,  was  careful  not  to 
*  Ford's  "History,"  p.  197. 
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commit  himself  strongly  on  the  other  side. 
Carlin  was  elected,  and  finding  that  a  majority 
of  the  Legislature  was  still  opposed  to  any 
steps  backward,  he  made  no  demonstration 
against  the  system  at  the  first  session.  Lin- 
coln was  a  member  of  this  body,  and,  being 
by  that  time  the  unquestioned  leader  of  the 
Whig  minority,  was  nominated  for  Speaker, 
and  came  within  one  vote  of  an  election. 
The  Legislature  was  still  stiff-necked  and  per- 
verse in  regard  to  the  system.  It  refused  to 
modify  it  in  the  least,  and  voted,  as  if  in  bra- 
vado, another  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  extend  it. 

But  this  was  the  last  paroxysm  of  a  fever 
that  was  burnt  out.  The  market  was  glutted 
with  Illinois  bonds ;  one  banker  and  one 
broker  after  another,  to  whose  hands  they 
had  been  recklessly  confided  in  New  York 
and  London,  failed,  or  made  away  with  the 
proceeds  of  sales.  The  system  had  utterly 
failed ;  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  repeal  it, 
stop  work  upon  the  visionary  roads,  and  en- 
deavor to  invent  some  means  of  paying  the 
enormous  debt.  This  work  taxed  the  energies 
of  the  Legislature  in  1839,  and  for  some  years 
after.  It  was  a  dismal  and  disheartening  task. 
Blue  Monday  had  come  after  these  years  of 
intoxication,  and  a  crushing  debt  rested  upon 
a  people  who  had  been  deceiving  themselves 
with  the  fallacy  that  it  would  somehow  pay 
itself  by  acts  of  the  Legislature.  Many  were 
the  schemes  devised  for  meeting  these  op- 
pressive obligations  without  unduly  taxing  the 
voters  ;  one  of  them,  not  especially  wiser  than 
the  rest,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  It 
provided  for  the  issue  of  bonds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  due  by  the  State,  and  for 
the  appropriation  of  a  special  portion  of  State 


taxes  to  meet  the  obligations  thus  incurred. 
He  supported  his  bill  in  a  perfectly  character- 
istic speech,  making  no  effort  to  evade  his 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  crisis,  and 
submitting  his  views  with  diffidence  to  the 
approval  of  the  Assembly.  His  plan  was  not 
adopted  ;  it  was  too  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward, even  if  it  had  any  other  merits,  to  meet 
the  approval  of  an  assembly  intent  only  upon 
getting  out  of  immediate  embarrassment  by 
means  which  might  save  them  trouble  on  the 
stump  hereafter.  There  was  even  an  under- 
current of  sentiment  in  favor  of  repudiation. 
But  the  payment  of  the  interest  for  that  year 
was  provided  for  by  an  ingenious  expedient, 
which  shifted  upon  the  Fund  Commissioners 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  what  portion 
of  the  debt  was  legal,  and  how  much  interest 
was  therefore  to  be  paid.  Bonds  were  sold  for 
this  purpose  at  a  heavy  loss. 

This  session  of  the  Legislature  was  enliv- 
ened by  a  singular  contest  between  the  Whigs 
and  Democrats  in  relation  to  the  State  banks. 
Their  suspension  of  specie  payments  had  been 
legalized  up  to  "  the  adjournment  of  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature."  They  were  not  now 
able  to  resume,  and  it  was  held  by  the  Demo- 
crats that  if  the  special  session  adjourned  sine 
die  the  charter  of  the  banks  would  be  forfeited, 
a  purpose  the  party  was  eager  to  accomplish. 
The  Whigs,  who  were  defending  the  banks, 
wished  to    prevent  the   adjournment  of  the 
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special  session  until  the  regular  session  should 
begin,  during  the  course  of  which  they  ex- 
pected to  renew  the  lease  of  life  now  held 
under  sufferance  by  the  banks — in  which,  it 
may  be  here  said,  they  were  finally  successful. 
But  on  one  occasion,  being  in  the  minority, 
and  having  exhausted  every  other  parlia- 
mentary means  of  opposition  and  delay,  and 
seeing  the  vote  they  dreaded  imminent,  they 
tried  to  defeat  it  by  leaving  the  house  in  a 
body,  and,  the  doors  being  locked,  a  number 
of  them,  among  whom  Mr.  Lincoln's  tall  fig- 
ure was  prominent,  jumped  from  the  windows 
of  the  church  where  the  Legislature  was  then 
holding  its  sessions.  "  I  think,"  says  Mr. 
Gillespie,  who  was  one  of  those  who  per- 
formed this  feat  of  acrobatic  politics,  "  Mr. 
Lincoln  always  regretted  it,  as  he  depre- 
cated everything  that  savored  of  the  revolu- 
tionary." 

Two  years  later  the  persecuted  banks,  har- 
ried by  the  demagogues  and  swindled  by  the 
State,  fell  with  a  great  ruin,  and  the  financial 
misery  of  the  State  was  complete.  Nothing- 
was  left  of  the  brilliant  schemes  of  the  historic 
Legislature  of  1836  but  a  load  of  debt  which 
crippled  for  many  years  the  energies  of  the 
people,  a  few  miles  of  embankments  which 
the  grass  hastened  to  cover,  and  a  few  abut- 
ments which  stood  for  years  by  the  sides  of 


leafy  rivers,  waiting  for  the  bridges  and  the 
trains  which  were  never  to  come. 

During  the  winter  of  1 840-1  occurred  the 
first  clash  of  opinion  and  principle  between 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  life-long  adversary,  Mr. 
Douglas.  There  are  those  who  can  see  only 
envy  and  jealousy  in  that  strong  dislike  and 
disapproval  with  which  Mr.  Lincoln  always 
regarded  his  famous  rival,  and  we  regret  that 
one  of  his  biographers  has  taken  this  injurious 
view  of  the  matter.  But  we  think  that  few 
men  have  ever  lived  who  were  more  free  from 
those  degrading  passions  than  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  the  personal  reprobation  with  which 
he  always  visited  the  public  acts  of  Douglas 
arose  from  his  sincere  conviction  that  the  man 
was  essentially  without  fixed  political  morals. 
They  had  met  for  the  first  time  in  1834  at 
Vandalia,  where  Douglas  was  busy  in  getting 
the  circuit  attorneyship  away  from  John  J. 
Hardin.  He  held  it  only  long  enough  to  se- 
cure a  nomination  to  the  Legislature  in  1836. 
He  went  there  to  endeavor  to  have  the  capi- 
tal moved  to  Jacksonville,  where  he  lived,  but 
he  gave  up  the  fight  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing himself  appointed  Register  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Springfield.  He  held  this  place  as  a 
means  of  being  nominated  for  Congress  the 
next  year ;  he  was  nominated  and  defeated. 
In  1840  he  was  engaged  in  another  scheme 
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to  which  we  will  give  a  moment's  attention, 
which  resulted  in  giving  him  a  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  State,  which  he  used 
merely  as  a  perch  from  which  to  get  into 
Congress. 

There  had  been  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
Illinois  for  some  years  as  to  whether  the  Con- 
stitution, which  made  voters  of  all  white  male 
inhabitants  of  six  months'  residence,  meant  to 
include  aliens  in  that  category.  As  the  aliens 
were  nearly  all  Democrats,  that  party  insisted 
on  their  voting,  and  the  Whigs  objected.  The 
best  lawyers  in  the  State  were  Whigs,  and  so 
it  happened  that  most  of  the  judges  were  of 
that  complexion.  A  case  was  made  up  for 
decision  and  decided  adversely  to  the  aliens, 
who  appealed  it  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
case  was  to  come  on  at  the  June  term  in  1840, 
and  the  Democratic  counsel,  chief  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Douglas,  were  in  some  anxiety, 
as  an  unfavorable  decision  would  lose  them 
about  ten  thousand  alien  votes  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  in  November.  In  this  con- 
juncture one  Judge  Smith,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  an  ardent  Democrat,  willing  to  enhance 
his  value  in  his  party,  communicated  to  Mr. 
Douglas  two  important  facts :  first,  that  a 
majority  of  the  court  would  certainly  decide 
against  the  aliens ;  and,  secondly,  that  there 
was   a  slight  imperfection  in  the  record   by 


which  counsel  might  throw  the  case  over  to  the 
December  term,  and  save  the  alien  vote  for 
Van  Buren  and  the  Democratic  ticket.  This 
was  done,  and  when  the  Legislature  came 
together-  with  its  large  Democratic  majority, 
Mr.  Douglas  handed  in  a  bill  "reforming" 
the  Judiciary  —  for  they  had  learned  that 
serviceable  word  already.  The  circuit  judges 
were  turned  out  of  office,  and  five  new  judges 
were  added  to  the  Supreme  Court,  who  were 
to  perform  circuit  duty  also.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Judge  Douglas  was  one  of  these, 
and  he  had  contrived  also  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  to  disgrace  his  friend  Smith  so 
thoroughly  by  quoting  his  treacherous  com- 
munication of  matters  which  took  place  within 
the  court,  that  Smith  was  no  longer  a  possible 
rival  for  political  honors. 

It  was  useless  for  the  Whigs  to  try  to  pre- 
vent this  degradation  of  the  bench.  There 
was  no  resource  but  a  protest,  and  here  again 
Lincoln  uttered  the  voice  of  the  conscience 
of  the  party.  He  was  joined  on  this  occasion 
by  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker  *  and  some  others, 
who  protested  against  the  act  because 

"  1  st.  It  violates  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment by  subjecting  the  Judiciary  to  the 
Legislature. 

*  The  same  who  was  afterwards  senator  from  Ore- 
gon, killed  at  Ball's  Bluff. 
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"  2d.  It  is  a  fatal  blow  at  the  independence 
of  the  judges  and  the  constitutional  term  of 
their  offices. 

"  3d.  It  is  a  measure  not  asked  for  or  wished 
for  by  the  people. 

"4th.  It  will  greatly  increase  the  expense 
of  our  courts  or  else  greatly  diminish  their 
utility. 

"  5th.  It  will  give  our  courts  a  political  and 
partisan  character,  thereby  impairing  public 
confidence  in  their  decisions. 

"  6th.  It  will  impair  our  standing  with  other 
States  and  the  world. 

"  7th.  It  is  a  party  measure  for  party  pur- 
poses from  which  no  practical  good  to  the 
people  can  possibly  arise,  but  which  may  be 
the  source  of  immeasurable  evils. 

"  The  undersigned  are  well  aware  that  this 
protest  will  be  altogether  unavailing  with  the 
majority  of  this  body.  The  blow  has  already 
fallen  ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  stand  by,  the 
mournful  spectators  of  the  ruin  it  will  cause." 
It  will  be  easy  to  ridicule  this  indignant  pro- 
test as  the  angry  outcry  of  beaten  partisans ; 
but  fortunately  we  have  evidence  which  can- 
not be  gainsaid  of  the  justice  of  its  sentiments 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  predictions.  Governor 
Ford,*  himself  a  Democratic  leader  as  able 
as  he  was  honest,  writing  seven  years  after 
these  events,  condemns  them  as  wrong  and 
impolitic,  and  adds,  "  Ever  since  this  reform- 
ing measure  the  Judiciary  has  been  unpopu- 
lar with  the  Democratic  majorities. 
Many  and  most  of  the  judges  have 
had  great  personal  popularity  —  so 
much  so  as  to  create  complaint  of 
so  many  of  them  being  elected  or 
appointed  to  other  offices.  But  the 
Bench  itself  has  been  the  subject 
of  bitter  attacks  by  every  Legisla- 
ture since."  It  had  been  soiled  by 
unclean  contact  and  could  not  be 
respected  as  before. 

LAW    IN    SPRINGFIELD. 

During  all  the  years  of  his  ser- 
vice in  the  Legislature,  Lincoln  was 
practicing  law  in  Springfield  in  the 
§==|?0  dingy  little  office  at  the  corner  of 
the  square.  A  youth  named  Milton 
Hay,  who  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  State, 
had  become  acquainted  with  Lin- 
*  Ford's  "  History,"  p.  221. 


coin  at  the  County  Clerk's 

office     and     proposed    to 

study  law  with  him.     He 

was  at  once  accepted  as  a        J* 

pupil,    and     as    his     days     HARRISON 
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were   otherwise  employed 
he  gave  his  nights  to  read- 
ing, and  as  his  vigils  were 
apt    to    be    prolonged    he 
furnished   a   bedroom  ad-  m  tmnmm  ujg. 
joining   the   office,   where  - 
Lincoln  often  passed  the 
night  with  him.    Mr.  Hay 
gives    this  interesting  ac- 
count  of  the  practice  of  [|Sf5| 
law  in  those  days :  SSHrllli, 

"In  forming  our  ideas  of  Lin-    harrison  and  tyler 
coin's  growth  and  development       ^lolt^oTo, 
as  a  lawyer,  we  must  remember    benjamin   harrison.) 
that  in  those  early  days  litigation 

was  very  simple  as  compared  with  that  of  modern  times. 
Population  was  sparse  and  society  scarcely  organized, 
land  was  plentiful  and  employment  abundant.  There 
was  an  utter  absence  of  the  abstruse  questions  and  com- 
plications which  now  beset  the  law.  There  was  no  need 
of  that  close  and  searching  study  into  principles  and  prec- 
edents which  keeps  the  modern  law-student  buried  in 
his  office.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  character  of  this  sim- 
ple litigation  drew  the  lawyer  into  the  street  and  neigh- 
borhood, and  into  close  and  active  intercourse  with  all 
classes  of  his  fellow-men.  The  suits  consisted  of  actions 
of  tort  and  assumpsit.  If  a  man  had  an  uncollectible 
debt,  the  current  phrase  was, '  I'll  take  it  out  of  his  hide. ' 
This  would  bring  on  an  action  for  assault  and  battery. 
The  free  comments  of  the  neighbors  on  the  fracas  or  the 
character  of  the  parties  would  be  productive  of  slan- 
der suits.  A  man  would  for  his  convenience  lay  down 
an  irascible  neighbor's  fence,  and  indolently  forget  to 
put  it  up  again,  and  an  action  of  trespass  would  grow 
out  of  it.  The  suit  would  lead  to  a  free  fight,  and  some- 
times furnish  the  bloody  incidents  for  a  murder  trial. 

"  Occupied  with  this  class  of  business,  the  half-legal, 
half-political  lawyers  were  never  found  plodding  in 
their  offices.  In  that  case  they  would  have  waited  long 
for  the  recognition  of  their  talents  or  a  demand  for 
their  services.  Out  of  this  characteristic  of  the  times 
also  grew  the  street  discussions  I  have  adverted  to. 
There  was  scarcely  a  day  or  hour  when  a  knot  of 
men  might  not  have  been  seen  near  the  door  of  some 
prominent  store,  or  about  the  steps  of  the  court-house, 
eagerly  discussing  a  current  political  topic  —  not  as 
a  question  of  news,  for  news  was  not  then  received 
quickly  or  frequently,  as  it  is  now,  but  rather  for  the 
sake  of  debate;  and  the  men  from  the  country,  the 
pioneers  and  farmers,  always  gathered  eagerly  about 
these  groups  and  listened  with  open-mouthed  interest, 
and  frequently  manifested  their  approval  or  dissent  in 
strong  words,  and  carried  away  to  their  neighborhoods 
a  report  of  the  debaters'  wit  and  skill.  It  was  in  these 
street  talks  that  the  rising  and  aspiring  young  lawyer 
found  his  daily  and  hourly  forum.  Often  by  good  luck 
or  prudence  he  had  the  field  entirely  to  himself,  and 
so  escaped  the  dangers  and  discouragements  of  a  de- 
cisive conflict  with  a  trained  antagonist." 


Mr.  Stuart  was  either  in  Congress  or  en- 
gaged in  actively  canvassing  his  district  a 
great  part  of  the  time  that  his  partnership 
with  Lincoln  continued,  so  that  the  young 
lawyer  was  thrown  a  good  deal  on  his  own 
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resources  for  occupation.  There  was  not  enough 
business  to  fill  up  all  his  hours,  and  he  was  not 
at  that  time  a  close  student,  so  that  he  soon 
became  as  famous  for  his  racy  talk  and  good- 
fellowship  at  all  the  usual  lounging-places  in 
Springfield  as  he  had  ever  been  in  New  Sa- 
lem. Mr.  Hay  says,  speaking  of  the  youths 
who  made  the  County  Clerk's  office  their 
place  of  rendezvous,  "  It  was  always  a  great 
treat  when  Lincoln  got  amongst  us.  We  were 
sure  to  have  some  of  those  stories  for  which 
he  already  had  a  reputation,  and  there  was 
this  peculiarity  about  them,  that  they  were 
not  only  entertaining  in  themselves,  but  al- 
ways singularly  illustrative  of  some  point  he 
wanted  to  make."  After  Mr.  Hay  entered  his 
office,  and  was  busily  engaged  with  his  briefs 
and  declarations,  the  course  of  their  labors 
was  often  broken  by  the  older  man's  wise  and 
witty  digressions.  Once  an  interruption  oc- 
curred which  affords  an  odd  illustration  of 
the  character  of  discussion  then  prevalent. 
We  will  give  it  in  Mr.  Hay's  words  : 

"The  custom  of  public  political  debate,  while  it  was 
sharp  and  acrimonious,  also  engendered  a  spirit  of 
equality  and  fairness.  Every  political  meeting  was  a 
free  fight  open  to  everyone  who  had  talent  and  spirit, 
no  matter  to  which  party  the  speaker  belonged.  These 
discussions  used  often  to  be  held  in  the  court-room, 
just  under  our  office,  and  through  a  trap-door,  made 
there  when  the  building  was  used  for  a   store-house, 


we  could  hear  everything  that  was  said  in  the  hall  be- 
low. One  night  there  was  a  discussion  in  which  Baker 
took  part.  He  was  a  fiery  fellow,  and  when  his  im- 
pulsiveness was  let  loose  among  the  rough  element 
that  composed  his  audience,  there  was  a  fair  prospect 
of  trouble  at  any  moment.  Lincoln  was  lying  on  the 
bed,  apparently  paying  no  attention  to  what  was  going 
on.  Lamborn  was  talking,  and  we  suddenly  heard 
Baker  interrupting  him  with  a  sharp  remark,  then  a 
rustling  and  uproar.  Lincoln  jumped  from  the  bed 
and  down  the  trap,  lighting  on  the  platform  between 
Baker  and  the  audience,  and  quieted  the  tumult  as 
much  by  the  surprise  of  his  sudden  apparition  as  by 
his  good-natured  and  reasonable  words." 

He  was  often  unfaithful  to  the  Quaker  tra- 
ditions in  those  days  of  his  youth.  Those  who 
witnessed  his  wonderful  forbearance  and  self- 
restraint  in  later  manhood  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  how  promptly  and  with  what 
pleasure  he  used  to  resort  to  measures  of  re- 
pression against  a  bully  or  brawler.  On  the 
day  of  election  in  1840,  word  came  to  him 
that  one  Radford,  a  Democratic  contractor, 
had  taken  possession  of  one  of  the  polling- 
places  with  his  workmen,  and  was  preventing 
the  Whigs  from  voting.  Lincoln  started  off  at 
a  gait  which  showed  his  interest  in  the  matter 
in  hand.  He  went  up  to  Radford  and  per- 
suaded him  to  leave  the  polls  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay.  One  of  his  candid  remarks  is 
remembered  and  recorded  :  "  Radford  !  you'll 
spoil  and  blow,  if  you  live  much  longer." 
Radford's  prudence  prevented  an  actual  col- 
lision, which,  it  must  be  confessed,  Lincoln  re- 
gretted. He  told  his  friend  Speed  he  wanted 
Radford  to  show  fight  so  that  he  might 
"  knock  him  down  and  leave  him  kicking."* 

Early  in  the  year  1840  it  seemed  possible 
that  the  Whigs  might  elect  General  Harrison 
to  the  Presidency,  and  this  hope  lent  added 
energy  to  the  party  even  in  the  States  where 
the  majority  was  so  strongly  against  them  as 
in  Illinois.  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dential Elector  and  threw  himself  with  ardor 
into  the  canvass,  traversing  a  great  part  of 
the  State  and  speaking  with  remarkable  effect. 
Only  one  of  the  speeches  he  made  during  the 
year  has  been  preserved  entire :  this  was  an 
address  delivered  in  Springfield  as  one  of 
a  series  —  a  sort  of  oratorical  tournament 
participated  in  by  Douglas,  Calhoun,  Lam- 
born and  Thomas,  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
crats, and  Logan,  Baker,  Browning,  and  Lin- 
coln on  the  part  of  the  Whigs.  The  discussion 
began  with  great  enthusiasm  and  with  crowded 
houses,  but  by  the  time  it  came  to  Lincoln's 
duty  to  close  the  debate  the  fickle  public  had 
tired  of  the  intellectual  jousts,  and  he  spoke 
to  a  comparatively  thin  house.  But  his  speech 
was  considered  the  best  of  the  series,  and  there 
was  such  a  demand  for  it  that  he  wrote  it 
out,  and  it  was  printed  and  circulated  in  the 
*  Lamon,  p.  230. 
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spring  as  a  campaign  document.  It  was  a  re- 
markable speech  in  many  respects  —  and  in 
none  more  than  in  this,  that  it  represented 
the  highest  expression  of  what  might  be  called 
his  "  first  manner."  It  was  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  last  speech  of  its  class  which  he 
ever  delivered  —  not  destitute  of  sound  and 
close  reasoning,  yet  filled  with  boisterous  fun 
and  florid  rhetoric.  It  was,  in  short,  a  rattling 
stump  speech  of  the  sort  then  universally  pop- 
ular in  the  West,  and  which  is  still  considered 
a  very  high  grade  of  eloquence  in  the  South. 
But  it  is  of  no  kindred  with  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dresses, and  resembles  the  Gettysburg  speech 
no  more  than  "The  Comedy  of  Errors  "  resem- 
bles "  Hamlet."  One  or  two  extracts  will  give 
some  idea  of  its  humorous  satire  and  its  lurid 
fervor.  Attacking  the  corruptions  and  defalca- 
tions of  the  administration  party  he  said,  "  Mr. 
Lamborn  insists  that  the  difference  between 
the  Van  Buren  party  and  the  Whigs  is  that, 
although  the  former  sometimes  err  in  practice 
they  are  always  correct  in  principle,  whereas 
the  latter  are  wrong  in  principle ;  and  the 
better  to  impress  this  proposition  he  uses  a 
figurative  expression  in  these  words, 
'  The  Democrats  are  vulnerable  in  the 
heel,  but  they  are  sound  in  the  heart 
and  head.'  The  first  branch  of  the 
figure- — that  is,  the  Democrats  are 
vulnerable  in  the  heel  —  I  admit  is 
not  merely  figuratively  but  literally 
true.  Who  that  looks  but  for  a 
moment  at  their  Swartwouts,  their 
Prices,  their  Harringtons,  and  their 
hundreds  of  others  scampering  away 
with  the  public  money  to  Texas,  to 
Europe,  and  to  every  spot  of  the  earth 
where  a  villain  may  hope  to  find  ref- 
uge from  justice,  can  at  all  doubt  that 
they  are  most  distressingly  affected  in 
their  heels  with  a  species  of  running 
itch.  It  seems  that  this  malady  of  their 
heels  operates  on  the  sound-headed 
and  honest-hearted  creatures  very 
much  as  the  cork  leg  in  the  comic 
song  did  on  its  owner,  which,  when 
he  once  got  started  on  it,  the  more 
he  tried  to  stop  it  the  more  it  would 
run  away.  At  the  hazard  of  wearing 
this  point  threadbare,  I  will  relate  an 
anecdote  which  seems  to  be  too  strik- 
ingly in  point  to  be  omitted.  A  witty 
Irish  soldier  who  was  always  boasting 
of  his  bravery  when  no  danger  was 
near,  but  who  invariably  retreated 
without  orders  at  the  first  charge  of 
the  engagement,  being  asked  by  his 
captain  why  he  did  so,  replied,  '  Cap- 
tain, I  have  as  brave  a  heart  as  Julius 
Caesar  ever  had,  but  somehow  or  other 


whenever  danger  approaches,  rny  cowardly  legs 
will  run  away  with  it.'  So  with  Mr.  Earn  horn's 
party  —  they  take  the  public  money  into  their 
hands  for  the  most  laudable  purpose  that  wise 
heads  and  honest  hearts  can  dictate;  but  before 
they  can  possibly  get  it  out  again,  their  rascally 
vulnerable  heels  will  run  away  with  them." 

The  speech  concludes  with  these  swelling 
words  : 

"  Mr.  Lamborn  refers  to  the  late  elections  in  the 
States,  and  from  their  results  confidently  predicts  every 
State  in  the  Union  will  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the 
next  Presidential  election.  Address  that  argument  to 
cowards  and  knaves:  with  the  free  and  the  brave  it  will 
affect  nothing.  It  may  be  true  ;  if  it  must,  let  it.  Many 
free  countries  have  lost  their  liberty,  and  ours  may 
lose  hers;  but  if  she  shall,  be  it  my  proudest  plume, 
not  that  I  was  the  last  to  desert,  but  that  I  never  de- 
serted her.  I  know  that  the  great  volcano  at  Wash- 
ington, aroused  and  directed  by  the  evil  spirit  that 
reigns  there,  is  belching  forth  the  lava  of  political  cor- 
ruption in  a  current  broad  and  deep,  which  is  sweep- 
ing with  frightful  velocity  over  the  whole  length  and 
breadth'of  the  land,  bidding  fair  to  leave  unscathed  no 
green  spot  or  living  thin g ;  while  on  its  bosom  are  riding, 
like  demons  on  the  wave  of  Hell,  the  imps  of  the  Evil 
Spirit,  and  fiendishly  taunting  all  those  who  dare  to 
resist  its  destroying  course  with  the  hopelessness  of 
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their  efforts;  and  knowing  this,  I  cannot  deny  that 
all  may  be  swept  away.  Broken  by  it  I,  too,  may  be ; 
bow  to  it,  I  never  will.  The  probability  that  we  may 
fall  in  the  struggle  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  the  sup- 
port of  a  cause  we  believe  to  be  just.  It  shall  not  de- 
ter me.  If  ever  I  feel  the  soul  within  me  elevate  and 
expand  to  those  dimensions  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
its  almighty  architect,  it  is  when  I  contemplate  the 
cause  of  my  country,  deserted  by  all  the  world  beside, 
and  I  standing  up  boldly  alone,  hurling  defiance  at  her 
victorious  oppressors.  Here,  without  contemplating 
consequences,  before  Heaven,  and  in  face  of  the  world, 
I  swear  eternal  fealty  to  the  just  cause,  as  I  deem  it, 
of  the  land  of  my  life,  my  liberty,  aud  my  love.  And 
who  that  thinks  with  me  will  not  fearlessly  adopt  that 
oath  that  I  take  ?  Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is 
right,  and  we  may  succeed.  But  if  after  all  we  should 
fail,  be  it  so.  We' still  shall  have  the  proud  consolation 
of  saving  to  our  consciences,  and  to  the  departed  shade 
of  our  country's  freedom,  that  the  cause  approved  of 
our  judgment,  and  adored  of  our  hearts,  in  disaster,  in 
chains,  in  torture,  in  death,  we  never  faltered  in  de- 
fending." 

These  perfervid  and  musical  metaphors  of 
devotion  and  defiance  have  often  been  quoted 
as  Mr.  Lincoln's  heroic  challenge  to  the  slave 
power,  and  Bishop  Simpson  gave  them  that 
lofty  significance  in  his  funeral  oration.  But 
they  were  simply  the  utterances  of  a  young 
and  ardent  Whig,  earnestly  advocating  the 
election  of  "  old  Tippecanoe  "  and  not  unwill- 
ing, while  doing  this,  to  show  the  people  of 
the  capital  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence.  The 
whole  campaign  was  carried  on  in  a  tone 
somewhat  shrill.  The  Whigs  were  recovering 
from  the  numbness  into  which  they  had  fallen 
during  the  time  of  Jackson's  imperious  pre- 
dominance, and  in  the  new  prospect  of  suc- 
cess they  felt  all  the  excitement  of  prosperous 
rebels.  The  taunts  of  the  party  in  power, 
when  Harrison's  nomination  was  first  men- 
tioned, their  sneers  at  "  hard  cider  "  and  "  log- 
cabins, ,;  had  been  dexterously  adopted  as  the 
slogan  of  the  opposition,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
distinguishing  features  of  that  extraordinary 
campaign.  Log-cabins  were  built  in  every 
Western  county,  tuns  of  hard  cider  were  filled 
and  emptied  at  all  the  Whig  mass  meetings ; 
and  as  the  canvass  gained  momentum  and 
vehemence,  a  curious  kind  of  music  added  its 
inspiration  to  the  cause ;  and  after  the  Maine 
election  was  over,  with  its  augury  of  triumph, 
every  Whig  who  was  able  to  sing,  or  even  to 
make  a  joyful  noise,  was  roaring  the  inquiry, 
"Oh,  have  you  heard  how  old  Maine  went  ?" 
and  the  profane  but  powerfully  accented  re- 
sponse, "  She  went,  hell-bent,  for  Governor 
Kent,  and  Tippecanoe,  and  Tyler  too." 

It  was  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  enjoy- 
able seasons  of  Lincoln's  life.  He  had  grown 
by  this  time  thoroughly  at  home  in  political 
controversy,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  fre- 
quently meeting  Mr.  Douglas  in  rough-and- 
tumble  debate  in  various  towns  of  the  State 
as  they  followed  Judge  Treat  on  his  circuit. 


If  we  may  trust  the  willing  testimony  of  his 
old  associates,  Lincoln  had  no  difficulty  in 
holding  his  own  against  his  adroit  antagonist, 
and  it  was  even  thought  that  the  recollection 
of  his  ill  success  in  these  encounters  was  not 
without  its  influence  in  inducing  Douglas  and 
his  followers,  defeated  in  the  nation,  though 
victorious  in  the  State,  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court. 

In  Lincoln's  letters  to  Major  Stuart,*  then  in 
Washington,  we  see  how  strongly  the  subject 
of  politics  overshadows  all  others  in  his  mind. 
Under  date  of  November  14, 1839,  he  writes : 

"  I  have  been  to  the  Secretary's  office  within  the 
last  hour,  and  find  things  precisely  as  you  left  them ; 
no  new  arrivals  of  returns  on  either  side.  Douglas 
has  not  been  here  since  you  left.  A  report  is  in  circu- 
lation here  now  that  he  has  abandoned  the  idea  of  go- 
ing to  Washington;  but  the  report  does  not  come  in 
very  authentic  form  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  Though, 
speaking  of  authenticity,  you  know  that  if  we  had 
heard  Douglas  say  that  he  had  abandoned  the  con- 
test, it  would  not  be  very  authentic.  There  is  no  news 
here.  Noah,t  I  still  think,  will  be  elected  very  easily. 
I  am  afraid  of  our  race  for  representative.  Dr.  Knapp 
has  become  a  candidate  ;  and  I  fear  the  few  votes  he 
will  get  will  be  taken  from  us.  Also  some  one  has 
been  tampering  with  old  squire  Wyckoff,  and  induced 
him  to  send  in  his  name  to  be  announced  as  a  candi- 
date. Francis  refused  to  announce  him  without  seeing 
him,  and  now  I  suppose  there  is  to  be  a  fuss  about  it. 
I  have  been  so  busy  that  I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Stuart 
since  you  left,  though  I  understand  she  wrote  you  by 
to-day's  mail,  which  will  inform  you  more  about  her 
than  I  could.  The  very  moment  a  speaker  is  elected, 
write  me  who  he  is.    Your  friend,  as  ever." 

Again  he  writes,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1840, 
a  letter  curiously  destitute  of  any  festal  sug- 
gestions : 

"  There  is  a  considerable  disposition  on  the  part  of 
both  parties  in  the  Legislature  to  reinstate  the  law 
bringing  on  the  Congressional  elections  next  summer. 
What  motive  for  this  the  Locos  have,  I  cannot  tell. 
The  Whigs  say  that  the  canal  and  other  public  works 
will  stop,  and  consequently  we  shall  then  be  clear  of 
the  foreign  votes,  whereas  by  another  year  they  may 
be  brought  in  again.  The  Whigs  of  our  district  say 
that  everything  is  in  favor  of  holding  the  election  next 
summer,  except  the  fact  of  your  absence  ;  and  several 
of  them  have  requested  me  to  ask  your  opinion  on  the 
matter.    Write  me  immediately  what  you  think  of  it. 

"  On  the  other  side  of  this  sheet  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  my  Land  Resolutions,  which  passed  both  branches 
of  our  Legislature  last  winter.  Will  you  show  them 
to  Mr.  Calhoun,  informing  him  of  the  fact  of  their 
passage  through  our  Legislature  ?  Mr.  Calhoun  sug- 
gested a  similar  proposition  last  winter  ;  and  perhaps 
if  he  finds  himself  backed  by  one  of  the  States  he 
may  be  induced  to  take  it  up  again." 

After  the  session  opened,  January  20th,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Stuart,  accurately  outlining  the 
work  of  the  winter  : 

"  The  following  is  my  guess  at  what  will  be  done. 
The  Internal  Improvement  System  will  be  put  down 
in  a  lump  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  Bank  will 
be  resuscitated  with  some  trifling  modifications." 

*  Copied  from  the  MS.  in  Major  Stuart's  possession, 
t  Noah  Matheny,  County  Clerk. 
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State  affairs  have  evidently  lost  their  interest, 
however,  and  his  soul  is  in  arms  for  the  wider 
fray.  "  Be  sure  to  send  me  as  many  Lives 
of  Harrison  as  you  can  spare.  Be  very  sure 
to  send  me  the  Senate  Journal  of  New  York 
for  September,  1814,"  —  he  had  seen  in  a 
newspaper  a  charge  of  disloyalty  made  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  but,  as  usual,  wanted  to  be  sure  of  his 
facts, —  "and  in  general,"  he  adds,  "send  me 
everything  you  think  will  be  a  good  war-club. 
The  nomination  of  Harrison  takes  first-rate. 
You  know  I  am  never  sanguine;  but  I  believe 
we  will  carry  the  State.  The  chance  for  doing 
so  appears  to  me  twenty-five  per  cent,  better 
than  it  did  for  you  to  beat  Douglas.  A  great 
many  of  the  grocery  sort  of  Van  Buren  men 
are  out  for  Harrison.  Our  Irish  blacksmith 
Gregory  is  for  Harrison.  You  have  heard  that 
the  Whigs  and  Locos  had  a  political  discus- 
sion shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Well,  I  made  a  big  speech  [the  one 
from  which  we  have  just  quoted]  which  is  in 
progress  of  printing  in  pamphlet  form.  To 
enlighten  you  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 
shall  send  you  a  copy  when  it  is  finished." 

The  sanguine  mood  continues  in  his  next 
letter,  March  1st: 

"  I  have  never  seen  the  prospects  of  our  party  so 
bright  in  these  parts  as  they  are  now.  We  shall  carry 
this  county  by  a  larger  majority  than  we  did  in  1836 
when  you  ran  against  May.  I  do  not  think  my  pros- 
pects individually  are  very  flattering,  for  I  think  it 
probable  I  shall  not  be  permitted  to  be  a  candidate ; 
but  the  party  ticket  will  succeed  triumphantly.  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  '  Old  Soldier  '  pour  in  without  abate- 
ment. This  morning  I  took  from  the  post-office  a 
letter  from  Dubois,  inclosing  the  names  of  sixty  sub- 
scribers, and  on  carrying  it  to  Francis  [Simeon  Fran- 
cis, editor  of  the  '  Sangamon  Journal ']  I  found  he  had 
received  one  hundred  and  forty  more  from  other  quar- 
ters by  the  same  day's  mail.  Yesterday  Douglas, having 
chosen  to  consider  himself  insulted  by  something  in 
the  '  Journal,'  undertook  to  cane  Francis  in  the  street. 
Francis  caught  him  by  the  hair  and  jammed  him 
back  against  a  market-cart,  where  the  matter  ended 
by  Francis  being  pulled  away  from  him.  The  whole 
affair  was  so  ludicrous  that  Francis  and  everybody 
else,  Douglas  excepted,  have  been  laughing  about  it 
ever  since." 

Douglas  seems  to  have  had  a  great  pro- 
pensity to  such  rencontres,  of  which  the  issue 
was  ordinarily  his  complete  discomfiture,  as 
he  had  the  untoward  habit  of  attacking  much 
bigger  and  stronger  men  than  himself.  He 
weighed  at  that  time  little,  if  anything,  over 
a  hundred  pounds,  yet  his  heart  was  so  val- 
iant that  he  made  nothing  of  assaulting  men 
of  ponderous  flesh  like  Francis,  or  of  great 
height  and  strength  like  Stuart.  He  sought  a 
quarrel  with  the  latter,  during  their  canvass  in 
1838,  in  a  grocery,  with  the  usual  result.  A 
bystander  who  remembers  the  incident  says 
that  Stuart  "jest  mopped  the  floor  with  him." 


In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Lincoln  gives  a  long 
list  of  names  to  which  he  wants  documents  to 
be  sent.  It  shows  a  remarkable  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  minutest  needs  of  the 
canvass  :  this  one  is  a  doubtful  Whig ;  that 
one  is  an  inquiring  Democrat;  that  other  a 
zealous  young  fellow  who  would  be  pleased 
by  the  attention;  three  brothers  are  mentioned 
who  "  fell  out  with  us  about  Early  and  are 
doubtful  now  "  ;  and  finally  he  tells  Stuart 
that  Joe  Smith  is  an  admirer  of  his,  and  that 
a  few  documents  had  better  be  mailed  to 
the  Mormons,  and  he  must  be  sure,  the  next 
time  he  writes,  to  send  Evan  Butler  his  com- 
pliments. 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  such  a  poli- 
tician as  this  were  slighted  by  his  constitu- 
ents, and  in  his  nextletter  we  find  how  ground- 
less were  his  forebodings  in  that  direction. 
The  convention  had  been  held;  the  rural 
delegates  took  all  the  nominations  away  from 
Springfield  except  two,  Baker  for  the  Senate, 
and  Lincoln  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"  Ninian,"  he  says,  meaning  Ninian  W.  Ed- 
wards, "  was  very  much  hurt  at  not  being 
nominated,  but  he  has  become  tolerably  well 
reconciled.  I  was  much,  very  much,  wounded 
myself,  at  his  being  left  out.  The  fact  is,  the 
country  delegates  made  the  nominations  as 
they  pleased,  and  they  pleased  to  make  them 
all  from  the  country,  except  Baker  and  me, 
whom  they  supposed  necessary  to  make  stump 
speeches.  Old  Colonel  Elkin  is  nominated 
for  Sheriff — that's  right." 

Harrison  was  elected  in  November,  and 
the  great  preoccupation  of  most  of  the  Whigs 
was,  of  course,  the  distribution  of  the  offices 
which  they  felt  belonged  to  them  as  the 
spoils  of  battle.  This  demoralizing  doctrine 
had  been  promulgated  by  Jackson,  and  acted 
upon  for  so  many  years  that  it  was  too  much 
to  expect  of  human  nature  that  the  Whigs 
should  not  adopt  it,  partially  at  least,  when 
their  turn  came.  But  we  are  left  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  way  in  which  Lincoln  regarded  the 
unseemly  scramble.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  asked  to  express  his  preference  among 
applicants,  and  he  writes  under  date  of  De- 
cember 17: 

"  This  affair  of  appointments  to  office  is  very  an- 
noying—  more  so  to  you  than  to  me  doubtless.  I  am. 
as  you  know,  opposed  to  removals  to  make  places  for 
our  friends.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  express  my  pref- 
erence in  a  few  cases  as  follows  :  for  Marshal,  first, 
John  Dawson,  second,  B.  F.  Edwards  ;  for  postmaster 
here,  Dr.  Henry;  at  Carlinville,  Joseph  C.  Howell."' 

The  mention  of  this  last  post-office  rouses 
his  righteous  indignation,  and  he  calls  for 
justice  upon  a  wrong-doer. 

"  There  is  no  question  of  the  propriety  of  removing 
the  postmaster  at  Carlinville.    I  have  been  told  by  so 
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many  different  persons  as  to  preclude  all  doubt  of  its 
truth,  that  he  boldly  refused  to  deliver  from  his  office 
daring  the  canvass  all  documents  franked  by  Whig 
members  of  Congress." 

Once  more,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1S41, 
he  addresses  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stuart,  which 
closes  the  correspondence,  and  which  affords 
a  glimpse  ot  that  strange  condition  of  melan- 
cholia into  whose  dark  shadow  he  was  then  en- 
tering, and  which  lasted,  with  only  occasional 
intervals  of  healthy  cheerfulness,  to  the  time 
of  his  marriage.  We  give  this  remarkable  let- 
ter entire,  from  the  manuscript  submitted  to 
us  by  the  late  John  T.  Stuart : 

"Dear  STUART:  Yours  of  the  3d  instant  is  received, 
and  I  proceed  to  answer  it  as  well  as  I  can,  though  from 
the  deplorable  state  of  my  mind  at  this  time  I  fear  I 
shall  give  you  but  little  satisfaction.  About  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Congressional  election,  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  there  is  a  bill  now  before  the  Senate  adopting  the 
general  ticket  system  ;  but  whether  the  party  have  fully 
determined  on  its  adoption  is  yet  uncertain.  There  is 
no  sign  of  opposition  to  you  among  our  friends,  and 
none  that  I  can  learn  among  our  enemies ;  though  of 
course  there  will  be  if  the  general  ticket  be  adopted. 
The  Chicago  '  American,'  Peoria  '  Register,'  and  San- 
gamon '  Journal '  have  already  hoisted  your  flag  upon 
their  own  responsibility  ;  and  the  other  Whig  papers 
of  the  district  are  expected  to  follow  immediately.  On 
last  evening  there  was  a  meeting  of  our  friends  at 
Butler's,  and  I  submitted  the  question  to  them  and 
found  them  unanimously  in  favor  of  having  you  an- 
nounced as  a  candidate.  A  few  of  us  this  morning, 
however,  concluded  that  as  you  were  already  being 
announced  in  the  papers,  we  would  delay  announc- 
ing you,  as  by  your  authority,  for  a  week  or  two.  We 
thought  that  to  appear  too  keen  about  it  might  spur 
our  opponents  on  about  their  general  ticket  project. 
Upon  the  whole  I  think  I  may  say  with  certainty  that 
your  reelection  is  sure,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Whip's  to  make  it  so. 

"For  not  giving  you  a  general  summary  of  news,  you 
must  pardon  me  ;  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  so.  I  am 
now  the  most  miserable  man  living.  If  what  I  feel  were 
equally  distributed  to  the  whole  human  family,  there 
would  not  be  one  cheerful  face  on  earth.  Whether  I 
shall  ever  be  better  I  cannot  tell ;  I  awfully  forebode  I 
shall  not.  To  remain  as  I  amis  impossible;  I  must 
die  or  be  better,  it  appears  to  me.  The  matter  you  speak 
of  on  my  account  you  may  attend  to  as  you  say,  unless 
you  shall  hear  of  my  condition  forbidding  it.  I  say  this 
because  I  fear  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  to  any  busi- 
ness here,  and  a  change  of  scene  might  help  me.  If  I 
could  be  myself,  I  would  rather  remain  at  home  with 
Judge  Logan.  I  can  write  no  more.  Your  friend  as  ever. 


(Signed) 


A.  Lincoln. 


Lincoln's  marriage. 

The  foregoing  letter  brings  us  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  a  remarkable  passage  in   Lin- 

*  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
S.  Todd  of  Kentucky.  Her  great-uncle,  John  Todd, 
accompanied  General  George  Rogers  Clark  to  Illinois, 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vin- 
cennes.  In  December,  1 778,  he  was  appointed  by  Pat- 
rick Henry,  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  be  lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Illinois,  then  a  part  of  Virginia.  He 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks,  in  1782.    His 


coin's  life.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
profane  and  idle  discussion  among  those  who 
were  constitutionally  incapacitated  from  ap- 
preciating ideal  sufferings,  and  we  would  be 
tempted  to  refrain  from  adding  a  word  to 
what  has  already  been  said  if  it  were  possible 
to  omit  all  reference  to  an  experience  so  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  his  character. 

In  the  year  1840  he  became  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Todd,  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  a  young  lady  of  good  education 
and  excellent  connections,  who  was  visiting 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  at 
Springfield.*  The  engagement  was  not  in  all 
respects  a  happy  one,  as  both  parties  doubted 
their  mutual  compatibility,  and  a  heart  so 
affectionate  and  a  conscience  so  sensitive  as 
Lincoln's  found  material  for  exquisite  self-tor- 
ment in  these  conditions.  His  affection  for  his 
betrothed,  which  he  thought  was  not  strong 
enough  to  make  happiness  with  her  secure; 
his  doubts,  which  yet  were  not  convincing 
enough  to  induce  him  to  break  off  all  rela- 
tions with  her ;  his  sense  of  honor,  which  was 
wounded  in  his  own  eyes  by  his  own  act ;  his 
sense  of  duty,  which  condemned  him  in  one 
course  and  did  not  sustain  him  in  the  oppo- 
site one  —  all  combined  to  make  him  pro- 
foundly and  passionately  miserable.  To  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  such  finely  wrought  and  even 
fantastic  sorrows,  his  trouble  seemed  so  exag- 
gerated that  they  could  only  account  for  it  on 
the  ground  of  insanity.  But  there  is  no  neces- 
sity of  accepting  this  crude  hypothesis;  the 
coolest  and  most  judicious  of  his  friends  deny 
that  his  depression  ever  went  to  such  an  ex- 
tremity. Orville  H.  Browning,  who  was  con- 
stantly in  his  company,  says  that  his  worst 
attack  lasted  only  about  a  week  ;  that  during 
this  time  he  was  incoherent  and  distraught ; 
but  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  all 
passed  off,  leaving  no  trace  whatever.  "  I 
think,"  says  Mr.  Browning,  "  it  was  only  an 
intensification  of  his  constitutional  melan- 
choly ;  his  trials  and  embarrassments  pressed 
him  down  to  a  lower  point  than  usual." 

This  taint  of  constitutional  sadness  was  not 
peculiar  to  Lincoln ;  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  endemic  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
West.  It  had  its  origin  partly  in  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lives,  the  severe  and  dismal 
loneliness  in  which  their  struggle  for  existence 
for  the  most  part  went  on.     Their  summers 

brother  Levi,  Mrs.  Lincoln's  grandfather,  was  also  at 
that  battle,  and  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  it. 

Colonel  John  Todd  was  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  town  of  Lexington,  Ky.  While  en- 
camped on  the  site  of  the  present  city,  he  heard  of 
the  opening  battle  of  the  Revolution,  and  named  his 
infant  settlement  in  its  honor.  —  Arnold's  "Life  of 
Lincoln,"  p.  68. 
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were  passed  in  the  solitude  of  the  woods ;  in 
the  winters  they  were  often  snowed  up  for 
months  in  the  more  desolate  isolation  of  their 
own  poor  cabins.  Their  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion were  limited,  their  range  of  thoughts  and 
ideas  narrow  and  barren.  There  was  as  little 
cheerfulness  in  their  manners  as  there  was  in- 
centive to  it  in  their  lives.  They  occasionally 
burst  out  into  wild  frolic,  which  easily  assumed 
the  form  of  comic  outrage,  but  of  the  sustained 
cheerfulness  of  social  civilized  life  they  knew 
very  little.  One  of  the  few  pioneers  who  have 
written  their  observations  of  their  own  people, 
Mr.  John  McConnell,*  says,  "They  are  at  the 
best  not  a  cheerful  race ;  though  they  some- 
times join  in  festivities,  it  is  but  seldom,  and 
the  wildness  of  their  dissipation  is  too  often  in 
proportion  to  its  infrequency.  There  is  none  of 
that  serene  contentment  which  distinguishes 
the  tillers  of  the  ground  in  other  lands. .  .  . 
Acquainted  with  the  character  [of  the  pioneer,] 
you  do  not  expect  him  to  smile  much,  but 
now  and  then  he  laughs." 

Besides  this  generic  tendency  to  melancholy, 
very  many  of  the  pioneers  were  subject  in 
early  life  to  malarial  influences,  the  effect  of 
which  remained  with  them  all  their  days. 
Hewing  out  their  plantations  in  the  prime- 
val woods  amid  the  undisturbed  shadow  of 
centuries,  breaking  a  soil  thick  with  ages  of 
vegetable  decomposition,  sleeping  in  half- 
faced  camps,  where  the  heavy  air  of  the  rank 
woods  was  in  their  lungs  all  night,  or  in  the 
fouler  atmosphere  of  overcrowded  cabins,  they 
were  especially  subject  to  miasmatic  fevers. 
Many  died,  and  of  those  who  survived  a  great 
number,  after  they  had  outgrown  the  more  im- 
mediate manifestations  of  disease,  retained  in 
nervous  disorders  of  all  kinds  the  distressing 
traces  of  the  maladies  which  afflicted  their 
childhood.  In  the  early  life  of  Lincoln  these 
unwholesome  physical  conditions  were  espe- 
cially prevalent.  The  country  about  Pigeon 
Creek  was  literally  devastated  by  the  terrible 
malady  called  "  milk-sickness,"  which  carried 
away  his  mother  and  half  her  family.  His 
father  left  his  home  in  Sangamon  County  also, 
on  account  of  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
the  attacks  of  fever  and  ague  which  were  suf- 
fered there ;  and,  in  general,  Abraham  was 
exposed  through  all  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
to  those  malarial  influences  which  made,  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  century,  the  various 
preparations  of  Peruvian  bark  a  part  of  the 
daily  food  of  the  people  of  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois. In  many  instances  this  miasmatic  poi- 
son did  not  destroy  the  strength  or  materially 
shorten  the  lives  of  those  who  absorbed  it  in 
their  youth ;  but  the  effects  remained  in  peri- 
odical attacks  of  gloom  and  depression  of 
*  "Western  Characters,"  p.  134. 


spirits  which  would  seem  incomprehensible  to 
thoroughly  healthy  organizations,  and  which 
gradually  lessened  in  middle  life,  often  to  dis- 
appear entirely  in  old  age. 

Upon  a  temperament  thus  predisposed  to 
look  at  things  in  their  darker  aspect,  it  might 
naturally  be  expected  that  a  love-affair  which 
was  not  perfectly  happy  would  be  productive 
of  great  misery.  But  Lincoln  seemed  espe- 
cially chosen  to  the  keenest  suffering  in  such 
a  conjuncture.  The  pioneer,  as  a  rule,  was 
comparatively  free  from  any  troubles  of  the 
imagination.  To  quote  Mr.  McConnell  t 
again:  "There  was  no  romance  in  his  [the 
pioneer's]  composition.  He  had  no  dreami- 
ness; meditation  was  no  part  of  his  mental 
habit;  a  poetical  fancy  would,  in  him,  have 
been  an  indication  of  insanity.  If  he  reclined 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  on  a  still  summer  day,  it 
was  to  sleep;  if  he  gazed  out  over  the  wav- 
ing prairie,  it  was  to  search  for  the  column  of 
smoke  which  told  of  his  enemies'  approach ;  if 
he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  blue  heaven,  it 
was  to  prognosticate  to-morrow's  rain  or  sun- 
shine. If  he  bent  his  gaze  towards  the  green 
earth,  it  was  to  look  for  '  Indian  sign  '  or  buf- 
falo trail.  His  wife  was  only  a  helpmate ;  he 
never  thought  of  making  a  divinity  of  her." 
But  Lincoln  could  never  have  claimed  this 
happy  immunity  from  ideal  trials.  His  pub- 
lished speeches  show  how  much  the  poet  in 
him  was  constantly  kept  in  check;  and  at  this 
time  of  his  life  his  imagination  was  sufficiently 
alert  to  inflict  upon  him  the  sharpest  anguish. 
His  reverence  for  women  was  so  deep  and  ten- 
der that  he  thought  an  injury  to  one  of  them 
was  a  sin  too  heinous  to  be  expiated.  No  Ham- 
let, dreaming  amid  the  turrets  of  Elsinore,  no 
Sidney  creating  a  chivalrous  Arcadia,  was  fuller 
of  mystic  and  shadowy  fancies  of  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  woman  than  this  backwoods 
politician.  Few  men  ever  lived  more  sensi- 
tively and  delicately  tender  towards  the  sex. 

Besides  his  step-mother,  who  was  a  plain, 
God-fearing  woman,  he  had  not  known  many 
others  until  he  came  to  live  in  New  Salem. 
There  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
best  people  the  settlement  contained,  and 
among  them  had  become  much  attached  to  a 
young  lady  named  Ann  Rutledge,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  place. 
She  died  in  her  girlhood,  and  though  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  engagement 
between  them,  he  was  profoundly  affected  by 
her  death.  But  the  next  year  a  young  lady 
from  Kentucky  appeared  in  the  village,  to 
whom  he  paid  such  attentions  as  in  his  opin- 
ion fully  committed  him  as  a  suitor  for  her 
hand.  He  admired  her,  and  she  seems  to  have 
merited  the  admiration  of  all  the  manhood 
t  "  Western  Characters,"  p.  126. 
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there  was  in  New  Salem.  She  was  handsome 
and  intelligent  and  of  an  admirable  temper 
and  disposition.  While  they  were  together  he 
was  constant  in  his  attentions,  and  when  he 
was  at  Vandalia  or  at  Springfield,  he  continued 
ins  assiduities  in  some  of  the  most  singular 
love-letters  ever  written.  They  are  rilled  mostly 
with  remarks  about  current  politics,  and  with 
arguments  iioinsr  to  show  that  she  had  better 
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not  marry  him !  At  the  same  time  he  clearly 
intimates  that  he  is  at  her  disposition  if  she  is 
.so  inclined.  At  last,  feeling  that  his  honor 
and  duty  were  involved,  he  made  a  direct  pro- 
posal to  her,  and  received  an  equally  direct, 
kind,  and  courteous  refusal.  Not  knowing  but 
that  this  indicated  merely  a  magnanimous 
desire  to  give  him  a  chance  for  escape,  he  per- 
sisted in  his  offer,  and  she  in  her  refusal. 
When  the  matter  had  ended  in  this  perfectly 
satisfactory  manner  to  all  parties,  he  sat  down 
and  wrote,  by  way  of  epilogue  to  the  play,  a 


grotesquely  comic  account  of  the  whole  affair 
to  a  lady  with  whom  and  her  husband  he 
had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  at  Van- 
dalia. This  letter  has  been  published  and 
severely  criticised  as  showing  a  shocking  lack 
of  gentleman-like  feeling.  But  those  who  take 
this  view  forget  that  he  was  writing  to  an  in- 
timate friend  of  a  matter  which  had  great- 
ly occupied  his  own  mind  for  a  year;  that 
he  mentioned  no  names, 
,_,  and  that  he  threw  such  an 
air  of  humorous  unreality 
about  the  whole  story  that 
the  lady  who  received  it 
never  dreamed  that  it  re- 
corded an  actual  occur- 
rence until  twenty-five 
years  afterwards,  when, 
having  been  asked  to  fur- 
nish it  to  a  biographer,  she 
was  warned  against  doing 
so  by  the  President  himself, 
who  said  there  was  too 
much  truth  in  it  for  print. 
The  only  significance  the 
episode  possesses  is  in 
showing  this  almost  ab- 
normal development  of 
conscience  in  the  young 
man  who  was  perfectly 
ready  to  enter  into  a  mar- 
riage which  he  dreaded 
simply  because  he  thought 
he  had  given  a  young  lady 
reason  to  think  that  he  had 
such  intentions.  While  we 
admit  that  this  would  have 
been  an  irremediable  error, 
we  cannot  but  wonder  at 
the  nobleness  of  the  char- 
acter to  which  it  was  pos- 
sible. 

In  this  vastly  more  se- 
rious matter,  which  was, 
we  may  say  at  once,  the 
crucial  ordeal  of  his  life, 
the  same  invincible  truth- 
fulness, the  same  innate 
goodness,  the  same  horror 
of  doing  a  wrong,  are  combined  with  an  ex- 
quisite sensibility  and  a  capacity  for  suffering 
which  mark  him  as  a  man  "picked  out  among 
ten  thousand."  His  habit  of  relentless  self- 
searching  reveals  to  him  a  state  of  feeling  which 
strikes  him  with  dismay ;  his  simple  and  in- 
flexible veracity  communicates  his  trouble  and 
his  misery  to  the  woman  whom  he  loves ;  his 
freedom,  when  he  has  gained  it,  yields  him 
nothing  but  an  agony  of  remorse  and  humili- 
ation. He  could  not  shake  off  his  pain,  like 
men  of  cooler  heads  and  shallower  hearts.  It 
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took  fast  hold  of  him  and  dragged  him  into 
awful  depths  of  darkness  and  torture.  The 
letter  to  Stuart,  which  we  have  given,  shows 
him  emerging  from  the  blackest  period  of  that 
time  of  gloom.  Immediately  after  this,  he 
accompanied  his  close  friend  and  confidant, 
Joshua  F.  Speed, to  Kentucky,  where,  in  away 
so  singular  that  no  writer  of  fiction  would  dare 
to  employ  the  incident,  he  became  almost 
cured  of  his  melancholy,  and  came  back  to 
Illinois  and  his  work  again. 

Mr.  Speed  was  a  Kentuckian,  carrying  on 
a  general  mercantile  business  in  Springfield — - 
a  brother  of  the  distinguished  lawyer,  James 
Speed,  of  Louisville,  who  afterwards  became 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  to  have  to 
a  greater  extent  than  others  the  genius  of 
friendship,  the  Pythias,  the  Pylades,  the  Ho- 
ratios  of  the  world.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  he  was  the  only  —  as  he  was  certainly 
the  last — intimate  friend  that  Lincoln  ever 
had.  He  was  his  closest  companion  in  Spring- 
field, and  in  the  evil  days  when  the  letter  to 
Stuart  was  written  he  took  him  with  brotherly 
love  and  authority  under  his  special  care.  He 
closed  up  his  affairs  in  Springfield,  and  went 
Vol.  XXXIIL— 51. 


with  Lincoln  to  Kentucky,  and,  introducing 
him  to  his  own  cordial  and  hospitable  fam- 
ily circle,  strove  to  soothe  his  perturbed  spirit 
by  every  means  which  unaffected  friendli- 
ness could  suggest.  That  Lincoln  found  much 
comfort  and  edification  in  that  genial  com- 
panionship is  shown  by  the  fact  that  after 
he  became  President  he  sent  to  Mr.  Speed's 
mother  a  photograph  of  himself,  inscribed, 
"For  Mrs.  Lucy  G.  Speed,  from  whose  pious 
hand  I  accepted  the  present  of  an  Oxford 
Bible  twenty  years  ago."  But  the  principal 
means  by  which  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
was  changed  was  never  dreamed  of  by  him- 
self or  by  his  friend  when  they  left  Illinois. 
During  this  visit  Speed  himself  fell  in  love, 
and  became  engaged  to  be  married;  and  either 
by  a  singular  chance  or  because  the  maladies 
of  the  soul  may  be  propagated  by  constant 
association,  the  feeling  of  despairing  melan- 
choly, which  he  had  found  so  morbid  and  so 
distressing  an  affliction  in  another,  took  pos- 
session of  himself,  and  threw  him  into  the  same 
slough  of  despondency  from  which  he  had  been 
laboring  to  rescue  Lincoln.  Between  friends  so 
intimate  there  were  no  concealments,  and  from 
the    moment  Lincoln  found  his    services    as 
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nurse  and  consoler  needed,  the  violence  of  his 
own  sorrow  seemed  to  diminish.  The  two  young 
men  were  in  Springfield  togetherin  the  autumn, 
and  Lincoln  seems  by  that  time  to  have  laid 
aside  his  own  peculiar  besetments,  in  order  to 
minister  to  his  friend.  They  knew  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  each  other's  hearts  and  each  relied 
upon  the  honesty  and  loyalty  of  the  other  to  an 
extent  rare  among  men.  When  Speed  returned 
to  Kentucky,  to  a  happiness  which  awaited  him 
there,  so  bright  that  it  dazzled  and  blinded  his 
moral  vision,  Lincoln  continued  his  counsels 
and  encouragements  in  letters  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  tenderness  and  delicacy  of 
thought  and  expression.  Like  another  poet, 
he  looked  into  his  own  heart  and  wrote.  His 
own  deeper  nature  had  suffered  from  these 
same  fantastic  sorrows  and  terrors ;  of  his  own 
grief  he  made  a  medicine  for  his  comrade. 

While  Speed  was  still  with  him,  he  wrote  a 
long  letter,  which  he  put  into  his  hands  at 
parting,  full  of  wise  and  affectionate  reasonings, 
to  be  read  when  he  should  feel  the  need  of  it. 
He  predicts  for  him  a  period  of  nervous  de- 
pression —  first,  because  he  will  be  "  exposed 
to  bad  weather  on  his  journey,  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  absence  of  all  business  and 
conversation  of  friends  which  might  divert  his 
mind  and  give  it  occasional  rest  from  the  in- 
tensity of  thought  which  will  sometimes  wear 
the  sweetest  idea  threadbare,  and  turn  it  to 
the  bitterness  of  death."  The  third  cause,  he 
says,  "  is  the  rapid  and  near  approach  of  that 
crisis  on  which  all  your  thoughts  and  feelings 
concentrate."  If  in  spite  of  all  these  circum- 
stances he  should  escape  without  a  "  twinge 
of  the  soul,"  his  friend  will  be  most  happily 
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deceived  ;  but,  he  continues,  "  if  you  shall,  as 
I  expect  you  will  at  some  time,  be  agonized 
and  distressed,  let  me,  who  have  some  reason 
to  speak  with  judgment  on  such  a  subject,  be- 
seech you  to  ascribe  it  to  the  causes  I  have 
mentioned,  and  not  to  some  false  and  ruinous 
suggestion  of  the  Devil."  This  forms  the  pre- 
lude to  an  ingenious  and  affectionate  argu- 
ment jn  which  he  labors  to  convince  Speed 
of  the  loveliness  of  his  betrothed  and  of  the 
integrity  of  his  own  heart ;  a  strange  task,  one 
would  say,  to  undertake  in  behalf  of  a  young 
and  ardent  lover.  But  the  two  men  under- 
stood each  other,  and  the  service  thus  ren- 
dered was  gratefully  received  and  remembered 
by  Speed  all  his  life.  Lincoln  wrote  again  on 
the  3d  of  February,  1842,  congratulating  Speed 
upon  a  recent  severe  illness  of  his  destined 
bride,  for  the  reason  that  "  your  present  dis- 
tress and  anxiety  about  her  health  must  for- 
ever banish  those  horrid  doubts  which  you 
feel  as  to  the  truth  of  your  affection  for  her." 
As  the  period  of  Speed's  marriage  drew  near, 
Lincoln's  letters  betray  the  most  intense  anx- 
iety. He  cannot  wait  to  hear  the  news  from 
his  friend,  but  writes  to  him  about  the  time 
of  the  wedding,  admitting  that  he  is  writing 
in  the  dark,  that  words  from  a  bachelor  may 
be  worthless  to  a  Benedick,  but  still  unable  to 
keep  silence.  He  hopes  he  is  happy  with  his 
wife,  "  but  should  I  be  mistaken  in  this,  should 
excessive  pleasure  still  be  accompanied  with 
a  painful  counterpart  at  times,  still  let  me  urge 
you,  as  I  have  ever  done,  to  remember  in  the 
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depth  and  even  agony  of  despondency,  that 
very  shortly  you  are  to  feel  well  again."  Fur- 
ther on  he  says,  "If  you  went  through  the 
ceremony  calmly,  or  even  with  sufficient  com- 
posure not  to  excite  alarm  in  any  present,  you 
are  safe  beyond  question,"  seeking  by  every 
device  of  subtle  affection  to  lift  up  the  heart 
of  his  friend. 

With  a  solicitude  apparently  greater  than 
that  of  the  nervous  bridegroom,  he  awaited  the 
announcement  of  the  marriage,  and  when  it 


improved  at  the  very  time  1  had  so  much 
fancied  you  would  have  grown  worse.  You 
say  that  something  indescribably  horrible  and 
alarming  still  haunts  you.  You  will  not  say 
that  three  months  from  now,  i  will  venture." 
The  letter  goes  on  in  the  same  train  of  sym- 
pathetic cheer,  but  there  is  one  phrase  which 
strikes  the  keynote  of  all  lives  whose  ideals 
are  too  high  for  fulfillment:  "  It  is  the  pecul- 
iar misfortune  of  both  you  and  me  to  dream 
dreams  of  Elysium  far  exceeding  all  that  any- 
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came  he  wrote  (February  25th),  "  I  opened  the 
letter  with  intense  anxiety  and  trepidation  ;  so 
much  that,  although  it  turned  out  better  than 
I  expected,  I  have  hardly  yet,  at  the  distance 
of  ten  hours,  become  calm.  I  tell  you,  Speed, 
our  forebodings,  for  which  you  and  I  are  pecul- 
iar, are  all  the  worst  sort  of  nonsense.  I  fan- 
cied from  the  time  I  received  your  letter  of 
Saturday  that  the  one  of  Wednesday  was 
never  to  come,  and  yet  it  did  come,  and,  what 
is  more,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  both  from  its  tone 
and  handwriting,  that  .  .  .   you  had  obviously 


thing  earthly  can  realize."  But  before  long  a 
letter  came  from  Speed,  who  had  settled  with 
his  black-eyed  Kentucky  wife  upon  a  well- 
stocked  plantation,  disclaiming  any  further 
fellowship  of  misery  and  announcing  the  be- 
ginnings of  that  life  of  uneventful  happiness 
which  he  led  ever  after.  His  peace  of  mind 
has  become  a  matter  of  course ;  he  dismisses 
the  subject  in  a  line,  but  dilates,  with  a  new 
planter's  rapture,  upon  the  beauties  and  at- 
tractions of  his  farm.  Lincoln  frankly  answers 
that  he  cares  nothing  about  his  farm.   "  I  can 
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am  gladjiw/  are  satisfied  and 


only  say  that  I 

pleased  with  it.  But  on  that  other  subject,  to 
me  of  the  most  intense  interest  whether  in 
joy  or  sorrow,  I  never  had  the  power  to  with- 
hold my  sympathy  from  you.  It  cannot  be 
told  how  it  now  thrills  me  with  joy  to  hear    ask  you 


you  say  you  are  '  far  happier  than  you  ever 
expected  to  be.'  .  .  .  I  am  not  going  beyond 
the  truth  when  I  tell  you  that  the  short  space 
it  took  me  to  read  your  last  letter  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  the  total  sum  of  all  I  have 
enjoyed  since  the  fatal  ist  of  January,  1841. 
Since  then  it  seems  to  me  I  should  have  been 
entirely  happy,  but  for  the  never-absent  idea 
that  there  is  one  still  unhappy  whom  I  have 
contributed  to  make  so.  That  still  kills  my  soul. 
I  cannot  but  reproach  myself  for  even  wishing 
myself  to  be  happy  while  she  is  otherwise." 

During  the  summer  of  1842  the  letters  of 
the  friends  still  discuss,  with  waning  intensity, 
however,  their  respective  affairs  of  the  heart. 
Speed,  in  the  ease  and  happiness  of  his  home, 


chief  gem   of  my  character; 
that  gem  I  lost,  how  and  where 
you  know  too  well.     I  have 
not  yet  regained  it;  and  until 
I  do  1  cannot  trust  myself  in 
any   matter  of  much   impor- 
tance.    I    believe   now,    that 
had  you  understood  my  case 
at  the  time  as  well  as  I  un- 
derstood yours  afterwards,  by 
the  aid  you  would  have  given 
me     I     should    have    sailed 
through  clear ;  but  that  does 
not   afford  me  confidence  to 
begin  that,  or  the  like  of  that, 
again."    Still,  he  was  nearing 
the  end  of  his  doubts  and  self- 
torturing    sophistry.     A    last 
glimpse  of  his  imperious  curi- 
osity,   kept    alive    by    saucy 
hopes  and  fears,  is  seen  in  his 
letter  to  Speed  of  the  5  th  of 
October.     He  ventures,  with 
a  genuine  timidity,  to  ask  a  question  which 
we  may  believe  has  not  often  been  asked  by 
one  civilized  man  of  another,  with  the  hope 
of  a   candid    answer,  since   marriages  were 
celebrated  with  ring  and  book.    "  I  want  to 
a  close  question  —  Are  you  now,  in 


feeling  as  well  adjudgment,  glad  you  are  mar- 
ried as  you  are  ?  From  anybody  but  me  this 
would  be  an  impudent  question,  not  to  be 
tolerated  ;  but  I  know  you  will  pardon  it  in 
me.  Please  answer  it  quickly,  as  I  am  impa- 
tient to  know."  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Speed 
replied  promptly  in  the  way  in  which  such 
questionsmust  almost  of  necessity  be  answered. 
On  the  4th  of  November,  1842,  a  marriage 
license  was  issued  to  Lincoln,  and  on  the 
same  day  he  was  married,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Dresser. 

In  this  way  Abraham  Lincoln  met  and  passed 
through  one  of  the  most  important  crises  of  his 
life.  There  was  so  much  of  idiosyncrasy  in  it, 
that  it  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  for 


thanks  Lincoln  for  his  important  part  in  his    years  to  come,  the  occasion  of  endless  gossip 


welfare,  and  gives  him  sage  counsel  for  him- 
self. Lincoln  replies  (July  4th,  1842),  "I  could 
not  have  done  less  than  I  did.  I  always  was 
superstitious ;  1  believe  God  made  me  one  of 
the  instruments  of  bringing  your  Fanny  and 
you  together,  which  union  I  have  no  doubt 
he  foreordained.  Whatever  he  designs,  he 
will  do  for  me  yet."  A  better  name  than 
"  superstition  "  might  properly  be  applied  to 
this  frame  of  mind.  He  acknowledges  Speed's 
kind!}-  advice,  but  says,  "Before  I  resolve  to 
do  the  one  thing  or  the  other,  I  must  gain  my 
confidence  in  my  own  ability  to  keep  my 
resolves  when  they  are  made.  In  that  ability 
you  know  I  once  prided  myself,  as  the  only  or 


in  Sangamon  County  and  elsewhere.  Because 
it  was  not  precisely  like  the  experience  of 
other  people,  who  are  married  and  given  in 
marriage  every  day  without  any  ado,  a  dozen 
conflicting  stories  have  grown  up,  more  or  less 
false  and  injurious  to  both  contracting  parties. 
But  it  may  not  be  fanciful  to  suppose  that 
characters  like  that  of  Lincoln,  elected  for  great 
conflicts  and  trials,  are  fashioned  by  different 
processes  from  those  of  ordinary  men,  and 
pass  their  stated  ordeals  in  a  different  way. 
By  circumstances  which  seem  commonplace 
enough  to  commonplace  people,  he  was 
thrown  for  more  than  a  year  into  a  sea  of  per- 
plexities and  sufferings  beyond  the  reach  of 
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the  common  run  of  souls.  It  is  as  useless  as 
it  would  be  indelicate  to  seek  to  penetrate  in 
detail  the  incidents  and  special  causes  which 
produced  in  his  mind  this  darkness  as  of  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  There  was 
probably  nothing  worth  recording  in  them;  we 
are  only  concerned  with  their  effect  upon  a 
character  which  was  to  be  hereafter  for  all  time 
one  of  the  possessions  of  the  nation.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  a  great  trouble 
came  upon  him,  and  that  he  bore  it  nobly 
after  his  kind.  That  the  manner  in  which  he 
confronted  this  crisis  was  strangely  different 
from  that  of  most  men  in  similar  circumstances 
need  surely  occasion  no  surprise.  Neither  in 
this  nor  in  other  matters  was  he  shaped  in 
the  average  mold  of  his  contemporaries.  In 
many  respects  he  was  doomed  to  a  certain 
loneliness  of  excellence.  Few  men  that  ever 
lived  have  had  his  stern  and  tyrannous  sense 
of  duty,  his  womanly  tenderness  of  heart,  his 
wakeful  and  inflexible  conscience,  which  was 
so  easy  towards  others  and  so  merciless  towards 
himself.  Therefore  when  the  time  came  for 
all  of  these  qualities  at  once  to  be  put  to  the 
most  strenuous  proof,  the  whole  course  of  his 
development  and  tendency  of  his  nature  made 
it  inevitable  that  his  suffering  should  be  of  the 
keenest  and  his  final  triumph  over  himself 
should  be  of  the  most  complete  and  signal  char- 
acter. In  that  struggle  his  youth  of  reveries 
and  day-dreams  passed  away.  Such  furnace- 
blasts  of  proof,  such  pangs  of  transformation, 
seem  necessary   for  the  exceptional  natures. 
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BRIG.-GEN.     JAMES    SHIELDS     (1851). 
(FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH    IN    POSSESSION    OF   DAVID   DELANV,  ESQ.) 

The  bread  eaten  in  tears,  of  which  Goethe 
speaks,  the  sleepless  nights  of  sorrow,  are  re- 
quired for  a  clear  vision  of  the  celestial  powers. 
Fortunately  the  same  qualities  that  occasion 
the  conflict  insure  the  victory  also.  From  days 
of  gloom  and  depression,  such  as  we  have  been 
considering,  no  doubt  came  precious  results 
in  the  way  of  sympathy,  self-restraint,  and 
that  sober  reliance  on  the  final  triumph  of 
good  over  evil  peculiar  to  those  who  have 
been  greatly  tried  but  not  destroyed.  The 
late  but  splendid  maturity  of  Lincoln's  mind 
and  character  dates  from  this  time,  and, 
although  he  grew  in  strength  and  knowledge 
to  the  end,  from  this  year  we  observe  a  steadi- 
ness and  sobriety  of  thought  and  purpose,  as 
discernible  in  his  life  as  in  his  style.  He  was 
like  a  blade  forged  in  fire  and  tempered  in  the 
ice-brook,  ready  for  battle  whenever  the  bat- 
tle might  come. 

THE    SHIELDS    DUEL. 

An  incident  which  occurred  during  the  sum- 
mer preceding  Mr.  Lincoln's  marriage,  and 
which  in  the  opinion  of  many  had  its  influence 
in  hastening  that  event,  deserves  some  atten- 
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political  parties  more  than  disgrace. 
The  currency  of  the  State  banks 
was  well-nigh  worthless,  but  it  con- 
stituted nearly  the  only  circulating 
medium  in  the  State.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  August  the  Governor,  Audit- 
or, and  Treasurer  issued  a  circular 
forbidding  the  payment  of  State 
taxes  in  this  depreciated  paper. 
This  order  was  naturally  taken  by 
the  Whigs  as  indicating  on  the 
part  of  these  officers  a  keener  in- 
terest in  the  integrity  of  their  sal- 
aries than  in  the  public  welfare, 
and  it  was  therefore  severely  at- 
tacked in  all  the  opposition  news- 
papers of  the  State.    The  sharpest 


THE    SPEED    HOMESTEAD    AT     FARMINGTON,     THREE     MILES     FROM     LOUISVILLE,     WHERE    LINCOLN     VISITED    IN     1841. 


tion,  if  only  from  its  incongruity  with  the  rest  of 
his  history.  This  was  the  farce  —  which  as- 
pired at  one  time  to  be  a  tragedy  —  of  his  first 
and  last  duel.  Among  the  officers  of  the  State 
Government  was  a  young  Irishman  named 
James  Shields,  who  owed  his  post  as  Auditor, 
in  great  measure,  to  that  alien  vote  which  the 
Democrats  had  overturned  the  Supreme  Court 
to  gain.  The  finances  of  the  State  were  in  a  de- 
plorable condition :  the  treasury  was  empty; 
auditor's  warrants  were  selling  at  half  their 
nominal  value  ;  no  more  money  was  to  be 
borrowed,  and  taxation  was  dreaded  by  both 


assault  it  had  to  endure,  however,  was  in  a 
communication,  dated  August  27th,  and  print- 
ed in  the  "  Sangamon  Journal "  of  September 
2d,  not  only  dissecting  the  administration  cir- 
cular with  the  most  savage  satire,  but  covering 
the  Auditor  with  merciless  personal  ridicule. 
It  was  written  in  the  dialect  of  the  country, 
dated  from  the  "  Lost  Townships,"  and  signed 
"  Rebecca,"  and  purported  to  come  from  a 
farmer  widow  of  the  county,  who  expressed 
in  this  fashion  her  discontent  with  the  evil 
course  of  affairs. 

Shields    was    a   man  of  inordinate  vanity 
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and  a  corresponding  irascibility.  He  was  for 
that  reason  an  irresistible  mark  for  satire. 
Through  a  long  life  of  somewhat  conspicuous 
public  service,  he  never  lost  a  certain  tone  of 
absurdity  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  qualities  we  have  mentioned.  Even  his 
honorable  wounds  in  battle,  while  they  were 
productive  of  great  public  applause  and  po- 
litical success,  gained  him  scarcely  less  ridi- 
cule than  praise.  He  never  could  refrain  from 
talking  of  them  himself,  having  none  of  Cori- 
olanus's  repugnance  in  that  respect,  and  for 
that  reason  was  a  constant  target  for  news- 
paper wits.  Mr.  Prentice  of  Louisville  once 
gravely  said  of  him:  "  It  is  really  wonderful 
that  Shields  survived  that  shot  through  his 
bowels.  Now,  if  it  had  been  through  his  head 
no  one  would  have  expected  any  serious  re- 
sult." After  he  returned  from  the  Mexican  war, 
with  his  laurels  still  green,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  canvass  which  had  made  him  Senator,  he 
wrote  an  incredible  letter  to  Judge  Breese,  his 
principal  competitor,  in  which  he  committed 
the  gratuitous  folly  of  informing  him  that  "  he 
had  sworn  in  his  heart  [if  Breese  had  been 
elected]  that  he  should  never  have  profited  by 
his  success;  and  depend  upon  it,"  he  added, 
in  the  amazing  and  useless  impudence  of  tri- 
umph, "  I  would  have  kept  that  vow,  regard- 
less of  consequences.  That,  however,  is  now 
past,  and  the  vow  is  canceled  by  your  defeat.'' 
He  then  went  on,  with  threats  equally  inde- 
cent, to  make  certain  demands  which  were 
altogether  inadmissible,  and  which  Judge 
Breese  only  noticed  by  sending  this  prepos- 
terous letter  to  the  press.* 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  man  who, 
after  being  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  was  capable  of  the  insane  insolence  of 
signing  his  name  to  a  letter  informing  his  de- 
feated competitor  that  he  would  have  killed 
him  if  the  result  had  been  different,  would  not 
have  been  likely,  when  seven  years  younger, 
to  bear  newspaper  ridicule  with  equanimity. 
His  fury  against  the  unknown  author  of  the 
satire  was  the  subject  of  much  merriment  in 
Springfield,  and  the  next  week  another  letter 
appeared,  from  a  different  hand,  but  adopting 
the  machinery  of  the  first,  in  which  the  widow 
offered  to  make  up  the  quarrel  by  marrying 
the  Auditor,  and  this  in  time  was  followed  by 
an  epithalamium,  in  which  this  happy  com- 
promise was  celebrated  in  very  bad  verses.  In 
the  change  of  hands  all  the  humor  of  the  thing 
had  evaporated,  and  nothing  was  left  but  fem- 
inine mischief  on  one  side  and  the  exaspera- 
tion of  wounded  vanity  on  the  other.  Shields, 
however,  had  talked  so  much  about  the  mat- 
ter that  he  now  felt  imperatively  called  upon 
to  act,  and  he  therefore  sent  General  White- 
side to  demand  from  the  "Journal" the  name 


of  its  contributor.  Mr.  Francis,  the  editor,  was 
in  a  quandary.  Lincoln  had  written  the  first 
letter,  and  the  antic  fury  of  Shields  had  in- 
duced two  young  ladies  who  took  a  lively 
interest  in  Illinois  politics  —  and  with  good 
reason,  for  one  was  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Senator 
and  the  other  of  a  President  —  to  follow  up 
the  game  with  attacks  in  prose  and  verse  which, 
however  deficient  in  wit  and  meter,  were  not 
wanting  in  pungency.    In  his  dilemma  he  ap- 


WILLIAM    H.     HERXDOX.       (FROM     A     PHOTOGRAPH    BY    INGMIRE.  ) 

plied  to  Lincoln,  who,  as  he  was  starting  to 
attend  court  at  Tremont,  told  him  to  give  his 
name  and  withhold  those  of  the  ladies.  As 
soon  as  Whiteside  received  this  information, 
he  and  his  fiery  principal  set  out  for  Tremont, 
and  as  Shields  did  nothing  in  silence,  the  news 
came  to  Lincoln's  friends,  two  of  whom.  Will- 
iam Butler  and  Dr.  Merryman,  one  of  those 
combative  medical  men  who  have  almost  dis- 
appeared from  American  society,  went  oft"  in 
a  buggy  in  pursuit.  They  soon  came  in  sight 
of  the  others,  but  loitered  in  the  rear  until 
evening,  and  then  drove  rapidly  to  Tremont, 
arriving  there  some  time  in  advance  of  Shields; 
so  that  in  the  ensuing  negotiations  Lincoln 
had  the  assistance  of  friends  whose  fidelity 
and  whose  nerve  were  equally  beyond  ques- 
tion. It  would  be  useless  to  recount  all  the 
tedious  preliminaries  of  the  affair.  Shields 
*  "  National  Intelligencer,''  Feb.  2S,  1S40. 
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opened  the  correspondence,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  with  blustering  and  with  threats; 
his  nature  had  no  other  way  of  expressing  it- 
self. His  first  letter  was  taken  as  a  bar  to  any 
explanation  or  understanding,  and  he  after- 
wards wrote  a  second,  a  little  less  offensive  in 
tone,  but  without  withdrawing  the  first.  At 
every  interview  of  the  seconds  General  White- 
side deplored  the  bloodthirsty  disposition  of 
his  principal,  and  urged  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
should  make  the  concessions  which  alone 
would  prevent  lamentable  results.  These  rep- 
resentations seemed  to  avail  nothing,  how- 
ever, and  the  parties,  after  endless  talk,  went 
to  Alton  and  crossed  the  river  to  the  Missouri 
shore.  It  seemed  for  a  moment  that  the  fight 
must  take  place.  The  terms  had  been  left  by 
the  code,  as  then  understood  in  the  West,  to 
Lincoln,  and  he  certainly  made  no  grudging 
use  of  his  privilege.  The  weapons  chosen  were 
"  cavalry  broadswords  of  the  largest  size  "  ; 
and  the  combatants  were  to  stand  on  either 
side  of  a  board  placed  on  the  ground,  each  to 
fight  in  a  limit  of  six  feet  on  his  own  side  of 
the  board.  It  was  evident  that  Lincoln  did 
not  desire  the  death  of  his  adversary,  and  did 
not  intend  to  be  materially  injured  himself. 
The  advantage  morally  was  altogether  against 
him.  He  felt  intensely  the  stupidity  of  the 
whole  affair,  but  thought  he  could  not  avoid 
it  without  degradation  ;  while  to  Shields  such 
a  fracas  was  a  delight.    It  came  to  its  natural 


end  by  the  intervention  of  the  usual  "  gods 
out  of  a  machine,"  the  gods  being  John  J. 
Hardin  and  one  Dr.  English,  and  the  machine 
a  canoe  in  which  they  had  hastily  paddled 
across  the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Shields  suffered 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  of- 
fensive challenge.  Lincoln  then  made  the  ex- 
planation he  had  been  ready  to  make  from  the 
beginning ;  avowing  the  one  letter  he  had 
written,  and  saying  that  it  had  been  printed 
solely  for  political  effect,  and  without  any  in- 
tention of  injuring  Shields  personally. 

One  would  think  that,  after  a  week  passed 
in  such  unprofitable  trifling,  the  parties,  prin- 
cipal and  secondary,  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  drop  the  matter  forever.  We  are  sure 
that  Lincoln  would  have  been  glad  to  ban- 
ish it,  even  from  his  memory  ;  but  to  men 
like  Shields  and  Whiteside  the  peculiar  relish 
and  enjoyment  of  such  an  affair  is  its  publicity. 
On  the  3d  of  October,  therefore,  eleven  days 
after  the  meeting,  as  public  attention  seemed 
to  be  flagging,  Whiteside  wrote  an  account  of 
it  to  the  "  Sangamon  Journal,"  for  which  he 
does  not  forget  to  say,  "  I  hold  myself  respon- 
sible !  "  Of  course  he  seizes  the  occasion  to 
paint  a  heroic  portrait  of  himself  and  his  prin- 
cipal. It  was  an  excellent  story  until  the  next 
week,  when  Dr.  Merryman,  who  seems  to 
have  wielded  a  pen  like  a  scalpel,  gave  a  much 
fuller  history  of  the  matter,  which  he  sub- 
stantiated by  printing  all  the  documents,  and, 
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not  content  with  that,  gave  little  details  of  the 
negotiations  which  show,  either  that  Whiteside 
was  one  of  the  most  grotesque  braggarts  of 
the  time,  or  that  Merryman  was  an  admira- 
ble writer  of  comic  fiction.  Among  the  most 
amusing  facts  he  brought  forward  was  that 
Whiteside,  being  a  Fund  Commissioner  of  the 
State,  ran  the  risk  of  losing  his  office  by  en- 
gaging in  a  duel ;  and  his  anxiety  to  appear 
reckless  and  dangerous,  and  yet  keep  within 
the  statute  and  save  his  salary,  was  depicted 
by  Merryman  with  a  droll  fidelity.  He  con- 
cluded by  charging  Whiteside  plainly  with 
"  inefficiency  and  want  of  knowledge  of  those 
laws  which  govern  gentlemen  in  matters  of 
this  kind,"  and  with  "  trying  to  wipe  out  his 
fault  by  doing  an  act  of  injustice  to  Mr. 
Lincoln." 

The  town  was  greatly  diverted  by  these 
pungent  echoes  of  the  bloodless  fight,  and 
Shields  and  Whiteside  felt  that  their  honor 
was  still  out  of  repair.  A  rapid  series  of  chal- 
lenges succeeded  among  the  parties,  princi- 
pals and  seconds  changing  places  as  deftly 
as  dancers  in  a  quadrille.  The  Auditor  chal- 
lenged Mr.  Butler,  who  had  been  very  out- 
spoken in  his  contemptuous  comments  on  the 
affair.  Butler  at  once  accepted,  and  with  a 
grim  sincerity  announced  his  conditions  — 
"to  fight  next  morning  at  sunrising  in  Bob 
Allen's  meadow,  one  hundred  yards'  distance, 
with  rifles."  This  was  instantly  declined,  with 
a  sort  of  horror,  by  Shields  and  Whiteside,  as 
such  a  proceeding  would  have  proved  fatal 
to  their  official  positions  and  their  means  of 
livelihood.  They  probably  cared  less  for  the 
chances  of  harm  from  Butler's  Kentucky  rifle 
than  for  the  certainty  of  the  Illinois  law  which 
cut  off  all  duelists  from  holding  office  in  the 
State.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  unreason- 
able is  human  nature  as  displayed  among  poli- 
ticians, General  Whiteside  felt  that  if  he  bore 
patiently  the  winged  words  of  Merryman,  his 
availability  as  a  candidate  was  greatly  dam- 
aged;  and  he  therefore  sent  to  the  witty 
doctor  what  Mr.  Lincoln  called  "  a  quasi-chal- 
lenge,"  hurling  at  him  a  modified  defiance, 
which  should  be  enough  to  lure  him  to  the 
field  of  honor,  and  yet  not  sufficiently  explicit 
to  lose  Whiteside  the  dignity  and  perquisites 
of  Fund  Commissioner.  Merryman,  not  being 
an  office-holder  and  having  no  salary  to  risk, 
responded  with  brutal  directness,  which  was 
highly  unsatisfactory  to  Whiteside,  who  was 
determined  not  to  fight  unless  he  could  do 
so  lawfully ;  and  Lincoln,  who  now  acted  as 
second  to  the  doctor  in  his  turn,  records  the 
cessation  of  the  correspondence  amid  the 
agonized  explanations  of  Whiteside  and  the 
scornful  hootings  of  Merryman,  "  while  the 
town  was  in  a  ferment  and  a  street  fight 
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somewhat  anticipated."  In  respect  to  the-  last 
diversion  the  town  was  disappointed. 

Shields  lost  nothing  by  the  hilarity  which 
this  burlesque  incident  created.  He  was  re- 
served for  a  career  of  singular  luck  and  glory 
mingled  with  signal  misfortunes.  With  little 
discernible  merit  or  availability  about  him 
except  his  nationality,  he  continued  through- 
out a  long  lifetime  to  be  selected  at  intervals 
for  the  highest  positions,  because  he  was  an 
Irishman.  After  he  ceased  to  be  Auditor  he 
was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois ;  while  still  holding  that  position  he 
applied  for  the  place  of  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  his  application  was 
successful.  When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out 
he  asked  for  a  commission  as  brigadier-gen- 
eral, although  he  still  held  his  civil  appoint- 
ment, and,  to  the  amazement  of  the  whole 
army,  he  was  given  that  important  command 
before  he  had  ever  seen  a  day's  service.  At  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  he  was  shot  through  the 
lungs,  and  this  wound  made  him  a  Senator  as 
soon  as  he  returned  from  the  war.  After  he 
had  served  one  term  in  the  Senate,  he  removed 
from  Illinois,  and  was  soon  sent  back  to  the 
same  body  from  Minnesota.  In  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  he  was  again  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  by  his  old  adversary,  for  the  same 
cogent  ethnological  reasons  to  which  he  owed 
all  his  honors,  and  was  again  wounded  in  a 
battle  in  which  he  defeated  the  redoubtable 
Stonewall  Jackson ;  and  many  years  after 
Lincoln  was  laid  to  sleep  beneath  a  mountain 
of  marble  at  Springfield,  Shields  was  made  the 
shuttlecock  of  contending  demagogues  in  Con- 
gress —  each  striving  to  gain  Irish  votes  by 
giving  public  money  to  the  battered  veteran  — 
until  in  the  impulse  of  that  transient  contro- 
versy, the  State  of  Missouri,  finding  the  gray- 
headed  adventurer  in  her  borders,  for  the  third 
time  sent  him  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  a  few  weeks  —  a  history  unparalleled 
even  in  America. 

We  have  reason  to  think  that  the  whole  af- 
fair was  excessively  distasteful  to  Lincoln.  He 
did  not  even  enjoy  the  ludicrousness  of  it,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  He  never  —  so 
far  as  we  can  learn  —  alluded  to  it  afterward, 
and  the  recollection  of  it  died  away  so  com- 
pletely from  the  minds  of  people  in  the  State, 
that  during  the  heated  canvass  of  i860  there 
was  no  mention  of  this  disagreeable  episode 
in  the  opposition  papers  of  Illinois.  It  had 
been  absolutely  forgotten. 

This  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  last  personal  quar- 
rel. Although  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed 
in  hot  and  earnest  debate,  he  never  again  de- 
scended to  the  level  of  his  adversaries,  who 
would  gladly  enough  have  resorted  to  un- 
seemly wrangling.    In  later  years  it  became 
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his  duty  to  give  an  official  reprimand  to  a 
young  officer  who  had  been  court-martialed 
ibr  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his  associates.  The 
reprimand  is  probably  the  gentlest  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  penal  discourses,  and  it  shows 
in  few  words  the  principles  which  ruled  the 
conduct  of  this  great  and  peaceable  man.  It 
has  never  before  been  published,  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  the 
walls  of  even-  gymnasium  and  college. 

"  The  advice  o\  a  father  to  his  son,  '  Beware  pf  en- 
trance to  a  quarrel,  but  being  in,  bear  it  that  the  op- 
posed may  beware  of  thee! '  is  good,  but  not  the  best. 
Quarrel  not  at  all.  No  man  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  himself  can  spare  time  for  personal  contention.  Still 
less  can  he  afford  to  take  all  the  consequences,  includ- 
ing the  vitiating  of  his  temper  and  the  loss  of  self-con- 
trol. Yield  larger  things  to  which  you  can  show  no 
more  than  equal  right ;  and  yield  lesser  ones  though 
clearly  your  own.  Better  give  your  path  to  a  dog  than 
be  bitten  by  him  in  contesting  for  the  right.  Even 
killing  the  dog  would  not  cure  the  bite." 

THE    CAMPAIGN    OF    1 844. 

In  the  letter  to  Stuart  which  we  have  quoted, 
Lincoln  announced  his  intention  to  form  a 
partnership  with  Judge  Logan,  which  was 
soon  carried  out.  His  connection  with  Stuart 
was  formally  dissolved  in  April,  1841,  and 
one  with  Logan  formed  which  continued  for 
four  years.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  Lincoln's 
practice  as  a  lawyer  begins  from  this  time. 
Stuart,  though  even  then  giving  promise  of 
the  distinction  at  which  he  arrived  in  his  pro- 
fession later  in  life,  was  at  that  period  so  en- 
tirely devoted  to  politics  that  the  business  of 
the  office  was  altogether  a  secondary  matter 
to  him ;  and  Lincoln,  although  no  longer  in  his 
first  youth,  being  now  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
had  not  yet  formed  those  habits  of  close  appli- 
cation which  are  indispensable  to  permanent 
success  at  the  bar.  He  was  not  behind  the 
greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  in  this  re- 
spect. Among  all  the  lawyers  of  the  circuit 
who  were  then,  or  who  afterwards  became,  emi- 
nent practitioners,*  there  were  few  indeed  who 
in  those  days  applied  themselves  with  any  de- 
gree of  persistency  to  the  close  study  of  legal 
principles.  One  of  these  few  was  Stephen  T. 
Logan.  He  was  more  or  less  a  politician,  as 
were  all  his  compeers  at  the  bar,  but  he  was 
always  more  a  lawyer  than  anything  else.  He 
had  that  love  for  his  profession  which  it  jeal- 
ously exacts  as  a  condition  of  succeeding.  He 
possessed  few  books,  and  it  used  to  be  said  of 
him  long  afterwards  that  he  carried  his  library 
in  his  hat.  But  the  books  which  he  had  he 
never  ceased  to  read  and  ponder,  and  we  heard 

*  They  were  Dan  Stone,  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Cyrus 
Walker,  Schuyler  Strong,  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  George  For- 
quer,  S.  H.  Treat,  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  Josiah  Lam- 
born,  John  J.  Hardin,  E.  D.  Baker,  and  others. 


him  say  when  he  was  sixty  years  old,  that  once 
every  year  since  he  came  of  age  he  had  read 
" Blackstone's  Commentaries"  through.  He 
had  that  old-fashioned,  lawyer-like  morality 
which  was  keenly  intolerant  of  any  laxity  or 
slovenliness  of  mind  or  character.  His  former 
partner  had  been  Edward  D.  Baker,  but  this 
brilliant,  mercurial,  irascible  spirit  was  not 
congenial  to  Logan ;  Baker's  carelessness  in 
money  matters  was  intolerable  to  him,  and  he 
was  glad  to  escape  from  an  associate  so  gifted 
and  so  exasperating.f  Needing  some  one, 
however,  to  assist  him  in  his  practice,  which 
was  then  considerable,  he  invited  Lincoln  into 
partnership.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  formed 
a  favorable  opinion  of  the  young  Kentuckian 
the  first  time  they  had  met.  In  his  subsequent 
acquaintance  with  him  he  had  come  to  recog- 
nize and  respect  his  abilities,  his  unpretending 
common  sense,  and  his  innate  integrity.  The 
partnership  continued  about  four  years,  but  the 
benefit  Lincoln  derived  from  it  lasted  all  his 
life.  The  example  of  Judge  Logan's  thrift,  or- 
der, and  severity  of  morals  ;  his  straightforward 
devotion  to  his  profession  ;  his  close  and  care- 
ful study  of  his  cases,  together  with  the  larger 
and  more  important  range  of  practice  to  which 
Lincoln  was  introduced  by  this  new  associa- 
tion, confirmed  all  those  salutary  tendencies 
by  which  he  had  been  led  into  the  profession, 
and  corrected  those  less  desirable  ones  which 
he  shared  with  most  of  the  lawyers  about 
him.  He  began  for  the  first  time  to  study  his 
cases  with  energy  and  patience ;  to  resist  the 
tendency,  almost  universal  at  that  day,  to  sup- 
ply with  florid  rhetoric  the  attorney's  defi- 
ciency in  law;  in  short,  to  educate,  discipline, 
and  train  the  enormous  faculty,  hitherto  latent 
in  him,  for  close  and  severe  intellectual  labor. 
Logan,  who  had  expected  that  Lincoln's  chief 
value  to  him  would  be  as  a  talking  advocate 
before  the  jury,  was  surprised  and  pleased  to 
find  his  new  partner  rapidly  becoming  a  law- 
yer. "  He  would  study  out  his  case  and  make 
about  as  much  of  it  as  anybody,"  said  Logan, 
many  years  afterwards.  "  His  ambition  as  a 
lawyer  increased  ;  he  grew  constantly.  By 
close  study  of  each  case,  as  it  came  up,  he 
got  to  be  quite  a  formidable  lawyer."  The 
character  of  the  man  is  in  these  words.  He 
had   vast   concerns  intrusted    to    him   in  the 

t  Logan's  office  was,  in  fact,  a  nursery  of  statesmen. 
Three  of  his  partners,  William  L.  May,  Baker,  and 
Lincoln,  left  him  in  rapid  succession  to  go  to  Congress, 
and  finally  the  contagion  gained  the  head  of  the  firm, 
and  the  Judge  was  himself  the  candidate  of  his  party, 
when  it  was  no  longer  able  to  elect  one.  After  he  had 
retired  from  practice,  the  office,  under  his  son-in-law 
and  successor,  Milton  Hay,  retained  its  prestige  for 
cradling  public  men.  Palmer  and  Cullom  left  it  to  be 
Governors  of  the  State,  and  the  latter  to  be  a  Con- 
gressman and  Senator. 
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course  of  his  life,  and  disposed  of  them  one 
at  a  time  as  they  were  presented.  At  the  end 
of  four  years  the  partnership  was  dissolved. 
Judge  Logan  took  his  son  David  —  afterwards 
a  well-known  politician  and  lawyer  of  Oregon 
—  into  his  office,  and  Lincoln  opened  one  of 
his  own,  into  which  he  soon  invited  a  young, 
bright,  and  enthusiastic  man  named  William 
Henry  Herndon,  who  remained  his  partner  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

The  old  partners  remained  close  and  inti- 
mate friends.  They  practiced  at  the  same  bar 
for  twenty  years,  often  as  associates,  and  often 
as  adversaries,  but  always  with  relations  of 
mutual  confidence  and  regard.  They  had  the 
unusual  honor,  while  they  were  still  compara- 
tively young  men,  of  seeing  their  names  indis- 
solubly  associated  in  the  map  of  their  State 
as  a  memorial  to  future  ages  of  their  friend- 
ship and  their  fame,  in  the  county  of  Logan, 
of  which  the  city  of  Lincoln  is  the  county  seat. 

They  both  prospered,  each  in  his  way.  Lo- 
gan rapidly  gained  a  great  reputation  and 
accumulated  an  ample  fortune.  Lincoln,  while 
he  did  not  become  rich,  always  earned  a  re- 
spectable livelihood,  and  never  knew  the  care 
of  poverty  or  debt  from  that  time  forward. 
His  wife  and  he  suited  their  style  of  living  to 
their  means,  and  were  equally  removed  from 
luxury  and  privation.  They  went  to  live,  imme- 
diately after  their  marriage,  at  a  boarding- 
house*  called  "The  Globe,"  which  was  "  very 
well  kept  by  a  widow  lady  of  the  name  of 
Beck,"  and  there  their  first  child  was  born, 
who  was  one  day  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  and 
for  whom  was  reserved  the  strange  experience 
of  standing  by  the  death-bed  of  two  assassin- 
ated Presidents.  Lincoln  afterwards  built  a 
comfortable  but  unpretending  house  of  wood 
on  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackson  streets, 
where  he  lived  until  he  removed  to  the  Exec- 
utive Mansion. 

Neither  his  marriage  nor  his  new  profes- 
sional interests,  however,  put  an  end  to  his 
participation  in  politics.  Even  that  period  of 
gloom  and  depression  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  which  has  been  so  much  exag- 
gerated by  the  chroniclers  and  the  gossip  of 
Springfield,  could  not  have  interrupted  for 
any  length  of  time  his  activity  as  a  member 
of  the  Legislature.  Only  for  a  few  days  was 
he  absent  from  his  place  in  the  House.  On 
the  19th  of  January,  1841,  John  J.  Hardin 
apologized  for  the  delay  in  some  committee 
business,  alleging  Mr.  Lincoln's  indisposition 
as  an  excuse.  On  the  23d  the  letter  to 
Stuart  was  written;  but  on  the  26th  Lincoln 
had  so  far  recovered  his  self-possession  as  to 
resume  his  place  in  the  House  and  the  leader- 

*  This  house  is  still  standing,  opposite  St.  Paul's 
church. 


ship  of  his  party.  The  journals  of  the  next 
month  show  his  constant  activity  and  promi- 
nence in  the  routine  businessof  the  Legislature 
until  it  adjourned.  In  August  Stuart  was  re- 
elected to  Congress.  Lincoln  marie  his  visit 
to  Kentucky  with  Speed,  and  returned  to  find 
himself  generally  talked  of  for  Governor  of 
the  State.  This  idea  did  not  commend  itself 
to  the  judgment  of  himself  or  his  friends,  and 
accordingly  we  find  in  the  "  Sangamon  Jour- 
nal" one  of  those  semi-official  announcements 
so  much  in  vogue  in  early  Western  politics, 
which,  while  disclaiming  any  direct  inspiration 
from  Mr.  Lincoln,  expresses  the  gratitude  of 
his  friends  for  the  movement  in  his  favor,  but 
declines  the  nomination. 

"  His  talents  and  services  endear  him  to  the  Whig 
party;  but  we  do  not  believe  he  desires  the  nomina- 
tion. He  has  already  made  great  sacrifices  in  main- 
taining his  party  principles,  and  before  his  political 
friends  ask  him  to  make  additional  sacrifices,  the  sub- 
ject should  be  well  considered.  The  office  of  Governor, 
which  would  of  necessity  interfere  with  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  would  poorly  compensate  him  for  the 
loss  of  four  of  the  best  years  of  his  life." 

He  served  this  year  as  a  member  of  the 
Whig  Central  Committee,  and  bore  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  movement  set  on  foot  at  that 
time  to  check  intemperance  in  the  use  of  spirits. 
It  was  a  movement  in  the  name  and  memory 
of  Washington,  and  the  orators  of  the  cause 
made  effective  rhetorical  use  of  its  august  as- 
sociations. A  passage  from  the  close  of  a 
speech  made  by  Lincoln,  in  March,  1842, 
shows  the  fervor  and  feeling  of  the  hour : 

"Washington  is  the  mightiest  name  of  earth  —  long 
since  mightiest  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty ;  still  might- 
iest in  moral  reformation.  On  that  name  no  eulogy  is 
expected.  It  cannot  be.  To  add  brightness  to  the  sun 
or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington  is  alike  impossi- 
ble. Let  none  attempt  it.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce 
the  name,  and  in  its  naked,  deathless  splendor  leave 
it  shining  on." 

A  mass  meeting  of  the  Whigs  of  the  dis- 
trict was  held  at  Springfield  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1843,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
the  party  for  the  elections  of  the  year.  On 
this  occasion  Lincoln  was  the  most  prominent 
figure.  He  called  the  meeting  to  order,  stated 
its  object,  and  drew  up  the  platform  of  prin- 
ciples, which  embraced  the  orthodox  Whig 
tenets  of  a  protective  tariff,  national  bank, 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  and,  finally,  the  tardy  conversion  of  the 
party  to  the  convention  system,  which  had 
been  forced  upon  them  by  the  example  of  the 
Democrats,  who  had  shown  them  that  victory 
could  not  be  organized  without  it.  Lincoln 
was  also  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
was  charged  with  the  address  to  the  people, 
and  a  paragraph  from  this  document  is  worth 
quoting,  as  showing  the  use  which  he  made 
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at  that  early  day  of  a  pregnant  text  which 
was  hereafter  to  figure  in  a  tar  more  momen- 
tous connection,  and  exercise  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  his  career.  Exhorting  the  Whigs 
to  harmony,  he  says  :  k>  That  union  is  strength 
is  a  truth  that  has  been  known,  illustrated, 
and  declared  in  various  ways  and  forms  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  That  great  fabulist  and 
philosopher,  ^Esop,  illustrated  it  by  his  fable 
of  the  bundle  of  sticks  ;  and  he  whose  wis- 
dom surpasses  that  of  all  philosophers  has 
declared  that  '  a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.'"  He  calls  to  mind  the  victory 
of  1S40,  the  overwhelming  Whig  majority  of 
that  year,  the  ill  success  of  the  party  since, 
and  the  necessity  of  unity  and  concord  that 
the  party  may  make  its  entire  strength  felt. 

Lincoln  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the 
Whig  nomination  to  Congress ;  but  he  was 
confronted  by  formidable  competition.  The 
adjoining  county  of  Morgan  was  warmly  de- 
voted to  one  of  its  own  citizens,  John  J.  Har- 
din, a  man  of  an  unusually  gallant  and  chiv- 
alrous strain  of  character  ;  and  several  other 
counties,  for  reasons  not  worth  considering, 
were  pledged  to  support  any  one  whom  Mor- 
gan county  presented.  If  Lincoln  had  car- 
ried Sangamon  county,  his  strength  was  so 
great  in  Menard  and  Mason,  where  he  was 
personally  known,  that  he  could  have  been 
easily  nominated.  But  Edward  D.  Baker  had 
long  coveted  a  seat  in  Congress,  and  went 
into  the  contest  against  Lincoln  with  many 
points  in  his  favor.  He  was  of  about  the 
same  age,  but  had  resided  longer  in  the  dis- 
trict, had  a  larger  personal  acquaintance, 
and  was  a  much  readier  and  more  pleasing 
speaker.  In  fact,  there  are  few  men  who  have 
ever  lived  in  this  country  with  more  of  the 
peculiar  temperament  of  the  orator  than  Ed- 
ward Dickinson  Baker.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  on  one  occasion  when  the  circumstances 
called  for  a  policy  of  reserve,  he  was  urged 
by  his  friends  to  go  out  upon  a  balcony  and 
address  an  impromptu  audience  which  was 
calling  for  him.  "  No,"  he  replied,  mistrust- 
ing his  own  fluency;  "if  I  go  out  there,  I'll 
make  a  better  speech  than  I  want  to."  He 
was  hardly  capable  of  the  severe  study  and 
care  by  which  great  parliamentary  speakers 
are  bred ;  but  before  a  popular  audience,  and 
on  all  occasions  where  brilliant  and  effective 
improvisation  is  called  for,  he  was  almost  un- 
equaled.  His  funeral  oration  over  the  deadbody 
of  Senator  Broderick  in  California,  his  thrilling 
and  inspiriting  appeal  in  Union  Square,  New 
York,  at  the  great  meeting  of  April,  1861,  and 
his  reply  to  Breckinridge  in  the  Senate  de- 
livered upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  con- 
ceived as  he  listened  to  the  Kentuckian's  per- 
oration, leaning  against  the  doorway  of  the 


Chamber  in  full  uniform,  booted  and  spurred, 
as  he  had  ridden  into  Washington  from  the 
camp,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  absolutely  improvised  and  thrilling  elo- 
quence which  our  annals  contain.  He  was  also 
a  man  of  extremely  prepossessing  appearance. 
Born  in  England  of  poor  but  educated  pa- 
rents, and  brought  as  a  child  to  this  country, 
his  good  looks  and  brightness  had  early  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  prominent  gentlemen 
in  the  State,  especially  of  Governor  Edwards, 
who  had  made  much  of  him  and  assisted  him  to 
a  good  education.  He  had  met  with  consider- 
able success  as  a  lawyer,  though  he  always 
relied  rather  upon  his  eloquence  than  his  law, 
and  there  were  few  juries  which  could  resist 
the  force  and  fury  of  his  speech,  and  not  many 
lawyers  could  keep  their  own  equanimity  in 
the  face  of  his  witty  persiflage  and  savage  sar- 
casm. To  all  this  add  a  genuine  love  of  every 
species  of  combat,  physical  and  moral,  and 
we  may  understand  the  name  Charles  Sumner 
—  paraphrasing  a  well-known  epigram — ap- 
plied to  him  in  the  Senate,  after  his  heroic 
death  at  Ball's  Bluff,  "  the  Prince  Rupert  of 
battle  and  debate." 

If  Baker  had  relied  upon  his  own  unques- 
tionable merits  he  would  have  been  reason- 
ably sure  of  succeeding  in  a  community  so 
well  acquainted  with  him  as  Sangamon  county. 
But  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  his  friends 
resorted  to  tactics  which  Lincoln,  the  most 
magnanimous  and  placable  of  men,  thought 
rather  unfair.  Baker  and  his  wife  belonged  to 
that  numerous  and  powerful  sect  which  has 
several  times  played  so  important  a  part  in 
Western  politics  —  the  Disciples.  They  all 
supported  him  energetically,  and  used  as  ar- 
guments against  Lincoln  that  his  wife  was  a 
Presbyterian,  that  most  of  her  family  were 
Episcopalians,  that  Lincoln  himself  belonged 
to  no  church  and  that  he  had  been  suspected 
of  deism,  and,  finally,  that  he  was  the  candidate 
of  the  aristocracy.  This  last  charge  so  amazed 
Lincoln  that  he  was  unable  to  frame  any  satis- 
factory answer  to  it.  The  memory  of  his  flat- 
boating  days,  of  his  illiterate  youth,  even  of 
his  deer-skin  breeches  shrunken  by  rain  and 
exposure,  appeared  to  have  no  power  against 
this  unexpected  and  baleful  charge.  When  the 
county  convention  met,  the  delegates  to  the 
district  convention  were  instructed  to  cast  the 
vote  of  Sangamon  for  Baker.  It  showed  the 
confidence  of  the  convention  in  the  impertur- 
bable good-nature  of  the  defeated  candidate 
that  they  elected  him  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
gressional convention  charged  with  the  cause 
of  his  successful  rival.  In  a  letter  to  Speed, 
he  humorously  refers  to  his  situation  as  that 
of  a  rejected  suitor  who  is  asked  to  act  as 
groomsman  at  the  wedding  of  his  sweetheart. 
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It  soon  became  evident  that  Baker  could 
not  get  strength  enough  outside  of  the  county 
to  nominate  him.  Lincoln  in  a  letter  to  Speed, 
written  in  May,  said :  "  In  relation  to  our  Con- 
gress matter  here,  you  were  right  in  supposing 
I  would  support  the  nominee.  Neither  Baker 
nor  I,  however,  is  the  man,  but  Hardin,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  present  appearances.  We 
shall  have  no  split  or  trouble  about  the  mat- 
ter ;  all  will  be  harmony."  A  few  days  later 
this  prediction  was  realized.  The  convention 
met  at  Pekin,  nominated  Hardin  with  all  the 
customary  symptoms  of  spontaneous  enthusi- 
asm. He  was  elected  in  August,*  after  a  short 
but  active  canvass,  in  which  Lincoln  bore  his 
part  as  usual.  Hardin  took  his  seat  in  De- 
cember. The  next  year  the  time  of  holding 
elections  was  changed,  and  always  afterwards 
the  candidates  were  elected  the  year  before 
vacancies  were  to  occur.  In  May,  1844,  there- 
fore, Baker  attained  the  desire  of  his  heart 
by  being  nominated,  and  in  August  he  was 
elected,  defeating  John  Calhoun,  while  Lin- 
coln had  the  laborious  and  honorable  post  of 
Presidential  Elector. 

It  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time  that  he 
acted  in  this  capacity.  The  place  had  become 
his  by  a  sort  of  prescription.  His  persuasive 
and  convincing  oratory  was  thought  so  useful 
to  his  party  that  every  four  years  he  was  sent, 
in  the  character  of  electoral  canvasser,  to  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  State  to  talk  to  the 
people  in  their  own  dialect,  with  their  own 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  favor  of  the 
Whig  candidate.  The  office  had  its  especial 
charm  for  him :  if  beaten,  as  generally  hap- 
pened, the  defeat  had  no  personal  signifi- 
cance; if  elected,  the  functions  of  the  place 
were  discharged  in  one  day,  and  the  office 
passed  from  existence.  But  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  orator  and  the  partisan 
concerned  in  this  campaign  of  1844.  The 
whole  heart  of  the  man  was  enlisted  in  it  — 
for  the  candidate  was  the  beloved  and  idolized 
leader  of  the  Whigs,  Henry  Clay.  It  is  prob- 
able that  we  shall  never  see  again  in  this 
country  another  such  instance  of  the  personal 
devotion  of  a  party  to  its  chieftain  as  that 
which  was  shown  by  the  long  and  wonderful 
career  of  Mr.  Clay.  He  became  prominent  in 
the  politics  of  Kentucky  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century  at  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He 
was  elected  first  to  the  Senate  at  twenty-nine. 
He  died  a  Senator  at  seventy-five,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  that  long  interval  he  was 
the  most  considerable  personal  influence  in 
American  politics.  As  Senator,  Representative, 

*  The  opposing  candidate  was  James  A.  McDougal, 
who  was  afterwards,  as  Senator  from  California,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  eccentric  figures  in  Washing- 
ton life. 


Speaker  of  the  House,  and  diplomatist,  he 
filled  the  public  eye  for  half  a  century,  and 
although  he  twice  peremptorily  retired  from 
office,  and  although  he  was  the  mark  of  the 
most  furious  partisan  hatred  all  his  days, 
neither  his  own  weariness  nor  the  malice  of 
his  enemies  could  ever  keep  him  for  any  length 
of  time  from  that  commanding  position  for 
which  his  temperament  and  his  nature  de- 
signed him.  He  was  beloved,  respected,  and 
served  by  his  adherents  with  a  single-hearted 
allegiance  which  seems  impossible  to  the  more 
complex  life  of  a  later  generation.  In  1844,  it 
is  true,  he  was  no  longer  young,  and  his 
power  may  be  said  to  have  been  on  the  decline. 
But  there  were  circumstances  connected  with 
this  his  last  candidacy  which  excited  his  faith- 
ful followers  to  a  peculiar  intensity  of  devo- 
tion. He  had  been,  as  many  thought,  unjustly 
passed  over  in  1840,  and  General  Harrison,  a 
man  of  greatly  inferior  capacity,  preferred  to 
him  on  grounds  of  prudence  and  expediency, 
after  three  days  of  balloting  had  shown  that 
the  eloquent  Kentuckian  had  more  friends 
and  more  enemies  than  any  other  man  in  the 
Republic.  He  had  seemed  to  regain  all  his 
popularity  by  the  prompt  and  frank  support 
which  he  gave  to  the  candidacy  of  Harrison; 
and  after  the  President's  death  and  the  treach- 
ery of  Tyler  had  turned  the  victory  of  the 
Whigs  into  dust  and  ashes,  the  entire  party 
came  back  to  Clay  with  passionate  affection 
and  confidence,  to  lead  them  in  the  desperate 
battle  which  perhaps  no  man  could  have  won. 
The  Whigs,  however,  were  far  from  appre- 
ciating this.  There  is  evident  in  all  their 
utterances  of  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
1844,  an  ardent  and  almost  furious  conviction, 
not  only  of  the  necessity  but  the  certainty  of 
success.  Mr.  Clay  was  nominated  long  before 
the  convention  met  in  Baltimore.  The  con- 
vention of  the  1st  of  May  only  ratified  the 
popular  will ;  no  other  name  was  mentioned. 
Mr.  Watkins  Leigh  had  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting his  name,  "a  word,"  he  said  "that  ex- 
pressed more  enthusiasm,  that  had  in  it  more 
eloquence,  than  the  names  of  Chatham,  Burke, 
Patrick  Henry,  and,"  he  continued,  rising  to 
the  requirements  of  the  occasion,  "to  us  more 
than  any  other  and  all  other  names  together." 
Nothing  was  left  to  be  said,  and  Clay  was  nom- 
inated without  a  ballot;  and  Mr.  Lumpkin  of 
Georgia  then  nominated  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen  for  Vice-President,  not  hesitating  to 
avow,  in  the  warmth  and  expansion  of  the  hour, 
that  he  believed  the  baptismal  name  of  the 
New  Jersey  gentleman  had  a  mystical  appro- 
priateness to  the  occasion. 

In  the  Democratic  convention  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  a  majority  of  delegates  pledged  to 
support  him ;  but  it  had  already  been  resolved 
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in  the  inner  councils  of  the  party  that  he  should 
be  defeated.  The  Southern  leaders  had  deter- 
mined upon  the  immediate  and  unconditional 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
views  upon  this  vital  question  were  too  mod- 
erate and  conservative  to  suit  the  adventurous 
spirits  who  most  closely  surrounded  President 
Tyler.  During  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
year  a  steady  and  earnest  propaganda  of  an- 
nexation had  been  on  foot,  starting  from  the 
immediate  entourage  of  the  President  and 
embracing  a  large  number  of  Southern  Con- 
gressmen. A  letter  had  been  elicited  from 
General  Jackson*  declaring  with  his  usual  ve- 
hemence in  favor  of  the  project,  and  urging  it 
upon  the  ground  that  Texas  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  us,  as  the  most  easily  defensible 
frontier  against  Great  Britain.  Using  the  fa- 
vorite argument  of  Southerners  of  his  school, 
he  said :  "  Great  Britain  has  alreadymade  trea- 
ties with  Texas;  and  we  know  that  far-seeing 
nation  never  omits  a  circumstance  in  her  ex- 
tensive intercourse  with  the  world  which  can 
be  turned  to  account  in  increasing  her  military 
resources.  May  she  not  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Texas  ?  And,  reserving,  as  she  doubtless 
will,  the  North-western  boundary  question  as 
the  cause  of  war  with  us  whenever  she  chooses 
to  declare  it  —  let  us  suppose  that,  as  an  ally 
with  Texas,  we  are  to  fight  her.  Preparatory 
to  such  a  movement  she  sends  her  20,000  or 
30,000  men  to  Texas;  organizes  them  on  the 
Sabine,  where  supplies  and  arms  can  be  con- 
centrated before  we  have  even  notice  of  her 
intentions ;  makes  a  lodgment  on  the  Missis- 
sippi; excites  the  negroes  to  insurrection;  the 
lower  country  falls,  with  it  New  Orleans ;  and 
a  servile  war  rages  through  the  whole  South 
and  West."  These  fanciful  prophecies  of  evil 
were  privately  circulated  for  a  year  among 
those  whom  they  would  be  most  likely  to  in- 
fluence, and  the  entire  letter  was  printed  in 
1844,  with  a  result  never  intended  by  the 
writer.  It  contributed  greatly,  in  the  opinion 
of  many, f  to  defeat  Van  Buren,  whom  Jackson 
held  in  great  esteem  and  regard,  and  served 
the  purposes  of  the  Tyler  faction,  which  he 
detested.  The  argument  based  on  imaginary 
British  intrigues  was  the  one  most  relied  upon 
by  Mr.  Tyler's  successive  secretaries  of  state. 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  dispatch  of  the  12th  of 
August,  1844,  instructed  our  minister  in  Paris 
to  impress  upon  the  Government  of  France  the 
nefarious  character  of  the  English  diplomacy, 
which  was  seeking,  by  defeating  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  to  accomplish  the  abolition  of 
slavery  first  in    that    region,  and  afterwards 

*  This  letter  is  dated  at  the   Hermitage,  Feb.    13, 
1843,  and  was  printed  a  year  later  in  the  "National  In- 
telligencer," with  the  date  altered  to   1844. 
t  Benton:  "  Thirty  Years'  View." 


throughout  the  United  States,  "  a  blow  calam- 
itous to  this  continent  beyond  description." 
No  denials  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  any  affect ;  it  was  a  fixed  idea  of 
Calhoun  and  his  followers  that  the  designs  of 
Great  Britain  against  American  slavery  could 
only  be  baffled  by  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Van  Buren  was  not  in  principle  opposed  to 
the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  at  the 
proper  time  and  with  the  proper  conditions, 
but  the  more  ardent  Democrats  of  the  South 
were  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  conditions  or 
any  suggestion  of  delay.  They  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  convention  to  adopt  the  two- 
thirds  rule,  after  a  whole  day  of  stormy  de- 
bate, and  the  defeat  of  Van  Buren  was  secured. 
The  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk  was  received 
without  enthusiasm,  and  the  exultant  hopes  of 
the  Whigs  were  correspondingly  increased. 

Contemporary  observers  differ  as  to  the 
causes  which  gradually,  as  the  summer  ad- 
vanced, changed  the  course  of  public  opinion 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  defeat  in  Novem- 
ber upon  a  party  which  was  so  sure  of  victory 
in  June.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  the  anti- 
slavery  Whigs  who  have  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  ascribe  the  disaster  to  an  indiscretion 
of  the  candidate  himself.  At  the  outset  of  the 
campaign  Mr.  Clay's  avowed  opinion  as  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  that  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  his  party,  especially  in  the  North. 
While  not  opposing  an  increase  of  territory 
under  all  circumstances,  he  said, — in  a  letter 
written  from  Raleigh,  N.  C,  two  weeks  before 
his  nomination, — "I  consider  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  at  this  time,  without  the  consent  of 
Mexico,  as  a  measure  compromising  the  na- 
tional character,  involving  us  certainly  in  war 
with  Mexico,  probably  with  other  foreign  pow- 
ers, dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
inexpedient  in  the  present  financial  condition 
of  the  country,  and  not  called  for  by  any  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion."  He  supported 
these  views  with  temperate  and  judicious  rea- 
sons which  were  received  with  much  gratifica- 
tion throughout  the  country.  Of  course  they 
were  not  satisfactory  to  every  one,  and  Mr. 
Clay  became  so  disquieted  by  letters  of  inquiry 
and  of  criticism  from  the  South,  that  he  was  at 
last  moved,  in  an  unfortunate  hour,  to  write  an- 
other letter  to  a  friend  in  Alabama,  which  was 
regarded  as  seriously  modifying  the  views  he 
had  expressed  in  the  letter  from  Raleigh.  He 
now  said,  "I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
far  from  having  any  personal  objections  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
it  —  without  dishonor,  without  war,  with  the 
common  consent  of  the  Union,  and  upon  just 
and  fair  terms.  .  .  .  I  do  not  think  the  subject 
of  slavery  ought  to  affect  the  question  one 
way  or  the  other,  whether  Texas  be  indepen- 
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dent  or  incorporated  in  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  prolong  or  shorten  the 
duration  of  that  institution.  It  is  destined  to 
become  extinct,  at  some  distant  day,  in  my 
opinion,  by  the  operation  of  the  inevitable 
laws  of  population.  It  would  be  unwise  to  re- 
fuse a  permanent  acquisition,  which  will  exist 
as  long  as  the  globe  remains,  on  account  of  a 
temporary  institution."  Mr.  Clay  does  not  in 
this  letter  disclaim  or  disavow  any  sentiments 
previously  expressed.  He  says,  as  any  one 
might  say,  that  provided  certain  impossible  con- 
ditions were  complied  with,  he  would  be  glad 
to  see  Texas  in  the  Union,  and  that  he  was  so 
sure  of  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  that  he 
would  not  let  any  consideration  of  that  tran- 
sitory system  interfere  with  a  great  national  ad- 
vantage. It  might  naturally  have  been  expect- 
ed that  such  an  expression  would  have  given  less 
offense  to  the  opponents  than  to  the  friends 
of  slavery.  But  the  contrary  effect  resulted, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  grave  error 
of  judgment  had  been  committed  in  writing 
the  letter.  The  principal  opposition  to  annex- 
ation in  the  North  had  been  made  expressly 
upon  the  ground  that  it  would  increase  the 
area  of  slavery,  and  the  comparative  indiffer- 
ence with  which  Mr.  Clay  treated  that  view 
of  the  subject  cost  him  heavily  in  the  canvass. 
Mr. Greeley,  who  should  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
partial witness  \\  such  a  case,  says,*  "The 
*  Liberty  Party, '  so  called,  pushed  this  view  of 
the  matter  beyond  all  justice  and  reason,  insist- 
ing that  Mr.  Clay's  antagonism  to  annexation, 
not  being  founded  in  anti-slavery  conviction, 
was  of  no  account  whatever,  and  that  his  elec- 
tion should,  on  that  account,  be  opposed." 
It  availed  nothing  that  Mr.  Clay,  alarmed  at 
the  defection  in  the  North,  wrote  a  third  and 
final  letter,  reiterating  his  unaltered  objections 
to  any  such  annexation  as  was  at  that  time 
possible.  The  damage  was  irretrievable.  It 
is  not  probable  that  his  letters  gained  or  saved 
him  a  vote  in  the  South  among  the  advocates 
of  annexation.  They  cared  for  nothing  short 
of  their  own  unconditional  scheme  of  immedi- 
ate action.  They  forgot  the  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  Clay  in  bringing  about  the  recognition 
of  Texan  independence  a  few  years  before. 

They  saw  that  Mr.  Polk  was  ready  to  risk 
everything — war,  international  complications, 
even  the  dishonor  of  broken  obligations — to 
accomplish  their  purpose,  and  nothing  the  Whig 
candidate  could  say  would  weigh  anything  in 
the  balance  against  this  blind  and  reckless 
readiness.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Clay's  cau- 
tious and  moderate  position  did  him  irreparable 
harm  among  the  ardent  opponents  of  slavery. 
They  were  not  willing  to  listen  to  the  counsels 
of  caution  and  moderation.  More  than  a  year 
*  "American  Conflict,"  I.  p.  167. 


before,  thirteen  of  the  Whig  anti-slavery  Con- 
gressmen, headed  by  the  illustrious  John 
Quincy  Adams,  had  issued  a  fervid  addn 
the  people  of  the  free  States,  declaiming  in 
language  ofpassionate  force  againstthe  scheme 
of  annexation  as  fatal  to  the  country,  calling  it, 
in  fact, "identical  with  dissolution," and  saying 
that  "it  would  be  a  violation  of  our  national 
compact,  its  objects,  designs,  and  the  great 
elementary  principles  which  centered  in  its 
formation  of  a  character  so  deep  and  funda- 
mental, and  would  be  an  attempt  to  eternize  an 
institution  and  a  power  of  nature  so  unjust  in 
themselves,  so  injurious  to  the  interests  and  ab- 
horrent to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the 
free  States,  as  in  our  opinion,  not  only  inev- 
itably to  result  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
but  fully  to  justify  it ;  and  we  not  only  assert 
that  the  people  of  the  free  States  ought  not  to 
submit  to  it,  but  we  say  with  confidence  they 
would  not  submit  to  it."  To  men  in  a  tem- 
per like  that  indicated  by  these  words,  no  ar- 
guments drawn  from  consideration  of  political 
expediency  could  be  expected  to  have  any 
weight,  and  it  was  of  no  use  to  say  to  them 
that  in  voting  for  a  third  candidate  they  were 
voting  to  elect  Mr.  Polk,  the  avowed  and  eager 
advocate  of  annexation.  If  all  the  votes  cast 
for  Mr.  Birney,  the  "  Liberty  "  candidate,  had 
been  cast  for  Clay,  he  would  have  been  elected, 
and  even  as  it  was  the  contest  was  close  and 
doubtful  to  the  last.  Birney  received  62,270 
votes,  and  the  popular  majority  of  Polk  over 
Clay  was  only  38,801. 

The  attitude  of  the  two  parties  in  relation  to 
this  question  was  perhaps  inevitable,  and  the 
result  was  also  sure,  whatever  the  subordinate 
events  or  incidents  which  may  have  led  to  it. 
It  was  impossible  to  defeat  or  greatly  delay  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  it  showed  a  certain 
lack  of  sagacity  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  not 
to  recognize  this  fact.  Here  was  a  great  em- 
pire offering  itself  to  us — a  state  which  had 
gained  its  independence,  and  built  itself  into 
a  certain  measure  of  order  and  thrift  through 
American  valor  and  enterprise.  She  offered  us 
a  magnificent  estate  of  376,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  all  of  it  valuable,  and  much  of  it 
of  unsurpassed  richness  and  fertility.  Even 
those  portions  of  it  once  condemned  as  desert 
now  contribute  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
vast  stores  of  wool  and  cotton,  herds  of  cattle 
and  flocks  of  sheep.  Not  only  were  these  ma- 
terial advantages  of  great  attractiveness  to  the 
public  mind,  but  many  powerful  sentimental 
considerations  reenforced  the  claim  of  Texas. 
The  Texans  were  not  an  alien  people.  The 
few  inhabitants  of  that  vast  realm  were  mostly 
Americans,  who  had  occupied  and  subdued  a 
vacant  wilderness.  The  heroic  defense  of  the 
Alamo  had  been  made  by  Travis  and  David 
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Crockett,  whose  exploits  and  death  form  one  tive  "  fanaticism  which  reappears  from  time 

of  the  most  brilliant  pages  of  our  border  his-  to  time  in  our  politics  with  the  periodicity  of 

torv.   Fannin  and  his  men,  four  hundred  strong,  malarial  fevers,  and  always  to  the  profit  of  the 

when  they  laid  down  their  lives  at  Goliad  *  party  against  which  its  efforts  are  aimed.    It 

had  carried  mourning  into  every  South-western  led  to  great  disturbances  in  several  cities,  and 

State  ;   and  when,  a  few   days  later,  Houston  to  riot  and  bloodshed  in  Philadelphia.    The 

and  his  eight  hundred  raw  levies  defeated  and  Clay  party  were,  of  course,  free  from  any  com- 

destroyed  the  Mexican  army  at  San  Jacinto,  plicity  with  these  outrages,  but  the  foreigners, 

captured  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  president,  in  their  alarm,  huddled  together  almost  as  one 

and  with  American  thrift,  instead  of  giving  him  man  on  the  side  where  the  majority  of  them 

the  death  he  merited  for  his  cruel  murder  of  always  voted,  and  this  occasioned  a  heavy  loss 

unarmed  prisoners,  saved  him  to  make  a  treaty  to  the  Whigs  in  several  States.    The  first  ap- 


with,  the  whole  people  recognized  something 
of  kinship  in  the  unaffected  valor  with  which 
these  borderers  died  and  the  humorous  shrewd- 
ness with  which  they  bargained,  and  felt  as  if 
the  victory  over  the  Mexicans  were  their  own. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  annexation,  sooner 


pearance  of  Lincoln  in  the  canvass  was  in  a 
judicious  attempt  to  check  this  unreasonable 
panic.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Springfield,  June 
1 2th,  he  introduced  and  supported  resolutions, 
declaring  that  "  the  guarantee  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  as  found  in  our  Constitution  is  most 


or  later,  was  inevitable.    No  man  and  no  party  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  one  that  belongs  no 

could  oppose  it  except  at  serious  cost.    It  is  less  to  the  Catholic  than  the  Protestant,  and 

not  true  that  schemes  of  annexation  are  always  that  all  attempts  to  abridge  or  interfere  with 

popular.    Several    administrations   have   lost  these  rights  either  of  Catholic  or  Protestant, 

heavily  by  proposing  them.    Grant  failed  with  directly  or  indirectly,  have  our  decided  disap- 

Santo  Domingo;  Seward  with  St. Thomas;  and  probation,  and  shall  have  our  most  effective 


it  required  all  his  skill  and  influence  to  accom- 
plish the  ratification  of  the  Alaska  purchase. 
There  is  no  general  desire  among  Americans  for 
acquiring  outlying  territory,  however  intrinsi- 
cally valuable  it  may  be ;  their  land-hunger  is 
confined  within  the  limits  of  that  of  a  Western 
farmer  once  quoted  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  used 
to  say,  "  I  am  not  greedy  about  land ;  I  only 
want  what  jines  mine."  Whenever  a  region 
contiguous  to  the  United  States  becomes  filled 
with  Americans,  it  is  absolutely  certain  to  come 
under  the  American  flag.   Texas  was  as  sure 


opposition. "  Several  times  afterwards  in  his 
life  Lincoln  was  forced  to  confront  this  same 
proscriptive  spirit  among  the  men  with  whom 
he  was  more  or  less  affiliated  politically,  and 
he  never  failed  to  denounce  it  as  it  deserved, 
whatever  might  be  the  risk  of  loss  involved. 

Beginning  with  this  manly  protest  against  in- 
tolerance and  disorder,  he  went  into  the  work 
of  the  campaign  and  continued  in  it  with  un- 
abated ardor  to  the  end.  The  defeat  of  Clay 
affected  him,  as  it  did  thousands  of  others,  as 
a  great  public  calamity  and  a  keen  personal 


to  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  as  are  two    sorrow.    It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  accent 


drops  of  water  touching  each  other  to  become 
one ;  and  this  consummation  would  not  have 
been  prevented  for  any  length  of  time  if  Clay 
or  Van  Buren  had  been  elected  in  1844.  The 
honorable  scruples  of  the  Whigs,  the  over- 
heated consciences  of  the  "Liberty"  men,  could 
never  permanently  have  prevailed  against  a 
tendency  so  natural  and  so  irresistible. 

Everything    that   year    seemed    to    work 


of  sincere  mourning  which  we  find  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  time.  The  addresses  which  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Clay  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try indicate  a  depth  of  affectionate  devotion 
which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  political  chief- 
tain. An  extract  from  the  one  sent  by  the 
Clay  Clubs  of  New  York  will  show  the  ear- 
nest attachment  and  pride  with  which  the 
young  men  of  that  day  still  declared  their  loy- 


against  the  Whigs.   At  a  most  unfortunate  time    alty  to  their  beloved  leader,  even  in  the  midst 
for  them,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  that  "  na-    of  irreparable  disaster. 

*  This  massacre  inspired  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
poems  of  Walt  Whitman,  "Now  I  tell  you  what  I  knew 
of  Texas  in  my  early  youth,"  in  which  occurs  his  de- 
scription of  the  rangers  : 

"They  were  the  glory  of  the  race  of  rangers, 
Matchless  with  horse,  rifle,  song,  supper,  courtship, 
Large,  turbulent,  generous,  handsome,  proud,  and  af- 
fectionate, 
Bearded,    sunburnt,    drest    in    the   free    costume    of 

hunters, 
Not  a  single  one  over  thirty  years  of  age." 


"We  will  remember  you,  Henry  Clay,  while  the 
memory  of  the  glorious  or  the  sense  of  the  good 
remains  in  us,  with  a  grateful  and  admiring  affection 
which  shall  strengthen  with  our  strength  and  shall 
not  decay  with  our  decline.  We  will  remember  you 
in  all  our  future  trials  and  reverses  as  him  whose  name 
honored  defeat  and  gave  it  a  glory  which  victory  could 
not  have  brought.  We  will  remember  you  when  pa- 
triotic hope  rallies  again  to  successful  contest  with  the 
agencies  of  corruption  and  ruin  ;  for  we  will  never 
know  a  triumph  which  you  do  not  share  in  life,  whose 
glory  does  not  accrue  to  you  in  death."* 


*  For  assistance  in  obtaining  illustrations  to  accompany  this  History,  we  are  especially  indebted,  among 
others,  to  General  Fayette  Hewitt,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Judge  A.  M.  Brown,  of  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  Mr.  John  W. 
Keyes,  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Collection  of  Chicago,  and  to  Colonel  Reuben  T.  Durrett,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
—  Editor  Century. 
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CAMPAIGN     FOR     CONGRESS. 

IN  the  months  that  remained  of  his  term,  after 
the  election  of  his  successor,  President  Ty- 
ler pursued  with  much  vigor  his  purpose  of 
accomplishing  the  annexation  of  Texas,  re- 
garding it  as  the  measure  which  was  specially 
to  illustrate  his  administration  and  to  preserve 


it  from  oblivion.  The  state  of  affairs,  when 
Congress  came  together  in  December,  1844, 
was  propitious  to  the  project.  Dr.  Anson  Jones 
had  been  elected  as  President  of  Texas ;  the 
republic  was  in  a  more  thriving  condition  than 
ever  before.  Its  population  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing under  the  stimulus  of  its  probable 
change  of  flag;  its  budget  presented  a  less 
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unwholesome  balance;  its  relations  with  Mex- 
ico, while  they  were  no  more  friendly,  had 
ceased  to  excite  alarm.  The  Tyler  Government, 
having  been  baffled  in  the  spring  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty  for  annexation  which  they  had 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  chose  to  proceed  this 
winter  in  a  different  way.    Early  in  the  session 


a  joint  resolution  providing  for  annexation 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which,  after  considerable  discussion  and 
attempted  amendment  by  the  antislavery 
members,  passed  the  House  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-two  votes.  In  the  Senate  it  encount- 
ered  more   opposition,  as   might  have  been 
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expected  in  a  chamber  which 
had  overwhelmingly  rejected 
the  same  scheme  only  a  few 
months  before.  It  was  at  last 
amended  by  inserting  a  sec- 
tion called  the  Walker  amend- 
ment, providing  that  the  Presi- 
dent, if  it  were  in  his  judgment 
advisable,  should  proceed  by 
way  of  negotiation,  instead  of 
submitting  the  resolutions  as 
an  overture  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  Texas.  This 
amendment  eased  the  con- 
science of  a  few  shy  support- 
ers of  the  Administration  who 
had  committed  themselves  very 
strongly  against  the  scheme, 
and  saved  them  from  the  shame 
of  open  tergiversation.  The 
President,  however,  treated 
this  subterfuge  with  the  con- 
tempt which  it  deserved,  by 
utterly  disregarding  theWalker 
amendment,  and  by  dispatch- 
ing a  messenger  to  Texas  to 
bring  about  annexation  on  the 
basis  of  the  resolutions,  the 
moment  he  had  signed  them, 
when  only  a  few  hours  of  his 
official     existence     remained. 

The    measures   initiated   by  Tyler  were,    of    accepted  and  ratified,  and  in  the  last  days  of 
course,  carried  out  by  Polk.    The  work  was    1845  Texas  was  formally  admitted  into  the 


GENERAL     JOHN    J.     HARDIN. 
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pushed  forward  with  equal  zeal  at  Washing- 
ton and  at  Austin.  A  convention  of  Texans 
was  called  for  the  4th  of  July  to  consider  the 
American  propositions ;  they  were  Dromotly 


COLONEL     E.    D.    BAKER.        (ABOUT     l86l. 
(AFTER     A     PHOTOGRAPH     BY     BRADY.) 


Union  as  a  State. 

Besides  the  general  objections  which  the 
antislavery  men  of  the  North  had  to  the  proj- 
ect itself,  there  was  something  especially  offen- 
sive to  them  in  the  pretense  of  fairness  arid 
compromise  held  out  by  the  resolutions  com- 
mitting the  Government  to  annexation.  The 
third  section  provided  that  four  new  States 
might  hereafter  be  formed  out  of  the  Territory 
of  Texas ;  that  such  States  as  were  formed  out 
of  the  portion  lying  south  of  360  30',  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line,  might  be  admitted  with 
or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  might  desire ; 
and  that  slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  such 
States  as  might  be  formed  out  of  the  portion 
lying  north  of  that  line.  The  opponents  of 
slavery  regarded  this  provision,  with  good 
reason,  as  derisory.  Slavery  already  existed  in 
the  entire  territory  by  the  act  of  the  early  set- 
tlers from  the  South  who  had  brought  their 
slaves  with  them,  and  the  State  of  Texas  had 
no  valid  claim  to  an  inch  of  ground  north  of 
the  line  of  360  30'  nor  anywhere  near  it;  so  that 
this  clause,  if  it  had  any  force  whatever,  would 
have  authorized  the  establishment  of  slavery 
in  a  portion  of  New  Mexico,  where  it  did  not 
exist,  and  where  it  had  been  expressly  prohib- 
ited by  the   Mexican  law.    Another   serious 
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objection  was  that  the  resolutions  were  taken  as  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  it  is  nevertheless 

committing  the  United  States  to  the  adoption  certain  that  the  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of 

and  maintenance  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  the  Rio  Grande^  without   an   attempt  at  an 

as  the  western  boundary  of  Texas.  All  mention  understanding,  would  bring  about  a  collision, 

of  this  was  avoided  in  the  instrument,  and  it  was  The  country  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
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expressly  stated  that  the  State  was  to  be  formed 
"  subject  to  the  adjustment  by  this  Govern- 
ment of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may 
arise  with  other  governments,  "but  the  moment 
the  resolutions  were  passed  the  Government 
assumed,  as  a  matter  beyond  dispute,  that  all 
the  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  the 
rightful  property  of  Texas,  to  be  defended  by 
the  military  power  of  the  United  States. 
Even  if  Mexico  had  been  inclined  to  submit 


Rio  Grande  was  then  entirely  uninhabited,  and 
was  thought  uninhabitable,  though  subsequent 
years  have  shown  the  fallacy  of  that  belief.  The 
occupation  of  the  country  of  Texas  extended 
no  farther  than  the  Nueces,  and  the  Mexican 
farmers  cultivated  their  corn  and  cotton  in 
peace  in  the  fertile  fields  opposite  Matamoras. 
It  is  true  that  Texas  claimed  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth-  and    while    the    Texans  held    Santa 
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Anna  prisoner,  under  duress  of  arms  and  the 
stronger  pressure  of  his  own  conscience,  which 
assured  him  that  he  deserved  death  as  a  mur- 
derer, "he  solemnly  sanctioned,  acknowledged, 
and  ratified  "  their  independence  with  what- 
ever boundaries  they  chose  to  claim ;  but  the 
Bustamente  administration  lost  no  time  in  re- 
pudiating this  treaty,  and  at  once  renewed  the 
war,  which  had  been  carried  on  in  a  fitful  way 
ever  since. 

But  leaving  out  of  view  this  special  subject 
of  admitted  dispute,  the  Mexican  government 
had  warned  our  own  in  sufficiently  formal  terms 
that  annexation  could  not  be  peacefully  effect- 
ed. When  Mr.  Upshur  first  began  his  nego- 
tiations with  Texas,  the  Mexican  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  at  the  earliest  rumors  of  what 
was  afoot,  addressed  a  note  *  to  Waddy 
Thompson,  our  Minister  in  Mexico,  referring 
to  the  reported  intention  of  Texas  to  seek  ad- 
mission to  the  Union,  and  formally  protesting 
against  it  as  "  an  aggression  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,"  and  adding,  "if  it  be 
indispensable  for  the  Mexican  nation  to  seek 
security  for  its  rights  at  the  expense  of  the 
disasters  of  war,  it  will  call  upon  God,  and 
rely  on  its  own  efforts  for  the  defense  of  its  just 
cause."  A  little  while  later  General  Almonte 
renewed  this  notification  at  Washington,  say- 
ing in  so  many  words  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  would  terminate  his  mission,  and  that 
Mexico  would  declare  war  as  soon  as  it  re- 
ceived intimation  of  such  an  act.  In  June,  1845, 
Mr.  Donelson,  in  charge  of  the  American  Le- 
gation in  Mexico,  assures  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  war  is  inevitable,  though  he  adopts  the  fic- 
tion of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
abolitionist  intrigues  of  Great  Britain,  which 
he  credited  with  the  intention  "of  depriving 
*  August  23,  1843. 


both  Texas  and  the  United  States  of  all  claim 
to  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande." 

No  one,  therefore,  doubted  that  war  would 
follow,  and  it  soon  came.  General  Zacharv 
Taylor  had  been  sent  during  the  summer  to 
Corpus  Christi,  where  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  small  army  of  the  nation  was  placed 
under  his  command.  It  was  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  desire  of  the  Administration 
that  hostilities  should  begin  without  orders, 
by  a  species  of  spontaneous  combustion ;  but 
the  coolness  and  prudence  of  General  Taylor 
made  futile  any  such  hopes,  if  they  were 
entertained,  and  it  required  a  positive  order 
to  induce  him,  in  March,  1846,  to  advance 
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towards  the  Rio  Grande  and  to  cross  the  dis- 
puted territory.  He  arrived  at  a  point  opposite 
Matamoras  on  the  28th  of  March,  and  imme- 
diately fortified  himself,  disregarding  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Mexican  commander,  who  warned 
him  that  such  action  would  be  considered  as 
a  declaration  of  war.  In  May  General  Arista 
crossed  the  river  and  attacked  General  Taylor 
on  the  field  of  Palo  Alto,  where  Taylor  won 
the  first  of  that  remarkable  series  of  victories, 
embracing  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and 
Buena  Vista,  all  gained  over  superior  forces 


of  the  enemy,  which  made  the  American  com- 
mander for  the  brief  day  which  was  left  him 
the  idol  alike  of  soldiers  and  voters. 

After  Baker's  election  in  1844,  it  was  gener- 
ally taken  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  district 
that  Lincoln  was  to  be  the  next  candidate  of 
the  Whig  party  for  Congress.  It  was  charged 
at  the  time,  and  some  recent  writers  have 
repeated  the  charge,  that  there  was  a  bargain 
made  in  1840  between  Hardin,  Baker,  Lincoln, 
and  Logan  to  succeed  each  other  in  the  order 
named.    This  sort  of  fiction  is  the  commonest 
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known  to  American  politics.  Something  like  it 
is  told,  and  more  or  less  believed,  in  half  the 
districts  in  the  country  every  year.  It  arises 
naturally  from  the  fact  that  there  are  always 
more  candidates  than  places,  that  any  one  who 
is  a  candidate  twice  is  felt  to  be  defrauding 
his  neighbors,  and  that  all  candidates  are  too 
ready  to  assure  their  constituents  that  they 
only  want  one  term,  and  too  ready  to  forget 
these  assurances  when  their  terms  are  ending. 
There  is  not  only  no  evidence  of  any  such 
bargain  among  the  men  we  have  mentioned, 
but  there  is  the  clearest  proof  of  the  contrary. 
Two  or  more  of  them  were  candidates  for  the 
nomination  at  every  election  from  the  time 
when  Stuart  retired  until  the  Whigs  lost  the 
district.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  there  was  a  tacit  understanding  among 
the  Whigs  of  the  district  that  whoever  should, 
at  each  election,  gain  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing the  one  Whig  constituency  of  the  State, 
should  hold  himself  satisfied  with  that  privilege, 
and  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection.  The 
retiring  member  was  not  always  convinced  of 
the  propriety  of  this  arrangement.  In  the  early 
part  of  January,  1846,  Hardin  was  the  only  one 
whose  name  was  mentioned  in  opposition  to 
Lincoln.  He  was  reasonably  sure  of  his  own 
county,  and  he  tried  to  induce  Lincoln  to  con- 
sent to  an  arrangement  that  all  candidates 
should  confine  themselves  to  their  own  counties 
in  the  canvass;  but  Lincoln,  who  was  very 
strong  in  the  outlying  counties  of  the  district, 
declined  the  proposition,  alleging,  as  a  reason 
for  refusing,  that  Hardin  was  so  much  better 
known  than  he,  by  reason  of  his  service  in  Con- 
gress, that  such  a  stipulation  would  give  him 
a  great  advantage.  There  was  fully  as  much 
courtesy  as  candor  in  this  plea,  and  Lincoln's 
entire  letter  was  extremely  politic  and  civil. 
"I  have  always  been  in  the  habit,"  he  says, 
"  of  acceding  to  almost  any  proposal  that  a 
friend  would  make,  and  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I 
cannot  to  this."  A  month  later  Hardin  saw  that 
his  candidacy  was  useless,  and  he  published  a 
card  withdrawing  from  the  contest,  which  was 
copied  and  commended  in  the  kindest  terms 
by  papers  friendly  to  Lincoln,  and  the  two  men 
remained  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship. 

The  convention  was  held  at  Petersburg  on 
the  1st  of  May.  Judge  Logan  placed  the  name 
of  Lincoln  before  it,  and  he  was  nominated 
unanimously.  The  Springfield  "Journal/'giving 
the  news  the  week  after,  said,"  This  nomination 
was  of  course  anticipated,  there  being  no  other 
candidate  in  the  field.  Mr.  Lincoln,weall  know, 
is  a  good  Whig,  a  good  man,  an  able  speaker, 
and  richly  deserves,  as  he  enjoys,  the  confidence 
of  the  Whigs  of  this  district  and  of  the  State." 

The  Democrats  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  a  singular 
competitor — the  famous  Methodist  preacher, 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 67-68. 


Peter  Cartwright.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
they  had  met  in  the  field  of  politics.  When 
Lincoln  ran  for  the  Legislature  on  his  return 
from  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  1832,  one  of  the 
successful  candidates  of  that  year  was  this  in- 
defatigable circuit-rider.  He  was  now  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  in  the  height  of  his  popular- 
ity, and  in  all  respects  an  adversary  not  to  be 
despised.  His  career  as  a  preacher  began  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  and  continued 
for  seventy  years.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  West,  and  grew  up  in  the 
rudest  regions  of  the  border  land  between 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  He  represents  him- 
self, with  the  usual  inverted  pride  of  a  class- 
leader,  as  having  been  a  wild,  vicious  youth ; 
but  the  catalogue  of  his  crimes  embraces  noth- 
ing less  venial  than  card-playing,  horse-racing, 
and  dancing,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  differ- 
ent amusements  could  have  been  found  in 
southern  Kentucky  in  the  year  1801.  This 
course  of  dissipation  did  not  continue  long,  as 
he  was  "converted  and  united  with  the  Eben- 
ezer  Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  in  June  of 
that  year,  when  only  sixteen  years  old,  and 
immediately  developed  such  zeal  and  power  in 
exhortation  that  less  than  a  year  later  he  was 
licensed  "  to  exercise  his  gifts  as  an  exhorter 
so  long  as  his  practice  is  agreeable  to  the  gos- 
pel. "  He  became  a  deacon  at  twenty-one,  an 
elder  at  twenty-three,  a  presiding  elder  at  twen- 
ty-seven, and  from  that  time  his  life  is  the  his- 
tory of  his  church  in  the  West  for  sixty  years. 
He  died  in  1872,  eighty-seven  years  of  age, 
having  baptized  twelve  thousand  persons  and 
preached  fifteen  thousand  sermons.  He  was. 
and  will  always  remain,  the  type  of  the  back- 
woods preacher.  Even  in  his  lifetime  the 
simple  story  of  his  life  became  so  overgrown 
with  a  net-work  of  fable  that  there  is  little  re- 
semblance between  the  simple,  courageous, 
prejudiced  itinerant  of  his  "Autobiography" 
and  the  fighting,  brawling,  half-civilized,  Prot- 
estant Friar  Tuck  of  bar-room  and  newspaper 
legend.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  always 
discard  the  weapons  of  the  flesh  in  his  com- 
bats with  the  ungodly,  and  he  was  more  than 
once  compelled  to  leave  the  pulpit  to  do  car- 
nal execution  upon  the  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  the  sanctuary ;  but  two  or  three  incidents 
of  this  sort  in  three-quarters  of  a  century  do 
not  turn  a  parson  into  a  pugilist.  He  was  a 
fluent,  self-confident  speaker,  who,  after  the 
habit  of  his  time,  addressed  his  discourses 
more  to  the  emotions  than  to  the  reason  of 
his  hearers.  His  system  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  was  of  the  most  simple  and  con- 
crete character,  and  formed  the  staple  of  his 
sermons.  He  had  no  patience  with  the  refine- 
ments and  reticences  of  modern  theology,  and 
in  his  later  years  observed  with  scorn  and 
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sorrow  the  progress  of  education  and  scholarly 
training  in  his  own  communion.  After  listen- 
ing one  day  to  a  prayer  from  a  young  minis- 
ter which  shone  more  by  its  correctness  than 
its  unction,  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying, 
"  Brother  — ,  three  prayers  like  that  would 
freeze  hell  over! " — a  consummation  which  did 
not  commend  itself  to  him  as  desirable.  He 
often  visited  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
saw  little  in  them  to  admire.  His  chief  pleasure 
on  his  return  was  to  sit  in  a  circle  of  his  friends 
and  pour  out  the  phials  of  his  sarcasm  upon 
all  the  refinements  of  life  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  which  he 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  were  tenanted 
by  a  species  of  beings  altogether  inferior  to 
the  manhood  that  filled  the  cabins  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Illinois.  An  apocryphal  story  of 
one  of  these  visits  was  often  told  of  him,  which 
pleased  him  so  that  he  never  contradicted  it : 
that  becoming  bewildered  in  the  vastness  of  a 
New  York  hotel,  he  procured  a  hatchet,  and 
in  pioneer  fashion  "blazed"  his  way  along  the 
mahogany  staircases  and  painted  corridors 
from  the  office  to  his  room.  With  all  his  ec- 
centricities, he  was  a  devout  man,  conscien- 
tious and  brave.  He  lived  in  domestic  peace 
and  honor  all  his  days,  and  dying,  he  and  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  almost  in  childhood, 
left  a  posterity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  direct  descendants  to  mourn  them.* 

With  all  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his 
church,  Peter  Cartwright  was  an  ardent  Jack- 
son politician,  with  probably  a  larger  acquaint- 
ance throughout  the  district  than  any  other 
man  in  it,  and  with  a  personal  following  which, 
beginning  with  his  own  children  and  grand- 
children and  extending  through  every  precinct, 
made  it  no  holiday  task  to  defeat  him  in  a  popu- 
lar contest.  But  Lincoln  and  his  friends  went 
energetically  into  the  canvass,  and  before  it 
closed  he  was  able  to  foresee  a  certain  victory. 

An  incident  is  related  to  show  how  accu- 
rately he  could  calculate  political  results  in 
advance — a  faculty  which  remained  with  him 
all  his  life.  A  friend,  who  was  a  Democrat, 
had  come  to  him  early  in  the  canvass  and  had 
told  him  he  wanted  to  see  him  elected,  but  did 
not  like  to  vote  against  his  party;  still  he  would 
vote  for  him,  if  the  contest  was  to  be  so  close 
that  every  vote  was  needed.  A  short  time  be- 
fore the  election  Lincoln  said  to  him,  "I  have 
got  the  preacher,  and  I  don't  want  your  vote." 

*  The  impressive  manner  of  Mrs.  Cartwright's  death, 
who  survived  her  husband  a  few  years,  is  remembered  in 
the  churches  of  Sangamon  County.  She  was  attending 
a  religious  meeting  at  Bethel  Chapel,  a  mile  from  her 
house.  She  was  called  upon  "  to  give  her  testimony," 
which  she  did  with  much  feeling,  concluding  with  the 
words,  "  the  past  three  weeks  have  been  the  happiest  of 
allmylife;  Tarn waitingfor thechariot."  Whcnthemeet- 
ing  broke  up,  she  did  not  rise  with  the  rest.  The  minister 


The  campaign  was  carried  on  almost  entire- 
ly without  expense.  Mr.  Joshua  Speed  told 
the  writers  that  some  of  the  Whigs  contributed 
a  purse  of  $200,  which  Speed  handed  to  Lin- 
coln to  pay  his  personal  expenses  in  the  can- 
vass. After  the  election  was  over  the  successful 
candidate  handed  Speed  $199.25,  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  return  it  to  the  subscribers.  "  I 
did  not  need  the  money,"  he  said.  "  I  made 
the  canvass  on  my  own  horse ;  my  entertain- 
ment, being  at  the  houses  of  friends,  cost  me 
nothing;  and  my  only  outlay  was  75  cents 
for  a  barrel  of  cider,  which  some  farm-hands 
insisted  I  should  treat  them  to." 

The  election  was  held  in  August,  and  the 
Whig  candidate's  majority  was  very  large — 
15 1 1  in  the  district,  where  Clay's  majority  had 
been  only  914,  and  where  Taylor's,  two  years 
later,  with  all  the  glamour  of  victory  about  him, 
was  ten  less.  Lincoln's  majority  in  Sangamon 
County  was  690,  which,  in  view  of  the  stand- 
ing of  his  competitor,  was  the  most  remarkable 
proof  which  could  be  given  of  his  personal 
popularity;!  it  was  the  highest  majority  ever 
given  to  any  candidate  in  the  county  during 
the  entire  period  of  Whig  ascendency  until 
Yates's  triumphant  campaign  of  1852. 

This  large  vote  was  all  the  more  noteworthy 
because  the  Whigs  were  this  year  upon  the  un- 
popular side.  The  annexation  of  Texas  was 
generally  approved  throughout  the  West,  and 
those  who  opposed  it  were  regarded  as  rather 
lacking  in  patriotism,  even  before  actual  hos- 
tilities began.  But  when  General  Taylor  and 
General  Ampudia  confronted  each  other  with 
hostile  guns  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  still 
more  after  the  brilliant  feat  of  arms  by  which 
the  Americans  opened  the  war  on  the  plain  of 
Palo  Alto,  it  required  a  good  deal  of  moral 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  and 
voters  alike  to  continue  their  attitude  of  dis- 
approval of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  shouting  paeans 
over  the  exploits  of  our  soldiers.  They  were 
assisted,  it  is  true,  by  the  fact  that  the  leading 
Whigs  of  the  State  volunteered  with  the  ut- 
most alacrity  and  promptitude  in  the  military 
service.  On  the  1  ith  of  May,  Congress  author- 
ized the  raising  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers, 
and  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  reached  Illinois, 
the  daring  and  restless  spirit  of  Hardin  leaped 
forward  to  the  fate  which  was  awaiting  him, 
and  he  instantly  issued  a  call  to  his  brigade  of 

solemnly  said,  "The  chariot  has  arrived."  —  "Early 
Settlers  of  Sangamon  County,"  by  John  Carroll  Power. 
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militia,  in  which  he  said :  "  The  general  has 
already  enrolled  himself  as  the  first  volunteer 
from  Illinois  under  the  requisition.  He  is  go- 
ing whenever  ordered.  Who  will  go  with  him  ? 
He  confidently  expects  to  be  accompanied  by 
many  of  his  brigade."  The  quota  assigned  to 
Illinois  was  three  regiments ;  these  were  quickly 
raised,*  and  an  additional  regiment  offered  by 
Baker  was  then  accepted.  The  sons  of  the 
prominent  Whigs  enlisted  as  private  soldiers ; 
David  Logan  was  a  sergeant  in  Baker's  reg- 
iment. A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Spring- 
field on  the  29th  of  May,  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
delivered  what  was  considered  a  thrilling  and 
effective  speech  on  the  condition  of  affairs,  and 
the  duty  of  citizens  to  stand  by  the  flag  of  the 
nation  until  an' honorable  peace  was  secured. 
It  was  thought  probable,  and  would  have  been 
altogether  fitting,  that  either  Colonel  Hardin, 
Colonel  Baker,  or  Colonel  Bissell,  all  of  them 
men  of  intelligence  and  distinction,  should  be 
appointed  general  of  the  Illinois  Brigade,  but 
the  Polk  administration  was  not  inclined  to 
waste  so  important  a  place  upon  men  who 
might  hereafter  have  views  of  their  own  in 
public  affairs.  The  coveted  appointment  was 
given  to  a  man  already  loaded  to  a  grotesque  de- 
gree with  political  employment  —  Mr.  Lincoln's 
old  adversary,  James  Shields.  He  had  left  the 
position  of  Auditor  of  State  to  assume  a  seat  on 
the  Bench;  leaving  this,  he  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office.  He  had  no  military  experience,  and 
so  far  as  known  no  capacity  for  the  service ; 
but  his  fervid  partisanship  and  his  nationality 
commended  him  to  Mr.  Polk  as  a  safe  servant, 
and  he  received  his  commission,  to  the  surprise 
and  derision  of  the  State.  His  bravery  in  action 
and  his  honorable  wounds  at  Cerro  Gordo 
and  Chapultepec  saved  him  from  contempt 
and  made  his  political  fortune. 

He  had  received  the  recommendation  of  the 
Illinois  Democrats  in  Congress,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  he  owed  his  appointment 
in  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  Douglas, 
who  desired  to  have  as  few  Democratic  states- 
men as  possible  in  Springfield  that  winter.  A 
Senator  was  to  be  elected,  and  Shields  had  ac- 
quired such  a  habit  of  taking  all  the  offices 
that  fell  vacant  that  it  was  only  prudent  to 
remove  him  as  far  as  convenient  from  such  a 
temptation.  The  election  was  held  in  Decem- 
ber, and  Douglas  was  promoted  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  that  seat  in  the 
Senate  which  he  held  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  session  of  1846-7  opened  with  the  San- 
gamon district  of  Illinois  unrepresented  in 
Congress.  Baker  had  gone  with  his  regiment 
to  Mexico.  It  did  not  have  the  good  fortune 
to  participate  in  any  of  the  earlier  actions  of 
the  campaign,  and  his  fiery  spirit  chafed  in  this 


enforced  idleness  of  camp  and  garrison.  He 
seized  an  occasion  which  was  offered  him  to 
go  to  Washington  as  bearer  of  dispatches,  and 
while  there  he  made  one  of  those  sudden  and 
dramatic  appearances  in  the  Capitol  which 
were  so  much  in  harmony  with  his  tastes  and 
his  character.  He  went  to  his  place  on  the 
floor,f  and  there  delivered  a  bright,  interesting 
speech  in  his  most  attractive  vein,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  army,  disavowing 
on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  any  responsibility  for 
the  war  or  its  conduct,  and  adroitly  claiming 
for  them  a  full  share  of  the  credit  for  its  pros- 
ecution. He  began  by  thanking  the  House 
for  its  kindness  in  allowing  him  the  floor,  pro- 
testing at  the  same  time  that  he  had  done  noth- 
ing to  deserve  such  courtesy.  "  I  could  wish," 
he  said,  "  that  it  had  been  the  fortune  of 
the  gallant  Davis  %  to  now  stand  where  I  do 
and  to  receive  from  gentlemen  on  all  sides  the 
congratulations  so  justly  due  to  him,  and  to 
listen  to  the  praises  of  his  brave  compeers. 
For  myself,  I  have,  unfortunately,  been  left  far 
in  the  rear  of  the  war,  and  if  now  I  venture 
to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  en- 
dured the  severest  hardships  of  the  struggle, 
whether  in  the  blood-stained  streets  of  Mon- 
terey, or  in  a  yet  sterner  form  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that 
while  I  feel  this  a  most  pleasant  duty,  it  is  in 
other  respects  a  duty  full  of  pain  ;  for  I  stand 
here,  after  six  months'  service  as  a  volunteer, 
having  seen  no  actual  warfare  in  the  field." 
Yet  even  this  disadvantage  he  turned  with 
great  dexterity  to  his  service.  He  reproached 
Congress  for  its  apathy  and  inaction  in  not 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  army  by  rein- 
forcements and  supplies;  he  flattered  the 
troops  in  the  field,  and  paid  a  touching  tribute 
to  those  who  died  of  disease  and  exposure, 
without  ever  enjoying  the  sight  of  a  battle- 
field, and  rising  to  lyric  enthusiasm,  he  repeat- 
ed a  poem  of  his  own,  which  he  had  written 
in  camp  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  of  the 
Fourth  Illinois.  He  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  his  own  party  all  the  credit  which  could 
be  claimed  for  it,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  im- 
agine how  exasperating  it  must  have  been  to 
the  majority  to  hear  so  calm  an  assumption  of 
superior  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion as  the  following:  "As  a  Whig  I  still  oc- 
cupy a  place  on  this  floor ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
worth  while  to  reply  to  such  a  charge  as  that 
the  Whigs  are  not  friends  of  their  country 
because  many  of  them  doubt  the  justice  or 
expediency  of  the  present  war.  Surely  there 
was  all  the  more  evidence  of  the  patriotism 
of  the  man   who,  doubting  the   expediency 

*  The  colonels  were  Hardin,  Bissell,  and  Freeman. 

t  December  28,  1846. 

t  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  with  the  armvin  Mexico. 
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and  even  the  entire  justice 
of  the  war,  nevertheless 
supported  it.  because  it 
was  the  war  of  his  coun- 
try. In  the  one  it  might 
be  mere  enthusiasm  and  an 
impetuous  temperament ; 
in  the  other  it  was  true 
patriotism,  a  sense  of  duty. 
Homer  represents  Hec- 
tor as  strongly  doubting 
the  expediency  of  the  war 
against  Greece.  He  gave 
his  advice  against  it ;  he 
had  no  sympathy  with 
Paris,  whom  he  bitterly 
reproached,  much  less  with 
Helen ;  yet,  when  the  war 
came,  and  the  Grecian 
forces  were  marshaled  on 
the  plain,  and  their  crook- 
ed keels  were  seen  cutting 
the  sands  of  the  Trojan 
coast,  Hector  was  a  flam- 
ing fire,  his  beaming  hel- 
met was  seen  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight.  There  are 
in  the  American  army 
many  who  have  the  spirit 
of  Hector;  who  strongly 
doubt  the  propriety  of  the 
war,  and  especially  the 
manner  of  its  commence- 
ment ;  who  yet  are  ready 
to  pour  out  their  hearts' 
best  blood  like  water,  and 
their  lives  with  it,  on  a  for- 
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THE    BOUNDARIES    OF    TEXAS. 


This  map  gives  the  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  as  defined  by  the 
treaty  of  1828  ;  the  westerly  bank  of  the  Sabine  River  from  its  mouth  to  the  yiA  degree  of 
latitude ;  thence  due  north  to  the  Red  River,  following  the  course  of  that  stream  to  the  100th 
degree  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich  ;  thence  due  north  to  the  Arkansas  River,  and  run- 
ning along  its  south  bank  to  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  place  where  Leadville 
now  stands ;  thence  due  north  to  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude,  which  it  follows  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

On  the  west  will  be  seen  the  boundaries  claimed  by' Mexico  and  the  United  States  after  the 

annexation  of  Texas.     The  Mexican  authorities  considered  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  to 

be  the  Nueces  River,  from  mouth  to  source ;   thence  by  an  indefinite  line  to  the  Rio  Pecos, 

r    and  through  the  elevated  and  barren  Llano  Estacado  to  the  source  of  the  main  branch  of  the 

eign    Shore,    in    deiense    OI     Red  River,  and  along  that  river  to  the  100th  meridian.     The  United  States  adopted  the 

the      American      flaS'      and     Texan  claim  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  as  their  western  limit.     By  the  treaty  of  peace  of 

8  1848,  the  Mexicans  relinquished  to  the  United  States  the  territory  between  *be  Nueces  and 

American  glory.     *  the   Rio  Grande  del  Norte;  also  the  territory  lying  between  the  last-named  river  and  the 

Trv^Tv-«ci/-liofalTr  nft-m*  w^ol^       Pacific  Ocean,  and  north  of  the  Gila  River  and  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  which 

lmmeaiateiy  alter  maK-    was  a  short  distance  above  the  town  of  E1  Paso._j.  w. 
ing  this  speech,  Baker  in- 
creased the  favorable  impression  created  by    Orleans,  to  embark  there  for  Mexico.    He  had 
it  by  resigning  his  seat  in  Congress  and  hurry-    heard  of  the  advance  of  Santa  Anna  upon 
ing  as  fast  as  steam  could  carry  him  to  New    Saltillo,  and  did  not  wish  to  lose  any  opportu- 


*  We  give  a  copy  of  these  lines,  not  on  account  of 
their  intrinsic  merit,  but  as  illustrating  the  versatility 
of  the  lawyer,  orator,  and  soldier  who  wrote  them. 

Where  rolls  the  rushing  Rio  Grande, 

How  peacefully  they  sleep  ! 
Far  from  their  native  Northern  land, 

Far  from  the  friends  who  weep. 
No  rolling  drums  disturb  their  rest 

Beneath  the  sandy  sod; 
The  mold  lies  heavy  on  each  breast, 

The  spirit  is  with  God. 

They  heard  their  country's  call,  and  came 

To  battle  for  the  right; 
Each  bosom  filled  with  martial  flame, 

And  kindling  for  the  fight. 
Light  was  their  measured  footstep  when 

They  moved  to  seek  the  foe ; 


Alas  that  hearts  so  fiery  then 
Should  soon  be  cold  and  low  ! 

They  did  not  die  in  eager  strife 

Upon  a  well-fought  field ; 
Nor  from  the  red  wound  poured  their  life 

Where  cowering  foemen  yield. 
Death's  ghastly  shade  was  slowly  cast 

Upon  each  manly  brow, 
But  calm  and  fearless  to  the  last, 

They  sleep  securely  now. 

Yet  shall  a  grateful  country  give 

Her  honors  to  their  name ; 
In  kindred  hearts  their  memory  live, 

And  history  guard  their  fame. 
Not  unremembered  do  they  sleep 

Upon  a  foreign  strand, 
Though  near  their  graves  thy  wild  waves  sweep, 

O  rushing  Rio  Grande  ! 
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nity  of  fighting  which  might  fall  in  the  way  of 
his  regiment.  He  arrived  to  find  his  troops 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  General 
Scott ;  and  although  he  missed  Buena  Vista,  he 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Cerro  Gordo. 
When  Shields  was  wounded,  Baker  took  com- 
mand of  his  brigade,  and  by  a  gallant  charge 
on  the  Mexican  guns  gained  possession  of  the 
Jalapa  road,  an  act  by  which  a  great  portion 
of  the  fruits  of  that  victory  were  harvested. 

His  resignation  left  a  vacancy  in  Congress, 
and  a  contest,  characteristic  of  the  politics  of 
the  time,  at  once  sprang  up  over  it.  The  ra- 
tional course  would  have  been  to  elect  Lincoln, 
but,  with  his  usual  overstrained  delicacy,  he 
declined  to  run,  thinking  it  fair  to  give  other 
aspirants  a  chance  for  the  term  of  two  months. 
The  Whigs  nominated  a  respectable  man 
named  Brown,  but  a  short  while  before  the 
election  John  Henry,  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  announced  himself  as  a  candidate,  and 
appealed  for  votes  on  the  sole  ground  that  he 
was  a  poor  man  and  wanted  the  place  for  the 
mileage.  Brown,  either  recognizing  the  force  of 
this  plea,  or  smitten  with  a  sudden  disgust  for 
a  service  in  which  such  pleas  were  possible, 
withdrew  from  the  canvass,  and  Henry  got  his 
election  and  his  mileage. 

THE    THIRTIETH    CONGRESS. 

The  Thirtieth  Congress  organized  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1847.  Its  roll  contained  the 
names  of  many  eminent  men,  few  of  whom 
were  less  known  than  his  which  was  destined 
to  a  fame  more  wide  and  enduring  than  all 
the  rest  together.  It  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  sole 
distinction  that  he  was  the  only  Whig  member 
from  Illinois.  He  entered  upon  the  larger  field 
of  work  which  now  lay  before  him  without  any 
special  diffidence,  but  equally  without  elation. 
Writing  to  his  friend  Speed  soon  after  his 
election  he  said,  "  Being  elected  to  Congress, 
though  I  am  very  grateful  to  our  friends  for 
having  done  it,  has  not  pleased  me  as  much 
as  I  expected," —  an  experience  not  unknown 
to  most  public  men,  but  probably  intensified 
in  Lincoln's  case  by  his  constitutional  mel- 
ancholy. He  went  about  his  work  with  little 
gladness,  but  with  a  dogged  sincerity  and  an 
inflexible  conscience. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Whigs 
were  to  derive  at  least  a  temporary  advan- 
tage from  the  war  which  the  Democrats  had 
brought  upon  the  country,  although  it   was 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Lincoln  to 
his  partner,  Mr.  Herndon,  gives  the  names  of  some  of 
the  Whig  soldiers  who  persisted  in  their  faith  through- 
out the  war :  "  As  to  the  Whig  men  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  war,  so  far  as  they  have  spoken  to  my 
hearing,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  unjust 
the  President's  conduct  in  the  beginning  of  the  war. 


destined  in  its  later  consequences  to  sweep 
the  former  party  out  of  existence  and  exile 
the  other  from  power  for  many  years.  The 
House  was  so  closely  divided  that  Lincoln, 
writing  on  the  5th,  expressed  some  doubt 
whether  the  Whigs  could  elect  all  their  caucus 
nominees,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  VVinthrop  was 
chosen  Speaker  the  next  day  by  a  majority  of 
one  vote.  The  President  showed  in  his  mes- 
sage that  he  was  doubtful  of  the  verdict  of 
Congress  and  the  country  upon  the  year's 
operations,  and  he  argued  with  more  solici- 
tude than  force  in  defense  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Administration  in  regard  to  the  war  with 
Mexico.  His  anxiety  was  at  once  shown  to 
be  well  founded.  The  first  attempt  made  by 
his  friends  to  indorse  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  met  by  a  stern  rebuke  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  passed  an 
amendment  proposed  by  George  Ashmun  that 
"  the  war  had  been  unnecessarily  and  uncon- 
stitutionally commenced  by  the  President." 
This  severe  declaration  was  provoked  and 
justified  by  the  persistent  and  disingenuous 
assertion  of  the  President  that  the  preceding 
Congress  had  "  with  virtual  unanimity  "  de- 
clared that  "  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mex- 
ico " —  the  truth  being  that  a  strong  minority 
had  voted  to  strike  out  those  words  from  the 
preamble  of  the  supply  bill,  but  being  outvoted 
in  this,  they  were  compelled  either  to  vote 
for  preamble  and  bill  together,  or  else  refuse 
supplies  to  the  army.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  the  Whigs  and  other  opponents  of  the 
war  should  take  the  first  opportunity  to  give 
the  President  their  opinion  of  such  a  misrep- 
resentation. The  position  of  the  opposition 
had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  very 
victories  upon  which  Mr.  Polk  had  confidently 
relied  for  his  vindication.  Both  our  armies  in 
Mexico  were  under  command  of  Whig  gen- 
erals, and  among  the  subordinate  officers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field,  a  full 
share  were  Whigs,  who,  to  an  extent  unusual 
in  wars  of  political  significance,  retained  their 
attitude  of  hostility  to  the  administration  un- 
der whose  orders  they  were  serving.  Some 
of  them  had  returned  to  their  places  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  brandishing  their  laurels  with 
great  effect  in  the  faces  of  their  opponents 
who  had  talked  while  they  fought.*  When 
we  number  the  names  which  leaped  into  sud- 
den fame  in  that  short  but  sanguinary  war,  it 
is  surprising  to  find  how  few  of  them  sympa- 
thized with  the  party  which  brought  it  on,  or 

They  do  not  suppose  that  such  denunciation  is  directed 
by  undying  hatred  to  them,  as  '  the  Register  '  would 
have  it  believed.  There  are  two  such  Whigs  on  this 
floor  (Colonel  Haskell  and  Major  James").  The  former 
fought  as  a  colonel  by  the  side  of  Colonel  Baker,  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  and  stands  side  by  side  with  me  in  the 
vote  that  you  seem  dissatisfied  with.    The  latter,  the 
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with  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  waged. 
The  earnest  opposition  of  Taylor  to  the  scheme 
of  the  annexationists  did  not  hamper  his  move- 
ments or  paralyze  his  arm,  when  with  his  lit- 
tle band  of  regulars  he  beat  the  army  of  Arista 
on  the  plain  of  Palo  Alto,  and  again  in  the 
precipitous  Resaca  de  la  Palma ;  took  by 
storm  the  fortified  city  of  Monterey,  defended 
by  a  greatly  superior  force;  and  finally,  with 
a  few  regiments  of  raw  levies,  posted  among 
the  rocky  spurs  and  gorges  about  the  farm  of 
Buena  Vista,  met  and  defeated  the  best-led 
and  best-fought  army  the  Mexicans  ever 
brought  into  the  field,  outnumbering  him  more 
than  four  to  one.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
Whigs  should  profit  by  the  glory  gained  by 
Whig  valor,  no  matter  in  what  cause.  The 
attitude  of  the  opposition  — sure  of  their  ad- 
vantage and  exulting  in  it  —  was  never  per- 
haps more  clearly  and  strongly  set  forth  than 
in  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  near  the 
close  of  this  session.    He  said : 

"  As  General  Taylor  is  par  excellence  the  hero  of 
the  Mexican  War,  and  as  you  Democrats  say  we 
Whigs  have  always  opposed  the  war,  you  think  it  must 
be  very  awkward  and  embarrassing  for  us  to  go  for 
General  Taylor.  The  declaration  that  we  have  always 
opposed  the  war  is  true  or  false  accordingly  as  one 
may  understand  the  term  'opposing  the  war.'  If  to 
say  '  the  war  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally 
commenced  by  the  President '  be  opposing  the  war, 
then  the  Whigs  have  very  generally  opposed  it. 
Whenever  they  have  spoken  at  all  they  have  said  this  ; 
and  they  have  said  it  on  what  has  appeared  good  rea- 
son to  them  ;  the  marching  of  an  army  into  the  midst 
of  a  peaceful  Mexican  settlement,  frightening  the  in- 
habitants away,  leaving  their  growing  crops  and  other 
property  to  destruction,  to  yon  may  appear  a  perfectly 
amiable,  peaceful,  unprovoking  procedure ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  so  to  us.  So  to  call  such  an  act,  to  us  ap- 
pears no  other  than  a  naked,  impudent  absurdity,  and 
we  speak  of  it  accordingly.  But  if  when  the  war  had 
begun,  and  had  become  the  cause  of  the  country,  the 
giving  of  our  money  and  our  blood,  in  common  with 
yours,  was  support  of  the  war,  then  it  is  not  true  that 
we  have  always  opposed  the  war.  With  few  individual 
exceptions,  you  have  constantly  had  our  votes  here  for 
all  the  necessary  supplies.  And,  more  than  this,  you 
have  had  the  services,  the  blood,  and  the  lives  of  our 
political  brethren  in  every  trial,  and  on  every  field. 
The  beardless  boy  and  the  mature  man,  the  humble 
and  the  distinguished, —  you  have  had  them.  Through 
suffering  and  death,  by  disease  and  in  battle,  they 
have  endured  and  fought  and  fallen  with  you.  Clay 
and  Webster  each  gave  a  son,  never  to  be  returned. 
From  the  State  of  my  own  residence,  besides  other 
worthy  but  less-known  Whig  names,  we  sent  Marshall, 
Morrison,  Baker,  and  Hardin  ;  they  all  fought,  and  one 
fell,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  one  we  lost  our  best  Whig 
man.  Nor  were  the  Whigs  few  in  number  or  laggard 
in  the  day  of  battle.  In  that  fearful,  bloody,  breathless 
struggle  at  Buena  Vista,  where  each  man's  hard  task 
was  to  beat  back  five  foes  or  die  himself,  of  the  five 
high  officers  who  perished,  four  were  Whigs." 

history  of  whose  capture  with  Cassius  Clay  you  well 
know,  had  not  arrived  here  when  that  vote  was  given  ; 
but,  as  I  understand,  he  stands  ready  to  give  just  such 
a  vote  whenever  an  occasion  shall  present.  Baker, 
too,  who  is  now  here,  says  the  truth  is  undoubtedly  that 
way  ;  and  whenever  he  shall  speak  out,  he  will  say 


There  was  no  other  refuge  for  the  Demo- 
crats after  the  Whigs  had  adopted  Taylor  as 
their  especial  hero,  as  Scott  was  also  a  Whig 
and  an  original  opponent  of  the  war.  His 
victories  have  never  received  the  credit  justly 
due  them  on  account  of  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  they  were  gained.  The  student  of 
military  history  will  rarely  meet  with  accounts 
of  battles  in  any  age  where  the  actual  opera- 
tions coincide  so  exactly  with  the  orders  issued 
upon  the  eve  of  conflict,  as  in  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  wonderfully  energetic  and  suc- 
cessful campaign  in  which  General  Scott  with 
a  handful  of  men  renewed  the  memory  of  the 
conquest  of  Cortes,  in  his  triumphant  march 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital.  The  plan  of 
the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  was  so  fully  carried 
out  in  action  that  the  official  report  is  hardly 
more  than  the  general  orders  translated  from 
the  future  tense  to  the  past.  The  story  of 
Chapultepec  has  the  same  element  of  the 
marvelous  in  it.  The  general  commands  ap- 
parent impossibilities  in  the  closest  detail  on 
one  day,  and  the  next  day  reports  that  they 
have  been  accomplished.  These  successes 
were  not  cheaply  attained.  The  Mexicans, 
though  deficient  in  science  and  in  military 
intelligence,  fought  with  bravery  and  some- 
times with  desperation.  The  enormous  per- 
centage of  loss  in  his  army  proves  that  Scott 
was  engaged  in  no  light  work.  He  marched 
from  Pueblo  with  about  ten  thousand  men, 
and  his  losses  in  the  basin  of  Mexico  were 
2703,  of  whom  383  were  officers.  But  neither 
he  nor  Taylor  was  a  favorite  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  their  brilliant  success  brought  no 
gain  of  popularity  to  Mr.  Polk  and  his  Cabinet. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  session  little 
was  talked  about  except  the  Mexican  war,  its 
causes,  its  prosecution,  and  its  probable  re- 
sults. In  these  wordy  engagements  the  Whigs, 
partly  for  the  reasons  we  have  mentioned, 
partly  through  their  unquestionable  superiority 
in  debate,  and  partly  by  virtue  of  their  stronger 
cause,  usually  had  the  advantage.  There  was 
no  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  however,  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  There  was  hardly  a 
vote,  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Winthrop  as 
Speaker,  where  the  two  sides  divided  accord- 
ing to  their  partisan  nomenclature.  The  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  even  where  its  presence  was 
not  avowed,  had  its  secret  influence  upon 
every  trial  of  strength  in  Congress,  and  South- 
ern Whigs  were  continually  found  sustaining 
the  President,  and  New  England  Democrats 
voting  against  his  most  cherished  plans.    Not 

so.  Colonel  Doniphan,  too,  the  favorite  Whig  of  Mis- 
souri, and  who  overran  all  northern  Mexico,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  in  a  public  speech  at  St.  Louis,  condemned 
the  Administration  in  relation  to  the  war,  if  I  remem- 
ber. G.  T.  M.  Davis,  who  has  been  through  almost  the 
whole  war,  declares  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay;  "  etc. 
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even  all  the  Democrats  of  the  South  could  be 
relied  on  by  the  Administration.  The  most 
powerful  leader  of  them  all  denounced  with 
bitter  earnestness  the  conduct  of  the  war,  for 
which  he  was  greatly  responsible.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, in  an  attack  upon  the  President's  policy, 
January  4,  1848,  said,  "  I  opposed  the  war, 
not  only  because  it  might  have  been  easily 
avoided ;  not  only  because  the  President  had 
no  authority  to  order  a  part  of  the  disputed 
territory  in  possession  of  the  Mexicans  to  be 
occupied  by  our  troops ;  not  only  because  I 
believed  the  allegations  upon  which  Congress 
sanctioned  the  war  untrue,  but  from  high  con- 
siderations of  policy ;  because  I  believed  it 
would  lead  to  many  and  serious  evils  to  the 
country  and  greatly  endanger  its  free  institu- 
tions." It  was  probably  not  so  much  the  free 
institutions  of  the  country  that  the  South 
Carolina  Senator  was  disturbed  about  as  some 
others.  He  perhaps  felt  that  the  friends  of 
slavery  had  set  in  motion  a  train  of  events 
whose  result  was  beyond  their  ken.  Mr.  Pal- 
frey of  Massachusetts  a  few  days  later  said 
with  as  much  sagacity  as  wit  that  "  Mr.  Cal- 
houn thought  that  he  could  set  fire  to  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  and  extinguish  it  when  half- 
consumed."  In  his  anxiety  that  the  war  should 
be  brought  to  an  end,  Calhoun  proposed  that 
the  United  States  army  should  evacuate  the 
Mexican  capital,  establish  a  defensive  line, 
and  hold  it  as  the  only  indemnity  possible  to 
us.  He  had  no  confidence  in  treaties,  and  be- 
lieved that  no  Mexican  government  was  capa- 
ble of  carrying  one  into  effect.  A  few  days 
later,*  in  a  running  debate,  Mr.  Calhoun  made 
an  important  statement  which  still  further 
strengthened  the  contention  of  the  Whigs. 
He  said  that  in  making  the  treaty  of  annex- 
ation he  did  not  assume  that  the  Rio  del 
Norte  was  the  western  boundary  of  Texas ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  assumed  that  the  boundary 
was  an  unsettled  one  between  Mexico  and 
Texas ;  and  that  he  had  intimated  to  our 
charge  d'affaires  that  we  were  prepared  to 
settle  the  boundary  on  the  most  liberal  terms ! 
This  was  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
position  held  by  most  Democrats  before  the 
Rio  Grande  boundary  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent an  article  of  faith.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll, 
one  of  the  leading  men  upon  that  side  in 
Congress,  in  a  speech  three  years  before  had 
said,  "  The  stupendous  deserts  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Bravo  rivers  are  the  natural 
boundaries  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Mauritanian races";  a  statement  which,  how- 
ever faulty  from  the  point  of  view  of  ethnol- 
ogy and  physical  geography,  shows  clearly 
enough  the  view  then  held  of  the  boundary 
question. 

*  January  13,  1848. 


The  discipline  of  both  parties  was  more  or 
less  relaxed  under  the  influence  of  the  slavery 
question.  It  was  singular  to  see  Mr.  McLane 
of  Baltimore  rebuking  Mr.  Clingman  of  North 
Carolina  for  mentioning  that  forbidden  subjeet 
on  the  floor  of  the  House ;  Mr.  Reverdy  John- 
son, a  Whig  from  Maryland,  administering 
correction  to  Mr.  Hale,  an  insubordinate  Dem- 
ocrat from  New  Hampshire,  for  the  same 
offense,  and  at  the  same  time  screaming  that 
the  "  blood  of  our  glorious  battle  fields  in  Mex- 
ico rested  on  the  hands  of  the  President  ";  Mr. 
Clingman  challenging  the  House  with  the 
broad  statement  that  "  it  is  a  misnomer  to 
speak  of  our  institution  at  the  South  as  pecul- 
iar; ours  is  the  general  system  of  the  world, 
and  the  free  system  is  the  peculiar  one,"  and 
Mr.  Palfrey  dryly  responding  that  slavery  was 
natural  just  as  barbarism  was;  just  as  fig-leaves 
and  bare  skins  were  a  natural  dress.  When  the 
time  arrived,  however,  for  leaving  off  grimacing 
and  posturing,  and  the  House  went  to  voting, 
the  advocates  of  slavery  usually  carried  the 
day,  as  the  South,  Whigs  and  Democrats  to- 
gether, voted  solidly,  and  the  North  was  di- 
vided. Especially  was  this  the  case  after  the 
arrival  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  which  was  signed 
at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  on  the  2d  of  February 
and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  only  twen- 
ty days  later.  It  was  ratified  by  that  body  on 
the  10th  of  March,  with  a  series  of  amend- 
ments which  were  at  once  accepted  by  Mex- 
ico, and  the  treaty  of  peace  was  officially  pro- 
mulgated on  the  national  festival  of  the  Fourth 
of  July.  From  the  hour  when  the  treaty  was 
received  in  Washington,  however,  the  discus- 
sion as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  naturally 
languished ;  the  ablest  speeches  of  the  day  be- 
fore became  obsolete  in  the  presence  of  accom- 
plished facts;  and  the  interest  of  Congress 
promptly  turned  to  the  more  important  sub- 
ject of  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  vast 
domain  which  our  arms  had  conquered  and 
the  treaty  confirmed  to  us.  No  one  in  Amer- 
ica then  realized  the  magnitude  of  this  acqui- 
sition. Its  stupendous  physical  features  were 
as  little  appreciated  as  the  vast  moral  and 
political  results  which  were  to  flow  from  its 
entrance  into  our  commonwealth.  It  was  only 
known,  in  general  terms,  that  our  new  posses- 
sions covered  ten  degrees  of  latitude  and  fifteen 
of  longitude;  that  we  had  acquired,  in  short, 
six  hundred  and  thirty- thousand  square  miles 
of  desert,  mountain,  and  wilderness.  There  was 
no  dream,  then,  of  that  portentous  discovery 
which,  even  while  the  Senate  was  wrangling 
over  the  treaty,  had  converted  Captain  Suttar's 
farm  at  Coloma  into  a  mining  camp  —  for  his 
ruin  and  the  sudden  up-building  of  many  co- 
lossal fortunes.  The  name  of  California,  which 
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conveys  to-day  such  opulent  suggestions,  then 
meant  nothing  but  barrenness,  and  Nevada 
was  a  name  as  yet  unknown  —  some  future 
Congressman,  innocent  of  taste  and  of  Spanish, 
was  to  hit  upon  the  absurdity  of  calling  that 
land  of  silver  and  cactus,  of  the  orange  and 
the  sage-hen,  the  land  of  snow.  But  imperfect 
as  was  the  appreciation,  at  that  day,  of  the 
possibilities  which  lay  hidden  in  these  sunset 
regions,  there  was  still  enough  of  instinctive 
greed  in  the  minds  of  politicians  to  make  them 
a  subject  of  lively  interest  and  intrigue.*  At 
the  first  showing  of  hands,  the  South  was 
successful. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  Congress  this  contest 
had  begun  over  the  spoils  of  a  victory  not  yet 
achieved.  President  Polk,  foreseeing  the  prob- 
ability of  an  acquisition  of  territory  by  treaty, 
had  asked  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  that  purpose.  A  bill  was  at  once  reported 
in  that  sense,  appropriating  $30,000  for  the 
expenses  of  the  negotiation  and  $2,000,000 
to  be  used  in  the  President's  discretion.  But 
before  it  passed,  a  number  of  Northern  Demo- 
crats t  had  become  alarmed  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion that  might  be  made  of  the  territory  thus 
acquired,  which  was  now  free  soil  by  Mexican 
law.  After  a  hasty  consultation  they  agreed 
upon  a  proviso  to  the  bill,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  a  man  of  respectable  abilities,  who 
then,  and  long  afterwards,  held  a  somewhat 
prominent  position  among  the  public  men  of 
his  State ;  but  his  sole  claim  to  a  place  in 
history  rests  upon  these  few  lines  which  he 
moved  to  add  to  the  first  section  of  the  bill 
under  discussion : 

"  Provided,  That  as  an  express  and  fundamental  con- 
dition to  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of 
any  treaty  that  may  be  negotiated  between  them,  and 
to  the  use  by  the  Executive  of  the  moneys  herein  ap- 
propriated, neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
shall  exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except  for 
crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted." 

This  condition  seemed  so  fair,  when  first 
presented  to  the  Northern  conscience,  that 
only  three  members  from  the  free  States  voted 

*  To  show  how  crude  and  vague  were  the  ideas  of 
even  the  most  intelligent  men  in  relation  to  this  great 
empire,  we  give  a  few  lines  from  the  closing  page  of 
E.  D.  Mansfield's  "History  of  the  Mexican  War."  "But 
will  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  space  ever  be  inhab- 
ited by  any  but  the  restless  hunter  and  the  wandering 
trapper?  Two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  this 
territory,  in  New  California,  has  been  trod  by  the  foot 
of  no  civilized  being.  No  spy  or  pioneer  or  vagrant 
trapper  has  ever  returned  to  report  the  character  and 
scenery  of  that  waste  and  lonely  wilderness.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles  more  are  occupied  with 
broken  mountains  and  dreary  wilds.  But  little  remains 
then  for  civilization." 

t  Some  of  the  more  conspicuous  among  them  were 


No  in  committee.  The  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed —  80  to  64  —  and  the  bill  reported  to  the 
House.  A  desperate  effort  was  then  made  by 
the  pro-slavery  members  to  kill  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  amendment 
with  it.  This  failed, |  and  the  bill,  as  amended, 
passed  the  House,  but  going  to  the  Senate  a 
few  hours  before  the  close  of  the  session,  it 
lapsed  without  a  vote. 

As  soon  as  the  wrar  was  ended  and  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  this 
subject  assumed  a  new  interest  and  importance, 
and  a  resolution  embodying  the  principle  of 
the  Wilmot  proviso  was  brought  before  the 
House  by  Mr.  Harvey  Putnam  of  New  York, 
but  no  longer  with  the  same  success.  The 
South  was  now  solid  against  it,  and  such  a 
disintegration  of  conscience  among  Northern 
Democrats  had  set  in,  that  whereas  only  three 
of  them  in  the  last  Congress  had  seen  fit  to 
approve  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  free 
territory,  twenty-five  now  voted  with  the 
South  against  maintaining  the  existing  con- 
ditions there.  The  fight  was  kept  up  during 
the  session  in  various  places ;  if  now  and  then 
a  temporary  advantage  seemed  gained  in  the 
House,  it  was  lost  in  the  Senate,  and  no  per- 
manent progress  was  made. 

What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  general 
discussion  provoked  by  the  Mexican  war  ap- 
peared necessary  to  explain  the  part  taken  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  floor.  He  came  to  his 
place  unheralded  and  without  any  special 
personal  pretensions.  His  first  participation 
in  debate  can  best  be  described  in  his  own 
quaint  and  simple  words  :  §  "As  to  speech- 
making,  by  way  of  getting  the  hang  of  the 
House,  I  made  a  little  speech  two  or  three 
days  ago  on  a  post-office  question  of  no 
general  interest.  I  find  speaking  here  and 
elsewhere  about  the  same  thing.  I  was  about 
as  badly  scared,  and  no  worse,  as  I  am  when 
I  speak  in  court.  I  expect  to  make  one  with- 
in a  week  or  two  in  which  I  hope  to  succeed 
well  enough  to  wish  you  to  see  it."  He  evi- 
dently had  the  orator's  temperament  —  the 
mixture  of  dread  and  eagerness  which  all  good 
speakers  feel  before  facing  an  audience,  which 

Hamlin  of  Maine,  Preston  King  of  New  York,  Wil- 
mot of  Pennsylvania,  Brinckerhoff  of  Ohio,  McClelland 
of  Michigan,  etc. 

%  In  this  important  and  significant  vote  all  the 
Whigs  but  one  and  almost  all  the  Democrats,  from 
the  free  States,  together  with  Wm.  P.  Thomasson  and 
Henry  Grider,  Whigs  from  Kentucky,  voted  against 
killing  the  amended  bill,  in  all  93.  On  the  other 
side  were  all  the  members  from  slave-holding  States, 
except  Thomasson  and  Grider,  and  the  following 
from  free  States,  Douglas  and  McClernand  from  Illi- 
nois, Petit  from  Indiana,  and  Schenck,  a  Whig,  from 
Ohio,  in  all  79. — Greeley's  "American  Conflict,"  I.  p. 
189. 

\  Letter  to  Wm.  H.  Herndon,  January  8,  1848. 
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made  Cicero  tremble  and  turn  pale  when  rising 
in  the  Forum.  The  speech  he  was  pondering 
was  made  only  four  days  later,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  and  few  better  maiden  speeches  — 
for  it  was  his  first  formal  discourse  in  Con- 
gress—  have  ever  been  made  in  that  House. 
He  preceded  it,  and  prepared  for  it,  by  the 
introduction,  on  the  2 2d  of  December,  of  a 
series  of  resolutions  referring  to  the  Presi- 
dent's persistent  assertions  that  the  war  had 
been  begun  by  Mexico,  "  by  invading  our 
territory  and  shedding  the  blood  of  our  citi- 
zens on  our  own  soil,"  and  calling  upon  him 
to  give  the  House  more  specific  information 
upon  these  points.  As  these  resolutions  be- 
came somewhat  famous  afterwards,  and  were 
relied  upon  to  sustain  the  charge  of  a  lack  of 
patriotism  made  by  Mr.  Douglas  against  their 
author,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  them  here, 
especially  as  they  are  the  first  production  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  pen  after  his  entry  upon  the 
field  of  national  politics.  We  omit  the  pre- 
amble, which  consists  of  quotations  from  the 
President's  message. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives .  That 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully  re- 
quested to  inform  this  House: 

First.  Whether  the  spot  on  which  the  blood  of  our 
citizens  was  shed,  as  in  his  messages  declared,  was  or 
was  not  within  the  territory  of  Spain,  at  least  after 
the  treaty  of  1819,  until  the  Mexican  revolution. 

Second.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  the 
territory  which  was  wrested  from  Spain  by  the  revo- 
lutionary government  of  Mexico. 

Third.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  a  settle- 
ment of  people,  which  settlement  has  existed  ever  since 
long  before  the  Texas  revolution  and  until  its  inhabitants 
fled  before  the  approach  of  the  United  States  army. 

Fourth.  Whether  that  settlement  is  or  is  not  isolated 
from  any  and  all  other  settlements  by  the  Gulf  and 
the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south  and  west,  and  by  wide 
uninhabited  regions  in  the  north  and  east. 

Fifth.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  have  ever  submitted 
themselves  to  the  government  or  laws  of  Texas  or  of 
the  United  States,  by  consent  or  by  compulsion,  either 
by  accepting  office,  or  voting  at  elections,  or  paying 
tax,  or  serving  on  juries,  or  having  process  served 
upon  them,  or  in  any  other  way. 

Sixth.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement  did 
or  did  not  flee  from  the  approach  of  the  United  States 
army,  leaving  unprotected  their  homes  and  their  grow- 
ing crops,  before  the  blood  was  shed,  as  in  the  mes- 
sages stated ;  and  whether  the  first  blood  so  shed  was 
or  was  not  shed  within  the  inclosure  of  one  of  the 
people  who  had  thus  fled  from  it. 

Seventh.  Whether  our  citizens  whose  blood  was 
shed,  as  in  his  message  declared,  were  or  were  not  at 
that  time  armed  officers  and  soldiers,  sent  into  that 
settlement  by  the  military  order  of  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Eighth.  Whether  the  military  force  of  the  United 
States  was  or  was  not  so  sent  into  that  settlement  after 
General  Taylor  had  more  than  once  intimated  to  the 
War  Department  that  in  his  opinion  no  such  movement 
was  necessary  to  the  defense  or  protection  of  Texas. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
President  to  answer  these  questions,  one  by 


one,  according  to  the  evidence  in  his  posses- 
sion, without  surrendering  every  position  he 
had  taken  in  his  messages  for  the  last  two 
years.  An  answer  was  probably  not  expected ; 
the  resolutions  were  never  acted  upon  by  the 
House,  the  vote  on  the  Ashmun  proposition 
having  sufficiently  indicated  the  view  which 
the  majority  held  of  the  President's  precipitate 
and  unconstitutional  proceeding.  But  they 
served  as  a  text  for  the  speech  which  Lincoln 
made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  which  de- 
serves the  attentive  reading  of  any  one  who 
imagines  that  there  was  anything  accidental 
in  the  ascendency  which  he  held  for  twenty 
years  among  the  public  men  of  Illinois.  The 
winter  was  mostly  devoted  to  speeches  upon 
the  same  subject  from  men  of  eminence  and 
experience,  but  it  is  within  bounds  to  say 
there  was  not  a  speech  made  in  the  House 
that  year  superior  to  this,  in  clearness  of  state- 
ment, severity  of  criticism  combined  with 
soberness  of  style,  or,  what  is  most  surprising, 
finish  and  correctness.  In  its  close,  clear  argu- 
ment, its  felicity  of  illustration,  its  restrained 
yet  burning  earnestness,  it  belongs  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  class  of  addresses  as  those 
which  he  made  a  dozen  years  later.  The 
ordinary  Congressman  can  never  conclude  in- 
side the  limits  assigned  him ;  he  must  beg  for 
unanimous  consent  for  an  extension  of  time 
to  come  to  his  sprawling  peroration.  But  this 
masterly  speech  covered  the  whole  ground 
of  the  controversy,  and  so  intent  was  Lincoln 
on  not  exceeding  his  hour  that  he  finished 
his  task,  to  his  own  surprise,  in  forty-five  min- 
utes. It  is  an  admirable  discourse,  and  the 
oblivion  which  overtook  it,  along  with  the 
other  volumes  of  speeches  made  at  the  same 
time,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  remem- 
bering that  the  Guadalupe  Treaty  came  sud- 
denly in  upon  the  debate,  with  its  immense 
consequences  sweeping  forever  out  of  view 
all  consideration  of  the  causes  and  the  proc- 
esses which  led  to  the  momentous  result. 

Lincoln's  speech  and  his  resolutions  were 
alike  inspired  with  one  purpose :  to  correct 
what  he  considered  an  error  and  a  wrong  ;  to 
rectify  a  misrepresentation  which  he  could 
not,  in  his  very  nature,  permit  to  go  uncon- 
tradicted. It  gratified  his  offended  moral 
sense  to  protest  against  the  false  pretenses 
which  he  saw  so  clearly,  and  it  pleased  his 
fancy  as  a  lawyer  to  bring  a  truth  to  light 
which  somebody,  as  he  thought,  wTas  trying 
to  conceal.  He  certainly  got  no  other  reward 
for  his  trouble.  His  speech  was  not  particu- 
larly well  received  in  Illinois.  His  own  part- 
ner, Mr.  Herndon,  a  young  and  ardent  man, 
with  more  heart  than  learning,  more  feeling  for 
the  flag  than  for  international  justice,  could 
not,  or  would  not,  understand  Mr.  Lincoln's 
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position,  and  gave  him  great  pain  by  his  let- 
ters. Again  and  again  Lincoln  explained  to 
him  the  difference  between  approving  the  war 
and  voting  supplies  to  the  soldiers,  but  Hern- 
don  was  obstinately  obtuse,  and  there  were 
many  of  his  mind.  Lincoln's  convictions  were 
so  positive  in  regard  to  the  matter  that  any 
laxitv  of  opinion  among  his  friends  caused 
him  real  suffering.  In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Peck,  who  had  written  a  defense  of  the 
Administration  in  reference  to  the  origin  of 
the  war,  he  writes:  this  "disappoints  me,  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  effort  of  the  kind  I  have 
known,  made  by  one  appearing  to  me  to  be 
intelligent,  right-minded,  and  impartial."  He 
then  reviews  some  of  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Peck,  proving  their  incorrectness,  and  goes  on 
to  show  that  our  army  had  marched  under 
orders  across  the  desert  of  the  Nueces  into  a 
peaceful  Mexican  settlement,  frightening  away 
the  inhabitants ;  that  Fort  Brown  was  built  in 
a  Mexican  cotton-field,  where  a  young  crop 
was  growing;  that  Captain  Thornton  and  his 
men  were  captured  in  another  cultivated  field. 
He  then  asks,  how  under  any  law,  human  or 
divine,  this  can  be  considered  "  no  aggres- 
sion," and  closes  by  asking  his  clerical  corre- 
spondent if  the  precept,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,"  is  obsolete,  of  no  force,  of  no  applica- 
tion? This  is  not  the  anxiety  of  a  politician 
troubled  about  his  record.  He  is  not  a  candi- 
date for  reelection,  and  the  discussion  has 
passed  by ;  but  he  must  stop  and  vindicate 
the  truth  whenever  assailed.  He  perhaps 
does  not  see,  certainly  does  not  care,  that 
this  stubborn  devotion  to  mere  justice  will  do 
him  no  good  at  an  hour  when  the  air  is  full 
of  the  fumes  of  gunpowder;  when  the  re- 
turned volunteers  are  running  for  constable  in 
every  county;  when  so  good  a  Whig  as  Mr. 
Winthrop  gives,  as  a  sentiment,  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Boston,  "  Our  country,  however 
bounded,"  and  the  majority  of  his  party  are 
preparing  —  unmindful  of  Mr.  Polk  and  all 
his  works  —  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  Mexican 
war  by  making  its  popular  hero  President. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  Lincoln  and  for 
Whigs  like  him,  with  consciences,  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  had  occupied  so  unequivocal  an 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  war.  He  had  not 
been  in  favor  of  the  march  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  had  resisted  every  suggestion  to  that 
effect  until  his  peremptory  orders  came.  In 
regard  to  other  political  questions,  his  posi- 
tion was  so  undefined,  and  his  silence  gener- 
ally so  discreet,  that  few  of  the  Whigs,  how- 
ever exacting,  could  find  any  difficulty  in 
supporting  him.    Mr.  Lincoln  did  more  than 

*  Archibald  Williams  of  Quincy,  Illinois.  Lamon, 
p.  294. 


tolerate  his  candidacy.  He  supported  it  with 
energy  and  cordiality.  He  was  at  last  con- 
vinced that  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay  was  im- 
possible, and  he  thought  he  could  see  that 
the  one  opportunity  oi  the  Whigs  was  in  the 
nomination  of  Taylor.  So  early  as  April  he 
wrote  to  a  friend:*  "  Mr.  Clay's  chance  for 
an  election  is  just  no  chance  at  all.  He  might 
get  New  York,  and  that  would  have  elected 
in  1844,  but  it  will  not  now,  because  he  must 
now,  at  the  least,  lose  Tennessee,  which  he 
had  then,  and  in  addition  the  fifteen  new  votes 
of  Florida,  Texas,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin." 
Later  he  wrote  to  the  same  friend  that  the 
nomination  took  the  Democrats  "  on  the 
blind  side.  It  turns  the  war  thunder  against 
them.  The  war  is  now  to  them  the  gallows  of 
Haman,  which  they  built  for  us,  and  on  which 
they  are  doomed  to  be  hanged  themselves." 

At  the  same  time  he  bated  no  jot  of  his  op- 
position to  the  war,  and  urged  the  same  course 
upon  his  friends.  To  Linder  of  Illinois  he 
wrote :  f  "In  law,  it  is  good  policy  to  never 
plead  what  you  need  not,  lest  you  oblige  your- 
self to  prove  what  you  cannot."  He  then 
counsels  him  to  go  for  Taylor,  but  to  avoid  ap- 
proving Polk  and  the  war,  as  in  the  former 
case  he  will  gain  Democratic  votes  and  in  the 
latter  he  would  lose  with  the  Whigs.  Linder 
answered  him,  wanting  to  know  if  it  would 
not  be  as  easy  to  elect  Taylor  without  oppos- 
ing the  war,  which  drew  from  Lincoln  the 
angry  response  that  silence  was  impossible; 
the  Whigs  must,  speak,  "  and  their  only  option 
is  whether  they  will,  when  they  speak,  tell  the 
truth  or  tell  a  foul  and  villainous  falsehood." 

When  the  Whig  Convention  came  together 
in  Philadelphia,  J  the  differences  of  opinion  on 
points  of  principle  and  policy  were  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  delegates.  The  unconditional 
Clay  men  rallied  once  more  and  gave  their 
aged  leader  ninety-seven  votes  to  one  hundred 
and  eleven  which  Taylor  received  on  the  first 
ballot.  Scott  and  Webster  had  each  a  few 
votes;  but  on  the  fourth  ballot  the  soldier  of 
Buena  Vista  was  nominated,  and  Millard  Fill- 
more placed  in  the  line  of  succession  to  him. 
It  was  impossible  for  a  body  so  heterogeneous 
to  put  forward  a  distinctive  platform  of  prin- 
ciples. An  attempt  was  made  to  force  an  ex- 
pression in  regard  to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  but 
it  was  never  permitted  to  come  to  a  vote. 
The  convention  was  determined  that  "Old 
Rough  and  Ready,"  as  he  was  now  univer- 
sally nicknamed,  should  run  upon  his  battle- 
flags  and  his  name  of  Whig — although  he 
cautiously  called  himself  "  not  an  ultra  Whig." 
The  nomination  was  received  with  great  and 
noisy  demonstrations  of  adhesion  from  every 

t  Holland,  p.  118. 
X  June  7,   1848. 
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quarter.  Lincoln,  writing  a  day  or  two  after 
his  return  from  the  convention,  says:  "Many 
had  said  they  would  not  abide  the  nomination 
of  Taylor ;  but  since  the  deed  has  been  done 
they  are  fast  falling  in,  and  in  my  opinion  we 
shall  have  a  most  overwhelming,  glorious  tri- 
umph. One  unmistakable  sign  is  that  all  the 
odds  and  ends  are  with  us,  —  Barnburners, 
native  Americans,  Tyler  men,  disappointed 
office-seeking  Loco-focos,  and  the  Lord  knows 
what.  This  is  important,  if  in  nothing  else,  in 
showing  which  way  the  wind  blows." 

General  Taylor's  chances  for  election  had 
been  greatly  increased  by  what  had  taken  place 
at  the  Democratic  Convention,  a  fortnight  be- 
fore. General  Cass  had  been  nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  but  his  militia  title  had  no  glamour 
of  carnage  about  it,  and  the  secession  of  the 
New  York  Antislavery  "  Barnburners "  from 
the  convention  was  a  presage  of  disaster  which 
was  fulfilled  in  the  following  August  by  the  as- 
sembling of  the  recusant  delegates  at  Buffalo, 
where  they  were  joined  by  a  large  number  of 
discontented  Democrats  and  "  Liberty  "  men, 
and  the  Free-soil  party  was  organized  for  its 
short  but  effective  mission.  Martin  Van  Buren 
was  nominated  for  President,  and  Charles 
Francis  Adams  was  associated  with  him  on  the 
ticket.  The  great  superiority  of  caliber  shown 
in  the  nominations  of  the  mutineers  over  the 
regular  Democrats  was  also  apparent  in  the  roll 
of  those  who  made  and  sustained  the  revolt. 
When  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Charles  Sumner, 
Preston  King,  the  Van  Burens  and  Adamses, 
John  P.  Hale,  Henry  Wilson,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  David  Wilmot,  and  their  like  went  out 
of  their  party,  they  left  a  vacancy  which  was 
never  to  be  filled.  It  was  perhaps  an  instinct 
rather  than  any  clear  spirit  of  prophecy  which 
drove  the  antislavery  Democrats  out  of  their 
party  and  kept  the  Whigs  together.  So  far  as  the 
authorized  utterances  of  their  conventions  were 
concerned,  there  was  little  to  choose  between 
them.  They  had  both  evaded  any  profession 
of  faith  in  regard  to  slavery.  The  Democrats 
had  rejected  the  resolution  offered  by  Yancey 
committing  them  to  the  doctrine  of  "  non-inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  property  in  the  terri- 
tories," and  the  Whigs  had  never  allowed  the 
Wilmot  proviso  to  be  voted  upon.  But  never- 
theless those  Democrats  who  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  to  put  a  stop  to  the  aggression 
of  slavery,  generally  threw  off  their  partisan 
allegiance,  and  the  most  ardent  of  the  anti- 
slavery    Whigs,  with   not    many    exceptions, 

*  It  is  a  tradition  that  a  planter  once  wrote  to  him :  "  I 
have  worked  hard  and  been  frugal  all  my  life,  and  the 
results  of  my  industry  have  mainly  taken  the  form  of 
slaves,  of  whom  I  own  about  a  hundred.  Before  I  vote 
for  President  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  candidate  I  sup- 
port will  not  so  act  as  to  divest  me  of  my  property." 
To  which  the  general,  with  a  dexterity  that  would  have 


thought  best  to  remain  with  their  party.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  was  a  Southerner  and  a  slaveholder. 
In  regard  to  all  questions  bearing  upon  slavery, 
he  observed  a  discretion  in  the  canvass  which 
was  almost  ludicrous.*  Yet  there  was  a  well- 
nigh  universal  impression  among  the  antislav- 
ery Whigs  that  his  administration  would  be 
under  influences  favorable  to  the  restriction 
of  slavery.  Clay,  Webster,  and  Seward,  all  of 
whom  were  agreed  at  that  time  against  any  ex- 
tension of  the  area  of  that  institution,  heartily 
supported  him.  Webster  insisted  upon  it  that 
the  Whigs  were  themselves  the  best  "  Free-soil- 
ers,"  and  for  them  to  join  the  party  called  by 
that  distinctive  name  would  be  merely  putting 
Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party. 
Mr.  Seward,  speaking  for  Taylor  at  Cleveland, t 
took  still  stronger  ground,  declaring  that  slav- 
ery "must  be  abolished";  that  "freedom  and 
slavery  aretwo  antagonistic  elements  of  society 
in  America";  that  "  the  party  of  freedom  seeks 
complete  and  universal  emancipation."  No 
one  then  seems  to  have  foreseen  that  the  Whig 
party  —  then  on  the  eve  of  a  great  victory  — 
was  so  near  its  dissolution,  and  that  the  bolting 
Democrats  and  the  faithful  Whigs  were  alike 
engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  party 
which  was  to  illustrate  the  latter  half  of  the 
century  with  achievements  of  such  colossal  and 
enduring  importance. 

There  was  certainly  no  doubt  or  misgiving 
in  the  mind  of  Lincoln  as  to  that  future,  which, 
if  he  could  have  foreseen  it,  would  have  pre- 
sented so  much  of  terrible  fascination.  He 
went  into  the  campaign  with  exultant  alacrity. 
He  could  not  even  wait  for  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  to  begin  his  stump-speaking.  Fol- 
lowing the  bad  example  of  the  rest  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  obtained  the  floor  on  the  27th  of 
July,  and  made  a  long,  brilliant,  and  humor- 
ous speech  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  candi- 
dates before  the  people.  As  it  is  the  only  one 
of  Lincoln's  popular  speeches  of  that  period 
which  has  been  preserved  entire,  it  should  be 
read  by  those  who  desire  to  understand  the 
manner  and  spirit  of  the  politics  of  1 848.  What- 
ever faults  of  taste  or  of  method  may  be  found 
in  it,  considering  it  as  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  with  no  more 
propriety  or  pertinence  than  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers which  have  been  made  under  like  circum- 
stances, it  is  an  extremely  able  speech,  and  it 
is  by  itself  enough  to  show  how  remarkably 
effective  he  must  have  been  as  a  canvasser  in 
the  remoter  districts  of  his  State  where  means 

done  credit  to  a  diplomatist,  and  would  have  proved 
exceedingly  useful  to  Mr.  Clay,  responded, M  Sir :  I  have 
the  honor  to  inform  you  that  /  too  have  been  all  my 
life  industrious  and  frugal,  and  that  the  fruits  thereof  are 
mainly  invested  in  slaves,  of  whom  I  own  three  hundred. 
Yours,  etc. "  —  Greeley's  "  American  Conflict,"  I.  p.  1 99. 
t  October  26,  1848. 
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of  intellectual  excitement  were  rare  and  a  po- 
litical meeting  was  the  best-known  form  of  pub- 
lic entertainment.  He  begins  by  making  a  clear, 
brief,  and  dignified  defense  of  the  position  of 
Taylor  upon  the  question  of  the  proper  use  of 
the  veto ;  he  then  avows  with  characteristic 
candor  that  he  does  not  know  what  General 
Taylor  will  do  as  to  slavery;  he  is  himself  "a 
Northern  man,  or  rather  a  Western  free-State 
man,  with  a  constituency  I  believe  to  be,  and 
with  personal  feelings  I  know  to  be,  against 
the  extension  of  slavery  "  (a  definition  in  which 
his  caution  and  his  honesty  are  equally  dis- 
played), and  he  hopes  General  Taylor  would 
not,  if  elected,  do  anything  against  its  restric- 
tion ;  but  he  would  vote  for  him  in  any  case, 
as  offering  better  guarantees  than  Mr.  Cass. 
He  then  enters  upon  an  analysis  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Cass  and  his  party  which  is  full  of  keen 
observation  and  political  intelligence,  and  his 
speech  goes  on  to  its  rollicking  close  with  a 
constant  succession  of  bright,  witty,  and  strik- 
ing passages  in  which  the  orator's  own  convic- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  an  assured  success  is 
not  the  least  remarkable  feature.  A  few  weeks 
later  Congress  adjourned,  and  Lincoln,  without 
returning  home,  entered  upon  the  canvass  in 
New  England,*  and  then  going  to  Illinois, 
spoke  night  and  day  until  the  election.  When 
the  votes  wrere  counted,  the  extent  of  the  de- 
fection among  the  Northern  Democrats  who 
voted  for  Van  Buren  and  among  the  Southern 
Democrats  who  had  been  beguiled  by  the  ep- 
aulets of  Taylor,  was  plainly  seen.  The  "  Free- 
soilers"  had  given  several  important  Northern 
States,  by  small  pluralities,  to  the  Whigs,  car- 
rying no  electors,  but  having  more  votes  than 
Cass  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Ver- 
mont. The  entire  popular  vote  (exclusive  of 
South  Carolina,  which  chose  its  electors  by  the 
Legislature)  was  for  Taylor  1,360,752;  for  Cass 
1,219,962;  for  Van  Buren  291,342.  Of  the 
electors,  Taylor  had  163  and  Cass  137. 

A    FORTUNATE    ESCAPE. 

When  Congress  came  together  again  in 
December,  there  was  such  a  change  in  the 
temper  of  its  members  that  no  one  would 
have  imagined,  on  seeing  the  House  divided, 
that  it  was  the  same  body  which  had  assem- 
bled there  a  year  before.  The  election  was 
over ;  the  Whigs  were  to  control  the  Execu- 
tive Department  of  the  government  for  four 

*Thurlow  Weed  says  in  his  Autobiography,  Vol.  I. 
p.  603  :  "  I  had  supposed,  until  we  now  met,  that  I  had 
never  seen  Mr.  Lincoln,  having  forgotten  that  in  the 
fall  of  1848,  when  he  took  the  stump  in  New  England, 
he  called  upon  me  at  Albany,  and  that  we  went  to  see 
Mr.  Fillmore,  who  was  then  the  Whig  candidate  for 
Vice-President. "  The  New  York  "  Tribune,"  Septem- 
ber 14,  1848,  mentions  Mr.   Lincoln  as  addressing  a 


years  to  come ;  the  members  themselves  were 
either  reelected  or  defeated ;  and  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  gratification  of  such 
private  feelings  as  they  might  have  been  sup- 
pressing during  the  canvass  in  the  interest  of 
their  party.  It  wras  not  long  before  some  of 
the  Northern  Democrats  began  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  new  liberty.  They  had  returned 
burdened  with  a  sense  of  wrong.  They  had 
seen  their  party  beaten  in  several  Northern 
States  by  reason  of  its  fidelity  to  the  South, 
and  they  had  seen  how  little  their  Southern 
brethren  cared  for  their  labors  and  sacrifices, 
in  the  enormous  gains  which  Taylor  had 
made  in  the  South,  carrying  eight  out  of  fif- 
teen slave  States.  They  were  in  the  humor  to 
avenge  themselves  by  a  display  of  independ- 
ence on  their  own  account,  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. The  occasion  was  not  long  in  pre- 
senting itself.  A  few  days  after  Congress 
opened,  Mr.  Root  of  Ohio  introduced  a  reso- 
lution instructing  the  Committee  on  Territories 
to  bring  in  a  bill  "  with  as  little  delay  as 
practicable "  to  provide  territorial  govern- 
ments for  California  and  New  Mexico,  which 
should  "  exclude  slavery  therefrom."  This 
resolution  would  have  thrown  the  same  House 
into  a  panic  twelve  months  before,  but  now  it 
passed  by  a  vote  of  108  to  80 — in  the  former 
number  were  all  the  Whigs  from  the  North  and 
all  the  Democrats  but  eight,  and  in  the  latter 
the  entire  South  and  the  eight  referred  to. 

The  Senate,  however,  was  not  so  suscep- 
tible to  popular  impressions,  and  the  bill,  pre- 
pared in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the 
House,  never  got  farther  than  the  desk  of  the 
Senate  Chamber.  The  pro-slavery  majority 
in  that  body  held  firmly  together  till  near  the 
close  of  the  session,  when  they  attempted  to 
bring  in  the  new  territories  without  any  re- 
striction as  to  slavery,  by  attaching  what  is 
called  "  a  rider  "  to  that  effect,  to  the  Civil 
Appropriation  Bill.  The  House  resisted,  and 
returned  the  bill  to  the  Senate  with  the  rider 
unhorsed.  A  committee  of  conference  failed 
to  agree.  Mr.  McClernand,  a  Democrat  from 
Illinois,  then  moved  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement,  which  was  carried  by  a 
few  Whig  votes,  to  the  dismay  of  those  who 
were  not  in  the  secret,  when  Richard  W. 
Thompson  (who  was  thirty  years  afterwards 
Secretary  of  the  Navy)  instantly  moved  that 
the  House  do  concur  with  the  Senate,  with 
this  amendment,  that  the  existing  laws  of  those 

great  Whig  meeting  in  Boston,  September  12.  The 
Boston  "Atlas"  refers  to  speeches  made  by  him  at 
Dorchester,  September  16;  at  Chelsea,  September 
17;  by  Lincoln  and  Seward  at  Boston,  September  22, 
on  which  occasion  the  report  says  :  "  Mr.  Lincoln  of 
Illinois  next  came  forward,  and  was  received  with  great 
applause.  He  spoke  about  an  hour  and  made  a  powerful 
and  convincing  speech  which  was  cheered  to  the  echo." 
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territories  be  for  the  present  and  until  Con- 
gress should  amend  them,  retained.  This  would 
secure  them  to  freedom,  as  slavery  had  long 
ago  been  abolished  by  Mexico.  This  amend- 
ment passed,  and  the  Senate  had  to  force 
the  many-pronged  dilemma,  either  to  defeat 
the  Appropriation  Bill,  to  consent  that  the 
territories  should  be  organized  as  free  commu- 
nities, or  to  swallow  their  protestations  that 
the  territories  were  in  sore  need  of  government 
and  adjourn,  leaving  them  in  the  anarchy  they 
had  so  feelingly  depicted.  They  chose  the 
last  as  the  least  dangerous  course,  and  passed 
the  Appropriation  Bill  in  its  original  form. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  little  part  in  the  discus- 
sions incident  to  these  proceedings ;  he  was 
constantly  in  his  seat,  however,  and  voted 
generally  with  his  party,  and  always  with  those 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  He  used 
to  say  that  he  had  voted  for  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, in  its  various  phases,  forty-two  times. 
He  left  to  others,  however,  the  active  work  on 
the  floor.  His  chief  preoccupation  during  this 
second  session  was  a  scheme  which  links 
itself  characteristically  with  his  first  protest 
against  the  proscriptive  spirit  of  slavery  ten 
years  before  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  and  his 
immortal  act  fifteen  years  afterwards  in  conse- 
quence of  which  American  slavery  ceased  to 
exist  He  had  long  felt  in  common  with  many 
others  that  the  traffic  in  human  beings  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Capitol  was  a  national 
scandal  and  reproach.  He  thought  that  Con- 
gress had  the  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  regulate  or  prohibit  slavery  in  all  regions 
under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  he  thought 
it  proper  to  exercise  that  power  with  due  re- 
gard to  vested  rights  and  the  general  welfare. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  test  the  question 
whether  it  were  possible  to  remove  from  the 
seat  of  government  this  stain  and  offense.  He 
proceeded  carefully  and  cautiously  about  it, 
after  his  fashion.  When  he  had  drawn  up  his 
plan,  he  took  counsel  with  some  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Washington  and  some  of  the  more 
prominent  members  of  Congress  before  bring- 
ing it  forward.  His  bill  obtained  the  cordial 
approval  of  Colonel  Seaton,  the  Mayor  of 
Washington,  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  had  con- 
sulted as  the  representative  of  the  intelligent 
slave-holding  citizens  of  the  District,  and  of 
Joshua  F.  Giddings,*  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
leading  abolitionist  in  Congress,  a  fact  which 
sufficiently  proves  the  practical  wisdom  with 
which  he  had  reconciled  the  demands  of 
right  and  expediency.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Gott,  a  member  from  New  York, 
had  introduced  a  resolution  with  a  rhetorical 
preamble  directing  the  proper  committee  to 

#  Giddings's  diary,  January  8,  9,  and  11,  1849  :"pub- 
lished  in  "  Cleveland  Post,"  March  31,  1878. 


bring  in  a  bill  prohibiting  the  slave-trade  in 
the  District.  This  occasioned  great  excite- 
ment, much  caucusing  and  threatening  on  the 
part  of  the  Southern  members,  but  nothing 
else.  In  the  opinion  of  the  leading  antislavery 
men,  Mr.  Lincoln's  bill,  being  at  the  same 
time  more  radical  and  more  reasonable,  was 
far  better  calculated  to  effect  its  purpose. 
Giddings  says  in  his  diary :  "  This  evening 
(January  11),  our  whole  mess  remained  in  the 
dining-room  after  tea,  and  conversed  upon 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  bill  to  abolish 
slavery.  It  was  approved  by  all ;  I  believe  it 
as  good  a  bill  as  we  could  get  at  this  time,  and 
was  willing  to  pay  for  slaves  in  order  to  save 
them  from  the  Southern  market,  as  I  suppose 
every  man  in  the  District  would  sell  his  slaves 
if  he  saw  that  slavery  was  to  be  abolished." 
Mr.  Lincoln  therefore  moved,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  as  an  amendment  to  Gott's  proposi- 
tion, that  the  committee  report  a  bill  for  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  terms  of  which  he  gave  in  full. 
They  were  in  substance  the  folio  .ving : 

The  first  two  sections  prohibit  the  bringing 
of  slaves  into  the  district  or  selling  them  out 
of  it,  provided,  however,  that  officers  of  the 
Government,  being  citizens  of  slave-holding 
States,  may  bring  their  household  servants 
with  them  for  a  reasonable  time  and  take 
them  away  again.  The  third  provides  a  tem- 
porary system  of  apprenticeship  and  eventual 
emancipation  for  children  born  of  slave- 
mothers  after  January  1st,  1850.  The  fourth 
provides  for  the  manumission  of  slaves  by  the 
Government  on  application  of  the  owners,  the 
latter  to  receive  their  full  cash  value.  The  fifth 
provides  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  from 
Washington  and  Georgetown.  The  sixth  sub- 
mits this  bill  itself  to  a  popular  vote  in  the  Dis- 
trict as  a  condition  of  its  promulgation  as  law. 

These  are  the  essential  points  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  the  success  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  gaining 
the  adhesion  of  the  abolitionists  in  the  House 
is  more  remarkable  than  that  he  should  have 
induced  the  Washington  Conservatives  to  ap- 
prove it.  But  the  usual  result  followed  as 
soon  as  it  was  formally  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  Congress.  It  was  met  by  that  violent 
and  excited  opposition  which  greeted  any 
measure,  however  intrinsically  moderate  and 
reasonable,  which  was  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  slavery  was  not  in  itself  a  good  and 
desirable  thing.  The  social  influences  of  Wash- 
ington were  brought  to  bear  against  a  propo- 
sition which  the  Southerners  contended  would 
vulgarize  society,  and  the  genial  and  liberal 
mayor  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  approval  as 
gracefully  or  as  awkwardly  as  he  might.  The 
prospects  of  the  bill  were  seen  to  be  hopeless,  as 
the  session  was  to  end  on  the  4th  of  March,  and 
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no  further  effort  was  made  to  carry  it  through. 
Fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  the  stress  and  tem- 
pest of  a  terrible  war,  it  was  Mr.  Lincoln's 
strange  fortune  to  sign  a  bill  sent  him  by  Con- 
gress for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Washington; 
and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
the  whole  transaction  was  that  while  we  were 
looking  politically  upon  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  —  for  the  vast  change  in  our  moral 
and  economic  condition  might  justify  so  auda- 
cious a  phrase  —  when  there  was  scarcely  a  man 
on  the  continent  who  had  not  greatly  shifted 
his  point  of  view  in  a  dozen  years,  there  was 
so  little  change  in  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  same 
hatred  for  slavery,  the  same  sympathy  with 
the  slave,  the  same  consideration  for  the  slave- 
holder as  the  victim  of  a  system  he  had  inher- 
ited, the  same  sense  of  divided  responsibility 
between  the  South  and  the  North,  the  same 
desire  to  effect  great  reforms  with  as  little  in- 
dividual damage  and  injury,  as  little  disturb- 
ance of  social  conditions  as  possible,  were 
equally  evident  when  the  raw  pioneer  signed 
the  protest  with  Dan  Stone  at  Vandalia,  when 
the  mature  man  moved  the  resolution  in  1849 
in  the  Capitol,  and  when  the  President  gave 
the  sanction  of  his  bold  signature  to  the  act 
which  swept  away  the  slave-shambles  from 
the  city  of  Washington. 

His  term  in  Congress  ended  on  the  4th  of 
March,  and  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion. A  year  before  he  had  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  entering  the  field  again.  He 
then  wrote  to  his  friend  and  partner  Herndon : 
"  It  is  very  pleasant  for  me  to  learn  from  you 
that  there  are  some  who  desire  that  I  should 
be  reelected.  I  most  heartily  thank  them  for 
the  kind  partiality ;  and  I  can  say,  as  Mr. 
Clay  said  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  that 
'  personally  I  would  not  object '  to  a  reelec- 
tion, although  I  thought  at  the  time  (of  his 
nomination),  and  still  think,  it  would  be  quite 
as  well  for  me  to  return  to  the  law  at  the  end  of 
a  single  term.  I  made  the  declaration  that  I 
would  not  be  a  candidate  again,  more  from  a 
wish  to  deal  fairly  with  others,  to  keep  peace 
among  our  friends,  and  keep  the  district  from 
going  to  the  enemy,  than  for  any  cause  per- 
sonal to  myself,  so  that,  if  it  should  so  hap- 
pen that  nobody  else  wishes  to  be  elected,  I 
could  not  refuse  the  people  the  right  of  send- 
ing me  again.  But  to  enter  myself  as  a  com- 
petitor of  others,  or  to  authorize  any  one  so  to 
enter  me,  is  what  my  word  and  honor  forbid." 
But  before  his  first  session  ended  he  gave  up 
all  idea  of  going  back,  and  heartily  concurred 
in  the  nomination  of  Judge  Logan  to  succeed 
him.  The  Sangamon  district  was  the  one 
which  the  Whigs  of  Illinois  had  apparently  the 
best  prospect  of  carrying,  and  it  was  full  of 
able    and   ambitious    men,    who  were   nom- 


inated successively  for  the  only  place  which 
gave  them  the  opportunity  of  playing  a  part 
in  the  national  theater  at  Washington.  They^ 
all  served  with  more  or  less  distinction,  but 
for  ten  years  no  one  was  ever  twice  a  candi- 
date. A  sort  of  tradition  had  grown  up,  through 
which  a  perverted  notion  of  honor  and  pro- 
priety held  it  discreditable  in  a  member  to  ask 
for  reelection.  This  state  of  things  was  not 
peculiar  to  that  district,  and  it  survives  with 
more  or  less  vigor  throughout  the  country  to 
this  day,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  Congress. 
This  consideration,  coupled  with  what  is  called 
the  claim  of  locality,  must  in  time  still  further 
deteriorate  and  degrade  the  representatives  of 
the  States  at  Washington.  To  ask  in  a  nomina- 
ting convention  who  is  best  qualified  for  ser- 
vice in  Congress  is  always  regarded  as  an 
impertinence  ;  but  the  question  "  what  county 
in  the  district  has  had  the  Congressman  often- 
est  "  is  always  considered  in  order.  For  such 
reasons  as  these  Mr.  Lincoln  refused  to  allow 
his  name  to  go  before  the  voters  again,  and 
the  next  year  he  again  refused,  writing  an  em- 
phatic letter  for  publication,  in  which  he  said 
that  there  were  many  Whigs  who  could  do  as 
much  as  he  "  to  bring  the  district  right  side  up." 

Colonel  Baker  had  come  back  from  the 
wars  with  all  the  glitter  of  Cerro  Gordo  about 
him,  but  did  not  find  the  prospect  of  political 
preferment  flattering  in  Sangamon  County, 
and  therefore,  with  that  versatility  and  sagac- 
ity which  was  more  than  once  to  render  him 
signal  service,  he  removed  to  the  Galena  dis- 
trict, in  the  extreme  north-western  corner  of 
the  State,  and  almost  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival there  received  a  nomination  to  Congress. 
He  was  doubly  fortunate  in  this  move,  as  the 
nomination  he  was  unable  to  take  away  from 
Logan  proved  useless  to  the  latter,  who  was 
defeated  after  a  hot  contest.  Baker  therefore 
took  the  place  of  Lincoln  as  the  only  Whig 
member  from  Illinois,  and  their  names  occur 
frequently  together  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  distribution  of  "  Federal  patronage  "  at 
the  close  of  the  Administration  of  Polk  and 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Taylor.  During  the 
period  while  the  President  elect  was  consid- 
ering the  appointment  of  his  Cabinet,  Lincoln 
used  all  the  influence  he  could  bring  to  bear, 
which  was  probably  not  very  much,  in  favor 
of  Baker  for  a  place  in  the  Government.  The 
Whig  members  of  the  Legislatures  of  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  joined  in  this  effort, 
which  came  to  nothing.*  The  recommenda- 
tions to  office  which  Lincoln  made  after  the 
inauguration  of  General  Taylor  are  probably 
unique  of  their  kind.  Here  is  a  specimen 
which  is  short  enough  to  give  entire.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

*  MS.  letter  from  Lincoln  to  Schooler,  Feb.  2,  1849. 
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1  "  I  recommend  that  William  Butler  be  ap- 
pointed Pension  Agent  for  the  Illinois  agency 
when  the  place  shall  be  vacant.  Mr.  Hurst, 
the  present  incumbent,  I  believe  has  performed 
the  duties  very  well.  He  is  a  decided  parti- 
san, and  I  believe  expects  to  be  removed. 
Whether  he  shall  be,  I  submit  to  the  Depart- 
ment. This  office  is  not  confined  to  my  dis- 
trict, but  pertains  to  the  whole  State ;  so  that 
Colonel  Baker  has  an  equal  right  with  myself 
to  be  heard  concerning  it.  However,  the  of- 
fice is  located  here  (at  Springfield) ;  and  I 
think  it  is  not  probable  any  one  would  desire 
to  remove  from  a  distance  to  take  it."  We 
have  examined  a  large  number  of  his  recom- 
mendations —  for  with  a  complete  change  of 
administration  there  would  naturally  be  great 
activity  among  the  office-seekers  —  and  they 
are  all  in  precisely  the  same  vein.  He  no- 
where asks  for  the  removal  of  an  incumbent ; 
he  never  claims  a  place  as  subject  to  his  dis- 
position ;  in  fact,  he  makes  no  personal  claim 
whatever ;  he  simply  advises  the  Government, 
in  case  a  vacancy  occurs,  who,  in  his  opinion, 
is  the  best  man  to  fill  it.  When  there  are  two 
applicants,  he  indicates  which  is  on  the  whole 
the  better  man,  and  sometimes  adds  that  the 
weight  of  recommendations  is  in  favor  of  the 
other !  In  one  instance  he  sends  forward  the 
recommendations  of  the  man  whom  he  does 
not  prefer,  with  an  indorsement  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  them,  and  adding  :  "  From 
personal  knowledge  I  consider  Mr.  Bond 
every  way  worthy  of  the  office  and  qualified 
to  fill  it.  Holding  the  individual  opinion  that 
the  appointment  of  a  different  gentleman 
would  be  better,  I  ask  especial  attention  and 
consideration  for  his  claims,  and  for  the  opin- 
ions expressed  in  his  favor  by  those  over  whom 
I  can  claim  no  superiority."  The  candor,  the 
fairness  and  moderation,  together  with  the 
respect  for  the  public  service  which  these 
recommendations  display,  are  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  reflect  that  there  was  as 
yet  no  sign  of  a  public  conscience  upon  the 
subject.  The  patronage  of  the  Government 
was  scrambled  for,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
the  mire  into  which  Jackson  had  flung  it. 

For  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  of  1849  Mr. 
Lincoln  appears  in  a  character  which  is  en- 

*  Butterfield  had  a  great  reputation  for  ready  wit 
and  was  suspected  of  deep  learning.  Some  of  his  jests 
are  still  repeated  by  old  lawyers  in  Illinois,  and  show 
at  least  a  well-marked  humorous  intention.  On  one 
occasion  he  appeared  before  Judge  Pope  to  ask  the 
discharge  of  the  famous  Mormon  Prophet  Joe  Smith, 
who  was  in  custody  surrounded  by  his  church  dig- 
nitaries. Bowing  profoundly  to  the  court  and  the  la- 
dies who  thronged  the  hall, he  said,  "I  appear  before 
you  under  solemn  and  peculiar  circumstances.  I  am 
to  address  the  Pope,  surrounded  by  angels,  in  the 
presence  of  the  holy  apostles,  in  behalf  of  the  Prophet 
of  the  Lord."    We  once  heard  Lincoln  say  of  Butter- 


tirely  out  of  keeping  with  all  his  former  and 
subsequent  career.  He  became,  for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  his  life,  an  applicant  for  an 
appointment  at  the  hands  of  the  President. 
His  bearing  in  this  attitude  was  marked  by 
his  usual  individuality.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  Illinoisans  it  was  important  that  the 
place  of  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  should  be  given  to  a  citizen  of  their 
State,  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  land 
law  in  the  West  and  the  special  needs  of  that 
region.  A  letter  to  Lincoln  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  some  half-dozen  of  the  leading 
Whigs  of  the  State  asking  him  to  become  an 
applicant  for  that  position.  He  promptly  an- 
swered, saying  that  if  the  position  could  be 
secured  for  a  citizen  of  Illinois  only  by  his  ac- 
cepting it,  he  would  consent;  but  he  went  on 
to  say  that  he  had  promised  his  best  efforts  to 
Cyrus  Edwards  for  that  place,  and  had  after- 
wards stipulated  with  Colonel  Baker  that  if  J. 
L.  D.  Morrison,  another  Mexican  hero,  and 
Edwards  could  come  to  an  understanding 
with  each  other  as  to  which  should  withdraw, 
he  would  join  in  recommending  the  other;  that 
he  could  not  take  the  place,  therefore,  unless 
it  became  clearly  impossible  for  either  of  the 
others  to  get  it.  Some  weeks  later,  the  impos- 
sibility referred  to  having  become  apparent, 
Mr.  Lincoln  applied  for  the  place;  but  a  suit- 
or for  office  so  laggard  and  so  scrupulous  as  he 
stood  very  little  chance  of  success  in  a  contest 
like  those  which  periodically  raged  at  Wash- 
ington during  the  first  weeks  of  every  new 
administration.  The  place  came,  indeed,  to 
Illinois,  but  to  neither  of  the  three  we  have 
mentioned.  The  fortunate  applicant  was  Jus- 
tin Butterfield  of  Chicago,  a  man  well  and 
favorably  known  among  the  early  members 
of  the  Illinois  bar*  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Lincoln.  He  possessed,  however,  too  practi- 
cal a  mind  to  permit  the  claims  of  friendship 
to  interfere  with  the  business  of  office-seeking, 
which  he  practiced  with  fair  success  all  his  days. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
met  and  escaped  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  his  life.  In  after  days  he  recognized  the  er- 
ror he  had  committed,  and  congratulated  him- 
self upon  the  happy  deliverance  he  had  obtained 
through  no  merit  of  his  own.    The  loss  of  at 

field  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  Whigs  in  Illinois 
who  approved  the  Mexican  War.  His  reason,  frankly 
given,  was  that  he  had  lost  an  office  in  New  York  by 
opposing  the  war  of  1S12.  "  Henceforth,"'  he  said 
with  cynical  vehemence,  "  I  am  for  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine."  He  was  once  defending  the  Shawnee- 
town  Bank  and  advocating  the  extension  of  its  char- 
ter ;  an  opposing  lawyer  contended  that  this  would  be 
creating  a  new  bank.  Butterfield  brought  a  smile 
from  the  court  and  a  laugh  from  the  bar  by  asking 
"  whether  when  the  Lord  lengthened  the  life  of  Hez- 
ekiah  he  made  a  new  man,  or  whether  it  was  the  same 
old  Hezekiah  ?  " 
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least  four  years  of  the  active  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession would  have  been  irreparable,  leaving 
out  of  view  the  strong  probability  that  the 
singular  charm  of  Washington  life  to  men  who 
have  a  passion  for  politics  might  have  kept 
him  there  forever.  It  has  been  said  that  a  res- 
idence in  Washington  leaves  no  man  precisely 
as  it  found  him.  This  is  an  axiom  which  may 
be  applied  to  most  cities  in  a  certain  sense, 
but  it  is  true  in  a  peculiar  degree  of  our 
capital.  To  the  men  who  come  there  from 
small  rural  communities  in  the  South  and 
the  West,  the  bustle  and  stir,  the  intellectual 
movement,  such  as  it  is,  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  conversation,  of  such  vastly  greater  impor- 
tance than  anything  they  have  previously 
known,  the  daily  and  hourly  combats  on  the 
floor  of  both  nouses,  the  intrigue  and  the 
struggle  of  office-hunting,  which  interest  vast 
numbers  besides  the  office-seekers,  the  su- 
perior piquancy  and  interest  of  the  scandal 
which  is  talked  at  a  Congressional  boarding- 
house  over  that  which  seasons  the  dull  days  at 
a  village-tavern, —  all  this  gives  a  savor  to  life 
in  Washington,  the  memory  of  which  doubles 
the  tedium  of  the  sequestered  vale  to  which 
the  beaten  legislator  returns  when  his  brief 
hour  of  glory  is  over.  It  is  this  which  brings 
to  the  State  Department,  after  every  general 
election,  that  crowd  of  specters,  with  their 
bales  of  recommendations  from  pitying  col- 
leagues who  have  been  reelected,  whose  di- 
minishing prayers  run  down  the  whole  gamut 
of  supplication  from  St.  James  to  St.  Paul  of 
Loando,  and  of  whom  at  the  last  it  must  be 
said,  as  Mr.  Evarts  once  said  after  an  unusu- 
ally heavy  day,  "  Many  called,  but  few 
chosen."  Of  those  who  do  not  achieve  the  ru- 
inous success  of  going  abroad  to  consulates 
that  will  not  pay  their  board,  or  missions 
where  they  only  avoid  daily  shame  by  hiding 
their  penury  and  their  ignorance  away  from 
observation,  a  great  portion  yield  to  their  fate 
and  join  that  fleet  of  wrecks  which  floats  for- 
ever on  the  pavement  of  Washington. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
ceived no  damage  from  his  term  of  service  in 
Washington,  but  wre  know  of  nothing  which 
shows  so  strongly  the  perilous  fascination  of 
the  place  as  the  fact  that  a  man  of  his  ex- 
traordinary moral  and  mental  qualities  could 
ever  have  thought  for  a  moment  of  accepting 
a  position  so  insignificant  and  incongruous  as 
that  which  he  was  more  than  willing  to  as- 
sume when  he  left  Congress.  He  would  have 
filled  the  place  with  honor  and  credit — but 
at  a  monstrous  expense.  We  do  not  so  much 
refer  to  his  exceptional  career  and  his  great 
figure  in  history;  these  momentous  contin- 
gencies could  not  have  suggested  themselves 
to  him.    But  the  place  he  was  reasonably  sure 


of  filling  in  the  battle  of  life  should  have  made 
a  subordinate  office  in  Washington  a  thing 
out  of  the  question.  He  was  already  a  law- 
yer of  skill  and  reputation  ;  an  orator  upon 
whom  his  party  relied  to  speak  for  them  to 
the  people.  An  innate  love  of  combat  was  in 
his  heart ;  he  loved  discussion  like  a  medieval 
schoolman.  The  air  was  already  tremulous 
with  faint  bugle-notes  that  heralded  a  conflict 
of  giants  on  a  field  of  moral  significance  to 
which  he  was  fully  alive  and  awake,  where  he 
was  certain  to  lead  at  least  his  hundreds  and 
his  thousands.  Yet  if  Justin  Butterfield  had 
not  been  a  more  supple,  more  adroit,  and  less 
scrupulous  suitor  for  office  than  himself,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  would  have  sat  for  four  inesti- 
mable years  at  a  bureau-desk  in  the  Interior 
Department,  and  when  the  hour  of  action 
sounded  in  Illinois,  who  would  have  filled  the 
place  which  he  took  as  if  he  had  been  born 
fork  ?  Who  could  have  done  the  duty  which 
he  bore  as  lightly  as  if  he  had  been  fashioned 
for  it  from  the  beginning  of  time  ? 

His  temptation  did  not  even  end  with  But- 
terfield's  success.  The  administration  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  apparently  feeling  that  some 
compensation  was  due  to  one  so  earnestly 
recommended  by  the  leading  Whigs  of  the 
State,  offered  Mr.  Lincoln  the  governorship 
of  Oregon.  This  was  a  place  more  suited  to 
him  than  the  other,  and  his  acceptance  of  it 
was  urged  by  some  of  his  most  judicious 
friends*  on  the  ground  that  the  new  Territory 
would  soon  be  a  State,  and  that  he  could 
come  back  as  a  senator.  This  view  of  the 
matter  commended  itself  favorably  to  Lincoln 
himself,  who,  however,  gave  it  up  on  account 
of  the  natural  unwillingness  of  his  wife  to  re- 
move to  a  country  so  wild  and  so  remote. 

This  was  all  as  it  should  be.  The  best  place 
for  him  was  Illinois,  and  he  went  about  his 
work  there  until  his  time  should  come. 

SIX    YEARS    OF    LAW    PRACTICE. 

In  that  briefest  of  all  autobiographies,  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  for  Jesse  Fell  upon  three 
pages  of  note-paper,  he  sketched  the  period  at 
which  we  have  arrived  in  these  words :  "  From 
1849  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  I  practiced  law 
more  assiduously  than  ever  before.  .  .  .  I  was 
losing  interest  in  politics,  when  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  aroused  me  again." 
His  service  in  Congress  had  made  him  more 
generally  known  than  formerly,  and  had  in- 
creased his  practical  value  as  a  member  of 
any  law  firm.  He  was  offered  a  partnership 
on  favorable  terms  by  a  lawyer  in  good  prac- 
tice in  Chicago;  but  he  declined  it  on  the 

*  Among  others  John  T.  Stuart,  who  is  our  authority 
for  this  statement. 
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ground  that  his  health  would  not  endure  the 
close  confinement  necessary  in  a  city  office. 
He  went  back  to  Springfield,  and  resumed  at 
once  his  practice  there  and  in  the  Eighth 
Judicial  Circuit,  where  his  occupations  and 
his  associates  were  the  most  congenial  that 
he  could  anywhere  find.  For  five  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  work  with  more  energy 
and  more  success  than  ever  before. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  gave  a  notable 
proof  of  his  unusual  powers  of  mental  disci- 
pline. His  wider  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
acquired  by  contact  with  the  great  world,  had 
shown  him  a  certain  lack  in  himself  of  the 
power  of  close  and  sustained  reasoning.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  he  applied  himself,  after 
his  return  from  Congress,  to  such  works  upon 
logic  and  mathematics  as  he  fancied  would 
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be  serviceable.  Devoting  himself  with 
dogged  energy  to  the  task  in  hand,  he 
soon  learned  by  heart  six  books  of  the 
propositions  of  Euclid,  and  he  retained 
through  life  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  principles  they  contain. 

The  outward  form  and  fashion  of  ev- 
ery institution  change  rapidly  in  grow- 
ing communities  like  ourWestern  States, 
and  the  practice  of  the  law  had  already 
assumed  a  very  different  degree  of  dig- 
nity and  formality  from  that  which  it 
presented    only   twenty   years   before. 
The  lawyers  in  hunting-shirts  and  moc- 
casins had  long  since  passed  away  ;  so 
had  the  judges  who  apologized  to  the 
criminals    that    they    sentenced,    and 
charged  them  "  to  let  their  friends  on 
Bear  Creek  understand  it  was  the  law 
and  jury  who  were  responsible."  Even 
the  easy  familiarity  of  a  later  date  would 
no  longer  be  tolerated.    No  successor 
of  Judge  Douglas  had  been  known  to 
follow  his  example  by  coming  down 
from  the  bench,  taking  a  seat  in  the 
lap  of  a  friend,  throwing  an  arm  around 
his  neck,  and  in  that  intimate  attitude 
discussing,  coram  publico,  whatever  in- 
terested him.*     David  Davis  —  after- 
wards of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the 
Senate  —  was  for  many  years  the  pre- 
siding judge  of  this  circuit,  and  neither 
under  him  nor  his  predecessor,  S.  H. 
Treat,  was  any  lapse  of  dignity  or  of 
propriety  possible.  Still  there  was  much 
less  of  form  and  ceremony  insisted  upon 
than  is  considered  proper  and  necessary 
in  older  communities.   The  bar  in  great 
measure  was  composed  of  the  same 
men  who  used  to  follow  the  circuit  on 
horseback,  over  roads   impossible   to 
wheels,  with  their  scanty  wardrobes, 
their  law-books,  and  their  documents 
crowding  each  other  in  their  leather  saddle- 
bags.  The  improvement  of  roads  which  made 
carriages  a  possibility  had   effected   a   great 
change,  and  the  coming  of  the  railway  had 
completed  the  sudden   development  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  modernized  com- 
munity.   But  they  could  not  all  at  once  take 
from  the  bar  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  its  raci- 
ness  and  its  individuality.   The  men  who  had 
lived  in  log-cabins,  who  had  hunted  their  way 
through  untrodden  woods  and  prairies,  who 
had  thought  as  much  about  the  chances  of 
swimming  over  swollen  fords  as  of  their  cases, 
who  had  passed  their  nights — a  half-dozen 
together — on  the  floors  of  wayside  hostelries, 
could  never  be   precisely  the   same   sort   of 

*  I.  N.  Arnold,  in  "  History  of  Sangamon  County," 
p.  94. 
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practitioners  as  the  smug  barristers  of  a  more 
conventional  age  and  place.  But  they  were 
not  deficient  in  ability,  in  learning,  or  in  that 
most  valuable  faculty  which  enables  really  in- 
telligent men  to  get  their  bearings  and  sus- 
tain themselves  in  every  sphere  of  life  to 
which  they  may  be  called.  Some  of  these  very 
colleagues  of  Lincoln  at  the  Springfield  bar 
have  sat  in  Cabinets,  have  held  their  own  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  have  led  armies  in  the 
field,  have  governed  States,  and  all  with  a  quiet 
self-reliance  which  was  as  far  as  possible  re- 
moved from  either  undue  arrogance  or  undue 
modesty.* 

Among  these  able  and  energetic  men  Lin- 
coln assumed  and  held  the  first  rank.  This  is 
a  statement  which  ought  not  to  be  made  with- 
out authority,  and  rather  than  give  the  com- 
mon repute  of  the  circuit,  we  prefer  to  cite  the 
opinion  of  those  lawyers  of  Illinois  who  are 


entitled  to  speak  as  to  this  matter,  both  by 
the  weight  of  their  personal  and  professional 
character  and  by  their  eminent  official  stand- 
ing among  the  jurists  of  our  time.  We  shall 
quote  rather  fully  from  addresses  delivered  by 
Justice  David  Davis,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  Judge  Drummond, 
the  United  States  District  Judge  for  Illinois. 
Judge  Davis  says: 

"  I  enjoyed  for  over  twenty  years  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  were  admitted  to  the  bar 
about  the  same  time  and  traveled  for  many  years  what 
is  known  in  Illinois  as  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit.  In 
1848,  when  I  first  went  on  the  bench,  the  circuit  em- 
braced fourteen  counties,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  went  with 
the  court  to  every  county.  Railroads  were  not  then  in 
use,  and  our  mode  of  travel  was  either  on  horseback 
or  in  buggies. 

"  This  simple  life  he  loved,  preferring  it  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  a  city,  where,  although  the  remunera- 
tion would  be  greater,  the  opportunity  would  be  less 
for  mixing  with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  loved 


*  A  few  of  the  lawyers  who  practiced  with  Lincoln,     Shields,  Logan  Stuart,  Baker,  Treat,  Bledsoe,  Brown- 
and  have  held  the  highest  official  positions,  are  Douglas,     ing,  Hardin,  Trumbull,  McClernand,  etc. 
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him,  and  whom  he  loved.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  transferred 
from  the  bar  of  that  circuit  to  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  having  been  without  official 
position  since  he  left  Congress  in  1849.  In  all  the 
elements  that  constitute  the  great  lawyer  he  had  few 
equals.  He  was  great  both  at  nisi  prius  and  before 
an  appellate  tribunal.  He  seized  the  strong  points  of 
a  cause,  and  presented  them  with  clearness  and  great 
compactness.  His  mind  was  logical  and  direct,  and 
he  did  not  indulge  in  extraneous  discussion.  General- 
ities and  platitudes  had  no  charms  for  him.  An  unfail- 
ing vein  of  humor  never  deserted  him;  and  he  was 
able  to  claim  the  attention  of  court  and  jury,  when  the 
cause  was  the  most  uninteresting,  by  the  appropriate- 
ness of  his  anecdotes. 


"  His  power  of  comparison  was  large,  and  he  rarely 
failed  in  a  legal  discussion  to  use  that  mode  of  reason- 
ing. The  framework  of  his  mental  and  moral  being 
was  honesty,  and  a  wrong  cause  was  poorly  defended 
by  him.  The  ability  which  some  eminent  lawyers 
possess,  of  explaining  away  the  bad  points  of  a  cause 
by  ingenious  sophistry,  was  denied  him.  In  order  to 
bring  into  full  activity  his  great  powers,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  convinced  of  the  right  and 
justice  of  the  matter  which  he  advocated.  When  so 
convinced,  whether  the  cause  was  great  or  small,  he 
was  usually  successful.  He  read  law-books  but  little, 
except  when  the  cause  in  hand  made  it  necessary ; 
yet  he  was  usually  self-reliant,  depending  on  his  own 
resources,  and  rarely  consulting  his  brother  lawyers, 
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either  on  the  management  o(  his  ease  or  on  the  legal 
questions  involved. 

••  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  fairest  and  most  accommodat- 
ing of  practitioners,  granting  all  favors  which  were 
consistent  with  his  duty  to  his  client,  and  rarely  avail- 
ing himself  of  an  unwary  oversight  of  his  adversary. 

11  He  hated  wrong  and  oppression  everywhere,  and 
many  a  man  whose  fraudulent  conduct  was  undergo- 
ing review  in  a  court  of  justice  has  writhed  under  his 
terrific  indignation  and  rebukes.    lie  was   the  most 
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simple  and  unostentatious  of  men  in  his  habits,  hav- 
ing few  wants,  and  those  easily  supplied.  To  his  honor 
be  it  said  that  he  never  took  from  a  client,  even  when 
his  cause  was  gained,  more  than  he  thought  the  ser- 
vices were  worth  and  the  client  could  reasonably  afford 
to  pay.  The  people  where  he  practiced  law  were  not 
rich,  and  his  charges  wrere  always  small.  When  he 
was  elected  President,  I  question  whether  there  was  a 
lawyer  in  the  circuit,  who  had  been  at  the  bar  so  long 
a  time,  whose  means  were  not  larger.  It  did  not  seem 
to  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  his  life  to  accumulate  a 
fortune.  In  fact,  outside  of  his  profession,  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  way  to  make  money,  and  he  never 
even  attempted  it. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  was  loved  by  his  brethren  of  the  bar, 
and  no  body  of  men  will  grieve  more  at  his  death,  or 
pay  more  sincere  tributes  to  his  memory.  His  pres- 
ence on  the  circuit  was  watched  for  with  interest,  and 
never  failed  to  produce  joy  or  hilarity.  When  cas- 
ually absent,  the  spirits  of  both  bar  and  people  were 
depressed.  He  was  not  fond  of  litigation,  and  would 
compromise  a  lawsuit  whenever  practicable." 

No  clearer  or  more  authoritative  statement 
of  Lincoln's  rank  as  a  lawyer  can  ever  be 
made  than  is  found  in  these  brief  sentences, 
in  which  the  warmth  of  personal  affection 
is  not  permitted  to  disturb  the  measured  ap- 
preciation, the  habitual  reserve  of  the  emi- 
nent jurist.  But,  as  it  may  be  objected 
that  the  friendship  which  united  Davis  and 
Lincoln  rendered  the  one  incapable  of  a  just 
judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  other,  we 


will  also  give  an  extract  from  the  address 
delivered  in  Chicago  by  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  impartial  lawyers  who  have  ever  honored 
the  bar  and  the  bench  in  the  West.  Judge 
Drummond  says : 

"  With  a  probity  of  character  known  to  all,  with  an 
intuitive  insight  into  the  human  heart,  with  a  clear- 
ness of  statement  which  was  in  itself  an  argument,  with 
uncommon  power  and  felicity  of  illustration, — 
often,  it  is  true,  of  a  plain  and  homely  kind, —  and 
with  that  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  manner 
which  carried  conviction,  he  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  successful  jury  lawyers  we  ever  had  in 
the  State.  He  always  tried  a  case  fairly  and  hon- 
estly. He  never  intentionally  misrepresented  the 
evidence  of  a  witness  nor  the  argument  of  an  op- 
ponent. He  met  both  squarely,  and  if  he  could 
not  explain  the  one  or  answer  the  other,  sub- 
stantially admitted  it.  He  never  misstated  the  law, 
according  to  his  own  intelligent  view  of  it.  Such 
was  the  transparent  candor  and  integrity  of  his 
nature,  that  he  could  not  well  or  strongly  argue 
a  side  or  a  cause  that  he  thought  wrong.  Of 
course  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say  what  could  be 
said,  and  to  leave  the  decision  to  others  ;  but 
there  could  be  seen  in  such  cases  the  inward 
struggle  of  his  own  mind.  In  trying  a  case  he 
might  occasionally  dwell  too  long  upon,  or  give 
jk_  too  much  importance  to,  an  inconsiderable  point ; 
but  this  was  the  exception,  and  generally  he 
went  straight  to  the  citadel  of  the  cause  or  ques- 
tion, and  struck  home  there,  knowing  if  that  were 
won  the  outworks  would  necessarily  fall.  He 
could  hardly  be  called  very  learned  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  yet  he  rarely  tried  a  cause  without 
fully  understanding  the  law  applicable  to  it  ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  was  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  I  have  ever  known.  If  he 
was  forcible  before  a  jury,  he  was  equally  so  with 
the  court.  He  detected  with  unerring  sagacity  the 
weak  points  of  an  opponent's  argument,  and  pressed 
his  own  views  with  overwhelming  strength.  His  ef- 
forts were  quite  unequal,  and  it  might  happen  that  he 
would  not,  on  some  occasions,  strike  one  as  at  all  re- 
markable. But  let  him  be  thoroughly  roused,  let 
him  feel  that  he  was  right,  and  that  some  principle 
was  involved  in  his  cause,  and  he  would  come  out 
with  an  earnestness  of  conviction,  a  power  of  argu- 
ment, a  wealth  of  illustration,  that  I  have  never  seen 
surpassed." 

This  is  nothing  less  than  the  portrait  of  a 
great  lawyer,  drawn  by  competent  hands,  with 
the  life-long  habit  of  conscientious  accuracy. 
If  we  chose  to  continue  we  could  fill  this 
volume  with  the  tributes  of  his  professional 
associates,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  com- 
monplaces of  condolence  to  the  most  extrav- 
agant eulogy.  But  enough  has  been  quoted 
to  justify  the  tradition  which  Lincoln  left  be- 
hind him  at  the  bar  of  Illinois.  His  weak  as 
well  as  his  strong  qualities  have  been  indi- 
cated. He  never  learned  the  technicalities, 
what  some  would  call  the  tricks,  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  sleight  of  plea  and  demurrer, 
the  legerdemain  by  which  justice  is  balked 
and  a  weak  case  is  made  to  gain  an  unfair 
advantage,  was  too  subtle  and  shifty  for  his 
strong  and  straightforward  intelligence.  He 
met  these  manoeuvres  sufficiently  well,  when 
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practiced  by  others,  but  he  never  could  get  in  when  he  could  consistently  with  the  rules  of 

the  way  of  handling  them  for   himself.    On  his  profession.     He  would  often  persuade  a 

the   wrong   side  he  was    always    weak.    He  fair-minded  litigant  of  the  injustice  of  his  case 

knew   this   himself,  and  avoided  such  cases  and  induce  him  to  give  it  up.    His  partner, 
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Mr.  Herndon,  relates  a  speech  in  point* 
which  Lincoln  once  made  to  a  man  who  of- 
fered him  an  objectionable  case  :  "Yes,  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  I  can  gain  your 
case  for  you.  I  can  set  a  whole  neighborhood 
at  loggerheads ;  I  can  distress  a  widowed 
mother  and  her  six  fatherless  children,  and 
thereby  get  for  you  six  hundred  dollars,  which 
rightfully  belongs,  it  appears  to  me,  as  much 
to  them  as  it  does  to  you.  I  shall  not  take 
your  case,  but  I  will  give  a  little  advice  for 
nothing.  You  seem  a  sprightly,  energetic 
man.  I  would  advise  you  to  try  your  hand 
at  making  six  hundred  dollars  in  some  other 
way."  Sometimes,  after  he  had  entered  upon 
a  criminal  case,  the  conviction  that  his  client 
was  guilty  would  affect  him  with  a  sort  of 
panic.  On  one  occasion  he  turned  suddenly 
to  his  associate  and  said,  "  Swett,  the  man  is 
guilty;  you  defend  him,  I  can't,"  and  so  gave 
up  his  share  of  a  large  fee.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened at  another  time  when  he  was  engaged, 

*  Lamon,  p.  317. 

t  As  a  specimen  of  these  stories  we  give  the  follow- 
ing, well  vouched  for,  as  apocrypha  generally  are : 
Lincoln  met  one  day  on  the  court-house  steps  a  young 
lawyer  who  had  lost  a  case  —  his  only  one  —  and 
looked  very  disconsolate.   "  What  has  become  of  your 


fending  a  man  accused  of  larceny. 
He  said,  "  If  you  can  say  any- 
thing for  the  man,  do  it,  I  can't ; 
if  I  attempt  it,  the  jury  will  see  I 
think  he  is  guilty,  and  convict  him." 
Once  he  was  prosecuting  a  civil  suit, 
in  the  course  of  which  evidence  was 
introduced  showing  that  his  client 
was  attempting  a  fraud.  Lincoln  rose 
and  went  to  his  hotel  in  deep  disgust. 
The  judge  sent  for  him  ;  he  refused 
to  come.  "  Tell  the  judge,"  he  said, 
"  my  hands  are  dirty  ;  I  came  over 
to  wash  them."  We  are  aware  that 
these  stories  detract  something  from 
the  character  of  the  lawyer;  but  this 
inflexible,  inconvenient,  and  fastidi- 
ous morality  was  to  be  of  vast  ser- 
vice hereafter  to  his  country  and  the 
world. 

The  Nemesis  which  waits  upon 
men  of  extraordinary  wit  or  humor 
has  not  neglected  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
the  young  lawyers  of  Illinois,  who 
never  knew  him,  have  an  endless 
store  of  jokes  and  pleasantries  in 
his  name  ;  some  of  them  as  old  as 
Howleglass  or  Rabelais.f  But  the 
fact  is  that  with  all  his  stories  and 
jests,  his  frank  companionable  hu- 
mor, his  gift  of  easy  accessibility 
and  welcome,  he  was,  even  while 
he  traveled  the  Eighth  Circuit,  a 
man  of  grave  and  serious  temper  and  of  an 
unusual  innate  dignity  and  reserve.  He  had 
few  or  no  special  intimates,  and  there  was  a 
line  beyond  which  no  one  ever  thought  of 
passing.  Besides,  he  was  too  strong  a  man  in 
the  court-room  to  be  regarded  with  anything 
but  respect  in  a  community  in  which  legal 
ability  was  the  only  especial  mark  of  distinc- 
tion. Few  of  his  forensic  speeches  have  been 
preserved,  but  his  contemporaries  all  agree  as 
to  their  singular  ability  and  power.  He  seemed 
absolutely  at  home  in  a  court-room ;  his 
great  stature  did  not  encumber  him  there ;  it 
seemed  like  a  natural  symbol  of  superiority .  His 
bearing  and  gesticulation  had  no  awkward- 
ness about  them ;  they  were  simply  striking 
and  original.  He  assumed  at  the  start  a  frank 
and  friendly  relation  with  the  jury  which  was 
extremely  effective.  He  usually  began,  as  the 
phrase  ran,  by  "giving  away  his  case";  by 
allowing  to  the  opposite  side  every  possible 
advantage  that  they  could  honestly  and  justly 

case?"    Lincoln    asked.    "Gone  to  h ,"  was  the 

gloomy  response.  "  Well,  don't  give  it  up,"  Lincoln 
rejoined  cheerfully ;  "  you  can  try  it  again  there  " —  a 
quip  which  has  been  attributed  to  many  wits  in  many 
ages,  and  will  doubtless  make  the  reputation  of  jesters 
yet  to  be. 
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claim.  Then  he  would  present  his  own  side 
of  the  case,  with  a  clearness,  a  candor,  an 
adroitness  of  statement  which  at  once  flattered 
and  convinced  the  jury,  and  made  even  the 
bystanders  his  partisans.  Sometimes  he  dis- 
turbed the  court  with  laughter  by  his  humor- 
ous or  apt  illustrations  ;  sometimes  he  excited 
the  audience  by  that  florid  and  exuberant 
rhetoric  which  he  knew  well  enough  how  and 
when  to  indulge  in ;  but  his  more  usual  and 
more  successful  manner  was  to  rely  upon  a 
clear,  strong,  lucid  statement,  keeping  details 
in  proper  subordination  and  bringing  forward, 
in  a  way  which  fastened  the  attention  of  court 
and  jury  alike,  the  essential  point  on  which 
he  claimed  a  decision.  "  Indeed,"  says  one 
of  his  colleagues,  "  his  statement  often  ren- 
dered argument  unnecessary,  and  often  the 
court  would  stop  him  and  say,  '  if  that  is  the 
case,  we  will  hear  the  other  side/  "  * 

Whatever  doubts  might  be  entertained  as 
to  whether  he  was  the  ablest  lawyer  on  the 
circuit,  there  was  never  any  dissent  from  the 
opinion  that  he  was  the  one  most  cordially 
and  universally  liked.  If  he  did  not  himself 
enjoy  his  full  share  of  the  happiness  of  life, 
he  certainly  diffused  more  of  it  among  his  fel- 
lows than  is  in  the  power  of  most  men.  His 
arrival  was  a  little  festival  in  the  county-seats 
where  his  pursuits  led  him  to  pass  so  much  of 
his  time.  Several  eye-witnesses  have  described 
these  scenes  in  terms  which  would  seem  ex- 
aggerated if  they  were  not  so  fully  confirmed. 
The  bench  and  bar  would  gather  at  the  tavern 
where  he  was  expected,  to  give  him  a  cordial 
welcome;  says  one  writer,!  "  He  brought 
light  with  him."  This  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand. Whatever  his  cares,  he  never  inflicted 
them  upon  others.  He  talked  singularly  well, 
but  never  about  himself.  He  was  full  of  wit 
which  never  wounded,  of  humor  which  mel- 
lowed the  harshness  of  that  new  and  raw  life 
of  the  prairies.    He  never  asked  for  help,  but 

*  Raymond's  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  p.  32. 
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was  always  ready  to  give  it.  He  received 
everybody's  confidence,  and  rarely  gave  his 
own  in  return.  He  took  no  mean  advantages 
in  court  or  in  conversation,  and,  satisfied  with 
the  respect  and  kindliness  which  he  every- 
where met,  he  sought  no  quarrels  and  never 
had  to  decline  them.  He  did  not  accumulate 
wealth;  as  Judge  Davis  said,  "he  seemed 
never  to  care  for  it."  He  had  a  good  income 
from  his  profession,  though  the  fees  he  re- 
ceived would  bring  a  smile  to  the  well-paid 
lips  of  the  great  attorneys  of  to-day.  The 
largest  fee  he  ever  got  was  one  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  from  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
way, and  he  had  to  bring  suit  to  compel  them 
to  pay  it.  He  spent  what  he  received  in  the 
education  of  his  children,  in  the  care  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  in  a  plain  and  generous  way  of  living. 
Onef  who  often  visited  him  writes,  referring 
to  "  the  old-fashioned  hospitality  of  Spring- 
field," "  Among  others  I  recall  with  a  sad 
pleasure,  the  dinners  and  evening  parties  given 
by  Mrs.  Lincoln.  In  her  modest  and  simple 
home,  where  everything  was  so  orderly  and 
refined,  there  was  always  on  the  part  of  both 
host  and  hostess  a  cordial  and  hearty  Western 
welcome  which  put  every  guest  perfectly  at 
ease.  Their  table  was  famed  for  the  excel- 
lence of  many  rare  Kentucky  dishes,  and  for 
the  venison,  wild  turkeys,  and  other  game, 
then  so  abundant.  Yet  it  was  her  genial  man- 
ner and  ever-kind  welcome,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's 
wit  and  humor,  anecdote  and  unrivaled  con- 
versation, which  formed  the  chief  attraction." 
Here  we  leave  him  for  a  while,  in  this 
peaceful  and  laborious  period  of  his  life  ;  en- 
gaged in  useful  and  congenial  toil ;  surrounded 
by  the  love  and  respect  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity ;  in  the  fullness  of  his  years  and  strength ; 
the  struggles  of  his  youth,  which  were  so  easy 
to  his  active  brain  and  his  mighty  muscles,  all 
behind  him,  and  the  titanic  struggles  of  his 
manhood  yet  to  come.  We  shall  now  try  to 
sketch  the  beginnings  of  that  tremendous  con- 
troversy which  he  was  in  a  few  years  to  take 
up,  to  guide  and  direct  to  its  wonderful  and 
tragical  close. 


THE    STRONG. 


DOST    deem    him    weak    that    owns    his 
strength  is  tried  ? 
Nay,  we  may  safest  lean  on  him  that  grieves  : 
The  pine  has  immemorially  sighed, 
Th'  enduring  poplar's  are  the  trembling  leaves. 


To  feel  and  bow  the  head  is  not  to  fear ; 
To   cheat   with  jest  —  that  is   the    coward's 

art. 
Beware  the  laugh  that  battles  back  the  tear ; 
He's  false  to  all  that's  traitor  to  his  heart. 


He  of  great  deeds  does  grope  amid  the  throng 
Like  him  whose  steps  toward  Dagon's  temple  bore ; 
There's  ever  something  sad  about  the  strong  — 


A  look,  a  moan,  like  that  on  ocean's  shore. 


John  Vance  Cheney. 
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THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER. 


E  shall  see  in  the  course  of 
the  present  work  how  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
divides  itself  into  three 
principal  periods,  with 
corresponding  stages  of 
his  intellectual  develop- 
ment: the  first,  of  about 
forty  years,  ending  with 
his  term  in  Congress ;  the  second,  of  about 
ten  years,  concluding  with  his  final  campaign 
of  political  speech-making  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  shortly  before  the  presidential 
nominations  of  i860 ;  and  the  last,  of  about 
five  years,  terminating  at  his  death.  We  have 
thus  far  traced  his  career  through  the  first 
period  of  forty  years.  In  the  several  stages  of 
frontier  experience  through  which  he  had 
passed,  and  which  in  the  main  but  repeated 
the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  thousands  of  other 
boys  and  youths  in  the  West,  only  so  much 
individuality  had  been  developed  in  him  as 
brought  him  into  the  leading  class  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  had  risen  from  laborer  to 
student,  from  clerk  to  lawyer,  from  politi- 
cian to  legislator.  That  he  had  lifted  him- 
self by  healthy  ambition  and  unaided  industry 
out  of  the  station  of  a  farm-hand,  whose  routine 
life  begins  and  ends  in  a  backwoods  log-cabin, 
to  that  representative  character  and  authority 
which  seated  him  in  the  national  Capitol  to  aid 
in  framing  laws  for  his  country,  was  already  an 
achievement  that  may  well  be  held  honora- 
bly to  crown  a  career  of  forty  years. 

Such  achievement  and  such  distinction,how- 
ever,  were  not  so  uncommon  as  to  appear 
phenomenal.  Hundreds  of  other  boys  born 
in  log-cabins  had  won  similar  elevation  in  the 
manly,  practical  school  of  western  public  life. 
Even  in  ordinary  times  there  still  remained 
within  the  reach  of  average  intellects  several 
higher  grades  of  public  service.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  superior  talents  of  Lincoln 
would  have  made  him  Governor  of  Illinois  or 
given  him  a  term  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
But  the  story  of  his  life  would  not  have  com- 
manded, as  it  now  does,  the  unflagging  atten- 
tion of  posterity  had  there  not  fallen  upon  his 
generation  the  unusual  conditions  and  oppor- 
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tunities  brought  about  by  a  series  of  remark- 
able convulsions  in  national  politics.  If  we 
would  correctly  understand  how  Lincoln  be- 
came, first  a  conspicuous  actor,  and  then  a 
chosen  leader,  in  a  great  strife  of  national  par- 
ties for  supremacy  and  power,  we  must  briefly 
study  the  origin  and  development  of  the  great 
slavery  controversy  in  American  legislation 
which  found  its  highest  activity  and  deci>ivc 
culmination  in  the  single  decade  from  1850  to 
i860.  We  should  greatly  err,  however,  if  we 
attributed  the  new  events  in  Lincoln's  career 
to  the  caprice  of  fortune.  The  conditions  and 
opportunities  of  which  we  speak  were  broadly 
national,  and  open  to  all  without  restriction 
of  rank  or  locality.  Many  of  his  contempo- 
raries had  seemingly  overshadowing  advan- 
tages, by  prominence  and  training,  to  seize 
and  appropriate  them  to  their  own  advance- 
ment. It  is  precisely  this  careful  study  of  the 
times  which  shows  us  by  what  inevitable  proc- 
ess of  selection  honors  and  labors  of  which 
he  did  not  dream  fell  upon  him ;  how,  indeed, 
it  was  not  the  individual  who  gained  the  prize, 
but  the  paramount  duty  which  claimed  the  man. 
It  is  now  universally  understood,  if  not  con- 


ceded, that  the  Rebellion  of  1861  was  insti- 
gated, begun,  and  carried  on  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  defending  and  preserving  to  the  seced- 
ing States  the  institution  of  African  slavery  and 
making  them  the  nucleus  of  a  great  slave  em- 
pire, which  in  their  ambitious  dreams  they 
hoped  would  include  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  the  West  India  Islands,  and  perhaps 
even  the  tropical  States  of  South  America. 
Both  a  real  and  pretended  fear  that  slavery 
was  in  danger  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  design. 
The  real  fear  arose  from  the  palpable  fact,  im- 
possible to  conceal,  that  the  slave  system  was 
a  reactionary  obstacle  in  the  pathway  of  mod- 
ern civilization  and  its  political,  material,  phil- 
osophical, and  religious  development.  The 
pretended  danger  was  the  permanent  loss  of 
political  power  by  the  slave  States  of  the 
Union,  as  shown  in  the  election  of  Lincoln  to 
the  presidency,  which  they  averred  would  nec- 
essarily throw  all  the  forces  of  the  national  life 
against  the  "  peculiar  institution,"  and  crush 
it  under  forms  of  law.  It  was  by  magnifying 
this  danger  from  a  remote  into  an  immediate 
consequence  that  they  excited  the  population 
886.    All  rights  reserved. 
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of  the  cotton  States  to  resistance  and  rebel- 
lion. Seizing  this  opportunity,  it  was  their 
present  purpose  to  establish  a  slave  Confeder- 
acy, consisting  of  the  cotton  States,  which 
should  in  due  time  draw  to  itself,  by  an  irre- 
sistible gravitation  of  sympathy  and  interest, 
first,  the  border  slave  States,  and,  in  the  further 
progress  of  events,  the  tropical  countries  to- 
wards the  equator. 

The  popular  agitation,  or  war  of  words  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  which  led  to  the  armed  insurrection 
was  threefold :  First,  the  economic  effort  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  monetary  value 
of  four  millions  of  human  beings  held  in  bond- 
age, who  were  bought  and  sold  as  chattels, 
and  whose  aggregate  valuation,  under  cir- 
cumstances existing  at  the  outbreak  ofthe  civil 
war,  was  computed  at  $400,000,000 ;  second,  a 
moral  debate  as  to  the  abstract  righteousness 
or  iniquity  of  the  system ;  and,  third,  a  politic- 
al struggle  for  the  balance  of  power  in  gov- 
ernment and  public  policy,  by  which  the  se- 
curity and  perpetuity  of  the  institution  might 
be  guaranteed. 

This  sectional  controversy  over  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  its  threefold  aspect  had 
begun  with  the  very  birth  of  the  nation,  had 
continued  with  its  growth,  and  become  inten- 
sified with  its  strength.  The  very  same  year 
which  saw  the  Mayflower  land  the  Pilgrims 
on  Plymouth  Rock  also  saw  a  Dutch  ship 
land  a  cargo  of  African  slaves  at  Jamestown, 
in  Virginia.  During  the  long  colonial  period 
the  English  Government  fostered  and  forced 
the  importation  of  slaves  to  America  equally 
with  English  goods.  In  the  original  draft  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson invoked  the  reprobation  of  mankind 
upon  the  British  King  for  his  share  in  this  in- 
human traffic.  On  reflection,  however,  this 
was  discovered  to  be  but  another  case  of 
Satan  rebuking  sin.  The  blood  money  which 
reddened  the  hands  of  English  royalty  stained 
equally  those  of  many  an  American  rebel. 
The  public  opinion  of  the  colonies  was  al- 
ready too  much  debauched  to  sit  in  unani- 
mous moral  judgment  on  this  crime  against 
humanity.  The  objections  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  sufficed  to  cause  the  erasure 
and  suppression  of  the  obnoxious  paragraph. 
Nor  were  the  Northern  States  guiltless:  New- 
port was  yet  a  great  slave-mart,  and  the  com- 
merce of  New  England  drew  more  advantage 
from  the  traffic  than  did  the  agriculture  ofthe 
South.  All  the  elements  of  the  later  contro- 
versy already  existed.  wSlave  codes  and  fugi- 
tive-slave laws,*  abolition  societies  and  eman- 
cipation bills,  are  older  than  our  Constitution; 

*  Hurd,  "  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage,"  Vol.  I., 
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and  negro  troops  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  for  American  independence^  Liberal  men 
could  be  found  in  South  Carolina  who  hated 
slavery,  and  narrow  men  in  Massachusetts  who 
defended  it.  But  these  individual  instances 
of  prejudice  or  liberality  were  submerged  and 
lost  in  the  current  of  popular  opinion  spring- 
ing from  prevailing  interests  in  the  respective 
localities,  and  institutions  molded  principles, 
until  in  turn  principles  should  become  strong 
enough  to  reform  institutions.  In  short,  slav- 
ery was  one  of  the  many  "  relics  of  barbarism  " 
—  like  the  divine  right  of  kings,  religious  per- 
secution, torture  ofthe  accused,  imprisonment 
and  enslavement  for  debt,  witch-burning,  and 
kindred  "institutions" — which  were  trans- 
mitted to  that  generation  from  former  ages  as 
so  many  burdens  of  humanity,  for  help  in  the 
removal  of  which  the  new  nation  wras  in  the 
providence  of  God  perhaps  called  into  exist- 
ence. The  whole  matter  in  its  broader  aspects 
is  part  of  that  persistent  struggle  of  the  centu- 
ries between  despotism  and  individual  freedom ; 
between  arbitrary  wrong,  consecrated  by  tra- 
dition and  law,  and  the  unfolding  recognition 
of  private  rights ;  between  the  thralldom  of 
public  opinion  and  the  liberty  of  conscience ; 
between  the  greed  of  gain  and  the  Golden 
Rule  of  Christ.  Whoever,  therefore,  chooses 
to  trace  the  remote  origin  of  the  American 
Rebellion  will  find  the  germ  of  the  Union  ar- 
mies of  1 86 1-5  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower, 
and  the  inception  of  the  Secession  forces  be- 
tween the  decks  of  that  Dutch  slaver  which 
planted  the  fruit  of  her  avarice  and  piracy  in 
the  James  River  colonies  in  1620. 

So  elaborate  and  searching  a  study,  however, 
is  not  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  this  work. 
A  very  brief  mention  of  the  principal  land- 
marks of  the  long  contest  will  serve  to  show 
the  historical  relation,  and  explain  the  phrase- 
ology, of  its  final  issues. 

The  first  of  these  great  landmarks  was  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  All  the  States  tolerated 
slavery  and  permitted  the  slave-trade  during 
the  Revolution.  But  in  most  of  them  the  moral- 
ity ofthe  system  was  strongly  drawn  in  ques- 
tion, especially  by  the  abolition  societies,  which 
embraced  many  ofthe  most  prominent  patriots. 
A  public  opinion,  not  indeed  unanimous,  but 
largely  in  the  majority,  demanded  that  the  "  nec- 
essary evil"  should  cease.  When  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  came  to  the  practical  work 
of  providing  a  government  for  the  "  Western 
lands,"  which  the  financial  pressure  and  the 
absolute  need  of  union  compelled  New  York 
and  Virginia  to  cede  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, Thomas  Jefferson,  of  pronounced  anti- 
slavery  views,  proposed,  among  other  features 
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in  his  plan  and  draft  of  1784,  to  add  a  clause 
prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  North-west  terri- 
tory after  the  year  1800.  A  North  Carolina 
member,  however,  moved  to  strike  out  this 
clause.  The  form  of  the  question  put  by  the 
chairman  was,  "Shall  the  clause  stand?"  Six- 
teen members  voted  aye,  and  seven  members 
voted  no  ;  but  under  the  clumsy  legislative  ma- 
chinery of  the  confederation  these  seven  noes 
carried  the  question,  since  a  majority  of  States 
had  failed  to  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

Three  years  later,  July  13,  1787,  this  first 
ordinance  was  repealed  by  a  second,  establish- 
ing our  more  modern  form  of  territorial  gov- 
ernment. It  is  justly  famed  for  many  of  its 
provisions;  but  its  chief  value  is  conceded  to 
have  been  its  sixth  article,  ordaining  the  im- 
mediate and  perpetual  prohibition  of  slavery. 
Upon  this  all  the  States  present  in  Congress  — 
three  Northern  and  five  Southern  —  voted  in 
the  affirmative;  five  States  were  absent,  four 
Northern  and  one  Southern.  This  piece  of  leg- 
islation is  remarkable  in  that  it  was  an  entirely 
new  bill,  substituted  for  a  former  and  altogether 
different  scheme  containing  no  prohibition 
whatever,  and  that  it  was  passed  through  all 
the  forms  and  stages  of  enactment  in  the  short 
space  of  four  days.*  History  sheds  little  light 
on  the  official  transaction,  but  contemporary 
evidence  points  to  the  influence  of  a  powerful 
lobby.  Several  plausible  reasons  are  assigned 
why  the  three  slave  States  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina  voted  for  this  pro- 
hibition. First,  the  West  was  competing  with 
the  territory  of  Maine  for  settlers ;  second,  the 
whole  scheme  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
"  Ohio  Company,"  a  newly  formed  Massachu- 
setts emigrant  aid  society  which  immediately 
made  a  large  purchase  of  lands ;  third,  the  un- 
settled regions  south  of  the  Ohio  River  had  not 
yet  been  ceded  to  the  General  Government, 
and  were  therefore  open  to  slavery  from  the 
contiguous  Southern  States;  fourth,  little  was 
known  of  the  extent  or  character  of  the  great 
West;  and,  therefore,  fifth,  the  Ohio  River  was 
doubtless  thought  to  be  a  fair  and  equitable 
dividing  line.  The  ordinance  itself  provided 
for  the  formation  of  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  States,  and  under  its  shielding 
provisions  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin  were  added  to  the  Union  with 
free  constitutions. 

It  does  not  appear  that  sectional  motives 
operated  for  or  against  the  foregoing  enact- 
ment; they  were  probably  held  in  abeyance 
by  other  considerations.  But  it  must  not  be 
inferred  therefrom  that  the  slavery  question 
was  absent  or  dormant  in  the  country.  There 
was  already  a  North  and  a  South.  At  that 
very  time  the  constitutional  convention  was 
*  Journals  of  Congress,  1787,  p.  63. 


in  session  in  Philadelphia.  George  Wash- 
ington   and    his    illustrious   fellow-delegates 

were  grappling  with  the  novel  problems  of 
government  which  the  happy  issue  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  lamentable  failure  of  the 
Confederation  forced  upon  the  country.  One 
of  these  problems  was  the  presence  of  over 
half  a  million  of  slaves,  nearly  all  in  five 
Southern  States.  Should  they  be  taxed  ? 
Should  they  be  represented  ?  Should  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  be  allowed  to 
control  or  terminate  their  importation  ?  Vital 
questions  these,  which  went  not  merely  to  the 
incidents  but  the  fundamental  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. The  slavery  question  seemed  for 
months  an  irreconcilable  element  of  discord  in 
the  convention.  The  slave-trade  not  only,  but 
the  domestic  institution  itself,  was  character- 
ized in  language  which  Southern  politicians 
of  later  times  would  have  denounced  as  "  fa- 
natical "  and  "  incendiary."  Pinckney  wished 
the  slaves  to  be  represented  equally  with  the 
whites,  since  they  were  the  Southern  peasan- 
try. Gouverneur  Morris  declared  that  as  they 
were  only  property  they  ought  not  to  be  rep- 
resented at  all.  Both  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture balance  of  power  in  national  legislation, 
as  resulting  from  slaves  already  in,  and  here- 
after to  be  imported  into,  old  and  new  States, 
were  debated  under  various  possibilities  and 
probabilities.  Out  of  these  divergent  views 
grew  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution.  1. 
The  slaves  were  to  be  included  in  the  enumer- 
ation for  representation,  jive  blacks  to  be 
counted  as  three  whites.  2.  Congress  should 
have  the  right  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade,  but 
not  till  the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  3.  Fugitive 
slaves  should  be  returned  to  their  owners. 
Each  State,  large  or  small,  was  allowed  two 
senators;  and  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentatives gave  to  the  North  thirty-five  mem- 
bers and  fourteen  senators,  to  the  South 
thirty  members  and  twelve  senators.  But 
since  the  North  was  not  yet  free  from  slavery, 
but  only  in  process  of  becoming  so,  and  as 
Virginia  was  the  leading  State  of  the  Union, 
the  real  balance  of  power  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  South. 

The  newly  formed  Constitution  went  into 
successful  operation.  Under  legal  provisions 
already  made  and  the  strong  current  of  abo- 
lition sentiment  then  existing,  all  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  States  down  to  Delaware 
became  free.  This  gain,  however,  was  per- 
haps more  than  numerically  counterbalanced 
by  the  active  importation  of  captured  Afri- 
cans, especially  into  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  up  to  the  time  the  traffic  ceased  by 
law  in  1808.  Jefferson  had  meanwhile  pur- 
chased of  France  the  immense  country  west 
of  the    Mississippi  known  as  the   Louisiana 
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Territory.  The  free  navigation  of  that  great 
river  was  assured,  and  the  importance  of  the 
West  immeasurably  increased.  The  old  French 
colonies  at  New  Orleans  and  Kaskaskia  were 
already  strong  outposts  of  civilization  and  the 
nuclei  of  spreading  settlements.  Attracted  by 
the  superior  fertility  of  soil,  by  the  limitless  op- 
portunities for  speculation,  by  the  enticing  spirit 
of  adventure,  and  pushed  by  the  restless  energy 
inherent  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character,  the 
older  States  now  began  to  pour  a  rising  stream 
of  emigration  into  the  West  and  the  South-west. 

In  this  race  the  free  States,  by  reason  of 
their  greater  population,  wealth,  and  com- 
mercial enterprise,  would  have  outstripped 
the  South,  but  for  the  introduction  of  a  new 
and  powerful  influence  which  operated  exclu- 
sively in  favor  of  the  latter.  This  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  portions  of  the  Southern  States, 
combined  with  cheap  slave-labor,  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton.  Half  a  century  of  experi- 
ment and  invention  in  England  had  brought 
about  the  concurrent  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery for  spinning  and  weaving,  and  of  the 
high-pressure  engine  to  furnish  motive  power. 
The  Revolutionary  War  was  scarcely  ended 
when  there  came  from  the  mother-country  a 
demand  for  the  raw  fiber,  which  promised  to 
be  almost  without  limit.  A  few  trials  sufficed 
to  show  Southern  planters  that  with  their  soil 
and  their  slaves  they  could  supply  this  de- 
mand, not  only  with  a  quality  of  cotton  which 
would  defy  competition,  but  at  a  profit  to  them- 
selves far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  product 
of  agriculture.  An  insurmountable  obstacle, 
however,  seemed  now  to  interpose  itself  be- 
tween them  and  their  golden  harvest.  The 
tedious  work  of  cleaning  the  fiber  from  the 
seed  apparently  made  its  cheap  preparation  for 
export  in  large  quantities  impossible.  A  negro 
woman  working  the  whole  day  could  only 
clean  a  single  pound. 

It  so  happened  that  at  this  juncture,  No- 
vember, 1792,  an  ingenious  Yankee  student 

*  Memoir  of  Eli  Whitney,  American  Journal  Science, 
1832. 

t  The  Virginia  price  of  a  male  "field  hand"  in  1790 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  in  i860  his  value 
in  the  domestic  market  had  risen  to  sixteen  hundred 
dollars. —  Sherrard  Clemens,  in  H.  R.  App.  Globe, 
1860-61,  104-5. 

t  Compendium,  8th  census,  p.  13. 

§  No  word  of  the  authors  could  add  to  the  force  and 
eloquence  of  the  following  from  a  recent  letter  of  the 
son  of  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin  (to  the  Art  Super- 
intendent of  The  Century),  stating  the  claims  of  his 
father's  memory  to  the  gratitude  of  the  South,  hitherto 
apparently  unfelt,  and  certainly  unrecognized  : 

"New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  4,  1886. 
"...    I  send  you  a  photograph  taken  from  a  por- 
trait of  my  father,  painted  about   the  year  1821,  by 
King,  of  Washington,  when  my  father,  the  inventor 


from  Massachusetts  was  boarding  in  the  house 
of  friends  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  occupying 
his  leisure  in  reading  law.  A  party  of  Georgia 
gentlemen  from  the  interior,  making  a  visit  to 
this  family,  fell  into  conversation  on  the  pros- 
pects and  difficulties  of  cotton-culture  and  the 
imperative  need  of  a  rapidly  working  clean- 
ing-machine. Their  hostess,  an  intelligent 
and  quick-witted  woman,  at  once  suggested 
an  expedient.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Mrs.  Greene, 
"  apply  to  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Eli  Whitney  j 
he  can  make  anything."  *  The  Yankee  student 
was  sought,  introduced,  and  had  the  me- 
chanical problem  laid  before  him.  He  mod- 
estly disclaimed  his  hostess's  extravagant 
praises,  and  told  his  interviewers  that  he  had 
never  seen  either  cotton  or  cotton-seed  in  his 
life.  Nevertheless,  he  went  to  work  with  such 
earnestness  and  success,  that  in  a  few  months 
Mrs.  Greene  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  invite  a  gathering  of  gentlemen  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  to  behold  with  their 
own  eyes  the  working  of  the  newly  invented 
cotton-gin,  with  which  a  negro  man  turning 
a  crank  could  clean  fifty  pounds  of  cotton  per 
day.  This  solution  of  the  last  problem  in 
cheap  cotton-culture  made  it  at  once  the  lead- 
ing crop  of  the  South.  That  favored  region 
quickly  drove  all  competitors  out  of  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  the  rise  of  English  imports  of  raw 
cotton,  from  thirty  million  pounds  in  1790  to 
over  one  thousand  million  pounds  in  i860, 
shows  the  development  and  increase  of  that 
special  industry,  with  all  its  related  interests.! 
It  was  not  till  sixteen  years  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton-gin  that  the  African  slave- 
trade  ceased  by  limitation  of  law.  Within 
that  period  many  thousands  of  negro  captives 
had  been  added  to  the  population  of  the  South 
by  direct  importation,  and  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand slave  inhabitants  added  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana,^  and  the  formation  of  new 
slave  States  south  of  the  Ohio  River  hastened 
in  due  proportion^ 

It  is  a  curious  historical  fact   that,  under 


of  the  cotton-gin,  was  fifty-five  years  old.  He  died 
January  25th,  1825.  The  cotton-gin  was  invented  in 
1 793  5  an(l  though  it  has  been  in  use  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years,  it  is  virtually  unimproved.  .  .  .  Hence 
the  great  merit  of  the  original  invention.  It  has  made 
the  South,  financially  and  commercially.  It  has  made 
England  rich,  and  changed  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Lord  Macaulay  said  of  Eli  Whitney  :  'What  Peter  the 
Great  did  to  make  Russia  dominant,  Eli  Whitney's 
invention  of  the  cotton-gin  has  more  than  equaled  in 
its  relation  to  the  power  and  progress  of  the  United 
States.'  He  has  been  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the 
South,  but  it  never  has,  to  my  knowledge,  acknowl- 
edged his  benefaction  in  a  public  manner  to  the  ex- 
tent it  deserves  —  no  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory,  no  town  or  city  named  after  him,  though 
the  force  of  his  genius  has  caused  many  towns  and 
cities  to  rise  and  flourish  in  the  South.    .    .    . 

"Yours  very  truly,         E.  W.  Whitney." 
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the  very  remarkable  material  growth  of  the 
United  States  which  now  took  place,  the  polit- 
ical influence  remained  so  very  evenly  balanced 
between  the  North  and  the  South  lor  more  than 
a  generation.  Other  grave  issues  indeed  ab- 
sorbed the  public  attention,  but  the  abeyance 
of  the  slavery  question  is  due  rather  to  the  fact 
that  no  considerable  advantage  as  yet  fell  to 
either  side.  Eight  new  States  were  organ- 
ized, four  north  and  four  south  of  the  Ohio, 
and  admitted  in  nearly  alternate  order :  Ver- 
mont in  ijgi,  free;  Kentucky  in  1792,  slave; 
Tennessee  in  1796,  slave ;  Ohio  in  1802,  free  ; 
Louisiana  in  181 2,  slave;  Indiana  in  1816, 
free ;  Mississippi  in  18 17,  slave;  Illinois  in 
181 8,  free.  Alabama  was  already  authorized 
to  be  admitted  with  slavery,  and  this  would 
make  the  number  of  free  and  slave  States 
equal,  giving  eleven  States  to  the  North  and 
eleven  to  the  South. 

The  territory  of  Missouri,  containing  the  old 
French  colonies  at  and  near  St.  Louis,  had  at- 
tained a  population  of  60,000,  and  was  eager 
to  be  admitted  as  a  State.  She  had  made  ap- 
plication in  18 1 7,  and  now  in  1819  k  was  pro- 
posed to  authorize  her  to  form  a  constitution. 
Arkansas  was  also  being  nursed  as  an  appli- 
cant, and  the  prospective  loss  by  the  North 
and  gain  by  the  South  of  the  balance  of  power 
caused  the  slavery  question  suddenly  to  flare 
up  as  a  national  issue.  There  were  hot  debates 
in  Congress,  emphatic  resolutions  by  State 
legislatures,  deep  agitation  among  the  whole 
people,  and  open  threats  by  the  South  to  dis- 
solve the  Union.  Extreme  Northern  men  in- 
sisted upon  a  restriction  of  slavery  to  be  applied 
to  both  Missouri  and  Arkansas;  radical  South- 
ern members  contended  that  Congress  had  no 
power  to  impose  any  conditions  on  new  States. 
The  North  had  control  of  the  House,  the  South 
of  the  Senate.  A  middle  party  thereupon  spran  g 
up,  proposing  to  divide  the  Louisiana  purchase 
between  freedom  and  slavery  by  the  line  of  360 
30',  and  authorizing  the  admission  of  Missouri 
with  slavery  out  of  the  northern  half.  Fasten- 
ing this  proposition  upon  the  bill  to  admit 
Maine  as  a  free  State,  the  measure  was,  after  a 
struggle,  carried  through  Congress  (in  a  sepa- 
rate act  approved  March  6,  1820),  and  became 
the  famous  Missouri  Compromise.  Maine  and 
Missouri  were  both  admitted.  Each  section 
thereby  not  only  gained  two  votes  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  also  asserted  its  right  to  spread  its 
peculiar  polity  without  question  or  hindrance 
within  the  prescribed  limits;  and  the  motto, 
"  No  extension  of  slavery,"  was  postponed 
forty  years,  to  the  Republican  campaign  of 
i860. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  maintenance 
of  this  balance  of  power, —  the  numerical 
equality  of  the  slave  States  with  the  free, — 


though  not  announced  in  platforms  as  a  party 
doctrine,  was  nevertheless  steadily  followed  as 
a  policy  by  the  representatives  of  the  South. 
In  pursuance  of  this  system,  Michigan  and 
Arkansas,  the  former  a  free  and  the  latter  a 
slave  State,  were,  on  the  same  day,  June  15, 
1836,  authorized  to  be  admitted.  These  tactics 
were  again  repeated  in  the  year  1845,  when, 
on  the  3d  of  March,  Iowa,  a  free  State,  and 
Florida,  a  slave  State,  were  authorized  to  be 
admitted  by  one  act  of  Congress,  its  approval 
being  the  last  official  act  of  President  Tyler. 
This  tacit  compromise,  however,  was  accom- 
panied by  another  very  important  victory  of 
the  same  policy.  The  Southern  politicians  saw 
clearly  enough  that  with  the  admission  of 
Florida  the  slave  terntory  was  exhausted, 
while  an  immense  untouched  portion  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  still  stretched  away  north- 
westwardly toward  the  Pacific  above  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line,  which  consecrated  it 
to  freedom.  The  North,  therefore,  still  had  an 
imperial  area  from  which  to  organize  future 
free  States,  while  the  South  had  not  a  foot  more 
of  territory  from  which  to  create  slave  States. 

Sagaciously  anticipating  this  contingency, 
the  Southern  States  had  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  setting  up  the  independent  State  of 
Texas,  and  were  now  urgent  in  their  demand 
for  her  annexation  to  the  Union.  Two  days 
before  the  signing  of  the  Iowa  and  Florida 
bill,  Congress  passed,  and  President  Tyler 
signed,  a  joint  resolution,  authorizing  the  ac- 
quisition, annexation,  and  admission  of  Texas. 
But  even  this  was  not  all.  The  joint  resolution 
contained  a  guarantee  that  "  new  States,  of 
convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in  number, 
in  addition  to  the  said  State  of  Texas,"  and  to 
be  formed  out  of  her  territory,  should  here- 
after be  entitled  to  admission  —  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line  to  govern  the  slavery  ques- 
tion in  them.  The  State  of  Texas  was,  by 
a  later  resolution,  formally  admitted  to  the 
Union,  December  29,  1845.  At  this  date, 
therefore,  the  slave  States  gained  an  actual 
majority  of  one,  there  being  fourteen  free 
States  and  fifteen  slave  States,  with  at  least 
equal  territorial  prospects  for  the  future. 

If  the  North  was  alarmed  at  being  thus 
placed  in  a  minority,  there  was  ample  reason 
for  still  further  disquietude.  The  annexation 
of  Texas  had  provoked  the  Mexican  war,  and 
President  Polk,  in  anticipation  of  further  im- 
portant acquisition  of  territory  to  the  South 
and  West,  asked  of  Congress  an  appropriation 
of  two  millions  to  be  used  in  negotiations  to 
that  end.  An  attempt  to  impose  a  condition 
to  these  negotiations  that  slavery  should  never 
exist  in  any  territory  to  be  thus  acquired  was  the 
famous  Wilmot  Proviso.  This  particular  meas- 
ure failed,  but  the  war  ended,  and  New  Mexico 
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and  California  were  added  to  the  Union  as 
unorganized  territories.  Meanwhile  the  admis- 
sion of  Wisconsin  in  1S48  had  once  more  re- 
stored the  equilibrium  between  the  free  and  the 
slave  States,  there  being  now  fifteen  of  each. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  important 
political  measures  and  results  thus  far  summa- 
rized were  accomplished  by  quiet  and  harmo- 
nious legislation.  Rising  steadily  since  1820, 
the  controversy  over  slavery  became  deep  and 
bitter,  both  in  Congress  and  the  country.  In- 
volving not  merely  a  policy  of  government, 
but  a  question  of  abstract  morals,  statesmen, 
philanthropists,  divines,  the  press,  societies, 
churches,  and  legislative  bodies  joined  in  the 
discussion.  Slavery  was  assailed  and  defended 
in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  in  the 
name  of  religion.  In  Congress  especially  it  had 
now  been  a  subject  of  angry  contention  for  a 
whole  generation.  It  obtruded  itself  into  all 
manner  of  questions,  and  clung  obstinately  to 
numberless  resolutions  and  bills.  Time  and 
again  it  had  brought  members  into  excited 
discussion,  and  to  the  very  verge  of  perso- 
nal conflict  in  the  legislative  halls.  It  had  oc- 
casioned numerous  threats  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  and  in  one  or  more  instances  caused 
members  actually  to  retire  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  had  given  rise  to  resolu- 
tions of  censure,  to  resignations,  and  had  been 
the  occasion  of  some  of  the  greatest  legislative 
debates  of  the  nation.  It  had  virtually  created 
and  annexed  the  largest  State  in  the  Union. 
In  several  States  it  had  instigated  abuse,  in- 
tolerance, persecutions,  trials,  mobs,  murders, 
destruction  of  property,  imprisonment  of  free- 
men, retaliatory  legislation,  and  one  well-de- 
fined and  formidable  attempt  at  revolution. 
It  originated  party  factions,  political  schools, 
and  constitutional  doctrines,  and  made  and 
marred  the  fame  of  great  statesmen. 

New  Mexico,  when  acquired,  contained 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  on  the  continent,  and 
a  considerable  population  of  Spanish  origin. 
California,  almost  simultaneously  with  her  ac- 
quisition, was  peopled  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  by  the  world-renowned  gold  discov- 
eries. Very  unexpectedly,  therefore,  to  politi- 
cians of  all  grades  and  opinions,  the  slavery 
question  was  once  more  before  the  nation  in 
the  year  1850,  over  the  proposition  to  admit 
both  to  the  Union  as  States.  As  the  result 
of  the  long  conflict  of  opinion  hitherto  main- 
tained, the  beliefs  and  desires  of  the  contend- 
ing sections  had  by  this  time  become  formu- 
lated in  distinct  political  doctrines.  The  North 
contended  that  Congress  might  and  should 
prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  territories  of  the 
Union,  as  had  been  done  in  the  Northern  half 
by  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  by  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.    The  South  declared  that 


any  such  exclusion  would  not  only  be  unjust 
and  impolitic,  but  absolutely  unconstitutional, 
because  property  in  slaves  might  go  and  must 
be  protected  in  the  territories  in  common  with 
all  other  property.  To  the  theoretical  dispute 
was  added  a  practical  contest.  By  the  existing 
Mexican  laws  slavery  was  already  prohibited 
in  New  Mexico,  and  California  promptly 
formed  a  free  State  constitution.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  North  now  sought  to  or- 
ganize the  former  as  a  territory,  and  admit  the 
latter  as  a  State,  while  the  South  resisted  and 
endeavored  to  extend  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise line,  which  would  place  New  Mexico  and 
the  southern  half  of  California  under  the  tute- 
lage and  influence  of  slavery. 

These  were  the  principal  points  of  differ- 
ence which  caused  the  great  slavery  agitation 
of  1850.  The  whole  country  was  convulsed 
in  discussion ;  and  again  more  open  threats 
and  more  ominous  movements  towards  dis- 
union came  from  the  South.  The  most  popu- 
lar statesman  of  that  day,  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  a  slaveholder  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  now,  however,  assumed  the 
leadership  of  a  party  of  compromise,  and  the 
quarrel  was  adjusted  and  quieted  by  a  com- 
bined series  of  Congressional  acts.  1.  Cali- 
fornia was  admitted  as  a  free  State.  2.  The 
territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  were  or- 
ganized, leaving  the  Mexican  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  force.  3.  The  domestic  slave-trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  abolished. 
4.  A  more  stringent  fugitive-slave  law  was 
passed.  5.  For  the  adjustment  of  her  State 
boundaries  Texas  received  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  These  were  the  famous  compromise 
measures  of  1850.  It  has  been  gravely  as- 
serted that  this  indemnity  of  ten  millions,  sud- 
denly trebling  the  value  of  the  Texas  debt, 
and  thereby  affording  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity for  speculation  in  the  bonds  of  that 
State,  was  "  the  propelling  force  whereby  these 
acts  were  pushed  through  Congress  in  defi- 
ance of  the  original  convictions  of  a  majority 
of  its  members."*  But  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  the  popular  desire  for  tranquillity,  concord, 
and  union  in  all  sections  never  exerted  as 
much  influence  upon  Congress  as  then.  This 
compromise  was  not  at  first  heartily  accepted 
by  the  people ;  Southern  opinion  being  of- 
fended by  the  abandonment  of  the  "  property" 
doctrine,  and  Northern  sentiment  irritated  by 
certain  harsh  features  of  the  fugitive-slave  law. 
But  the  rising  Union  feeling  quickly  swept 
away  all  ebullitions  of  discontent,  and  during 
two  or  three  years  people  and  politicians 
fondly  dreamed  they  had,  in  current  phrase- 
ology, reached  a  "  finality  "  on  this  vexed 
quarrel.  Grave  doubts,  however,  found  occa- 
*  Greeley,  "Am.  Conflict,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  208. 
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sional  expression  and  none  perhaps  more 
forcibly  than  in  the  following  newspaper  epi- 
gram describing  "Finality": 

"To  kill  twice  dead  a  rattlesnake, 
And  off  his  scaly  skin  to  take, 
And  through  his  head  to  drive  a  stake, 
And  every  bone  within  him  break, 
And  of  his  flesh  mincemeat  to  make, 
To  burn,  to  sear,  to  boil,  and  bake, 
Then  in  a  heap  the  whole  to  rake, 
And  over  it  the  besom  shake, 
And  sink  it  fathoms  in  the  lake  — 
Whence  after  all,  quite  wide  awake, 
Comes  back  that  very  same  old  snake  !  " 

Little  did  the  country  think  how  soon  the 
absurd  prediction  would  find  its  fulfillment. 

THE    REPEAL    OF    THE  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE. 

The  long  contest  in  Congress  over  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850,  and  the  reluctance 
of  a  minority,  alike  in  the  North  and  the  South, 
to  accept  them,  had  in  reality  seriously  de- 
moralized both  the  great  political  parties  of 
the  country.  The  Democrats  especially,  de- 
feated by  the  fresh  military  laurels  of  General 
Taylor  in  1848,  were  much  exercised  to  dis- 
cover their  most  available  candidate  as  the 
presidential  election  of  1852  approached.  The 
leading  names,  Cass,  Buchanan,  and  Marcy, 
having  been  long  before  the  public,  were  be- 
coming a  little  stale.  In  this  contingency,  a 
considerable  following  grouped  itself  about  an 
entirely  new  man,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of 
Illinois.  Emigrating  from  Vermont  to  the 
West,  Douglas  had  run  a  career  remarkable 
for  political  success.  Only  in  his  thirty-ninth 
year,  he  had  served  as  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, as  Attorney-General,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  as  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Illinois, 
and  had  since  been  three  times  elected  to  Con- 
gress and  once  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  did  he  owe  his  political  fortunes 
entirely  to  accident.  Among  his  many  quali- 
ties of  leadership  were  strong  physical  endur- 
ance, untiring  industry,  a  persistent  boldness, 
a  ready  facility  in  public  speaking,  unfail- 
ing political  shrewdness,  an  unusual  power 
in  running  debate,  with  liberal  instincts  and 
progressive  purposes.  It  was  therefore  not 
surprising  that  he  should  attract  the  admira- 
tion and  support  of  the  young,  the  ardent, 
and  especially  the  restless  and  ambitious  mem- 
bers of  his  party.  His  career  in  Congress  was 
sufficiently  conspicuous.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories  in  the  Senate,  he 
had  borne  a  prominent  part  in  the  enactment 
of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  had 
just  met  and  overcome  a  threatened  party 
schism  in  his  own  State,  which  that  legislation 
had  there  produced. 

In  their  zeal  to  push  his  claims  to  the  presi- 


dency, the  partisans  of  Douglas  now  com- 
mitted a  great  error.     Rightly  appreciating 

the  growing  power  of  the  press,  they  obtained 
control  of  the  "Democratic  Review,"  a  monthly 

magazine  then  enjoying  prominent  repute  as 
a  party  organ,  and  published  in  it  a  series  of 
articles  attacking  the  rival  Democratic  can- 
didates in  very  flashy  rhetoric.  These  were 
stigmatized  as  "  old  fogies,"  who  must  give 
ground  to  a  nominee  of  "  Young  America." 
They  were  reminded  that  the  party  expects 
a  "  new  man."  :L  Age  is  to  be  honored,  but 
senility  is  pitiable  " ;  "  statesmen  of  a  previous 
generation  must  get  out  of  the  way  " ;  the 
Democratic  party  was  owned  by  a  set  of  "old 
clothes-horses";  "they  couldn't  pay  their 
political  promises  in  four  Democratic  admin- 
istrations"; and  the  names  of  Cass  and  Mar- 
cy, Buchanan  and  Butler,  were  freely  mixed 
in  with  such  epithets  as  "  pretenders,"  "huck- 
sters," "  intruders,"  and  "  vile  charlatans." 

Such  characterization  of  such  men  soon 
created  a  flagrant  scandal  in  the  Democratic 
party,  which  was  duly  aired  both  in  the  news- 
papers and  in  Congress.  It  definitely  fixed  the 
phrases  "  old  fogy,"  and  "  Young  America" 
in  our  slang  literature.  The  personal  friends 
of  Douglas  hastened  to  explain  and  assert  his 
innocence  of  any  complicity  with  this  political 
raid,  but  they  were  not  more  than  half  believed; 
and  the  war  of  factions,  begun  in  January,  raged 
with  increasing  bitterness  till  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  met  at  Baltimore  in  June, 
and  undoubtedly  exerted  a  decisive  influence 
over  the  deliberations  of  that  body. 

The  only  serious  competitors  for  the  nomi- 
nation were  the  "  old  fogies "  Cass,  Marcy, 
and  Buchanan  on  the  one  hand,  and  Doug- 
las, the  pet  of  "  Young  America,"  on  the 
other.  It  soon  became  evident  that  opinion 
was  so  divided  among  these  four  that  a  nomi- 
nation could  only  be  reached  through  long 
and  tedious  ballotings.  Beginning  with  some 
twenty  votes,  Douglas  steadily  gained  adhe- 
rents till  on  the  thirtieth  ballot  he  received 
ninety-two.  From  this  point,  however,  his 
strength  fell  away.  Unable  to  succeed  him- 
self, he  was  nevertheless  sufficiently  powerful 
to  defeat  his  adversaries.  The  exasperation 
had  been  too  great  to  permit  a  concentra- 
tion or  compromise  on  any  of  the  "  seniors." 
Cass  reached  only  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  votes;  Marcy,  ninety-eight;  Buchanan, 
one  hundred  and  four;  and  finally,  on  the 
forty-ninth  ballot,  occurred  the  memorable 
nearly  unanimous  selection  of  Franklin  Pierce 
—  not  because  of  any  merit  of  his  own,  but  to 
break  the  insurmountable  dead-lock  of  fac- 
tional hatred.  Young  America  gained  a  nom- 
inal triumph,  old  fogydom  a  real  revenge, 
and  the  South  a  serviceable  Northern  allv. 
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The  country  was  the  only  sufferer,  for  in  due 
time  Pierce  was  overwhelmingly  elected,  and 
the  nation  burdened  with  that  costly  luxury, 
an  administration  without  either  personal  or 
party  responsibility.  Douglas  and  his  friends 
were  discomfited  but  not  dismayed.  Their 
management  had  been  exceedingly  maladroit, 
as  a  more  modest  championship  would  with- 
out doubt  have  secured  him  the  coveted  nomi- 
nation. Yet  sagacious  politicians  foresaw  that 
on  the  whole  he  was  strengthened  by  his  defeat. 
From  that  time  forward  he  was  a.  recognized 
presidential  aspirant  and  competitor,  young 
enough  patiently  to  bide  his  time,  and  of  suffi- 
cient prestige  to  make  his  flag  the  rally ing-point 
of  all  the  free-lances  in  the  Democratic  party. 
It  is  to  this  presidential  aspiration  of  Mr. 
Douglas  that  we  must  look  as  the  key  or  ex- 
planation of  his  agency  in  bringing  about  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  —  per- 
haps the  most  momentous  legislative  act  in 
American  history.  As  already  said,  after  some 
factious  opposition  the  measures  of  1850  had 
been  accepted  by  the  people  as  a  finality  of 
the  slavery  questions.  Around  this  alleged  set- 
tlement, distasteful  as  it  was  to  many,  public 
opinion  gradually  crystallized.  Both  the  Na- 
tional Conventions  of  1852  solemnly  resolved 
that  they  would  discountenance  and  resist,  in 
Congress  or  out  of  it,  whenever,  wherever,  or 
however,  or  under  whatever  color  or  shape, 
any  further  renewal  of  the  slavery  agitation. 
This  determination  was  echoed  and  reechoed, 
affirmed  and  reaffirmed,  by  the  recognized  or- 
gans of  the  public  voice  —  from  the  village 
newspaper  to  thepresidential  message,  from  the 
country  debating  school  to  the  measured  utter- 
ances of  Senatorial  discussion.  In  support  of 
this  alleged  "  finality "  no  one  had  taken  a 
more  decided  stand  than  Senator  Douglas 
himself.  Said  he,  "  In  taking  leave  of  this  sub- 
ject I  wTish  to  state  that  I  have  determined 
never  to  make  another  speech  upon  the  slav- 
ery question;  and  I  will  now  add  the  hope 
that  the  necessity  for  it  will  never  exist.  .  .  . 
So  long  as  our  opponents  do  not  agitate  for 
repeal  or  modification,  why  should  we  agitate 
for  any  purpose  ?  We  claim  that  the  com- 
promise [of  1850]  is  a  final  settlement.  Is  a 
final  settlement  open  to  discussion  and  agita- 
tion and  controversy  by  its  friends  ?  What 
manner  of  settlement  is  that  which  does  not 
settle  the  difficulty  and  quiet  the  dispute?  Are 
not  the  friends  of  the  compromise  becoming 
the  agitators,  and  will  not  the  country  hold 
us  responsible  for  that  which  we  condemn  and 
denounce  in  the  abolitionists  andFree-soilers? 
These  are  matters  worthy  of  our  consideration. 
Those  who  preach  peace  should  not  be  the 
first  to  commence  and  reopen  an  old  quar- 
rel." *  In  his  Senate  speeches,  during  the  com- 


promise debates  of  1850,  while  generally  ad- 
vocating his  theory  of  "  non-intervention,"  he 
had  sounded  the  whole  gamut  of  the  slavery 
discussion,  defending  the  various  measures  of 
adjustment  against  the  attacks  of  the  Southern 
extremists,  and  specifically  defending  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  Nay,  more;  he  had  de- 
clared in  distinct  wrords  that  the  principle  of 
territorial  prohibition  was  no  violation  of 
Southern  rights;  and  denounced  the  proposi- 
tion of  Calhoun  to  put  a  "balance  of  power" 
clause  into  the  Constitution  as  "  a  retrograde 
movement  in  an  age  of  progress  that  would  as- 
tonish the  world."  f  These  repeated  affirma- 
tions, taken  in  connection  with  his  famous  de- 
scription of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1849, 
in  which  he  declared  it  to  have  had  "an  origin 
akin  to  the  Constitution,"  and  to  have  become 
"canonized  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  as  a  sacred  thing  which  no  ruthless 
hand  would  ever  be  reckless  enough  to  dis- 
turb,"! ani  seemed,  in  the  public  mind,  to  put 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  possibility  that  their  au- 
thor would  so  soon  become  the  subject  of  his 
own  anathemas. 

The  personal  details  of  this  most  remarka*- 
ble  of  all  our  political  intrigues  are  forever  lost 
to  history.  We  have  only  a  faint  and  shadowy 
outline  of  isolated  movements  of  a  few  chief 
actors,  a  few  vague  suggestions  and  fragmen- 
tary steps  in  the  formation  and  unfolding  of  the 
ill-omened  plot. 

As  the  avowed  representative  of  the  rest- 
less and  ambitious  elements  of  the  country,  as 
the  champion  of  "  Young  America,"  Douglas 
had  so  far  as  possible  in  his  Congressional 
career  made  himself  the  apostle  of  modern 
"  progress."  He  was  a  believer  in  "  manifest 
destiny  "  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine.  He  desired  —  so  the  newspapers 
averred  —  that  the  Carribbean  Sea  should  be 
declared  an  American  lake,  and  nothing  so 
delighted  him  as  to  pull  the  beard  of  the  British 
lion.  These  topics,  while  they  furnished  themes 
for  campaign  speeches,  for  the  present  led  to  no 
practical  legislation.  In  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories, 
however,  he  had  control  of  kindred  measures 
of  present  and  vital  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
West;  namely,  the  opening  of  new  routes  of 
travel  and  emigration  and  of  new  territories  for 
settlement.  An  era  of  wonder  had  just  dawned, 
connecting  itself  directly  with  these  subjects. 
The  acquisition  of  California  and  the  discovery 
of  gold  had  turned  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civil- 
ized world    to   the  Pacific  coast.     Plains  and 

*  App.  Globe  of  185 1-2,  p.  68. 
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mountains  were  swarming  with  adventurers 
and  emigrants.  Oregon,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
and  Minnesota  had  just  been  organized,  and 
were  in  a  feeble  way  contesting  the  sudden  fame 
of  the  Golden  State.  The  Western  border  was 
astir,  and  wild  visions  of  lands  and  cities  and 
mines  and  wealth  and  power  were  disturbing 
the  peaceful  dreams  of  the  pioneer  in  his  fron- 
tier cabin,  and  hurrying  him  off  on  the  long, 
romantic  quest  across  the  continent. 

Hitherto,  stringent  Federal  laws  had  kept 
settlers  and  unlicensed  traders  out  of  the  In- 
dian territory,  which  lay  beyond  the  western 
boundaries  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa, 
and  which  the  policy  of  our  early  Presidents 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 88. 


fixed  upon  as  the  final  asylum  of  the  red  men 
retreating  before  the  irresistible  advance  of 
white  settlers.  But  now  the  uncontrollable 
stream  of  emigration  had  broken  into  and 
through  this  reservation,  creating  in  a  few  years 
well-defined  routes  of  travel  to  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  California,  and  Oregon.  Though  from 
the  long  march  there  came  constant  cries  of 
danger  and  distress,  of  starvation  and  Indian 
massacre,  there  was  neither  halting  nor  delay. 
The  courageous  pioneers  pressed  forward  all 
the  more  earnestly,  and  to  such  purpose  that  in 
less  than  twenty-five  years  the  Pacific  Railroad 
followed  Fremont's  first  exploration  through 
the  South  Pass. 
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Douglas,  himself  a  migratory  child  of  tor- 
tune,  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  this 
somewhat  premature  Western  longing  of  the 
people  ;  and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories  was  the  recipient  ot  all  the  letters, 
petitions,  and  personal  solicitations  from  the 


LEWIS     CASS.       (PHOTOGRAPHED    BY     I'.KADY.) 

various  interests  which  were  seeking  their  ad- 
vantage in  this  exodus  toward  the  setting  sun. 
He  was  the  natural  center  for  all  the  embryo 
mail  contractors.  office-holders,  Indian  traders, 
land-sharks,  and  railroad  visionaries  whose 
coveted  opportunities  lay  in  the  Western  terri- 


tories. It  is  but  just  to  his  fame,  however,  to 
say  that  he  comprehended  equally  well  the  true 
philosophical  and  political  necessities  which 
now  demanded  the  opening  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  as  a  secure  highway  and  protecting 
bridge  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  our  new- 
found El  Dorado,  no  less  than  as 
a  bond  of  union  between  the  older 
States  and  the  improvised  "  Young 
America "  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  subject  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
action  during  the  stormy  politics 
of  1850-51,  and  had  again  to  be 
postponed  for  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1852.  But  now  Pierce 
was  triumphantly  elected,  with  a 
Democratic  Congress  to  sustain 
him,  and  the  legislative  calm 
which  both  parties  had  adjured 
in  their  platforms  seemed  propi- 
tious for  pushing  measures  of  local 
interest.  The  control  of  the  terri- 
tories was  for  the  moment  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  Douglas. 
He  wras  himself  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Senate ;  and  his 
special  personal  friend  and  politi- 
cal lieutenant  in  his  own  State, 
Richardson  of  Illinois,  was  chair- 
man of  the  Territorial  Committee 
of  the  House.  He  could  therefore 
choose  his  own  time  and  mode  of 
introducing  measures  of  this  char- 
acter in  either  house  of  Congress, 
under  the  majority  control  of  his 
party  —  a  fact  to  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  when  we  consider 
the  origin  and  progress  of  "  the 
three  Nebraska  bills." 

The  journal  discloses  that  Rich- 
ardson of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1853,  introduced  into  the 
House  "A  bill  to  organize  the 
Territory  of  Nebraska."*  After 
due  reference,  and  some  desultory 
debate  on  the  8th, f  it  was  taken 
up  and  passed  by  the  House  on 
the  ioth.J  From  the  discussion 
we  learn  that  the  boundaries  were 
the  Missouri  River  on  the  east,  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  the 
line  of  360  30'  or  southern  line  of 
Missouri  on  the  south,  and  the  line 
of  430,  or  near  the  northern  line  of  Iowa,  on  the 
north.  Several  members  opposed  it,  because  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  was  not  yet  extinguished, 
and  because  it  embraced  reservations  pledged 
to  Indian  occupancy  in  perpetuity;  also  on 
*  Globe,  ]).  474.      t  lb.,  pp.  542-4-      t  lb.,  p.  565. 
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the  general  ground  that  it  contained  but  few 
white  inhabitants,  and  its  organization  was 
therefore  a  useless  expense.  Howard  of  Texas 
made  the  moststrenuous  opposition,  urging  that 
since  it  contained  but  about  six  hundred  souls, 
its  southern  boundary  should  be  fixed  at  390 


30',  not  to  trench  upon  the  Indian  reservations. 
Hall  of  Missouri  replied  in  support  of  the  bill : 
"  We  want  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska  not  merely  for  the  protection  of  the 
few  people  who  reside  there,  but  also  for  the 
protection  of  Oregon  and  California  in  time 
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of  war,  and  the  protection  of  our  commerce 
and  the  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  emigrants  who 
annually  cross  the  plains."  *  He  added  that  its 
limits  were  purposely  made  large  to  embrace  the 
great  lines  of  travel  to  Oregon,  New  Mexico, 
and  California ;  since  the  South  Pass  is  in  420 
30'.  the  territory  has  to  extend  to  430  north. 
The  incident,  however,  of  special  historical 
significance  had  occurred  in  the  debate  of  the 
8th,  when  a  member  rose  and  said :  "  I  wish 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Giddings] ,  who,  I  believe,  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  why  the  ordinance 
of  1787  is  not  incorporated  in  this  bill?  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  he  or  the  com- 
mittee were  intimidated  on  account  of  the  plat- 
forms of  1852?"!  To  which  Mr.  Ciddings 
replied  that  the  south  line  of  the  territory  was 
360  3c/,  and  was  already  covered  by  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  prohibition.  "  This  law 
stands  perpetually,  and  I  do  not  think  that  this 
act  would  receive  any  increased  validity  by  a 
reenactment.  There  I  leave  the  matter.  It 
is  very  clear  that  the  territory  included  in  this 
treaty  [ceding  Louisiana]  must  be  forever 
free  unless  the  law  be  repealed."  With  this 
explicit  understanding  from  a  member  of  the 
committee,  apparently  accepted  as  conclusive 
by  the  whole  House,  and  certainly  not  ob- 
*  Globe,  p.  559.     f  lb.,  p.  543.     X  lb.,  p.  565. 


jected  to  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, who  was  carefully  watching  the  cur- 
rent of  debate,  the  bill  passed  on  the  10th,  \ 
ninety-eight  yeas  to  forty-three  nays.  Led 
by  a  few  members  from  that  region,  in  the 
main  the  West  voted  for  it  and  the  South 
against  it ;  while  the  greater  number, 
absorbed  in  other  schemes,  were  wholly 
indifferent,  and  probably  cast  their  votes 
upon  personal  solicitation. 

On  the  following  day  the  bill  was  hur- 
ried over  to  the  Senate,  referred  to  Mr. 
Douglas's  committee,  and  by  him  re- 
ported back  without  amendment,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17th;  but  the  session  was  almost 
ended  before  he  was  able  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  for  its  discussion. 
Finally,  on  the  night  before  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Pierce,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fierce  and  protracted  struggle  over 
the  appropriation  bills,  while  the  Senate 
was  without  a  quorum  and  impatiently 
awaiting  the  reports  of  a  number  of  con- 
ference committees,  Douglas  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  lull  to  call  up  his 
Nebraska  bill.  Here  again,  as  in  the 
House,  Texas  stubbornly  opposed  it. 
Houston  undertook  to  talk  it  to  death 
in  a  long  speech ;  Bell  protested  against 
robbing  the  Indians  of  their  guaranteed 
rights.  The  bill  seemed  to  have  no  friend 
but  its  author  when,  perhaps  to  his  surprise, 
Senator  D.  R.  Atchison  of  Missouri  threw 
himself  into  the  breach. 
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Prefacing  his  remarks  with  the 
statement  that  he  had  formerly 
been  opposed  to  the  measure,  he 
continued:  "Ihadtwoobjections 
to  it.    One  was  that  the  Indian 
title  in  that  territory  had    not 
been  extinguished,  or  at  least  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  had  been. 
Another  was  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the   Slavery  Restriction. 
It  was  my  opinion  at  that  time 
—  and  I  am  not  now  very  clear 
on  that  subject  —  that  the  law 
of  Congress,  when  the  State  of 
Missouri  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  excluding  slavery  from 
the  territory  of  Louisiana  north 
of  360  30',  would  be  enforced  in 
that  territory  unless  it  was  spe- 
cially rescinded ;   and  whether 
that  law  was  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States   or  not,  it  would  do  its 
work,  and  that  work  would  be 
to  preclude  slaveholders   from 
going  into  that  territory.    But 
when  I  came  to  look  into  that 
question,  I  found  that  there  was 
no  prospect,  no  hope,  of  a  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  ex- 
cluding slavery  from  that  terri- 
tory. ...  I  have  always  been  of 
opinion  that  the  first  great  error 
committed  in  thepolitical  history 
of  this  country  was  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
rendering  the  North-west  territory  free  terri- 
tory.   The  next  great  error  was  the  Missouri 
Compromise.    But  they  are  both  irremedia- 
ble.   There  is  no  remedy  for  them.    We  must 
submit  to  them.    I  am  prepared  to  do  it.    It  is 
evident  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  cannot 
be  repealed.    So  far  as  that  question  is  con- 
cerned, we  might  as  well  agree  to  the  admis- 
sion of  this  territory  now  as  next  year,  or  five 
or  ten  years  hence."  * 

Mr.  Douglas  closed  the  debate,  advocating 


DAVID    K.    ATCHISON.        (FROM     A     DAGUERREOTYPE.) 

ministers,  judges,  senators,  and  representatives, 
the  new  President  of  the  United  States  deliv- 
ered to  the  people  his  inaugural  address. 
High  and  low  were  alike  intent  to  discern  the 
opening  political  currents  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, but  none  touched  or  approached  this 
particular  subject.  The  aspirations  of  "  Young 
America  "  were  not  toward  a  conquest  of  the 
North,  but  the  enlargement  of  the  South.  A 
freshening  breeze  filled  the  sails  of  "annexa- 
tion "and  "manifest  destiny."  In  bold  words 
the  President  said :  "  The  policy  of  my  admin- 
the  passage  of  the  bill  for  general  reasons,  and  istration  will  not  be  controlled  by  any  timid 
by  his  silence  accepting  Atchison's  conclu-  forebodings  of  evil  from  expansion.  Indeed, 
sions ;  but  as  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  our  attitude  as 
was  breaking,  an  unwilling  Senate  laid  the  a  nation  and  our  position  on  the  globe  ren- 
bill  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  twenty-three  to  der  the  acquisition  of  certain  possessions  not 
seventeen,  here,  as  in  the  House,  the  West  be-  within  our  jurisdiction  eminently  important  for 
ing  for  and  the  South  against  the  measure.  It  our  protection,  if  not  in  the  future  essential 
is  not  probable,  however,  that  in  this  course  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  commerce 
the  South  acted  with  any  mental  reservation  and  the  peace  of  the  world."  f  Reaching  the 
or  sinister  motive.  The  great  breach  of  faith  slavery  question,  he  expressed  unbounded 
was  not  yet  even  meditated.  Only  a  few  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  declared  slavery 
hours  afterward,  in  a  dignified  and  stately  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  and  his  pur- 
national  ceremonial,  in  the  midst  of  foreign  pose  to  enforce  the  compromise  measures  of 
*  Globe,  p.  1 1 13.  t  Pierce,  Inaugural  Address,  March  4,    1853. 
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1850;  adding,  "I  fervently  trust  that  the 
question  is  at  rest,  and  that  no  sectional  or 
ambitious  or  fanatical  excitement  may  again 
threaten  the  durability  of  our  institutions,  or 
obscure  the  light  of  our  prosperity." 

When  Congress  met  again  in  the  follow- 
ing December  (1853),  the  annual  message  of 
President  Pierce  was,  upon  this  subject,  but  an 
echo  of  his  inaugural,  as  his  inaugural  had 
been  but  an  echo  of  the  two  party  platforms  of 
1852.  Affirming  that  the  compromise  meas- 
ures of  1850  had  given  repose  to  the  country, 
he  declared,  "  That  this  repose  is  to  suffer  no 
shock  during  my  official  term,  if  I  have  the 
power  to  avert  it,  those  who  placed  me  here 
may  be  assured."  In  this  spirit,  undoubtedly, 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  South  began  the 
session  of  1853-4;  but  unfortunately  it  was  very 
soon  abandoned.  The  people  of  the  Missouri 
and  I  owa  border  were  becoming  every  day  more 
impatient  toenter  upon  an  authorized  occupan- 
cy of  the  new  lands  which  lay  a  day's  journey  to 
the  west.  Handfuls  of  squatters  here  and  there 
had  elected  two  territorial  delegates,  who  has- 
tened to  Washington  with  embryo  credentials. 
The  subject  of  organizing  the  West  was  again 
broached;  an  Iowa  Senator  introduced  a  ter- 
ritorial bill.  Under  the  ordinary  routine  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  and 
on  the  4th  day  of  January   Douglas  reported 


back  his  second  Nebraska  bill,  still 
without  any  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  His  elaborate  report, 
accompanying  this  second  bill,  shows 
that  the  subject  had  been  most  care- 
fully examined  in  committee.  The 
discussion  was  evidently  exhaustive, 
going  over  the  whole  history,  policy, 
and  constitutionality  of  prohibitory 
legislation.  Two  or  three  sentences 
are  quite  sufficient  to  present  the 
substance  of  the  long  and  wordy  re- 
port. First,  that  there  were  differences 
and  doubts;  second,  that  these  had 
been  finally  settled  by  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1850;  and,  there- 
fore, third,  the  committee  had  ad- 
hered not  only  to  the  spirit  but  to  the 
very  phraseology  of  that  adjustment, 
and  refused  either  to  affirm  or  repeal 
the  Missouri  Compromise. 

This  was  the  public  and  legisla- 
tive agreement  announced  to  the 
country.  Subsequent  revelations  show 
the  secret  and  factional  bargain 
which  that  agreement  covered.  Not 
only  was  this  territorial  bill  search- 
ingly  considered  in  committee,  but 
repeated  caucuses  were  held  by  the 
Democratic  leaders  to  discuss  the 
party  results  likely  to  grow  out  of  it. 
The  Southern  Democrats  maintained  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  recognized 
their  right  and  guaranteed  them  protection  to 
their  slave  property,  if  they  chose  to  carry  it 
into  Federal  territories.  Douglas  and  other 
Northern  Democrats  contended  that  slavery 
was  subject  to  local  law,  and  that  the  people 
of  a  territory,  like  those  of  a  State,  could  estab- 
lish or  prohibit  it.  This  radical  difference,  if 
carried  into  party  action,  would  lose  them  the 
political  ascendency  they  had  so  long  main- 
tained, and  were  then  enjoying.  To  avert  a 
public  rupture  of  the  party,  it  was  agreed 
"that  the  territories  should  be  organized  with 
a  delegation  by  Congress  of  all  the  power  of 
Congress  in  the  territories,  and  that  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  Congress  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  courts."*  If  the  courts  should 
decide  against  the  South,  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats would  accept  the  Northern  theory ;  if 
the  courts  should  decide  in  favor  of  the  South, 
the  Northern  Democrats  would  defend  the 
Southern  view.  Thus  harmony  would  be  pre- 
served, and  party  power  prolonged.  Here  we 
have  the  shadow  of  the  coming  Dred  Scott 
decision  already  projected  into  political  his- 
tory, though  the  speaker  protests  that  "none 
of  us  knew  of  the  existence  of  a  controversy 

*  Senator   Benjamin,  Senate   debate,    May  8,  i860. 
Globe,  p.  1966. 
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then  pending  in  the  Federal 
courts  that  would  lead  almost 
immediately  to  the  decision  of 
that  question."*  This  was  prob- 
ably true ;  for  a  "  peculiar  pro- 
vision "  f  was  expressly  inserted 
in  the  committee's  bill,  allow- 
ing appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in 
all  questions  involving  title  to 
slaves,  without  reference  to  the 
usual  limitations  in  respect  to 
the  value  of  the  property, 
thereby  paving  the  way  to  an 
early  adjudication  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Thus  the  matter  rested  till  the 
1 6th  of  January,  when  Senator 
Dixon  of  Kentucky,  apparently 
acting  for  himself  alone,  offered 
an  amendment  in  effect  repeal- 
ing the   Missouri  Compromise. 
Upon  this  provocation,  Senator 
Sumner   of   Massachusetts  the 
next  day  offered  anotheramend- 
ment  affirming  that  it  was  not 
repealed  by  the  bill.   Comment- 
ing on   these  propositions  two 
days  later,  the  administration  or- 
gan, the  "Washington  Union," 
declared  they  were  both  "  false 
lights,"   to    be    avoided  by   all 
good  Democrats.    By  this  time, 
however,   this   subject  of  "re- 
peal "  had  become  bruited  about 
the  Capitol  corridors,  the  hotels,  and  the  caucus 
rooms  of  Washington,  and  newspaper  corre- 
spondents were  on  the  qui  vive  to  obtain  the 
latest  developments  concerning  the  intrigue. 
The  secrets  of  the  Territorial  Committeeleaked 
out,   and   consultations  multiplied.    Could  a 
repeal  be  carried  ?    Who  would  offer  it  and 
lead  it  ?    What  divisions  or  schisms  would  it 
carry  into  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party, 
especially  in  the  pending  contest  between  the 
"  Hards  "  and  "  Softs  "  in  New  York  ?    What 
effect  would  it  have  upon  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1856?     Already  the  "Union"  sug- 
gested that  it  was  whispered  that  Cass  was 
willing  to  propose  and  favor  such  a  "repeal."! 
It  was  given  out  in  the  "  Baltimore  Sun  "  that 
Cass  intended  to  "  separate  the  sheep  from 
the    goats."    Both   statements   were    untrue ; 
but  they  perhaps  had  their  intended  effect,  to 
arouse  the  jealousy  and  eagerness  of  Doug- 
las.   The  political  air  of  Washington  was  heavy 
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gathering  for  and  against  the  ominous  prop- 
osition. 

So  far  as  history  has  been  allowed  a  glimpse 
into  these  secret  communings,  three  princi- 
pal personages  were  at  this  time  planning  a 
movement  of  vast  portent.  These  were  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Territories;  Archibald  Dixon,  Whig 
Senator  from  Kentucky;  and  David  R.  Atchi- 
son of  Missouri,  then  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  acting  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  "  For  myself,"  said  the  latter 
in  explaining  the  transaction,  "  I  am  entirely 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  South,  and  I 
would  sacrifice  everything  but  my  hope  of 
heaven  to  advance  her  welfare."  He  thought 
the  Missouri  Compromise  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed; he  had  pledged  himself  in  his  public 
addresses  to  vote  for  no  territorial  organization 
that  would  not  virtually  annul  it;  and  with 
this  feeling  in  his  heart,  he  desired  to  be  the 


with  clouds  and  mutterings,  and  clans  were    chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories when  a  bill  was  introduced.   With  this 
Benjamin,  Globe   May  8    i860  p    1966  bj      t   m      •  j        h    d         private    interview 

t  Douglas,  pamphlet  m  reply  to  Tudge  Black,  Octo-         .^    .,      ^        \  ,  .    _    v      ,  ,  .  r     , 

ber,  1859,  p.  6.  wltn  Mr.  Douglas,  and  informed  him  of  what 

X  "Washington  Union,"  January  19,  1854.  he   desired  —  the    introduction   of  a  bill  for 
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Nebraska  like  what  [sic]  he  had  promised  to 
vote  for,  and  that  he  would  like  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  in 
order  to  introduce  such  a  measure;  and  if  he 
could  get  that  position,  he  would  immediately 
resign  as  president  of  the  Senate.  Judge 
Douglas  requested  twenty-four  hours  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  he  could  not  introduce  such  a  bill  as 
he  (Mr.  Atchison)  proposed,  he  would  resign 
as  chairman  of  the  Territorial  Committee  in 
Democratic  caucus,  and  exert  his  influence  to 


get  him  (Atchison)  appointed.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  given  time,  Senator  Douglas  signi- 
fied his  intention  to  introduce  such  a  bill  as 
had  been  spoken  of."  * 

Senator  Dixon  is  no  less  explicit  in  his  de- 
scription of  these  political  negotiations.  "My 
amendment  seemed  to  take  the  Senate  by  sur- 
prise, and  no  one  appeared  more  startled  than 
Judge  Douglas  himself.  He  immediately  came 
to    my    seat    and     courteously   remonstrated 

*  Speech  at  Atchison  City,  September,  1854,  reported 
in  the  "Parkville  Luminary./' 
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against  my  amendment,  suggesting  that  the 
bill  which  he  had  introduced  was  almost  in 
the  words  of  the  territorial  acts  for  the  organi- 
zation of  Utah  and  New  Mexico;  that  they 
being  a  part  of  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850,  he  had  hoped  that  1,  a  known  and 
zealous  friend  of  the  wise  and  patriotic  adjust- 
ment which  had  then  taken  place,  would  not 
be  inclined  to  do  anything  to  call  that  adjust- 
ment in  question  or  weaken  it  before  the 
country. 

"  I  replied  that  it  was  precisely  because  I 
had  been  and  was  a  firm  and  zealous  friend 
of  the  compromise  of  1850,  that  I  felt  bound 
to  persist  in  the  movement  which  I  had  origi- 
nated ;  that  I  was  well  satisfied  that  the  Mis- 
souri Restriction,  if  not  expressly  repealed, 
would  continue  to  operate  in  the  territory  to 
which  it  had  been  applied,  thus  negativing 
the  great  and  salutary  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention, which  constituted  the  most  prominent 
and  essential  feature  of  the  plan  of  settlement 
of  1850.  We  talked  for  some  time  amicably, 
and  separated.  Some  days  afterwards  Judge 
Douglas  came  to  my  lodgings,  whilst  I  was 
confined  by  physical  indisposition,  and  urged 
me  to  get  up  and  take  a  ride  with  him  in  his 
carriage.  I  accepted  his  invitation,  and  rode 
out  with  him.  During  our  short  excursion  we 
talked  on  the  subject  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  Judge  Douglas,  to  my  high  gratifi- 
cation, proposed  to  me  that  I  should  allow 
him  to  take  charge  of  the  amendment  and 
ingraft  it  on  his  territorial  bill.  I  acceded  to 
the  proposition  at  once,  whereupon  a  most 
interesting  interchange  occurred  between  us. 

"  On  this  occasion  Judge  Douglas  spoke  to 
me  in  substance  thus :  '  I  have  become  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  it  is  my  duty,  as  a  fair- 
minded  national  statesman,  to  cooperate  with 
you  as  proposed  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  restriction.  It  is  due  to 
the  South;  it  is  due  to  the  Constitution,  here- 
tofore palpably  infracted;  it  is  due  to  that 
character  for  consistency  which  I  have  here- 
tofore labored  to  maintain.  The  repeal,  if  we 
can  effect  it,  will  produce  much  stir  and  com- 
motion in  the  free  States  of  the  Union  for  a 

*  Archibald  Dixon  to  H.  S.  Foote,  October  1,  1858. 
"  Louisville  Democrat  "  of  October  3,  1858. 

t  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  a  member  of  President 
Pierce's  Cabinet  (Secretary  of  War),  thus  relates  the 
incident :  "  On  Sunday  morning,  the  22d  of  January, 
1854,  gentlemen  of- each  committee  [House  and  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Territories]  called  at  my  house,  and 
Mr.  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee,  fully 
explained  the  proposed  bill,  and  stated  their  purpose 
to  be,  through  my  aid,  to  obtain  an  interview  on  that 
day  with  the  President,  to  ascertain  whether  the  bill 
would  meet  his  approbation.  The  President  was 
known  to  be  rigidly  opposed  to  the  reception  of  visits 
on  Sunday  for  the  discussion  of  any  political  subject ; 
but  in  this  case  it  was  urged  as  necessary,  in  order  to 
Vol.  XXXIIL— 8q. 


season.  1  shall  be  assailed  by  demagogues  and 
fanatics  there  without  stint  or  moderation. 
Every  opprobrious  epithet  will  be  applied  to 
me.  I  shall  be  probably  hung  in  effigy  in 
many  places.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
I  may  become  permanently  odious  among 
those  whose  friendship  and  esteem  I  have 
heretofore  possessed.  This  proceeding  may 
end  my  political  career.  But,  acting  under  the 
sense  of  the  duty  which  animates  me,  I  am 
prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice.  I  will  do  it.' 

"  Pie  spoke  in  the  most  earnest  and  touch- 
ing manner,  and  I  confess  that  I  was  deeply 
affected.  I  said  to  him  in  reply :  'Sir,  I  once 
recognized  you  as  a  demagogue,  a  mere  party 
manager,  selfish  and  intriguing.  I  now  find 
you  a  warm-hearted  and  sterling  patriot.  Go 
forward  in  the  pathway  of  duty  as  you  pro- 
pose, and  though  all  the  world  desert  you,  I 
never  will.'  "* 

Such  is  the  circumstantial  record  of  this 
most  remarkable  political  intrigue  left  by  two 
prominent  and  principal  instigators,  and  never 
denied  nor  repudiated  by  the  third.  Gradually, 
as  the  plot  was  developed,  the  agreement 
embraced  the  leading  elements  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Congress,  reenforced  by  a 
majority  of  the  Whig  leaders  from  the  slave 
States.  A  day  or  two  before  the  final  intro- 
duction of  the  repeal,  Douglas  and  others 
held  an  interview  with  President  Pierce,f  and 
obtained  from  him  in  writing  an  agreement 
to  adopt  the  movement  as  an  administration 
measure.  Fortified  with  this  important  adhe- 
sion, he  took  the  fatal  plunge,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 23d  introduced  his  third  Nebraska  bill, 
organizing  two  territories  instead  of  one,  and 
declaring  the  Missouri  Compromise  "  inoper- 
ative." But  the  amendment — monstrous  Cal- 
iban of  legislation  as  it  was  —  needed  to  be 
still  further  licked  into  shape  to  satisfy  the 
grasping  rapacity  of  the  South  and  appease 
the  alarmed  conscience  of  the  North.  Two 
weeks  later,  after  the  first  outburst  of  debate, 
the  following  phraseology  was  substituted: 
"  Which  being  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery 
in  the  States  and  territories,  as  recognized 

enable  the  committee  to  make  their  report  the  next 
day.  I  went  with  them  to  the  executive  mansion,  and, 
leaving  them  in  the  reception-room,  sought  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  private  apartments,  and  explained  to  him 
the  occasion  of  the  visit.  He  thereupon  met  the  gen- 
tlemen, patiently  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  bill  and 
their  explanations  of  it,  decided  that  it  rested  upon 
sound  constitutional  principles,  and  recognized  in  it 
only  a  return  to  that  rule  which  had  been  infringed  by 
the  compromise  of  1820,  and  the  restoration  of  which 
had  been  foreshadowed  by  the  legislation  of  1S50. 
This  bill  was  not,  therefore,  as  has  been  improperlv 
asserted,  a  measure  inspired  by  Mr.  Pierce  or  any  of 
his  Cabinet." — Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confed- 
erate Government,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  28. 
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by  the  Legislation  of  [850  (commonly  called 
the  Compromise  measures),  is  hereby  declared 
inoperative  and  void  ;  it  being  the  true  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to  legislate 
slavery  into  any  territory  or  State,  nor  to  ex- 

e  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people 

eof  perfectly  tree  to  form  and   regulate 

tnestic  institutions  in  their  own  way, 

subject  only  to  the  Constitution" — a  change 

.  Benton  truthfully  characterized  as  "  a 

stump   speech  injected  into  the  belly  of  the 

1  bill." 

e  storm  oi  agitation  which  this  measure 

aroused  dwarfed  all  former  ones  in  depth  and 

intensity.     The  South  was  nearly  united  in  its 

If,  the  Xorth  sadly  divided  in  opposition. 

ast  protest  and  appeal,  under  legislative 
whip  and  spur,  with  the  tempting  smiles  and 
patronage  of  the  administration,  after  nearly 
a  four-months'  struggle,  the  plighted  faith  of 

aeration  was  violated,  and  the  repealing 
act  passed  —  mainly  by  the  great  influence  and 
example  of  Douglas,  who  had  only  five  years 

iously  so  fittingly  described  the  Missouri 
Compromise  as  being  "  akin  to  the  Constitu- 
tion."' and  "canonized  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  as  a  sacred  thing  which  no 
ruthless  hand  would  ever  be  reckless  enough 
to  disturb." 

THE  DRIFT  OF  POLITICS. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
made  the  slavery  question  paramount  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  The  boasted  finality  was 
a  broken  reed ;  the  life-boat  of  compromise 
a  hopeless  wreck.  If  the  agreement  of  a  gen- 
eration could  be  thus  annulled  in  a  breath, 
was  there  any  safety  even  in  the  Constitution 
f  ?  This  feeling  communicated  itself  to 
the  Northern  States  at  the  very  first  note  of 
warning,  and  every  man's  party  fealty  was  at 
once  decided  by  his  toleration  of  or  opposi- 
tion to  slavery.  While  the  fate  of  the  Ne- 
ka  bill  hung  in  a  doubtful  balance  in  the 
e  feeling  found  expression  in  letters, 
speeches,  meetings,  petitions,  and  remon- 
.  Men  were  for  or  against  the  bill  — 
her  political  subject  was  left  in  abey- 
ance. The  measure  once  passed,  and  the  Com- 
promise repealed,  the  first  natural  impulse  was 
to  combine,  organize,  and  agitate  for  its  resto- 
ration. This  was  the  ready-made,  common 
ground  of  cooperation. 

It  is  probable  that  this  merely  defensive 
energy  would  have  been  overcome  and  dissi- 
pated, had  it  not  just  at  this  juncture  been 
inspirited  and  led  by  the  faction  known  as  the 
Free-soil  party  of  the  country,  composed 
mainly  of  men  of  independent  antislavery 
views,  who  had  now  during  four  presidential 


campaigns  been  organized  as  a  distinct  politi- 
cal body,  with  no  near  hope  of  success,  but 
animated  mainly  by  the  desire  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  deep  personal  convictions.  If 
there  were  demagogues  here  and  there  among 
them,  seeking  merely  to  create  a  balance  of 
power  for  bargain  and  sale,  they  were  unim- 
portant in  number,  and  only  of  local  influence, 
and  soon  became  deserters.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  earnestness  of  the  body  of  this 
faction.  A  lew  fanatical  men,  who  had  made 
it  the  vehicle  of  violent  expressions,  had  kept 
it  under  the  ban  of  popular  prejudice.  It  had 
long  been  held  up  to  public  odium  as  a  rev- 
olutionary band  of  "  abolitionists."  All  the 
abolitionists  were  doubtless  in  this  party,  but 
the  party  was  not  all  composed  of  abolition- 
ists. Despite  all  objurgation  and  contempt, 
however,  it  had  become  since  1840  a  constant 
factor  and  a  growing  influence  in  politics.  It 
had  operated  as  a  negative  balance  of  power 
in  the  last  two  presidential  elections,  causing, 
by  its  diversion  of  votes,  and  more  especially 
by  its  relaxing  influence  upon  parties,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Whig  candidate,  General  Taylor, 
in  1848,  and  the  Democratic  nominee,  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  in  1852. 

This  small  army  of  antislavery  veterans,  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  voters  in 
the  aggregate,  and  distributed  in  detachments 
of  from  three  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  in 
twelve  of  the  free  States,  now  came  to  the  front 
with  spirit  and  alacrity,  and  with  its  newspa- 
pers and  speakers  trained  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject,  and  its  committees  and  affiliations 
already  in  action  and  correspondence,  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fight  against  the  repeal.  Hith- 
erto its  aims  had  appeared  Utopian,  and  its 
resolves  had  been  denunciatory  and  exasper- 
ating. Now,  however,  combining  wisdom  with 
opportunity,  it  became  conciliatory,  and,  abat- 
ing something  of  its  abstractions,  made  itself 
the  exponent  of  a  demand  for  a  present  and 
practical  reform  —  a  simple  return  to  the  an- 
cient faith  and  landmarks.  It  labored  specially 
to  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  old  party 
organizations  and  the  formation  of  a  new  one, 
based  upon  the  general  policy  of  resisting  the 
extension  of  slavery.  Since,  however,  the  re- 
peal had  shaken  but  not  obliterated  old  party 
lines,  this  effort  succeeded  only  in  favorable 
localities. 

For  the  present,  party  disintegration  was 
slow ;  men  were  reluctant  to  abandon  their 
old-time  principles  andassociations.  The  united 
efforts  of  Douglas  and  the  administration  held 
the  body  of  the  Northern  Democrats  to  his  fatal 
policy,  though  protests  and  defections  became 
alarmingly  frequent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  mass  of  Northern  Whigs  promptly  op- 
posed the  repeal,  and  now  formed  the  bulk  of 
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the  opposition,  nevertheless  losing  perhaps  as 

many  pro-slavery  Whigs  as  they  gained  anti- 

j  Democrats.  The  real  and  effective  gain, 

therefore,  was  the  more  or  less  thorough  alii- 

of  the  Wing  party  and  the  Free-soil  party 
.    Northern  States:  wherever  that  wassuc- 
.1  it  gave  immediate  and  available  ma- 
>  the  opposition,  which  made  their 
felt  even  in  the  very  opening  of  the 
ular  contest   following  the  congressional 
al. 
I:  happened  that  this  was  a  year  for  elect- 
ngressmen.     The  N ebraska  bill  did  not 
id  o\  May,  and  the  political  ex- 
citement was  at  once  transferred  from  Wash- 
rj  I  i  every  district  of  the  whole  country. 
It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  year  1854 
formed    one    continuous  and    solid    political 
campaign  from  January  to  November,  rising 
in  interest  and  earnestness  from  first  to  last, 
and   1  g  in  the    discussion   more    fully 

than  had  ever  occurred  in  previous  American 
history  all  classes  and  constituent  elements  of 
our  whole  population. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  great  majority  of 
j  welcomed,  supported,  and  defended  the 
1  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  it  being 
consonant  with  their  pro-slavery  feelings,  and 
apparently  favorable  to  their  pro-slavery  in- 
I       ;ts.    The  Democratic  party  in  the  South, 
controlling  a  majority  of  slave  States,  was  of 
course  a  unit  in  its  favor.    The  Whig  party, 
however,  having  carried  two  slave  States  for 
Scott  in  1852,  and  holding  a  strong  minority 
n  the  remainder,  was  not  so  unanimous.  Seven 
lern   Representatives  and  two  Southern 
tors  had  voted  against  the  Nebraska  bill, 
and  many  individual  voters  condemned  it  as 
an  act  of  bad  faith  —  as  the  abandonment  of 
the  accepted  "  finality,"  and  as  the  provoca- 
tion of  a  dangerous  antislavery  reaction.   But 
•pinion    in    that    part  of  the  Union 
was  fearfully  tyrannical  and  intolerant;  and 
m    dared  only  to  manifest  itself  to 
Democratic  party  organization  —  not  to  these 
I  ic  party  measures.  The  Whigs  of  the 
South   were  therefore  precipitately  driven  to 
ion.  Those  of  extreme  pro-slavery  views, 
like  Dixon  of  Kentucky, — who,  when  he  intro- 
duced his  amendment,  declared,  "  Upon  the 
of  slavery  I  know  no  Whiggery  and 
," — went  boldly  and  at  once  over 
into  the  ic  <  amp,  while  those  who 

retained  their  traditional  party  name  and  flag 
sundered  from  their  ancient  allies  in  the 
Northern  States  by  th<   impossibility  of  taking 
up  the  latter's  antislavery  war-cry. 

At  this  juncture  the  political  situation  was 
further  complicated  by  the  sudden  rise  of  an 
entirely  new  factor  in  politics,  the  American 
party,  popularly  called  the  "  Know-Nothings. " 


Essentially,  it  was  a  revival  of  the  extinct 
"  Native-American"  faction  of  1835-7,  based 
upon  a  jealousy  of  and  discrimination  against 
foreign-born  voters,  desiring  an  extension  of 
their  period  of  naturalization,  and  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  franchise  of  office;  also  upon  a 
certain  hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. It  had  been  reorganized  as  a  secret 
order  in  the  year  1853;  and  seizing  upon  the 
political  disappointments  following  General 
Scott's  overwhelming  defeat  for  the  presidency 
in  1852,  and  profiting  by  the  disintegration 
caused  by  the  Nebraska  bill,  it  rapidly  gained 
recruits  both  North  and  South.  Operating  1 
and  organizing  in  entire  secrecy,  the  country 
was  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  in  one 
locality  after  another,  on  election  day,  of  a 
potent  and  unsuspected  political  power,  which 
in  many  instances  pushed  both  the  old  organ- 
izations not  only  to  disastrous  but  even  to 
ridiculous  defeat.  Both  North  and  South  its 
forces  were  recruited  mainly  from  the  Whig 
party,  though  malcontents  from  all  quarters 
rushed  to  group  themselves  upon  its  narrow 
platform,  and  to  participate  in  the  exciting 
but  delusive  triumphs  of  its  temporary  and 
local  ascendency. 

When,  in  the  opening  of  the  anti-Nebraska 
contest,  the  Free-soil  leaders  undertook  the 
formation  of  a  new  party  to  supersede  the 
old,  they  had,  because  of  their  generally  demo- 
cratic antecedents,  with  great  unanimity  pro- 
posed that  it  be  called  the  "  Republican " 
party,  thus  reviving  the  distinctive  appella- 
tion by  which  the  followers  of  Jefferson  were 
known  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  Jefferson  had  originated 
the  policy  of  slavery  restriction  in  his  draft  of 
the  ordinance  of  1784,  the  name  became 
singularly  appropriate,  and  wherever  the  Free- 
soilers  succeeded  in  forming  a  coalition  it  was 
adopted  without  question.  But  the  refusal  of 
the  Whigs  in  many  States  to  surrender  their 
name  and  organization,  and  more  especially  the 
abrupt  appearance  of  the  Know-Nothings  on 
the  field  of  parties,  retarded  the  general  coali- 
tion between  the  Whigs  and  the  Free-soilers 
which  so  many  influences  favored.  As  it  turned 
out,  a  great  variety  of  party  names  were  re- 
tained or  adopted  in  the  congressional  and 
State  campaigns  of  1854,  the  designation  of 
"anti-Nebraska"  being  perhaps  the  most 
common,  and  certainly  for  the  moment  the 
most  serviceable,  since  denunciation  of  the 
Nebraska  bill  was  the  one  all-pervading  bond 
of  sympathy  and  agreement  among  men  who 
differed  very  widely  on  almost  all  other  political 
topics.  This  affiliation,  however,  was  confined 
exclusively  to  the  free  States.  In  the  slave 
States,  the  opposition  to  the  administration 
dared  not  raise  the  anti- Nebraska  banner,  nor 
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could  it  have  found  followers ;  and  it  was  not 
only  inclined  but  forced  to  make  its  battle 
either  under  the  old  name  of  Whigs,  or,  as 
became  more  popular,  under  the  new  appella- 
tion of  "Americans,''  which  grew  into  a  more 
dignified  synonym  for  Know-Nothings. 

Thus  confronted,  the  Nebraska  and  anti- 
Nebraska  factions,  or,  more  philosophically 
speaking,  the  pro-slavery  and  antislavery 
sentiment  of  the  several  American  States,  bat- 
tled for  political  supremacy  with  a  zeal  and 
determination  only  manifested  on  occasions 
of  deep  and  vital  concern  to  the  welfare  of  the 
republic.  However  languidly  certain  elements 
of  American  society  may  perform  what  they 
deem  the  drudgery  of  politics,  they  no  longer 
shrink  from  it  when  they  hear  warning  of  real 
danger.  The  alarm  of  the  nation  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  serious  and 
startling.  All  ranks  and  occupations  therefore 
joined  with  a  new  energy  in  the  contest  it  pro- 
voked. Particularly  was  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  North  profoundly  moved  by  the 
moral  question  involved.  Perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  our  modern  politics,  the  pulpit  vied 
with  the  press,  and  the  Church  with  the  cam- 
paign club,  in  the  work  of  debate  and  propa- 
gandism. 

The  very  inception  of  the  struggle  had  pro- 
voked bitter  words.  Before  the  third  Nebraska 
bill  had  yet  been  introduced  into  the  Senate, 
the  then  little  band  of  "  Independent  Demo- 
crats "  in  Congress  —  Chase,  Sumner,  Gid- 
dings,  and  three  others  — had  issued  a 
newspaper  address  calling  the  repeal "  a  gross 
violation  of  a  sacred  pledge  " ;  "  a  criminal 
betrayal  of  precious  rights  " ;  "  an  atrocious 
plot,"  "  designed  to  cover  up  from  public 
reprehension  meditated  bad  faith,"  etc.  Doug- 
las, seizing  only  too  gladly  the  pretext  to  use 
denunciation  instead  of  argument,  replied  in 
his  opening  speech,  in  turn  stigmatizing  them 
as  "  abolition  confederates  "  "  assembled  in 
secret  conclave  "  "  on  the  holy  sabbath  while 
other  Senators  were  engaged  in  divine  worship  " 
—  "  plotting,"  "  in  the  name  of  holy  religion  " ; 
f  perverting,"  and  "  calumniating  the  com- 
mittee"; "appealing  with  a  smiling  face  to 
his  courtesy  to  get  time  to  circulate  their  docu- 
ment before  its  infamy  could  be  exposed,"etc.# 
The  key-notes  of  the  discussion  thus  given 
were  well  sustained  on  both  sides,  and  crimina- 
tion and  recrimination  increased  with  the  heat 
and  intensity  of  the  campaign.  The  gradual 
disruption  of  parties,  and  the  new  and  radical 
attitudes  assumed  by  men  of  independent 
thought,  gave  ample  occasion  to  indulge  in 
such  epithets  as  "  apostates,"  "  renegades," 
and  "  traitors."  Unusual  acrimony  grew  out 
of  the  zeal  of  the  Church  and  its  ministers. 
*  Sheahan's  "Life  of  Douglas,"  p.  194. 


The  clergymen  of  the  Northern  States  not  only 
spoke  against  the  repeal  from  their  pulpits,  but 
forwarded    energetic    petitions    against    it  to 

Congress,  three  thousand  and  fifty  clergymen 
of  New  England  of  different  denominations 
joining  their  signatures  in  one  protest.  "  We 
protest  against  it,"  they  said,  "as  a  great  moral 
wrong,  as  a  breach  of  faith  eminently  unjust  to 
the  moral  principles  of  the  community,  and 
subversive  of  all  confidence  in  national  engage- 
ments; as  a  measure  full  of  danger  to  the  peace 
and  even  the  existence  of  our  beloved  Union, 
and  exposing  us  to  the  righteous  judgment  of 
the  Almighty."  t  In  return,  Douglas  made  a 
most  virulent  onslaught  on  their  political  action. 
"  Here  we  find,"  he  retorted,  "that  a  large  body 
of  preachers,  perhaps  three  thousand,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  a  circular  which  was  issued  by 
the  abolition  confederates  in  this  body,  calcu- 
lated to  deceive  and  mislead  the  public,  have 
here  come  forward  with  an  atrocious  false- 
hood, and  an  atrocious  calumny  against  this 
Senate,  desecrated  the  pulpit,  and  prostituted 
the  sacred  desk  to  the  miserable  and  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  party  politics."  All  his  news- 
papers and  partisans  throughout  the  country 
caught  the  style  and  spirit  of  his  warfare,  and 
boldly  denied  the  moral  right  of  the  clergy  to 
take  part  in  politics  otherwise  than  by  a  silent 
vote.  But  they,  on  the  other  hand,  persisted 
all  the  more  earnestly  in  justifying  their  in- 
terference in  moral  questions  wherever  they 
appeared,  and  were  clearly  sustained  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  North. 

Though  the  repeal  was  forced  through  Con- 
gress under  party  pressure,  and  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  a  large  Democratic  majority  in  both 
branches,  it  met  from  the  very  first  a  decided 
and  unmistakable  popular  condemnation  in 
the  free  States.  While  the  measure  was  yet 
under  discussion  in  the  House  in  March, 
New  Hampshire  led  off  by  an  election  com- 
pletely obliterating  the  eighty-nine  Democratic 
majority  in  her  Legislature.  Connecticut  fol- 
lowed in  her  footsteps  early  in  April.  Long  be- 
fore November  it  was  evident  that  the  political 
revolution  among  the  people  of  the  North 
was  thorough,  and  that  election  day  was  anx- 
iously awaited  merely  to  record  the  popular 
verdict  long  since  decided. 

The  influence  of  this  result  upon  parties,  old 
and  new,  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  in  the 
organization  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress, 
chosen  at  these  elections  during  the  year  1854, 
which  witnessed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  Each  Congress,  in  ordinary 
course,  meets  for  the  first  time  about  one  year 
after  its  members  are  elected  by  the  people, 
and  the  influence  of  politics  during  the  in- 
terim needs  always  to  be  taken  into  account, 
t  Globe,  March  14,  1854,  p.  617. 
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In  this  particular  instance  this  effect  had,ifany- 

g,  been  slightly  reactionary,  and  the  great 
test  for  the  Speakership  during  the  winter 
[855-6  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  fair 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  politics  in  1854. 
The  strength  of  the  preceding   House  of 
.  e  s.w  hich  met  in  December,i853, 
been:  Whigs,  71;  Free-soilers,  4;  Demo- 
.   159  —  a  clear   Democratic  majority  of 
In  the  new  Congress  there  were  in  the 
House,  as  nearly  as  the  classification  could 
be  made,  about  108  anti-Nebraska  members, 
nearly  40  Know-Nothings, and  about  75  Dera- 
.-;  the  remaining  members  were  unde- 
nt  The  proud  Democratic  majority  of  the 
Pierce  election  was  therefore  annihilated. 

But  as  vet  the  new  party  was  merely  incho- 
ate, its  elements  distrustful,  jealous,  and  dis- 


long  and  determined  push  for  success.  But 
his  highest  range  of  votes  was  about  74  to 
76;  while  through  121  ballotings,  having  con- 
tinued from  December  3d  to  January  23d, 
the  opposition  remained  divided,  Mr.  Banks, 
the  anti- Nebraska  favorite,  running  at  one 
time  up  to  106  —  within  seven  votes  of  an 
election.  At  this  point,  Richardson,  finding 
it  a  hopeless  struggle,  withdrew  his  name  as 
a  candidate,  and  the  Democratic  strength  was 
transferred  to  another,  but  with  no  better  pros- 
pects. Finally,  seeing  no  chance  of  otherwise 
terminating  the  contest,  the  House  yielded  to 
the  inevitable  domination  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, and  resolved,  on  February  2d,  by  a  vote 
of  113  to  104,  to  elect  under  the  plurality  rule 
after  the  next  three  ballotings.  Under  this 
rule,  notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  ef- 


t;  the  feuds  and  battles  of  a  quarter  of  a  forts  to  rescind  it,  Nathaniel    P.    Banks    of 

were  not  easily  forgotten  or  buried.  The  Massachusetts  was  chosen    Speaker  by  103 

Democratic  members,  boldly  nominating  Mr.  votes,    against   100  votes  for  William  Aiken 

Richardson,  the  House  leader  on  the  Nebraska  of  South  Carolina,  with    30  scattering.    The 

bill,  as  their  candidate  for  Speaker,  made  a  "  ruthless  "  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 

*  Whig  Almanac  185  s  p.  4.  linse    nac^    effectually  broken   the    legislative 


t  "  Tribune  "  Almanac,  1857,  p.  29. 


power  of  the  Democratic  party. 


[We  wish  to  note  our  obligation  to  Mr.  J.  Smith  Speed  (since  deceased)  and  to  Mr.  Thomas  Speed  and 
Mr.  R.  J.  Menefee  for  valuable  assistance  in  illustrating  early  chapters  of  the  Life  of  Lincoln. —  Editor.] 
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\  ND  art  thou  then,  my/eart,  too  old 
^  *    Ever  to  leap  with  love  again, 
To  feel  the  strong  blood-torrent  rolled 
Through  heaving  breast  and  teemingbrain  ? 
Is  it  no  more,  my  heart,  for  thee 
Life's  one  unquestioned  ecstasy  ? 

faded  quite  those  dim,  fai  days 
When  music  mothered  every  sound, 
"W "hen  up  and  down  youth's  happy  ways 

on  eternal  round  ? 
Has  (  hill  of  years  killed  every  joy 
That  bios  omed  for  the  wandering  boy  ? 

These  are  the  trees  once  known  so  well 
We  felt  to  them  all  but  bcknown; 
Their  very  shadow  we  could  tell 
by  the  forest  thrown. 
The  same  glad  songs  from  bush  and  bough - 
As  once  we  heard,  we  hear  them  now. 


And  these  sweet  flowers  beneath  my  feet, 
Their  young  eyes  greet  us  as  of  yore. 
The  hope,  there  !  Still  they  think  to  meet 
Her  glance  that  shall  not  answer  more  : 
To  us  alone  it  cannot  be 
They're  looking  up  so  tenderly. 

This  is  the  same  gray  path  we  took 
Behind  the  slowly  going  day ; 
As  they  do  now,  the  light  leaves  shook 
When  evening  breezes  blew  this  way  ; 
And  there's  the  glow  upon  the  dome, 
And  here  the  cows  are  coming  home. 

Ah,  no,  good  heart,  thou  still  canst  stir, 
Still  lives  the  love  first  bid  thee  leap : 
Still  are  we  at  the  side  of  her 
They  laid  away  'neath  yonder  steep. 
Though  clods  be  on  her  and  a  stone, 
In  the  dear  old  lane  we're  not  alone. 


John  Vance  Cheney. 
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readily  became  converts  to  the  thrift  and 
order  of  free  society ;  but  as  a  class  they 
never  gave  up  or  conquered  their  intense 
hatred  of  antislavery  convictions  based  on 
merely  moral  grounds,  and  which  they  com- 
prehensively and  somewhat  indiscriminately 
stigmatized  as  "  abolitionism."  Impelled  by 
this  hatred  the  lawless  elements  of  the  com- 
munity were  often  guilty  of  persecution  and 
violence  in  minor  forms,  and  in  1837,  as  al- 
ready related,  it  prompted  the  murder  of 
Lovejoy  in  the  city  of  Alton  by  a  mob,  for 
persisting  in  his  right  to  publish  his  antislavery 
convictions.  This  is  its  gravest  crime.  But  a 
narrow  spirit  of  intolerance  extending  even 
down  to  the  Rebellion  kept  on  the  statute 
books  a  series  of  acts  prohibiting  the  settle- 
ment of  free  blacks  in  the  State. 

It  was  upon  this  field  of  radically  diverse 
sentiment  that  in  the  year  1854  Douglas's 
sudden  project  of  repeal  fell  like  a  thunder- 
bolt out  of  a  clear  sky.  A  Democratic  gov- 
ernor had  been  chosen  two  years  before ;  a 
Democratic  Legislature,  called  together  to  con- 
sider merely  local  and  economic  questions, 
was  sitting  in  extra  session  at  Springfield. 
There  was  doubt  and  consternation  over  the 
new  issue.  The  governor  and  other  prudent 
partisans  avoided  a  public  committal.  But 
the  silence  could  not  be  long  maintained. 
Douglas  was  a  despotic  party  leader,  and 
President  Pierce  had  made  the  Nebraska  bill 
an  administration  question.  Above  all,  in 
Illinois,  as  elsewhere,  the  people  at  once  took 
up  the  discussion,  and  reluctant  politicians 
were  compelled  to  avow  themselves.  The 
Nebraska  bill  with  its  repealing  clause  had 
been  before  the  country  some  three  weeks  and 
was  yet  pending  in  Congress  when  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature  introduced  resolu- 
tions indorsing  it.  Three  Democratic  State 
senators,  two  from  northern  and  one  from 
central  Illinois,  had  the  courage  to  rise  and 
oppose  the  resolutions  in  vigorous  and  start- 
ling speeches.  They  were  N.  B.  Judd  of 
Chicago,  B.  C.  Cook  of  La  Salle,  and  John  M. 
Palmer  of  Macoupin.  This  was  an  unusual 
party  phenomenon  and  had  its  share  in  hasten- 
ing the  general  agitation  throughout  the 
State.    Only  two  or  three  other  members  took 


LINCOLN    AND     TRUMBULL. 

THE  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  at 
Douglas's  instigation,  and  the  consequent 
oss  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress, 
lave  been  described.  To  follow  closely  the 
:hain  of  events,  we  must  now  examine  its  effect 
ipon  the  political  fortunes  of  that  powerful 
eader  in  his  own  State  of  Illinois.  In  this  the 
■eader  will  be  materially  aided  by  a  prelimi- 
lary  glance  at  some  of  the  characteristics  and 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  that  State. 

The  extreme  length  of  Illinois  from  north 
:o  south  is  three  hundred  and  eighty-five 
niles;  in  geographical  situation  it  extends 
Tom  the  latitude  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  to  that  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  The 
*reat  westward  stream  of  emigration  in  the 
United  States  has  generally  followed  the  par- 
illels  of  latitude.  The  pioneers  planted  their 
lew  homes  as  nearly  as  might  be  in  a  climate 
ike  the  one  they  had  left.  In  process  of  time, 
:herefore,  northern  Illinois  became  peopled 
with  settlers  from  northern  or  free  States, 
bringing  their  antislavery  traditions  and  feel- 
ings ;  southern  Illinois,  with  those  from  south- 
ern or  slave  States,  who  were  as  naturally  pro- 
slavery.     The    Virginians    and    Kentuckians 
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part  in  the  discussion  ;  the  Democrats  avoided 
the  issue ;  the  Whigs  hoped  to  profit  by  the 
dissension.  There  was  the  usual  rush  of 
amendments  and  of  parliamentary  strategy, 
and  the  indorsing  resolutions  which  finally 
passed  in  both  Houses  in  ambiguous  language 
and  by  diminished  vote  were  therefore  shorn 
of  much  of  their  political  significance. 

Party  organization  was  strong  in  Illinois, 
and  for  the  greater  part,  as  the  popular  discus- 
sion proceeded,  the  Democrats  sustained  and 
the  Whigs  opposed  the  new  measure.  In  the 
northern  counties,  where  the  antislavery  sen- 
timent was  general,  there  were  a  few  successful 
efforts  to  disband  the  old  parties  and  create  a 
ined  opposition  under  the  new  name  of 
Republicans.  This,  it  was  soon  apparent,  would 
make  serious  inroads  on  the  existing  Demo- 
cratic majority.  Hut  an  alarming  counter-move- 
ment in  the  central  counties,  which  formed  the 
Whig  stronghold,  soon  began  to  show  itself. 
I  touglas's  violent  denunciation  of  "  abolition- 
ists "  and  "abolitionism"  appealed  with  sin- 
'jutar  power  to  Whigs  from  slave  States.  The 
party  was  without  a  national  leader;  Clay  had 
died  two  years  before,  and  Douglas  made 
skillful  quotations  from  the  great  statesman's 
i  lie-;  to  bolster  up  his  new  prooagandism. 
In  Congress  only  a.  little  handful  of  Southern 
Whigs  opposed  the  repeal,  and  even  these  did 
dare  place  their  opposition  on  antislavery 
grounds.  And  especially  the  familiar  voice  and 
example  of  the  neighboring  Missouri  Whigs 
were  given  unhesitatingly  to  the  support  of  the 
Douglas  scheme.  Under  these  combined  in- 
fluences one  or  two  erratic  but  rather  promi- 
nent Whigs  in  central  Illinois  declared  their 
adherence  to  \ebraskaism,and  raised  the  hope 


that  the  Democrats  would  regain  in  the  center 
and  south  all  they  might  lose  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  State. 

One  additional  circumstance  had  its  effect 
on  public  opinion.  As  has  been  stated,  in  the 
opposition  to  Douglas's  repeal  the  few  avowed 
abolitionists  and  the  many  pronounced  Free- 
soilers,  displaying  unwonted  activity,  came  sud- 
denly into  the  foreground  to  rouse  and  organ- 
ize public  opinion,  making  it  seem  for  the 
moment  that  they  had  really  assumed  leader- 
ship and  control  in  politics.  This  class  of  men 
had  long  been  held  up  to  public  odium.  Some 
of  them  had,  indeed,  on  previous  occasions  used 
intemperate  and  offensive  language;  but  more 
generally  they  were  denounced  upon  a  gross 
misrepresentation  of  their  utterance  and  pur- 
pose. It  so  happened  that  they  were  mostly 
of  Democratic  antecedents,  which  gave  them 
great  influence  among  antislavery  Democrats, 
but  made  their  advice  and  argument  exceed- 
ingly distasteful  in  strong  Whig  counties  and 
communities.  The  fact  that  they  now  became 
more  prudent,  conciliatory,  and  practical  in 
their  speeches  and  platforms  did  not  immedi- 
ately remove  existing  prejudice  against  them. 
A  few  of  these  appeared  in  Illinois.  Cassius 
M.  Clay  published  a  letter  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  fusion  of  anti-Nebraska  voters  upon 
"  Benton,  Seward,  Hale,  or  any  other  good  citi- 
zen," and  afterwards  made  a  series  of  speeches 
in  Illinois.  When  he  came  to  Springfield,  the 
Democratic  officers  in  charge  refused  him  the 
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use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  State  House,  a  circum- 
stance, however,  which  only  served  to  draw  him 
a  larger  audience  in  a  neighboring  grove.  Lat- 
er in  the  summer  (iiddings  and  Chase  of  Ohio 
made  a  political  tour  through  the  State,  and 
at  Springfield  the  future  Secretary  and  Chief- 
Justice  addressed  an  unsympathetic  audience 
of  a  few  hundreds  in  the  dingy  little  court- 
house, almost  unheralded,  save  by  the  epithets 
of  the  Democratic  newspapers.  A  few  local 
speakers  of  this  class,  of  superior  address  and 
force,  now  also  began  to  signalize  themselves 
by  a  new-born  zeal  and  an  attractive  eloquence. 
Conspicuous  among  these  was  Owen  Lovejoy 
of  northern  Illinois,  brother  of  the  man  who 
for  opinion's  sake  had  been  so  shamefully 
murdered  at  Alton. 

While  thus  in  the  northern  half  of  Illinois  the 
public  condemnation  of  Douglas's  repeal  was 
immediate  and  sweeping,  the  formation  of  op- 
position to  it  was  tentative  and  slow  in  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  counties,  where  among  Whigs 
of  southern  birth  it  proceeded  rather  upon 
party  feeling  than  upon  moral  conviction.  The 
new  question  struck  through  party  lines  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  confuse  and  perplex  the  masses. 
But  the  issue  would  not  be  postponed.  This 
was  the  year  for  electing  Congressmen,  and  the 
succession  of  events  rather  than  the  leadership 
of  politicians  gradually  shaped  the  campaign. 

After  a  most  exciting  parliamentary  struggle 
the  repeal  was  carried  through  Congress  in 
May.  Encouraged  by  this  successful  domina- 
tion over  Representatives  and  Senators,  Doug- 
las prepared  to  force  its  unquestioned  accept- 
ance by  the  people.  "  I  hear  men  now  say," 
said  he,  "  that  they  are  willing  to  acquiesce  in 
it.  .  .  .  It  is  not  sufficient  that  they  shall  not 
seek  to  disturb  Nebraska  and  Kansas ;  but 
they  must  acquiesce  also  in  the  principle."*  In 
the  slave  States  this  was  an  easy  task.  The 
most  prominent  Democrat  who  had  voted 
against  the  Nebraska  bill  was  Thomas  H. 
Benton.  The  election  in  Missouri  was  held  in 
August,  and  Benton  was  easily  beaten  by  a 
Whig  who  was  as  fierce  for  repeal  as  Doug- 
las himself.  In  the  free  States  the  case  was 
altogether  different.  In  Illinois  the  Demo- 
crats gradually,  but  at  last  with  a  degree  of 
boldness,  shouldered  the  dangerous  dogma. 
The  main  body  of  the  party  rallied  under 
Douglas,  excepting  a  serious  defection  in  the 
north;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Whigs  in  a  body 
declared  against  him,  but  were  weakened  by 
a  scattering  desertion  in  the  center  and  south. 
Meanwhile  both  retained  their  distinctive  party 
names  and  organizations. 

Congress   adjourned  early  in  August,  but 

*  Douglas's  speech  before  the  Union  Democratic  Club 
of  New  York,  June  3d,  1854.  New  York  "  Herald," 
June  5th,  1854. 


Douglas  delayed  his  return  to  Illinois.    'I  be 

first  of  September  had  come,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced he  would  return  to  his  home  in 
Chicago.  This  was  an  antislavery  city,  and  the 
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current  of  popular  condemnation  and  exaspera- 
tion was  running  strongly  against  him.  Public 
meetings  of  his  own  former  party  friends  had 
denounced  him.  Street  rowdies  had  burned 
him  in  effigy.  The  opposition  papers  charged 
him  with  skulking  and  being  afraid  to  meet 
his  constituents.  On  the  afternoon  of  his 
coming  many  flags  in  the  city  and  on  the  ship- 
ping in  the  river  and  harbor  were  hung  at  half- 
mast.  At  sunset  sundry  city  bells  were  tolled 
for  an  hour  to  signify  the  public  mourning  at 
his  downfall.  When  he  mounted  the  platform 
at  night  to  address  a  crowd  of  some  five  thou- 
sand listeners  he  was  surrounded  by  a  little 
knot  of  personal  friends,  but  the  audience  be- 
fore him  was  evidently  cold  if  not  actively 
hostile. 

He  began  his  speech,  defending  his  course 
as  well  as  he  could.  He  claimed  that  the 
slavery  question  was  forever  settled  by  his 
great  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  which 
took  it  out  of  Congress  and  gave  it  to  the 
people  of  the  territories  to  decide  as  they 
pleased.  The  crowd  heard  him  in  sullen  si- 
lence for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  their 
patience  gave  out,  and  they  began  to  ply  him 
with  questions.  He  endured  their  fire  of  in- 
terrogatory for  a  little  while  till  he  lost  his 
own  temper.  Excited  outcry  followed  angry 
repartee.    Thrust  and  rejoinder  were  mingled 
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with  cheers  and  hisses.  The  mayor,  who  pre- 
sided, tried  to  calm  the  assemblage,  but  the 
passions  oi  the  crowd  would  brook  no  control. 
Douglas,  of  short,  sturdy  build  and  imperious 
and  controversial  nature,  stood  his  ground 
courageously,  with  flushed  and  lowering  coun- 
tenance hurling  defiance  at  his  interrupters, 
calling  them  a  mob,  and  shaking  his  fist  in 
their  faces  :  in  reply  the  crowd  groaned, 
hooted,  yelled,  and  made  the  din  of  Pande- 
monium. The  tumultuous  proceeding  con- 
tinued until  half-past  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when 
the  baffled  orator  was  finally  but  very  reluc- 
tantly persuaded  by  his  friends  to  give  up  the 
contest  and  leave  the  stand.  It  was  trum- 
peted abroad  by  the  Democratic  newspapers 
that  "in  the  order-loving,  law-abiding  aboli- 
tion-ridden city  of  Chicago,  Illinois's  great 
statesman  and  representative  in  the  United 
States  Senate  was  cried  down  and  refused  the 
privilege  of  speaking"  ;  *  and  as  usual  the  inde- 
cent intolerance  produced  its  natural  reaction. 
But  now  a  newr  actor  came  forward  on  the 
political  stage  in  central  Illinois ;  or  rather, 
an  old  favorite  reappeared.  This  w^as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Since  his  return  to  Springfield 
from  his  single  term  of  service  in  Congress, 
1847  to  1849,  though  by  no  means  entirely 
withdrawn  from  politics,  his  active  work  had 
been  greatly  diminished.  His  congressional 
life  had  largely  increased  the  horizon  of  his 
observation.  Perhaps  it  had  also  extended 
the  bounds  of  his  ambition.  He  had  doubt- 
less discovered  many  of  his  own  defects,  and 
not  unlikely  had  diligently  sought  to  remedy 
them.  The  period  following  had  for  him  been 
years  of  work,  study,  and  reflection.  His  pro- 
fession of  law  had  become  a  deeper  science 
*"  State  Register,"  Sept.  4th,  1854. 
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and  a  higher  responsibility.  His  practice,  re- 
ceiving his  undivided  attention,  brought  him 
more  important  and  more  remunerative  cases. 
Losing  nothing  of  his  genial  humor,  his  char- 
acter took  on  the  dignity  of  a  graver  manhood. 
He  was  still  the  center  and  the  idol  of  every 
social  group  he  encountered,  whether  on  the 
street  or  in  the  parlor.  Serene  and  buoyant 
of  temper,  cordial  and  winning  of  language, 
charitable  and  tolerant  of  opinion,  his  very 
presence  diffused  a  glow  of  confidence  and 
kindness.  Wherever  he  went  he  left  an  ever- 
widening  ripple  of  smiles,  jests,  and  laughter. 
His  radiant  good  fellowship  was  beloved  and 
sought  alike  by  political  opponents  and  parti- 
san friends.  His  sturdy  and  delicate  integrity, 
recognized  far  and  wide,  had  long  since  won 
him  the  blunt  but  hearty  sobriquet  of  "  Hon- 
est Old  Abe."  But  it  became  noticeable  that 
of  late  years  he  was  less  among  the  crowd  and 
more  in  the  solitude  of  his  office  or  his  study, 
and  that  he  seemed  ever  in  haste  to  leave  the 
eager  circle  he  was  entertaining. 

It  was  in  the  midsummer  of  1854  that  we 
find  him  reappearing  upon  the  stump  in  cen- 
tral Illinois.  The  rural  population  always 
welcomed  his  oratory,  made  up  of  ready  wit, 
apt  illustration,  simple  statement,  forcible 
logic.  His  diction  was  familiar  to  the  ear,  his 
stories  were  racy  of  the  soil.  He  never  lacked 
for  invitations  to  address  the  public.  His  first 
speeches  on  the  new  and  all-absorbing  topic 
were  made  in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  in 
the  counties  adjoining  his  own.  Towards  the 
end  of  August  the  candidates  for  Congress  in 
that  district  were,  in  Western  phrase, "  on  the 
track."  Yates,  afterwards  one  of  the  famous 
"  war  governors,"  sought    a    reelection  as  a 
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Whig.  Harris  as  a  Douglas-Democrat  strove 
to  supplant  him.  Local  politics  became  act- 
ive, and  Lincoln  was  sent  for  in  all  directions 
to  address  the  people.  When  he  went,  how- 
ever, he  distinctly  announced  that  he  did  not 
purpose  to  take  up  his  time  with  this  personal 
and  congressional  controversy.  His  intention 
was  to  discuss  the  principles  of  the  Nebraska 
bill. 

Once  launched  upon  this  theme,  men  were 
surprised  to  find  him  imbued  with  a  new  and 
unwonted  seriousness.  They  heard  from  his 
lips  fewer  anecdotes  and  more  history.  Care- 
less listeners  who  came  to  laugh  at  his  jokes 
sat  spell-bound  by  the  strong  current  of  his 
reasoning  and  the  flashes  of  his  earnest  elo- 
quence, and  were  lifted  up  by  the  range  and 
tenor  of  his  argument  into  a  fresher  and  purer 
political  atmosphere.  The  new  discussion  was 
fraught  with  deeper  questions  than  the  im- 
provement of  the  Sangamon,  protective  tariffs, 
or  the  origin  of  the  Mexican  war.  Down 
through  incidents  of  legislation,  through  his- 
tory of  government,  even  underlying  cardinal 
maxims  of  political  philosophy,  it  touched  the 
very  bed-rock  of  primary  human  rights.  Such 
a  subject  furnished  material  for  the  inborn 
gifts  of  the  speaker,  his  intuitive  logic,  his  im- 
pulsive patriotism,  his  pure  and  poetical  con- 
ception of  legal  and  moral  justice. 

Douglas,  since  his  popular  rebuff  at  Chi- 
cago on  September  ist,  had  begun,  after  a  few 
days  of  delay  and  rest,  a  tour  of  speech- 
making  southward  through  the  State.  At 
these  meetings  he  had  at  least  a  respectful 
hearing,  and  as  he  neared  central  Illinois  the 
reception  accorded  him  became  more  enthu- 
siastic. The  chief  interest  of  the  campaign 
finally  centered  in  a  sort  of  political  tourna- 
ment which  took  place  at  the  capital,  Spring- 
field, during  the  first  week  of  October;  the 
State  Agricultural  Fair  having  called  together 
great  crowds,  and  among  them  the  prin- 
cipal politicians  of  Illinois.  This  was  Lin- 
coln's home,  in  a  strong  Whig  county,  and  in 
a  part  of  the  State  where  that  party  had 
hitherto  found  its  most  compact  and  trust- 
worthy forces.  As  yet  Lincoln  had  made  but  a 
single  speech  here  on  the  Nebraska  question. 
Of  the  Federal  appointments  under  the  Ne- 
braska bill,  Douglas  secured  two  for  Illinois, 
one  of  which,  the  office  of  surveyor-general, 
he  had  caused  to  be  given  to  John  Calhoun, 
the  same  man  who,  in  the  pioneer  days  twenty 
years  before,  was  county  surveyor  in  Sanga- 
mon and  had  employed  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
his  deputy.  He  was  also  the  same  who  three 
years  later  received  the  sobriquet  of  "  John 
Candlebox  Calhoun,"  having  acquired  unen- 
viable notoriety  from  his  reputed  connection 
with  the  "  Cincinnati  Directory  "  and  "  Can- 
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dlebox  "  election  frauds  in  Kansas,  and  with 
the  famous  Lecompton  Constitution.  Calhoun 
was  still  in  Illinois  doing  campaign  work  in 
propagating  the  Nebraska  faith.  He  wax 
ognized  as  a  man  of  considerable  professional 
and  political  talent,  and  had  made  a  speech  in 
Springfield  to  which  Lincoln  had  replied.  It 
was,  however,  merely  a  casual  and  local  affair 
and  was  not  described  or  reported  by  the 
newspapers. 

The  meetings  at  the  State  Fair  were  of  a 
different  character.  The  audiences  were  com- 
posed of  leading  active  men  from  nearly  all 
the  counties  of  the  State.  Though  the  discus- 
sion of  party  questions  had  been  going  on  all 
the  summer  with  more  or  less  briskness,  yet 
such  was  the  general  confusion  in  politics 
that  many  honest  and  intelligent  voters  and 
even  leaders  were  still  undecided  in  their 
opinions.  The  fair  continued  nearly  a  whole 
week.  Douglas  made  a  speech  on  the  first 
day,  Tuesday,  October  3d.  Lincoln  replied  to 
him  on  the  following  day,  October  4th.  Doug- 
las made  a  rejoinder,  and  on  that  night  and 
the  succeeding  day  and  night  a  running  fire 
of  debate  ensued,  in  which  John  Calhoun, 
Judge  Trumbull,  Judge  Sidney  Breese,  Col- 
onel E.  D.  Taylor,  and  perhaps  others  took 
part. 

Douglas's  speech  was  doubtless  intended  by 
him  and  expected  by  his  friends  to  be  the 
principal  and  the  conclusive  argument  of  the 
occasion.  But  by  this  time  the  Whig  party  of 
the  central  counties,  though  shaken  by  the 
disturbing  features  of  the  Nebraska  question, 
had  nevertheless  re-formed  its  lines,  and  as- 
sumed the  offensive  to  which  its  preponderant 
numbers  entitled  it,  and  resolved  not  to  sur- 
render either  its  name  or  organization.  In 
Sangamon  county, its  strongest  men,  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  T.  Logan,  were  made 
candidates  for  the  Legislature.  The  term  of 
Douglas's  colleague  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, General  James  Shields,  was  about  to  ex- 
pire, and  the  new  Legislature  would  choose 
his  successor.  To  the  war  of  party  principles 
was  therefore  added  the  incentive  of  a  brill- 
iant official  prize.  The  Whigs  were  keenly 
alive  to  this  chance  and  its  influence  upon 
their  possible  ascendency  in  the  State. 

Lincoln's  Whig  friends  had  therefore  seen 
his  reappearance  in  active  discussion  with 
unfeigned  pleasure.  Of  old  they  knew  his  pe- 
culiar hold  and  influence  upon  the  people  and 
his  party.  His  few  speeches  in  the  adjoining 
counties  had  once  more  shown  them  his  ma- 
turing intellect,  his  expanding  power  in  de- 
bate. Acting  upon  himself,  this  renewed 
practice  on  the  stump  crystallized  his  thoughts 
and  brought  method  to  his  argument.  The 
opposition  newspapers  had  accused  him  of 
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"  mousing  about  the  libraries  in  the  State 
House.'"  The  charge  was  true.  Where  others 
were  content  to  take  statements  at  second 
hand,  he  preferred  to  verity  citations  as  well 
as  to  rind  new  ones.  His  treatment  of  his 
theme  was  therefore  not  only  bold  but 
original. 

By  a  sort  of  common  consent  he  was  looked 
to,  to  answer  Douglas's  speech.  This  was  no 
light  task,  and  no  one  knew  it  better  than 
Lincoln.  Douglas's  real  ability  was,  and  re- 
mains, unquestioned.  In  many  qualities  of  in- 
tellect he  was  truly  the  "  Little  Giant"  which 
popular  fancy  nicknamed  him.  It  was  no 
mere  chance  that  raised  the  Vermont  cabinet- 
maker's apprentice  from  a  penniless  stranger 
in  Illinois  in  1833  to  a  formidable  competitor 
for  supreme  leadership  in  the  great  Democratic 
party  of  the  nation  in  1852.  When  after  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  measure 
him  with  the  veteran  chiefs  whom  he  aspired 
to  supplant,  we  see  the  substantial  basis  of  his 
confidence  and  ambition.  His  great  error  of 
statesmanship  aside,  he  stands  forth  more  than 
the  peer  of  associates  who  underrated  his 
power  and  looked  askance  at  his  pretensions. 
In  the  six  years  of  perilous  party  conflict  which 
followed,  every  conspicuous  party  rival  disap- 
peared in  obscurity,  disgrace,  or  rebellion. 
Battling  while  others  feasted,  sowing  where 
others  reaped,  abandoned  by  his  allies  and 
persecuted  by  his  friends,  Douglas  alone 
emerged  from  the  fight  with  loyal  faith  and 
unshaken  courage,  bringing  with  him  through 
treachery,  defeat,  and  disaster  the  unflinching 
allegiance  and  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
once  victorious  army  of  Democratic  voters. 
He  had  not  only  proved  himself  its  most  trust- 
worthy guide  and  most  gallant  chief,  but  as 
a  final  crown  of  merit  he  led  his  still  powerful 
contingent  of  followers  to  a  patriotic  defense 
of  the  Constitution  and  government  which 
some  of  his  unworthy  compeers  put  into  such 
mortal  jeopardy. 

We  find  him  here  at  the  beginning  of  this 
severe  conflict  in  the  full  flush  of  hope  and 
ambition.  He  was  winning  in  personal  man- 
ner, brilliant  in  debate,  aggressive  in  party 
strategy.  To  this  he  added  an  adroitness  in 
evasion  and  false  logic  perhaps  never  equaled, 
and  in  his  defense  of  the  Nebraska  measure 
this  questionable  but  convenient  gift  was  ever 
his  main  reliance.  Besides,  his  long  official 
career  gave  to  his  utterances  the  stamp  and 
glitter  of  oracular  statesmanship.  But  while 
Lincoln  knew  all  Douglas's  strong  points  he 
was  no  less  familiar  with  his  weak  ones.  They 
had  come  to  central  Illinois  about  the  same 
time,  and  had  in  a  measure  grown  up  to- 
gether.   Socially  they  were  on  friendly  terms; 


politically  they  had  been  opponents  for  twenty 
years.  At  the  bar,  in  the  Legislature,  and  on 
the  stump  they  had  often  met  and  measured 
strength.  Each  therefore  knew  the  temper  of 
the  other's  steel  no  less  than  every  joint  in  his 
armor. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  early  West  — 
perhaps  it  pertains  to  all  primitive  communi- 
ties —  that  the  people  retained  a  certain  frag- 
ment of  the  chivalric  sentiment,  a  remnant 
of  the  instinct  of  hero-worship.  As  the  ruder 
athletic  sports  faded  out,  as  shooting-matches, 
wrestling-matches,  horse-races,  and  kindred 
games  fell  into  disuse,  political  debate  became, 
in  a  certain  degree,  their  substitute.  But  the 
principle  of  championship,  while  it  yielded 
high  honor  and  consideration  to  the  victor, 
imposed  upon  him  the  corresponding  obliga- 
tion to  recognize  every  opponent  and  accept 
every  challenge.  To  refuse  any  contest,  to 
plead  any  privilege,  would  be  instant  loss  of 
prestige.  This  supreme  moment  in  Lincoln's 
career,  this  fateful  turning  of  the  political  tide, 
found  him  fully  prepared  for  the  new  battle, 
equipped  by  reflection  and  research  to  permit 
himself  to  be  pitted  against  the  champion  of 
Democracy  —  against  the  very  author  of  the 
raging  storm  of  parties ;  and  it  displays  his 
rare  self-confidence  and  consciousness  of  high 
ability  to  venture  to  attack  such  an  antagonist 
at  such  a  time. 

Douglas  made  his  speech,  according  to  no- 
tice, on  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  Tuesday 
October  3d.  "  I  will  mention,"  said  he  in  his 
opening  remarks,  "  that  it  is  understood  by 
some  gentlemen  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  this 
city,  is  expected  to  answer  me.  If  this  is  the 
understanding,  I  wish  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
step  forward  and  let  us  arrange  some  plan 
upon  which  to  carry  out  this  discussion."  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  not  there  at  the  moment,  and  the 
arrangement  could  not  then  be  made.  Unpro- 
pitious  weather  had  brought  the  meeting  to 
the  Representative's  Hall  in  the  State  House, 
which  was  densely  packed.  The  next  day 
found  the  same  hall  filled  as  before  to  hear 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Douglas  occupied  a  seat  just  in 
front  of  him  and  in  his  rejoinder  he  explained 
that  "  my  friend  Mr.  Lincoln  expressly  in- 
vited me  to  stay  and  hear  him  speak  to-day,  as 
he  heard  me  yesterday,  and  to  answer  and  de- 
fend myself  as  best  I  could.  I  here  thank  him 
for  his  courteous  offer."  The  occasion  greatly 
equalized  the  relative  standing  of  the  cham- 
pions. The  familiar  surroundings,  the  pres- 
ence and  hearty  encouragement  of  his  friends, 
put  Lincoln  in  his  best  vein.  His  bubbling 
humor,  his  perfect  temper,  and  above  all  the 
overwhelming  current  of  his  historical  arraign- 
ment extorted  the  admiration  of  even  his 
political  enemies.  "  His  speech  was  four  hours 
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in  length,"  wrote  one  of  these,*  "  and  was  con- 
ceived and  expressed  in  a  most  happy  and 
pleasant  style,  and  was  received  with  abun- 
dant applause.  At  times  he  made  statements 
which  brought  Senator  Douglas  to  his  feet, 
and  then  good-humored  passages  of  wit 
created  much  interest  and  enthusiasm."  All 
reports  plainly  indicate  that  Douglas  was  as- 
tonished and  disconcerted  at  this  unexpected 
display  of  oratorical  power,  and  that  he  strug- 
gled vainly  through  a  two  hours'  rejoinder  to 
break  the  force  of  Lincoln's  victory  in  the 
debate.  Lincoln  had  hitherto  been  the  fore- 
most man  in  his  district.  That  single  effort 
made  him  the  leader  in  his  State. 

The  fame  of  this  success  brought  Lincoln 
urgent  calls  from  all  the  places  where  Doug- 
las was  advertised  or  expected  to  make  a 
speech.  Accordingly,  twelve  days  afterwards, 
October  16th,  they  once  more  met  in  debate, 
at  Peoria.  Lincoln,  as  before,  gave  Douglas 
the  opening  and  closing  speech,  explaining 
that  he  was  willing  to  yield  this  advantage 
in  order  to  secure  a  hearing  from  the  Demo- 
ocratic  portion  of  his  listeners.  The  audience 
was  a  large  one,  but  not  so  representative  in 
its  character  as  that  at  Springfield.  The  occa- 
sion is  made  memorable,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  when  Lincoln  returned  home  he  wrote 
out  and  published  his  speech.  We  have  there- 
fore the  exact  and  revised  text  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  are  able  to  estimate  its  character 
and  value.  Marking  as  it  does  with  unmistak- 
able precision  a  step  in  the  second  period  of 
his  intellectual  development,  it  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  the  student  of  his  life. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
critical  reader  still  finds  it  a  model  of  brevity, 
directness,  terse  diction,  exact  and  lucid  his- 
torical statement,  and  full  of  logical  proposi- 
tions so  short  and  so  strong  as  to  resemble 
mathematical  axioms.  Above  all  it  is  pervaded 
by  an  elevation  of  thought  and  aim  that  lifts  it 
out  of  the  commonplace  of  mere  party  contro- 
versy. Comparing  it  with  his  later  speeches, 
we  find  it  to  contain  not  only  the  argument  of 
the  hour,  but  the  premonition  of  the  broader 
issues  into  which  the  new  struggle  was  destined 
soon  to  expand. 

The  main,  broad  current  of  his  reasoning 
was  to  vindicate  and  restore  the  policy  of  the 
fathers  of  the  country  in  the  restriction  of 
slavery ;  but  running  through  this  like  a  thread 
of  gold  was  the  demonstration  of  the  essential 
injustice  and  immorality  of  the  system. 

"This  declared  indifference,"  said  lie,  "  but,  as  I 
must  think,  covert  zeal  for  the  spread  of  slavery,  I  can- 
not but  hate.  I  hate  it  because  of  the  monstrous  in- 
justice of  slavery  itself.    I  hate  it  because  it  deprives 

*  Correspondence  "  Missouri  Republican,"  October 
6th,  1854. 


our  republican  example  of  its  just  influence  in  the 
world;  enables  the  enemies  of  free  institutions  with 
plausibility  to  taunt  us  as  hypocrites  ;  causes  the  real 
friends  of  freedom  to  doubt  our  sincerity;  and 
cially  because  it  forces  so  many  really  good  men  among 
ourselves  into  an  open  war  with  the  very  fundamental 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  criticising  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  insisting  that  there  is  no  right 
principle  of  action  but  self-interest. 

"The  doctrine  of  self-government  is  right, —  abso- 
lutely and  eternally  right, —  but  it  has  no  just  applica- 
tion as  here  attempted.  Or  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say  that  whether  it  has  such  just  application,  depends 
upon  whether  a  negro  is  not,  or  is,  a  man.  If  he  is  not 
a  man,  in  that  case  he  who  is  a  man  may  as  a  matter  of 
self-government  do  just  what  he  pleases  with  him. 
But  if  the  negro  is  a  man,  is  it  not  to  that  extent  a 
total  destruction  of  self-government  to  say  that  he  too 
shall  not  govern  himself?  When  the  white  man  gov- 
erns himself,  that  is  self-government ;  but  when  he 
governs  himself  and  also  governs  another  man,  that  is 
more  than  self-government  —  that  is  despotism. 

"  What  I  do  say  is,  that  no  man  is  good  enough  to 
govern  another  man  without  that  other's  consent. 

"The  master  not  only  governs  the  slave  without  his 
consent,  but  he  governs  him  by  a  set  of  rules  alto- 
gether different  from  those  which  he  prescribes  for 
himself.  Allow  all  the  governed  an  equal  voice  in  the 
government ;  that,  and  that  only,  is  self-government. 

"  Slavery  is  founded  in  the  selfishness  of  man's  nature 
—  opposition  to  it  in  his  love  of  justice.  These  prin- 
ciples are  an  eternal  antagonism  ;  and  when  brought 
into  collision  so  fiercely  as  slavery  extension  brings 
them,  shocks  and  throes  and  convulsions  must  cease- 
lessly follow.  Repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise  — 
repeal  all  compromise  —  repeal  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  —  repeal  all  past  history  —  still  you 
cannot  repeal  human  nature. 

"I  particularly  object  to  the  new  position  which  the 
avowed  principle  of  this  Nebraska  law  gives  to  slav- 
ery in  the  body  politic.  I  object  to  it  because  it  as- 
sumes that  there  can  be  moral  right  in  the  enslaving 
of  one  man  by  another.  I  object  to  it  as  a  dangerous 
dalliance  for  a  free  people, —  a  sad  evidence  that  feel- 
ing prosperity,  we  forget  right, —  that  liberty  as  a  prin- 
ciple we  have  ceased  to  revere. 

"  Little  by  little,  but  steadily  as  man's  march  to  the 
grave,  we  have  been  giving  up  the  old  for  the  new 
faith.  Near  eighty  years  ago  we  began  by  declaring  that 
all  men  are  created  equal ;  but  now  from  that  begin- 
ning we  have  run  down  to  the  other  declaration  that 
for  some  men  to  enslave  others  is  a  '  sacred  right  of 
self-government.'  These  principles  cannot  stand  to- 
gether.   They  are  as  opposite  as  God  and  mammon. 

"  Our  Republican  robe  is  soiled  and  trailed  in  the 
dust.  Let  us  repurify  it.  Let  us  turn  and  wash  it 
white,  in  the  spirit  if  not  the  blood  of  the  Revolution. 
Let  us  turn  slavery  from  its  claims  of  '  moral  right ' 
back  upon  its  existing  legal  rights,  and  its  arguments 
of  'necessity.'  Let  us  return  it  to  the  position  our 
fathers  gave  it,  and  there  let  it  rest  in  peace.  Let  us 
readopt  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
practices  and  policy  which  harmonize  with  it.  Let 
North  and  South  — let  all  Americans — let  all  lovers 
of  liberty  everywhere  — join  in  the  great  and  good 
work.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  not  only  have  saved  the 
Union,  but  we  shall  have  so  saved  it,  so  as  to  make  and 
to  keep  it  forever  worthy  of  the  saving.  We  shall 
have  so  saved  it  that  the  succeeding  millions  of  free, 
happy  people,  the  world  over,  shall  rise  up  and  call 
us  blessed  to  the  latest  generations." 
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The  election  which  occurred  November  7th 
resulted  disastrously  for  Douglas.  It  was  soon 
found  that  the  Legislature  on  joint  ballot 
would  probably  give  a  majority  tor  Senator 
against  Shields,  the  incumbent,  or  any  other 
Democrat  who  had  supported  the  Nebraska 
bill.  Who  might  become  his  successor  was 
more  problematical.  The  opposition  majority 
was  made  up  of  anti-Nebraska  Democrats,  of 
what  were  then  called  "  abolitionists"  (  Love- 
joy  had  been  elected  among  these),  and  finally 
of  Whigs,  who  numbered  by  far  the  largest 
portion.  But  these  elements,  except  on  one 
single  issue,  were  somewhat  irreconcilable.  In 
this  condition  of  uncertainty  a  host  of  candi- 
dates sprang  up.  There  was  scarcely  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Illinois  —  indeed,  scarce- 
ly a  prominent  man  in  the  State  of  any  party  — 
who  did  not  conceive  the  flattering  dream  that 
he  himself  might  become  the  lucky  medium 
of  compromise  and  harmony. 

Among  the  Whigs,  though  there  were  other 
aspirants,  Lincoln,  whose  speeches  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  win  the  election,  was  the 
natural  and  most  prominent  candidate.  Ac- 
cording to  Western  custom,  he  addressed  a 
short  note  to  most  of  the  Whig  members  elect 
and  to  other  influential  members  of  the  party 
asking  their  support.  Generally  the  replies 
were  not  only  affirmative  but  cordial  and  even 
enthusiastic.  But  a  dilemma  now  arose.  Lin- 
coln had  been  chosen  one  of  the  members  from 
Sangamon  county  by  some  six  hundred  and 
fifty  majority.  The  Constitution  of  Illinois  con- 
tained a  clause  disqualifying  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  certain  other  designated  offi- 
cials from  being  elected  to  the  Senate.  Good 
lawyers  generally  believed  this  provision  re- 
pugnant to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  qualifications  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  therein  prescribed  could 
be  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  a  State. 
But  the  opposition  had  only  a  majority  of  one 
or  two.  If  Lincoln  resigned  his  membership 
in  the  Legislature  this  might  destroy  the  ma- 
jority. If  he  refused  to  resign,  such  refusal 
might  carry  some  member  to  the  Democrats. 

At  last,  upon  full  deliberation,  Lincoln  re- 
signed his  seat,  relying  upon  the  six  or  seven 
hundred  majority  in  Sangamon  county  to  elect 
another  \\  nig.  It  was  a  delusive  trust.  A  re- 
action in  the  Whig  ranks  against  "  abolition- 
ism "  sudd-nly  set  in.  A  listless  apathy  suc- 
ceeded the  intense  excitement  and  strain  of 

*  Their  resolutions  were  radical  for  that  day  hut  not 
so  extreme  as  was  generally  feared.  On  the  slavery 
question  they  declared  their  purpose  :  to  restore  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  to  the  position  of  free  territories; 
that  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  vests  in 
the  States  and  not  in  Congress  the  power  to  legislate 
for  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  labor,  to  repeal  and 
entirely  abrogate  the   fugitive  slave  law;    to  restrict 


the  summer's  canvass.  Local  rivalries  forced 
the  selection  of  an  unpopular  candidate. 
Shrewdly  noting  all  these  signs  the  Democrats 
of  Sangamon  now  organized  what  is  known 
in  Western  politics  as  a  "  still-hunt."  They 
made  a  feint  of  allowing  the  special  election  to 
go  by  default.  They  made  no  nomination. 
They  permitted  an  independent  Democrat, 
known  under  the  sobriquet  of  "  Steamboat 
Smith,"  to  parade  his  own  name.  Up  to  the 
very  day  of  election  they  gave  no  public  sign, 
although  they  had  in  the  utmost  secrecy  in- 
structed and  drilled  their  precinct  squads.  On 
the  morning  of  election  the  working  Democrats 
appeared  at  every  poll,  distributing  tickets 
bearing  the  name  of  a  single  candidate  not 
before  mentioned  by  any  one.  They  were  busy 
all  day  long  spurring  up  the  lagging  and  in- 
different, and  bringing  the  aged,  the  infirm, 
and  the  distant  voters  in  vehicles.  Their  ruse 
succeeded.  The  Whigs  were  taken  completely 
by  surprise,  and  in  a  remarkably  small  total 
vote,  McDaniels,  Democrat,  was  chosen  by 
some  sixty  majority.  The  Whigs  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  were  furious  at  the  unlooked-for 
result,  and  the  incident  served  greatly  to  com- 
plicate the  senatorial  canvass. 

Nevertheless  it  turned  out  that  even  after 
this  loss  the  opposition  to  Douglas  would  have 
a  majority  on  joint  ballot.  But  how  unite  this 
opposition  made  up  of  Whigs,  of  Democrats, 
and  of  so-called  abolitionists  ?  It  was  just  at  that 
moment  in  the  impending  revolution  of  parties 
when  everything  was  doubt,  distrust,  uncer- 
tainty. Only  these  abolitionists,  ever  aggres- 
sive on  all  slavery  issues,  were  ready  to  lead  off 
in  new  combinations,  but  nobody  was  willing 
to  encounter  the  odium  of  acting  with  them. 
They,  too,  were  present  at  the  State  Fair,  and 
heard  Lincoln  reply  to  Douglas.  At  the  close 
of  that  reply,  and  just  before  Douglas's  rejoin- 
der, Lovejoy  had  announced  to  the  audience 
that  a  Republican  State  Convention  would  be 
immediately  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  delegates  to  join  in 
it.  But  the  appeal  fell  upon  unwilling  ears. 
Scarcely  a  corporal's  guard  left  the  discussion. 
The  Senate  Chamber  presented  a  discourag- 
ing array  of  empty  benches.  Only  some  twen- 
ty-six delegates  were  there  to  represent  the 
great  State  of  Illinois.  Nothing  daunted,  they 
made  their  speeches  and  read  their  platform 
to  each  other.*  Particularly,  however,  in  their 
addresses  they  praised  Lincoln's  great  speech 

slavery  to  those  States  in  which  it  exists ;  to  prohibit  the 
admission  of  any  more  slave  States ;  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  to  exclude  slavery  from 
all  territories  over  which  the  General  Government  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  finally  to  resist  the  acquire- 
ment of  any  more  territories  unless  slavery  shall  have 
been  therein  forever  prohibited. 
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which  they  had  just  heard,  notwithstanding 
his  declarations  differed  so  essentially  from 
their  new-made  creed.  "  Ichabod  raved,"  said 
the  Democratic  organ  in  derision,  "  and  Love- 
joy  swelled,  and  all  indorsed  the  sentiments  of 
that  speech."  Not  content  with  this,  with- 
out consent  or  consultation,  they  placed  Lin- 
coln's name  in  the  list  of  their  State  Central 
Committee. 

Matters  remained  in  this  attitude  until  their 
chairman  called  a  meeting  and  notified  Lin- 
coln to  attend.  In  reply  he  sent  the  following 
letter  of  inquiry  : 

"  While  I  have  pen  in  hand  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
have  been  perplexed  some  to  understand  why  my 
name  was  placed  on  that  committee.  I  was  not  con- 
sulted on  the  subject,  nor  was  I  apprised  of  the  ap- 
pointment until  I  discovered  it  by  accident  two  or 
three  weeks  afterwards.  I  suppose  my  opposition  to 
the  principle  of  slavery  is  as  strong  as  that  of  any 
member  of  the  Republican  party ;  but  I  had  also  sup- 
posed that  the  extent  to  which  I  feel  authorized  to 
■carry  that  opposition  practically  was  not  at  all  satis- 
factory to  that  party.  The  leading  men  who  organized 
that  party  were  present  on  the  4th  of  October  at  the 
discussion  between  Douglas  and  myself  at  Springfield 
and  had  full  opportunity  to  not  misunderstand  my  po- 
sition.   Do  I  misunderstand  them?  "  * 

Whether  this  letter  was  ever  replied  to  is 
uncertain,  though  improbable.  No  doubt  it 
led  to  conferences  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  early  in  the  year  1855,  when  the 
senatorial  question  came  on  for  decision.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Lincoln  made  dis- 
honorable concessions  of  principle  to  get  the 
votes  of  Lovejoy  and  his  friends.  The  state- 
ment is  too  absurd  to  merit  serious  contradic- 
tion. The  real  fact  is  that  Mr.  Giddings,  then 
in  Congress,  wrote  to  Lovejoy  and  others  to 
support  Lincoln.  Various  causes  delayed  the 
event,  but  finally,  on  February  8th,  1855,  the 
Legislature  went  into  joint  ballot.  A  number 
of  candidates  were  put  in  nomination,  but  the 
contest  narrowed  itself  down  to  three.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  supported  by  the  Whigs  and 
Free-soilers ;  James  Shields  by  the  Douglas- 
Democrats.  As  between  these  two,  Lincoln 
would  have  easily  succeeded,  had  not  five  anti- 
Nebraska  Democrats  refused  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  vote  for  him  or  any  other  Whig,f 

*  Lincoln  to  Codding,  Nov.  27th,  1854.  MS. 

t  "  All  that  remained  of  the  anti-Nebraska  force, 
excepting  Judd,  Cook,  Palmer,  Baker,  and  Allen  of 
Madison,  and  two  or  three  of  the  secret  Matteson  men, 
would  go  into  caucus,  and  I  could  get  the  nomination 
of  that  caucus.  But  the  three  Senators  and  one  of  the 
two  Representatives  above  named  'could  never  vote 
for  a  Whig,'  and  this  incensed  some  twenty  Whigs  to 
*  think  '  they  would  never  vote  for  the  man  of  the  five." 
—  [Lincoln  to  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne,  February  9th, 
1855.  MS.] 

%  "In  the  mean  time  our  friends,  with  a  view  of  de- 
taining our  expected  bolters,  had  been  turning  from  me 
to  Trumbull  till  he  had  risen  to  thirty-five  and  I  had 
been  reduced  to  fifteen.  These  would  never  desert  me 
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and  steadily  voted  during  six  ballots  for  Ly- 
man Trumbull.  The  first  vote  stood :  Lincoln, 
forty-five  ;  Shields,  forty-one  ;  Trumbull,  five  ; 
scattering,  eight.  Two  or  three  Whigs  had 
thrown  away  their  votes  on  this  first  ballot, 
and  though  they  now  returned  and  adhered  to 
him,  the  demoralizing  example  was  imitated 
by  various  members  of  the  coalition.  On  the 
sixth  ballot  the  vote  stood:  Lincoln,  thirty-six  ; 
Shields,  forty-one  ;  Trumbull,  eight ;  scatter- 
ing, thirteen. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Doug- 
las-Democrats executed  a  change  of  front, 
and,  dropping  Shields,  threw  nearly  their  full 
strength,  forty-four  votes,  for  Governor  Joel  A. 
Matteson.  The  maneuver  was  not  unexpected, 
for  though  the  governor  and  the  party  news- 
papers had  hitherto  vehemently  asserted  he 
was  no  candidate,  the  political  signs  plainly 
contradicted  such  statement,  Matteson  had 
assumed  a  quasi-independent  position;  kept 
himself  non-committal  on  Nebraska,  and  op- 
posed Douglas's  scheme  of  tonnage  duties  to 
improve  Western  rivers  and  harbors.  Like  the 
great  majority  of  Western  men  he  had  risen 
from  humble  beginnings,  and  from  being  a 
gold-hunter,  emigrant,  farmer,  contractor,  and 
speculator  had  become  governor.  In  office 
he  had  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  eco- 
nomical and  material  questions  of  Illinois,  and 
in  this  role  had  a  certain  popularity  with  all 
classes  and  parties. 

The  substitution  of  his  name  proved  a 
shrewd  and  promising  device.  The  ninth  bal- 
lot gave  him  forty-seven  votes.  The  opposi- 
tion under  the  excitement  of  non-partisan  ap- 
peals began  to  break  up.  Of  the  remaining 
votes  Lincoln  received  fifteen,  Trumbull  thirty- 
five,  scattering  one.  In  this  critical  moment 
Lincoln  exhibited  a  generosity  and  a  sagacity 
above  the  range  of  the  mere  politician's  vision. 
He  urged  upon  his  Whig  friends  and  support- 
ers to  drop  his  own  name  and  join  without 
hesitation  or  conditions  in  the  election  of 
Trumbull.  J  This  was  putting  their  fidelity 
to  a  bitter  trial.  Upon  every  issue  but  the 
Nebraska  bill  Trumbull  still  avowed  himself 
an  uncompromising  Democrat.    The  faction 

except  by  my  direction;  but  I  became  satisfied  that  if 
we  could  prevent  Matteson's  election  one  or  two  bal- 
lots more,  we  could  not  possibly  do  so  a  single  ballot 
after  my  friends  should  begin  to  return  to  me  from 
Trumbull.  So  I  determined  to  strike  at  once ;  and  ac- 
cordingly advised  my  remaining  friends  to  go  for  him. 
which  they  did,  and  elected  him  on  that,  the  tenth  ballot. 
Such  is  the  way  the  thing  was  done.  I  think  you  would 
have  done  the  same  under  the  circumstances,  though 
Judge  Davis,  who  came  down  this  morning,  declares 
he  never  would  have  consented  to  the  forty-seven 
[opposition]  men  being  controlled  by  the  five.  I 
regret  my  defeat  moderately,  but  am  not  nervous 
about  it." — [Lincoln  to  Washburne,  Februarv  9th, 
1855.  MS.] 
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oi  five  had  been  stubborn  to  defiance  and 
disaster.  They  would  compel  the  mountain  to 
go  to  Mahomet.  It  seemed  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  Whig  party.  But  such  was 
Lincoln's  influence  upon  his  adherents  that 
at  his  request  they  made  the  sweeping  sacri- 
fice, though  with  the  lingering  sorrow  of  men 
at  the  burial  of  a  near  and  dear  friend.  The 
proceedings  had  wasted  away  a  long  afternoon 
of  most  tedious  suspense.  Evening  had  come ; 
the  gas  was  lighted  in  the  hall,  the  galleries 
were  tilled  with  beautiful  and  eager  women, 
the  lobbies  were  packed  with  restless  and 
nervously  anxious  men.  All  had  forgotten 
the  lapse  of  hours,  their  fatigue  and  their  hun- 
ger, in  the  absorption  of  the  fluctuating  con- 
test. The  roll-call  of  the  tenth  ballot  still 
showed  fifteen  votes  for  Lincoln,  thirty-six  for 
Trumbull,  forty-seven  for  Matteson.  Amid 
an  excitement  which  was  becoming  painful, 
and  in  a  silence  where  spectators  scarcely 
breathed,  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan,  Lincoln's 
nearest  and  warmest  friend,  arose  and  an- 
nounced the  purpose  of  the  remaining  Whigs 
to  decide  the  contest,  whereupon  the  entire 
fifteen  changed  their  votes  to  Trumbull.  This 
gave  him  the  necessary  number  of  fifty- one, 
and  elected  him  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States. 

At  that  early  day  an  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate  must  have  seemed  to  Lincoln  a 
most  brilliant  political  prize,  the  highest,  per- 
haps, to  which  he  then  had  any  hopes  of  ever 
attaining.  To  school  himself  to  its  loss  with 
becoming  resignation,  to  wait  hopefully  during 
four  years  for  another  opportunity,  to  engage 
in  the  dangerous  and  difficult  task  of  persuad- 
ing his  friends  to  leave  their  old  and  join  a 
new  political  party  only  yet  dimly  foreshad- 
owed, to  study  the  chances  of  maintaining  his 
party  leadership,  furnished  sufficient  occupa- 
tion for  the  leisure  afforded  by  the  necessities 
of  his  law  practice.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  he  did  more ;  that  amid  the  consideration 
of  mere  personal  interests,  he  was  vigilantly 
pursuing  a  study  of  the  higher  phases  of  the 
great  moral  and  political  struggle  on  which  the 
nation  was  just  entering.  A  letter  of  his  written 
to  a  friend  in  Kentucky  in  the  following  year 
shows  us  that  he  had  nearly  reached  a  matur- 
ity of  conviction  on  the  nature  of  the  slavery 
conflict —  his  belief  that  the  nation  could  not 
permanently  endure  half  slave  and  half  free  — 
which  he  did  not  publicly  express  until  the  be- 
ginning of  his  famous  senatorial  campaign  of 
1858: 

"Springfield,  Ills.,  August  15,  1855. 
"Hon.  Geo.  Robertson,  Lexington,  Ky. 

"My  Dear  Sir  :  The  volume  you  left  for  me  has 
been  received.  I  am  really  grateful  for  the  honor  of 
your  kind  remembrancers  well  as  for  the  book.  The 
partial  reading  I  have  already  given  it  has  afforded 


me  much  of  both  pleasure  and  instruction.  It  was  new 
to  me  that  the  exact  question  which  led  to  the  Missouri 
Compromise  had  arisen  before  it  arose  in  regard  to 
Missouri,  and  that  you  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part 
in  it.  Your  short  but  able  and  patriotic  speech  on 
that  occasion  has  not  been  improved  upon  since  by 
those  holding  the  same  views ;  and,  with  all  the  lights 
you  then  had,  the  views  you  took  appear  to  me  as  very 
reasonable. 

"  You  are  not  a  friend  of  slavery  in  the  abstract.  In 
that  speech  you  spoke  of  '  the  peaceful  extinction  of 
slavery  '  and  used  other  expressions  indicating  your 
belief  that  the  thing  was,  at  some  time,  to  have  an  end. 
Since  then  we  have  had  thirty-six  years  of  experience ; 
and  this  experience  has  demonstrated,  I  think,  that 
there  is  no  peaceful  extinction  of  slavery  in  prospect 
for  us.  The  signal  failure  of  Henry  Clay  and  other 
good  and  great  men,  in  1849,  to  effect  anything  in  fa- 
vor of  gradual  emancipation  in  Kentucky,  together 
with  a  thousand  other  signs,  extinguishes  that  hope 
utterly.  On  the  question  of  liberty,  as  a  principle,  we 
are  not  what  we  have  been.  When  we  were  the  polit- 
ical slaves  of  King  George,  and  wanted  to  be  free,  we 
called  the  maxim  that  '  all  men  are  created  equal ' 
a  self-evident  truth;  but  now  when  we  have  grown 
fat,  and  have  lost  all  dread  of  being  slaves  ourselves, 
Ave  have  become  so  greedy  to  be  masters  that  we  call 
the  same  maxim  '  a  self-evident  lie.'  The  Fourth  of 
July  has  not  quite  dwindled  away ;  it  is  still  a  great  day 
for  burning  fi}'e-crackeis  ! 

"  That  spirit  which  desired  the  peaceful  extinction  of 
slavery  has  itself  become  extinct  with  the  occasion 
and  the  men  of  the  Revolution.  Under  the  impulse  of 
that  occasion,  nearly  half  the  States  adopted  systems  of 
emancipation  at  once  ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
not  a  single  State  has  done  the  like  since.  So  far  as 
peaceful,  voluntary  emancipation  is  concerned,  the  con- 
dition of  the  negro  slave  in  America,  scarcely  less  ter- 
rible to  the  contemplation  of  a  free  mind,  is  now  so  fixed 
and  hopeless  of  change  for  the  better  as  that  of  the 
lost  souls  of  the  finally  impenitent.  The  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias  will  resign  his  crown  and  proclaim  his  sub- 
jects free  republicans,  sooner  than  will  our  American 
masters  voluntarily  give  up  their  slaves. 

"  Our  political  problem  now  is, '  Can  we  as  a  nation 
continue  together  permanently — forever —  half  slaves, 
and  half  free  ?  '  The  problem  is  too  mighty  for  me. 
May  God  in  his  mercy  superintend  the  solution.  Your 
much  obliged  friend,  and  humble  servant, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

The  reader  has  doubtless  already  noted  in 
his  mind  the  curious  historical  coincidence 
which  so  soon  followed  the  foregoing  specu- 
lative affirmation.  On  the  day  before  Lin- 
coln's first  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  "Autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias," Alexander  II.,  by  imperial  decree  eman- 
cipated his  serfs ;  while  six  weeks  after  the 
inauguration,  the  "American  masters,"  headed 
by  Jefferson  Davis,  began  the  greatest  war  of 
modern  times,  to  perpetuate  and  spread  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery. 


THE  BORDER  RUFFIANS. 

The  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill  and  the 
hurried  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  opened 
nearly  fifteen  million  acres  of  public  lands  to 
settlement  and  purchase.  The  whole  of  this 
vast  area  was  yet  practically  tenantless.    In 
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all  of  Kansas  there  were  only  three  military 
posts,  eight  or  ten  missions  or  schools  attached 
to  Indian  reservations,  and  some  scores  of 
roving  hunters  and  traders  or  squatters  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  few  well-known  camping  stations 
on  the  two  principal  emigrant  and  trading 
routes,  one  leading  southward  to  New  Mexico, 
the  other  northward  toward  Oregon.  But  such 
had  been  the  interest  created  by  the  political 
excitement,  and  so  favorable  were  the  news- 
paper reports  of  the  location,  soil,  and  climate 
of  the  new  country,  that  a  few  months  sufficed 
to  change  Kansas  from  a  closed  and  prohib- 
ited Indian  reserve  to  the  emigrant's  land  of 
promise. 

Douglas's  oracular  "  stump  speech  "  in  the 
Nebraska  bill  transferred  the  struggle  for 
slavery  extension  from  Congress  to  the  newly 
organized  territories.  "  Come  on,  then,  gentle- 
men of  the  slave  States,"  said  Seward  in  a 
Senate  discussion ;  "  since  there  is  no  escaping 
your  challenge,  I  accept  it  in  behalf  of  Free- 
dom. We  will  engage  in  competition  for  the 
virgin  soil  of  Kansas,  and  God  give  the  victory 
to  the  side  that  is  stronger  in  numbers  as  it  is 
in  right."  With  fifteen  millions  in  the  North 
against  ten  millions  in  the  South,  the  result 
could  not  be  in  doubt. 

Feeling  secure  in  the  evident  advantage,  the 
North,  in  general,  trusted  implicity  to  the  or- 
dinary and  natural  movement  of  emigration. 
To  the  rule,  however,  there  were  a  few  excep- 
tions. Some  members  of  Congress,  incensed 
at  the  tactics  of  the  Nebraska  leaders,  formed 
a  Kansas  Aid  Society  in  Washington  City  and 
contributed  money  to  assist  emigrants.*  Be- 
yond this  initiatory  step  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  personal  participation  in  it,  and 
its  office  and  working  operations  were  soon 
transferred  to  New  York.  Sundry  similar  or- 
ganizations were  also  formed  by  private  indi- 
viduals. The  most  notable  of  these  was  a 
Boston  company  chartered  in  March,  named 
"  The  Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Company." 
The  charter  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the 
company  reorganized  June  13th,  under  private 
articles  of  association ;  f  and  in  this  condition 
it  became  virtually  the  working  agency  of  phil- 
anthropic citizens  of  New  England,  headed 
by  Hon.  Eli  Thayer.  There  were  several 
auxiliary  societies  and  a  few  independent  asso- 
ciations.J  But  from  what  then  and  afterwards 
came  to  light,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Thayer's  soci- 
ety was  the  only  one  whose  operations  reached 
any  degree  of  success  deserving  historical 
notice.  This  company  gave  publicity,  through 
newspaper  advertisements  and  pamphlets, 
of  its  willingness  to  organize  emigrants  into 
companies,  to  send  them  to  Kansas  in  charge 

*  Testimony  of  Hon.  Daniel  Mace. 

t  Hale's  "  Kansas  and  Nebraska,"  p.  229. 


of  trustworthy  agents,  and  to  obtain  trans- 
portation for  them  at  reduced  rates.  It  also 
sent  the  machinery  for  a  few  saw-mills,  and  the 
types  and  presses  for  two  or  three  newspapers, 
and  erected  a  hotel  or  boarding-house  to  ac- 
commodate new-comers.  It  purchased  and 
held  only  the  land  necessary  to  locate  these 
business  enterprises.  It  engaged  in  no  specu- 
lation, paid  no  fare  of  any  emigrants,  and  ex- 
pressly disavowed  the  requirement  of  any  oath 
or  pledge  of  political  sentiment  or  conduct. 
All  these  transactions  were  open,  honest,  and 
lawful,  carefully  avoiding  even  the  implication 
of  moral  or  political  wrong. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  society  a  pioneer 
company  of  about  thirty  persons  arrived  in 
Kansas  in  July,  1854,  and  founded  the  town 
of  Lawrence.§  Other  parties  followed  from 
time  to  time,  sending  out  offshoots,  but  mainly 
increasing  the  parent  settlement,  until  next 
to  Fort  Leavenworth,  the  principal  military 
post,  Lawrence  became  the  leading  town  of 
the  territory.  The  erection  of  the  society  ho- 
tel, the  society  saw-mills,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  newspaper  also  gave  it  leadership  in  busi- 
ness and  politics  as  well  as  population.  This 
humane  and  praiseworthy  enterprise  has  been 
gravely  charged  with  the  origin  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  political  disorders  which  followed 
in  Kansas.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Before  it  had  assisted  five  hundred  per- 
sons to  their  new  homes,  the  territory  had  by 
regular  and  individual  immigration,  mainly 
from  the  Western  States,  acquired  a  population 
of  8501  souls,  as  disclosed  by  the  official  cen- 
sus taken  after  the  first  summer's  arrivals,  and 
before  those  of  the  second  had  begun.  It  needs 
only  this  mere  statement  to  refute  the  political 
slander  so  industriously  repeated  in  high  places 
against  the  Lawrence  immigrants. 

Deeper  causes  than  the  philanthropy  or 
zeal  of  a  few  Boston  enthusiasts  were  actively 
at  work.  The  balance  of  power  between  the 
free  and  the  slave  States  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  admission  of  California.  To  restore 
that  balance  the  South  had  consummated  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  a  first 
and  indispensable  step.  The  second  equally 
indispensable  step  was  to  seize  the  political 
control  of  the  new  territory. 

Kansas  lay  directly  west  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. For  a  frontier  State,  the  pro-slavery 
sentiment  of  Missouri  was  very  pronounced 
and  ultra,  especially  along  the  Kansas  border. 
The  establishment  of  slavery  in  this  new 
region  had  formed  the  subject  of  public  and 
local  discussion  before  the  Nebraska  bill,  and 
Senator  Atchison  had  promised  his  western 
Missouri  constituents  to  labor  for  such  a  result 

t  "Tribune"  Almanac,  1856,  p.  28. 
§Phillips:s  "Conquest  of  Kansas,"  p.  27. 
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From  the  time  the  unlooked-for  course  of 
Senator  Douglas  made  it  a  practical  possibil- 
ity. Atchison  was  all  zeal  and  devotion  to  this 
object,  which  he  declared  was  almost  as  dear  to 
him  as  his  hope  of  heaven.  When  it  finally 
became  a  question  to  be  decided  perhaps  by  a 
single  frontier  election,  his  zeal  and  work  in 
that  behalf  were  many  times  multiplied. 

Current  reports  and  subsequent  develop- 
ments  leave  no  doubt  that  this  Senator,  be- 
ing then  acting  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,*  immediately  after  the  August  adjourn- 
ment oi  Congress  hurried  away  to  his  home  in 
Platte  county,  Missouri,  and  from  that  favor- 
able situation  personally  organized  a  vast  con- 
spiracy, running  through  nearly  all  the  counties 
of  his  State  adjoining  the  Kansas  border,  to 
decide  the  slavery  question  for  Kansas  by 
Missouri  votes.  Secret  societies  under  various 
names,  such  as  "  Blue  Lodges,"  "  Friends  So- 
ciety," ^Social  Band,"  "  Sons  of  the  South," 
were  organized  and  affiliated,  with  all  the  nec- 
essary machinery  of  oaths,  grips,  signs,  pass- 
words, and  badges.  The  plan  and  object  of 
the  movement  were  in  general  kept  well 
concealed.  Such  publicity  as  could  not  be 
avoided  served  rather  to  fan  the  excitement, 
strengthen  the  hesitating,  and  frown  down  all 
dissent  and  opposition.  Long  before  the  time 
for  action  arrived,  the  idea  that  Kansas  must 
be  a  slave  State  had  grown  into  a  fixed  and 
determined  public  sentiment. 

The  fact  is  not  singular  if  we  remember 
the  peculiar  situation  of  that  locality.  It  was 
before  the  great  expansion  of  railroads,  and 
western  Missouri  could  only  be  conveniently 
approached  by  the  single  commercial  link 
of  steamboat  travel  on  the  turbid  and  dan- 
gerous Missouri  River.  Covering  the  rich 
alluvial  lands  along  that  majestic  but  erratic 
stream  lay  the  heavy  slave  counties  of  the 
State,  wealthy  from  the  valuable  slave  products 
of  hemp  and  tobacco.  Slave  tenure  and  slavery 
traditions  in  Missouri  dated  back  a  full  cen- 
tury, to  the  remote  days  when  the  American 
Bottom  opposite  St.  Louis  was  one  of  the  chief 
bread  and  meat  producing  settlements  of  New 
France,  sending  supplies  northward  to  Mack- 
inaw, southward  to  New  Orleans,  and  east- 
ward to  Fort  Duquesne.  When  in  1763  "  the 
Illinois"  country  passed  by  treaty  under  the 
British  flag,  the  old  French  colonists,  with  their 
slaves,  almost  in  a  body  crossed  the  Mississippi 
into  then  Spanish  territory,  and  with  fresh  ad- 
ditions from  New  Orleans  founded  St.  Louis 
and  its  outlying  settlements ;  and  these,  grow- 
ing with  a  steady  thrift,  extended  themselves 
up  the  Missouri  River.    Slavery  was  thus  iden- 

*  By  virtue  of  his  office  as  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  Vice-Presidency  was  va- 
cant; Mr.  King,  chosen  with  President  Pierce, had  died. 


tified  with  the  whole  history  and  also  with  the 
apparent  prosperity  of  the  State ;  and  it  had  in 
recent  times  made  many  of  these  Western  coun- 
ties rich.  The  free  State  of  Iowa  lay  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  north,  and  the  free  State  of  Illinois 
two  hundred  to  the  east;  a  wall  of  Indian 
tribes  guarded  the  west.  Should  all  this  secur- 
ity be  suddenly  swept  away,  and  their  runa- 
ways find  a  free  route  to  Canada  by  simply 
crossing  the  county  line  ?  Should  the  price  of 
their  personal  "  chattels  "  suddenly  fall  one- 
half  for  want  of  a  new  market  ?  With  nearly  fif- 
teen million  acres  of  fresh  land  to  choose  from 
for  the  present  outlay  of  a  trifling  preemption 
fee,  should  not  the  poor  white  compel  his  single 
"  black  boy  "  to  follow  him  a  few  miles  west, 
and  hoe  his  tobacco  for  him  on  the  new  fat 
bottom-lands  of  the  Kaw  River  ?  Even  such 
off-hand  reasoning  was  probably  confined  to 
the  more  intelligent.  For  the  greater  part 
these  ignorant  but  stubborn  and  strong-willed 
frontiersmen  were  moved  by  a  bitter  hatred 
of"  abolitionism,"  because  the  word  had  now 
been  used  for  half  a  century  by  partisans  high 
and  low, —  Governors,  Senators,  Presidents, — 
as  a  term  of  opprobrium  and  a  synonym  of 
crime.  With  these  as  fathers  of  the  faith  and 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  as 
an  apostle  to  preach  a  new  crusade,  is  it  as- 
tonishing that  there  was  no  lack  of  listeners, 
converts,  and  volunteers?  Senator  Atchison 
spoke  in  no  ambiguous  words. 

"When  you  reside  in  one  day's  journey  of  the  ter- 
ritory," said  he,  "and  when  your  peace,  your  quiet, 
and  your  property  depend  upon  your  action,  you  can 
without  an  exertion  send  five  hundred  of  your  young 
men  who  will  vote  in  favor  of  your  institutions. 
Should  each  county  in  the  State  of  Missouri  only  do 
its  duty,  the  question  will  be  decided  quietly  and 
peaceably  at  the  ballot-box.  If  we  are  defeated,  then 
Missouri  and  the  other  Southern  States  will  have 
shown  themselves  recreant  to  their  interests  and  will 
deserve  their  fate."t 

Western  water  transportation  found  its  nat- 
ural terminus  where  the  Kaw  or  Kansas 
river  empties  itself  into  the  Missouri.  From 
this  circumstance  that  locality  had  for  years 
been  the  starting-point  for  the  overland  cara- 
vans or  wagon-trains.  Fort  Leavenworth  was 
the  point  of  rendezvous  for  those  going  to 
California  and  Oregon;  Independence  the 
place  of  outfit  for  those  destined  to  Santa  Fe. 
Grouped  about  these  two  points  were  half 
a  dozen  heavy  slaveholding  counties  of  Mis- 
souri,—  Platte,  Clay,  Ray,  Jackson,  Lafayette, 
Saline,  and  others.  Platte  county,  the  home  of 
Senator  Atchison,  was  their  western  outpost, 
and  lay  like  an  outspread  fan  in  the  great  bend 

t  Speech  in  Platte  county.  Phillips's  "  Conquest  of 
Kansas, v  p.  43. 
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of  the  Missouri,  commanding  from  thirty  to 
fifty  miles  of  river  front.  Nearly  all  of  Kansas 
attainable  by  the  usual  water  transportation 
and  travel  lay  immediately  opposite.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  how  easily  local  senti- 
ment could  influence  or  dominate  commerce 
and  travel  on  the  Missouri  River.  In  this  con- 
nection the  character  of  the  population  must 
be  taken  into  account. 

The  spirit  of  intolerance  which  once  per- 
vaded all  slaveholding  communities,  in  what- 
ever State  of  the  Union,  was  here  rampant  to 
an  unusual  degree.  The  rural  inhabitants  were 
marked  by  the  strong  characteristics  of  the 
frontier, — fondness  of  adventure,  recklessness 
of  exposure  or  danger  to  life,  a  boastful  assertion 
of  personal  right,  privilege,  or  prowess,  a  daily 
and  hourly  familiarity  with  the  use  of  fire-arms. 
These  again  were  heightened  by  two  special 
influences, —  the  presence  of  Indian  tribes 
whose  reservations  lay  just  across  the  border, 
and  the  advent  and  preparation  of  each  sum- 
mer's emigration  across  the  great  plains.  The 
"  Argonauts  of  '49 "  were  not  all  gamblers 
and  cut-throats  of  border  song  and  story. 
Generally,  however,  they  were  men  of  decision 
and  will,  all  mere  drift-wood  in  the  great  cur- 
rent of  gold-seekers  being  soon  washed  ashore 
and  left  behind.  Until  they  finished  their  last 
dinner  at  the  Planter's  House  in  St.  Louis, 
the  fledgelings  of  cities,  the  lawyers,  doctors, 
merchants,  and  speculators,  were  in  or  of  civ- 
ilization. Perhaps  they  even  resisted  the  con- 
tamination of  cards  and  drink,  profanity  and 
revolver  salutations,  while  the  gilded  and  tin- 
seled Missouri  River  steamboat  bore  them  for 
three  days  against  its  muddy  current  and 
boiling  eddies  to  meet  their  company  and 
their  outfit.  But  once  landed  at  Independence 
or  Leavenworth,  they  were  of  the  frontier, 
of  the  wilderness,  of  the  desert.  Here  they 
donned  their  garments  of  red  flannel  and 
coarse  cloth  or  buckskin,  thrust  the  legs  of  their 
trousers  inside  the  tops  of  their  heavy  boots, 
and  wore  their  bowie-knife  or  revolver  in 
their  outside  belt.  From  this  departure  all 
were  subject  to  the  inexorable  equality  of  the 
camp.  Eating,  sleeping,  standing  guard,  tug- 
ging at  the  wheel  or  defending  life  and  prop- 
erty,— there  was  no  rank  between  captain  or 
cook,  employer  or  employed,  savant  or  igno- 
ramus, but  the  distribution  of  duty  and  the 
assignment  of  responsibility.  Toil  and  expos- 
ure, hunger  and  thirst,  wind  and  storm,  danger 
in  camp  quarrel  or  Indian  ambush,  were  the 
familiar  and  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  a  three 
months'  journey  in  a  caravan  of  the  plains.  To 
the  common  hazards  of  the  frontier  was  thus 
added  the  recklessness  of  a  doubtful,  often  a 
desperate,  throw  in  the  game  of  life. 

All  this  movement  created  business  for  these 
Vol.  XXXIII.— hi. 


Missouri  River  towns.  Their  few  inhabitants 
drove  a  brisk  trade  in  shirts  and  blankets, 
gunsand  powder,  hard-bread  and  bacon,  wag- 
ons and  live  stock.  Petty  commerce  busies 
itself  with  the  art  of  gain  rather  than  with  the 
labor  of  reform.  Indian  and  emigrant  traders 
did  not  too  closely  scan  their  sources  of  profit. 
The  precepts  of  the  divine  and  the  penalties 
of  the  human  law  sat  lightly  upon  them.  As 
yet  many  of  these  frontier  towns  were  small 
hamlets,  without  even  a  pretext  of  police 
regulations.  Passion,  therefore,  ran  compara- 
tively a  free  course,  and  the  personal  redress 
of  private  wrongs  was  only  held  in  check 
by  the  broad  and  acknowledged  right  of  self- 
defense.  Since  1849  and  1850,  when  the  gold 
fever  was  at  its  height,  emigration  across  the 
plains  had  slackened,  and  the  eagerness  for  a  re- 
vival of  this  local  traffic  undoubtedly  exerted  its 
influence  in  procuring  the  opening  of  the  ter- 
ritories in  1854.  The  noise  and  excitement 
created  by  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act  awakened  the  hope  of  frontier  traders  and 
speculators,  who  now  greedily  watched  all  the 
budding  opportunities  of  gain.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances these  opportunities  to  the  shrewd, 
to  the  bold,  and  especially  to  the  unscrupu- 
lous, are  many.  Cheap  lands,  unlimited  town 
lots,  eligible  trading  sites,  the  multitude  of 
franchises  and  privileges  within  the  control  of 
a  territorial  legislature,  the  offices  to  be  dis- 
tributed under  party  favoritism,  offer  an  abun- 
dant lure  to  enterprise  and  far  more  to  craft.  It 
was  to  such  a  population  and  undersuch  a  con- 
dition of  things  that  Senator  Atchison  went  to 
his  home  in  Platte  county  in  the  summer  of 
1854  to  preach  his  pro-slavery  crusade  against 
Kansas.  His  personal  convictions,  his  party 
faith,  his  senatorial  reelection,  and  his  financial 
fortunes,  were  all  involved  in  the  scheme.  With 
the  help  of  the  Stringfellows  and  other  zeal- 
ous co-workers,  the  town  of  Atchison  was 
founded  and  named  in  his  honor,  and  the 
"  Squatter  Sovereign"  newspaper  established, 
which  displayed  his  name  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  The  good- will  of  the  Admin- 
istration was  manifested  by  making  one  of  the 
editors  postmaster  at  the  new  town. 

President  Pierce  appointed  as  Governor  of 
Kansas  territory  Andrew  H.  Reeder.  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  party,  from  the  free  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  had  neither  prominent  rep- 
utation nor  conspicuous  ability,  though  under 
trying  circumstances  he  afterwards  showed 
diligence,  judgment,  integrity,  and  more  than 
ordinary  firmness  and  independence.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  his  fitness  in  a  partisan  light 
had  been  thoroughly  scrutinized  by  both  Presi- 
dent and  Senate.  Upon  the  vital  point  the  in- 
vestigation was  deemed  conclusive.  "  He  was 
appointed,"  the  "Washington  Union"  naively 
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stated  when  the  matter  was  first 
called  in  question,  "under  the 
strongest  assurance  that  he  was 
strictly  and  honestly  a  national 
man.  We  are  able  to  state  further, 
on  very  reliable  authority,  that 
whilst  Governor  Reeder  was  in  Washington,  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  he  conversed  with 
Southern  gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  assured  them  that  he  had  no  more  scruples 
in  buying  a  slave  than  a  horse,  and  regretted 
that  he  had  not  money  to  purchase  a  number 
to  carry  with  him  to  Kansas."  With  him  were 
appointed  three  Federal  judges,  a  secretary, 
a  marshal,  and  an  attorney  for  the  territory,  all 
doubtless  considered  equally  trustworthy  on 
the  slavery  question.   The  organic  act  invested 


the  governor  with  very  comprehensive  pow- 
ers to  initiate  the  organization  of  the  new  ter- 
ritory. Until  the  first  legislature  should  be 
duly  constituted,  he  had  authority  to  fix  elec- 
tion days,  define  election  districts,  direct  the 
mode  of  returns,  take  a  census,  locate  the 
temporary  seat  of  government,  declare  va- 
cancies, order  new  elections  to  fill  them,  be- 
side other  usual  and  permanent  powers  of  an 
executive. 

Arriving  at  Leavenworth  in  October,  1854, 
Governor  Reeder  was  not  long  in  discover- 
ing the  designs  of  the  Missourians.  He  was 
urged  to  order  the  immediate  election  of  a 
territorial  legislature.*  The  conspirators  had 
already  spent  some  months  in  organizing 
their  "  Blue  Lodges,"  and  now  desired  to 
be  promptly  put  in  possession  of  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  territory.  But  the  Governor 
had  too  much  manliness  to  become  the  mere 
pliant  tool  they  wished  to  make  him.  He  re- 
sented their  dictatorship  ;  made  a  tour  of  in- 
spection through  the  new  settlements;  and 
acting  on  his  own  proper  judgment,  on  his 
return  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  simple  elec- 
tion of  a  delegate  to  Congress.  At  the  appear- 
ance of  this  proclamation  Platte  county  took 
the  alarm,  and  held  a  meeting  on  the  Kansas 
side  of  the  river,  to  intimidate  him  with  vio- 
lent speeches  and  a  significant  memorial.  The 
governor  retorted  in  a  letter  that  the  meeting 
was  composed  of  Missourians,  and  that  he 
should  resist  outside  interference  from  friend, 


ELI     THAYER     (i860). 
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34th  Cong.  Vol.  II.  Reeder 
Report,"  pp.  933-935. 
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foe,  or  faction.*  Pocketing  this  rebuff  as  best 
they  might,  Senator  Atchison  and  his  "  Blue 
Lodges  "  nevertheless  held  fast  to  their  pur- 
pose. Paper  proclamation  and  lectures  on 
abstract  rights  counted  but  little  against  the 
practical  measures  they  had  matured.  No- 
vember 29th,  the  day  of  election  for  delegate, 
finally  arrived,  and  with  it  a  formidable  in- 
vasion of  Missouri  voters  at  more  than  half 
the  polling  places  appointed  in  the  governor's 
proclamation. 

In  frontier  life  it  was  an  every-day  expe- 
rience to  make  excursions  for  business  or 
pleasure,  singly  or  in  parties,  requiring  two 
or  three  consecutive  days,  perhaps  a  night  or 
two  of  camping  out,  and  for  which  saddle- 
horses  and  farm- wagons  furnished  ready  trans- 
portation; and  nothing  was  more  common 
than  concerted  neighborhood  efforts  for  im- 
provement, protection,  or  amusement.  On 
such  occasions  neighborly  sentiment  and  com- 
ity required  every  man  to  drop  his  axe,  or  un- 
hitch from  the  plow  in  the  furrow,  to  further 
the  real  or  imaginary  weal  of  the  community. 
In  urgent  instances  non-compliance  was  fatal 

*  Reeder  to  Gwiner  and  others,  Nov.  21,  1854; 
copied  into  "National  Era,"  Jan.  4,  1855. 


to  the  peace  and  comfort  and  sometimes  to 
the  personal  safety  of  the  settler.  The  move- 
ment described  above  had  been  in  active  prep- 
aration for  weeks,  controlled  by  strong  and 
secret  combinations,  and  many  unwilling  par- 
ticipants were  doubtless  swept  into  it  by  an 
excited  public  opinion  they  dared  not  resist. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  election  the  whole 
Missouri  border  was  astir.  Horses  were 
saddled,  teams  harnessed,  wagons  loaded  with 
tents,  forage,  and  provisions,  bowie-knives 
buckled  on,  revolvers  and  rifles  loaded,  and 
flags  and  inscriptions  flung  to  the  breeze  by 
the  more  demonstrative  and  daring.  Cross- 
ing the  river-ferries  from  the  upper  counties, 
and  passing  unobstructed  over  the  State  line 
by  the  prairie-roads  and  trails  from  the  lower, 
many  of  them  camped  that  night  at  the 
nearest  polls,  while  others  pushed  on  fifty  or 
a  hundred  miles  to  the  sparsely  settled  elec- 
tion districts  of  the  interior.  As  they  passed 
along,  the  more  scrupulous  went  through  the 
empty  form  of  an  imaginary  settlement,  by 
nailing  a  card  to  a  tree,  driving  a  stake  into 
the  ground,  or  inscribing  their  names  in  a 
claim  register,  prepared  in  haste  by  the  in- 
vading party.  The  more  indifferent  satisfied 
themselves  with  a  mere  mental  resolve  to  be- 
come a  settler.  The  utterly  reckless  silenced 
all  scruples  in  profanity  and  drunkenness.  On 
election  morning  the  few  real  squatters  of 
Kansas,  endowed  with  Douglas's  delusive 
boon  of  "popular  sovereignty,"  witnessed  with 
mixed  indignation  and  terror  acts  of  summary 
usurpation.  Judges  of  election  were  dispos- 
sessed and  set  aside  by  intimidation  or  strata- 
gem, and  pro-slavery  judges  substituted  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to  regularity  or  law ; 
judges'  and  voters'  oaths  were  declared  unnec- 
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essary,  or  explained  away  upon  newly-invented 
phrases  and  absurd  subtleties.  "  Where  there's  a 
will,  there's  a  way," in  wrong  and  crime,  as  well 
as  in  honest  purpose  and  deed ;  and  by  more 
dishonest  devices  than  history  can  stop  fully 
to  record  the  ballot-boxes  were  filled,  through 
invasion,  false  swearing,  riot,  and  usurpation, 
with  ballots  for  Whitfield,  the  pro-slavery 
candidate  for  delegate  to  Congress,  at  nine 
out  of  the  seventeen  polling  places  —  show- 
ing, upon  a  careful  scrutiny  afterward  made 
by  a  committee  of  Congress,  an  aggregate  of 
1729  illegal  votes,  and  only  11 14  legal  ones. 
This  mockery  of  an  election  completed,  the 
valiant  Knights  of  the  Blue  Lodge,  the  fra- 
ternal members  of  the  Social  Band,  the  phil- 
anthropic groups  of  the  Friends  Society,  and 
the  chivalric  Sons  of  the  South  mounted 
their  horses  and  wagons,  and  with  cheers,  and 
salvos  from  revolver  and  rifle,  returned  to 
their  axe  and  plow,  society  lodge  and  bar- 
room haunt,  to  exult  in  a  victory  for  Missouri 
and  slavery  over  the  "  Abolition  hordes  and 
nigger  thieves  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society." 
The  "  Border  Ruffians"  of  Missouri  had  writ- 
ten their  preliminary  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
Kansas.    The    published    statements    of  the 


Emigrant  Aid  Society  show  that  up  to  the 
date  of  election  it  had  sent  only  a  few 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children  to  the 
territory.  Why  such  a  prodigious  effort  was 
deemed  necessary  to  control  the  votes  and 
influence  of  this  paltry  handful  of  "  paupers 
who  had  sold  themselves  to  Eli  Thayer  and 
Co."  was  never  explained. 

THE    BOGUS    LAWS. 

As  the  event  turned  out,  the  invasion  of 
border  ruffians  to  decide  the  first  election  in 
Kansas  had  been  entirely  unnecessary.  Even 
without  counting  the  illegal  votes,  the  pro- 
slavery  candidate  for  delegate  was  chosen  by 
a  plurality.  He  had  held  the  office  of  Indian 
Agent,  and  his  acquaintance,  experience,  and 
the  principal  fact  that  he  was  the  favorite  of 
the  conspirators  gave  him  an  easy  victory. 
Governor  Reeder  issued  his  certificate  of  elec- 
tion without  delay,  and  Whitfield  hurried  away 
to  Washington  to  enjoy  his  new  honors,  taking 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  within 
three  weeks  after  his  election.  Atchison,  how- 
ever, did  not  follow  his  example.  Congress  met 
on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  and  the  ser- 
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vices  of  the  Acting  Vice-President  were  needed 
in  the  Senate  Chamber.  But  of  such  importance 
did  he  deem  the  success  of  the  conspircy  in 
which  he  was  the  leader,  that  a  few  weeks  before 
the  session  he  wrote  a  short  letter  to  the  Senate, 
giving  notice  of  his  probable  absence  and  advis- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  new  presiding  officer. 
As  a  necessary  preliminary  to  organizing 
the  government  of  the  territory,  Governor 
Reeder,  under  the  authority  of  the  organic 


"popular  sovereignty."  Hut  his  short  expe- 
rience with  Atchison's  Border  Ruffians  had 
already  rudely  shaken  his  partisanship.  The 
events  of  the  November  election  exposed  the 
designs  of  the  pro-slavery  conspiracy  beyond 
all  doubt  or  concealment,  and  no  course  was 
left  him  but  to  become  either  its  ally  or  its 
enemy.  In  behalf  of  justice,  as  well  as  to 
preserve  what  he  still  fondly  cherished  as  a 
vital  party  principle,  he  determined  by  every 
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act,  proceeded  to  take  a  census  of  its  inhab- 
itants.* This  work,  carried  on  and  completed 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1855, 
disclosed  a  total  population  of  8601  souls,  of 
whom  2905  were  voters.  With  this  enumera- 
tion as  a  definite  guide,  the  governor  made 
an  apportionment,  established  election  dis- 
tricts, and,  appointing  the  necessary  officers 
to  conduct  it,  fixed  upon  the  30th  of  March, 
1855,  as  the  day  for  electing  the  territorial 
legislature.  Governor  Reeder  had  come  to 
Kansas  an  ardent  Democrat,  a  firm  friend  of 
the  Pierce  administration,  and  an  enthusias- 
tic disciple  of  the  new  Democratic  dogma  of 
*  Reeder  Testimony,  "  Howard  Report,"  p.  934. 


means  in  his  power  to  secure  a  fair  election. 
Party  lines  in  the  territory  had  become  sharply 
defined  upon  the  single  issue  of  "  free  State  " 
and  "  slave  State."  In  his  appointment  of 
election  officers,  census-takers,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  constables,  he  was  careful  to  make 
his  selections  from  both  factions  as  fairly  as 
possible,  excepting  that,  as  a  greater  and  nec- 
essary safeguard  against  another  invasion,  he 
designated  in  the  several  election  districts 
along  the  Missouri  border  two  "free-State" 
men  and  one  pro-slavery  man  to  act  as  judges 
at  each  poll,  f  He  prescribed  distinct  and  rigid 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  election ;  ordering 
t  Reeder  Instructions,  "  Howard  Report,"  pp.  107, 
935. 
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strong  to  control  the  election;  and 
by  these  misrepresentations  the  whole 
border  was  wrought  up  into  the  fervor 
of  a  pro-slavery  crusade.  When  the 
30th  of  March,  election  day,  finally 
arrived,  the  conspiracy  had  once 
more  mustered  its  organized  army  of 
invasion,  and  five  thousand  Missouri 
Border  Ruffians,  in  different  camps, 
bands,  and  squads,  held  practical 
possession  of  nearly  every  election 
district  in  the  territory.*  Riot,  vio- 
lence, intimidation,  destruction  of 
ballot-boxes,  expulsion  and  substi- 
tution of  judges,  neglect  or  refusal 


among  other  things  that  the 
judges  should  be  sworn,  that 
constables  should  attend  and 
preserve  order,  and  that  voters 
must  be  actual  inhabitants  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other 
home. 

All  his  precautions  came  to 
nought.   This  election  of  a  ter- 
ritorial  legislature,   which,   as 
then  popularly  believed,  might 
determine    by   the    enactment 
of  laws  whether  Kansas  should 
become  a  free  or  a  slave  State, 
was  precisely  the  coveted  opportunity  for  which 
the  Border  Ruffian  conspiracy  had  been  or- 
ganized.    Its   interference  in  the  November 
election  served  as  a  practical  experiment  to 
demonstrate  its  efficiency  and  to  perfect  its 
plans.  The  alleged  doings  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Societies  furnished  a  convenient  and  plausible 
pretext ;   wild  and  extravagant  assertions  were 
now  circulated  as  to  the  plans  and  numbers  of 
the  Eastern  emigrants;  it  was  industriously  re- 
ported that  they  were  coming  twenty  thousand 
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to  administer  the  prescribed  oaths,  vivd  voce 
voting,  repeated  voting  on  one  side,  and 
obstruction  and  dispersion  of  voters  on  the 
other,  were  common  incidents ;  no  one  dared 
to  resist  the  assertions  or  acts  of  the  invaders, 
since  they  were  armed  and  equipped  and 
commanded  in  frontier  if  not  in  military  fash- 
ion, in  many  cases  by  men  whose  names  then 
or  afterwards  were  prominent  or  notorious. 
Of  the  votes  cast,  141  o  were  upon  a  subse- 
*"  Howard  Report,"  pp.  9  to  44. 
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quent  examination  found  to 
have  been  legal,  while  4908 
were  illegal.*  Of  the  total  num- 
ber, 5427  votes  were  given  to 
the  pro-slavery  and  only  791 
to  the  free-State  candidates.  At 
such  an  election  the  candidates 
of  the  conspiracy  claimed  to 
have  been  chosen  a  legislature 
for  the  territory  of  Kansas. 
Upon  a  careful  collation  of 
evidence  the  investigating  com- 
mittee of  Congress  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  vote  would 
have  returned  a  free-State 
legislature  if  the  election  had 
been  confined  to  the  actual  set- 
tlers ;  f  as  conducted,  however, 
it  showed  a  nominal  majority 
for  every  pro-slavery  candidate 
but  one. 

Governor  Reeder  had  feared 
a  repetition  of  the  November 
frauds;  but  it  is  evident  that  he 
had  no  conception  of  so  ex- 
tensive an  invasion.  It  is  prob- 
able, too,  that  information  of 
its  full  enormity  did  not  im- 
mediately reach  him.  Mean- 
while the  five  days  prescribed 
in  his  proclamation  for  receiv- 
ing notices  of  contest  elapsed. 
The  governor  had  removed  his 
executive  office  to  Shawnee 
Mission.  At  this  place,  and  at 
the  neighboring  town  of  West- 
port,  Missouri,  only  four  miles  distant,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  persons  claiming  to  have  been 
elected  now  assembled  and  became  clamor- 
ous for  their  certificates.!  A  committee  of 
their  number  presented  a  formal  written  de- 
mand for  the  same;  they  strenuously  denied 
his  right  to  question  the  legality  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  threats  against  the  governor's  life  in 
case  of  his  refusal  to  issue  them  became  alarm- 
ingly frequent.  Their  regular  consultations, 
their  open  denunciations,  and  their  hints  at 
violence,  while  they  did  not  entirely  overawe 
the  governor,  so  far  produced  their  intended 
effect  upon  him  that  he  assembled  a  band  of 

*  Ibid,  p.  30. 

t  Ibia,  p.  34. 

%  Reeder's  testimony,  "Howard  Report,"  pp.  935-9; 
also  Stringfel low's  testimony,  p.  355. 

§  Namely,  because  of  a  viva  voce  vote  certified  in- 
stead of  a  ballot,  and  because  the  prescribed  oath  and 
the  words  '  lawful  resident  voters  "  had  been  openly 
erased  from  the  printed  forms.  In  six  districts  the 
governor  ordered  a  supplementary  election,  which 
was  duly  held  on  the  22d  of  May  following.  When 
that  day  arrived,  the  Border  Ruffians,  proclaiming  the 
election  to  be  illegal,  by  their  default  allowed  free- State 
men  to  be  chosen  in  all  the  districts  except  that  of 
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his  personal  friends  for  his  own  protection. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  one  week  after  election, 
the  governor  announced  his  decision  upon 
the  returns.  On  one  side  of  the  room  were 
himself  and  his  armed  adherents;  on  the  other 
side  the  would-be  members  in  superior  num- 
bers, with  their  pistols  and  bowie-knives  equal- 
ly ready.  Under  this  virtual  duress  the  gov- 
ernor issued  certificates  of  election  to  all  but 
about  one-third  of  the  claimants ;  and  the  re- 
turns in  these  cases  he  rejected,  not  because 
of  alleged  force  or  fraud,  but  on  account  of 
palpable  defects  in  the  papers.§ 

This  issue   of  certificates   under  a  virtual 

Leavenworth,  where  the  invasion  and  tactics  of  the 
March  election  were  repeated  now  for  the  third  time  and 
the  same  candidates  voted  for.  "  Howard  Report,"  pp. 
35-36.  Indeed,  the  Border  Ruffian  habit  of  voting  in 
Kansas  had  become  chronic,  and  did  not  cease  for  some 
years,  and  sometimes  developed  the  grimmest  humors. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  an  election  for  county- 
seat  took  place  in  Leavenworth  county  by  the  acci- 
dental failure  of  the  legislature  to  designate  one.  Leav- 
enworth city  aspired  to  this  honor  and  polled  six 
hundred  votes  to  obtain  it ;  but  it  had  an  enterprising 
rival  in  Kickapoo  city,  ten  miles  up  the  river,  and  an- 
other, Delaware  citv,  eight  miles  down  stream.    Both 
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compulsion  was  a  fatal  error  in  Governor 
Reeder's  action.  It  endowed  the  notoriously 
illegal  legislature  with  a  technical  authority, 
and  a  few  weeks  later,  when  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington City  to  invoke  the  help  of  the  Pierce 
administration  against  the  usurpation,  it  en- 
abled Attorney-General  Cushing  (if  current 
report  was  true)  to  taunt  him  with  the  reply, 
u  You  state  that  this  legislature  is  the  creature 
of  force  and  fraud ;  which  shall  we  believe 
—  your  official  certificate  under  seal,  or  your 
subsequent  declarations  to  us  in  private  con- 
versation ?  " 

The  question  of  the  certificates  disposed  of, 
the  next  point  of  interest  was  to  determineat 
what  place  the  legislature  should  assemble. 
Under  the  organic  act  the  governor  had 
authority  to  appoint  the  first  meeting,  and  it 
soon  became  known  that  his  mind  was  fixed 
upon  the  embryo  town  of  Pawnee,  adjoining 
the  military  post  of  Fort  Riley,  situated  on 
Kansas  River,  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  from 

were  paper  towns  —  "  cottonwood  towns,"  in  border 
slang  —  of  great  expectations  ;  and  both  having  more 
unscrupulous  enterprise  than  voters,  appealed  to  Platte 
county  to  "come  over."  This  was  an  appeal  Platte 
county  could  never  resist,  and  accordingly  a  chartered 
ferry-boat  brought  voters  all  election  clay  from  the 
Missouri  side,  until  the  Kickapoo  tally-lists  scored 
eight  hundred  and  fifty.  Delaware  city,  however,  was 
not  to  be  thus  easily  crushed.  She  too  not  only  had 
her  chartered  ferry-boat,  but  kept  her  polls  open  for 
three  days  in  succession,  and  not  until  her  boxes  con- 
tained nine  hundred  ballots  (of  which  only  fifty  were 


the  Missouri  line.  Against  this  exile,  however, 
Stringfellow  and  his  Border  Ruffian  law-mak- 
ers protested  in  an  energetic  memorial,  asking 
to  be  called  together  at  the  Shawnee  Mission, 
supplemented  by  the  private  threat  that  even  if 
they  convened  at  Pawnee,  they  would  adjourn 
and  come  back  the  day  after.*  If  the  governor 
harbored  any  remaining  doubt  that  this  bogus 
legislature  intended  to  assume  and  maintain 
the  mastery,  it  speedily  vanished.  Their  hos- 
tility grew  open  and  defiant;  they  classed 
him  as  a  free-State  man,  an  "  abolitionist," 
and  it  became  only  too  evident  that  he  would 
gradually  be  shorn  of  power  and  degraded 
from  the  position  of  territorial  executive  to 
that  of  a  mere  puppet.  Having  nothing  to 
gain  by  further  concession,  he  adhered  to  his 
original  plan,  issued  his  proclamation  f  con- 
vening the  legislature  at  Pawnee  on  the  first 
Monday  in  July,  and  immediately  started  for 
Washington  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to 
President  Pierce. 

probably  legal)  did  the  steam  whistle  scream  victory! 
When  the  "returning  board"  had  sufficiently  weighed 
this  complicated  electoral  contest,  it  gravely  decided 
that  keeping  the  polls  open  for  three  days  was  "an  un- 
heard of  irregularity."  (Holloway's  "History  of  Kan- 
sas," pp.  192-4).  This  was  exquisite  irony;  but  a  local 
court  on  appeal  seriously  giving  a  final  verdict  for  Dela- 
ware, the  transaction  became  a  perennial  burlesque 
on  "Squatter  Sovereignty." 

*"  Squatter  Sovereign,"  June  5th,  1855. 

t  April  16th,  1855. 
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How  Governor  Reeder  failed  in  this  last 
hope  of  redress  and  support,  how  he  found 
the  Kansas  conspiracy  as  strong  at  Washing- 
ton as  on  the  Missouri  border,  will  appear 
further  along.  On  the  second  of  July  the 
governor  and  the  legislature  met  at  the 
town  of  Pawnee,  where  he  had  convoked 
them — a  magnificent  prairie  site,  but  contain- 
ing as  yet  only  three  buildings,  one  to  hold 
sessions  in,  and  two  to  furnish  food  and  lodg- 
ing. The  governor's  friends  declared  the 
accommodations  ample ;  the  Missourians  on 
the  contrary  made  affidavit  that  they  were 
compelled  to  camp  out  and  cook  their  own 
rations.  The  actual  facts  had  little  to  do  with 
the  predetermination  of  the  members.  String- 
fellow  had  written  in  his  paper,  the  "  Squatter 
Sovereign,"  three  weeks  before,  "  We  hope  no 
one  will  be  silly  enough  to  suppose  the  gov- 
ernor has  power  to  compel  us  to  stay  at  Pawnee 
during  the  entire  session.  We  will,  of  course, 
have  to  '  trot '  out  at  the  bidding  of  his  Ex- 
cellency,—  but  we  will  trot  him  back  next  day 
at  our  bidding."  * 

The  prediction  was  literally  fulfilled.  Both 
branches  organized  without  delay,  the  House 
choosing  John  H.  Stringfellow  its  Speaker. 
Before  the  governor's  message  was  delivered 
on  the  following  day,  the  House  had  already 
passed,  under  suspended  rules,  "  An  act  to  re- 
move the  seat  of  government  temporarily  to 
the  Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School,"  f  which 
act  the  council  as  promptly  concurred  in.  J 
The  governor  vetoed  the  bill,  but  it  was  at  once 
passed  over  his  veto.§  By  the  end  of  the  week 
the  legislature  had  departed  from  the  budding 
capital,  to  return  no  more.  || 

The  governor  was  perforce  obliged  to  follow 
his  migratory  Solons,  who  adhered  to  their 
purpose  despite  his  public  or  private  protests, 
and  who  reassembled  at  Shawnee  Mission,  or 
more  correctly  the  Shawnee  Manual  Labor 
School,  on  the  16th  of  July.  Shawnee  Mission 
was  one  of  our  many  national  experiments  in 
civilizing  Indian  tribes.  This  philanthropic 
institution,  nourished  by  the  Federal  treasury, 
was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  John- 
son. The  town  of  Westport,  which  could 
boast  of  a  post-office,  lay  only  four  miles  to 
the  eastward,  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  State 
line,  and  was  a  noted  pro-slavery  stronghold. 
There  were  several  large  brick  buildings  at  the 

*  "  Squatter  Sovereign,"  June  5th,  1855. 
t "  Kansas  Territory  House  Journal,"  1855,  p.  12. 
X  "  Journal  of  Council,"  p.  12. 
§  "  Kansas  House  Journal,"  1855,  p.  29. 
||  Ibid,  p.  30. 

IT" Squatter  Sovereign," July  17th,  18*  q. 
**  Ibid,  June  19th,  1855.       ^    Z  M 

ft  "House  Journal  Kansas  Territory,"  1855,  p.  12. 
XX  Its  phraseology  was  adroit  enough  to  call  forth  a 
sneering  compliment  from  Speaker  Stringfellow,  who 
Vol.  XXXIIL— 112-113. 


Mission  capable  of  accommodating  the  legisla- 
ture with  halls  and  lodging  rooms;  its  nearness 
to  an  established  post-office  and  its  contiguity 
to  Missouri  pro-slavery  sentiment  were  ele- 
ments probably  not  lost  sight  of.  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  Missouri  slaveholder, 
was  at  the  March  election  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Territorial  Council,  which  in  due  time  made 
him  its  presiding  officer;  and  the  bogus  legis- 
lature at  Shawnee  Mission  was  therefore  in  a 
certain  sense  under  its  own  "  vine  and  fig-tree." 

The  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  the 
Council  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson  as 
President,  and  the  House  with  Stringfellow 
of  the  "  Squatter  Sovereign  "  as  Speaker,  now 
turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  pro- 
slavery  work  before  them.  The  conspirators 
were  shrewd  enough  to  realize  their  victory. 
"  To  have  intimated  one  year  ago,"  said  the 
Speaker  in  his  address  of  thanks,  "  that  such  a 
result  would  be  wrought  out,  one  would  have 
been  thought  a  visionary ;  to  have  predicted 
that  to-day  a  legislature  would  assemble,  al- 
most unanimously  pro-slavery,  and  with  myself 
for  Speaker,  I  would  have  been  thought  mad."  ft 
The  programme  had  already  been  announced 
in  the  "  Squatter  Sovereign"  some  weeks  before. 
"The  South  must  and  will  prevail.  If  the 
Southern  people  but  half  do  their  duty,  in  less 
than  nine  months  from  this  day  Kansas  will 
have  formed  a  constitution  and  be  knocking 
at  the  door  for  admission.  .  .  .  In  the  session 
of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1856,  two  Sen- 
ators from  the  slaveholding  State  of  Kansas 
will  take  their  seats,  and  abolitionism  will  be 
forever  driven  from  our  halls  of  legislation."  ** 
Against  this  triumphant  attitude  Governor 
Reeder  was  despondent  and  powerless.  The 
language  of  his  message  ft  plainly  betrayed  the 
political  dilemma  in  which  he  found  himself 
caught.  He  strove  as  best  he  might  to  couple 
together  the  prevailing  cant  of  office-holders 
against  "  the  destructive  spirit  of  abolitionism" 
and  a  comparatively  mild  rebuke  of  the  Mis- 
souri usurpation.  \\ 

Nevertheless,  the  governor  stood  reasonably 
firm.  He  persisted  in  declaring  that  the  legis- 
lature could  pass  no  valid  laws  at  any  other 
place  than  Pawnee,  and  returned  the  first  bill 
sent  him  with  a  veto  message  to  that  effect. 
To  this  the  legislature  replied  by  passing  the 
bill  over  his  veto,  and  in  addition  formally 

wrote  to  the  "  Squatter  Sovereign  "  :  "  On  Tuesday  the 
governor  sent  in  his  message,  which  you  will  find  is  very 
well  calculated  to  have  its  effect  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Democracy.  If  he  was  trustworthy  I  would  be  disposed 
to  compliment  the  most  of  it,  but  knowing  how  corrupt 
the  author  is,  and  that  it  is  only  designed  for  political 
effect  in  Pennsylvania,  he  not  expecting  to  remain  long 
with  us,  I  will  pass  it  by. "  —  "  Squatter  Sovereign,"  July 
17th,  1855. 
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raising  a  joint  committee  "  to  draw  up  a  me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
tt'ullv  demanding  the  removal  of  A.  H. 
Reeder  from  the  office  of  governor";*  and, 
as  if  this  indignity  were  not  enough,  holding  a 
joint  session  for  publicly  signing  it.  The  me- 
morial was  promptly  dispatched  to  Washington 
by  special  messenger ;  but  on  the  way  this 
envoy  read  the  news  of  the  governor's  dis- 
missal by  the  President. 

This  event  appeared  definitely  to  sweep 
away  the  last  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  con- 
spirators. The  office  of  acting  governor  now 
devolved  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory, 
Daniel  Woodson,  a  man  who  shared  their 
views  and  was  allied  in  their  schemes.  With 
him  to  approve  their  enactments,  the  parlia- 
mentary machinery  of  the  "  bogus  "  legisla- 
ture was  complete  and  effective.  They  had 
at  the  very  beginning  summarily  ousted  the 
free-State  members  chosen  at  the  supplement- 
al election  of  May  22d,  and  seated  the  pro- 
slavery  claimants  of  March  30th;  and  the 
only  two  remaining  free-State  members  re- 
signed  in  utter  disgust  and  despair,  and  to 
avoid  giving  countenance  to  the  flagrant  usur- 
pation by  their  presence.  No  one  was  left 
even  to  enter  a  protest. 

This,  then,  was  the  perfect  flower  of  Doug- 
las's vaunted  experiment  of  "  popular  sov- 
ereignty,"—  a  result  they  professed  fully  to 
appreciate.  "  Hitherto,"  said  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  in  a  long  and  gran- 
diloquent report,!  "  Congress  have  retained  to 
themselves  the  power  to  mold  and  shape  all 
the  territorial  governments  according  to  their 
own  peculiar  notions,  and  to  restrict  within 
very  limited  and  contracted  bounds  both  the 
natural  as  well  as  the  political  rights  of  the 
bold  and  daring  pioneer  and  the  noble,  hard- 
fisted  squatter."  But  by  this  course,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  committee  continued,  "  the  pillars 
which  uphold  this  glorious  union  of  States 
were  shaken  until  the  whole  world  was  threat- 
ened with  a  political  earthquake,"  and  "  the 
principle  that  the  people  are  capable  of  self- 
government  would  have  been  forever  swal- 
lowed  up  by  anarchy  and  confusion,"  had 
not  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  "  delegated  to 
the  people  of  these  territories  the  right  to 
frame  and  establish  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment." 

■  "  House  Journal  Kansas  Territory,'  '1855.  Appen- 
dix, p.  10. 

t  Report  Judiciary  Com.,  "House  Journal  Kansas 
Territory,"  185^.     Appendix,  p.  14. 

t  Report  Judiciary  Com.,  "  I  louse  Journal  Kansas 
Territory/'  185 S-     Appendix,  p.  18. 

$  Report  Judiciary  Com.,  "  House  Journal  Kansas 
Territory,"  1855.     Appendix,  p.   18. 

||  Report  Judiciary  Com.,  "  House  Journal  Kansas 
Territory,"  1855.     Appendix,  p.  14. 


What  might  not  be  expected  of  law-makers 
who  begin  with  so  ambitious  an  exordium, 
and  who  lay  the  corner-stone  of  their  edifice 
upon  the  solid  rock  of  political  principle  ? 
The  anti-climax  of  performance  which  fol- 
lowed this  philosophical  promise  would  be 
laughably  absurd,  indeed,  were  it  not  marked 
by  the  cunning  of  a  well-matured  political 
plot.  Their  first  step  was  to  recommend  the 
repeal  of  "  all  laws  whatsoever,  which  may 
have  been  considered  to  have  been  in  force  " 
in  this  territory  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1855, 
thus  forever  quieting  any  doubt  "  as  to  what 
is  and  what  is  not  law  in  this  territory  " ;  % 
secondly,  to  substitute  a  code  about  which 
there  should  be  no  question,  by  the  equally 
ingenious  expedient  of  copying  and  adopting 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri.§ 

These  enactments  were  made  in  due  form; 
but  the  "  bogus "  legislature  did  not  seem 
content  to  let  its  fame  rest  on  this  single 
monument  of  self-government.  Casting  their 
eyes  once  more  upon  the  broad  expanse  of 
American  politics,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
reported : 

"  The  question  of  slavery  is  one  that  convulses  the 
whole  country,  from  the  boisterous  Atlantic  to  the 
shores  of  the  mild  Pacific.  This  state  of  things  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  North 
and  East,  while  up  to  this  time  the  people  of  the 
South,  and  those  of  the  North  who  desire  the  perpetu- 
ation of  this  Union  and  are  devoted  to  the  laws,  have 
been  entirely  conservative.  But  the  time  is  coming  — 
yea,  it  has  already  arrived  —  for  the  latter  to  take  a 
bold  and  decided  stand  that  the  Union  and  law  may 
not  be  trampled  in  the  dust,"  ||  etc.,  etc. 

The  "  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,"  rec- 
ommended in  bulk,  and  adopted  with  hasty 
clerical  modifications,  fl"  already  contained  the 
usual  slave-code  peculiar  to  Southern  States. 
But  in  the  plans  and  hopes  of  the  conspira- 
tors, this  of  itself  was  insufficient.  In  order 
to  "  take  a  bold  stand  that  the  Union  and 
law  might  not  be  trampled  in  the  dust,"  they 
with  great  painstaking  devised  and  passed  "  an 
act  to  punish  offenses  against  slave  property."  *  * 

It  prescribed  the  penalty  of  death,  not 
merely  for  the  grave  crime  of  inciting  or  aid- 
ing an  insurrection  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  or 
mulattoes,  or  circulating  printed  matter  for 
such  an  object,  but  also  the  same  extreme 
punishment  for  the  comparatively  mild  of- 
fense of  enticing  or  decoying  away  a  slave 

UTo  guard  more  effectually  against  clerical  errors, 
the  legislature  enacted:  "  Sec.  I.  Wherever  the  word 
'  State '  occurs  in  any  act  of  the  present  legislative 
assembly,  or  any  law  of  this  territory,  in  such  con- 
struction as  to  indicate  the  locality  of  the  operation  of 
such  act  or  laws,  the  same  shall  in  every  instance  be 
taken  and  understood  to  mean  '  territory,'  and  shall 
apply  to  the  territory  of  Kansas." — "  Statutes  of  Kan- 
sas," 1855,  p.  7i8.] 

**  "  Statutes  Territory  of  Kansas,"  1855,  p.  715. 
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or  assisting  him  to  escape ;  for  harboring  or 
concealing  a  fugitive  slave,  ten  years'  impris- 
onment; for  resisting  an  officer  arresting  a 
fugitive  slave,  two  years'  imprisonment. 

If  such  inflictions  as  the  foregoing  might 
perhaps  be  tolerated  upon  the  plea  that  a  bar- 
barous institution  required  barbarous  safe- 
guards, what  ought  to  be  said  of  the  last  three 
sections  of  the  act  which,  in  contempt  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  annulled  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  invaded  even  the  private  sanctity  of  indi- 
vidual conscience  ? 

To  write,  print,  or  circulate  "any  statements, 
arguments,  opinions,  sentiment,  doctrine,  ad- 
vice, or  innuendo,  calculated  to  produce  a  dis- 
orderly, dangerous,  or  rebellious  disaffection 
among  the  slaves  of  the  territory,  or  to  induce 
such  slaves  to  escape  from  the  service  of  their 
masters,  or  to  resist  their  authority,"  was  pro- 
nounced a  felony  and  punishable  by  five  years' 
imprisonment.  To  deny  the  right  of  holding 
slaves  in  the  territory,  by  speaking,  writing, 
printing,  or  circulating  books  or  papers,  was 
likewise  made  a  felony,  punishable  by  two  years' 
imprisonment.  Finally  it  was  enacted  that "  no 
person  who  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  hold- 
ing slaves,  or  who  does  not  admit  the  right  to 
hold  slaves  in  this  territory,  shall  sit  as  a  juror 
on  the  trial  of  any  prosecution  for  any  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  sections  of  this  act."  Also,  all 
officers  were,  in  addition  to  their  usual  oath, 
required  to  swear  to  support  and  sustain  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  and  the  Fugitive-Slave 
Law.  * 

The  spirit  which  produced  these  despotic 
laws  also  governed  the  methods  devised  to  en- 
force them.  The  legislature  proceeded  to  elect 
the  principal  officers  of  each  county,  who  in 
turn  were  empowered  by  the  laws  to  appoint 
the  subordinate  officials.  All  administration, 
therefore,  emanated  from  that  body,  reflected 
its  will,  and  followed  its  behest.  Finally,  the 
usual  skeleton  organization  of  a  territorial  mili- 
tia was  devised,  whose  general  officers  were 
in  due  time  appointed  by  the  acting  governor 
from  prominent  and  serviceable  pro-slavery 
members  of  the  Legislature.f 

Having  made  their  present  domination  se- 
cure, they  did  not  omit  to  provide  as  well  as 
lay  in  their  power  to  perpetuate  their  political 
ascendency  in  the  territory.  They  ingenious- 
ly prolonged  the  tenure  of  their  various  ap- 
pointees, and  to  render  their  success  at  future 
elections  easy  and  certain  they  provided  that 
candidates  to  be  eligible,  and  judges  of  elec- 
tion, and  voters  when  challenged,  must  swear 

•Ibid,  1855,  p.  516. 

t"  Kansas  Territory  Journal  of  Council,"  1855,  p. 
248. 


to  support  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law.  %  This 
they  knew  would  virtually  disfranchise  many 
conscientious  antislavery  men;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  enacted  that  each  inhabitant 
who  had  paid  his  territorial  tax  should  be  a 
qualified  voter  for  all  elective  officers.  Under 
so  lax  a  provision  Missouri  invaders  could  in 
the  future,  as  they  had  done  in  the  past,  easily 
give  an  apparent  majority  at  the  ballot-box 
for  all  their  necessary  agents  and  ulterior 
schemes. 

In  a  technical  sense  the  establishment  of 
slavery  in  Kansas  was  complete.  There  were 
by  the  census  of  the  previous  February  already 
some  two  hundred  slaves  in  the  territory. 
Under  the  sanction  of  these  laws,  and  before 
they  could  by  any  possibility  be  repealed,  some 
thousands  might  be  expected,  especially  by 
such  an  organized  and  united  effort  as  the 
South  could  make  to  maintain  the  vantage 
ground  already  gained.  Once  there,  the  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  institution  might  be  relied 
on  to  protect  itself,  since  all  experience  had 
shown  that  under  similar  conditions  it  was  al- 
most ineradicable. 

After  so  much  patriotic  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  these  Border  Ruffian  legislators  "  that 
the  Union  and  law  may  not  be  trampled  in 
the  dust,"  it  cannot  perhaps  be  wondered  at 
that  they  began  to  look  around  for  their  per- 
sonal rewards.  These  they  readily  found  in 
the  rich  harvest  of  local  monopolies  and  fran- 
chises which  lay  scattered  in  profusion  on  this 
virgin  field  of  legislation,  ready  to  be  seized 
and  appropriated  without  dispute  by  the  first 
occupants.  There  were  charters  for  railroads, 
insurance  companies,  toll-bridges,  ferries,  coal 
mines,  plank  roads,  and  numberless  privileges 
and  honors  of  present  or  prospective  value 
out  of  which,  together  with  the  county,  dis- 
trict and  military  offices,  the  ambitious  mem- 
bers might  give  and  take  with  generous  lib- 
erality. One-sixth  of  the  printed  laws  of  the 
first  session  attest  their  modest  attention  to 
this  incidental  squatter's  dowry.  §  One  of  the 
many  favorable  opportunities  in  this  category 
was  the  establishment  of  the  permanent  teiri- 
torial  capital,  authorized  by  the  organic  act, 
where  the  liberal  Federal  appropriation  for 
public  buildings  should  be  expended.  For 
this  purpose,  competition  from  the  older  towns 
yielding  gracefully  after  the  first  ballot,  an  en- 
tirely new  site  on  the  open  prairie  overlook- 
ing the  Kansas  River  some  miles  west  of  Law- 
rence was  agreed  upon.  The  proceedings  do 
not  show  any  unseemly  scramble  over  the 
selection,  and  no  tangible  record  remains  of 
the  whispered  distribution  of  corner  lots  and 

%  "  Statutes  Territory  of  Kansas,"  1855,  p.  332. 
%  Colfax,  Speech  in  H.  R.  June  21st,  1856. 
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contracts.     It  is  only  the  name    which  rises 

into  historical  notice. 

v  >ne  ot"  the  actors  in  the  political  drama  of 
Samuel  Dexter  Lecompte,  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  territory.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed from  the  border  State  of  .Maryland, 
and  is  represented  to  have  been  a  diligent 
lent,  a  respectable  lawyer,  a  prominent 
Democratic  politician,  and  possessed  of  the 
>nal  instincts  and  demeanor  of  a  gentle- 
man. Moved  by  a  pro-slavery  sympathy  none 
the  less  objectionable  that  it  may  have  been 
sincere,  J  udge  Lecompte  lent  his  high  author- 
ity to  the  interests  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Kansas.  He  had  already  rendered  the  bogus 
legislature  the  important  service  of  publish- 
ing an  extra-judicial  opinion,  sustaining  their 
adjournment  from  Pawnee  to  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion.* Probably  because  they  valued  his  of- 
ficial championship  and  recognized  in  him  a 
powerful  ally  in  politics,  they  made  him  a 
member  of  several  of  their  private  corpora- 
tions, and  gave  him  the  conspicuous  honor  of 
naming  their  newly-founded  capital  Lecomp- 
ton.  But  the  intended  distinction  was  transi- 
tory. Before  the  lapse  of  a  single  decade,  the 
town  for  which  he  stood  sponsor  was  no 
longer  the  capital  of  Kansas. 

THE    TOPEKA     CONSTITUTION. 

The  bogus  legislature  adjourned  late  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  August,  1855.  They  had 
elaborately  built  up  their  legal  despotism, 
commissioned  trusty  adherents  to  adminis- 
ter it,  and  provided  their  principal  and  un- 
doubted partisans  with  military  authority  to 
see  that  it  was  duly  executed.  Going  still  a 
step  further,  they  proposed  so  to  mold  and 
control  public  opinion  as  to  prevent  the  or- 
ganization of  any  party  or  faction  to  oppose 
their  plans.  In  view  of  the  coming  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  it  was  the  fashion  in  the  States 
for  Democrats  to  style  themselves  "  National 
ocrats";  and  a  few  newspapers  and  speak- 
ers in  Kansas  had  adopted  the  prevailing  po- 
litical name.  To  stifle  any  such  movement, 
both  hous  «  legislature  on  the  last  night 

of  their  session  adopted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  the  proposition  to  organ- 
Xational  Democratic  party,  having 
already  misled  some  of  their  friends,  would 
divide  pro-slavery  Whigs  from  Democrats  and 
weaken  their  party  one-half;  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  tl  avery,  Union-loving  men  of 

Kansas"  to  know  but  one  issue,  slavery;  and 
that  any  party  making  or  attempting  to  make 
any  other  should  be  held  as  an  ally  of  aboli- 
tionism and  disunion/' f 

'  "  House  Journal  Kansas  Territory,"  1855.   Appen- 
dix, p.  3. 


Had  the  conspiracy  been  content  to  pros- 
ecute its  designs  through  moderate  measures, 
it  would  have  inevitably  fastened  slavery 
upon  Kansas.  The  organization  of  the  inva- 
sion in  western  Missouri,  carried  on  under 
pre-acknowledged  leadership,  in  populous 
counties,  among  established  homes,  amid 
well-matured  confidence  growing  out  of  long 
personal  and  political  relationship,  would 
have  been  easy  even  without  the  powerful 
bond  of  secret  association.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  union  of  the  actual  inhabitants  of  Kan- 
sas, scattered  in  sparse  settlements,  personal 
strangers  to  each  other,  coming  from  widely 
separated  States,  and  comprising  radically 
different  manners,  sentiments,  and  traditions, 
and  burdened  with  the  prime  and  unyield- 
ing necessity  of  protecting  themselves  and 
their  families  against  cold  and  hunger,  was 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  slow  and  dif- 
ficult. But  the  course  of  the  Border  Ruf- 
fians created  a  powerful  and  determined  op- 
position, which  now  became  united  in  support 
of  what  is  known  to  history  as  the  Topeka 
Constitution;  or,  in  other  words,  the  free- 
State  party  of  Kansas. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  historic  incident  that 
this  free-State  movement  originated  in  Dem- 
ocratic circles,  under  Democratic  auspices. 
The  Republican  party  did  not  yet  exist. 
The  opponents  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Act 
were  demoralized  and  scattered  among  the 
Whigs,  Know- Nothings,  and  Free-soilers  in 
the  States,  and  had  no  national  affiliation, 
although  they  had  won  overwhelming  tri- 
umphs in  a  majority  of  the  Congressional  dis- 
tricts in  the  fall  elections  of  1854.  It  so 
happened  that  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  free- 
State  leaders  originally  went  to  Kansas  as 
friends  of  President  Pierce,  and  as  believers 
in  the  dogma  of  "  popular  sovereignty." 

Now  that  this  usurping  legislature  had  met, 
contemptuously  expelled  the  free-State  mem- 
bers, defied  the  governor's  veto,  set  up  its 
ingeniously  contrived  legal  despotism,  and 
commissioned  its  partisan  followers  to  execute 
and  administer  it,  the  situation  became  suffi- 
ciently grave  to  demand  defensive  action.  The 
real  settlers  were  Democrats,  it  was  true ;  they 
had  voted  for  Pierce,  shouted  for  the  platform 
of  '52,  applauded  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
and  emigrated  to  the  territory  to  enjoy  the 
new  political  gospel  of  popular  sovereignty. 
But  the  practical  Democratic  beatitudes  of 
Kansas  were  not  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
saints  or  confirm  them  in  the  faith.  A  Demo- 
cratic invasion  had  elected  a  Democratic 
legislature,  which  enacted  Democratic  laws, 
under  whose  practical  "  non-intervention  "  a 

t"  House  Journal  Kansas  Territory,"  1855,  p.  380; 
"Council  Journal,"  1855,  P-  253- 
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Democratic  marshal  bringing  a  writ  from 
a  Democratic  judge  might  fasten  a  ball  and 
chain  to  their  ankles  if  they  should  happen  to 
read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  a 
negro,  or  carry  Jefferson's  "  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia "  in  their  carpet-bags.  Neither  Kansas 
Democrats  nor  Northern  State  Democrats 
could  tolerate  or  defend  such  open  outrages 
upon  right  and  decency. 

The  official  resolution  which  the  bogus 
legislature  now  proclaimed  as  a  final  political 
test  left  no  middle  ground  between  those  who 
were  for  slavery  and  those  who  were  against 
slavery — those  who  were  for  the  bogus  laws 
in  all  their  enormity,  and  those  who  were 
against  them.  Before  this  pressure,  doubt, 
hesitation,  party  bias,  and  personal  jealousy 
gradually  melted  away,  and  all  who  were  not 
willing  to  become  active  co-workers  with  the 
conspiracy  were  forced  to  combine  in  self- 
defense. 

It  was  in  the  town  of  Lawrence  that  the 
free- State  movement  naturally  found  its  be- 
ginning. The  settlers  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Society  were  comparatively  few  in  number ; 
but  supported  by  money,  saw-mills,  printing- 
presses,  boarding-houses,  they  became  from 
the  very  first  a  compact,  self-reliant  governing 
force.  A  few  preliminary  meetings,  instigated 
by  the  disfranchised  free-State  members  of 
the  legislature,  brought  together  a  large  mass 
convention.  The  result  of  its  two  days'  de- 
liberations was  a  regularly  chosen  delegate 
convention  held  at  Big  Springs,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Lawrence,  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1855.  All  doubt  and  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  had  by  this  time  vanished.  More 
important  than  all,  perhaps,  was  the  pres- 
ence and  active  participation  of  Ex-Governor 
Reeder  himself,  who  wrote  the  resolutions, 
addressed  the  convention  in  a  stirring  and 
defiant  speech,  and  received  by  acclamation 
their  nomination  for  territorial  delegate.  The 
platform  adopted  repudiated  in  strong  terms 
the  bogus  legislature  and  its  tyrannical  en- 
actments, and  declared  "  that  we  will  endure 
and  submit  to  these  laws  no  longer  than  the 
best  interests  of  the  territory  require,  as  the 
least  of  two  evils,  and  will  resist  them  to  a 
bloody  issue  as  soon  as  we  ascertain  that 
peaceable  remedies  shall  fail,"  etc.    It  also 


recommended  the  formation  of  volunteer 
companies  and  the  procurement  of  arms. 
The  progressive  and  radical  spirit  of  the  con- 
vention is  illustrated  in  its  indorsement  of 
the  free-State  movement,  against  the  report 
of  its  own  committee.  The  strongest  point, 
however,  made  by  the  convention  was  a  de- 
termination, strictly  adhered  to  for  more  than 
two  years,  to  take  no  part  in  any  election 
under  the  bogus  territorial  laws.  As  a  result 
Whitfield  received,  without  competition,  the 
combined  pro-slavery  and  Border  Ruffian  vote 
for  delegate  on  the  first  of  October,  a  total 
of  2721  ballots.  Measures  had  meanwhile 
been  perfected  by  the  free-State  men  to  elect 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention.  On 
the  9th  of  October,  at  a  separate  election, 
held  by  the  free-State  party  alone,  under  self- 
prescribed  formalities  and  regulations,  these 
were  duly  chosen  by  an  aggregate  vote  of 
2710,  Ex-Governor  Reeder  receiving  at  the 
same  polls  2849  votes  for  delegate. 

By  this  series  of  political  movements,  car- 
ried out  in  quiet  and  orderly  proceedings, 
the  free-State  party  was  not  only  fully  con- 
stituted and  organized,  but  was  demonstrated 
to  possess  a  decided  majority  in  the  territory. 
Still  following  out  the  policy  agreed  upon, 
the  delegates  chosen  met  at  Topeka  on  the 
23d  of  October,  and  with  proper  deliberation 
and  decorum  framed  a  State  Constitution, 
which  was  in  turn  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people.  Although  this  election  was  held  near 
midwinter  (Dec.  15th,  1855),  and  in  the  midst 
of  serious  disturbances  of  the  peace  arising 
from  other  causes,  it  received  an  affirmative 
vote  of  1 731,  showing  a  hearty  popular  in- 
dorsement of  it.  Of  the  document  itself  no 
extended  criticism  is  necessary.  It  prohibited 
slavery,  but  made  reasonable  provision  for 
existing  property-rights  in  slaves  actually  in 
the  territory.  In  no  sense  a  radical,  subver- 
sive, or  "  abolition  "  production,  the  Topeka 
Constitution  was  remarkable  only  as  being 
the  indignant  protest  of  the  people  of  the 
territory  against  the  Missouri  usurpation.* 
The  new  constitution  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress and  was  formally  presented  as  a  petition 
to  the  Senate  f  by  General  Cass,  on  March  24, 
1856,1  and  to  the  House  some  days  later. 

The  Republican  Senators  in  Congress  (the 


*  Still  another  election  was  held  by  the  free-State 
party  on  January  15th,  1856,  to  choose  State  officers  to 
act  under  the  new  organization,  at  which  Charles 
Robinson  received  1296  votes  for  governor,  out  of  a 
total  of  1 706,  and  Mark  W.  Delahay  for  Representative 
in  Congress,  1628.  A  legislature  elected  at  the  same 
time,  met,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  newly  framed 
constitution,  on  the  4th  of  March,  organized,  and 
elected  A.  H.  Reeder  and  Jas.  H.  Lane  United  States 
Senators. 

t "  Congressional  Globe,"  1856,  March  24th,  p.  698. 


%  Later,  on  April  7th,  General  Cass  presented  to  the 
Senate  another  petition,  purporting  to  be  the  Topeka 
Constitution,  which  had  been  handed  him  by  J.  H. 
Lane,  president  of  the  convention  which  framed  it  and 
Senator-elect  under  it  ("Cong.  Globe,"  1856,  April 
7,  p.  826).  This  paper  proved  to  be  a  clerk's  copy, 
with  erasures  and  interlineations  and  signatures  in 
one  handwriting,  which  being  questioned  as  probably 
spurious,  Lane  afterward  supplied  the  original  draft 
prepared  by  the  committee  and  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention, though  without  signatures ;  also  adding  his 
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Republican  party  had  been  definitely  organ- 
ized a  few  weeks  before  at  Pittsburg)*  now 
urged  the  immediate  reception  of  the  Topeka 
Constitution  and  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a 
State,  citing  the  cases  of  Michigan,  Ar- 
kansas. Florida,  and  California  as  justifying 
precedents,  f  For  the  present,  however,  there 
was  no  hope  of  admission  to  the  Union  with 
i'opeka  Constitution.  The  Pierce  admin- 
istration, under  the  domination  of  the  South- 
ern States,  had  deposed  Governor  Reeder. 
Both  in  his  annual  message  and  again  in  a 
special  message,  the  President  denounced  the 
Topeka  movement  as  insurrectionary.  In  the 
Senate,  too,  the  application  was  already  pre- 
i  idged  :  the  Committee  on  Territories  through 
Douglas  himself  as  chairman,  in  along  par- 
tisan report,  dismissed  it  with  the  assertion 
"  that  it  was  the  movement  of  a  political  party 
instead  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of 
Kansas,  conducted  without  the  sanction  of 
law,  and  in  defiance  of  the  constituted  author- 
ities, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  territorial  government  established  by 
Congress."  %  In  the  mouth  of  a  consistent  ad- 
vocate of  "popular  sovereignty"  this  argu- 
ment might  have  had  some  force ;  but  it  came 
with  a  bad  grace  from  Douglas,  who  in  the 
same  report  indorsed  the  bogus  legislature 
and  sustained  the  bogus  laws  upon  purely 
technical  assumptions.  Congress  was  irrecon- 
cilably divided  in  politics.  The  Democrats  had 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Senate;  the 
opposition,  through  the  election  of  Speaker 
Banks,  possessed  a  working  control  of  the 
House.  Some  months  later,  after  prolonged 
debate,  the  House  passed  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  under  the  Topeka  Consti- 
tution; but  as  the  Senate  had  already  rejected 
it,  the  movement  remained  without  practical 
result.  § 

The   staple  argument  against  the  Topeka 
free-State  movement,  that  it  was  a  rebellion 


against  constitutional  authority,  though  per- 
haps correct  as  a  mere  theory  was  utterly  re- 
futed by  the  practical  facts  of  the  case.  The 
Big  Springs  resolutions,  indeed,  counseled 
resistance  to  a  "  bloody  issue  "  ;  but  this  was 
only  to  be  made  after  "  peaceable  remedies 
shall  fail."  History  must  credit  the  free-State 
leaders  with  the  high  renown  of  pursuing  their 
peaceable  remedies  and  forbearing  to  exercise 
their  asserted  right  to  resistance  with  a  patience 
unexampled  in  American  annals.  The  bogus 
territorial  laws  were  defied  by  the  newspapers 
and  treated  as  a  dead  letter  by  the  mass  of 
the  free-State  men;  as  much  as  possible  they 
stood  aloof  from  the  civil  officers  appointed 
by  and  through  the  bogus  legislature,  recorded 
no  title  papers,  began  no  lawsuits,  abstained 
from  elections,  and  denied  themselves  privi- 
leges which  required  any  open  recognition  of 
the  alien  Missouri  statutes.  Lane  and  others 
refused  the  test  oath,  and  were  excluded  from 
practice  as  attorneys  in  the  courts ;  free-State 
newspapers  were  thrown  out  of  the  mails  as 
incendiary  publications ;  sundry  petty  perse- 
cutions were  evaded  or  submitted  to  as  special 
circumstances  dictated.  But  throughout  their 
long  and  persistent  non-conformity,  for  more 
than  two  years,  they  constantly  and  cheerfully 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  organic 
act,  and  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  even 
counseled  and  endured  every  forced  submis- 
sion to  the  bogus  laws.  Though  they  had  de- 
fiant and  turbulent  spirits  in  their  own  ranks, 
who  often  accused  them  of  imbecility  and 
cowardice,  they  maintained  a  steady  policy 
of  non-resistance,  and,  under  every  show  of 
Federal  authority  in  support  of  the  bogus  laws, 
they  submitted  to  obnoxious  searches  and 
seizures,  to  capricious  arrest  and  painful  im- 
prisonment, rather  than  by  resistance  to  place 
themselves  in  the  attitude  of  deliberate  out- 
laws. || 

They  were  destined  to  have  no  lack  of 


explanatory  affidavit  ("Cong.  Globe,"  App.,  1856,  pp. 
378-9),  to  the  effect  that  the  committee  had  devolved 
upon  him  the  preparation  of  the  formal  copy,  but  that 
the  original  signatures  had  been  mislaid.     The  official 
action  of  the  Senate  appears  to  have  concerned  itself 
exclusively  with  the  copy  presented  by  General  Cass 
on  March  24th.    Lane's  copies  served  only  as  texts  for 
angry  debate.      As   the  Topeka  Constitution  had  no 
origin  or  quality,  technical  defects  were  of  little 
ally  in   view  of  the  action  by  the 
State  voters  of  Kansas  at  their  voluntary  elections 
legates  on   October  9th,  and  to  ratify  it  on  De- 
cember 15th,  1856. 

-ruary  22d,  1856. 
t  They  based  their  appeal  specially  upon  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General  in  the  case  of  Arkansas,  that 
citizens  of  territories  possess  the  constitutional  right 
to  assemble  and  petition  Congress  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  ;  tha.  the  form  of  the  petition  is  immaterial ; 
and  that  '  as  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  whole 
subject  is   plenary,  they  may  accept  any  constitution, 


however  framed,  which  in  their  judgment  meets  the 
sense  of  the  people  to  be  affected  by  it." 

%  Douglas,  Senate  Report  of  March  12th,  1856,  p.  32. 

%  Nevertheless,  the  efforts  of  the  free-State  party 
under  this  combination  were  not  wholly  barren.  The 
contest  between  Whitfield  and  Reeder  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  as  territorial  delegate  not  only  provoked  search- 
ing discussion,  but  furnished  the  occasion  for  sending 
an  investigating  committee  to  Kansas,  attended  by  the 
contestants  in  person.  This  committee  with  a  fearless 
diligence  collected  in  the  territory,  as  well  as  from  the 
border  counties  of  Missouri,  a  mass  of  sworn  testi- 
mony amounting  to  some  twelve  hundred  printed 
pages,  and  which  exposed  the  Border  Ruffian  invasions 
and  the  Missouri  usurpation  in  all  their  monstrous  ini- 
quity, and  officially  revealed  to  the  astounded  North, 
for  the  first  time  and  nearly  two  years  after  its  begin- 
ning, the  full  proportions  of  the  conspiracy. 

||  See  Governor  Robinson's  message  to  free- State 
Legislature,  March  4th,  1856.  Mrs.  Robinson's  "  Kan- 
sas," pp.  352  and  364. 
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provocation.  Since  the  removal  of  Reeder,  all 
the  Federal  officials  of  the  territory  were 
affiliated  with  the  pro-slavery  Missouri  cabal. 
Both  to  secure  the  permanent  establishment 
of  slavery  in  Kansas,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the 
personal  pride  of  their  triumph,  they  were  de- 
termined to  make  these  recusant  free-State 
voters  "  bow  down  to  the  cap  of  Gessler."  Des- 
potism is  never  more  arrogant  than  in  resent- 
ing all  insults  to  its  personal  vanity.  As  a 
first  and  necessary  step,  the  cabal  had  pro- 
cured, through  its  powerful  influence  at  Wash- 
ington, a  proclamation  from  the  President 
commanding  "  all  persons  engaged  in  unlaw- 
ful combinations  against  the  constituted  au- 
thority of  the  territory  of  Kansas  or  of  the 
United  States  to  disperse,"  etc.*  The  lan- 
guage of  the  proclamation  was  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  include  Border  Ruffians  and 
emigrant  aid  societies,  as  well  as  the  Topeka 
movement,  and  thus  presented  a  show  of  im- 
partiality ;  but  under  dominant  political  influ- 
ences the  latter  was  its  evident  and  certain 
object. 

With  this  proclamation  as  a  sort  of  official 
fulcrum,  Chief-Justice  Lecompte  delivered  at 
the  May  term  of  his  court  a  most  extraordi- 
nary charge  to  the  grand  jury.  He  instructed 
them  that  the  bogus  legislature,  being  an  in- 
strument of  Congress,  and  having  passed  laws, 
"  those  laws  are  of  United  States  authority 
and  making."  Persons  resisting  these  laws 
must  be  indicted  for  high  treason.  If  no  re- 
sistance has  been  made,  but  combinations 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  them, 
"then  must  you  still  find  bills  for  constructive 
treason,  as  the  courts  have  decided  that  the 
blow  need  not  be  struck,  but  only  the  inten- 
tion be  made  evident."  f  Indictments,  writs, 
and  the  arrest  of  many  prominent  free-State 
leaders  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  All 
these  proceedings,  too,  seem  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  conspiracy.  Before  the  indictments 
were  found,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  writs, 
Robinson,  the  free-State  governor-elect,  then 
on  his  way  to  the  East,  was  arrested  while 
traveling  on  a  Missouri  River  steamboat,  at 
Lexington  in  that  State,  detained,  and  finally 
sent  back  to  Kansas  under  the  governor's 
requisition.  Upon  this  frivolous  charge  of 
constructive  treason  he  and  others  were  held 
in  military  custody  nearly  four  months,  and 
finally,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  discharged 
upon  bail,  the  farce  of  longer  imprisonment 
having  become  useless  through  other  events. 

Apprehending  fully  that  the  Topeka  move- 

*  February  ulh,  1856.  "Statutes  at  Large,"  Vol. 
XL,  p.  791. 

t  "  Governor  Geary's  Administration,"  Gihon,  p. 
77;  also  compare  copies  of  indictments,  Phillips's 
"  Conquest  of  Kansas,"  pp.  351-4. 


ment  was  the  only  really  serious  obstacle  to 
their  success,  the  pro-slavery  cabal,  watching 
its  opportunity,  matured  a  still  more  formida- 
ble demonstration  to  suppress  and  destroy  it. 
The  provisional  free-State  legislature  had,  after 
organizing  on  the  4th  of  March,  adjourned, 
to  reassemble  on  the  4th  of  July,  1856,  in  or- 
der to  await  in  the  mean  time  the  result  of  their 
application  to  Congress.  As  the  national  holi- 
day approached,  it  was  determined  to  call  to- 
gether a  mass  meeting  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  to  give  both  moral  support  and  per- 
sonal protection  to  the  members.  Civil  war, 
of  which  further  mention  will  be  made  in  the 
next  chapter,  had  now  been  raging  for  months, 
and  had  in  its  general  results  gone  against  the 
free-State  men.  Their  leaders  were  imprisoned 
or  scattered,  their  presses  destroyed,  their  ad- 
herents dispirited  with  defeat.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  day  of  meeting  approached,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  legislature  and  some  six  to  eight 
hundred  citizens  gathered  at  Topeka,  though 
without  any  definite  purpose  or  pre-arranged 
plan.  Governor  Shannon,  the  second  of  the 
Kansas  executives,  had  by  this  time  resigned 
his  office,  and  Secretary  Woodson  was  again 
acting  governor.  Here  was  a  chance  to  put 
the  free-State  movement  pointedly  under  the 
ban  of  federal  authority  which  the  cabal  de- 
termined not  to  neglect.  Reciting  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  February,  Secretary 
Woodson  now  issued  his  own  proclamation 
forbidding  all  persons  claiming  legislative 
power  and  authority  as  aforesaid  from  assem- 
bling, organizing,  or  acting  in  any  legislative 
capacity  whatever.  At  the  hour  of  noon  on 
the  4th  of  July  several  companies  of  United 
States  dragoons,  which  were  brought  into 
camp  near  town  in  anticipation  of  the  event, 
entered  Topeka  in  military  array,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Sumner.  A  line  of  battle 
was  formed  in  the  street ;  cannon  were  planted, 
and  the  machinery  of  war  prepared  for  instant 
action.  Colonel  Sumner,  a  most  careful  and 
conscientious  officer  and  a  free-State  man  at 
heart,  with  due  formality,  with  decision  and 
firmness,  but  at  the  same  time  openly  express- 
ing the  painful  nature  of  his  duty,  commanded 
the  legislature,  then  about  to  assemble,  to  dis- 
perse. The  members,  not  yet  organized,  im- 
mediately obeyed  the  order,  having  neither 
the  will  nor  the  means  to  resist  it.  There  was 
no  tumult,  no  violence,  but  little  protest  even 
in  words.  It  might  have  been,  instead  of  a 
real  event,  merely  a  holiday  parade  enacting 
a  travesty  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
There  were  cheers  for  Sumner,  cheers  for 
Robinson,  cheers  for  liberty,  from  the  free- 
State  men  assembled ;  but  the  despotic  pur- 
pose, clothed  in  forms  of  law,  made  a  none 
the  less  profound  impression  upon  the  assem- 
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bled  citizens,  and  later,  when  the  newspapers 
spread  the  report  of  the  act,  upon  the  indig- 
nant public  mind  of  the  Northern  States  of 
the  Union. 

From  this  time  onward,  other  events  of 
paramount  historical  importance  supervene 
to  crowd  the  Topeka  Constitution  out  of  view. 
In  a  feeble  way  the  organization  still  held 
a    considerable  length  of  time. 


together  for 


About  a  year  later  the  legislature  again  went 
through  the  forms  of  assembling,  and  although 
Governor  Walker  was  present  in  Topeka,  there 
were  no  proclamations,  no  dragoons,  no  can- 


non,  because  the  cabal  was  for  the  moment 
defeated  and  disconcerted  and  bent  upon 
other  and  still  more  desperate  schemes.  The 
Topeka  Constitution  was  never  received  nor 
legalized;  its  officers  never  became  clothed 
with  official  authority;  its  scrip  was  never  re- 
deemed; yet  in  the  fate  of  Kansas  and  in  the 
annals  of  the  Union  at  large  it  was  a  vital 
and  pivotal  transaction,  without  which  the 
great  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery, 
though  perhaps  neither  avoided  nor  delayed, 
might  have  assumed  altogether  different 
phases  of  development. 
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IN  a  land  beyond  the  ocean, 
In  the  ages  long  ago, 
Lived  a  lady  like  a  lily, 
With  a  breast  and  brow  of  snow. 
From  far  countries,  kings  and  princes 
To  behold  her  beauty  came  ; 
And  it  pleased  her  that  they  loved  her, 
To  whom  love  was  but  a  name. 

Gallant  knights  with  plumes  and  pennons, 

Pallid  beggars  at  the  door  — 

On  whomever  fell  her  glances 

They  were  lost  forevermore. 

And  they  died  of  hopeless  passion, 

Or  they  lived  her  abject  slaves; 

So  the  air  was  full  of  sighing, 

And  the  hilltops  thick  with  graves. 

But  one  day  unto  the  gateway 
Of  her  palace  came  a  youth, 
With  a  length  of  golden  tresses 
And  a  face  as  fair  as  truth. 
Not  to  pay  her  beauty  homage, 
And  to  fall  beneath  its  spell, 
Did  he  come;  but  he  was  weary, 
So  he  rested  by  the  well. 

Riding  forth  that  summer  morning 

With  a  merry  cavalcade, 

The  enchantress  saw  him  sleeping 

By  the  fountain,  in  the  shade. 

As  she  passed  with  tinkling  harness, 

She  looked  down  in  sweet  surprise, 

And  he  lifted  silken  lashes 

From  his  blue  and  starry  eyes. 


All  that  day  with  knights  and  maidens, 
Through  the  forest  arches  dim, 
Rode  she  in  a  happy  silence 
And  a  blissful  dream  of  him. 
And  at  eve  returning,  eager 
Leaning  forward  from  her  place, 
Sought  the  gleam  of  golden  tresses 
At  the  crystal  fountain's  base. 

But  its  waters  sparkled  coldly 

In  the  moonbeams,  chill  and  wan, 

And  a  nightingale  sung  near  it, 

But  the  youth  —  the  youth  was  gone ! 

Yet  upon  his  stony  pillow 

He  had  carved  in  letters  deep 

"  Love  "  —  his  name  —  and  to  her  chamber 

The  enchantress  passed  to  weep. 

Nevermore  beneath  the  eagles 
O'er  the  gateway  carven  bold, 
Rode  she  forth  to  pain  or  pleasure, 
Rode  she  forth  in  heat  or  cold. 
But  she  paced  the  narrow  limits 
Of  her  marble  courts  by  day, 
And  upon  a  restless  pillow 
Wept  the  weary  night  away. 

Travelers  passing  by  the  portal 

Used  to  tell  in  after  years 

Of  a  wan  and  white-haired  woman 

Wasted  with  a  life  of  tears. 

Aged  crones  would  wisely  whisper : 

"  Through  the  land  her  praises  rung, 

And  men  called  her  the  enchantress, 

In  the  days  when  we  were  young." 


Minna  Irving. 
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LOUIS     BLANC.        (FROM     A     PORTRAIT     BY     A.     GILBEN.) 


Louis  Blanc  felt  keenly  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  neglected  when  his  old  friend  Grevy 
became  President  of  the  Republic.  He  was 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Opportunists  who 
now  are  prepared  to  crowd  flowers  upon  his 
tomb.  Being  fond  of  England  he  wished  to  be 
sent  to  London  as  ambassador.  When  Challe- 
mel  Lacour  was  gazetted  to  that  post,  Louis 
Blanc  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  to  die.  He 
ceased  to  struggle  against  terrible  infirmities. 
The  painful  illness  and  death  of  his  brother 
Charles  was  a  blow  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. Death,  as  Victor  Hugo  said,  was,  in 
the  case  of  Louis  Blanc,  a  deliverance. 


Charles  Blanc  had  died  early  in  1882.  The 
two  brothers  were  known  to  be  bound  up  by 
a  fraternal  love  of  extraordinary  warmth.  It 
is  said  that  when  Louis  Blanc,  before  the  Rev- 
olution of  1848,  was  the  object  of  a  murderous 
attack,  Charles,  living  far  away  in  another  part 
of  France,  exclaimed  almost  at  the  same  hour 
that  some  dreadful  accident  must  have  hap- 
pened to  his  brother — which  indeed  turned  out 
to  be  true.  Whatever  the  explanation  of  this 
occurrence  may  be,  Dumas  made  use  of  the 
oft-repeated  story  in  his  "  Corsican  Brothers  " ; 
the  Blancs  being,  as  before  stated,  of  Corsican 
descent  from  the  mother's  side. 


Vol.  XXXIV.— 12. 
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KANSAS    IN    CIVIL    WAR. 

UT  of  the  antagonistic  and 
contending  factions  men- 
tioned in  the  last  two  chap- 
ters, the  bogus  legislature 
and  its  Border-Ruffian  ad- 
herents on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  framers  and  sup- 
porters of  the  1  opeka  Con- 
stitution on  the  other,  grew  the  civil  war  in 
Kansas.  'Lie  bogus  legislature  numbered 
thirty-six  members.  'I  hese  had  only  received, 
all  told.  619  legal  bond  fide  Kansas  votes; 
but,  what  answered  their  purposes  just  as  well, 
4408   Missourians  had  cast  their    ballots  for 


them,  making  their  total 
constituency  (if  by  discard- 
ing the  idea  of  a  State  line 
we  use  the  word  in  a  some- 
what strained  sense)  5427. 
This  was  at  the  March 
election,  1855.  Of  the  re- 
maining 2286  actual  Kan- 
sas voters  disclosed  by 
Reeder's  census,  only  791 
cast  their  ballots.  That  sum- 
mer's emigration,  however, 
being  mainly  from  the  free 
States,  greatly  changed  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two 
parties.  At  the  election  of 
October  1st,  1855,  in  which 
the  free-State  men  took  no 
part,  Whitfield,  for  delegate, 
received  2721  votes,  Bor- 
der Ruffians  included.  At 
the  election  for  members  of 
the  Topeka  Constitutional 
Convention,  a  week  later, 
from  which  the  pro- slavery 
men  abstained,  the  free- 
State  men  cast  2710  votes, 
while  Reeder,  their  nomi- 
nee for  delegate,  received 
2849.  For  general  service, 
therefore,  requiring  no  spe- 
cial effort,  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  factions  was 
about  equal;  while  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions  the 
two  thousand  Border- Ruf- 
fian reserve  lying  a  little  farther  back  from 
the  State  line  could  at  any  time  easily  turn 
the  scale.  The  free-State  men  had  only  their 
convictions,  their  intelligence,  their  courage, 
and  the  moral  support  of  the  North ;  the 
conspiracy  had  its  secret  combination,  the 
territorial  officials,  the  legislature,  the  bogus 
laws,  the  courts,  the  militia  officers,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  army.  This  was  a  formidable 
array  of  advantages;  slavery  was  playing  with 
loaded  dice. 

With  such  a  radical  opposition  of  sentiment, 
both  factions  were  on  the  alert  to  seize  every 
available  vantage  ground.  The  bogus  laws 
having  been  enacted,  and  the  free-State  men 
having,  at  the  Big  Springs  Convention,  resolved 
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on  the  failure  of  peaceable  remedies  to  resist 
them  to  a  "  bloody  issue,"  the  conspiracy  was 
not  slow  to  cover  itself  and  its  projects  with 
the  sacred  mantle  of  authority.  Opportunely 
for  them,  about  this  time  Governor  Shannon, 
appointed  to  succeed  Reeder,  arrived  in  the 
territory.  Coming  by  way  of  the  Missouri 
River  towns,  he  fell  first  among  Border- Ruffian 
companionship  and  influences;  and  perhaps 
having  his  inclinations  already  molded  by  his 
Washington  instructions,  his  early  impressions 
were  decidedly  adverse  to  the  free-State  cause. 
His  reception  speech  at  Westport,  in  which  he 
maintained  the  legality  of  the  legislature,  and 
his  determination  to  enforce  their  laws,  de- 
lighted his  pro-slavery  auditors.  To  enlist 
further  his  zeal  in  their  behalf,  a  few  weeks 
later  they  formally  organized  a  "  law-and-order 
party  "  by  a  large  public  meeting  held  at  Leav- 
enworth. All  the  territorial  dignitaries  were 
present;  Governor  Shannon  presided;  John 
Calhoun,  the  Surveyor-General,  made  the  prin- 
cipal speech,  a  denunciation  of  the  "  aboli- 
tionists "  supporting  the  Topeka  movement ; 
Chief-Justice  Lecompte  dignified  the  occasion 
with  approving  remarks.  With  public  opinion 
propitiated  in  advance,  and  the  governor  of 
the  territory  thus  publicly  committed  to  their 
party,  the  conspirators  felt  themselves  ready 
to  enter  upon  the  active  campaign  to  crush 
out  opposition,  for  which  they  had  made  such 
elaborate  preparations. 

Faithful  to  their  legislative  declaration  they 
knew  but  one  issue,  slavery.  All  dissent,  all 
non-compliance,  all  hesitation,  all  mere  silence 
even,  were  in  their  stronghold  towns,  like  Leav- 
enworth, branded  as  "  abolitionism,"  declared 
to  be  hostility  to  the  public  welfare,  and  pun- 
ished with  proscription,  personal  violence, 
expulsion,  and  frequently  death.  Of  the  lynch- 
ings,  the  mobs,  and  the  murders,  it  would  be 
impossible,  except  in  a  very  extended  work,  to 
note  the  frequent  and  atrocious  details.  The 
present  chapters  can  only  touch  upon  the  more 
salient  movements  of  the  civil  war  in  Kansas, 
which  happily  were  not  sanguinary ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  individual  and  more  isolated  cases  of 
bloodshed  could  be  described,  they  would 
show  a  startling  aggregate  of  barbarity  and 
loss  of  life  for  opinion's  sake.  Some  of  these 
revolting  crimes,  though  comparatively  few 
in  number,  were  committed,  generally  in 
a  spirit  of  lawless  retaliation,  by  free-State 
men. 

Among  other  instrumentalities  for  execut- 
ing the  bogus  laws,  the  bogus  legislature  had 
appointed  one  Samuel  J.  Jones  sheriff  of 
Douglas  county,  Kansas  Territory,  although 
that  individual  was  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 

*  Phillips,  "Conquest  of  Kansas,"  p.  152,  et.  seq. 
t  Shannon,  order  to  Richardson,  Nov.  27th,  1855. 
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ment,  and  long  afterwards,  United  States  post- 
master of  the  town   of  Westport,  Missouri 

Why  this  Missouri  citizen  and  Federal  official 

should  in  addition  be  clothed  with  a  foreign 
territorial  shrievalty  of  a  county  lying  forty  or 
fifty  miles  from  his  home  is  a  mystery  which 
was  never  explained  outside  a  Missouri  Blue- 
Lodge.  A  partial  solution  is  afforded  in  the  fact 
that  Jones  was  apparently  a  born  persecutor, 
overflowing  with  zeal  for  slavery.  Whether 
chosen  by  accident  or  design,  his  fitness  to  be- 
come the  active  agent  of  the  conspiracy  gives 
his  name  and  acts  a  lamentable  prominence 
in  Kansas  history. 

A  few  days  after  the  "law-and-order*'  meet- 
ing in  Leavenworth,  there  occurred  a  murder 
in  a  small  settlement  thirteen  miles  west  of 
the  town  of  Lawrence.  The  murderer,  a  pro- 
slavery  man,  first  fled  to  Missouri,  but  returned 
to  Shawnee  Mission  and  sought  the  official 
protection  of  Sheriff  Jones;  no  warrant,  no 
examination,  no  commitment  followed,  and  the 
criminal  remained  at  large.  Out  of  this  inci- 
dent, the  officious  sheriff  managed  most  in- 
geniously to  create  an  embroilment  with  the 
town  of  Lawrence.  Buckley,  who  was  alleged 
to  have  been  accessory  to  the  crime,  obtained 
a  peace-warrant  against  Branson,  a  neighbor 
of  the  victim.  With  this  peace-warrant  in  his 
pocket,  but  without  showing  or  reading  it  to  his 
prisoner,  Sheriff  Jones  and  a  posse  of  twenty- 
five  Border  Ruffians  proceeded  to  Branson's 
house  at  midnight  and  arrested  him.  Alarm 
being  given,  Branson's  free-State  neighbors, 
already  exasperated  at  the  murder,  rose  under 
the  sudden  instinct  of  self-protection  and  res- 
cued Branson  from  the  sheriff  and  his  posse 
that  same  night,  though  without  other  violence 
than  harsh  words.* 

Burning  with  the  thirst  of  personal  revenge, 
Sheriff  Jones  now  charged  upon  the  town  of 
Lawrence,  because  that  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  free-State  men  of  the  territory,  the  viola- 
tion of  law  involved  in  this  rescue,  though 
Lawrence  immediately  and  earnestly  disa- 
vowed the  act.  But  for  Sheriff  Jones  and  his 
superiors  the  pretext  was  all-sufficient.  A  Bor- 
der-Ruffian foray  against  the  town  was  hastily- 
organized.  The  murder  occurred  November 
21st,  the  rescue  November  26th.  November 
27th,  upon  the  brief  report  of  Sheriff  Jones, 
demanding  a  force  of  three  thousand  men  "to 
carry  out  the  laws,"  Governor  Shannon  issued 
his  order  to  the  two  major-generals  of  the 
skeleton  militia.  "  to  collect  together  as  large 
a  force  as  you  can  in  your  division,  and  repair 
without  delay  to  Lecompton,  and  report  your- 
self to  S.  J.  Jones,  sheriff  of  Douglas  county."! 
The  Kansas  militia  was  a  myth;  but  the  Bor- 

Same  order  to  Strickler,  same  date.     Senate  Docs.,  3d 
Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  II..  p.  53. 
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der  Ruffians,  with  their  backwoods  rifles  and 
shot-guns,  were  a  ready  resource.  To  these 
an  urgent  appeal  for  help  was  made;  and  the 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy  in  prompt  obedi- 
ence placarded  the  frontier  with  inflammatory 
hand-bills,  and  collected  and  equipped  compa- 
.  and  hurried  them  forward  to  the  rendez- 
vous without  a  moment's  delay.  The  United 
States  Arsenal  at  Liberty,  Missouri,  was  broken 
into  and  stripped  of  its  contents  to  supply  can- 
non, smn  11  arms,  and  ammunition.  In  two  days 
after  notice  a  company  of  fifty  Missourians 
•  the  first  camp  on  W'akarusa  Creek,  near 
Franklin,  four  miles  from  Lawrence.  In  three 
or  four  days  more  an  irregular  army  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  claiming  to  lie  the  sheriff's  posse, 
was  within  striking  distance  of  the  town.  Three 
orfourhundred  of  these  were  nominal  residents 
of  the  territory  :*  all  the  remainder  werecitizens 
of  Missouri.  They  were  not  only  well  armed 
and  supplied,  but  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  partisan  excitement.  While  the  gov- 
ernor's proclamation  spoke  of  serving  writs,f 
the  notices  of  the  conspirators  sounded  the  note 
of  the  real  contest.   "  Now  is  the  time  to  show 

*  Shannon,  dispatch,  Dec.  nth,  1855,  to  President 
Pierce.  Senate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.  Vol.  II., 
P-  63. 


game,  and  if  we  are  defeated  this  time,  the  ter- 
ritory is  lost  to  the  South,"  said  the  leaders.J 
There  was  no  doubt  of  the  earnestness  of  their 
purpose.  Ex- Vice- President  Atchison  came  in 
person,  leading  a  battalion  of  two  hundred 
Platte  county  riflemen. 

News  of  this  proceeding  came  to  the  people 
of  Lawrence  little  by  little,  and  finally,  becom- 
ing alarmed,  they  began  to  improvise  means 
of  defense.  Two  abortive  imitations  of  the 
Missouri  Blue  Lodges,  set  on  foot  during  the 
summer  by  the  free-State  men,  provoked  by 
the  election  invasion  in  March,  furnished 
them  a  starting-point  for  military  organiza- 
tion. A  committee  of  safety,  hurriedly  insti- 
tuted, sent  a  call  for  help  from  Lawrence 
to  other  points  in  the  territory  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  it  from  threatened  invasion 
by  armed  men  now  quartered  in  its  vicinity." 
Several  hundred  free-State  men  promptly  re- 
sponded to  the  summons.  The  Free-State  Hotel 
served  as  barracks.  Governor  Robinson  and 
Colonel  Lane  were  appointed  to  command. 
Four  or  five  small  redoubts,  connected  by  rifle- 
pits,  were  hastily  thrown  up ;  and  by  a  clever 
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artifice  they  succeeded  in  bringing  a  twelve- 
pound  brass  howitzer  from  its  storage  at  Kansas 
City.  Meantime  the  committee  of  safety,  ear- 
nestly denying  any  wrongful  act  or  purpose, 
sent  an  urgent  appeal  for  protection  to  the 
commander  of  the  United  States  forces  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  another  to  Congress,  and  a  third 
to  President  Pierce. 

Amid  all  this  warlike  preparation  to  keep 
the  peace,  no  very  strict  military  discipline 


On  one  point  especially  the  Border  Ruffians 
had  a  wholesome  dread.  Yankee  ingenuity 
had  invented  a  new  kind  of  breech-loading 
gun  called  "Sharpe's  rifle."  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  best  weapon  of  its  day.  The  free-State 
volunteers  had  some  months  before  obtained 
a  partial  supply  of  them  from  the  East,  and 
their  range,  rapidity,  and  effectiveness  had  been 
not  only  duly  set  forth  but  highly  exaggerated 
by  many  marvelous  stories  throughout  the  ter- 
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could  be  immediately  enforced.  The  people 
of  Lawrence  without  any  great  difficulty  ob- 
tained daily  information  concerning  the  hostile 
camps.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  professing  no 
purpose  but  that  of  defense  and  self-protection, 
were  obliged  to  permit  free  and  constant  in- 
gress to  their  beleaguered  town.  Sheriff  Jones 
made  several  visits  unmolested  on  their  part, 
and  without  any  display  of  writs  or  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  alleged  offenders  on  his 
own.  One  of  the  rescuers  even  accosted  him, 
conversed  with  him,  and  invited  him  to  dinner. 
These  free  visits,  however,  had  the  good  effect 
to  restrain  imprudence  and  impulsiveness  on 
both  sides.  They  could  see  with  their  own 
eyes  that  a  conflict  meant  serious  results. 
With  the  advantage  of  its  defensive  position, 
Lawrence  was  as  strong  as  the  sheriff's  mob. 


ritory  and  along  the  border.  The  Missouri 
backwoodsmen  manifested  an  almost  incredi- 
ble interest  in  this  wonderful  gun.  They  might 
be  deaf  to  the  "  equalities  "  proclaimed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  or  blind  to  the 
moral  sin  of  slavery,  but  they  comprehended 
a  rifle  which  could  be  fired  ten  times  a  minute 
and  kill  a  man  at  a  thousand  yards. 

The  arrivals  from  Missouri  finally  slackened 
and  ceased.  The  irregular  Border-Ruffian 
squads  were  hastily  incorporated  into  the  skel- 
eton "Kansas  militia."  The  "posse"  became 
some  two  thousand  strong,  and  the  defenders 
of  Lawrence  perhaps  one  thousand. 

Meanwhile  a  sober  second  thought  had 
come  to  Governor  Shannon.  To  retrieve  some- 
what the  precipitancy  of  his  militia  orders  and 
proclamations,  he  wrote  to  Sheriff  Jones,  De- 
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cember  2d,  to  make  no  arrests  or  movements 

unless  by  bis  direction.  The  firm  defensive 
attitude  of  the  people  oi  Lawrence  had  pro- 
duced its  effect.  The  leaders  oi  the  conspiracy 
became  distrustful  of  their  power  to  crush  the 
town.  One  oi  his  militia  generals  suggested 
that  the  governor  should  require  the  "  outlaws 
at  1  awrence  and  elsewhere'*  to  surrender  the 
Sharpe's  rules;*  another  wrote  asking  him  to 
call  out  the  Government  troops  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth. The  governor,  on  his  part,  becoming 
doubtful  of  the  legality  oi  employing  Missouri 
militia  to  enforce  Kansas  laws,  was  also  eager 
to  secure  the  help  oi  federal  troops.  Sheriff 
Jones  began  to  grow  importunate.  In  the  Mis- 
souri camp  while  the  leaders  beeame  alarmed 
the  men  grew  insubordinate.  "  I  have  reason 
to  believe,"  wrote  one  of  their  prominent  men, 
"that  before  to-morrow  morning  the  black 
flag  will  be  hoisted,  when  nine  out  of  ten  will 
rally  around  it,  and  march  without  orders 
upon  1  .awrence.  The  forces  of  the  Lecompton 
camp  fully  understand  the  plot  and  will  fight 
under  the  same  banner." t 

After  careful  deliberation  Colonel  Sumner, 
(  ommanding  the  United  States  troops  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  declined  to  interfere  without  ex- 
plicit orders  from  the  War  Department.!  These 
failing  to  arrive  in  time,  the  governor  was 
obliged  to  face  his  own  dilemma.  He  hastened 
to  Lawrence,  which  now  invoked  his  protection. 
I  [e  directed  his  militia  generals  to  repress  dis- 
order and  check  any  attack  on  the  town.  In- 
terviews were  held  with  the  free-State  com- 
manders,  and  the  situation  was  fully  discussed. 
A  1  ompromise  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  formal 
treaty  written  out  and  signed.  The  affair  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  "  misunderstanding";  the 
Lawrence  party  disavowed  the  Branson  rescue, 
denied  any  previous,  present,  or  prospective 
nization  for  resistance,  and  under  sundry 
provisos  agreed  to  aid  in  the  execution  of 
"  the  laws  "  when  called  upon  by  "  proper  au- 
thority." Like  all  compromises,  the  agreement 
was  half  necessity,  half  trick.  Neither  party 
was  willing  to  yield  honestly  or  ready  to  fight 
manfully.  The  free-State  men  shrank  from 
forcible  resistance  to  even  bogus  laws.  The 
Missouri  cabal,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
three  of  their  best  men  constantly  at  the  gov- 
ernor's side,  were  compelled  to  recognize  their 
lack  of  justification.  They  did  not  dare  to  ig- 
nore upon  what  u  ridiculously  shadowy  pre- 


SHARPE  S    RIFLE. 
(ORIGINAL  IN  POSSES SION  OI    THE  KANSAS    HISTORICAL   SOCIETY.) 


COLONEL     E.     V.     SUMNER. 
(FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH     BY     KEET    &    GEMMILL.) 

text  the  Branson  peace-warrant  had  grown 
into  an  army  of  two  thousand  men,  and  how, 
under  manipulation  of  Sheriff  Jones,  a  question- 
able affidavit  of  a  pro-slavery  criminal  had 
been  expanded  into  the  casus  belli  of  a  free- 
State  town.  They  consented  to  a  compromise 
"  to  cover  a  retreat." 

When  Governor  Shannon  announced  that 
the  difficulties  were  settled,  the  people  of 
Lawrence  were  suspicious  of  their  leaders, 
and  John  Brown  manifested  his  readiness  to 
head  a  revolt.  But  his  attempted  speech  was 
hushed  down,  and  the  assurance  of  Robinson 
and  Lane  that  they  had  made  no  dishonora- 
ble concession  finally  quieted  their  followers. 
There  were  similar  murmurs  in  the  pro- slavery 
camps.  The  governor  was  denounced  as  a 
traitor,  and  Sheriff  Jones  declared  that  "  he 
would  have  wiped  out  Lawrence."  Atchison, 
on  the  contrary,  sustained  the  bargain,  ex- 
plaining that  to  attack  Lawrence  under  the 
circumstances  would  ruin  the  Democratic 
cause.  "  But,"  he  added  with  a  significant 
oath,  "  boys,  we  will  fight  some  time!  "  Thir- 
teen of  the  captains  in  the  Wakarusa  camp 
were  called  together,  and  the  situation  was 
duly  explained.  The  treaty  was  accepted, 
though  the  governor  confessed  "  there  was  a 
silent  dissatisfaction  "  §  at  the  result.  He  or- 
dered the  forces  to  disband;  prisoners  were 
liberated,  and  with  the  opportune  aid  of  a 
furious  rain-storm  the  Border- Ruffian  army 
gradually    melted    away.     Nevertheless    the 

*  Richardson  to  Shannon,  December  3d,  1855;  Phil- 
lips, "Conquest  of  Kansas,"  p.  185. 

t  Anderson  to  Richardson;  Phillips,  "  Conquest  of 
Kansas,"  p.  210. 

t  Sumner  to  Shannon,  December  1st,  1855  ;  Phillips, 
p.  184. 

vS  Shannon  to  President  Pierce,  December  nth,  1855. 
Senate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  II.,  p.  63. 
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"  Wakarusa  war 
sting  to  rankle 


left  one  bitter 
in  the  hearts  of 
the    defenders    of  Lawrence,  a 
free-State  man  having  been  killed 
by  a  pro-slavery  scouting  party. 
The  truce  patched  up  by  this 
Lawrence  treaty  was  of  compar- 
atively short  duration.    The  ex- 
citement which  had  reigned  in 
Kansas  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer of  1855,  first  about  the  en- 
actments of  the  bogus  legislature, 
and  then  in  regard  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Topeka  Constitution, 
was  now  extended  to  the  Amer- 
ican Congress,  where  it  raged  for  two  long 
months  over  the  election  of  Speaker  Banks. 
In  Kansas  during  the  same  period  the  vote 
of  the  free-State  men  upon  the  Topeka  Con- 
stitution and  the  election  for  free-State  officers 
under  it  kept  the  territory  in  a  ferment.  Dur- 
ing and  after  the  contest  over  the  speakership 
at  Washington,  each  State  legislature  became 
a  forum  of  Kansas  debate.  The  general  public 
interest   in    the  controversy   was    shown    by 
discussions  carried  on  by  press,  pulpit,  and 
in  the  daily  conversation  and  comment  of  the 
people  of  the  Union  in  every  town,  hamlet, 
and  neighborhood.   No  sooner  did  the  spring 
weather  of  1856  permit,  than  men,  money, 
arms,    and    supplies    were    poured    into    the 
territory  of  Kansas  from  the  North.     In  the 
Southern  States  also  this  propagandism  was 
active,  and  a  number  of  guerilla  leaders  with 
followers  recruited  in  the  South,  and  armed 
and  sustained  by  Southern  contributions  and 
appropriations,  found    their  way  to   Kansas 
in  response  to  urgent  appeals  of  the  Border 
chiefs.    Buford  of  Alabama,  Titus  of  Florida, 
Wilkes  of  Virginia,  Hampton  of  Kentucky, 
Treadvvell    of    South    Carolina,  and    others, 
brought  not  only  enthusiastic  leadership,  but 
substantial  assistance.  Both  the  factions  which 
had  come   so    near  to   actual   battle  in   the 
"  Wakarusa  war,"  though  nominally  disband- 
ed, in  reality  preserved  and  continued  their 
military    organization, —  the    free-State    men 
through  apprehension  of  danger,  the  Border 
Ruffians  because  of    their  purpose  to  crush 
out  opposition.    Strengthened  on  both  sides 
with    men,  money,   arms,  and    supplies,   the 
contest  was  gradually  resumed  with  the  open- 
ing spring. 


CANNON     USED     IN     THE     ATTACK     ON     LAWRENCE. 
(ORIGINAL     IN     POSSESSION     OF    THE     KANSAS     HISTORICAL     SOCIETY.) 


FREE-STATE     BATTERY     (1856).        (REDRAWN     FROM    A     DAGUERREOTYPE     IN 
POSSESSION     OF    THE     KANSAS     HISTORICAL     SOCIETY.) 

The  vague  and  double-meaning  phrases  of 
the  Lawrence  agreement  furnished  the  earliest 
causes  of  a  renewal  of  the  quarrel.  "  Did  you 
not  pledge  yourselves  to  assist  me  as  sher- 
iff in  the  arrest  of  any  person  against  whom  I 
might  have  a  writ?"  asked  Sheriff  Jones  of 
Robinson  and  Lane  in  a  curt  note.  "  We 
may  have  said  that  we  would  assist  any 
proper  official  in  the  service  of  any  legal  proc- 
ess," they  replied,  standing  upon  their  inter- 
pretation.* This  was,  of  course,  the  original 
controversy  —  slavery  burning  to  enforce  her 
usurpation,  freedom  determined  to  defend  her 
birthright.  Sheriff  Jones  had  his  pockets 
always  full  of  writs  issued  in  the  spirit  of 
persecution,  though  often  baffled  by  the 
sharp  wits  and  ready  resources  of  the  free- 
State  people,  and  sometimes  defied  out- 
right. Little  by  little,  however,  the  latter 
became  hemmed  and  bound  in  the  meshes  of 
the  various  devices  and  proceedings  which  the 
territorial  officials  evolved  by  hook  and  crook 
out  of  the  bogus  laws.  President  Pierce,  in 
his  special  message  of  January  24th,  declared 
what  had  been  done  by  the  Topeka  movement 
to  be  "  of  a  revolutionary  character"  which 
would  "  become  treasonable  insurrection  if  it 
reach  the  length  of  organized  resistance." 

Following  this  came  his  proclamation   of 
February  nth,  leveled  against " combinations 
formed  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  territorial 
laws."    Early  in  May  Chief-Justice  Lecompte 
held  a  term  of  his  court,  during  which  he  de- 
livered to  the  grand  jury  his  famous  instruc- 
tions on   constructive  treason.     Indictments 
were  found,  writs  issued,  and  the    principal 
free-State  leaders  arrested  or  forced  to  flee 
from  the  territory.    Governor  Robinson  was 
arrested    without    warrant 
on  the   Missouri  River,  and 
brought  back  to  be  held  in 
military  custody  till  Septem- 
ber.    Lane    went    East   and 
recruited     additional      help 
for  the  contest.     Meanwhile 
*  Holloway.  pp.  275.  276. 
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ROBINSON     IN     CUSTODY    OF    CAPTAIN     MARTIN,     OF    THE     KICKAPOO    RANGERS.'-* 
(FROM    A     DAGUERREOTYPE     IN     POSSESSION     OF     MRS.    ROBINSON.) 


nor  Robins', n  being  on  his  way  East,  the 
steamboat  on  which  he  was  traveling  'stopped  at 
Lexington,  Missouri.  An  unauthorized  mob  induced 
the  governor,  with  that  gentle  persuasiveness  in  whi(  h 
the  border  Ruffians  had  become  adepts,  to  leave  the 
boat,  detaining  hirn  at  Lexington  on  the  accusation 
that  he  was  fleeing  from  an  indictment.  In  a  few  days 
an  officer  came  with  a  requisition  from  Governor  Shan- 
non, and  took  the  prisoner  by  land  to  Westport,  and 
afterward-,  from  there  to  Kansas  City  and  Leavenworth. 
Here  he  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  Captain  Martin, 
of  theKickapoo  Rangers,  who  proved  a  kind  jailer,  and 


materially  assisted  in  protecting  him  from  the  danger- 
ous intentions  of  the  mob  which  at  that  time  held 
Leavenworth  under  a  reign  of  terror. 

Mrs.  Robinson,  who  has  kindly  sent  us  a  sketch  of 
the  incident,  writes:  "On  the  night  of  the  28th  [of 
May]  for  greater  security  General  Richardson  of  the 
militia  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  the  prisoner,  while 
Judge  Lecompte  and  Marshal  Donaldson  slept  just 
outside  of  the  door  of  the  prisoner's  room.  Captain 
Martin  said,  '  I  shall  give  you  a  pistol  to  help  protect 
yourself  with  if  worse  comes  to  worst !  '  In  the  early 
morning  of  the  next  day,  May  29th,  a  company  of 
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Sheriff  Jones,  sitting  in  his  tent  at  night, 
in  the  town  of  Lawrence,  had  been  wounded 
by  a  rifle  or  pistol  ball,  in  the  attempt  of 
some  unknown  person  to  assassinate  him. 
The  people  of  Lawrence  denounced  the 
deed;  but  the  sheriff  hoarded  up  the  score 
for  future  revenge.  One  additional  incident 
served  to  precipitate  the  crisis.  The  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington,  presided 
over  by  Speaker  Banks,  and  under  control 
of  the  opposition,  sent  an  investigating 
committee  to  Kansas,  consisting  of  Wm.  A. 
Howard  of  Michigan,  John  Sherman  of 
Ohio,  and  Mordecai  Oliver  of  Missouri, 
which,  by  the  examination  of  numerous  wit- 
nesses, was  probing  the  Border-Ruffian  in- 
vasions, the  illegality  of  the  bogus  legislature, 
and  the  enormity  of  the  bogus  laws  to  the  very 
bottom.  Ex-Governor  Reeder  was  in  attend- 
ance on  this  committee,  supplying  data,  point- 
ing out  from  personal  knowledge  sources  of  in- 
formation, cross-examining  witnesses  to  elicit 
the  hidden  truth.  To  embarrass  this  damaging 
exposure,  Judge  Lecompte  issued  a  writ  against 
the  ex-governor  on  a  frivolous  charge  of  con- 
tempt. Claiming  but  not  receiving  exemption 
from  the  committee,  Reeder  on  his  personal 
responsibility  refused  to  permit  the  deputy 
marshal  to  arrest  him.  The  incident  was  not 
violent,  nor  even  dramatic.  No  posse  was 
summoned,  no  further  effort  made,  and  Reeder, 
fearing  personal  violence,  soon  fled  in  dis- 
guise. But  the  affair  was  magnified  as  a 
crowning  proof  that  the  free-State  men  were 
insurrectionists  and  outlaws. 

It  must  be  noted  in  passing  that  by  this 
time  the  territory  had  by  insensible  degrees 
drifted  into  the  condition  of  civil  war.  Both 
parties  were  zealous,  vigilant,  and  denuncia- 
tory. In  nearly  every  settlement  suspicion 
led  to  apprehension,  apprehension  to  combi- 
nation for  defense,  combination  to  some  form 
of  oppression  or  insult,  and  so  on  by  easy  tran- 
sitions to  arrest  and  concealment,  attack  and 
reprisal,  expulsion,  theft,  house-burning,  cap- 
ture, murder,  and  massacre.  From  these,  again, 
sprang  barricaded  and  fortified  dwellings, 
camps  and  scouting  parties,  finally  culminat- 
ing in  roving  guerilla  bands,  half  partisan, 
half  predatory.  Their  distinctive  characters, 
however,  display  one  broad  and  unfailing 
difference.  The  free-State  men  clung  to  their 
prairie  towns  and  prairie  ravines  with  all  the 
obstinacy  and  courage  of  true  defenders  of 
their  homes  and  firesides.    The  pro-slavery 

dragoons  with  one  empty  saddle  came  down  from  the  fort, 
and  while  the  pro-slavery  men  still  slept,  the  prisoner 
and  his  escort  were  on  their  way  across  the  prairies  to 
Lecomptoninthe  charge  of  officers  of  the  United  States 
Army.  The  governor  and  other  prisoners  were  kept 
on  the  prairie  near  Lecompton  until  the  ioth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1856,  when  all  were  released."— The  Authors. 
Vol.  XXXIV.—  13. 


parties,  unmistakable  aliens  and  invaders, 
always  came  from  or  retired  across  the  Mis- 
souri line.  Organized  and  sustained  in  the  be- 
ginning by  voluntary  contributions  from  that 
and  distant  States,  they  ended  by  levying 
forced  contributions,  by  "  pressing "  horses, 
food,  or  arms  from  any  neighborhood  they 
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ANDREW    H.    REEDER     IX     DISGUISE.       (FROM     PHOTOGRAPH 
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chanced  to  visit.  Their  assumed  character 
changed  with  their  changing  opportunities  or 
necessities.  They  were  squads  of  Kansas 
militia,  companies  of  "  peaceful  emigrants." 
or  gangs  of  irresponsible  outlaws,  to  suit  the 
chance,  the  whim,  or  the  need  of  the  moment. 
Since  the  unsatisfactory  termination  of  the 
u  Wakarusa  war,"  certain  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy had  never  given  up  their  project 
of  punishing  the  town  of  Lawrence.  A  pro- 
pitious moment  for  carrying  it  out  seemed 
now  to  have  arrived.  The  free-State  officers 
and  leaders  were,  thanks  to  Judge  Lecompte's 
doctrine  of  constructive  treason,  under  indict- 

It  will  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  the  former 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Century,  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland, 
formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  Robinson  in  1S45,  and 
opened  with  him  a  hospital  in  Springfield.  Massachu- 
setts. Circumstances,  however,  soon  led  to  the  dis- 
continuance of  this  enterprise. — Editor  Century. 
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ment,  arrest,  or  in  flight;  the  settlers  were 
busy  with  their  spring  crops;  while  the  pro- 
slavery  guerillas,  freshly  arrived  and  full  of 
zeal,  were  eager  for  service  and  distinction. 
The  former  campaign  against  the  town  had 
failed  for  want  of  justification  ;  therefore  they 
now  took  pains  to  provide  a  pretext  which 
would  not  shame  their  assumed  character  as 
defenders  of  law  and  order.  In  the  shoot- 
ing of  Sheriff  Jones  in  Lawrence,  and  in  the 
refusal  of  ex-Governor  Reeder  to  allow  the 
deputy-marshal  to  arrest  him,  they  discov- 
ered grave  offenses  against  the  territorial 
and  United  States  laws.  Determined  also 
no  longer  to  trust  Governor  Shannon,  lest  he 
might  again  makepeace,  United  States  Mar- 
shal Donaldson  issued  a  proclamation  on 
his  own  responsibility,  on  May  nth,  1856, 
commanding  "  law-abiding  citizens  of  the 
territory"  "to  be  and  appear  at  Lecompton, 
as  soon  as  possible  and  in  numbers  sufficient 
for  the  execution  of  the  law."  *   Moving  with 

*  Memorial,    Senate   Docs.,   3d    Sess.   34th    Cong. 
Vol.  II.,  p.  74. 

t  Phillips,  "Conquest  of  Kansas,"  p.  289-290. 


all  the  promptness  and  celerity  of  preconcert, 
ex- Vice-President  Atchison,  with  his  Platte 
County  Rifles  and  two  brass  cannon,  the  Kick- 
apoo  Rangers  from  Leavenworth  and  Wes- 
ton, Wilkes,  Titus,  Buford,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  free  lances  in  the  territory  began  to  concen- 
trate against  Lawrence,  giving  the  marshal  in 
a  very  few  days  a  "  posse  "  of  from  five  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  men,  f  armed  for  the  greater 
part  with  United  States  muskets,  some  stolen 
from  the  Liberty  arsenal  on  their  former  raid, 
others  distributed  to  them  as  Kansas  militia  by 
the  territorial  officers.  The  governor  refused 
to  interfere  to  protect  the  threatened  town,! 
though  urgently  appealed  to  do  so  by  its  citi- 
zens, who  after  somewhat  stormy  and  divided 
councils  resolved  on  a  policy  of  non-resistance. 
They  next  made  application  to  the  marshal, 
who  tauntingly  replied  that  he  could  not  rely 
on  their  pledges,  and  must  take  the  liberty  to 
execute  his  process  in  his  own  time  and  man- 
ner^ The  help  of  Colonel  Sumner,  command- 

X  Memorial,  Senate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.   Vol. 
II.,  p.  75. 
§  Ibid.,  p.  77. 
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THE    FREE-STATE   HOTEL,    LAWRENCE,    KANSAS.       (FROM    A    PHO- 
TOGRAPH IN  POSSESSION  OF  THE  KANSAS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.) 


ing  the  United  States  troops,  was  finally  in- 
voked, but  his  instructions  only  permitted  him 
to  act  at  the  call  of  the  governor  or  marshal.* 
Private  parties  who  had  leased  the  Free-State 
Hotel  vainly  besought  the  various  authorities 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  their  property. 
Ten  days  were  consumed  in  these  negotia- 
tions ;  but  the  spirit  of  vengeance  refused  to 
yield.  When  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  rose  on 
the  21st  of  May  they  beheld  their  town  in- 
vested by  a  formidable  military  force. 

During  the  forenoon  the  deputy  marshal 
rode  leisurely  into  the  town  attended  by  less 
than  a  dozen  men,  being  neither  molested  nor 
opposed.  He  summoned  half  a  dozen  citizens 
to  join  his  posse,  who  followed,  obeyed,  and 
assisted  him.  He  as  leisurely  continued  his 
pretended  search  and,  to  give  color  to  his 
errand,  made  two  arrests.  The  Free-State 
Hotel,  a  stone  building  in  dimensions  fifty  by 
seventy  feet,  three  stories  high,  and  handsome- 
ly furnished,  previously  occupied  only  for 
lodging-rooms,  on  that  day  for  the  first  time 
opened  its  table  accommodations  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  had  provided  a  free  dinner  in  honor 
of  the  occasion.  The  marshal  and  his  posse, 
including  Sheriff  Jones,  went  among  other  in- 
vited guests  and  enjoyed  the  proffered  hos- 
pitality. As  he  had  promised  to  protect  the 
hotel,  the  reassured  citizens  began  to  laugh  at 
their  own  fears.  To  their  sorrow  they  were 
soon  undeceived.  The  military  force,  partly 
rabble,  partly  organized,  had  meanwhile  moved 
into  the  town.  To  save  his  official  skirts  from 
stain,  the  deputy  marshal  now  went  through 
the  farce  of  dismissing  his  entire  posse  of  citi- 
zens and  Border  Ruffians,  at  which  juncture 
Sheriff  Jones  made  his  appearance,  claiming 


the  "posse"  as  his  own.  He  planted  a  com- 
pany before  the  hotel,  and  demanded  a  surren- 
der of  the  arms  belonging  to  the  free-State 
military  companies.  Refusal  or  resistance  be- 
ing out  of  the  question,  half  a  dozen  small  can- 
non were  solemnly  dug  up  from  their  buried 
concealment  and,  together  with  a  few  Sharpe's 
rifles,  formally  delivered.  Half  an  hour  later, 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  remonstrance,  he  gave 
the  proprietors  until  five  o'clock  to  remove  their 
families  and  personal  property  from  the  Free- 
State  Hotel.  Atchison,  who  had  been  ha- 
ranguing the  mob,  planted  his  two  guns  before 
the  building  and  trained  them  upon  it.  The  in- 
mates being  removed,  at  the  appointed  hour 
a  few  cannon-balls  were  fired  through  the  stone 
walls.  This  mode  of  destruction  being  slow 
and  undramatic,  and  an  attempt  to  blow  it  up 
with  gunpowder  having  proved  equally  unsat- 
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isfactory,  the  torch  was  deliberately  applied, 
and  the  structure  given  to  the  flames. f  Other 
squads  had  during  the  same  time  been  sent  to 
the  several  printing-offices,  where  they  broke 
the  presses,  scattered  the  type,  and  demolished 
the  furniture.  The  house  of  Governor  Robin- 
son was  also  robbed  and  burned.  Very  soon 
the  mob  was  beyond  all  control,  and  spreading 
itself  over  the  town  engaged  in  pillage  till  the 
darkness  of  night  arrested  it.  Meanwhile  the 
chiefs  sat  on  their  horses  and  viewed  the  work 
of  destruction  with  open  delight. 

If  we  would  believe  the  chief  actors,  this 
was  the  "  law-and-order  party,"  executing  the 
mandates  of  justice.  Part  and  parcel  of  the 
affair  was  the  pretense  that  this  exploit  of  prairie 


buccaneering  had  been  authorized  by  Judge 
Lecompte's  court,  the  officials  citing  in  their 
defense  a  presentment  of  his  grand  jury,  de- 
claring  the  free-State   newspapers    seditious 

*  Sumner  to  Shannon,  May  12th,  1S56.  Senate  Docs., 
3rd  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  V. 
stums  of  the  free-state  hotel,    (from  a  photograph         t  Memorial,  Senate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.   Vol. 
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publications,  and  the  Free-State  Hotel  a  re- 
bellious fortification,  and  recommending  their 
abatement  as  nuisances.*  The  travesty  of 
American  government  involved  in  the  trans- 
action is  too  serious  for  ridicule.  In  this  inci- 
dent, contrasting  the  creative  and  the  de- 
structive spirit  of  the  factions,  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Society  of  Massachusetts  finds  its  most 
honorable  and  triumphant  vindication.  The 
whole  proceeding  was  so  childish,  the  misera- 
ble plot  so  transparent,  the  outrage  so  gross,  as 
to  bring  disgust  to  the  better  class  of  Border 
Ruffians  themselves  who  were  witnesses  and 
accessories.  The  free-State  men  have  recorded 
the  honorable  <  onduct  of  Colonel  Zadock 
Jackson  of  Georgia,  and  Buford  of  Alabama, 
as  well  as  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
county,  i'Ii  of  whom  denounced  the  pro- 
<  eedings  on  the  spot.f 

JEFFERSON    DAVIS    OX    REBELLION. 

While  the  town  of  Lawrence  was  yet 
undergoing  burning  and  pillage,  Governor 
Shannon  wrote  to  Colonel  Sumner  to  say 
that  as  the  marshal  and  sheriff  had  finished 
making  their  arrests,  and  he  presumed  had 
by  that  time  dismissed  the  posse,  he  required 


a  company  of  United  States  troops  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  Lawrence  to  secure  "  the  safety  of 
the  citizens  in  both  persons  and  property,"! 
asking  also  a  like  company  for  Lecompton 
and  Topeka.  The  next  day  the  citizens  of 
Lawrence  had  the  opportunity  to  smother 
their  indignation  when  they  saw  the  smol- 
dering embers  of  the  Free-State  Hotel  and 
the  scattered  fragments  of  their  printing- 
presses  patrolled  and  "  protected "  by  the 
Federal  dragoons  whose  presence  they  had  so 
vainly  implored  a  few  days  before.  §  It  was 
high  time  the  governor  should  move.  The 
sack  of  Lawrence  had  unchained  the  demon 
of  civil  war  in  good  earnest.  The  guerilla 
bands  with  their  booty  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, and  the  free-State  men  rose  in  a  spirit  of 
fierce  retaliation.  Assassinations,  house-burn- 
ings, expulsions,  and  skirmishes  broke  out 
with  frightful  speed  in  all  quarters.  The  sud- 
den shower  of  lawlessness  fell  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust;    and,  forced  at  last  to  deal   out 

*  Holloway,  p.  334. 
t  Memorial  to  the  President. 

X  Shannon  to  Sumner,  May  21st,  1856.  Senate  Docs., 
3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  III.,  p.  38. 

§   Sumner  to  Howard,  May  16th,  1856.    Ibid.,  p.  37. 
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equal  protection,  the  governor  (June  4th)  is- 
sued his  proclamation  directing  military  or- 
ganizations to  disperse,  "  without  regard  to 
party,  names,  or  distinctions,"*  and  empower- 
ing Colonel  Sumner  to  enforce  the  order.t 
That  careful  and  discreet  officer,  who  had 
from  the  first  counseled  this  policy,  at  once 
proceeded  to  execute  the  command  with  his 
characteristic  energy.  He  disarmed  and  dis- 
persed the  free-State  guerillas, — John  Brown's 
among  the  earliest, —  liberated  prisoners,  drove 
the  Missourians,  including  delegate  Whitfield 
and  General  Coffee  of  the  skeleton  militia, 
back  across  their  State  line,  and  stationed  five 
companies  along  the  border  to  prevent  their 
return.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  accomplish 
all  this  without  bloodshed.  "  I  do  not  think," 
he  wrote,  June  23d,  "  there  is  an  armed  body 
of  either  party  now  in  the  territory,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  a  few  freebooters."! 
The  colonel  found  very  soon  that  he  was 
only  too  efficient  and  faithful.  "  My  measures 
have  necessarily  borne  hard  against  both  par- 
ties," wrote  Sumner  to  the  War  Department, 
"  for  both  have  in  many  instances  been  more 
or  less  wrong.  The  Missourians  were  perfectly 
satisfied  so  long  as  the  troops  were  employed 
exclusively  against  the  free-State  party ;  but 
when  they  found  that  I  would  be  strictly 
impartial,  that  lawless  mobs  could  no  longer 
come  from  Missouri,  and  that  their  interfer- 
ence with  the  affairs  of  Kansas  was  brought 
to  an  end,  then  they  immediately  raised  a 
hue  and  cry  that  they  were  oppressed  by  the 
United  States  troops."  §  The  complaint  had 
its  usual  prompt  effect  at  Washington.  By 
orders  dated  June  27th  the  colonel  was  super- 
seded in  his  command,  and  Brigadier-General 
P.  F.  Smith  was  sent  to  Leavenworth.  Known 
to  be  pro-slavery  in  his  opinions,  great  advan- 
tages were  doubtless  expected  by  the  conspir- 
acy from  this  change.  But  General  Smith 
was  an  invalid,  and  incapable  of  active  ser- 
vice ;  and  so  far  as  the  official  records  show, 
the  army  officers  and  troops  in  Kansas  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  just  impartiality  in  their 
dealings  with  the  vexed  political  quarrel  of 
the  day. 

The  removal  of  Governor  Shannon  a  few 
weeks  after  Colonel  Sumner  once  more  made 
Secretary  Woodson,  always  a  willing  instru- 
ment of  the  conspiracy,  acting  governor.  It 
was  under  this  individual's  promptings  and 
proclamation,  Shannon  being  absent  from  the 
territory,  that  Colonel  Sumner,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  orders  superseding  him,  forcibly 

*  Shannon  Proclamation,  June  4th,  1856.  Senate 
Docs.,  3d.  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  III.,  p.  47. 

t  Shannon  to  Sumner,  June  4th,  1856.    Ibid.,  p.  45. 
t  Sumner  to  Cooper,  June  23d,  1856.   Ibid.,  p.  50. 
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dispersed  the  free-State  legislature  on  the  4th 
of  July,  as  narrated.  For  this  act  the  cynical 
Secretary  of  War,  Jefferson  Davis,  was  not 
slow  to  send  the  colonel  an  implied  censure, || 
perhaps  to  justify  his  removal  from  com- 
mand ;  but  not  a  word  of  reproof  went  from 
President  or  Secretary  of  State  to  the  acting 
governor. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  after  the  organization 
of  Kansas  Territory  the  Missouri  River  was  its 
principal  highway  of  approach  from  the  States. 
To  antislavery  men  who  were  unwilling  to 
conceal  their  sentiments,  this  had  from  the 
very  first  been  a  route  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
But  now  that  political  strife  culminated  in 
civil  war,  the  Missourians  established  a  com- 
plete practical  blockade  of  the  river  against 
Northern  men  or  Northern  goods.  Recently, 
however,  railroads  had  been  pushed  forward 
across  Iowa,  and  the  Northern  emigration  to 
Kansas  little  by  little  found  a  new  route 
through  that  State  and  Nebraska. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  great  conster- 
nation was  created  in  pro-slavery  circles  by  the 
report  that  Lane  had  arrived  at  the  Iowa 
border  with  a  "  Northern  army,"  exaggerated 
into  fabulous  numbers,  and  intent  upon  fight- 
ing his  way  to  Kansas.  Parties  headed  by 
Lane  and  others  and  aggregating  some  hun- 
dreds had  in  fact  so  arrived,  and  were  more 
or  less  provided  with  arms,  though  they  had 
no  open  military  organization.  While  spies 
and  patrols  were  on  the  lookout  for  marching 
companies  and  regiments,  they,  concealing 
their  arms,  quietly  slipped  down  in  detached 
parties  to  Lawrence.  Thus  reenforced  and  in- 
spirited, the  free-State  men  took  the  aggress- 
ive, and  by  several  bold  movements  broke  up 
a  number  of  pro-slavery  camps  and  gatherings. 
Greatly  exaggerated  reports  of  these  affairs 
were  promptly  sent  to  the  neighboring  Mis- 
souri counties,  and  the  Border  Ruffians  rose 
almost  to  a  man  for  a  third  military  invasion 
of  Kansas. 

Governor  Shannon,  not  yet  notified  of  his 
removal,  reported  to  General  Smith  that 
Lecompton  was  threatened  with  an  attack. 
General  Smith,  becoming  himself  alarmed, 
called  together  all  available  force  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  territorial  capital,  and  reported 
the  exigency  to  the  War  Department.  All  the 
hesitation  which  had  hitherto  characterized 
the  instructions  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  the  use  of  troops  otherwise 
than  as  an  officer's  posse,  instantly  vanished. 

§  Sumner  to  Cooper,  Aug.  nth,  1S56.  Senate  Docs., 
3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  III.,  p.  58. 

||  Sumner  to  Cooper,  Aug.  nth,  1856.  Endorsement, 
Aug.  27th,  1856.  Senate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong. 
Vol.  III.,  p.  59. 
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The  whole  Kansas  militia  was  placed  under 
the  orders  of  General  Smith,  and  requisitions 
were  issued  for  two  regiments  from  Illinois  and 
two  from  Kentucky. 

"  The  position  of  the  insurgents,"  wrote  the  Secre- 
•■  as  shown  by  your  letter  and  its  inclosures,  is 
f  open  rebellion  against  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tional authorities,  with  such  manifestation  of  a  purpose 
to  spread  devastation  over  the  land  as  no  longer  justi- 
fies further  hesitation  or  indulgence.  To  you,  as  to  every 
soldier,  whose  habitual  feeling  is  to  protect  the  citizens 
of  his  own  country,  and  only  to  use  his  arms  against  a 
public  enemy,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  deeply  pain- 
ful to  be  brought  into  conflict  with  any  portion  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  But  patriotism  and  humanity  alike 
require  that  rebellion  should  be  promptly  crushed, 
and  the  perpetration  of  the  crimes  which  now  disturb 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  good  people  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Kansas  should  be  effectually  checked.  You 
will  therefore  energetically  employ  all  the  means 
within  your  reach  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  law, 
always  endeavoring  to  carry  out  your  present  pur- 
pose to  prevent  the  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood."  * 

The  cold-blooded  Secretary,  who  could  read 
a  description  of  the  sack  of  Lawrence  unmoved, 
had  probably  cast  his  eye  upon  the  Platte  coun- 
ty battle-call  in  the  "  Weston  Argus  Extra," 
which  formed  one  of  the  general's  inclosures. 

"  So  sudden  and  unexpected  has  been  the  attack  of 
the  abolitionists  that  the  law-and-order  party  was  un- 
prepared to  effectually  resist  them.  To-day  the  bogus 
free-State  government,  we  understand,  is  to  assemble 
at  Topeka.  The  issue  is  distinctly  made  up  ;  either  the 
free-State  or  pro-slavery  party  is  to  have  Kansas.  .  .  . 
Citizens  of  Platte  county!  the  war  is  upon  you,  and 
at  your  very  doors.  Arouse  yourselves  to  speedy  ven- 
geance and  rub  out  the  bloody  traitors."  t 

It  was  perhaps  well  that  the  pro-slavery 
zeal  of  General  Smith  was  less  ardent  than 
that  of  Secretary  Jefferson  Davis,  or  the  Amer- 
ican civil  war  might  have  begun  in  Lawrence 
instead  of  Charleston.  Upon  a  little  fuller  in- 
formation and  more  mature  reflection,  the  gen- 
eral found  that  he  had  no  need  either  of  the 
four  regiments  from  Illinois  and  Kentucky  or 
Border- Ruffian  mobs  led  by  skeleton  militia 
generals,  neither  of  which  he  had  asked  for. 
Both  the  militia  generals  and  the  Missourians 
were  too  eager  even  to  wait  for  an  official  call. 
"General"  Richardson  ordered  out  his  whole 
division  on  the  strength  of  the  "Argus  Extra" 
and  neighborhood  reports,!  and  the  entire  bor- 
der was  already  in  motion  when  Acting  Gov- 
ernor Woodson  issued  his  proclamation  §  de- 
claring the  territory  "  to  be  in  a  state  of  open  in- 
surrection and  rebellion."  General  Smith  found 
it  necessary  to  direct  his  first  orders  against 
the  Border-Ruffian  invaders  themselves. 

*  Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War,  to  General 
Smith,  Sept.  3d,  1856.  Senate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th 
Cong.     Vol.  HI.,  p.  29. 

t  August  18th,  1856.  Senate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th 
Cong.    Vol.  III.,  pp.  76-7. 

t  Richardson  to  General  Smith,  August  18th,  1856. 
Senate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.     Vol.  III.,  p.  75. 


"  It  has  been  rumored  for  several  days,"  he  wrote 
to  his  second  in  command,  "  that  large  numbers  of 
persons  from  the  State  of  Missouri  have  entered  Kan- 
sas, at  various  points,  armed,  with  the  intention  of  at- 
tacking the  opposite  party  and  driving  them  from  the 
territory,  the  latter  being  also  represented  to  be  in 
considerable  force.  If  it  should  come  to  your  knowl- 
edge that  either  side  is  moving  upon  the  other  with 
the  view  to  attack,  it  will  become  your  duty  to  ob- 
serve their  movements  and  prevent  such  hostile 
collisions."  || 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Cooke,  upon  whom  this 
active  field  Avork  devolved,  because  of  the  gen- 
eral's ill  health,  concentrated  his  little  command 
between  Lawrence  and  Lecompton,  where  he 
could  to  some  extent  exert  a  salutary  check 
upon  the  main  bodies  of  both  parties,  and 
where  he  soon  had  occasion  to  send  a  remon- 
strance to  the  acting  governor  that  his  "  mili- 
tia" was  ransacking  and  burning  houses.^} 
To  the  acting  governor's  mind,  such  a  remon- 
strance was  not  a  proper  way  to  suppress  re- 
bellion. He  therefore  sent  Colonel  Cooke  a 
requisition  to  invest  the  town  of  Topeka,  dis- 
arm the  insurrectionists,  hold  them  as  prison- 
ers, level  their  fortifications,  and  intercept 
aggressive  invaders  on  "  Lane's  trail ";  *  *  all 
of  which  demands  the  officer  prudently  and 
politely  declined,  replying  that  he  was  there 
to  assist  in  serving  judicial  process,  and  not 
to  make  war  on  the  town  of  Topeka.f  t 

If,  as  had  been  alleged,  General  Smith  was 
at  first  inclined  to  regard  the  pro-slavery  side 
with  favor,  their  arrogance  and  excesses  soon 
removed  his  prejudices,  and  he  wrote  an  un- 
sparing report  of  the  situation  to  the  War 
Department. 

"  In  explanation  of  the  position  of  affairs,  lately  and 
now,  I  may  remark  that  there  are  more  than  two  op- 
posing parties  in  the  territory.  The  citizens  of  the 
territory  who  formed  the  majority  in  the  organization 
of  the  territorial  government,  and  in  the  elections  for 
its  legislature  and  inferior  officers,  form  one  party. 
The  persons  who  organized  a  State  government,  and 
attempted  to  put  it  in  operation  against  the  authority 
of  that  established  by  Congress,  form  another.  A 
party,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  former  Senator  from 
Missouri,  and  which  is  composed  in  a  great  part  Ot 
citizens  from  that  State,  who  have  come  into  this  ter- 
ritory armed,  under  the  excitement  produced  by  re- 
ports exaggerated  in  all  cases,  and  in  many  absolutely 
false,  form  the  third.  There  is  a  fourth,  composed  of 
idle  men  congregated  from  various  parts,  who  assume 
to  arrest,  punish,  exile,  and  even  kill  all  those  whom 
they  assume  to  be  bad  citizens;  that  is,  those  who  will 
not  join  them  or  contribute  to  their  maintenance. 
Every  one  of  these  has  in  its  own  peculiar  way  (except 
some  few  of  the  first  party)  thrown  aside  all  regard  to 
law,  and  even  honesty,  and  the  territory  under  their 
sway  is  ravaged  from  one  end  to  the  other.  .  .  . 
Until  the  day  before  yesterday  I  was  deficient  in  force 

§  August  2$th,  1856.    Ibid.,  p.  80. 

||  Deas,  A.  A.  G. ,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cooke,  August 
28th,  1856.     Ibid.,  p.  85. 

If  Cooke  to  Deas,  August  31st,  1856.  Senate  Docs., 
3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  III.,  p.  89. 

*  *  Woodson  to  Cooke,  Sept.  1st,  1856.  Ibid.,  p.  90. 

1 1  Cooke  to  Woodson,  Sept.  2d,  1856.  Ibid.,  p.  91. 
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to  operate  against  all  these  at  once ;  and  the  acting 
governor  of  the  territory  did  not  seem  to  me  to  take 
a  right  view  of  affairs.  If  Mr.  Atchison  and  his  party 
had  had  the  direction  of  affairs,  they  could  not  have 
ordered  them  more  to  suit  his  purpose."  * 

All  such  truth  and  exposure  of  the  conspir- 
acy, however,  was  unpalatable  at  Washing- 
ton ;  and  Secretary  Jefferson  Davis,  while 
approving  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Cooke  and 
expressing  confidence  in  the  general,  neverthe- 
less curtly  indorsed  upon  his  report : 

"The  only  distinction  of  parties  which  in  a  military 
point  of  view  it  is  necessary  to  note  is  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes those  who  respect  and  maintain  the  laws 
and  organized  government  from  those  who  combine 
for  revolutionary  resistance  to  the  constitutional  au- 
thorities and  laws  of  the  land.  The  armed  combina- 
tion of  the  latter  class  come  within  the  denunciation  of 
the  President's  proclamation  and  are  proper  subjects 
upon  which  to  employ  the  military  force."  t 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  third 
governor  of  Kansas,  newly  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Pierce,  arrived  in  the  territory.  The  Kan- 
sas pro-slavery  cabal  had  upon  the  dismissal  of 
Shannon  fondly  hoped  that  one  of  their  own 
clique,  either  Secretary  Woodson  or  Surveyor 
General  John  Calhoun,  would  be  made  execu- 
tive, and  had  set  on  foot  active  efforts  in  that 
direction.  In  principle  and  purpose  they  en- 
joyed the  abundant  sympathy  of  the  Pierce 
administration ;  but  as  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1856  was  at  hand,  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  party  could  not  at  the  moment  be 
endangered  by  so  open  and  defiant  an  act  of 
partisanship.  It  was  still  essential  to  placate 
the  wounded  antislavery  sensibilities  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  Northern  States,  and  to 
this  end  John  W.  Geary  of  the  Keystone  State 
was  nominated  by  the  President  and  unani- 
mously confirmed  by  the  Senate.  He  was  a 
man  of  character  and  decision,  had  gone  to 
the  Mexican  War  as  a  volunteer  captain,  and 
had  been  made  a  colonel  and  intrusted  with  an 
important  command  for  merit.  Afterwards  he 
had  served  as  postmaster,  as  alcalde,  and  as 
mayor  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  the  tur- 
bulent gold  excitements  of  1848-9,  and  was 
again  made  a  funding  commissioner  by  the 
California  legislature.  J  Both  by  nature  and 
experience,  therefore,  he  seemed  well  fitted  to 
subdue  the  civil  commotions  of  Kansas. 

But  the  pro-slavery  leaders  of  the  territory 
were  very  far  from  relishing  or  desiring  quali- 
fications of  this  character.  In  one  of  their 
appeals  calling  upon  the  Missourians  for  "  as- 
sistance in  men,  provisions,  and  munitions,  that 
we  may  drive  out  the  'Army  of  the  North,'" 


they  had  given  the  President  and  the  public  a 
piece  of  their  mind  about  this  appointment. 

"  We  have  asked  the  appointment  of  a  successor," 
said  they,  "who  was  acquainted  with  our  condition," 
with  "  the  capacity  to  appreciate  and  the  boldness  and 
integrity  requisite  faithfully  to  discharge  his  duty  re- 
gardless of  the  possible  effect  it  might  have  upon  the 
election  of  some  petty  politician  in  a  distant  State.  In 
his  stead  we  have  one  appointed  who  is  ignorant  of  our 
condition,  a  stranger  to  our  people ;  who,  we  have  too 
much  cause  to  fear,  will,  if  no  worse,  prove  no  more 
efficient  to  protect  us  than  his  predecessors.  .  .  .  We 
cannot  await  the  convenience  in  coming  of  our  newly 
appointed  governor.  We  cannot  hazard  a  second  edi- 
tion of  imbecility  or  corruption  !  "  $ 

Animated  by  such  a  spirit,  they  now  bent 
all  their  energies  upon  concentrating  a  suf- 
ficient force  in  Kansas  to  crush  the  free-State 
men  before  the  new  governor  could  interfere. 
Acting  Governor  Woodson  had  by  proclama- 
tion declared  the  territory  in  a  state  of  "  open 
insurrection  and  rebellion,"  ||  and  the  officers 
of  the  skeleton  militia  were  hurriedly  enroll- 
ing the  Missourians,  giving  them  arms,  and 
planting  them  in  convenient  camps  for  a  final 
and  decisive  campaign. 

It  was  on  September  9th,  1856,  that  Gov- 
ernor Geary  and  his  party  landed  at  Leaven- 
worth. Even  on  his  approach  he  had  already 
been  compelled  to  note  and  verify  the  evi- 
dences of  civil  war.  He  had  met,  fleeing  from 
the  territory,  Governor  Shannon,  who  drew 
for  him  a  direful  picture  of  the  official  inheri- 
tance to  which  he  had  come.^j  While  this  in- 
terview took  place,  during  the  landing  of  the 
boat  at  Glasgow,  a  company  of  sixty  Missouri 
Border  Ruffians  was  embarking,  with  wagons, 
arms,  and  cannon,  and  with  the  open  declara- 
tion that  they  were  bound  for  Kansas  to  hunt 
and  kill  "  abolitionists."  *  *  Similar  belligerent 
preparations  were  in  progress  at  all  the  river 
towns  they  touched.  At  Kansas  City  the  vigi- 
lance committee  of  the  blockade  boarded  and 
searched  the  boat  for  concealed  "abolitionists." 
Finally  arrived  at  Leavenworth,  the  governor 
saw  a  repetition  of  the  same  scenes, —  parades 
and  military  control  in  the  streets,  fugitives 
within  the  inclosure  of  the  fort,  and  hundreds 
of  minor  evidences  of  lawlessness  and  a  reign 
of  terror. 

Governor  Geary  went  at  once  to  the  fort, 
where  he  spent  the  day  in  consultation  with 
General  Smith.  That  same  evening  he  wrote 
to  Secretary  of  State  Marcy  a  report  of  the 
day's  impressions  which  was  anything  but 
reassuring  —  Leavenworth  in  the  hands  of 
armed  men  committing   outrages  under  the 


*  Smith  to  Cooper,  Sept.  10th,  1856.    Senate  Docs.,        t"  Washington  Union,"  August  1st,  1856. 
3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  III.,  p.  80.  %  Gihon,  p.  130. 

t  Sec.   War,  endorsement,   Sept.    23d,  on  letter  of  -~  ||  Woodson,  Proclamation,  August  25th,  1S56.    Sen- 
Gen.  Smith  to  A.  G.,  Sept.  10th,  1856.    Senate  Docs.,  ate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  III.,  p.  80. 
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shadow  of  authority ;  theft  and  murder  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  highways;  farms  plundered 
and  deserted :  agitation,  excitement,  and  utter 
insecurity  everywhere,  and  the  number  of 
troops  insufficient  to  compel  peace  and  order. 
All  this  was  not  the  worst,  however.  Deep  in 
the  background  stood  the  sinister  apparition  of 
the  Atchison  cabal. 

••  I  find,"  wrote  he,  "  that  I  have  not  simply  to  con- 
tend against  bands  of  armed  ruffians  and  brigands 
whose  sole  aim  and  end  is  assassination  and  robbery 
—  infatuated  adherents  and  advocates  of  conflicting  po- 
litical sentiments  and  local  institutions  —  and  evil-dis- 
posed persons  actuated  by  a  desire  to  obtain  elevated 
positions  ;  but  worst  of  all,  against  the  influence  of 
men  who  have  been  placed  in  authority  and  have  em- 
ployed all  the  destructive  agents  around  them  to  pro- 
mote their  own  personal  interests  at  the  sacrifice  of 
every  just,  honorable,  and  lawful  consideration.  .  .  . 
Such  is  the  condition  of  Kansas  faintly  pictured.  .  .  . 
In  making  the  foregoing  statements  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  I  deem  it 
important  that  you  should  be  apprised  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  case;  and  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of 
such  revelations,  they  will  be  given  from  time  to  time 
without  extenuation."* 

Discouraging  as  he  found  his  new  task  of 
administration,  Governor  Geary  grappled  with 
it  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  decision.  The  day 
following  his  interview  with  General  Smith 
found  him  at  Lecompton,  the  nominal  capital 
of  the  territory,  where  the  other  territorial  of- 
ficials, Woodson,  Calhoun,  Donaldson,  Sheriff 
Jones,  Lecompte,  Cato,  and  others,  constituted 
the  ever-vigilant  working  force  of  the  Atchi- 
son cabal,  precisely  as  had  been  so  truthfully 
represented  to  him  by  General  Smith,  and  as 
he  had  so  graphically  described  in  his  yester- 
day's letter  to  Marcy.  Paying  little  heed  to 
their  profusely  offered  advice,  he  adhered  to 
his  determination  to  judge  for  himself,  and  at 
once  issued  an  inaugural  address,  declaring 
that  in  his  official  action  he  would  do  justice 
at  all  hazards,  that  he  desired  to  know  no  party 
and  no  section,  and  imploring  the  people  to 
bury  their  past  strifes,  and  devote  themselves 
to  peace,  industry,  and  the  material  develop- 
ment of  the  territory,  t  As  an  evidence  of  his 
earnestness  he  simultaneously  issued  two  proc- 
lamations, t  one  disbanding  the  volunteer  or 
Missouri  militia  lately  called  into  service  by 
Acting  Governor  Woodson,  and  the  other 
commanding  the  immediate  enrollment  of 
the  true  citizen  militia  of  Kansas  Territory, 
this  step  being  taken  by  the  advice  of  General 
Smith.  § 

He  soon  found  that  he  could  not  govern 


Kansas  with  paper  proclamations  alone.  His 
sudden  arrival  at  this  particular  juncture  was 
evidently  an  unexpected  contretemps.  While  he 
was  preaching  and  printing  his  sage  admoni- 
tions about  peace  and  prosperity  at  Lecompton, 
and  laboring  to  change  the  implements  of  civil 
war  into  plowshares  and  priming-hooks,  the 
Missouri  raid  against  Lawrence,  officially 
called  into  the  field  by  Woodson's  proclama- 
tion, was  about  to  deal  out  destruction  to  that 
town.  A  thousand  Border  Ruffians  (at  least 
two  eye-witnesses  say  twenty-five  hundred), 
led  by  their  recognized  Missouri  chiefs,  were 
at  that  moment  camped  within  striking  distance 
of  the  hated  "  New  Boston."  Their  published 
address,  which  declared  that  "  these  traitors, 
assassins,  and  robbers  must  now  be  punished, 
must  now  be  taught  a  lesson  they  will  remem- 
ber," that  "  Lane's  army  and  its  allies  must  be 
expelled  from  the  territory,"  left  no  doubt  of 
their  errand. 

This  news  reached  the  governor  about  mid- 
night of  his  second  day  in  Lecompton.  One 
of  the  brigadiers  of  the  skeleton  militia  was 
apparently  in  command,  and  not  yet  having 
caught  the  cue  of  the  governor's  intentions, 
reported  the  force  for  orders,  "in  the  field, 
ready  for  duty,  and  impatient  to  act."||  At 
about  the  same  hour  he  received  a  message 
from  the  agent  he  had  sent  to  Lawrence  to 
distribute  copies  of  his  inaugural,  that  the 
people  of  that  town  were  arming  and  prepar- 
ing to  receive  and  repel  this  contemplated 
attack  of  the  Missourians.  The  governor  was 
dumfounded  at  the  information.  His  prom- 
ises and  policy,  upon  which  the  ink  was  not 
yet  dry,  were  already  in  jeopardy.  Instead  of 
bringing  peace  his  advent  was  about  to  open 
war. 

In  this  contingency  the  governor  took  his 
measures  with  true  military  promptness.  He 
immediately  dispatched  to  the  Missouri  camp 
Secretary  Woodson  with  copies  of  his  inaugu- 
ral, and  the  adjutant-general  of  the  territory 
with  orders  to  disband  and  muster  out  of 
service  the  Missouri  volunteers,  fi  while  he 
himself,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  dragoons 
and  a  light  battery,  moved  rapidly  to  Law- 
rence, a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Entering 
that  town  at  sunrise,  he  found  a  few  hundred 
men  hastily  organized  for  defense  in  the  im- 
provised intrenchments  and  barricades  about 
the  place,  ready  enough  to  sell  their  lives,  but 
vastly  more  willing  to  intrust  their  protection 
to  the  governor's  authority  and  the  Federal 


*  Geary  to  Marcy,  Sept.  9th,  1856.  Senate  Docs., 
3d  Sess   34th  Cong.    Vol.  II.,  p.  88. 

t  Geary,  Inaugural  Address,  Sept.  nth,  1856.  Senate 
Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  III.,  p.  116. 

t  Geary,  Proclamation,  Sept.  nth,  1856.  Ibid.,  Vol. 
II.,   pp.  93-4. 
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troops.*  They  listened  to  his  speech  and 
readily  promised  to  obey  his  requirements. 

Since  the  Missourians  had  officially  re- 
ported themselves  to  him  as  subject  to  his 
orders,  the  governor  supposed  that  his  in- 
junctions, conveyed  to  them  in  writing  and 
print,  and  borne  by  the  Secretary  and  the  adju- 
tant-general of  the  territory,  would  suffice  to 
send  them  back  at  once  to  their  own  borders, 
and  he  returned  to  Lecompton  to  take  up  his 
thorny  duties  of  administration.  But  though 
forewarned  by  ex- Governor  Shannon  and  by 
General  Smith,  the  governor  did  not  yet  real- 
ize the  temper  and  purpose  of  either  the  cabal 
conspirators  or  the  Border- Ruffian  rank  and 
file.  He  had  just  dispatched  a  military  force 
in  another  direction  to  intercept  and  disarm 
a  raid  about  to  be  made  by  a  detachment  of 
Lane's  men,  when  news  came  to  him  that  the 
Missourians  were  still  moving  upon  Lawrence 
in  increased  force,  that  his  officers  had  not  yet 
delivered  theirorders,  and  that  skirmishing  had 
begun  between  the  outposts. 

Menaced  thus  with  dishonor  on  one  side 
and  contempt  on  the  other,  he  gathered  all 
his  available  Federal  troops,  and  hurrying  for- 
ward posted  them  between  Lawrence  and  the 
invaders.  Then  he  went  to  the  Missouri 
camp,  where  the  true  condition  of  affairs  be- 
gan to  dawn  upon  him.  All  the  Border-Ruffian 
chiefs  were  there,  headed  by  Atchison  in  per- 
son, who  was  evidently  the  controlling  force, 
though  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  named  Reid,  exercised 
nominal  command.!  He  found  his  orders 
unheeded  and  on  every  hand  mutterings  of 
impatience  and  threats  of  defiance.  These 
invading  aliens  had  not  the  least  disposition 

*  Colonel  Cooke  to  Porter,  A.  A.  G.,  Sept.  13th,  1856. 
Senate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  III.,  p.  113. 

t  Wilder,  p.   108;   Gihon,  p.  152. 
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Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.     Vol.  III.,  p.  121. 
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to  receive  commands  as  Kansas  militia ;  they 
invoked  that  name  only  as  a  cloak  to  shield 
them  from  the  legal  penalties  due  their  real 
character  as  organized  banditti. 

The  governor  called  the  chiefs  together  and 
made  them  an  earnest  harangue.  He  explained 
to  them  his  conciliatory  policy,  read  his  in- 
structions from  Washington,  affirmed  his  de- 
termination to  keep  peace,  and  appealed  per- 
sonally to  Atchison  to  aid  him  in  enforcing  law 
and  preserving  order.  That  wily  chief,  seeing 
that  refusal  would  put  him  in  the  attitude  of  a 
law-breaker,  feigned  a  ready  compliance,  and 
he  and  Reid,  his  factotum  commander,  made 
eloquent  speeches  "calculated  to  produce 
submission  to  the  legal  demands  made  upon 
them."  J  Some  of  the  lesser 
captains,  however,  were  mu- 
tinous, and  treated  the  gov- 
ernor to  choice  bits  of  Border- 
Ruffian  rhetoric.  Law  and 
violence  vibrated  in  uncertain 
balance,  when  Colonel  Cooke, 
commanding  the  Federal 
troops,  took  the  floor  and  cut 
the  knot  of  discussion  in  a 
summary  way.  "  I  felt  called 
f  upon  to  say  some  words  my- 
self," he  writes  naively.  "  ap- 
pealing to  these  militia  officers 
as  an  old  resident  of  Kansas 
and  friend  to  the  Missourians 
to  submit  to  the  patriotic  de- 
mand that  thev  should  retire. 
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assuring  them  of  my  ported  confidence  in  the 
inflexible  justice  of  the  governor,  and  that  it 
would  become  my  painful  duty  to  sustain  him 
at  the  cannon's  mouth."  *  This  argument  was 
decisive.  The  valiant  border  chiefs  felt  will- 
ing enough  to  lead  their  awkward  squads 
against  the  slight  barricades  of  Lawrence, 
but  quailed  at  the  unlooked-for  prospect  of 
encountering  the  carbines  and  sabers  of  half  a 
regiment  o\  regular  dragoons  and  the  grape- 
shot  of  a  well-drilled  light  battery.  They  ac- 
cepted the  inevitable :  and  swallowing  their 
g  and  still  nursing  their  revenge,  they  con- 
sented perforce  to  retire  and  be  "  honorably  " 
mustered  out.  But  for  this  narrow  contin- 
gency Lawrence  would  have  been  sacked  by 
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of  a  "  muster  out,"  rather  than  the  fine,  im- 
prisonment, or  halter  which  the  full  execution 
of  their  design  would  render  them  liable  to, 
another  detachment  of  Federal  dragoons  was 
enforcing  the  bogus  laws  upon  a  company  of 
free-State  men  who  had  just  had  a  skirmish 
with  another  detachment  of  this  same  invad- 
ing army  of  Border  Ruffians,  at  a  place  called 
Hickory  Point.  The  encounter  itself  had  all 
the  usual  characteristics  of  the  dozens  of  simi- 
lar affairs  which  occurred  during  this  prolonged 
period  of  border  warfare  —  a  neighborhood 
feud ;  neighborhood  violence ;  the  appearance 
of  organized  bands  for  retaliation  ;  the  taking 
of  forage,  animals,  and  property;  the  fortifying 
of  two  or  three  log-houses  by  a  pro- slavery 


the   direct   agency   of  the  territorial  cabal  a 
second  time. 

Nothing  could  more  forcibly  demonstrate 
the  unequal  character  of  the  contest  between 
the  slave-State  and  the  free-State  men  in 
Kansas,  even  in  these  manoeuvres  and  conflicts 
of  civil  war,  than  the  companion  exploit  to 
this  third  Lawrence  raid.  The  day  before 
Governor  Geary,  seconded  by  the  "cannon" 
argument  of  Colonel  Cooke,  was  convincing 
the  reluctant  Missourians  that  it  was  better  to 
accept,  as  a  reward  for  their  unfinished  expedi- 
tion, the  pay,  rations,  and  honorable  discharge 

"  Cooke  to  Porter,  Sept.  16th,  1856.    Senate  Docs., 
3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  III.,    p.  122. 


company  then  on  its  way  to  join  in  the  Law- 
rence attack,  and  finally  the  appearance  of  a 
more  numerous  free-State  party  to  dislodge 
them.  The  besieging  column,  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  had  brought  up 
a  brass  four-pounder,  lately  captured  from  the 
pro-slavery  men,  and  with  this  and  their  rifles 
kept  up  a  long-range  fire  for  about  six  hours, 
when  the  garrison  of  Border  Ruffians  capitu- 
lated on  condition  of  being  allowed  "  honor- 
ably "  to  evacuate  their  stronghold  and  retire. 
The  casualties  were  one  man  killed  and  several 
wounded. f 

t  Examination,  Senate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong. 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  156-169. 
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The  rejoicing  of  the  free-State  men  over 
this  not  too  brilliant  victory  was  short-lived. 
Returning  home  in  separate  squads,  they 
were  successively  intercepted  by  the  Federal 
dragoons  acting  as  a  posse  to  the  Deputy 
United  States  Marshal,  *  who  arrested  them 
on  civil  writs  obtained  in  haste  by  an  active 
member  of  the  territorial  cabal,  and  to  the 
number  of  eighty-nine  f  were  taken  prisoners 
to  Lecompton.  So  far  the  affair  had  been  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  as  to  have  become 
commonplace  —  a  frontier  "  free  fight,"  as 
they  themselves  described  and  regarded  it. 
But  now  it  took  on  a  truly  remarkable  aspect. 
Sterling  G.  Cato,  one  of  the  pro-slavery 
territorial  judges,  had  been  found  by  Gov- 
ernor Geary  in  the  Missouri  camp  drilling 
and  doing  duty  as  a  soldier,  \  ready  and 
doubtless  more  than  willing  to  take  part  in 
the  projected  sack  of  Lawrence.  This  Federal 
judge,  as  open  a  law-breaker  as  these  Hickory 
Point  prisoners  (the  two  affairs  really  forming 
part  of  one  and  the  same  enterprise),  now 
seated  himself  on  his  judicial  bench  and  com- 
mitted the  whole  party  for  trial  on  charge  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree ;  §  and  at  the  Octo- 
ber term  of  his  court  proceeded  to  try  and 
condemn  to  penalties  prescribed  by  the  bogus 
laws  some  eighteen  or  twenty  of  these  prisoners, 
for  offenses  in  which  in  equity  and  good  morals 

*  Captain  Wood  to  Colonel  Cooke,  Sept.  16th,  1856. 
Senate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.  Vol.  III.,  pp.  123- 
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he  was  personally particeps  criminis  —  some  of 
the  convicts  being  held  in  confinement  until 
the  following  March,  when  they  were  par- 
doned by  the  governor.  *  Inter  arma  silent 
leges,  say  the  publicists;  but  in  this  particular 
instance  the  license  of  guerilla  war,  the  fraudu- 
lent statutes  of  the  territory,  and  the  laws  of 
Congress  were  combined  and  perverted  with 
a  satanic  ingenuity  in  furtherance  of  this 
wretched  conspiracy. 

The  vigorous  proceedings  of  Governor 
Geary,  the  forced  retirement  of  the  Missou- 
rians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  the  free-State  partisans  on  the  other, 
had  the  effect  to  bring  the  guerilla  war  to  an 
abrupt  termination.  The  retribution  had  fallen 
very  unequally  upon  the  two  parties  to  the 
conflict,  f  but  this  was  due  to  the  legal  traps 
and  pitfalls  prepared  with  such  artful  design 
by  the  Atchison  conspiracy,  and  not  to  the 
personal  indifference  or  ill-will  of  the  gover- 
nor. He  strove  sincerely  to  restore  impartial 
administration;  he  completed  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  territorial  militia,  reenlisting  into 
the  Federal  service  one  pro-slavery  and  one 
free-State  company  for  police  duty.  By  the 
end  of  September  he  was  enabled  to  write  to 
Washington  that  "  peace  now  reigns  in  Kan- 
sas." Encouraged  by  this  success  in  allaying 
guerilla  strife,  he  next  endeavored  to  break 
up  the  existing  political  persecution  and  in- 
trigues. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Governor 
Geary  became  conscious,  to  his  great  surprise 
and  mortification,  that  he  had  been  nominated 
and  sent  to  Kansas  as  a  partisan  manoeuvre, 
and  not  to  institute  administrative  reforms; 
that  his  instructions,  written  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign,  to  tranquillize  Kansas  by 


his  "  energy,  impartiality,  and  discretion,"  \ 
really  meant  that  after  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
elected  he  should  satisfy  the  Atchison  cabal. 
In  less  than  six  months  after  he  had  come 
to  the  territory,  clothed  with  the  executive 
authority,  speaking  the  President's  voice,  and 
representing  the  unlimited  military  power  of 
the  republic,  he,  the  third  Democratic  governor 
of  Kansas,  was,  like  his  predecessors,  in 
secret  and  ignoble  flight  from  the  province 
he  had  so  trustfully  come  to  rule,  contemned 
and  execrated  by  his  party  associates,  aban- 
doned and  disgraced  by  the  Administration 
which  had  appointed  him,  and  without  pro- 
tection to  guard  him  from  the  assault  of  high- 
wayman or  assassin.  Humiliating  as  was  this 
local  conspiracy  to  plant  servitude  in  Kansas, 
a  more  aggressive  political  movement  to 
nationalize  slavery  in  all  the  Union  was  about 
to  eclipse  it. 

THE  CONVENTIONS  OF   1856. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  spring  of  the  year 
1856  saw  an  almost  spontaneous  impulse  to- 
ward the  formation  of  a  new  party.  As  already 
described,  it  was  a  transition  period  in  politics. 
The  disorganization  of  the  Whig  party  was  ma- 
terially increased  and  hastened  by  the  failure, 
two  years  before,  to  make  Lincoln  a  Senator. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  election  of  Trumbull 
served  quite  as  effectively  to  consolidate  the 
Democratic  rebellion  against  Douglas  in  his 
blind  determination  to  make  the  support  of 
his  Nebraska  'bill  a  test  of  party  orthodoxy. 
Many  of  the  Northern  counties  formed  "  Re- 
publican "  organizations  in  the  two  previous 
years ;  but  the  name  was  entirely  local,  while 
the  opposition,  not  yet  united,  but  fighting 
in  factions  against  the  Nebraska  bill,  only 


*  Gihon,  pp.  142-3.  Geary,  Executive  Minutes,  Sen- 
ate Docs.,  1st  Sess.  35th  Cong.    Vol.  VI.,  p.  195. 

t  The  Kansas  territorial  legislature,  in  the  year 
1859,  by  which  time  local  passion  had  greatly  sub- 
sided, by  law  empowered  anon-partisan  board  of  three 
commissioners  to  collect  sworn  testimony  concerning 
the  ravages  of  the  civil  war  in  Kansas,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  indemnity  from  the  General  Government 
for  the  individual  sufferers.  These  commissioners, 
after  a  careful  examination,  made  an  official  report,  from 
which  may  be  gleaned  an  interesting  summary  in  num- 
bers and  values  of  the  harvest  of  crime  and  destruction 
which  the  Kansas  contest  produced,  and  which  report 
can  be  relied  upon,  since  eye-witnesses  and  participants 
of  both  parties  freely  contributed  their  testimony  at  the 
invitation  of  the  commissioners. 

_  The  commissioners  fixed  the  period  of  the  war  as  be- 
ginning about  November  1st,  1 855,  and  continuing  until 
about  December  1st,  1856.  They  estimated  that  the  en- 
tire loss  and  destruction  of  property,  including  the 
cost  of  fitting  out  the  various  expeditions,  amounted  to 
an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000.  Fully  one- 
half  of  this  loss,  they  thought,  was  directly  sustained  by 
actual  settlers  of  Kansas.  They  received  petitions  and 
took  testimony  in  463  cases.  They  reported 41 7  cases  as 
X  Marcy  to  Geary,  August 


entitled  to  indemnity.    The  detailed  figures  and  values 
of  property  destroyed  are  presented  as  follows  : 

"Amount  of  crops  destroyed,  $37,349.61  ;  number 
of  buildings  burned  and  destroyed,  78;  horses  taken 
or  destroyed,  368 ;  cattle  taken  or  destroyed,  533. 
Amount  of  property  owned  by  pro-slavery  men,  $77,- 
198.99;  property  owned  by  free-State  men,  $335,- 
779.04;  property  taken  or  destroyed  by  pro-slavery 
men,  $318,718.63;  property  taken  or  destroyed  by 
free-State  men,  $94,529.40." 

About  the  loss  of  life  the  commissioners  say,  "  Al- 
though not  within  our  province,  we  may  be  excused  for 
stating  that,  from  the  most  reliable  information  that 
we  have  been  able  to  gather,  by  the  secret  warfare  of 
the  guerilla  system,  and  in  well-known  encounters, 
the  number  of  lives  sacrificed  in  Kansas  during  the 
period  mentioned  probably  exceeded  rather  than  fell 
short  of  two  hundred.  .  .  .  That  the  excitement  in 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  in  1S56,  was  insti- 
gated and  kept  up  by  garbled  and  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  Kansas  affairs,  published  in  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  newspapers,  is  true,  most  true ;  but  the 
half  of  what  was  done  by  either  party  was  never  chroni- 
cled!"—  House  Reports,  2d  Sess.  36th  Cong.  Vol. 
III.,  Part  1,  pp.  90  and  93. 
26th,  1856.    Gihon,  p.  272. 
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acknowledged  political  affinity  under  the  gen- 
eral term  of  the  u  Anti-Nebraska  "  party. 

In  the  absence  of  any  existing  party  ma- 
chinery, some  fifteen  editors  of  anti-Ne- 
braska newspapers  met  for  conference  at 
Decatur  on  the  2 2d  of  February  and  issued 
a  call  for  a  delegate  State  convention  of  the 
"Anti-Nebraska  party,"  to  meet  at  Bloom- 
ington  on  the  29th  of  May.  Prominent  lead- 
ers, as  a  rule,  hesitated  to  commit  themselves 
by  their  presence  at  Decatur.  Not  so  with 
Mr.  Lincoln.  He  could  not  attend  the  delib- 
erations as  an  editor;  but  he  doubtless  lent 
his  suggestion  and  advice,  for  we  find  him 
among  the  distinguished  guests  and  speakers 
at  the  banquet  which  followed  the  business 
session,  and  toasts  to  his  candidacy  as  "  the 
next  United  States  Senator"  show  that  his 
leadership  had  suffered  no  abatement.  The 
assembled  editors  purposely  set  the  Bloom- 
ington  convention  for  a  somewhat  late  day 
in  the  campaign,  and  before  the  time  arrived, 
the  political  situation  in  the  State  was  already 
much  more  clearly  defined. 

One  factor  which  greatly  baffled  the  calcu- 
lations and  forecast  of  politicians  was  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Know-Nothing  or  American 
party.  It  was  apparent  to  all  that  this  order 
or  affiliation  had  during  the  past  two  years 
spread  into  Illinois,  as  into  other  States.  But 
as  its  machinery  and  action  were  secret,  and  as 
no  general  election  had  occurred  since  1854  to 
exhibit  its  numerical  strength,  its  possible  scope 
and  influence  could  only  be  vaguely  estimated. 
Still  it  was  clearly  present  as  a  positive  force. 
Its  national  council  had  in  February  at  Phila- 
delphia nominated  Fillmore  and  Donelson  as 
a  presidential  ticket ;  but  the  preponderating 
Southern  membership  forced  an  indorsement 
of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  act  into  its  platform, 
which  destroyed  the  unity  and  power  of  the 
party,  driving  the  Northern  delegates  to  a  bolt. 
Nevertheless  many  Northern  voters,  indifferent 
to  the  slavery  issue,  still  sought  to  maintain  jts 
organization;  and  thus  in  Illinois  the  State 
Council  met  early  in  May,  ratified  the  nom- 
ination of  Fillmore  for  President,  and  nomi- 
nated candidates  for  governor  and  other  State 
offices.* 

The  Democratic  party,  or  rather  so  much  of 
that  party  as  did  not  openly  repudiate  the  pol- 
icy and  principle  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act, 
made  early  preparations  for  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign. The  great  loss  in  prestige  and  numbers 
he  had  already  sustained  admonished  Douglas 
that  his  political  fortunes  hung  in  a  doubtful  bal- 
ance. But  he  was  a  bold  and  aggressive  leader, 
to  whom  controversy  and  party  warfare  were 
rather  an  inspiration  than  a  discouragement. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  Democratic  State  con- 
*  "  History  of  Illinois,"  Davidson  and  Stuve,  p.  648. 


vention  nominated  for  governor  of  Illinois 
William  A.  Richardson,  late  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  body  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  he 
had  been  the  leader  to  whom  the  success  of 
the  Nebraska  bill  was  specially  intrusted,  and 
where  his  somewhat  unscrupulous  parliament- 
ary management  had  contributed  materially  to 
the  final  passage  of  that  measure. 

Thus  the  attitude  of  opposing  factions  and 
the  unorganized  unfolding  of  public  opinion, 
rather  than  any  mere  promptings  or  combina- 
tions of  leaders,  developed  the  cause  of  the 
an ti- Nebraska  men  of  Illinois.  Out  of  this 
condition  sprang  directly  one  important  ele- 
ment of  future  success.  Richardson's  candi- 
dacy, long  foreshadowed,  was  seen  to  require  an 
opposing  nominee  of  unusual  popularity.  He 
was  found  in  the  person  of  Colonel  William 
H.  Bissell,  late  a  Democratic  representative 
in  Congress,  where  he  had  denounced  disunion 
in  1850,  and  opposed  the  Nebraska  bill  in  1854. 
He  had  led  a  regiment  to  the  Mexican  war, 
and  fought  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista.  His  military  laurels  easily  carried  him 
into  Congress;  but  the  exposures  of  the  Mex- 
ican campaign  also  burdened  him  with  a  disease 
which  paralyzed  his  lower  limbs,  and  compelled 
retirement  from  active  politics  after  his  second 
term.  He  was  now,  however,  once  more  recov- 
ering; and  having  already  exhibited  civic  tal- 
ents of  a  high  order,  the  popular  voice  made 
light  of  his  physical  infirmity,  and  his  friends 
declared  their  readiness  to  match  the  brains 
of  Bissell  against  the  legs  of  his  opponents. 

One  piece  of  his  history  rendered  him  spe- 
cially acceptable  to  young  and  spirited  Western 
voters.  His  service  in  Congress  began  amid 
exciting  debates  over  the  Compromise  meas- 
ures of  1850,  when  the  Southern  fire-eaters 
were  already  rampant  and  reckless.  Seddon 
of  Virginia,  in  his  eagerness  to  depreciate  the 
North  and  glorify  the  South,  affirmed  in  a 
speech  that  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  "  at 
that  most  critical  juncture  when  all  seemed 
lost  save  honor,"  amid  the  discomfiture  and 
rout  of  "  the  brave  but  unfortunate  troops  of 
the  North  through  a  mistaken  order,"  "  the  no- 
ble regiment  of  Mississippians  "  had  snatched  ^ 
victory  from  the  jaws  of  death,  t  Replying 
some  days  later  to  Seddon's  innuendo,  Bis- 
sell, competent  by  his  presence  on  the  battle- 
field to  bear  witness,  retorted  that  when  the 
2d  Indiana  gave  way,  it  was  McKee's  2d 
Kentucky,  Hardin's  1st  Illinois,  and  Bissell's 
2d  Illinois  which  had  retrieved  the  fortunes 
of  the  hour,  and  that  the  vaunted  Mississippi 
regiment  was  not  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  scene  of  action.  Properly  this  was  an  is- 
sue of  veracity  between  Seddon  and  Bissell,  of 
t  January  23d,  1850;  "  Globe,"  app.  78. 
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easy  solution.  But  Jefferson  Davis,  who  com- 
manded the  Mississippi  regiment  in  question, 
began  an  interchange  of  notes  with  Bissell 
which  from  the  first  smelt  of  gunpowder. 
Were  his  reported  remarks  correct  ?  asked 
Davis  in  substance.  Bissell  answered,  repeat- 
ing the  language  of  his  speech  and  defining 
the  spot  and  the  time  to  which  it  applied,  add- 
ing, "  I  deem  it  due,  in  justice  alike  to  myself 
and  the  Mississippi  regiment,  to  say  that  I 
made  no  charge  against  that  regiment."  Davis 
persisting,  then  asked,  in  substance,  whether  he 
meant  to  deny  General  Lane's  official  report 
that  "  the  regiment  of  Mississippians  came  to 
the  rescue  at  the  proper  time  to  save  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day."  Bissell  rejoined,  u  My  re- 
marks had  reference  to  a  different  time  and  place 
from  those  referred  to  by  General  Lane." 

At  this  point  both  parties  might  with  great 
propriety  have  ended  the  correspondence. 
Sufficient  inquiry  had  been  met  by  generous 
explanation.  But  Davis,  apparently  determined 
to  push  Bissell  to  the  wall,  now  sent  his  chal- 
lenge. This  time,  however,  he  met  his  match 
in  courage.  Bissell  named  an  officer  of  the 
army  as  his  second,  instructing  him  to  suggest 
as  weapons  "muskets,  loaded  with  ball  and 
buckshot."  The  terms  of  combat  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  formally  proposed  be- 
tween the  friends  who  met  to  arrange  matters, 
but  they  were  evidently  understood ;  for  the 
affair  was  hushed  up,  with  the  simple  addition 
to  Bissell's  first  reply  that  he  was  willing  to 
award  the  Mississippi  regiment  "  the  credit 
due  to  their  gallant  and  distinguished  services 
in  that  battle." 

The  Bloomington  convention  came  togeth- 
er according  to  call  on  the  29th  of  May.  By 
this  time  the  active  and  observant  politicians 
of  the  State  had  become  convinced  that  the 
anti-Nebraska  struggle  was  not  a  mere  tem- 
porary and  insignificant  "  abolition  "  excite- 
ment, but  a  deep  and  abiding  political  issue, 
involving  in  the  fate  of  slavery  the  fate  of 
the  nation.  Minor  and  past  differences  were 
therefore  generously  postponed  or  waived  in 
favor  of  a  hearty  coalition  on  the  single  dom- 
inant question.  A  most  notable  gathering  of 
the  clans  was  the  result.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  counties  sent  regularly  chosen  delega- 
tions ;  the  rest  were  volunteers.  In  spirit  and 
enthusiasm,  therefore,  it  was  rather  a  mass- 
meeting  than  a  convention;  but  every  man 
present  was  in  some  sort  a  leader  in  his  own 
locality.  The  assemblage  was  much  more 
representative  than  similar  bodies  gathered  by 
the  ordinary  caucus  machinery.  It  was  an 
earnest  and  determined  council  of  five  or  six 
hundred  cool,  sagacious,  independent  thinkers, 
called  together  by  a  great  public  exigency,  led 
and  directed  by  the  first  minds  of  the  State. 


Not  only  did  it  show  a  brilliant  array  of  emi- 
nent names,  but  a  remarkable  contrast  of  for- 
mer antagonisms:  Whigs,  Democrats,  Free- 
soilers,  Know-nothings,  Abolitionists;  Judd, 
Yates,  Peck,  Swett,  Trumbull,  Davis,  Lovejoy, 
Browning,  Codding,  Williams, and  many  more. 
Chief  among  these,  as  adviser  and  actor,  was 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Rarely  has  a  deliberative  body  met  under 
circumstances  more  exciting  than  did  this  one. 
The  Congressional  debates  at  Washington  and 
the  civil  war  in  Kansas  were  each  at  a  cul- 
mination of  passion  and  incident.  Within  ten 
days  Sumner  had  been  struck  down  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  town  of  Lawrence  sacked  by 
the  guerilla  posse  of  Atchison  and  Sheriff 
Jones.  Ex-Governor  Reeder,  of  that  suffering 
territory,  addressed  the  citizens  of  Bloomington 
and  the  earliest-arriving  delegates  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  28th,  bringing  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  Kansas  conflict  into  the  convention 
itself. 

The  convention  met  and  conducted  its 
work  with  earnestness  and  dignity.  Bissell, 
already  designated  by  unmistakable  popular 
indications,  was  nominated  for  governor  by 
acclamation.  The  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor  was  named  in  like  manner.  So  little 
did  the  convention  think  or  care  about  the 
mere  distribution  of  political  honors  on  the 
one  hand,  and  so  much,  on  the  other,  did  it 
regard  and  provide  for  the  success  of  the  cause, 
that  it  did  not  even  ballot  for  the  remaining 
candidates  on  the  State  ticket,  but  deputed  to  a 
committee  the  task  of  selecting  and  arranging 
them,  and  adopted  its  report  as  a  whole  and  by 
acclamation.  The  more  difficult  task  of  draft- 
ing a  platform  was  performed  by  another  com- 
mittee, with  such  prudence  that  it  too  received 
a  unanimous  acceptance.  It  boldly  adopted 
the  Republican  name,  formulated  the  Repub- 
lican creed,  and  the  convention  further  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  the  coming  Republican 
national  convention. 

There  were  stirring  speeches  by  eloquent 
leaders,  eagerly  listened  to  and  vociferously  ap- 
plauded ;  but  scarcely  a  man  stirred  from  his 
seat  in  the  crowded  hall  until  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
been  heard.  Every  one  felt  the  fitness  of  his 
making  the  closing  argument  and  exhortation, 
and  right  nobly  did  he  honor  their  demand.  A 
silence  full  of  emotion  filled  the  assembly  as 
for  a  moment  before  beginning  his  tall  form 
stood  in  commanding  attitude  on  the  rostrum, 
the  impressiveness  of  his  theme  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  occasion  reflected  in  his  thought- 
ful and  earnest  features.  The  spell  of  the  hour 
was  visibly  upon  him  ;  and  holding  his  audi- 
ence in  rapt  attention,  he  closed  in  a  brilliant 
peroration  with  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  join 
the  Republican  standard,  to 
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"  Come  as  the  winds  come,  when  forests  are  rended  ; 
Conic  as  the  waves  come,  when  navies  are  stranded." 

The  influence  was  irresistible;  the  audience 
rose  and  acknowledged  the  speaker's  power 
with  cheer  upon  cheer.  Unfortunately  the 
speech  was  never  reported;  but  its  effect  lives 
vividly  in  the  memory  of  all  who  heard  it,  and 
it  crowned  his  right  to  popular  leadership  in 
his  own  State,  which  thereafter  was  never  dis- 
puted. 

The  organization  of  the  Republican  party 
for  the  nation  at  large  proceeded  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  the  State 
of  Illinois.  Pursuant  to  separate  preliminary 
correspondence  and  calls  from  State  commit- 
tees, a  general  meeting  of  prominent  Repub- 
licans or  anti- Nebraska  politicians  from  all 
parts  of  the  North,  and  even  from  a  few  bor- 
der slave  States,  came  together  at  Pittsburgh 
on  Washington's  birthday,  February  2 2d. 
Ohio,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  sent  the 
largest  contingents ;  but  around  this  great  cen- 
tral nucleus  were  gathered  small  but  earnest 
delegations,  aggregating  between  three  and 
four  hundred  zealous  leaders,  representing 
twenty-eight  States  and  territories.  It  was 
merely  an  informal  mass  convention;  but  many 
of  the  delegates  were  men  of  national  char- 
acter, each  of  whose  names  was  itself  a  suf- 
ficient credential.  Above  all,  the  members 
caught  the  inspiration  of  wisdom  from  their 
opportunity;  they  were  cautious,  moderate, 
conciliatory,  and  unambitious  to  act  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  hour.  They  contented 
themselves  with  the  usual  parliamentary  rou- 
tine; appointed  a  committee  on  national  or- 
ganization; issued  a  call  for  a  delegate 
convention  ;  and  adopted  and  put  forth  a  stir- 
ring address  to  the  country.  Their  resolutions 
were  brief,  and  formulated  but  four  demands: 
the  repeal  of  all  laws  which  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  territories  once  conse- 
crated to  freedom;  resistance  by  constitutional 
means  to  slavery  in  any  United  States  terri- 
tory; the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas  as 
a  free  State,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  present 
national  Administiation. 

In  response  to  the  official  call  embodied  in 
the  Pittsburgh  address,  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  Republican  party  met  at  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  17th  of  June,  1856.  The 
character  and  dignity  of  the  Pittsburgh  pro- 
ceedings assured  the  new  party  of  immediate 
prestige  and  acceptance;  with  so  favorable 
a  sponsorship  it  sprang  full-armed  into  the 
political  conflict.  That  conflict  which  opened 
the  year  with  the  long  congressional  contest 
over  the  speakership,  and  which  found  its  only 
solution  in  the  choice  of  Banks  by  a  plurality 
vote,  had  been  fed  by  fierce  congressional  de- 
bates, by  presidential  messages  and  proclama- 


tions, by  national  conventions,  by  the  Sumner 
assault,  by  the  Kansas  war;  the  body  politic 
throbbed  with  activity  and  excitement  in  every 
fiber.  Every  free  State  and  several  border 
States  and  territories  were  represented  in  the 
Philadelphia  convention;  its  regular  and  ir- 
regular delegates  counted  nearly  a  full  thou- 
sand of  eager  local  leaders,  full  of  the  zeal  of 
new  proselytes. 

The  party  was  too  young  and  its  prospect 
of  immediate  success  altogether  too  slender 
to  develop  any  serious  rivalry  for  a  presiden- 
tial nomination.  Because  its  strength  lay 
evidently  among  the  former  adherents  of  the 
now  dissolved  and  abandoned  Whig  party, 
Seward  naturally  took  highest  rank  in  leader- 
ship ;  after  him  stood  Chase  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  independent  Democrats,  who, 
bringing  fewer  voters,  had  nevertheless  con- 
tributed the  main  share  of  the  courageous 
pioneer  work.  It  is,  however,  a  just  tribute  to 
their  sagacity  that  they  were  willing  to  wait 
for  the  maturer  strength  and  riper  opportu- 
nities of  the  new  organization.  Mr.  Justice 
McLean  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  an  eminent 
jurist,  a  faithful  Whig,  whose  character  happily 
combined  both  the  energy  and  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  great  West,  also  had  a  large  follow- 
ing; but  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
convention  found  a  more  typical  leader,  young 
in  years,  daring  in  character,  brilliant  in  ex- 
ploit ;  and  after  one  informal  ballot  it  nomi- 
nated John  C.  Fremont  of  California.  The 
credit  of  the  selection  and  its  successful  man- 
agement has  been  popularly  awarded  to  Fran- 
cis P.  Blair,  senior,  somewhat  famous  as  the 
talented  and  powerful  newspaper  lieutenant 
of  President  Jackson ;  but  it  was  rather  an 
intuitive  popular  choice,  which  at  the  moment 
seemed  so  indisputably  appropriate  as  to  pre- 
clude necessity  for  artful  intrigue. 

There  was  a  dash  of  romance  in  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Fremont  which  gave  his 
nomination  a  high  popular  relish.  Of  French 
descent,  born  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  orphaned 
at  an  early  age,  he  acquired  a  scientific  edu- 
cation largely  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  in 
private  study;  a  sea  voyage  as  teacher  of 
mathematics,  and  employment  in  a  railroad 
survey  through  the  then  wilderness  of  the 
Tennessee  Mountains,  developed  the  taste 
and  the  qualifications  that  made  him  useful 
as  an  assistant  in  Nicollet's  scientific  explora- 
tion of  the  great  plateau  where  the  Missis- 
sippi River  finds  its  sources,  and  secured  his 
appointment  as  second  lieutenant  of  topo- 
graphical engineers.  These  labors  brought 
him  to  Washington,  where  the  same  Gallic 
restlessness  and  recklessness  which  had  ren- 
dered the  restraint  of  schools  insupportable 
brought  about  an  attachment,  elopement,  and 
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marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Senator  Ben- 
ton of  Missouri. 

Reconciliation  followed  in  good  time ;  and 
the  unexplored  great  West  being  Benton's 
peculiar  hobby,  through  his  influence  Fre- 
mont was  sent  with  an  exploring  party  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Under  his  command  sim- 
ilar expeditions  were  repeated  again  and 
again  to  that  yet  mysterious  wonderland ;  and 
never  were  the  wildest  fictions  read  with  more 
avidity  than  his  official  reports  of  daily  adven- 
ture and  danger  and  discovery,  of  scaling  un- 
climbed  mountains,  wrecking  his  canoes  on 
the  rapids  of  unvisited  rivers,  parleying  or 
battling  with  hostile  Indians,  or  facing  star- 
vation while  hemmed  in  by  trackless  snows. 
One  of  these  journeys  had  led  him  to  the 
Pacific  coast  when  our  war  with  Mexico  let 
loose  the  spirit  of  revolution  in  the  then 
Mexican  province  of  California.  With  the 
abandon  of  a  petrel  in  a  storm,  Fremont 
joined  his  little  company  of  explorers  to  the 
insurrectionary  faction,  organized  the  revolt, 
improvised  and  took  command  of  a  mounted 
regiment,  overturned  the  tottering  local  Mexi- 
can authority  and  put  her  remnant  of  officials 
to  flight,  setting  up  instead  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment under  a  declaration  of  independence. 
Vol.  XXXIV.— 15. 


With  others  he  skillfully  assisted  in  turning 
this  movement  into  a  conquest  of  the  country 
for  the  United  States;  and  when  through 
the  famous  gold  discoveries  California  was 
soon  afterwards  organized  and  admitted  as 
a  new  State  of  the  Union,  Fremont  became 
for  a  brief  period  one  of  her  first  United  States 
Senators. 

So  salient  a  record  could  not  well  be  with- 
out strong  contrasts,  and  of  these  unsparing 
criticism  took  advantage.  High  romance  was 
changed  to  merciless  ridicule  by  thousands  of 
sharp  newspaper  quills  in  the  savage  dissec- 
tions to  which  presidential  candidates  are  sub- 
jected. Hostile  journals  delineated  Fremont 
as  a  shallow,  vainglorious,  "  woolly-horse," 
"mule-eating,"  "free-love,"  "nigger-embrac- 
ing" black  Republican;  an  extravagant,  in- 
subordinate, reckless  adventurer;  a  financial 
spendthrift  and  political  mountebank.  As  the 
reading  public  is  not  always  skillful  in  winnow- 
ing truth  from  libel  when  artfully  mixed  in 
print,  even  the  grossest  calumnies  were  not 
without  their  effect  in  contributing  to  his  de- 
feat. To  the  sanguine  zeal  of  the  new  Re- 
publican party,  however,  Fremont  was  for  the 
hour  a  heroic  and  ideal  leader;  for  upon  the 
vital  point  at  issue,  his  antislaverv  votes  and 
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clear  declarations  satisfied  every  doubt  and 
inspired  unlimited  confidence. 

However  picturesquely  Fremont  for  the 
moment  loomed  up  as  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  Republican  party,  future  historical  interest 
centers  upon  the  second  act  of  the  Philadel- 
phia convention.  It  shows  us  how  strangely 
to  human  wisdom  vibrate  the  delicately  bal- 
anced scales  of  fate  ;  or  rather  how  inscrutable 


being  scattered  among  thirteen  other  names.1* 
The  dominating  thought  of  the  convention 
being  the  assertion  of  principle,  and  not  the 
promotion  of  men,  there  was  no  further  con- 
test;! and  though  Mr.  Dayton  had  not  re- 
ceived a  majority  support,  his  nomination  was 
nevertheless  at  once  made  unanimous.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  eccentricities  of  nomi- 
nating conventions  when  in  thislistless  and  drift- 
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and  yet  how  unerring  are  the  far-reaching 
pro<  esses  of  divine  providence.  The  principal 
candidate  having  been  selected  without  con- 
tention or  delay,  the  convention  proceeded 
to  a  nomination  for  Vice-President.  On  the 
first  informal  ballot  William  L.  Dayton  of 
New  Jersey  r>-<  eived  259  votes  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Illinois   no;  the  remaining  votes 

For  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania,  43 ;  Preston 
King  of  New  York,  9;  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachu- 
setts, 36;  Thomas  II.  Ford  of  Ohio,  7;  Cassius  M.Clay 
of  Kentucky,  3;  Jacob  Collamer  of  Vermont,  15;  Will- 
iam  F.Johnston  of  Pennsylvania,  2;  Nathaniel  P.  Banks 
of  Massachusetts, 46 ;  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts, 

7;  William  Pennington  of  New  Jersey,  1 ; Carey  of 

New  Jersey,  3;  S.  C.  Pomeroy  of  Kansas,  8;  J.  R.  Gid- 


ingmood  know  how  easily  an  opportune  speech 
from  some  eloquent  delegate  or  a  few  adroitly 
arranged  delegation  caucuses  might  have  re- 
versed this  result ;  and  imagination  may  not 
easily  construct  the  possible  changes  in  his- 
tory which  a  successful  campaign  of  the  ticket 
in  that  form  might  have  wrought.  What  would 
have  been  the  consequences  to  America  and 


dings 

Maine 


f  Ohio,  2.  The  vote  in  detail  for  Lincoln  was  : 
1;  New  Hampshire,  8;  Massachusetts,  7; 
Rhode  Psland,  2 ;  New  York,  3 ;  Pennsylvania,  1 1 ;  Ohio, 
2;  Tndiana,26;  Illinois, 33;  Michigan, 5;  California,  12. 
t  Mr.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  son  of  one  of  the  delegates  to 
Philadelphia, kindly  writes  us  :  "  Nothing  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln has  ever  written  is  more  characteristic  than  the 
following  note  from  him  to  my  father  just  after  the 
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humanity  had  the  Rebellion,  even  then  being 
vaguely  devised  by  Southern  Hotspurs,  burst 
upon  the  nation  in  the  winter  of  1856,  with 
the  nation's  sword  of  commander-in-chief  in 
the  hand  of  the  impulsive  Fremont,  and  Lin- 
coln, inheriting  the  patient  wariness  and  cool 
blood  of  three  generations  of  pioneers  and  In- 
dian-fighters, wielding  only  the  powerless  gavel 
of  Vice-President  ?  But  the  hour  of  destiny  had 
not  yet  struck. 

The  platform  devised  by  the  Philadelphia 
convention  was  unusually  bold  in  its  affirma- 
tions, and  most  happy  in  its  phraseology.  Not 
only  did  it  "deny  the  authority  of  Congress,  or 
of  a  territorial  legislature,  of  any  individual  or 
association  of  individuals,  to  give  legal  exist- 
ence to  slavery  in  any  territory  of  the  United 
States ;"  it  further  "  Resolved,  that  the  Consti- 
tution confers  upon  Congress  sovereign  power 
over  the  territories  of  the  United  States  for 
their  government,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  territories  those 
twin  relics  of  barbarism, —  polygamy  and  sla- 
very." At  Buchanan,  recently  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Cin- 
cinnati, it  aimed  a  barbed  shaft :  "  Resolved, 
that  the  highwayman's  plea  that '  might  makes 
right,'  embodied  in  the  Ostend  circular,  was  in 
every  respect  unworthy  of  American  diploma- 
cy, and  would  bring  shame  and  dishonor  upon 
any  government  or  people  that  gave  it  their 
sanction."  It  demanded  the  maintenance  of  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  the  union  of  the  States.  It  favored 
a  Pacific  railroad,  congressional  appropria- 
tions for  national  rivers  and  harbors ;  it  af- 
firmed liberty  of  conscience  and  equality  of 
rights ;  it  arraigned  the  policy  of  the  Admin- 
istration; demanded  the  immediate  admis- 
sion of  Kansas  as  a  State,  and  invited  "the 
affiliation  and  cooperation  of  men  of  all  parties, 
however  differing  from  them  in  other  respects, 
in  support  of  the  principles  declared." 

The  nominees  and  platform  of  the  Phila- 
delphia convention  were  accepted  by  the  oppo- 
sition voters  of  the  free  States  with  an  alacrity 
and  an  enthusiasm  beyond  the  calculation  of 
even  the  most  sanguine;  and  in  November 
a  vote  was  recorded  in  their  support  which, 
though  then  unsuccessful,  laid  the  secure  foun- 
dation of  an  early  victory,  and  permanently  es- 
tablished a  great  party  destined  to  carry  the 
country  through  trials  and  vicissitudes  equal  in 

convention  —  not  for  publication,  but  merely  as  a  pri- 
vate expression  of  his  feelings  to  an  old  acquaintance  : 

"  '  Springfield,  III.,  June  27,  1856. 
"  '  Hon.  John  Van  Dyke. 

" '  My  Dear  Sir  :  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
kind  notice  of  me  in  the  Philadelphia  convention. 


WILLIAM    L.    DAYTON. 
(FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH     BY    MOSES    E.    ERTZ.) 

magnitude  and  results  to  any  which  the  world 
had  hitherto  witnessed. 

In  the  present  year  none  of  the  presiden- 
tial honors  were  reserved  for  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. While  Lincoln  thus  narrowly  missed  a 
nomination  for  the  second  place  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  his  fellow-citizen  and  competitor, 
Douglas,  failed  equally  to  obtain  the  nomina- 
tion he  so  much  coveted  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party.  The  Democratic 
national  convention  had  met  at  Cincinnati 
on  the  2d  day  of  June,  1856.  If  Douglas 
flattered  himself  that  such  eminent  services 
as  he  had  rendered  the  South  would  now  find 
their  reward,  his  disappointment  must  have 
been  severe.  A  frequent  phenomenon  of  hu- 
man nature  again  occurred.  While  the  bene- 
fits he  had  conferred  were  lightly  estimated 
or  totally  forgotten,  former  injuries  inflicted  in 
his  name  were  keenly  remembered  and  re- 
sented. But  three  prominent  candidates,  Bu- 
chanan, Pierce,  and  Douglas,  were  urged  upon 
the  convention.  The  indiscreet  crusade  of 
Douglas's  friends  against  "  old  fogies  "  in  1852 
had  defeated  Buchanan  and  nominated  Pierce; 
now,  by  the  turn  of  political  fortune,  Buchan- 
an's friends  were  able  to  wipe  out  the  double 
score  by  defeating  both  Pierce  and  Douglas. 
The  bulk  of  the  Southern  delegates  seem  to 
have  been  guided  by  the  mere  instinct  of  pres- 
ent utility;  they  voted  to  renominate  Pierce, 

" '  When  you  meet  Judge  Dayton  present  my  respects, 
and  tell  him  I  think  him  a  far  better  man  than  I  for 
the  position  he  is  in,  and  that  I  shall  support  both  him 
and  Colonel  Fremont  most  cordially.  Present  my  best 
respects  to  Mrs.  V.,  and  believe  me,    Yours  truly. 

"'A.  Lincoln.''  " 
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because  ot  his  subservient  Kansas  policy,  for- 
getting that  Douglas  had  not  only  begun  it, 
but  was  their  strongest  future  ally  to  continue 
it.  When  after  a  day  of  fruitless  balloting  they 
changed  their  votes  to  Douglas,  Buchanan,  the 
so-called  "old  fog v,"  just  returned  from  the  Eng- 
lish mission,  and  therefore  not  handicapped 
by  present  personal  jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings, had  secured  the  firm  adhesion  of  a 
decided  majority,  mainly  from  the  North.* 
The  "two-thirds  rule"  was  not  yet  fulfilled, 
but  at  this  juncture  the  friends  of  Pierce  and 
Douglas  yielded  to  the  inevitable,  and  with- 
drew their  favorites  in  the  interest  of  "  har- 
mony." On  the  seventeenth  ballot,  therefore, 
and  the  fifth  day  of  the  convention,  James 
Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania  became  the  unan- 
imous nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
President,  and  John  C.  Breckinridge  of  Ken- 
tucky for  Vice-President. 

The  famous  "Cincinnati  platform"  holds  a 
conspicuous  place  in  party  literature  for  length, 
for  vigor  of  language,  for  variety  of  topics,  for 
boldness  of  declaration ;  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  its  chief  merit  and  utility  lay  in  the  skill- 
ful concealment  of  its  central  thought  and 
purpose.  About  one-fourth  of  its  great  length 
is  devoted  to  what  to  the  eye  looks  like  a 
somewhat  elaborate  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  party  on  the  slavery  question. 
Eliminate  the  verbiage  and  there  only  re- 
mains an  indorsement  of  "  the  principles 
contained  in  the  organic  laws  establishing 
the  Territory  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska"  (non- 
interference by  Congress  with  slavery  in  State 
and  territory,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia) ; 
and  the  practical  application  of  "the  Princi- 
pe "  is  thus  further  defined  : 

"  Resolved,  that  we  recognize  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple  ofall  the  territories,  including  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
acting  through  the  legally  and  fairly  expressed  will  of 
a  majority  of  actual  residents,  and  whenever  the  num- 
ber of  their  inhabitants  justifies  it,  to  form  a  Constitu- 
tion with  or  without  domestic  slavery,  and  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the 
other  States." 

We  have  already  seen  how  deliberately  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  "the  principle "  was  vio- 
lated by  the  Democratic  national  administra- 
tion of  President  Pierce,  and  by  nearly  all  the 
Democratic  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  ;  and  we  shall  see  how  the  more  ex- 
plicit resolution  was  again  even  more  flagrantly 

*  On  the  sixteenth  ballot  Buchanan  received  168 
votes,  of  which  1 2 r  were  from  the  free  States  and  47 
from  the  slave  States;  Douglas  received  122  votes,  of 
which  49  were  from  the  free  States  and  73  from  the 
slave  States;  Cass  received  6  votes,  all  from  the  free 
States  ;  Pierce  had  been  finally  dropped  on  the  previous 
ballot. — "  Proceedings  of  Cincinnati  Convention,"  p. 
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t  The  vote  more  in  detail  was  :  For  Buchanan,  slave 
States,  Alabama,  9 ;  Arkansas,  4 ;  Delaware,  3  ;  Flor- 


violated  by  the  Democratic  national  adminis- 
tration and  party  under  President  Buchanan. 

For  the  present,  however,  these  well-rounded 
phrases  were  especially  convenient ;  first,  to 
prevent  any  schism  in  the  Cincinnati  conven- 
tion itself,  and,  secondly,  to  furnish  points  for 
campaign  speeches  ;  politicians  not  having 
any  pressing  desire,  nor  voters  the  requisite 
critical  skill,  to  demonstrate  how  they  left  un- 
touched the  whole  brood  of  pertinent  queries 
which  the  discussion  had  already  raised,  and 
which  at  the  very  next  national  convention 
were  destined  to  disrupt  and  defeat  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  For  this  occasion  the  studied 
ambiguity  of  the  Cincinnati  platform  made 
possible  a  last  cooperation  of  North  and  South, 
in  the  face  of  carefully  concealed  mental  res- 
ervations, to  secure  a  presidential  victory. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  de- 
scribe the  incidents  of  the  national  canvass, 
but  only  to  record  its  results.  At  the  election 
of  November,  1856,  Buchanan  was  chosen 
President.  The  popular  vote  in  the  nation  at 
large  stood:  Buchanan,  1,838,169  ;  Fremont, 
1,341,264;  Fillmore,  874,534.  By  States  Bu- 
chanan received  the  votes  of  fourteen  slave 
States  and  five  free  States,  a  total  of  174  elec- 
tors ;  Fremont  the  vote  of  eleven  free  States, 
a  total  of  114  electors ;  and  Fillmore  the  vote 
of  one  slave  State,  a  total  of  eight  electors. t 

Our  recital  has  carried  us  forward  beyond 
the  regular  order  of  chronological  events; 
we  must  therefore  turn  back  and  once  more 
take  up  the  thread  of  local  political  history  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  Among  the  other  work 
of  the  Bloom  in  gton  convention  was  the  nom- 
ination of  a  full  ticket  of  Presidential  electors, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Abraham 
Lincoln.  While  this  was  a  gratifying  mark  of 
honor,  it  was  also  a  somewhat  onerous  post 
of  duty,  involving  a  laborious  campaign  of 
speech-making  in  support  of  the  Republican 
presidential  ticket.  This  duty  Mr.  Lincoln 
performed  with  faithful  zeal,  making  about 
fifty  speeches  before  election.  Among  the  ad- 
dresses which  he  thus  delivered  in  the  differ- 
ent counties,  it  is  interesting  to  read  a  frag- 
ment of  a  speech  he  made  at  Galena,  Illinois, 
discussing  the  charge  of  "  sectionalism,"  the 
identical  pretext  upon  which  the  South  inaugu- 
rated its  rebellion  against  his  administration 
four  years  afterward : 

ida,  3  ;  Ceorgia,  10  ;  Kentucky,  12  ;  Louisiana,  6;  Mis- 
sissippi, 7 ;  Missouri,  9  ;  North  Carolina,  10 ;  South 
Carolina,  8;  Tennessee,  12;  Texas,  4 ;  Virginia,  15. 
Free  States,  California,  4 ;  Illinois,  II;  Indiana,  13; 
New  Jersey,  7;  Pennsylvania,  27.    Total,  174. 

For  Fremont,  free  States,  Connecticut,  6  ;  Iowa,  4; 
Maine,  8;  Massachusetts,  13  ;  Michigan,  6;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 5  ;  New  York,  35  ;  Ohio,  23  ;  Rhode  Island,  4; 
Vermont,  5;  Wisconsin,  5.   Total,  114. 

For  Fillmore,  slave  State,  Maryland,  8. 
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Buchanan  and  Breckinridge, the  Americans, or 
Know-Nothings,  askingvotes  for  Fillmore  and 
Donelson,  and  the  Republicans  making  pros- 
elytes for  Fremont  and  Dayton  —  the  political 
campaign  of  1856  was  one  of  unabated  activ- 
ity and  excitement.  In  the  State  of  Illinois 
the  contest  resulted  in  a  drawn  battle.  The 
American  party  held  together  with  tolerable 
firmness  in  its  vote  for  President,  but  was 
largely  disintegrated  in  its  vote  on  the  ticket 
for  State  officers.  The  consequence  was  that 
Illinois  gave  a  plurality  of  9164  for  Buchanan, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  President,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  gave  a  plurality  of  4729 
for  Bissell,  the  Republican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor.! 

Half  victory  as  it  was,  it  furnished  the  Illinois 
Republicans  a  substantial  hope  of  the  full  tri- 
umph which  they  achieved  four  years  later. 
About  a  month  after  this  election,  at  a  Repub- 
lican banquet  given  in  Chicago  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1856,  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  as 
follows,  partly  in  criticism  of  the  last  annual 
message  of  President  Pierce,  but  more  espe- 
cially as  an  unsleeping  leader  and  prophet 
sounding  a  new  battle-call  and  pointing  out 
the  rising  star  of  promise  : 

"  We  have  another  annual  presidential  message. 
Like  a  rejected  lover  making  merry  at  the  wedding  of 
his  rival,  the  President  felicitates  himself  hugely  over 
the  late  presidential  election.  He  considers  the  result 
a  signal  triumph  of  good  principles  and  good  men,  and 
a  very  pointed  rebuke  of  bad  ones.  He  says  the  peo- 
ple did  it.  He  forgets  that  the  '  people,'  as  he  com- 
placently calls  only  those  who  voted  for  Buchanan,  are 
in  a  minority  of  the  whole  people  by  about  four  hun- 
dred thousand  votes  —  one  full  tenth  of  all  the  votes. 
Remembering  this,  he  might  perceive  that  the '  rebuke  ' 
may  not  be  quite  as  durable  as  he  seems  to  think  — 
that  the  majority  may  not  choose  to  remain  perma- 
nently rebuked  by  that  minority. 

"  The  President  thinks  the  great  body  of  us  Fre- 
monters,  being  ardently  attached  to  liberty,  in  the  ab- 
stract, were  duped  by  a  few  wicked  and  designing  men. 
There  is  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  on  this.  We 
think  he,  being  ardently  attached  to  the  hope  of  a  sec- 
ond term,  in  the  concrete,  was  duped  by  men  who  had 
liberty  every  way.  He  is  the  cat's-paw.  By  much  drag- 
ging of  chestnuts  from  the  fire  for  others  to  eat,  his  claws 
are  burnt  off  to  the  gristle,  and  he  is  thrown  aside  as 
unfit  for  further  use.  As  the  fool  said  of  King  Lear, 
when  his  daughters  had  turned  him  out-of-doors, '  He's 
a  shelled  peascod.'    [That's  a  sheal'd  peascod.  ] 

"  So  far  as  the  President  charges  us  'with  a  desire  to 
change  the  domestic  institutions  of  existing  States,'  and 
of 'doing  everything  in  our  power  to  deprive  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  moral  authority,'  for  the  whole 
party  on  belief,  and  for  myself  on  knowledge,  I  pro- 
nounce the  charge  an  unmixed  and  unmitigated  false- 
hood. 

"  Our  government  rests  in  public  opinion.  Whoever 
can  change  public  opinion  can  change  the  govern- 
ment practically  just  so  much.  Public  opinion,  on  any 
subject,  always  has  a  'central  idea,'  from  which  all  its 
minor  thoughts  radiate.  That '  central  idea '  in  our  polit- 

*  Galena  "Advertiser,"  copiedinto  the  Illinois  "State  mont    (Rep.),   96,180;   Fillmore    (Am.),  37,451.   For 

Journal,"  August  8th,  1856.  Governor,  Richardson  (Dem.),  106,643  ;  Bissell  (Rep.), 

tFor  President,   Buchanan  (Dem.),  105,344;   Fre-  111,372;   Morris  (Am.),  19,241. 
Vol.  XXXIV.— 16. 


"You  further  charge  us  with  being  disunionists.  If 
you  mean  that  it  is  our  aim  to  dissolve  the  Union,  I 
for  myself  answer  that  it  is  untrue ;  for  those  who  act 
with  me  I  answer  that  it  is  untrue.  Have  you  heard 
us  assert  that  as  our  aim?  Do  you  really  believe  that 
such  is  our  aim  ?  Do  you  find  it  in  our  platform,  our 
speeches,  our  conventions,  or  anywhere  ?  If  not,  with- 
draw the  charge. 

"  But  you  may  say  that  though  it  is  not  our  aim, 
it  will  be  the  result,  if  we  succeed,  and  that  we  are 
therefore  disunionists  in  fact.  This  is  a  grave  charge 
you  make  against  us,  and  we  certainly  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  you  specify  in  what  way  we  are  to  dissolve 
the  Union.    How  are  we  to  effect  this? 

"The  only  specification  offered  is  volunteered  by 
Mr.  Fillmore  in  his  Albany  speech.  His  charge  is  that 
if  we  elect  a  President  and  Vice-President  both  from 
the  free  States  it  will  dissolve  the  Union.  This  is  open 
folly.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  of 
different  States  ;  but  says  nothing  as  to  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  those  States.  In  1828  Andrew  Jackson 
of  Tennessee  and  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina 
were  elected  President  and  Vice-President,  both  from 
slave  States;  but  no  one  thought  of  dissolving  the 
Union  then  on  that  account.  In  1840  Harrison  of 
Ohio  and  Tyler  of  Virginia  were  elected.  In  1841 
Harrison  died  and  John  Tyler  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency, and  William  R.  King  of  Alabama  was  elected 
acting  Vice-President  by  the  Senate  ;  but  no  one  sup- 
posed that  the  Union  was  in  danger.  In  fact,  at  the 
very  time  Mr.  Fillmore  uttered  this  idle  charge,  the 
state  of  things  in  the  United  States  disproved  it. 
Mr.  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire  and  Mr.  Bright  of 
Indiana,  both  from  free  States,  are  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  the  Union  stands  and  will  stand.  You 
do  not  pretend  that  it  ought  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
and  the  facts  show  that  it  won't ;  therefore  the  charge 
may  be  dismissed  without  further  consideration. 

"  No  other  specification  is  made,  and  the  only  one 
that  could  be  made  is,  that  the  restoration  of  the  restric- 
tion of  1820  making  the  United  States  territory  free 
territory  would  dissolve  the  Union.  Gentlemen,  it  will 
require  a  decided  majority  to  pass  such  an  act.  We, 
the  majority,  being  able  constitutionally  to  do  all  that 
we  purpose,  would  have  no  desire  to  dissolve  the 
Union.  Do  you  say  that  such  restriction  of  slavery 
would  be  unconstitutional,  and  that  some  of  the  States 
would  not  submit  to  its  enforcement  ?  I  grant  you  that 
an  unconstitutional  act  is  not  a  law ;  but  I  do  not  ask 
and  will  not  take  your  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  tribunal 
to  decide  such  a  question,  and  we  will  submit  to  its 
decisions  ;  and  if  you  do  also,  there  will  be  an  end  of 
the  matter.  Will  you  ?  If  not,  who  are  the  disunionists, 
you  or  we  ?  We,  the  majority,  would  not  strive  to  dis- 
solve the  Union ;  and  if  any  attempt  is  made  it  must 
be  by  you,  who  so  loudly  stigmatize  us  as  disunionists. 

But  the  Union,  in  any  event,  will  not  be  dissolved. 
We  don't  want  to  dissolve  it,  and  if  you  attempt  it  we 
won't  let  you.  With  the  purse  and  sword,  the  army 
and  navy  and  treasury  in  our  hands  and  at  our  com- 
mand, you  could  not  do  it.  This  government  would  be 
very  weak  indeed  if  a  majority  with  a  disciplined  army 
and  navy  and  a  well-filled  treasury  could  not  preserve 
itself,  when  attacked  by  an  unarmed,  undisciplined, 
unorganized  minority.  All  this  talk  about  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  is  humbug,  nothing  but  folly.  We 
do  not  want  to  dissolve  the  Union;  you  shall  not."  * 

With  three  presidential  tickets  in  the  field  — 
with  the  Democrats  seeking  the  election  of 


no 
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tea]  public  opinion  at  the  beginning  was,  and  until  re- 
cently has  continued  to  be,  '  the  equality  of  men.'  And 
although  it  has  always  submitted  patiently  to  whatever 
ol  inequality  there  seemed  to  be  as  matter  of  actual 
necessity,  its  constant  working  has  been  a  steady  prog- 
ress towards  the  practical  equality  of  all  men.  The 
late  presidential  election  was  a  struggle  by  one  party 
to  discard  that  central  idea  and  to  substitute  for  it  the 
opposite  idea  that  slavery  is  right  in  the  abstract,  the 
workings  of  which  as  a  central  idea  may  be  the  per- 
petuity of  human  slavery  and  its  extension  to  all  coun- 
tries and  colors.  Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Richmond 
'  Enquirer,'  an  avowed  advocate  of  slavery,  regardless  of 
color,  in  order  to  favor  his  views,  invented  the  phrase 
■  -  e  equality,'  and  now  the  President,  in  his  mes- 
idopts  the  'Enquirer's'  catch-phrase,  telling  us 
the  people  'have  assertedthe  constitutional  equality  of 
each  and  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  as  States.'  The 
President  flatters  himself  that  the  new  central  idea  is 
completely  inaugurated ;  and  so  indeed  it  is,  so  far  as 
the  mere  fact  o(  a  presidential  election  can  inaugurate 
it.  To  us  it  is  left  to  know  that  the  majority  of  the  peo- 


ple have  not  yet  declared  for  it,  and  to  hope  that  they 
never  will.  All  of  us  who  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, taken  together,  are  a  majority  of  four  hundred 
thousand.  But  in  the  late  contest  we  were  divided  be- 
tween Fremont  and  Fillmore.  Can  we  not  come  to- 
gether for  the  future  ?  Let  every  one  who  really  believes, 
and  is  resolved,  that  free  society  is  not  and  shall  not 
be  a  failure,  and  who  can  conscientiously  declare  that 
in  the  past  contest  he  has  done  only  what  he  thought 
best,  let  every  such  one  have  charityto  believe  that  every 
other  one  can  say  as  much.  Thus  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones ;  let  past  differences  as  nothing  be ;  and  with 
steady  eye  on  the  real  issue,  let  us  reinaugurate  the 
good  old  '  central  ideas '  of  the  Republic.  We  can  do 
it.  The  human  heart  is  with  us,  God  is  with  us.  We 
shall  again  be  able  not  to  declare  that  '  all  States  as 
States  are  equal,'  nor  yet  that  *  all  citizens  as  citizens 
are  equal,'  but  to  renew  the  broader,  better  declaration, 
including  both  these  and  much  more,  that  '  all  men  are 
created  equal.'  "  * 

*  Illinois  "  State  Journal,"  December  16th,  1856. 


[We  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  aid  in  preparing  the  Kansas  illustrations  to  Judge  F.  G.  Adams,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. —  Ed.  C.  M.] 
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DEATH  hath  his  fancies,  and  why  not  ?  A  So  Keats  was  brought,  and  when  his  strain 

king  beguiled 

So  great  as  he  must  have  his  royal  whim, —  The  sad-faced  king  and  his  brave  company 

Sometimes  a  fool,  sometimes  the  wailing  string  To   strange,  unwonted  tears  —  Death  kindly 

Of  some  slain  minstrel's  harp,  must  humor  smiled, 

him.  Approving  his  unequaled  minstrelsy. 


There  was  a  youthful  singer  once,  a  soul 
Loved  of  the  gods,  and  hence  not  loved  of 
men, 
Who  sang  too  well,  and,  shame  to  say,  the 
whole 
Small  race  of  songsters  rose  against  him  then. 

And  all  the  critics  too  —  like  daws  that  peck 
Some  lustrous  jewel  from  its  golden  set- 
ting- 
Beaked  his  fair  lines,  so,  hastening  on  to  wreck 
The  fragile  bark  that  every  flaw  was  fretting. 

Love,  also,  with  his  barbed  baby  spear 

Racked  all  the  chambers  of  his  heart  with 
anguish  ; 
But  bravely  through  it  all,  more  strong  and 
clear, 
Went  up  his  matchless  song  that  would  not 
languish. 


And  when  at  times  his  watchful  eye  could  trace 
The  swiftly  passing  spasm  of  fierce  pain 

Which  swept  across  the  minstrel's  pallid  face, 
He  quickly  cried,  "  Thy  songs  were  not  in 
vain; 

"  Fixed  in  the  world's  large  memory  they  shall 
live, 
Undying  as  that  beauty  to  whose  shrine 
Thy  kneeling  soul  brought  all  thou  hadst  to 
give; 
All  things  of  which  thy  heart  once  di  earned 
are  thine : 

"  As  thou  didst  leave  them  they  shall  picture 

thee 

Both  to  thine  own  and  far-off  other  lands, 

And  while  men   sing,  thy  name  shall  never 

be 

Forgotten  in  their  songs."  And  so  he  stands, 


And  all  so  well  he  pleased  the  sable  king, 
Though  many  a  famous  bard  sang  at  his  call, 

That  straight  he  sent  his  messenger  to  bring 
This  tortured  soul  which  pleased  him  best 
of  all. 


A  fair-formed  image  of  immortal  youth 

Breasting  the  steep  hillside  of  life's  endeavor; 

A  white-robed  herald  of  eternal  truth 

Shouting  a  message  from  the  gods  forever. 

Robert  Bums  Wilson. 


[BEGUN   IN    THE    NOVEMBER    NUMBER.] 
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CONGRESSIONAL    RUFFIANISM. 

HE  official  reports  show 
that  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Congress,  while 
in  the  main  conducted  with 
becoming  propriety  and 
decorum,  have  occasion- 
ally been  dishonored  by 
angry  personal  altercations 
and  scenes  of  ruffianly  violence.  These  dis- 
orders increased  as  the  great  political  strug- 
gle over  the  slavery  question  grew  in  intensity, 
and  they  reached  their  culmination  in  a  series 
of  startling  incidents. 

Charles  Sumner,  one  of  the  Senators  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  had  become  con- 
spicuous, in  the  prevailing  political  agitation, 
for  his  aggressive  and  radical  antislavery 
speeches  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere.  The 
slavery  issue  had  brought  him  into  politics; 
he  had  been  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate by  the  coalition  of  a  small  number  of 
Free-soilers  with  the  Democrats  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature.  This  question,  therefore, 
became  the  dominant  principle  and  the  key- 
note of  his  public  career.  He  was  a  man  of 
profound  culture,  of  considerable  erudition  in 
the  law,  of  high  literary  ability,  and  he  had 
attained  an  enviable  social  eminence.  Though 
of  large  physical  frame  and  strength,  the 
combative  quality  was  almost  totally  lacking 
in  his  organization,  a  lack,  however,  which 
was  fully  compensated  by  a  moral  fearless- 
ness that  led  him  to  give  free  utterance  to  his 
convictions. 

In  this  spirit  he  joined  unreservedly  in  the 
exciting  Senate  debates,  provoked  by  the  rival 
applications  from  Kansas  for  her  admission  as 
a  State.  On  the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  1856, 
he  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate, occupying  two  days.  It  was  one  of  his 
greatest  efforts,  and  had  been  prepared  with 
his  usual  industry.  In  character  it  was  a 
philippic  rather  than  an  argument,  strong, 
direct,  and  aggressive,  in  which  classical  il- 
lustration and  acrimonious  accusation  were 
blended  with  great  effect.  It  described  what 
he  called  "  the  crime  against  Kansas  " ;  and 
the  excuses  for  the  crime 'he  denominated  the 


apology  tyrannical,  the  apology  imbecile,  the 
apology  absurd,  and  the  apology  infamous. 
"  Tyranny,  imbecility,  absurdity,  and  infamy," 
he  continued,  u  all  unite  to  dance,  like  the 
weird  sisters,  about  this  crime."  In  the  course 
of  this  speech  he  alluded,  among  others,  to 
Senator  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  reply 
to  some  severe  strictures  by  that  Senator  dur- 
ing preceding  debates  indulged  in  caustic  per- 
sonal criticism  upon  his  course  and  utterance, 
as  well  as  upon  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
which  he  represented. 

"With  regret,"  said  Sumner,  "I  come  again  upon 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Butler],  who, 
omnipresent  in  this  debate,  overflowed  with  rage  at 
the  simple  suggestion  that  Kansas  had  applied  for  ad- 
mission as  a  State ;  and  with  incoherent  phrases  dis- 
charged the  loose  expectoration  of  his  speech,  now 
upon  her  representative  and  then  upon  her  people. 
There  was  no  extravagance  of  the  ancient  parliament- 
ary debate  which  he  did  not  repeat;  nor  was  there 
any  possible  deviation  from  truth  which  he  did  not 
make,  with  so  much  of  passion,  I  am  glad  to  add,  as 
to  save  him  from  the  suspicion  of  intentional  aberra- 
tion. But  the  Senator  touches  nothing  which  he  does 
not  disfigure  —  with  error,  sometimes  of  principle, 
sometimes  of  fact.  He  shows  an  incapacity  of  accu- 
racy, whether  in  stating  the  Constitution  or  in  stating 
the  law,  whether  in  details  of  statistics  or  the  diver- 
sions of  scholarship.  He  cannot  open  his  mouth  but 
out  there  flies  a  blunder." 

Butler  was  not  present  in  the  Senate  on 
either  day :  what  he  might  have  said  or  done, 
had  he  been  there,  can  only  be  conjectured. 
The  immediate  replies  from  Douglas  and 
others  were  very  bitter.  Among  pro-slavery 
members  of  both  Houses  there  was  an 
under-current  of  revengeful  murmurs.  It  is 
possible  that  this  hostile  manifestation  may 
have  decided  a  young  member  of  the  House, 
Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  nephew  of  Senator  But- 
ler, to  undertake  retaliation  by  violence.  Ac- 
quainting Edmundson,  another  member,  with 
his  design,  he  waited  on  two  different  occa- 
sions at  the  western  entrance  to  the  Capitol 
grounds  to  encounter  Mr.  Sumner,  but  with- 
out meeting  him. 

On  the  22dof  May,  two  days  after  the  speech, 
Brooks  entered  the  Senate  Chamber  on  the 
same  errand.  The  session  had  been  short,  and 
after  adjournment  Sumner  remained  at  his 
desk,  engaged  in  writing.  The  sessions  were  at 
that  time  held  in  the  old  Senate  Chamber, 
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S     oner's  desk.    15.  Where  Brooks  sat.   X.  Where  Sumner  fell. 

now  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  seats 
were  arranged  in  semicircles,  with  a  railing  to 
separate  them  from  a  narrow  lobby  or  open 
-pace  next  the  wall;  a  broad  aisle  ran  from  the 
main  door  to  the  desk  of  the  presiding  officer. 
Mr.  Sumner's  seat  was  in  the  outside  row  next 
to  the  railing,  at  the  second  desk  to  the  right 
from  the  entrance  and  the  main  aisle.  Occu- 
pied with  his  work,  Mr.  Sumner  did  not  notice 
Mr.  Brooks  sitting  across  the  aisle  to  his  left, 
and  where  in  conversation  with  a  friend  he  was 
manifesting  his  impatience  that  a  lady  seated 
near  Mr.  Sumner  did  not  take  her  departure 
from  the  chamber.  Almost  at  that  moment 
she  probably  arose  and  went  out,  for  quickly 
afterwards  Brooks  got  up  and  advanced  to  the 
front  of  Sumner's  desk.  The  fact  attracted  the 
attention  of  Brooks's  friend;  he  was  astonished, 
amid  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling,  to  see  a 
South  Carolina  Representative  talk  to  a  Massa- 
chusetts Senator.  His  astonishment  was  quick- 
ly (  orrected.  Leaning  upon  the  desk  and  ad- 
<lrc— ii)Lr  Sumner  with  a  rapid  sentence  or  two, 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  read  his  speech,  that 
it  was  a  libel  upon  his  absent  relative,  and  that 
he  had  come  to  punish  him  for  it,  Brooks  be- 
striking  him  on  the  head  with  a  gutta- 
per<  ha  walking-cane,  of  the  ordinary  length 
and  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Surprised,  blinded,  and  stunned  by  the  blows, 
Sumner's  first  instinct  was  to  grapple  with  his 
:iant.  This  effort, however,  was  futile  ;  the 
desk  wa^  between  them,  and  being  by  his 
sitting  posture  partially  under  it,  .Sumner 
was  prevented  from  rising  fully  to  his  feet 
until  he  had  by  main  strength,  in  his  strug- 
gles, wrenched  it  from  its  fastenings  on  the 
floor.  In  his  attempt  to  follow  Brooks  they 
became  turned,  and  from  between  the  desks 
moved  out  into  the  main  aisle.  By  this  time, 
through  the  repetition  of  the  heavy  blows,  and 
loss  of  blood,  Sumner  became  unconscious. 
Brooks,  seizing  him  by  the  coat-collar,  con- 
tinued his  murderous  attack  till  Sumner,  reel- 


ing in  utter  helplessness,  sank  upon  the  floor 
beside  the  desk  nearest  the  aisle,  one  row 
nearer  the  center  of  the  chamber  than  his 
own.  The  witnesses  variously  estimated  the 
number  of  blows  given  at  from  ten  to  thirty. 
Two  principal  wounds,  two  inches  long  and 
an  inch  deep,  had  been  cut  on  the  back  of 
Sumner's  head ;  and  near  the  end  of  the  at- 
tack, Brooks's  cane  was  shivered  to  splinters. 

There  were  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  persons 
in  the  chamber,  and  after  the  first  momentary 
pause  of  astonishment  half  a  dozen  started 
to  interfere.  Before  they  reached  the  spot, 
however,  Mr.  Keitt,  another  South  Carolina 
member  of  Congress,  came  rushing  down 
the  main  aisle,  brandishing  his  cane,  and 
with  imprecations  warning  lookers-on  to 
"  let  them  alone."  Among  those  hastening 
to  the  rescue,  Mr.  Morgan  arrived  first,  just 
in  time  to  catch  and  sustain  the  Senator  as 
he  fell.  Another  bystander,  who  had  run 
around  outside  the  railing,  seized  Brooks  by 
the  arm  about  the  same  instant;  and  the 
wounded  man  was  borne  to  an  adjoining 
room,  where  he  was  cared  for  by  a  hastily 
summoned  physician. 

Among  Mr.  Sumner's  friends  the  event  cre- 
ated a  certain  degree  of  consternation.  The 
language  which  provoked  the  assault,  what- 
ever might  be  thought  of  its  offensive  character, 
was  strictly  parliamentary ,  uninterrupted  either 
by  the  chair  or  by  any  member.  The  assault 
itself  was  so  desperate  and  brutal  that  it 
implied  a  vindictiveness  deeper  than  mere 
personal  revenge.  This  spirit  of  bullying,  this 
resort  to  violence,  had  recently  become  alarm- 
ingly frequent  among  members  of  Congress, 
especially  as  it  all  came  from  the  pro-slavery 
party.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  ses- 
sion, a  pro- slavery  member  from  Virginia  had 
assaulted  the  editor  of  a  Washington  newspa- 
per; another  pro-slavery  member,  from  Arkan- 
sas, had  violently  attacked  Horace  Greeley  on 
the  street;  a  third  pro-slavery  member,  from 
California,  had  shot  an  unoffending  waiter  at 
Willard's  Hotel.  Was  this  fourth  instance  the 
prelude  of  an  intention  to  curb  or  stifle  free 
congressional  debate?  It  is  probable  that 
this  question  was  seriously  considered  at  the 
little  caucus  of  Republican  Senators  held  that 
night  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Seward.  The  Re- 
publicans had  only  a  slender  minority  in  the 
Senate,  and  a  plurality  in  the  House;  they 
could  do  nothing  but  resolve  on  a  course  of 
parliamentary  inquiry,  and  agree  on  an  atti- 
tude of  defense. 

Sumner's  colleague,  Mr.  Wilson,  made  a 
very  brief  announcement  of  the  occurrence 
to  the  Senate  on  the  following  day,  and  it  at 
once  became  apparent  that  the  transaction 
would  assume  an  almost  strictly  party  char- 
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actor.  As  no  Democratic  Senator  proposed  an 
inquiry,  Mr.  Seward  moved  for  a  committee 
of  investigation ;  upon  which  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia proposed  that  the  committee  should  be 
elected  by  ballot.  The  result  was  that  no  Re- 
publican was  chosen  upon  it ;  and  the  com- 
mittee reached  the  conclusion  that  it  had  no 


tenancing  the  assault,  and  of  the  act  of  Keitt 
in  his  personal  interference.  Hut  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote  for  the  expulsion  of  Brooks 
could  not  be  obtained;  a  vote  of  censure  was 
therefore  passed  by  a  large  majority.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  report  and  resolutions  occupied 
the  House  several  days,  and  whatever  effort 


CHARLES    SUMNER. 


power  in  the  premises,  except  to  report  the 
occurrence  to  the  House.  In  the  House  the 
usual  committee  from  the  three  parties  was 
raised,  resulting  in  two  reports.  The  minor- 
ity, sustained  by  the  vote  of  sixty  members, 
pleaded  a  want  of  jurisdiction.  The  majority 
recommended  the  expulsion  of  Brooks,  and 
expressed  disapprobation  by  the  House  of  the 
course  of  his  colleague  Edmundson  in  coun- 
Vol.  XXXTV.—  30. 


members  made  to  disguise  their  motives,  their 
actions,  either  of  condemnation  or  of  excuse, 
arose  in  the  main  clearly  enough  from  their 
party  relations.  Under  the  forms  of  parlia- 
mentary debate,  the  South  and  the  North 
were  breathing  mutual  recrimination  and  de- 
fiance. 

The  public  of  both  sections  took  up  the  af- 
fair with  equal  party  zeal.    From  the  North 
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came  resolutions  of  legislatures,  outbursts  of 
indignation  in  meetings  and  addresses,  and 
the  denunciation  of  Brooks  and  his  deed  in 
the  newspapers.  In  the  South  the  exactly  op- 
posite sentiment  predominated.  Brooks  was 
defended  and  eulogized,  and  presented  with 
canes  and  pitchers  as  testimonials  to  his 
valor.  When  the  resolution  of  censure  had 
been  passed,  he  at  once  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  House,  and,  going  home  to  his  constitu- 
ents, was  immediately  reelected.  Within  three 
weeks  he  reappeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House, 
with  a  new  commission  from  his  governor, 
and  was  sworn  in  and  continued  his  service 
as  before.  The  somewhat  arrogant  address 
which  preceded  his  resignation  contained 
the  remarkable  intimation  that  much  more 
serious  results  might  have  grown  out  of  the 
incident.  "No  act  of  mine,"  he  said,  "  on 
my  personal  account  shall  inaugurate  revolu- 
tion; but  when  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  return  to 
your  own  home,  and  hear  the  people  of  the 


great  North  —  and  they 
are  a  great  people  — 
speak  of  me  as  a  bad  man, 
you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  say  that  a  blow  struck 
by  me  at  this  time  would 
be  followed  by  a  revolu- 
tion, and  this  I  know." 

Under  the  state  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  then  prevail- 
ing at  the  South,  it  would 
have  been  strange  if  the  ex- 
traordinary event  and  the 
following  debate  had  not 
provoked  other  similar 
affairs.  Mr.  Sumner's  col- 
league, Senator  Wilson  of 
Massachusetts,  in  his 
speech  characterized  the 
assault  as  "brutal,  mur- 
derous, and  cowardly." 
For  this  language  Brooks 
sent  him  a  challenge.  Wil- 
son wrote  a  reply  declin- 
ing the  encounter,  but  in 
the  same  letter  announc- 
ing that  "  I  religiously 
believe  in  the  right  of  self- 
defense,  in  its  broadest 
sense." 

One  of  the  sharpest  de- 
nunciations of  the  assault 
was  made  by  Burlingame, 
a  Massachusetts  Repre- 
sentative. "  I  denounce 
it,"  he  said,  "  in  the  name 
of  the  Constitution  it  vio- 
lates. I  denounce  it  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Massachusetts,  which  was  stricken  down 
by  the  blow.  I  denounce  it  in  the  name 
of  humanity.  I  denounce  it  in  the  name  of 
civilization,  which  it  outraged.  I  denounce  it 
in  the  name  of  that  fair  play  which  bullies  and 
prize-fighters  respect."  For  this,  after  some 
efforts  had  been  made  by  mutual  friends  to 
patch  up  an  amicable  understanding,  Brooks 
sent  him  also  a  challenge.  Mr.  Burlingame 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  his  second  desig- 
nated Clifton  House  in  Canada  as  the  ren- 
dezvous and  rifles  as  weapons.  Burlingame 
at  once  started  on  the  journey ;  but  Brooks 
declined  to  go,  on  the  excuse  that  his  life 
would  not  be  safe  on  such  a  trip  through  the 
North. 

Broadened  into  national  significance  by  all 
these  attendant  circumstances,  the  Sumner 
assault  became  a  leading  event  in  the  great 
slavery  contest  which  was  being  fought  out 
between  the  South  and  the  North.  It  might 
well  rank  as  one  of  the  episodes  of  the  civil 
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war  then  raging  in  Kansas,  out  of  which  it 
had  in  reality  grown,  and  with  which  it  was 
intertwined  in  motive,  act,  and  comment.  In 
result  the  incident  was  extremely  damag- 
ing to  the  South,  for  it  tended,  much  more 
than  any  single  Border- Ruffian  crime  in  Kan- 
sas, to  unite  hesitating  and  wavering  opinion 
in  the  North  against  the  alarming  flood  of 
lawlessness  and  violence,  which  as  a  rule 
found  its  origin  and  its  defense  in  the  ranks 
of  the  pro-slavery  party.  Certainly  no  phase 
of  the  transaction  was  received  by  the  North 
with  such  popular  favor  as  some  of  the  bolder 
avowals  by  Northern  Representatives  of  their 
readiness  to  fight,  and  especially  by  Burlin- 
game's  actual  acceptance  of  the  challenge  of 
Brooks. 

Readers  of  a  later  generation  will  naturally 
wish  to  know  what  further  befell  Senator  Sum- 
ner. The  shock  of  the  attack,  and  the  serious 
wounds  he  received,  produced  a  spinal  mal- 
ady, from  which  he  rallied  with  great  difficulty, 
and  only  after  severe  medical  treatment  and 
years  of  enforced  abstinence  from  work.  As 
the  constituents  of  Brooks  sent  him  back  to 
the  House,  so  also  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  January,  1857,  with  but  a  few  dis- 
senting votes,  reelected  Sumner  to  a  new  sen- 
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atorial  term,  beginning  the  4th  of  March.  He 
came  to  Washington  and  was  sworn  in,  but 
within  a  few  days  sailed  for  Europe,  and  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  long  interim  between 
that  time  and  the  succeeding  presidential  cam- 
paign his  seat  in  the  Senate  stood  vacant. 
It  was  on  the  4th  of  June,  i860,  that 
he  again  raised  his  voice  in  debate. 
Some  changes  had  occurred ;  both 
Butler  and  Brooks  were  dead;*  the 
Senate  was  assembled  in  its  new  hall 
in  the  north  wing  of  the  Capitol  exten- 
sion. But  in  the  main  the  personnel 
and  the  spirit  of  the  pro-slavery  party 
still  confronted  him.  "  Time  has  passed," 
he  said,  "but  the  question  remains." 
A  little  more  than  four  years  before,  he 
had  essayed  to  describe  "  The  Crime 
against  Kansas";  now,  in  an  address 
free  from  offensive  personalities  but 
more  unsparing  in  rhetoric  and  stronger 
in  historical  arraignment,  he  delineated 
what  he  named  the  "Barbarism  of 
Slavery."  Picturing  to  ourselves  the 
orator,  the  circumstances, and  the  theme, 
we  can  comprehend  the  exaltation  with 
which  he  exclaimed  in  his  exordium  : 

"  Slavery  must  be  resisted  not  only  on  polit- 
ical grounds,  but  on  all  other  grounds,  whether 
social,  economical,  or  moral.  Ours  is  no  holi- 
day contest ;  nor  is  it  any  strife  of  rival  fac- 
tions —  of  White  and  Red  Roses  ;  of  theatric 
Neri  and  Bianchi ;  but  it  is  a  solemn  battle 
between  Right  and  Wrong,  between  Good  and 
Evil.  .  .  .  Grander  debate  has  not  occurred 
in  our  history,  rarely  in  any  history  ;  nor  can 
this  debate  close  or  subside  except  with  the 
triumph  of  Freedom." 

*  P.  S.  Brooks  died  January  27th,  1S57  ;  A. 
P.  Butler  died  May  25th,  1857. 
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With  this  speech  Sumner  resumes  his  place 
conspicuous  figure  and  an  indefatigable 
energy  in  national  politics  and  legislation,  tire- 
less in  attacking  and  pursuing  slavery  until  its 
final  overthrow. 


1  til     DRED  SCOTT   DECISION. 

Di  ep  and  widespread  as  hitherto  had  been 
the  slaver)  agitation  created  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  and'  by  the  conse- 
quent civil  war  in  Kansas,  an  event  entirely 
unexpected  to  the  public  at  large  now  sud- 
denly doubled  its  intensity.     This  was  the  an- 


suit  they  now  claimed  freedom,  because  during 
the  time  of  residence  with  their  master  at  these 
military  posts  slavery  was  there  prohibited  by 
positive  law ;  namely,  at  Rock  Island  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  and  later  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Illinois ;  at  Fort  Snelling  by  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  act  of  1820,  and  sundry 
other  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  Wisconsin 
Territory. 

The  local  court  at  St.  Louis  before  which 
this  action  was  brought  appears  to  have  made 
short  work  of  the  case.  It  had  become  settled 
legal  doctrine  by  Lord  Mansfield's  decision  in 
the  Somersett  case,  rendered  four  years  before 
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nouni  ement,  two  days  after  Buchanan's  inau- 
guration, of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 
This  celebrated  case  had  arisen  as  follows: 

Two  or  three  years  before  the  Nebraska  Bill 
was  thought  of,  a  suit  was  begun  by  a  negro 
named  I  )red  Scott,  in  a  local  court  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  to  recover  his  and  his  family's  free- 
dom  from  slavery.  He  alleged  that  his  master, 
I  >r  Emerson,  an  army  surgeon,  living  in 
ouri,  had  taken  him  as  his  slave  to  the 
military  post  at  Rock  Island  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  afterwards  to  Fort  Snelling,  situ- 
ated  in  what  was  originally  Upper  Louisiana, 
but  was  at  that  time  part  of  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory, and  now  forms  part  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. While  at  this  latter  post  Dred  Scott, 
with  his  master's  consent,  married  a  colored 
woman,  also  brought  as  a  slave  from  Missouri, 
and  of  this  marriage  two  children  were  born. 
All  this  happened  between  the  years  1834  and 
1838.  Afterwards  Dr.  Emerson  brought  Dred 
Scott  and  his  family  back  to  Missouri.    In  this 


HARRIET,  WIFE  OF  DRED  SCOTT. 

our  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  "  the 
state  of  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
incapable  of  being  introduced  on  any  reasons, 
moral  or  political,  but  only  positive  law.  .  .  . 
It  is  so  odious  that  nothing  can  be  suffered 
to  support  it  but  positive  law."  The  learned 
chief-justice  therefore  ordered  that  Somersett, 
being  claimed  as  a  Virginia  slave  brought  by 
his  master  into  England,  and  attempted  to 
be  carried  away  against  his  will,  should  be 
discharged  from  custody  or  restraint,  because 
there  was  no  positive  law  in  England  to  sup- 
port slavery.  The  doctrine  was  subsequently 
modified  by  another  English  chief-justice, 
Lord  Stowell,  in  1827,  to  the  effect  that  ab- 
sence of  positive  law  to  support  slavery  in 
England  only  operates  to  suspend  the  mas- 
ter's authority,  which  is  revived  if  the  slave 
voluntarily  returns  into  an  English  colony 
where  slavery  does  exist  by  positive  law. 

The  States  of  the  Union  naturally  inherited 
and  retained  the  common  law  of  England,  and 
the  principles  and  maxims  of  English  jurispru- 
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dence  not  necessarily  abrogated  by  the  change 
of  government,  and  among  others  this  doctrine 
of  Lord  Mansfield.  Unlike  England,  however, 
where  there  was  no  slavery  and  no  law  for 
or  against  it,  some  of  the  American  States  had 
positive  laws  establishing  slavery,  others  pos- 
itive laws  prohibiting  it.  Lord  Mansfield's  doc- 
trine, therefore,  enlarged  and  strengthened  by 
American  statutes  and  decisions,  had  come  to 
be  substantially  this:  Slavery,  being  contrary 
to  natural  right,  existsonly  by  virtue  of  locallaw; 
if  the  master  takes  his  slave  for  permanent  res- 
idence into  a  jurisdiction  where  slavery  is  pro- 
hibited, the  slave  thereby  acquires  a  right  to 
his  freedom  everywhere.  On  the  other  hand. 
Lord  Stowell's  doctrine  was  similarly  enlarged 
and  strengthened  so  as  to  allow  the  master 
right  of  transit  and  temporary  sojourn  in  free 
States  and  territories  without  suspension  or  for- 
feiture of  his  authority  over  his  slave.  Under 
the  somewhat  complex  American  system  of 


government,  in  which  the  Federal  Union  and 
the  several  States  each  claim  sovereignty  and 
independent  action  within  certain  limitations, 
it  became  the  theory  and  practice  that  toward 
each  other  the  several  States  occupied  the  at- 
titude of  foreign  nations,  which  relation  was 
governed  by  international  law,  and  that  the 
principle  of  comity  alone  controlled  the  recog- 
nition and  enforcement  by  any  State  of  the  law 
of  any  other  State.  Under  this  theory,  the  courts 
of  slave  States  had  generally  accorded  freedom 
to  slaves,  even  when  acquired  by  the  laws  of 
a  free  State,  and  reciprocally  the  courts  of  free 
States  had  enforced  the  master's  right  to  his 
slave  where  that  right  depended  on  the  laws  of 
a  slave  State.  In  this  spirit,  and  conforming  to 
this  established  usage,  the  local  court  of  Mis- 
souri declared  Dred  Scott  and  his  family  free. 
The  claimant, loath  to  lose  these  four  human 
"  chattels,"  carried  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  at  its 
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March  term,  1852,  it  was  reversed,  and  a 
decree  rendered  that  these  negroes  were  not 
entitled  to  freedom.  Three  judges  formed  the 
court,  and  two  of  them  joined  in  an  opinion 
bearing  internal  evidence  that  it  was  prompted, 
not  by  considerations  of  law  and  justice,  but 
by  a  spirit  of  retaliation  growing  out  of  the  in- 
eradicable antagonism  of  freedom  and  slavery. 

"Every  State,"  says  the  opinion,  "has  the  right  of 
determining  how  far,  in  a  spirit  of  comity,  it  will  re- 
spect the  laws  of  other  States.  Those  laws  have  no 
intrinsic  right  to  be  enforced  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
State  for  which  they  were  enacted.  The  respect  allowed 
them  will  depend  altogether  on  their  conformity  to  the 
polit  y  of  our  institution,.  No  State  is  bound  to  carry 
into  effect  enactments  conceived  in  a  spirit  hostile  to 
that  which  pervades  her  own  laws.  .  .  .  It  is  a  humil- 
iating spectacle  to  see  the  courts  of  a  State  confiscating 
the  property  of  her  own  citizens  by  the  command  of  a 
foreign  law.  .  .  .  Times  now  are  not  as  they  were 
when  the  former  decisions  on  this  subject  were  made. 
Since  then  not  only  individuals  but  States  have  been 
possessed  with  a  dark  and  fell  spirit  in  relation  to 
slavery,  whose  gratification  is  sought  in  the  pursuit  of 


measures  whose  inevitable  consequence  must  be  the 
overthrow  and  destruction  of  our  Government.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  does  not  behoove  the  State  of 
Missouri  to  show  the  least  countenance  to  any  meas- 
ure which  might  gratify  this  spirit.  She  is  willing  to 
assume  her  full  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  slav- 
ery within  her  limits,  nor  does  she  seek  to  share  or 
divide  it  with  others."  * 

To  this  partisan  bravado  the  third  judge 
replied  with  a  dignified  rebuke : 

"As  citizens  of  a  slave-holding  State,"  said  he  in 
his  dissenting  opinion,  "we  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  our  neighbors  of  Illinois,  because  they  introduce 
into  their  State  Constitution  a  prohibition  of  slavery  ; 
nor  has  any  citizen  of  Missouri  who  removes  with  his 
slave  to  Illinois  a  right  to  complain  that  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State  to  which  he  removes,  and  in 
which  he  makes  his  residence,  dissolves  the  relation 
between  him  and  his  slave.  It  is  as  much  his  own 
voluntary  act  as  if  he  had  executed  a  deed  of  eman- 
cipation. .  .  .  There  is  with  me  nothing  in  the  law 
relating  to  slavery  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  law 
on  any  other  subject,  or  allows  any  more  accommodation 
to  the  temporary  public  excitements  which  are  gath- 
*  Scott,  J.,  15  Mo.  R.,  pp.  582-6. 
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ered  around  it.  .  .  .  In  this  State  it  has  been  recog- 
nized from  the  beginning  of  the  government,  as  a  correct 
position  in  law,  that  a  master  who  takes  his  slave  to  re- 
side in  a  State  or  territory  where  slavery  is  prohibited 
thereby  emancipates  his  slave.  [Citing  cases.]  .  .  . 
"  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  so  far  from 
standing  alone  on  this  question,  is  supported  by  the 
decisions  of  other  slave  States,  including  those  in  which 
it  may  be  supposed  there  was  the  least  disposition  to  fa- 
vor emancipation.  [Citing  cases.]  .  .  .  Timesmayhave 
changed,  public  feeling  may  have  changed,  but  princi- 
ples have  not  and  do  not  change ;  and  in  my  judgment 
there  cm  be  no  safe  basis  for  judicial  decision  but  in 
those  principles  which  are  immutable."  * 

These  utterances,  it  must  be  remembered, 
occurred  in  the  year  1852,  when  all  slavery 
agitation  was  supposed  to  have  been  forever 
settled.  They  show  conclusively  that  the  calm 
was    superficial  and  delusive,  and  that   this 

*  Gamble,  J.    15  Mo.  R.,  pp.  589-92. 

t  The  declaration  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  vs.  John 
F.  A.  Sandford  was  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 


deep-reaching  contest  was  still,  as  before  the 
adjustment  of  1850,  actually  transforming  the 
various  institutions  of  society.  Gradually,  and 
as  yet  unnoticed  by  the  public,  the  motives  dis- 
closed in  these  opinions  were  beginning  to  con- 
trol courts  of  justice,  and  popular  discussion 
and  excitement  were  not  only  shaping  legisla- 
tion, but  changing  the  tenor  of  legal  decisions 
throughout  the  country. 

Notlong  after  the  judgment  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri,  Dred  Scott  and  his  family 
were  sold  to  a  man  named  Sandford,  who  was 
a  citizen  of  New  York.  This  circumstance  af- 
forded a  ground  for  bringing  a  similar  action 
in  a  Federal  tribunal,  and  accordingly  Dred 
Scott  once  more  sued  for  freedom,  in  the 
United  States    Circuit    Court  at    St.   Louis. t 

Missouri  on  the  second  day  of  November,  1S53.  The 
trespass  complained  of  is  alleged  to  have  occured 
on  the  first  dav  of  January,  1S53.  [Records  Supreme 
Court  United  States.] 
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The  case  was  tried  in  May,  1854,  and  a  decree 
rendered  that  they  "  were  negro  slaves,  the 
lawful  property  "  of  Sandford.  As  a  final  ef- 
fort to  obtain  justice,  they  appealed  by  writ 
of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
nation. 

Before  this  court  of  last  resort  the  case  was 
argued  a  first  time  in  the  spring  of  1856.  The 
«  ountry  had  been  for  two  years  in  a  blaze  of 
political  excitement.  Civil  war  was  raging  in 
Kansas ;  Congress  was  in  a  turmoil  of  parti- 
san discussion;  a  presidential  election  was  im- 
pending, and  the  whole  people  were  anxiously 
rioting  the  varying  phases  of  party  politics. 
But  few  persons  knew  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  the  Dred  Scott  case  on  the  docket  of  the 

*  At  the  first  hearing  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair  argued 
the  case  for  Dred  Scott,  and  Senator  Geyer  of  Mis- 
souri and  ex-Attorney-General  Reverdy  Johnson  of 
Maryland  for  the  claimant.  At  the  second  hearing 
Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis  of  Boston  argued 
the  case  on  behalf  of  Died  Scott,  and  Mr.  Geyer  and 
Mr.  Johnson  again  made  the  argument  for  the  claim- 
ant. All  of  them  performed  the  service  without  com- 
pensation. 

t"The    court  will  not  decide  the  question   of    the 


Supreme  Court ;  but  those  few 
appreciated  the  importance  of 
the  points  it  involved,  and  sev- 
eral distinguished  lawyers  vol- 
unteered to  take  part  in  the 
argument.*  Two  questions 
were  presented  to  the  court : 
First,  Is  Dred  Scott  a  citizen 
entitled  to  sue  ?  Secondly,  did 
his  residence  at  Rock  Island 
and  at  Fort  Snelling,  under  the 
various  prohibitions  of  slavery 
existing  there,  work  his  free- 
dom ? 

The    Supreme    Court    was 
composed   of    nine    justices ; 
namely,   Chief-Justice  Taney 
and   Associate   Justices    Mc- 
Lean, Wayne,  Catron,  Daniel, 
Nelson,    Grier,    Curtis,    and 
Campbell.    There  was  at  once 
manifested  among  the  judges 
not  only  a  lively  interest  in 
the  questions  presented,  but  a 
wide  difference  of  views  as  to 
the  manner  of  treating  them. 
Consultations  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  always  shrouded  in 
inviolable    secrecy,    but    the 
opinions  afterwards  published 
indicate    that     the     political 
aspects  of  slavery  which  were 
then  convulsing  the   country 
from  the  very  first  found  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  and  reflection  in 
these  grave  judicial  delibera- 
tions. The  discussions  yet  turned  upon  certain 
merely  technical  rules  to  be  applied  to  the  plead- 
ings under  review ;  and  ostensibly  to  give  time 
for  further  examination,  the  case  was  postponed 
and  a  re-argument  ordered  for  the  next  term. 
It  may,  however,  be  suspected  that  the  near- 
ness of  the  presidential  election  had  more  to 
do  with  this  postponement  than  did  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  law.  f 

The  presidential  election  came,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  chosen.  Soon  after,  the  court 
again  met  to  begin  its  long  winter  term  ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  December,  1856,  the  Dred 
Scott  case  was  once  more  elaborately  argued. 
Again  occupying  the  attention  of  the  court  for 
four  successive  days,  as  had  also  been  done  in 
the   first  hearing,  the  eminent  counsel,  after 

Missouri  Compromise  line, —  a  majority  of  the  judges 
being  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so. 
(This  is  confidential.)  The  one  engrossing  subject  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  with  all  the  members  is 
the  presidency;  and  upon  this  everything  done  and 
omitted,  except  the  most  ordinary  necessities  of  the 
country,  depends."  [Judge  Curtis  to  Mr.  Ticknor, 
April  8th,  1856.  Curtis,  "Life  of  B.  R.  Curtis,"  Vol. 
I.,  p.  180.] 
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passing  lightly  over  mere  technical  subtleties, 
discussed  very  fully  what  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  leading  point  in  the  controversy ; 
namely,  whether  Congress  had  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Fed- 
eral territories,  as  it  had  done  by  the  Missouri 
Compromise  act  and  various  other  laws.  It  was 
precisely  the  policy,  or  impolicy,  of  this  and 
similar  prohibitions  which  formed  the  bone  of 
contention  in  party  politics.  The  question  of 
their  constitutional  validity  was  certain  to  take 
even  a  higher  rank  in  public  interest. 

When  after  the  second  argument  the  judges 
took  up  the  case  in  conference  for  decision 
the  majority  held  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Missouri  Federal  tribunal  should  simply  be 
affirmed  on  its  merits.  In  conformity  to  this 
view,  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  was  instructed  to  pre- 
pare an  opinion  to  be  read  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Such 
a  paper  was  thereupon  duly  written  by  him,  of 
the  following  import :  It  was  a  question,  he 
thought,  whether  a  temporary  residence  in  a 
free  State  or  territory  could  work  the  emanci- 
pation of  a  slave.  It  was  the  exclusive  province 
of  each  State,  by  its  legislature  or  courts  of  jus- 
tice, to  determine  this  question  for  itself.  This 
determined,  the  Federal  courts  are  bound  to 
follow  the  State's  decision.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Missouri  had  decided  Dred  Scott  to  be  a 
slave.  In  two  cases  tried  since,  the  same  judg- 
ment had  been  given.  Though  former  decisions 
had  been  otherwise,  this  must  now  be  admitted 
as  "  the  settled  law  of  the  State,"  which,  he 
said,  "  is  conclusive  of  the  case  in  this  court." 

This  very  narrow  treatment  of  the  points 
at  issue,  having  to  do  with  the  mere  lifeless 
machinery  of  the  law,  was  strikingly  criticised 
in  the  dissenting  opinion  afterwards  read  by 
Mr.  Justice  McLean,  whose  reply,  by  way 
of  anticipation,  may  properly  be  quoted  here. 
He  denied  that  it  was  exclusively  a  Missouri 
question. 

"  It  involves  a  right  claimed  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Constitution  of  Illinois,  and  which 
cannot  be  decided  without  the  consideration  and  con- 
struction of  those  laws.    .    .    . 

"  Rights  sanctioned  for  twenty-eight  years  ought 
not  and  cannot  be  repudiated,  with  any  semblance  of 
justice,  by  one  or  two  decisions,  influenced,  as  de- 
clared, by  a  determination  to  counteract  the  excitement 
against  slavery  in  the  free  States.  .  .  .  Having  the 
same  rights  of  sovereignty  as  the  State  of  Missouri  in 
adopting  a  constitution,  I  can  perceive  no  reason  why 
the  institutions  of  Illinois  should  not  receive  the  same 
consideration  as  those  of  Missouri.  .  .  .  The  Mis- 
souri court  disregards  the  express  provisions  of  an 
act  of  Congress  and  the  Constitution  of  a  sovereign 
State,  both  of  which  laws  for  twenty-eight  years  it  had 
not  only  regarded,  but  carried  into  effect.  If  a  State 
court  may  do  this,  on  a  question  involving  the  liberty  of 
a  human  being,  what  protection  do  the  laws  afford?  " 

Had  the  majority  of  the  judges  carried  out 
their  original  intention,  and  announced  their 
Vol.  XXXIV.— 31. 


decision  in  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Nel- 
son under  their  instruction  wrote  it,*  the  1 
of  Dred  Scott  would,  after  a  passing  notice, 
have  gone  to  a  quiet  sleep  under  the  dust  of 
the  law  libraries.  A  far  different  fate  was  in 
store  for  it.  The  nation  was  then  being  stirred 
to  its  very  foundation  by  the  slavery  agitation. 
The  party  of  pro-slavery  reaction  was  for  the 
moment  in  the  ascendant;  and  as  by  an  irre- 
sistible impulse,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  now  swept  from  its  hither- 
to impartial  judicial  moorings  into  the  danger- 
ous seas  of  politics. 

Before  Judge  Nelson's  opinion  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  judges  in  conference  for  final 
adoption  as  the  judgment  of  the  court,  a  move- 
ment seems  to  have  taken  place  among  the 
members,  not  only  to  change  the  ground  of 
the  decision,  but  also  to  greatly  enlarge  the 
field  of  inquiry.  It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  that  memorable  transaction  (Mr. 
Justice  Campbell)  that  this  occurred : 

"  Upon  a  motion  of  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  who  stated 
that  the  case  had  created  public  interest  and  expecta- 
tion, that  it  had  been  twice  argued,  and  that  an  im- 
pression existed  that  the  questions  argued  would  be 
considered  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  "t 

He  further  says  that 

"  The  apprehension  had  been  expressed  by  others 
of  the  court,  that  the  court  would  not  fulfill  public 
expectation  or  discharge  its  duties  by  maintaining  si- 
lence upon  these  questions  ;  and  my  impression  is, 
that  several  opinions  had  already  been  begun  among 
the  members  of  the  court,  in  which  a  full  discussion 
of  the  case  was  made,  before  Justice  Wayne  made  this 
proposal."  + 

The  exact  time  when  this  movement  was 
begun  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  mo- 
tives which  prompted  it  can  be  inferred  by 
recalling  contemporaneous  political  events. 
A  great  controversy  divided  public  opinion 
whether  slavery  might  be  extended  or  should 
be  restricted.  The  Missouri  Compromise  had 
been  repealed  to  make  such  an  extension  pos- 
sible. The  terms  of  that  repeal  were  purposely 
couched  in  ambiguous  language.  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  were  left  "  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."  Whether  under  the  Con- 
stitution slavery  could  be  excluded  from  the 
Federal  territories  was  affirmed  by  Northern 
and  denied  by  Southern  Democrats.  North- 
ern and  Southern  Democrats,  acting  together 
in  the  Cincinnati  National  Convention,  had 
ingeniously  avoided  any  solution  of  this  dif- 
ference. 

A  twofold  interpretation  had  enabled  that 
party  to  elect  Mr.  Buchanan,  not  by  its  own 

*  Campbell  to  Tyler,  "Life  of  Taney,"  pp.  383-4. 
t  Ibid.  p.  384. 
X  Ibid.  p.  384. 
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popular  strength,  but  by  the  division  of  its 
opponents.  Notwithstanding  its  momentary 
success,  unless  it  could  develop  new  sources 
of  strength  the  party  had  only  a  precarious 
hold  upon  power.  Its  majority  in  the  Senate 
was  waning.  In  Kansas  free-State  emigration 
was  outstripping  the  South  in  numbers  and 
checkmating  her  in  border  strife.  According 
to  present  relative  growth  in  sectional  repre- 
sentation and  sectional  sentiment,  the  balance 
of  power  was  slowly  but  steadily  passing  to 
the  North. 

Out  of  this  doubt  and  difficulty  there  was 
one  pathway  that  seemed  easy  and  certain. 
All  the  individual  utterances  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party  agreed  that  the  meaning  of  the 
words  -  subject  to  the  Constitution  "  was  a 
question  for  the  courts.  This  was  the  original 
compact  between  Northern  and  Southern 
Democrats  in  caucus  when  Douglas  consented 
to  repeal.  Douglas,  shorn  of  his  prestige  by  his 
defeat  for  presidential  nomination,  must  ac- 
cept conditions  from  his  successful  rival.  The 
Dred  Scott  case  afforded  the  occasion  for  a 
decision.  Of  the  nine  judges  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  seven  were  Democrats,  and  of  these 
five  were  appointed  from  slave  States.  A 
better  opportunity  for  the  South  to  obtain  a 
favorable  dictum  could  never  be  expected  to 
arise.  A  declaration  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion Congress  possessed  no  power  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Federal  territories  would  by  a 
single  breath  end  the  old  and  begin  a  new 
political  era.  Congress  was  in  session  and  the 
political  leaders  were  assembled  at  Washing- 
ton. Political  topics  excluded  all  other  con- 
versation or  thought.  Politics  reddened  the 
plains  of  Kansas ;  politics  had  recently  dese- 
crated the  Senate  chamber  with  a  murderous 
personal  assault;  politics  contended  greedily 
for  the  spoils  of  a  new  administration ;  poli- 
tic s  nursed  a  tacit  conspiracy  to  nationalize 
slavery.  The  slavery  sentiment  ruled  society, 
ruled  the  Senate,  ruled  the  Executive  Man- 
sion. It  is  not  surprising  that  this  universal 
influence  flowed  in  at  the  open  door  of  the 
national  hall  of  justice, —  that  it  filtered 
through  the  very  walls  which  surrounded  the 
ulting-room  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  judges  were,  after  all,  but  men.  They 
dined,  they  talked,  they  exchanged  daily  per- 

*  A  striking  example  may  be  found  in  the  utterance 
of  Attorney-General  Cushing  of  the  retiring  Pierce 
administration,  in  a  little  parting  address  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  March  4th,  1857: 

"  Yours  is  not  the  gauntleted  hand  of  the  soldier, 
nor  yours  the  voice  which  commands  armies,  rules 
cabinets,  or  leads  senates;  but  though  you  are  none  of 
,  yet  you  are  backed  by  all  of  them.  Theirs  is  the 
external  power  which  sustains  your  moral  authority; 
you  are  the  incarnate  mind  of  the  political  body  of  the 
nation.     In  the  complex    institutions  of  our  country 


sonal  and  social  courtesies  with  the  political 
world.  Curiosity,  friendship,  patriotism,  led 
them  to  the  floors  of  Congress  to  listen  to  the 
great  debates.  Official  ceremony  called  them 
into  the  presence  of  the  President,  of  legis- 
lators, of  diplomats.  They  were  feasted,  flat- 
tered, questioned,  reminded  of  their  great 
opportunity,  tempted  with  the  suggestion  of 
their  supreme  authority.*  They  could  render 
their  names  illustrious.  They  could  honor  their 
States.  They  could  do  justice  to  the  South. 
They  could  perpetuate  their  party.  They  could 
settle  the  slavery  question.  They  could  end 
sectional  hatred,  extinguish  civil  war,  preserve 
the  Union,  save  their  country.  Advanced  age, 
physical  feebleness,  party  bias,  the  political  ar- 
dor of  the  youngest  and  the  political  satiety  of 
the  eldest,  all  conspired  to  draw  them  under 
the  insidious  influence  of  such  considerations. 
One  of  the  judges  in  official  language  frankly 
avows  the  motive  and  object  of  the  majority 
of  the  court.  "The  case,"  he  wrote,  "in- 
volves private  rights  of  value,  and  constitu- 
tional principles  of  the  highest  importance, 
about  which  there  had  become  such  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  that  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  country  required  the  settlement  of  them 
by  judicial  decision."  f  This  language  betrays 
the  confusion  of  ideas  and  misconception  of 
authority  which  tempted  the  judges  beyond 
their  proper  duty.  Required  only  to  decide  a 
question  of  private  rights,  they  thrust  them- 
selves forward  to  sit  as  umpires  in  a  quarrel 
of  parties  and  factions. 

In  an  evil  hour  they  yielded  to  the  demands 
of  "  public  interest,"  and  resolved  to  "  fulfill 
public  expectation."  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  "  pro- 
posed that  the  Chief- Justice  should  write  an 
opinion  on  all  of  the  questions  as  the  opinion 
of  the  court.  This  was  assented  to,  some  re- 
serving to  themselves  to  qualify  their  assent 
as  the  opinion  might  require.  Others  of  the 
court  proposed  to  have  no  question,  save  one, 
discussed."  %  The  extraordinary  proceeding 
was  calculated  to  touch  the  pride  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Nelson.  He  appears  to  have  given  it  a 
kind  of  sullen  acquiescence.  "  I  was  not  pres- 
ent," he  writes,  "  when  the  majority  decided 
to  change  the  ground  of  the  decision,  and  as- 
signed the  preparation  of  the  opinion  to  the 
Chief- Justice ;  and  when  advised  of  the  change 
I  simply  gave  notice  that  I  should  read  the 

you  are  the  pivot  point  upon  which  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  all,  government  and  people  alike,  turn;  or, 
rather,  you  are  the  central  light  of  constitutional  wis- 
dom around  which  they  perpetually  revolve.  Long  may 
this  court  retain  the  confidence  of  our  country  as  the 
great  conservators,  not  of  the  private  peace  only,  but 
of  the  sanctity  and  integrity  of  the  Constitution." — 
[Nat.  Int.,  March  5th,  1857.] 

t  Wayne,  J.,  Opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  19 
Howard,  pp.  454-5. 

%  Campbell  to  Tyler,  "  Life  of  Taney,"  p.  384. 
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opinion  I  had  prepared  as  my  own,  and  which 
is  the  one  on  file."*  From  this  time  the  pens 
of  the  other  judges  were  busy,  and  in  the  inner 
political  circles  of  Washington  the  case  of  Dred 
Scott  gradually  became  a  shadowy  and  por- 
tentous cause  celebre. 

The  first  intimation  which  the  public  at  large 
had  of  the  coming  new  dictum  was  given  in 
Mr.  Buchanan's  inaugural.  The  fact  that  lie 
did  not  contemplate  such  an  announcement 
until  after  his  arrival  in  Washington  f  leads 
to  the  inference  that  it  was  prompted  from 
high  quarters.  In  congressional  and  popular 
discussions  the  question  of  the  moment  was 
at  what  period  in  the  growth  of  a  territory 
its  voters  might  exclude  or  establish  slavery. 
Referring  to  this  Mr.  Buchanan  said :  "  It  is 
a  judicial  question,  which  legitimately  belongs 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  be- 
fore whom  it  is  no  w  pending,  and  will,  it  is  under- 
stood, be  speedily  and  finally  settled.  To  their 
decision,  in  common  with  all  good  citizens,  I 
shall  cheerfully  submit,  whatever  this  may  be." 

The  popular  acquiescence  being  thus  in- 
voked by  the  presidential  voice  and  example, 
the  court  announced  its  decision  two  days  after- 
wards,—  March  6th,  1857.  The  essential  char- 
acter of  the  transaction  impressed  itself  upon  the 
very  form  of  the  judgment,  if  indeed  it  may 
be  called  at  all  by  that  name.  Chief-Justice 
Taney  read  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Justices 
Nelson,  Wayne,  Daniel,  Grier,  Catron,  and 
Campbell  each  read  a  separate  and  individual 
opinion,  agreeing  with  the  Chief-Justice  on 
some  points,  and  omitting  or  disagreeing  on 
others,  or  arriving  at  the  same  result  by  differ- 
ent reasoning,  and  in  the  same  manner  differ- 
ing from  one  another.  The  two  remaining 
associate  justices,  McLean  and  Curtis,  read 
emphatic  dissenting  opinions.  Thus  the  col- 
lective utterance  of  the  bench  resembled  the 
speeches  of  a  town  meeting  rather  than  the 
decision  of  a  court,  and  employed  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  printed  pages  of  learned  legal 
disquisition  to  order  the  simple  dismissal  of 
a  suit.  Compared  with  the  prodigious  effort 
the  result  is  a  ridiculous  anti-climax,  reveal- 
ing the  motive  and  animus  of  the  whole  affair. 
The  opinion  read  by  Chief- Justice  Taney  was 
long  and  elaborate,  and  the  following  were 
among  its  leading  conclusions  : 

*  Nelson  to  Tyler,  "  Life  of  Taney,"  p.  385. 

t  "  Mr.  Buchanan  was  also  preparing  his  inaugural 
address  with  his  usual  care  and  painstaking,  and  I  cop- 
ied his  drafts  and  recopied  them  until  he  had  prepared 
it  to  his  satisfaction.  It  underwent  no  alteration  after 
he  went  to  the  National  Hotel  in  Washington,  except 
that  he  there  inserted  a  clause  in  regard  to  the  question 
then  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court,  as  one  that  would 
dispose  of  a  vexed  and  dangerous  topic  by  the  high- 
est judicial  authority  of  the  land." — [Statement  of 
James   Buchanan  Henry  (President    Buchanan's  pri- 


That  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  .States  do  not 
include  or  refer  to  negroes  otherwise  than  as 
property;  that  they  cannot  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States  nor  sue  in  the  I 
courts.  That  Dred  Scott's  claim  to  freedom 
by  reason  of  his  residence  in  Illinois  was  a 
Missouri  question,  which  Missouri  law  had  de- 
cided against  him.  That  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  recognizes  slaves  as  prop- 
erty, and  pledges  the  Federal  government  to 
protect  it;  and  that  the  Missouri  Compromise 
act  and  like  prohibitory  laws  are  unconstitu- 
tional. That  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case  and 
could  give  no  judgment  in  it,  and  must  be 
directed  to  dismiss  the  suit. 

This  remarkable  decision  challenged  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  people  to  a  degree  never 
before  excited  by  any  act  of  their  courts  of 
law.  Multiplied  editions  were  at  once  printed,! 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  land,  read  with 
the  greatest  avidity,  and  earnestly  criticised. 

The  public  sentiment  regarding  it  immediate- 
ly divided,  generally  on  existing  party  lines  — 
the  South  and  the  Democrats  accepting  and 
commending,  the  North  and  the  Republicans 
spurning  and  condemning  it.  The  great  anti- 
slavery  public  was  not  slow  in  making  a  practi- 
cal application  of  its  dogmas  :  that  a  sweeping 
and  revolutionary  exposition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion had  been  attempted  when  confessedly  the 
case  and  question  had  no  right  to  be  in  court ; 
that  an  evident  partisan  dictum  of  national 
judges  had  been  built  on  an  avowed  partisan 
decision  of  State  judges  ;  that  both  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  authority  of  the  nation  had 
been  trifled  with ;  that  the  settler's  "  sover- 
eignty "  in  Kansas  consisted  only  of  a  South- 
ern planter's  right  to  bring  his  slaves  there  ; 
and  that  if  under  the  "  property  "  theory  the 
Constitution  carries  slavery  to  the  territories, 
it  would  by  the  same  inevitable  logic  carry  it 
into  free  States. 

But  much  more  offensive  to  the  Northern 
mind  than  his  conclusions  of  law  were  the 
language  and  historical  assertions  by  which 
Chief- Justice  Taney  strove  to  justify  them. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  court,"  said  he,  "  the  legisla- 
tion and  histories  of  the  times,  and  the  language  used 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  show,  that  neither 

vate  secretary)  inCurtis's  "  Life  of  Buchanan,"  Vol.  II., 
p.  187.] 

%  "  It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  here  to  add  that 
so  great  an  interest  did  I  take  in  that  decision,  and  in 
its  principles  being  sustained  and  understood  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  that  I  took  the  trouble  at 
my  own  cost  to  print  or  have  printed  a  large  edition 
of  that  decision  to  scatter  it  over  the  State ;  and  unless 
the  mails  have  miscarried,  there  is  scarcely  a  member 
elected  to  the  Legislature  who  has  not  received  a  copy 
with  my  frank." — [Vice-President  Breckinridge, 
Frankfort  speech,  December,  1859.] 
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the  class  of  persons  who  had  been  imported  as  slaves. 
nor  their  descendants,  whether  they  had  become  free  or 
Dot,  were  then  acknowledged  as  a  part  of  the  people, 

itended  to  be  included  in  the  general  words  used 

in  that  memorable  instrument.     It  is  difficult  at  this 

day  to  realize  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  relation  to 

e   race  which  prevailed  in  the  civilized 

alightened  portions  of  the  world  at  the  time  of 

the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  when  the  Con- 

f  the  United  States  was  framed  and  adopted. 

he  public  history  of  every  European  nation  dis- 

il  in  a  manner  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  They  had 
for  more  than  a  century  before  been  regarded  as  beings 
of  an  inferior  order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with 
race,  cither  in  social  or  political  relations  ; 
and  so  far  inferior,  that  they  had  no  rights  which  the 
white  man  was  bound  to  respect;  and  that  the  negro 
might  justly  and  lawfully  be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his 
.  lie  was  bought  and  sold,  and  treated  as  an 
ordinary  article  of  merchandise  and  traffic,  whenever  a 
profit  could  be  made  by  it." 

Quoting  the  provisions  of  several  early  slave 
codes,  he  continues : 

"  They  show  that  a  perpetual  and  impassable  barrier 
was  intended  to  be  erected  between  the  white  race  and 
the  one  which  they  had  reduced  to  slavery  and  governed 
as  subjects  with  absolute  and  despotic  power,  and  which 
they  then  looked  upon  as  so  far  below  them  in  the  scale 
of  created  beings  that  intermarriages  between  white 
persons  and  negroes  or  mulattoes  were  regarded  as  un- 
natural and  immoral,  and  punished  as  crimes,  not  only 
in  the  parties,  but  in  the  person  who  joined  them  in 
marriage.  And  no  distinction  in  this  respect  was  made 
between  the  free  negro  or  mulatto  and  the  slave,  but  this 
stigma,  of  the  deepest  degradation,  was  fixed  upon  the 
whole  race." 

Referring  to  the  Declaration,  which  asserts 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  he  remarks  : 

"  The  general  words  above  quoted  would  seem  to 
embrace  the  whole  human  family,  and  if  they  were  used 
in  a  similar  instrument  at  this  day  would  be  so  under- 
But  it  is  too  clear  for  dispute,  that  the  enslaved 
African  race  were  not  intended  to  be  included,  and 
formed  no  part  of  the  people  who  framed  and  adopted 
this  declaration;  for  if  the  language,  as  understood  in 
that  day,  would  embrace  them,  the  conduct  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  who  framed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence would  have  been  utterly  and  flagrantly  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  they  asserted,  and  instead  of 
the  sympathy  of  mankind,  to  which  they  so  confidently 
appealed,  they  would  have  deserved  and  received  uni- 
versal rebuke  and  reprobation." 

He  then  applies  the  facts  thus  assumed,  as 
folio  v. 

"  The  only  two  provisions  which  point  to  them  and 
include  then  treat  them  as  property,  and  make  it  the 
fluty  of  the  Government  to  protect  it;  no  other  power 
in  relation  to  thi g  race  is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. .  .  .  No  one,  we  presume,  supposes  that  any 
change  in  public  opinion  or  feeling  in  relation  to  this 
unfortunate  civilized  nations  of  Europe  or 

in  this  country,  should  induce  the  court  to  give  to  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  a  more  liberal  construction 
in  their  favor  than  they  were  intended  to  bear  when 
the  instrument  was  framed  and  adopted.  .  .  .  It  is 
not  only  the  same  in  words,  but  the  same  in  meaning, 
and  delegates  the  same  powers  to  the  Government,  and 
reserves  and  secures  the  same  rights  and  privileges  to 
the  citizen  ;  an't  as  long  as  it  continues  to  exist  in  its 
present  form,  it  speaks  not  only  in  the  same  words 
but  with  the  same  meaning  and  intent  with  which  it 


spoke  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  framers  and 
was  voted  on  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

This  cold  and  pitiless  historical  delineation 
of  the  bondage,  ignorance,  and  degradation 
of  the  unfortunate  kidnapped  Africans  and 
their  descendants  in  a  by-gone  century,  as  an 
immutable  basis  of  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion, was  met  by  loud  and  indignant  protest 
from  the  North.  The  people  and  press  of  that 
section  seized  upon  the  salient  phrase  of  the 
statement,  and  applying  it  in  the  present  tense, 
accused  the  Chief-Justice  with  saying  that  "  a 
negro  has  no  rights  which  a  white  man  is 
bound  to  respect."  This  was  certainly  a  dis- 
tortion of  his  exact  words  and  meaning;  yet 
the  exaggeration  was  more  than  half  excusa- 
ble, in  view  of  the  literal  and  unbending  rigor 
with  which  he  proclaimed  the  constitutional 
disability  of  the  entire  African  race  in  the 
United  States,  and  denied  their  birthright  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  un- 
merciful logic  made  the  black  before  the  law 
less  than  a  slave  ;  it  reduced  him  to  the  status 
of  a  horse  or  dog,  a  bale  of  dry-goods  or  a 
block  of  stone.  Against  such  a  debasement 
of  any  living  image  of  the  Divine  Maker  the 
resentment  of  the  public  conscience  of  the 
North  was  quick  and  unsparing. 

Had  Chief-Justice  Taney's  delineation  been 
historically  correct,  it  would  have  been  never- 
theless unwise  and  unchristian  to  embody  it 
in  the  form  of  a  disqualifying  legal  sentence 
and  an  indelible  political  brand.  But  its  man- 
ifest untruth  was  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Justice 
Curtis  in  his  dissenting  opinion.  He  reminded 
the  Chief-Justice  that  at  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  : 

"  In  five  of  the  thirteen  original  States  colored  per- 
sons then  possessed  the  elective  franchise,  and  were 
among  those  by  whom  the  Constitution  was  ordained 
and  established.  If  so,  it  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact 
that  the  Constitution  was  made  exclusively  by  the 
white  race,  and  that  it  was  made  exclusively  for  the 
white  race  is  in  my  opinion  not  only  an  assumption 
not  warranted  by  anything  in  the  Constitution,  but 
contradicted  by  its  opening  declaration  that  it  was  or- 
dained and  established  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  themselves  and  their  posterity;  and  as  free 
colored  persons  were  then  citizens  of  at  least  five 
States,  and  so  in  every  sense  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  they  were  among  those  for  whom  and 
whose  posterity  the  Constitution  was  ordained  and 
established." 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  opinion  he  says : 

"I  shall  not  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  exist- 
ing opinions  of  that  period  respecting  the  African  race, 
nor  into  any  discussion  concerning  the  meaning  of 
those  who  asserted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  a  calm  com- 
parison of  these  assertions  of  universal  abstract  truths, 
and  of  their  own  individual  opinions  and  acts,  would 
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not  leave  these  men  under  any  reproach  of  inconsist- 
ency; that  the  great  truths  they  asserted  on  that  sol- 
emn occasion  they  were  ready  and  anxious  to  make 
effectual,  wherever  a  necessary  regard  to  circumstances, 
which  no  statesman  can  disregard  without  producing 
more  evil  than  good,  would  allow ;  and  that  it  would 
not  be  just  to  them,  nor  true  in  itself,  to  allege  that 
they  intended  to  say  that  the  Creator  of  all  men  had 
endowed  the  white  race  exclusively  with  the  great 
natural  rights  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
asserts." 

Mr.  Justice  McLean,  in  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion, completes  the  outline  of  the  true  histori- 
cal picture  in  accurate  language : 

"I  prefer  the  lights  of  Madison,  Hamilton,  and 
Jay,  as  a  means  of  construing  the  Constitution  in  all 
its  bearings,  rather  than  to  look  behind  that  period 
into  a  traffic  which  is  now  declared  to  be  piracy,  and 
punished  with  death  by  Christian  nations.  I  do  not 
like  to  draw  the  sources  of  our  domestic  relations 
from  so  dark  a  ground.  Our  independence  was  a 
great  epoch  in  the  history  of  freedom  ;  and  while  I 
admit  the  Government  was  not  made  especially  for 
the  colored  race,  yet  many  of  them  were  citizens  of 
the  New  England  States,  and  exercised  the  rights  of 
suffrage  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  it 
was  not  doubted  by  any  intelligent  person  that  its 
tendencies  would  greatly  ameliorate  their  condition. 

"  Many  of  the  States  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  shortly  afterward,  took  measures  to  abolish 
slavery  within  their  respective  jurisdictions ;  and  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  belief  was  cherished  by  the 
leading  men,  South  as  well  as  North,  that  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  would  gradually  decline  until  it  would 
become  extinct.  The  increased  value  of  slave  labor, 
in  the  culture  of  cotton  and  sugar,  prevented  the  real- 
ization of  this  expectation.  Like  all  other  communi- 
ties and  States,  the  South  were  influenced  by  what  they 
considered  to  be  their  own  interests.  But  if  we  are 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  dark  ages  of  the  world, 
why  confine  our  view  to  colored  slavery  ?  On  the 
same  principles  white  men  were  made  slaves.  All 
slavery  has  its  origin  in  power  and  is  against  right." 

To  the  constitutional  theory  advanced  by 
the  Chief-Justice,  that  Congress  cannot  exer- 
cise sovereign  powers  over  Federal  territories, 
and  hence  cannot  exclude  slave  property  from 
them,  Justices  McLean  and  Curtis  also  op- 
posed a  vigorous  and  exhaustive  argument, 
which  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and  states- 
men of  that  day  deemed  conclusive.  The  his- 
torical precedents  alone  ought  to  have  deter- 
mined the  issue. 

"  The  judicial  mind  of  this  country,  State  and  Fed- 
eral," says  McLean,  "  has  agreed  on  no  subject  within 
its  legitimate  action  with  equal  unanimity  as  on  the 
power  of  Congress  to  establish  territorial  govern- 
ments. No  court,  State  or  Federal,  no  judge  or  states- 
man, is  known  to  have  had  any  doubts  on  this  question 
for  nearly  sixty  years  after  the  power  was  exercised." 

And  Curtis  adds : 

"Here  are  eight  distinct  instances,beginning  with  the 
first  Congress,  and  coming  down  to  the  year  1848,  in 

*  The  ownership  of  Dred  Scott  and  his  family  passed 
by  inheritance  to  the  family  of  a  Massachusetts  Re- 
publican member  of  Congress.  The  following  telegram, 
copied  from  the  "  Providence  Post "  into  the  "  Wash- 
ington  Union,"  shows  the  action  of  the  new  owner : 


which  Congress  has  excluded  slavery  from  the  territory 

of  the  United  States;  and  six  distinct  instances  in  which 
Congress  organized  governments  of  territories  by  which 

slavery  was  recognized  and  continued,  beginning  also 
with  the  first  Congress,  and  coming  down  to  the  year 
1822.  These  acts  were  severally  signed  by  seven  Pres- 
idents of  the  United  .States,  beginning  with  General 
Washington,  and  coming  regularly  down  as  far  as  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  thus  including  all  who  were  in  pub- 
lic life  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  If  the  practi- 
cal construction  of  the  Constitution,  contemporaneously 
with  its  going  into  effect,  by  men  intimately  acquainted 
with  itsjiistory  from  their  personal  participation  in 
framing  and  adoptingit,  and  continued  by  them  through 
a  long  series  of  acts  of  the  gravest  importance,  be  en- 
titled to  weight  in  the  judicial  mind  on  a  question  of 
construction,  it  would  seem  to  be  difficult  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  acts  above  adverted  to." 


DOUGLAS    AND    LINCOLN    ON    DRED    SCOTT. 

Manifestly,  when  the  trained  and  informed 
intellects  of  the  learned  judges  differed  so 
radically  concerning  the  principles  of  law  and 
the  facts  of  history  applicable  to  the  Dred 
Scott  question,  the  public  at  large  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  receive  the  new  dog- 
mas without  similar  divergence  of  opinion. 
So  far  from  exercising  a  healing  influence,  the 
decision  widened  immensely  the  already  seri- 
ous breach  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
The  persons  immediately  involved  in  the  liti- 
gation were  quickly  lost  sight  of;  *  but  the 
constitutional  principle  affirmed  by  the  court 
was  defended  by  the  South  and  denounced 
by  the  North  with  zeal  and  acrimony.  The 
Republican  party  did  not  further  question  or 
propose  to  disturb  the  final  judgment  in  the 
case ;  but  it  declared  that  the  Dred  Scott  doc- 
trines of  the  Supreme  Court  should  not  be 
made  a  rule  of  political  action,  and  precisely 
this  the  South,  together  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Northern  Democrats,  insisted  should  be 
done. 

A  single  phase  of  the  controversy  wrill  serve 
to  illustrate  the  general  drift  of  the  discussion 
throughout  the  Union.  Some  three  months 
after  the  delivery  of  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
Senator  Douglas  found  himself  again  among 
his  constituents  in  Illinois,  and  although  there 
was  no  political  campaign  in  progress,  current 
events  and  the  roused  state  of  public  feeling 
seemed  to  require  that  he  should  define  his 
views  in  a  public  speech.  It  marks  his  acute- 
ness  as  a  politician  that  he  already  realized 
what  a  fatal  stab  the  Dred  Scott  decision  had 
given  his  vaunted  principle  of  "  Popular  Sov- 
ereignty," with  which  he  justified  his  famous 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  He  had 
ever  since  argued  that  congressional  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  was  obsolete  and  useless,  and 

"  St.  Louis,  May  26  [1857].  Dred  Scott  with  his 
wife  and  two  daughters  were  emancipated  to-day  by 
Taylor  Blow,  Esq.  They  had  been  conveyed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Chaffee  for  that  purpose." 
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that  the  choice  of  slavery  or  freedom  ought 
to  be  confided  to  the  local  territorial  laws, 
as  it  was  confided  to  local  State  constitu- 
tions. But  the  Dred  Scott  decision  announced 
that  slaves  were  property  which  Congress 
could  not  exclude  from  the  territories,  add- 
ing also  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  what 
Congress  could  not  do  a  territorial  legisla- 
ture could  not.* 

1  >ifncult  as  this  made  his  task  of  reconciling 
his  pet  hobby  with  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
such  was  his  political  boldness,  and  such 
had  been  his  skill  and  success  in  sophistry, 
that  he  undertook  even  this  hopeless  effort. 
Douglas  therefore  made  a  speech  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1857,  in 
which  he  broadly  and  fully  indorsed  and 
commended  the  opinion  of  Chief-Justice 
Taney  and  his  concurring  associates,  declar- 
ing that 

"  Their  judicial  decisions  will  stand  in  all  future 
time,  a  proud  monument  to  their  greatness,  the  admi- 
ration of  the  good  and  wise,  and  a  rebuke  to  the  par- 
tisans of  faction  and  lawless  violence.  If  unfortunately 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  shall  so  far  forget  their  obligations  to  society 
as  to  allow  the  partisan  leaders  to  array  them  in  vio- 
lent resistance  to  the  final  decision  of  the  highest  ju- 
dicial tribunal  on  earth,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  all 
the  friends  of  order  and  constitutional  government, 
without  reference  to  past  political  differences,  to  organ- 
ize themselves  and  marshal  their  forces  under  the 
glorious  banner  of  the  Union,  in  vindication  of  the 
Constitution  and  supremacy  of  the  laws  over  the  ad- 
vocates of  faction  and  the  champions  of  violence." 

Proceeding  then  with  a  statement  of  the 
case,  he  continued : 

"The  material  and  controlling  points  in  the  case, 
those  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  unmeasured 
abuse  and  denunciation,  may  be  thus  stated:  1st.  The 
court  decided  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  a  negro  descended  from  slave  parents  is  not 
and  can  not  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  2d.  That 
the  act  of  March  6th,  1820,  commonly  called  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  act,  was  unconstitutional  and  void 
before  it  was  repealed  by  the  Nebraska  act,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  and  could  not  have  the  legal  effect 
of  extinguishing  a  master's  right  to  his  slave  in  that 
territory.  While  the  right  continues  in  full  force  under 
the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  be  di- 
vested or  alienated  by  an  act  of  Congress,  it  necessarily 
remains  a  barren  and  a  worthless  right,  unless  sustained, 
protected,  and  enforced  by  appropriate  police  regula- 
tions and  local  legislation,  prescribing  adequate  reme- 
dies for  its  violation.  These  regulations  and  remedies 
must  necessarily  depend  entirely  upon  the  will  and 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  territory,  as  they  can  only 
be  prescribed  By  I  he  local  legislatures.  Hence  the  great 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty  and  self-government 
is  sustained  and  firmly  established  by  the  authority  of 
this  decision." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Douglas  con- 
vinced himself  by  such  a  glaring  non  seguitur ; 
but  he  had  no  other  alternative.  It  was  a  des- 
perate expedient  to  shield  himself  as  well  as 
he  might  from  the  damaging  recoil  of  his  own 

*  19  Howard,  pp.  450-1. 


temporizing  statesmanship.  The  declaration 
made  thus  early  is  worthy  of  historical  notice 
as  being  the  substance  and  groundwork  of  the 
speaker's  somewhat  famous  "Freeport  doc- 
trine," or  theory  of  "  unfriendly  legislation," 
to  which  Lincoln's  searching  interrogatories 
drove  him  in  the  great  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates of  the  following  year.  Repeated  and 
amplified  at  that  time,  it  became  in  the  eyes 
of  the  South  the  unpardonable  political  heresy 
which  lost  him  the  presidential  nomination  and^ 
caused  the  rupture  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  Charleston  in  the  summer  of 
i860.  For  the  moment,  however,  the  sophism 
doubtless  satisfied  his  many  warm  partisans. 
He  did  not  dwell  on  the  dangerous  point,  but 
trusted  for  oratorical  effect  rather  to  his  renewed 
appeals  to  the  popular  prejudice  against  the 
blacks,  so  strong  in  central  Illinois,  indorsing 
and  emphasizing  Chief-Justice  Taney's  asser- 
tion that  negroes  were  not  included  in  the 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  arguing  that  if  the  principle  of  equality 
were  admitted  and  carried  out  to  its  logical 
results,  it  would  necessarily  lead  not  only  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  slave  States,  but 
to  the  general  amalgamation  of  the  two  races. 
The  Republican  party  of  Illinois  had  been 
greatly  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  its 
success  in  electing  the  State  officers  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn;  and  as  their  recognized  leader 
and  champion,  Lincoln  made  a  reply  to  this 
speech  some  two  weeks  later,  June  26th,  1857, 
also  at  Springfield.  Though  embracing  other 
topics,  the  question  of  the  hour,  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  was  nevertheless  its  chief  sub- 
ject. The  extracts  here  presented  from  it  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  power  of 
statement  and  eloquence : 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  as  to  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  That  decision  declares  two  propositions  — 
first,  that  a  negro  cannot  sue  in  the  United  States 
courts ;  and  secondly,  that  Congress  cannot  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  territories.  It  was  made  by  a  divided 
court — dividing  differently  on  the  different  points. 
Judge  Douglas  does  not  discuss  the  merits  of  the  de- 
cision, and  in  that  respect  I  shall  follow  his  example, 
believing  I  could  no  more  improve  on  McLean  and 
Curtis,  than  he  could  on  Taney.  He  denounces  all 
who  question  the  correctness  of  that  decision,  as  offer- 
ing violent  resistance  to  it.  But  who  resists  it?  Who 
has,  in  spite  of  the  decision,  declared  Dred  Scott  free, 
and  resisted  the  authority  of  his  master  over  him? 
Judicial  decisions  have  two  uses  —  first,  to  absolutely 
determine  the  case  decided,  and,  secondly,  to  indicate 
to  the  public  how  other  similar  cases  will  be  decided 
when  they  arise.  For  the  latter  use  they  are  called 
'  precedents  '  and 'authorities.'  We  believe  as  much 
as  Judge  Douglas  (perhaps  more)  in  obedience  to  and 
respect  for  the  judicial  department  of  government. 
We  think  its  decisions  on  constitutional  questions, 
when  fully  settled,  should  control,  not  only  the  par- 
ticular cases  decided,  but  the  general  policy  of  the 
country,  subject  to  be  disturbed  only  by  amendments 
of  the  Constitution  as  provided  in  that  instrument  it- 
self.    More  than  this  would  be  revolution.    But  we 
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think  the  Dred  Scott  decision  is  erroneous.  We  know 
the  court  that  made  it  has  often  overruled  its  own 
decisions,  and  we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  have  it  over- 
rule this.  We  offer  no  resistance  to  it.  Judicial  decis- 
ions are  of  greater  or  less  authority  as  precedents 
according  to  circumstances.  That  this  should  be  so, 
accords  both  with  common  sense  and  the  customary 
understanding  of  the  legal  profession.  If  this  impor- 
tant decision  had  been  made  by  the  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  the  judges,  and  without  any  apparent  partisan 
bias,  and  in  accordance  with  legal  public  expectation, 
and  with  the  steady  practice  of  the  departments  through- 
out our  history,  and  had  been  in  no  part  based  on  as- 
sumed historical  facts  which  are  not  really  true ;  or,  if 
wanting  in  some  of  these,  it  had  been  before  the  court 
more  than  once,  and  had  there  been  affirmed  and  re- 
affirmed through  a  course  of  years,  it  then  might  be, 
perhaps  would  be,  factious,  nay,  even  revolutionary, 
not  to  acquiesce  in  it  as  a  precedent.  But  when,  as  is 
true,  we  find  it  wanting  in  all  these  claims  to  the  pub- 
lic confidence,  it  is  not  resistance,  it  is  not  factious,  it 
is  not  even  disrespectful,  to  treat  it  as  not  having  yet 
quite  established  a  settled  doctrine  for  die  country." 

Rising  above  all  questions  of  technical  con- 
struction to  the  broad  and  universal  aspects 
of  the  issue,  Mr.  Lincoln  continued : 

"The  Chief-Justice  does  not  directly  assert,  but 
plainly  assumes  as  a  fact,  that  the  public  estimate  of 
the  black  man  is  more  favorable  now  than  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  Revolution.  This  assumption  is  a  mis- 
take. In  some  trifling  particulars  the  condition  of  that 
race  has  been  ameliorated;  but  as  a  whole,  in  this 
country,  the  change  between  then  and  now  is  decid- 
edly the  other  way;  and  their  ultimate  destiny  has 
never  appeared  so  hopeless  as  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  In  two  of  the  five  States  —  New  Jersey  and 
North  Carolina — that  then  gave  the  free  negro  the 
right  of  voting,  the  right  has  since  been  taken  away ; 
and  in  a  third  —  New  York  —  it  has  been  greatly 
abridged ;  while  it  has  not  been  extended,  so  far  as  I 
know,  to  a  single  additional  State,  though  the  number 
of  the  States  has  more  than  doubled.  In  those  days, 
as  I  understand,  masters  could,  at  their  own  pleasure, 
emancipate  their  slaves ;  but  since  then  such  legal  re- 
straints have  been  made  upon  emancipation  as  to 
amount  almost  to  prohibition.  In  those  days,  legis- 
latures held  the  unquestioned  power  to  abolish  slavery 
in  their  respective  States ;  but  now  it  is  becoming 
quite  fashionable  for  State  constitutions  to  withhold 
that  power  from  the  legislatures.  In  those  days,  by 
common  consent,  the  spread  of  the  black  man's  bond- 
age to  the  new  countries  was  prohibited ;  but  now 
Congress  decides  that  it  will  not  continue  the  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  Supreme  Court  decides  that  it  could  not 
if  it  would.  In  those  days,  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  held  sacred  by  all,  and  thought  to  in- 
clude all ;  but  now,  to  aid  in  making  the  bondage  of 
the  negro  universal  and  eternal,  it  is  assailed,  and 
sneered  at,  and  construed  and  hawked  at,  and  torn, 
till  if  its  framers  could  rise  from  their  graves  they 
could  not  at  all  recognize  it.  All  the  powers  of  earth 
seem  rapidly  combining  against  him.  Mammon  is  after 
him,  ambition  follows,  philosophy  follows,  and  the  the- 
ology of  the  day  is  fast  joining  the  cry.  They  have  him 
in  his  prison  house,  they  have  searched  his  person  and 
left  no  prying  instrument  with  him.  One  after  another 
they  have  closed  the  heavy  iron  doors  upon  him ;  and 
now  they  have  him,  as  it  were,  bolted  in  with  a  lock  of 
a  hundred  keys,  which  can  never  be  unlocked  without 
the  concurrence  of  every  key ;  the  keys  in  the  hands 
of  a  hundred  different  men,  and  they  scattered  to  a 
hundred  different  and  distant  places  ;  and  they  stand 
musing  as  to  what  invention,  in  all  the  dominions  of 


mind  and  matter  can  be  produced  to  make  the  11 

sibility  of  his  escape  more  complete  than  it  is.    .    .    . 

"There  is  a  natural  disgust  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all 
white  people  at  the  idea  of  an  indiscriminate  amalga- 
mation of  the  white  and  black  races;  and  Judge 
Douglas  evidently  is  basing  his  chief  hope  upon  the 
chances  of  his  being  able  to  appropriate  the  benefit  of 
this  disgust  to  himself.  If  he  can  by  much  drumming 
and  repeating  fasten  the  odium  of  that  idea  upon  his 
adversaries,  he  thinks  he  can  struggle  through  the 
storm.  He  therefore  clings  to  this  hope  as  a  drown- 
ing man  to  the  last  plank.  He  makes  an  occasion  for 
lugging  it  in,  from  the  opposition  to  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  He  finds  the  Republicans  insisting  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  includes  all  men,  black 
as  well  as  white,  and  forthwith  he  boldly  denies  that 
it  includes  negroes  at  all,  and  proceeds  to  argue 
gravely  that  all  who  contend  it  does,  do  so  only  be- 
cause they  want  to  vote,  and  eat,  and  sleep,  and  marry 
with  negroes.  He  will  have  it  that  they  cannot  be 
consistent  else.  Now  I  protest  against  the  counterfeit 
logic  which  concludes  that  because  I  do  not  want  a 
black  woman  for  a  slave  I  must  necessarily  want  her 
for  a  wife.  I  need  not  have  her  for  either.  I  can  just 
leave  her  alone.  In  some  respects  she  certainly  is  not 
my  equal ;  but  in  her  natural  right  to  eat  the  bread  she 
earns  with  her  own  hands,  without  asking  leave  of  any 
one  else,  she  is  my  equal  and  the  equal  of  all  others. 

"  Chief-Justice  Taney,  in  his  opinion  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  admits  that  the  language  of  the  Declaration 
is  broad  enough  to  include  the  whole  human  family ; 
but  he  and  Judge  Douglas  argue  that  the  authors  of 
that  instrument  did  not  intend  to  include  negroes,  by 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  at  once  actually  place  them 
on  an  equality  with  the  whites.  Now  this  grave  argu- 
ment comes  to  just  nothing  at  all  by  the  other  fact 
that  they  did  not  at  once  or  ever  afterwards  actually 
place  all  white  people  on  an  equality  with  one  another. 
And  this  is  the  staple  argument  of  both  the  Chief- Jus- 
tice and  the  senator,  for  doing  this  obvious  violence  to 
the  plain,  unmistakable  language  of  the  Declaration. 

"  I  think  the  authors  of  that  notable  instrument  in- 
tended to  include  all  men ;  but  they  did  not  intend  to 
declare  all  men  equal  in  all  respects.  They  did  not 
mean  to  say  all  were  equal  in  color,  size,  intellect, 
moral  development,  or  social  capacity.  They  defined 
with  tolerable  distinctness  in  what  respects  they  did 
consider  all  men  created  equal  —  equal  with  '  certain 
inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  This  they  said,  and  this  they 
meant.  They  did  not  mean  to  assert  the  obvious  un- 
truth that  all  were  then  actually  enjoying  that  equality, 
nor  yet  that  they  were  about  to  confer  it  immediately 
upon  them.  In  fact  they  had  no  power  to  confer  such 
a  boon.  They  meant  simply  to  declare  the  right,  so 
that  the  enforcement  of  it  might  follow  as  fast  as 
circumstances  should  permit.  They  meant  to  set 
up  a  standard  maxim  for  free  society,  which  should 
be  familiar  to  all,  and  revered  by  all;  constantly 
looked  to,  constantly  labored  for,  and  even  though 
never  perfectly  attained,  constantly  approximated,  and 
thereby  constantly  spreading  and  deepening  its  influ- 
ence and  augmenting  the  happiness  and  value  of  life 
to  all  people  of  all  colors  everywhere.  The  assertion 
that  '  all  men  are  created  equal '  was  of  no  practical 
use  in  effecting  our  separation  from  Great  Britain; 
and  it  was  placed  in  the  Declaration,  not  for  that  but 
for  future  use.  Its  authors  meant  it  to  be,  as,  thank 
God,  it  is  now  proving  itself,  a  stumbling-block  to  all 
those  who  in  after  times  might  seek  to  turn  a  free 
people  back  into  the  hateful  paths  of  despotism. 
They  knew  the  proneness  of  prosperity  to  breed 
tyrants,  and  they  meant  when  such  should  reappear  in 
this  fair  land  and  commence  their  vocation,  they  should 
find  left  for  them  at  least  one  hard  nut  to  crack." 
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JACK. 
By  the  author  of  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  "The  Madonna  of  the  Tubs,"  etc. 


sort  than 
through, 


A.CK  was  a  Fairharbor  boy. 

This  might  be  to  say  any 
of  several  things  ;  but  it  is 
at  least  sure  to  say  one, — 
he  was  a  fisherman,  and  the 
son  of  a  fisherman. 

When  people  of  another 
Jack's  have  told  their  earthly  story 
the  biography,  the  memorial,  the 
obituary  remains.  Our  poet,  preacher,  healer, 
politician,  and  the  rest  pass  on  to  this  polite 
el  which  society  has  ordained  for  human 
existence.  When  Jack  dies,  he  stops.  We  find 
the  fisherman  squeezed  into  some  corner  of 
the  accident  column  :  "Washed  overboard," or 
"  Lost  in  the  fog,"  and  that  is  the  whole  of  it. 
He  ends  just  there.  There  is  no  more  J  ack.  No 
fellow-members  in  the  Society  for  Something- 
or-Xothing  pass  resolutions  to  his  credit  and 
the  consolation  of  his  family.  No  funeral  dis- 
course is  preached  over  him  and  privately 
printed  at  the  request  of  the  parishioners.  The 
columns  of  the  religious  weekly  to  which  he 
did  not  subscribe  contain  no  obituary  sketches 
signed  by  the  initials  of  friends  not  thought 
to  be  too  afflicted  to  speak  a  good  word  for  a 
dead  man.  From  the  press  of  the  neighboring 
city  no  thin  memorial  volume  sacred  to  his 
virtues  and  stone-blind  to  his  defects  shall  ever 
issue.  Jack  needs  a  biographer.  Such  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  would  fain  aspire  to  be. 

Jack  was  born  at  sea.  His  father  was  bring- 
ing his  mother  home  from  a  visit  at  a  half- 
sister's  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  Jack's  mother  was 
one  of  those  homesick,  clannish  people  who 
pine  without  their  relations  as  much  as  some 
of  us  pine  with  them;  and  even  a  half-sister 
was  worth  more  to  her  in  her  fanciful  and  fee- 
ble condition  than  a  whole  one  is  apt  to  be 
to  bolder  soul-. 

She  had  made  her  visit  at  her  half-sister's, 
and  they  had  talked  over  receipts,  and  com- 
pared yeast,  and  cut  out  baby  things,  and 
turned  dresses,  and  dyed  flannel,  and  gone 
to  prayer  meetings  together;  and  Jack's 
mother  was  coming  home,  partly  because 
Jack's  father  came  for  her,  and  partly  because 
he  happened  to  come  sober,  which  was  a 
great  point,  and  partly  because  the  schooner 
had  to  sail,  which  was  another, —  she  was  com- 
ing home,  at  all  events,  when  a  gale  struck 
them.  It  was  an  ugly  blow.  The  little  two- 
masted  vessel  swamped,  in  short,  at  midnight 


of  a  moonlit  night,  oft"  the  coast,  just  the  other 
side  of  seeing  Cape  Ann  light.  The  crew 
were  picked  up  by  a  three-master,  and  taken 
home.  Aboard  the  three-master,  in  fright  and 
chill  and  storm,  the  little  boy  was  born.  They 
always  put  it  that  he  was  born  in  Fairharbor. 
In  fact,  he  was  born  rounding  Eastern  Point. 
"  The  toughest  place  to  be  borned  in,  this  side 
o'  Torment,"  Jack's  father  said.  But  Jack's 
mother  said  nothing  at  all. 

Jack's  father  kept  sober  till  he  got  the 
mother  and  the  child  safely  into  the  little 
crumbling,  gray  cottage  in  half  of  whose  mea- 
ger dimensions  the  family  kept  up  the  illusion 
which  they  called  home.  Then,  for  truth  com- 
pels me,  I  must  state  that  Jack's  father  went 
straightway  out  upon  what,  in  even  less  obscure 
circles  than  his,  it  is  customary  to  call  "  a  tear." 
There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  savage, 
incisive  fitness  of  this  word  which  has  over- 
ridden all  mere  distinctions  of  class  or  culture, 
and  must  ultimately  make  it  a  classic  in  the 
language.  "  I've  stood  it  long  as  I  ken  stand, 
and  I'm  goin'  on  a  tear, —  I'm  a-goin'  on  a 
netarnal  tear,"  said  Jack's  father  to  his  oldest 
dory-mate,  a  fellow  he  had  a  feeling  for,  much 
as  you  would  for  an  oar  you  had  handled  a 
good  many  years ;  or  perhaps  a  sail  that  you 
were  used  to,  and  had  patched  and  watched, 
and  knew  the  cracks  in  it,  and  the  color  of 
it,  and  when  it  was  likely  to  give  way,  and 
whereabouts  it  would  hold. 

In  fact,  that  proved  to  be,  in  deed  and 
truth,  an  eternal  tear  for  Jack's  father.  Drunk 
as  a  fisherman  could  be,— and  that  is  say- 
ing a  good  deal,— he  reshipped  that  night, 
knowing  not  whither  nor  why,  nor  indeed 
knowing  that  the  deed  was  done ;  and  when 
he  came  to  himself  he  was  twelve  hours  out, 
on  his  way  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland; 
and  the  young  mother,  with  the  baby  on  her 
arms,  looked  out  of  the  frosty  window  over 
the  foot  of  her  old  bedstead,  and  watched  for 
him  to  come,  and  did  not  like  to  tell  the 
neighbors  that  she  was  short  of  fuel. 

She  was  used  to  waiting — women  are; 
Fairharbor  women  always  are.  But  she  had 
never  waited  so  long  before.  And  when,  at 
the  end  of  her  waiting,  the  old  dory-mate 
came  in  one  night  and  told  her  that  it  hap- 
pened falling  from  the  mast  because  he  was 
not  sober  enough  to  be  up  there,  Jack's 
mother  said  she  had  always  expected  it.    But 
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lutions,  and  devised  legislation 
to  further  their  intrigues.  %    By 
the  middle  of  February,  under 
their  inspiration,  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  convention  to  frame  a 
State  constitution  was  perfect- 
ed and  enacted.  The  governor 
immediately  sent  the  legislature 
his  message,  reminding  them 
that   the  leading  idea   of  the 
organic   act  was  to  leave  the 
actual  bond  fide  inhabitants  of 
the  territory  "perfectly  free  to 
form  and  regulate  their  domes- 
tic  institutions    in    their   own 
way,"    and    vetoing    the    bill 
because    "the   legislature   has 
failed  to  make  any  provision  to 
submit   the  constitution  when 
framed  to  the  consideration  of  the  people  for 
their  ratification  or  rejection."  §    The  govern- 
or's argument  was  wasted  on  the  predeter- 
mined legislators.    They  promptly  passed  the 
act  over  his  veto. 

The  cabal  was  in  no  mood  to  be  thwarted, 
and  under  a  show  of  outward  toleration,  if  not 
respect,  their  deep  hostility  found  such  means 
of  making  itself  felt  that  the  governor  began  to 
receive  insult  from  street  ruffians,  and  to  be- 
come apprehensive  for  his  personal  safety.  In 
such  a  contest  he  was  single-handed  against 
the  whole  pro-slavery  town  of  Lecompton. 
The  foundation  of  his  authority  was  gradually 
sapped;  and  finding  himself  no  longer  sus- 
tained at  Washington,  where  the  private  ap- 
peals and  denunciations  of  the  cabal  were 
more  influential  than  his  official  reports,  he 
wrote  his  resignation  on  the  day  of  Buchanan's 
inauguration,  and  a  week  later  left  the  terri- 
tory in  secrecy  as  a  fugitive.  Thus,  in  less 
than  three  years,  three  successive  Democratic 
executives  had  been  resisted,  disgraced,  and 
overthrown  by  the  political  conspiracy  which 
ruled  the  territory;  and  Kansas  had  indeed 
become,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  day,  "  the 
graveyard  of  governors." 

The  Kansas  imbroglio  was  a  political  scan- 
dal of  such  large  proportions,  and  so  clearly 
threatened  a  dangerous  schism  in  the  Demo- 
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HPH  E  year  1857  brings  us  to  a  decided  change 
J-  in  the  affairs  of  Kansas,  but  to  no  less 
remarkable  occurrences.  Active  civil  war  grad- 
ually ceased  in  the  preceding  autumn, —  a 
result  due  to  the  vigorous  and  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Geary  and  the  ar- 
rival of  the  inclement  winter  weather. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  the  legislature 
met  (January  12th,  1857),  the  pro-slavery 
party  held  a  large  political  convention,  in 
which  it  was  confessed  that  they  were  in  a 
hopeless  minority  in  the  territory,  and  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  was  reached  that  it  was  no 
longer  worth  while  to  attempt  to  form  a  slave 
State  in  Kansas,  t  Many  of  its  hitherto  ac- 
tive leaders  immediately  and  definitely  aban- 
doned the  struggle.  But  the  Missouri  cabal, 
intrenched  in  the  various  territorial  and  county 
offices,  held  to  their  design,  though  their  labors 
now  assumed  a  somewhat  different  character. 
They  denounced  Governor  Geary  in  their  reso- 

t  January  12th,  1857,  Wilder,  Annals  of  Kansas,  p. 
113.  Bell,  Speech  in  Senate,  March  18th,  1858.  Appen- 
dix to  Cong.  Globe,  p.  137. 

X  Geary  to  Marcy,  January  19th,  1857.  Senate  Docs., 
1st  Sess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  VI.,  Ex.  Doc.  17,  p.  131. 

§  Geary,  Veto  Message,  February  18th,  1857.  Senate 
Docs.,  1st  Sess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  VI.,  Ex.  Doc.  17,  p. 
167. 
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<  ratic  party,  that  the  new  President,  Buchanan, 
and  his  new  Cabinet,  proceeded  to  its  treat- 
ment with  the  utmost  caution.  The  subject  was 
fraught  with  difficulties  not  of  easy  solution. 
The  South,  to  retain  her  political  supremacy, or 
even  her  equality,  needed  more  slave  States  to 
furnish  additional  votes  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  To  make  a  slave  State  of  Kansas,  the 
Missouri  Compromise  had  been  repealed,  and 
a  bogus  legislature  elected  and  supported  by 


the  successive  Missouri  invasions  and  the 
guerrilla  war  of  1856.  All  these  devices  had, 
however,  confessedly  failed  of  their  object. 
Northern  emigration  and  antislavery  senti- 
ment were  clearly  in  possession  of  Kansas,  and 
a  majority  of  voters  stood  ready  upon  fair 
occasion  to  place  her  in  the  column  of  free 
States.  It  had  become  a  game  on  the  chess- 
board of  national  politics.  The  moving 
pieces  stood  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  but  the 
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players  sat  in  Washington.  In  reality  it  was  a  tional  fame,  who  had  been  senator  and  Sec- 
double  game.  There  was  plot  and  under-plot.  retary  of  the  Treasury.  Walker,  realizing  fully 
Beneath  the  struggle  between  free  States  the  responsibility  and  danger  of  the  trust, 
and  slave  States  were  the  intrigue  and  de-  after  repeated  refusals  finally  accepted  upon 
ception  carried  on  between  Northern   Dem-  two   distinct   conditions  :    first,  that  General 
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GOVERNOR     ROBERT    J.    WALKER. 


ocrats  and  Southern  Democrats.  The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act  was  a  double-tongued  statute, 
and  the  Cincinnati  platform  a  Janus-faced 
banner  Momentary  victory  was  with  the 
Southern  Democrats,  for  they  had  secured 
the  nomination  and  election  of  President 
Buchanan,  a  "  Northern  man  with  Southern 
principles." 

Determined  to  secure  whatever  prestige 
could  be  derived  from  high  qualification  and 
party  influence,  Buchanan  tendered  the  va- 
cant governorship  of  Kansas  to  his  intimate 
personal  and  political  friend,  Robert  J.  Walker, 
of  Mississippi,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  na- 


Harney  should  be  "  put  in  special  command 
in  Kansas  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and 
especially  of  dragoons  and  a  battery."  *  and 
retained  there  subject  to  his  military  direc- 
tions until  the  danger  was  over ;  and  second, 
that  he  "  should  advocate  the  submission  of 
the  constitution  to  the  vote  of  the  people  for 
ratification  or  rejection."  t 

This  latter  had  now  become  a  vital  point 
in  the  political  game.  The  recent  action  of 
the  territorial  legislature  and  Geary's  already 

*  Walker  to  Cass,  July  15th,  1S57.  Senate  Docs.,  1st 
Sess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  I.,  Ex.  Doc.  8,  p.  32. 

t  Walker  to  Cass,  Dec.  15th,  1S57.    Ibid.,  p.  122. 
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mentioned  veto  message  were  before 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet.*  But 
much  more  important  than  this  move 
of  the  Kansas  pieces  was  the  prior  de- 
termination of  prominent  Washington 
players.  During  the  Kansas  civil  war 
and  the  Presidential  campaign  of  the 
previous  year,  by  way  of  offset  to  the 
Popeka  constitution,  both  Senator 
Douglast  and  Senator  Toombs  J  wrote 
and  introduced  in  the  Senate  bills  to 
enable  Kansas  to  form  a  State  constitu- 
tion. The  first  by  design,  and  the  second 
by  accident,  contained  a  clause  to  sub- 
mit such  constitution,  when  formed,  to 
a  \ote  of  the  people.  Both  these  bills 
were  considered  not  only  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Territories,  of  which 
Douglas  was  chairman,  but  also  by  a 
caucus  of  Democratic  senators.  Said 
Senator  Bigler  : 

••  k  was  held,  by  those  most  intelligent  on  the 
subject,  that  in  view  of  all  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding that  Territory,  [and]  the  danger  of 
any  experiment  at  that  time  of  a  popular  vote, 
it  would  be  better  that  there  should  be  no  such 
provision  in  the  Toombs  bill ;  and  it  was  my 
understanding,  in  all  the  intercourse  I  had, 
that  that  convention  would  make  a  constitu- 
tion and  send  it  here  without  submitting  it 
to  the  popular  vote.  "^ 

This  Toombs  bill  was,  after  modifi- 
cation in  other  respects,  adopted  by 
Douglas,  and  duly  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate ;  but  the  House  with  an  opposition 
majority  refused  its  assent.  All  these  prelimi- 
naries were  well  known  to  the  Buchanan 
Cabinet,  and  of  course  also  to  Douglas.  It 
is  fair  to  assume  that  under  such  circum- 
stances Walker's  emphatic  stipulation  was  de- 
liberately and  thoroughly  discussed.  Indeed, 
extraordinary  urging  had  been  necessary  to 
induce  him  to  reconsider  his  early  refusals. 
Douglas  personally  joined  in  the  solicitation.  || 
Because  of  the  determined  opposition  of  his 
own  family,  Walker  had  promised  his  wife 
that  he  would  not  go  to  Kansas  without  her 
consent ;  and  President  Buchanan  was  so 
anxious  on  the  point  that  he  personally  called 
on  Mrs.  Walker  and  persuaded  her  to  waive 
her  objections,  fl  Under  influences  like  these 
Walker  finally  accepted  the  appointment,  and 
the  President  and  Cabinet  accepted  his  condi- 
tions without  reserve.  He  wrote  his  inaugural 
address  in  Washington,  using  the  following 
language  : 

*  Geary  to  Marcy,  Feb.  2ist,  1857.  Senate  Docs.,  1st 
Sess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  VI.,  Ex.  Doc.  17,  p.  178. 

t  March  7th,  1856.    {  June  25th,  1856. 

0  Bigler,  Senate  Speech,  Dec.  9th,  1857.  Globe,  Part 
L,  p.  21.  See  also  Bigler,  Senate  Speech,  Dec.  21st, 
1 85 7.    Globe,  Part  I.,  p.  113. 
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"  I  repeat  then  as  my  clear  conviction  that  unless 
the  convention  submit  the  constitution  to  the  vote  of 
all  the  actual  resident  settlers,  and  the  election  be  fairly 
and  justly  conducted,  the  constitution  will  be  and  ought 
to  be  rejected  by  Congress." 

He  submitted  this  draft  of  his  inaugural  to 
President  Buchanan,  who  read  and  approved 
the  document  and  the  promise.  Secretary 
Cass  wrote  his  official  instructions  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  On  Walker's  journey  West  he 
stopped  at  Chicago  and  submitted  his  inaugu- 
ral to  Douglas,  who  also  indorsed  his  policy.** 
The  new  governor  fondly  believed  he  had  re- 
moved every  obstacle  to  success,  and  every 
possibility  of  misunderstanding  or  disapproval 
by  the  Administration,  such  as  had  befallen  his 
predecessors.  But  President  Buchanan  either 
deceived  him  at  the  beginning,  or  betrayed 
him  in  the  end. 

With  Governor  Walker  there  was  sent  a 
new  territorial  secretary.    Woodson,  who  had 

||  Douglas,  Milwaukee  Speech,  October   13th,  i860. 

if  Walker,  Testimony  before  the  Covode  Committee. 
Reports  of  Committees  H.  R.  1st  Sess.  36th  Cong., 
Vol.  V.,  pp.  105,6. 

**  Douglas,  Milwaukee  Speech,  October  13th,  i860. 
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so  often  abused  his  powers  during  his  repeated 
service  as  acting  governor,  was  promoted  to 
a  more  lucrative  post  to  create  the  vacancy. 
Frederick  P.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee,  formerly 
a  representative  in  Congress,  a  man  of  talent 
and,  as  the  event  proved,  also  a  man  of  cour- 
age, was  now  made  Secretary.  Both  Walker 
and  Stanton  being  from  slave  States,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  slavery  question  was  con- 
sidered safe  in  their  hands.  Walker,  indeed, 
entertained  sentiments  somewhat  more  valu- 
able to  the  South  in  this  conjuncture.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  balance  of  power;  he  preferred 
that  the  people  of  Kansas  should  make  it  a 
!  slave  State ;  he  was  "  in  favor  of  maintaining 
the  equilibrium  of  the  government  by  giving  the 
South  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  while  the  North 
would  always  necessarily  have  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives."  *  Both  also  entered 
on  their  mission  with  the  feelings  entertained 
by  the  President  and  the  Democratic  party ; 
namely,  that  the  free-State  men  were  a  mis- 
chievous insurrectionary  faction,  willfully  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  defying  the  laws.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  their  personal  observation  con- 
vinced them  that  this  view  was  a  profound  error. 

Governor  Walker  arrived  in  the  Territory 
late  in  May,  and  it  required  but  short  investi- 
gation to  satisfy  him  that  any  idea  of  making 
Kansas  a  slave  State  was  utterly  preposterous. 
Had  everything  else  been  propitious,  climate 
alone  seemed  to  render  it  impossible.  But 
popular  sentiment  was  also  overwhelmingly 
against  it;  he  estimated  that  the  voters  were 
for  a  free  State  more  than  two  to  one.f  All 
the  efforts  of  the  pro-slavery  party  to  form 
a  slave  State  seemed  to  be  finally  abandoned. 
If  he  could  not  make  Kansas  a  slave  State, 
his  next  desire  was  to  make  her  a  Democratic 
State.  "  And  the  only  plan  to  accomplish  this 
was  to  unite  the  free-State  Democrats  with  the 
pro-slavery  party,  and  all  those  whom  I  re- 
garded as  conservative  men,  against  the  more 
violent  portion  of  the  Republicans."  J  He 
therefore  sought  by  fair  words  to  induce  the 
free-State  men  to  take  part  in  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention. 
His  inaugural  address,  quoting  the  President's 
instructions,  promised  that  such  election  should 
be  free  from  fraud  and  violence ;  that  the 
delegates  should  be  protected  in  their  delib- 
erations ;  and  that  if  unsatisfactory,  "  you  may 
by  a  subsequent  vote  defeat  the  ratification 
of  the  constitution."  § 

This  same  policy  was  a  few  weeks  later  urged 

*  Walker,  Testimony,  Covode  Committee  Report,  p. 
109. 

t  Walker  to  Buchanan,  June  28th,  1857.  Covode 
Committee  Report,  p.  115. 

X  Walker,  Testimony,  Covode  Committee  Report,  p. 
107. 
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at  Topeka,  where  a  mass  meeting  of  the  free- 
State  men  was  called  to  support  and  instruct 
another  sitting  of  the  "  insurrectionary  "  free- 
State  legislature  elected  under  the  Topeka 
constitution.  The  governor  found  a  large  as- 
semblage, and  a  very  earnest  discussion  in 
progress,  whether  the  "legislature"  should  pur- 
sue only  nominal  action,  such  as  would  in 
substance  amount  to  a  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances,  or  whether  they  should  actually  or- 
ganize their  State  government,  and  pass  a  com- 
plete code  of  laws.  The  moderate  free-State  men 
favored  the  former,  the  violent  and  radical  the 
latter  course.  When  their  mass  meeting  ad- 
journed, they  proceeded  to  the  governor's 
lodgings  and  called  him  out  in  a  speech,  in 
which  he  renewed  the  counsels  and  promises 
of  his  inaugural  address.  "  The  legislature," 
said  he,  "  has  called  a  convention  to  assemble 
in  September  next.  That  constitution  they 
will  or  they  will  not  submit  to  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  then  actual  resident  settlers  of 
Kansas.  If  they  do  not  submit  it,  I  will  join 
you,  fellow-citizens,  in  lawful  opposition  to 
their  course.  And  I  cannot  doubt,  gentlemen, 
that  one  much  higher  than  I,  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  the  Union,  will  join  you  in  that  op- 
position. "||  His  invitation  to  them  to  participate 
in  the  election  of  a  convention  produced  no  ef- 
fect ;  they  still  adhered  to  their  resolve  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  affirmative  proceed- 
ings under  the  bogus  laws  or  territorial  legis- 
lature. But  the  governor's  promise  of  a  fair 
vote  on  the  constitution  was  received  with 
favor.  "  Although  this  mass  convention,"  re- 
ports the  governor,  "  did  not  adopt  fully  my 
advice  to  abandon  the  whole  Topeka  move- 
ment, yet  they  did  vote  down  by  a  large  ma- 
jority the  resolutions  prepared  by  the  more 
violent  of  their  own  party  in  favor  of  a  com- 
plete State  organization  and  the  adoption  of 
a  code  of  State  laws." 

If  the  governor  was  gratified  at  this  result  as 
indicative  of  probable  success  in  his  official  ad- 
ministration, he  rejoiced  yet  more  in  its  signifi- 
cance as  a  favorable  symptom  of  party  politics. 
"  The  result  of  the  whole  discussion  at  Topeka," 
he  reports,  "  was  regarded  by  the  friends  of 
law  and  order  as  highly  favorable  to  their 
cause,  and  as  the  commencement  of  a  great 
movement  essential  to  success ;  viz.,  the  sep- 
aration of  the  free-State  Democrats  from  the 
Republicans,  who  had  to  some  extent  hereto- 
fore cooperated  under  the  name  of  the  free- 
State  party."  **    Another  party  symptom  gave 

§  Walker,  Inaugural,  May  2  7th,  1 85  7.  Senate  Docs . , 
1st  Sess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  L,  Ex.  Doc.  8,  p.  II. 

||  Walker,  Topeka  Speech,  June  6th,  1857,  in 
"Washington  Union  "  of  June  27th,  1857. 

**  Walker  to  Cass,  July  15th,  1857.  Senate  Docs., 
1st  Sess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  I.,  Ex.  Doc.  8,  p.  27. 
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the  governor  equal  it"  not  greater,  encourage- 
ment. On  the  2d  and  3d  of  July  the  "  National 
Democratic  *"  or  pro-slavery  party  of  the  Terri- 
tory  met  in  convention  at  Lecompton.  The 
leader-  were  out  in  full  force.  The  hopelessness 
of  making  Kansas  a  slave  State  was  once  more 
acknowledged,  the  governor's  policy  indorsed, 
and  a  resolution  "against  die  submission  of  the 
constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people  was  laid 
on  the  table  as  a  test  vote  by  a  vote  of  forty- 
two  io  one."  *  The  governor  began  already  to 
look  upon  his  counsels  and  influence  as  a 
turning-point  in  national  destiny.  "Indeed," 
he  writes,  "it  is  universally  admitted  here  that 
the  only  real  question  is  this  :  whether  Kansas 
shall  be  a  conservative,  constitutional,  Demo- 
cratic, and  ultimately  free  State,  or  whether 
it  shall  be  a  Republican  and  abolition  State; 
and  that  the  course  pursued  by  me  is  the  only 
one  which  will  prevent  the  last  most  calamitous 
result,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  soon  seal 
the  fate  of  the  republic."  t 

In  his  eagerness  to  reform  the  Democratic 
party  of  Kansas,  and  to  strengthen  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  the  nation  against  the  assaults 
and  dangers  of  "  abolitionism,"  the  governor 
was  not  entirely  frank ;  else  he  would  at  the 
same  time  have  reported,  what  he  was  obliged 
later  to  explain,  that  the  steps  taken  to  form  a 
constitution  from  which  he  hoped  so  much 
were  already  vitiated  by  such  defects  or 
frauds  as  to  render  them  impossible  of  pro- 
ducing good  fruit.  The  territorial  law  ap- 
pointing the  election  of  delegates  provided  for 
a  census  and  a  registry  of  voters,  to  be  made 
by  county  officers  appointed  by  the  territorial 
legislature.  These  officers  so  neglected  or 
failed  to  discharge  their  duty,  that  in  nearly 
half  the  organized  counties  of  the  interior  no 
attempt  whatever  was  made  to  obtain  the 
census  or  registration  ;  %  and  in  the  counties 
lying  on  the  Missouri  border,  where  the  pro- 
slavery  party  was  strong,  the  work  of  both 
was  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  in  many  in- 
stances with  notorious  discrimination  against 
free-State  voters.  While  the  disfranchised 
1  o amies  had  a  comparatively  sparse  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  voters  in  them  was  too 
considerable  to  be  justly  denied  their  due 
representation^  The  apportionment  of  dele- 
was  based  upon  this  defective  registra- 
tion and  census,  and  this  alone  would  have 
n  the  pro-slavery  party  a  disproportionate 
r  in  the  convention.    But  at  the  election 

"  Walker  to(  lass,  July  15th,  1857.    Senate  Docs.,  1st 

Vol.  I.,  Ex.  Doc.  8,  p.  29. 
t  Walker  to  Cass,  July  15th,  1857.    Senate  Docs.,  1st 

35th  Cong.,  Vol.  I.,  Ex.  Doc.  8,  p.  30. 
:  F.    P.    Star  ton's    Speech,   Philadelphia,   February 
8th,  1858. 

^  "  These  fifteen  counties  in  which  there  was  no  reg- 
istry gave  a  much  larger  vote  at  the  October  election, 


of  delegates  on  the  15th  of  June,  the  free- 
State  men,  following  their  deliberate  purpose 
and  hitherto  unvarying  practice  of  non-con- 
formity to  the  bogus  laws,  abstained  entirely 
from  voting.  "The  consequence  was  that  out 
of  the  9250  voters  whose  names  had  been 
registered  .  .  .  there  were  in  all  about  2200 
votes  cast,  and  of  these  the  successful  candi- 
dates received  1800."  || 

"  The  black  Republicans,"  reported  the  gov- 
ernor, "  would  not  vote,  and  the  free-State 
Democrats  were  kept  from  voting  by  the  fear 
that  the  constitution  would  not  be  submitted 
by  the  convention,  and  that  by  voting  they 
committed  themselves  to  the  proceeding  of 
the  convention.  But  for  my  inaugural,  circu- 
lated by  thousands,  and  various  speeches  all 
urging  the  people  to  vote,  there  would  not 
have  been  one  thousand  votes  polled  in  the 
Territory,  and  the  convention  would  have  been 
a  disastrous  failure,  "fl 

But  this  was  not  the  only  evil.  The  appor- 
tionment of  the  members  of  the  territorial 
legislature  to  be  chosen  the  ensuing  autumn 
was  also  based  upon  this  same  defective  regis- 
try and  census.  Here  again  disproportionate 
power  accrued  to  the  pro-slavery  party,  and 
the  free-State  men  loudly  charged  that  it  was 
a  new  contrivance  for  the  convenience  of 
Missouri  voters.  Governor  Walker  publicly 
deplored  all  these  complications  and  defects; 
but  he  counseled  endurance,  and  constantly 
urged  in  mitigation  that  in  the  end  the  people 
should  have  the  privilege  of  a  fair  and  direct 
vote  upon  their  constitution.  That  promise 
he  held  aloft  as  a  beacon-light  of  hope  and 
redress.  This  attitude  and  policy,  frequently 
reported  to  Washington,  was  not  disavowed 
or  discouraged  by  the  President  and  Cabi- 
net. 

The  governor,  however,  soon  found  a  storm 
brewing  in  another  quarter.  When  the  news- 
papers brought  copies  of  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, his  Topeka  speech,  and  the  general 
report  of  his  Kansas  policy  back  to  the 
Southern  States,  there  arose  an  ominous 
chorus  of  protest  and  denunciation  from  the 
whole  tribe  of  fire-eating  editors  and  poli- 
ticians. What  right  had  the  governor  to 
intermeddle  ?  they  indignantly  demanded. 
What  call  to  preach  about  climate,  what  busi- 
ness to  urge  submission  of  the  constitution  to 
popular  vote,  or  to  promise  his  own  help  to 
defeat  it  if  it  were  not  submitted;  what  author- 
even  with  the  six  months'  qualification,  than  the  whole 
vote  given  to  the  delegates  who  signed  the  Lecompton 
constitution  on  the  7th  November  last." —  [Walker  to 
Cass,  December  15th,  1857.  Senate  Docs.,  1st  Sess. 
35th  Cong.,  Vol.  L,  Ex.  Doc.  8,  p.  128.] 

||  F.  P.  Stanton,  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  8th,  1858. 

If  Walker  to  Buchanan,  June  28th,  1 85  7.  Report 
Covode  Committee,  p.   118. 
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ity  to  pledge  the  President  and  Administration 
to  such  a  course  ?  The  convention  was  sover- 
eign, they  claimed,  could  do  what  it  pleased, 
and  no  thanks  to  the  governor  for  his  imper- 
tinent advice.  The  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion of  Georgia  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
by  resolution  denounced  Walker's  inaugural 
address,  and  asked  his  removal  from  office. 
The  Democratic  State  Convention  ®f  Missis- 
sippi followed  suit,  and  called  the  inaugural 
address  an  unjust  discrimination  against  the 
rights  of  the  South,  and  a  dictatorial  intermed- 
dling with  the  high  public  duty  intrusted  to 
the  convention. 

Walker  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Buchanan, 
defending  his  course,  and  adding : 

"  Unless  I  am  thoroughly  and  cordially  sustained 
by  the  Administration  here,  I  cannot  control  the  con- 
vention, and  we  shall  have  anarchy  and  civil  war. 
With  that  cordial  support  the  convention  (a  majority  of 
whose  delegates  I  have  already  seen)  will  do  what  is 
right.  I  shall  travel  over  the  whole  Territory,  make 
speeches,  rouse  the  people  in  favor  of  my  plan,  and 
see  all  the  delegates.  But  your  cordial  support  is  in- 
dispensable, and  I  never  would  have  come  here,  unless 
assured  by  you  of  the  cordial  cooperation  of  all  the 
Federal  officers.  .  .  .  The  extremists  are  trying  your 
nerves  and  mine,  but  what  can  they  say  when  the  con- 
vention submits  the  constitution  to  the  people  and  the 
vote  is  given  by  them  ?  But  we  must  have  a  slave  State 
out  of  the  south-western  Indian  Territory,  and  then  a 
calm  will  follow ;  Cuba  be  acquired  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  North;  and  your  Administration,  having 
in  reality  settled  the  slavery  question,  be  regarded  in 
all  time  to  come  as  a  re-signing  and  re-sealing  of  the 
constitution.  ...  I  shall  be  pleased  soon  to  hear  from 
you.  Cuba!  Cuba!  (and  Porto  Rico,  if  possible)  should 
be  the  countersign  of  your  Administration,  and  it  will 
close  in  a  blaze  of  glory."  * 

The  governor  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
full  and  complete  reendorsement  which  this 
appeal  brought  from  his  chief.  Under  date  of 
July  1 2th,  1857,  the  President  wrote  in  reply  : 

"  On  the  question  of  submitting  the  constitution  to 
the  bond  fide  resident  settlers  of  Kansas  I  am  willing 
to  stand  or  fall.  In  sustaining  such  a  principle  we  can- 
not fall.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill;  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty;  and  the 
principle  at  the  foundation  of  all  popular  government. 
The  more  it  is  discussed  the  stronger  it  will  become. 
Should  the  convention  of  Kansas  adopt  this  principle, 
all  will  be  settled  harmoniously,  and  with  the  blessing 
of  Providence  you  will  return  triumphantly  from  your 
arduous,  important,  and  responsible  mission.  The  stric- 
tures of  the  Georgia  and  Mississippi  conventions  will 
then  pass  away  and  be  speedily  forgotten.  In  regard 
to  Georgia,  our  news  from  that  State  is  becoming  better 
every  day,  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  hear  much  from 
Mississippi.  Should  you  answer  the  resolutions  of  the 
latter,  I  would  advise  you  to  make  the  great  principle 
of  the  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the  bond  fide 
residents  of  Kansas  conspicuously  prominent.  On  this 
you  will  be  irresistible."  t 

The  delegates  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion, chosen  in  June,  met  according  to  law 

*  Walker  to  Buchanan,  June  28th,  1857.  Report 
Covode  Committee,  pp.  11 7-1 19. 


at  Lecompton,  September  7th,  and,  having 
spent  five  days  in  organization,  adjourned 
their  session  to  October  19th.  The  object 
of  this  recess  was  to  await  the  issue  of  the 
general  election  of  October  5th,  at  which 
a  full  territorial  legislature,  a  delegate  to 
Congress,  and  various  county  officers  were 
to  be  chosen. 

By  the  action  of  the  free- State  men  this 
election  was  now  made  a  turning-point  in  Kan- 
sas politics.  Held  together  as  a  compact  party 
by  their  peaceful  resistance  to  the  bogus  laws, 
emigration  from  the  North  had  so  strengthened 
their  numbers  that  they  clearly  formed  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  A  self- 
constituted  and  self-regulated  election  held  by 
them  for  sundry  officials  under  their  Topeka 
constitution  revealed  a  numerical  strength  of 
more  than  seven  thousand  voters.  Feeling 
that  this  advantage  justified  them  in  receding 
from  their  attitude  of  non-conformity,  they 
met  in  convention  toward  the  end  of  August, 
and  while  protesting  against  the  "  wicked 
apportionment,"  resolved  that  "  whereas  Gov- 
ernor Walker  has  repeatedly  pledged  himself 
that  the  people  of  Kansas  should  have  a  full 
and  fair  vote,  before  impartial  judges,  at  the 
election  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  ...  we  the  people  of  Kansas,  in 
mass  convention  assembled,  agree  to  partici- 
pate in  said  election."  J 

Governor  Walker  executed  his  public  prom- 
ises to  the  letter.  A  movement  of  United 
States  troops  to  Utah  was  in  progress,  and 
about  two  thousand  of  these  were  detained  by 
order  until  after  election  day.  Stationed  at  ten 
or  twelve  different  points  in  the  Territory,  they 
served  by  their  mere  presence  to  overawe  dis- 
order, and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Kansas  the  two  opposing  parties  measured 
their  strength  at  the  ballot-box.  The  result 
was  an  overwhelming  triumph  for  the  free- 
State  party.  For  delegate  in  Congress,  Ran- 
som, the  Democratic  candidate,  received 
3799  votes;  Parrott,  the  Republican  candi- 
date, 7888, —  a  free-State  majority  of  40S9. 
For  the  legislature,  even  under  the  defective 
apportionment,  the  council  stood  9  free-State 
members  to  4  Democrats,  and  the  House  24 
free-State  members  to  15  Democrats. 

That  the  pro-slavery  cabal  would  permit 
power  to  slip  from  their  grasp  without  some 
extraordinary  effort  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected. When  the  official  returns  were  brought 
from  the  various  voting-places  to  the  govern- 
or's office,  there  came  from  Oxford,  a  single 
precinct  in  Johnson  county,  "  a  roll  of  paper. 
40  or  50  feet  long,  containing  names  as  thickly 

t Buchanan    to    Walker,    July    12th,   1S57.    Report 
Covode  Committee,  p.  112. 
%  Wilder,  p.  133. 
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as  they  could  be  written."*  and  a  large  part 
of  which  were  afterward  discovered  to  have 
been  Literally  copied  from  an  old  Cincinnati 
directory.  This  paper  purported  to  be  a  re- 
turn of  1628  votes  for  the  it  pro-slavery  can- 
didates for  the  legislature  in  that  district,  and 
if  counted,  it  would  elect  8  members  of  the 
House  and  3  of  the  council  by  a  trifling 
majority,  and  thereby  change  the  political 
complexion  and  power  of  the  legislature.  In- 
spection showed  the  document  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  commit  a  stupendous  fraud;  and 
after  visiting  the  locality  ("  a  village  with  six 
houses,  including  stores,  and  without  a  tav- 
ern ")t  and  satisfying  himself  of  the  impossi- 
bility  of  such  a  vote  from  such  a  place,  Gov- 
ernor Walker  rejected  the  whole  return  from 
Oxford  precinct  for  informality,  and  gave 
certificates  of  election  to  the  free-State  candi- 
dates elected  as  appeared  by  the  other  regular 
returns.  A  similar  paper  from  McGee  county 
with  more  than  1200  names  was  treated  in 
like  manner.t  Judge  Cato  issued  his  writ  of 
mandamus  to  compel  the  governor  to  give 
certificates  to  the  pro-slavery  candidates,  but 
without  success.  The  language  of  Governor 
Walker  and  Secretary  Stanton  in  a  proclama- 
tion announcing  their  action  deserves  remem- 
brance and  imitation. 

'•  The  consideration  that  our  own  party  by  this  de- 
cision will  lose  the  majority  in  the  legislative  assembly 
does  not  make  our  duty  in  the  premises  less  solemn 
and  imperative.  The  elective  franchise  would  be  ut- 
terly valueless,  and  free  government  itself  would 
receive  a  deadly  blow,  if  so  great  an  outrage  as  this 
could  be  shielded  under  the  cover  of  mere  forms  and 
technicalities.  We  cannot  consent  in  any  manner  to 
give  the  sanction  of  our  respective  official  positions  to 
such  a  transaction.  Nor  can  we  feel  justified  to  relieve 
ourselves  of  the  proper  responsibility  of  our  offices, 
in  a  case  where  there  is  no  valid  return,  by  submitting 
the  question  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  in  that 
very  act  giving  the  parties  that  might  claim  to  be 
chosen  by  this  spurious  vote  the  power  to  decide  upon 
their  own  election."  § 

The  decisive  free-State  victory,  the  Oxford 
and  McGee  frauds, ||  and  the  governor's  fear- 
less action  in  exposing  and  rejecting  them, 
called  forth  universal  comment;  and  under 
the  new  political  conditions  which  they  re- 


vealed, created  intense  interest  in  the  further 
proceedings  of  the  Lecompton  Constitutional 
Convention.  That  body  reassembled  accord- 
ing to  adjournment  on  the  19th  of  October. 
Elected  in  the  preceding  June  without  any 
participation  by  free-State  voters,  the  mem- 
bers were  all  pro-slavery,  and  were  presided 
over  by  John  Calhoun  (the  same  man  who, 
as  county  surveyor  of  Sangamon  county,  Illi- 
nois, employed  Abraham  Lincoln  as  his  dep- 
uty in  1832). 

At  the  June  election,  while  he  and  his  seven 
colleagues  from  Douglas  county  were  yet 
candidates  for  the  convention,  they  had  cir- 
culated a  written  pledge  that  they  would  sub- 
mit the  constitution  to  the  people  for  ratifica- 
tion. This  attitude  was  generally  maintained 
by  them  till  the  October  election.  But  when  by 
that  vote  they  saw  their  faction  overwhelmed 
with  defeat,  they  and  others  undertook  to 
maintain  themselves  in  power  by  an  unprece- 
dented piece  of  political  jugglery.  Calhoun, 
who  was  surveyor-general  of  the  Territory, 
employed  a  large  number  of  subordinates,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  able  and  unscrupulous 
leaders  in  the  pro-slavery  cabal.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  convention  favored  the  establish- 
ment of  slavery;  only  the  question  of  a  popular 
vote  on  ratification  or  rejection  excited  con- 
troversy. 

An  analysis  shows  that  the  principle  of  del- 
egated authority  had  become  attenuated  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  defective  registration 
excluded  a  considerable  number  (estimated  at 
about  one-sixth)  of  the  legal  voters.  Of  the 
9250  registered,  only  about  2200  voted,  all 
told.  Of  these  2200,  only  about  1800  votes 
were  given  for  the  successful  candidates  for 
delegate.  Of  the  whole  60  delegates  alleged 
to  have  been  chosen,  "but  43,"  says  a  Com- 
mittee Report, 

"  participated  in  the  work  of  the  convention.  Ses- 
sions were  held  without  a  quorum,  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  often  show  that  but  few  above  thirty  were  pres- 
ent. It  is  understood,  and  not  denied,  that  but  28  of 
these  —  less  than  half  of  a  full  house  of  60  —  decided 
the  pro-slavery  or  free-State  question  ;  and  upon  the 
question  of  submission  of  their  work  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  the  pro-slavery  party  carried  the  point  by  a 
majority  of  two  votes  only.    It  was  quite  in  keeping 


"  Stanton,  Speech  at  Philadelphia,  February  8th,  1858. 

*  Walker,  Proclamation,  October  19th,  1857.  Senate 
Docs.,  istSess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  I.,  Ex.  Doc.  8,  p.  103. 

t  [bid.,  pp.  104-6. 

%  Walker,  Proclamation,  October  19th,  1857.  .Senate 
Docs.,  1st  Sess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  I.,  Ex.  Doc.  8,  p.  104. 

||  The  ingenuity  which  evolved  1600  Kansas  votes 
from  an  old  Cincinnati  directory  and  1200  more  from 
an  uninhabited  county,  was  not  exhausted  by  that  pro- 
digious labor.  '1  he  same  influences,  and  perhaps  the 
same  manipulators,  produced  a  companion  piece  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  candle-box  fraud."  At  the  elec- 
tion of  January  4th,  1858,  for  officers  under  the  Le- 
compton   constitution,    the    returns    from    Delaware 


Agency  underwent  such  suspicious  handling  that  an 
investigating  commission  of  the  Legislature,  by  aid  of 
a  search-warrant,  found  them  secreted  in  a  candle-box 
buried  under  a  wood-pile  near  Calhoun's  "  Surveyor- 
General's  office"  at  Lecompton.  A  forged  list  of  379 
votes  had  been  substituted  for  the  original  memoran- 
dum of  only  43  votes  cut  from  the  certificate  of  the 
judges;  the  votes  on  the  forged  list  being  intended 
for  the  pro-slavery  candidates.  During  the  investiga- 
tion Calhoun  was  arrested,  but  liberated  by  Judge  Cato 
on  habeas  corpus,  after  which  he  immediately  went  to 
Missouri,  and  from  there  to  Washington.  The  details 
and  testimony  are  found  in  House  Com.  Reports,  1st 
Scss.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  III.,  Report  No.  377. 
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with  the  character  of  this  body  and  its  officers  to  find 
the  journal  of  its  proceedings  for  the  last  days  miss- 
ing." * 

Their  allotted  task  was  completed  in  a  short 
session  of  about  three  weeks ;  the  convention 
adjourned  November  7th,  43  of  the  50  dele- 
gates present  having  been  induced  to  sign  the 
constitution.  When  the  document  was  pub- 
lished the  whole  country  was  amazed  to  see 
what  perversity  and  ingenuity  had  been  em- 
ployed to  thwart  the  unmistakable  popular 
will.  Essentially  a  slave-State  constitution  of 
the  most  pronounced  type,  containing  the 
declaration  that  the  right  of  property  in  slaves 
is  "  before  and  higher  than  any  constitutional 
sanction,"  it  made  the  right  to  vote  upon  it 
depend  on  the  one  hand  on  a  test  oath  to 
"  support  this  constitution  "  in  order  to  repel 
conscientious  free-State  voters,  and  on  the 
other  hand  on  mere  inhabitancy  on  the  day 
of  election  to  attract  nomadic  Missourians ; 
it  postponed  the  right  to  amend  or  alter  for 
a  period  of  seven  years  ;  it  kept  the  then  ex- 
isting territorial  laws  in  force  until  abrogated 
by  State  legislation ;  it  adopted  the  late  Ox- 
ford fraud  as  a  basis  of  apportionment ;  it  gave 
to  Calhoun,  the  presiding  officer,  power  to 
make  the  precincts,  the  judges  of  election,  and 
to  decide  finally  upon  the  returns  in  the  vote 
upon  it,  besides  many  other  questionable  or 
inadmissible  provisions.  Finally  the  form  of 
submission  to  popular  vote  to  be  taken  on  the 
2 1  st  of  December  was  prescribed  to  be,  "con- 
stitution with  slavery  "  or  "  constitution  with 
no  slavery,"  thus  compelling  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  in  any  event. 

There  is  a  personal  and  political  mystery 
underlying  this  transaction  which  history  will 
probably  never  solve.  Only  a  few  points  of 
information  have  come  to  light,  and  they  serve 
to  embarrass  rather  than  aid  the  solution.  The 
first  is  that  Calhoun,  although  the  friend  and 
protege  of  Douglas,  and  also  himself  personally 
pledged  to  submission,  came  to  the  governor 
and  urged  him  to  join  in  the  new  programme 
as  to  slavery, —  alleging  that  the  Administration 
had  changed  its  policy,  and  now  favored  this 
plan,  —  and  tempted  Walker  with  a  prospect 
of  the  Presidency  if  he  would  concur.  Walker 
declared  such  a  change  impossible,  and  indig- 
nantly spurned  the  proposal,  f  The  second 
is  that  one  Martin,  a  department  clerk,  was, 
after  confidential  instructions  from  Secretary 

*  Minority  Report,  Select  Com.  of  Fifteen.  Report 
No-  377,  page  109,  Vol.  III.,  H.  R.  Reports,  1st  Sess. 
35th  Cong. 

This  "  missing  link,"  no  less  than  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  journal  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
investigating  committee,  is  itself  strong  circumstantial 
proof  of  the  imposture  underlying  the  whole  transac- 
tion. Many  sections  of  the  completed  constitution  are 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  journal:  it  does  not  contain 


Thompson  and  Secretary  Cobb,  of  Buchan- 
an's Cabinet, sent  to  Kansas  in  October,  osten- 
sibly on  department  business;  that  he  spent 
his  time  in  the  lobby  and  the  secret  caucuses 
of  the  convention.  Martin  testifies  that  these 
Cabinet  members  favored  submission,  but  that 
Thompson  wished  it  understood  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  oppose  the  admission  of  Kansas 
"  if  a  pro-slavery  constitution  should  be  made 
and  sent  directly  to  Congress  by  the  conven- 
tion." J  A  wink  was  as  good  as  a  nod  with 
that  body,  or  rather  with  the  cabal  which  con- 
trolled it;  and  after  a  virtuous  dumb-show  of 
opposition,  it  made  a  pretense  of  yielding  to  the 
inevitable,  and  acted  on  the  official  suggestion. 
This  theory  is  the  more  plausible  because  Mar- 
tin testifies  further  that  he  himself  drafted  the 
slavery  provision  which  was  finally  adopted. § 
The  third  point  is  that  the  President  inexcus- 
ably abandoned  his  pledges  to  the  governor 
and  adopted  this  Cobb-Thompson-Calhoun 
contrivance,  instead  of  keeping  his  word  and 
dismissing  Calhoun,  as  honor  dictated.  This 
course  becomes  especially  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  change  did  not  occur  un- 
til after  Walker's  rejection  of  the  fraudulent 
Oxford  returns,  which  action  placed  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  Territory  in  the  hands  of 
the  newly  elected  free-State  legislature,  as  al- 
ready related.  On  the  same  day  (October  2 2d, 
1857)  on  which  Walker  and  Stanton  issued 
their  proclamation  rejecting  the  fraudulent  re- 
turns, President  Buchanan  wrote  another  high- 
ly commendatory  letter  to  Governor  Walker. 
As  it  has  never  before  been  published,  its  full 
text  will  have  special  historical  interest. 

"Washington  City,  22d  October,  1857. 
"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  favor  of  the 
tenth  instant  by  Captain  Pleasonton  and  am  rejoiced 
to  learn  from  you,  what  I  had  previously  learned  from 
other  less  authentic  sources,  that  the  convention  of 
Kansas  will  submit  the  constitution  to  the  people.  It 
is  highly  gratifying  that  the  late  election  passed  off  so 
peacefully ;  and  I  think  we  may  now  fairly  anticipate 
a  happy  conclusion  to  all  the  difficulties  in  that  Terri- 
tory. Your  application  for  a  month's  leave  of  absence 
has  been  granted  to  commence  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  convention.  During  its  session  your  presence 
will  be  too  important  to  be  dispensed  with.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you  before  you  publish  anything.  The 
whole  affair  is  now  gliding  along  smoothly.  Indeed, 
the  revulsion  in  the  business  of  the  country  seems  to 
have  driven  all  thoughts  of  '  bleeding  Kansas  '  from  the 
public  mind.  When  and  in  what  manner  anything 
shall  be  published  to  revive  the  feeling,  is  a  question 
of  serious  importance.  I  am  persuaded  that  with  every 
passing  day  the  public  are  more  and  more  disposed  to 

the  submission  clause  of  the  schedule,  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  document  rests  upon  the  signatures  and 
the  certificate  of  John  Calhoun. 

t  Walker,  Testimony.  Report  Covode  Committee, 
p.  no. 

t  Martin,  Testimony.    Report  Covode  Committee, 

P-  !59- 

$  Report  Covode  Committee,  pp.  170-1. 
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do  you  justice.  You  certainly  do  injustice  to  Harris, 
the  editor  of  the  '  Union.1  In  the  beginning  I  paid  some 
attention  to  the  course  oi  the  paper  in  regard  to  your- 
ind  I  think  it  was  unexceptionable:  I  know  he 
stc  h!  firm  amidst  a  shower  of  abuse  from  the  extrem- 
is:-. I  never  saw  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  the  communi- 
n  published  in  the  'Union'  to  which  you  refer, 
and  Harris  has  no  recollection  oi  it.  1  requested  him  to 
number  ami  send  it  to  me;  but  this  he  has 
not  done.  He  is  not  responsible  in  any  degree  for  the 
•.dun  ot  the  letters  to  which  you  refer.''  I 
knew  nothing  of  them  until  after  the  receipt  of  yours  ; 
and  upon  inquiry  1  found  their  publication  had  been 
prevented  by  Mr.  Cobb  under  a  firm  conviction  that 
they  would  injure  both  yourself  and  the  Administra- 
tion. Whether  he  judged  wisely  or  not  I  cannot  say, 
never  saw  them.  That  he  acted  in  fairness  and 
friendship  I  have  not  a  doubt.  He  was  anxious  that 
General  Whitfield  should  publish  a  letter  and  prepared 
one  ioy  him.  expecting  he  would  sign  it  before  he  left. 
He  sent  this  letter  after  him  for  his  approval  and  sig- 
nature ;  but  it  has  not  been  returned.  I  know  not  what 
are  its  contents.  General  W.  doubtless  has  the  letter 
in  his  possession.  Beyond  all  question,  the  motives  of 
Mr.  Cobb  were  proper.  Mrs.  Walker  and  Mrs.  Bache 
have  just  left  me  after  a  half  hour's  very  agreeable 
conversation.  Mrs.  Walker  desires  me  to  inform  you 
the  family  are  all  well  and  sends  her  love. 

"  From  your  friend,  very  respectfully, 

"James  Buchanan. 
'•'Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker/'! 

The  question  naturally  occurs,  for  whom 
did  Calhoun  speak  when  he  approached  Gov- 
ernor Walker,  offering  him  the  bribe  of  the 
Presidency  and  assuring  him  that  the  Admin- 
istration had  changed  its  mind  ?  That  was  be- 
fore, or  certainly  not  long  after,  the  probable 
receipt  of  this  letter  in  Kansas,  for  the  gov- 
ernor left  the  Territory  (November  1 6th)  about 
one  week  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Le- 
compton  convention.  The  question  becomes 
still  more  pressing  owing  to  Governor  Walker's 
testimony  that  when  he  reached  Washington, 
••the  President  himself  distinctly  and  emphat- 
ically assured  me  that  he  had  not  authorized 
anybody  to  say  that  he  had  approved  of  that 
[Lecompton]  programme."!  On  whose  author- 
ity, then,  did  Calhoun  declare  that  the  Admin- 
istration had  changed  its  mind  ? 

This  query  brings  us  to  another  point  in 
President  Buchanan's  letter  of  October  22d, 
in  which  he  mentions  that  Secretary  Cobb,  of 
his  Cabinet,  had  without  his  knowledge  sup- 
ed  the  publication  of  certain  letters  in  the 
•:  Washington  Union."  These  were,  as  we 
learn  elsewhere,  §  the  letters  in  which  some  of 


the  Kansas  pro-slavery  leaders  repeated  their 
declaration  of  the  hopelessness  of  any  further 
contest  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State.  Why 
this  secret  suppression  by  Secretary  Cobb  ? 
There  is  but  one  plausible  explanation  of 
this  whole  chain  of  contradictions.  The  con- 
clusion is  almost  forced  upon  us  that  a  Cabinet 
intrigue,  of  which  the  President  was  kept  in 
ignorance,  was  being  carried  on,  under  the  very 
eyes  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  by  those  whom  he  him- 
self significantly  calls  "  the  extremists," — a 
plot  to  supersede  his  own  intentions  and 
make  him  falsify  his  own  declarations.  As 
in  the  case  of  similar  intrigues  by  the  same 
agents  a  few  years  later,  he  had  neither  the 
wit  to  perceive  nor  the  will  to  resist. 

The  protest  of  the  people  of  the  Territory 
against  the  extraordinary  action  of  the  Le- 
compton  convention  almost  amounted  to 
a  popular  revolt.  This  action  opened  a  wide 
door  to  fraud,  and  invited  Missouri  over  to 
an  invasion  of  final  and  permanent  conquest. 
Governor  Walker  had  quitted  the  Territory  on 
his  leave  of  absence,  and  Secretary  Stanton 
was  acting  governor.  "The  people  in  great 
masses,"  he  says,  "  and  the  legislature  that 
had  been  elected,  with  almost  an  unanimous 
voice  called  upon  me  to  convene  the  legisla- 
ture, in  order  that  they  might  take  such  steps 
as  they  could  to  counteract  the  misfortune 
which  they  conceived  was  about  to  befall 
them  in  the  adoption  of  this  constitution. "||  As 
already  stated,  Stanton  had  come  to  Kansas 
with  the  current  Democratic  prejudices  against 
the  free-State  party.  But  his  whole  course  had 
been  frank,  sincere,  and  studiously  impartial, 
and  the  Oxford  fraud  had  completely  opened 
his  eyes.  "  I  now  discovered  for  the  first  time 
to  my  entire  satisfaction  why  it  was  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  had 
been  dissatisfied  with  their  government,  and 
were  ready  to  rebel  and  to  throw  it  off."^]  Hav- 
ing, like  Walker,  frequently  and  earnestly  as- 
sured the  people  of  their  ultimate  right  to  ratify 
or  reject  the  work  of  the  convention,  he  was 
personally  humiliated  by  the  unfairness  and 
trickery  of  which  that  body  was  guilty.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  he  could  not  hesitate  in 
his  duty.  By  proclamation  he  convened  the 
new  legislature  in  extra  session. 

The  members  respected  the  private  pledge 


■  "Dr.  Tebbs  and  General  Whitfield  a  month  since 
left  very  strong  letters  for  publication  with  the  editor 
of  the  'Union'  which  he  promised  to  publish.  His 
breach  of  this  promise  is  a  gross  outrage.  If  not  pub- 
is died  immediately  our  success  in  convention  materi- 
ally depends  on  my  getting  an  immediate  copy  at 
Lecompton.  My  friends  here  all  regard  now  the 
'Union'  as  an  enemy  and  encouraging  by  its  neu- 
trality the  fire-eaters  not  to  submit  the  constitution. 
Very  well,  the  facts  are  so  clear  that  1  can  get  along 
without  the  'Union,'  but  he  had  no  right  to  suppress 


Dr.  Tebbs's  letter.  I  shall  in  due  time  expose  that 
transaction."  —  [R.  J.  Walker  to  James  Buchanan, 
October,  1857.   Extract.] 

t  For  this  autograph  letter  and  other  interesting 
manuscripts,  we  are  indebted  to  General  Duncan  S. 
Walker,  a  son  of  the  governor,  now  residing  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

t  Report  Govode  Committee,  p.  III. 

$  John  Bell,  Senate  Speech,  March  18th,  1858. 

||  Stanton,  Philadelphia  Speech,  Feb. 8th,  1858. 

f  Ibid. 
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they  had  given  him  to  engage  in  no  general 
legislation ;  but  provided  by  law  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  Oxford  and  McGee  frauds, 
and  for  an  election  to  be  held  on  January  4th, 
1858  (the  day  fixed  by  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution for  the  election  of  State  officers  and 
a  State  legislature),  at  which  the  people  might 
vote  for  the  Lecompton  constitution  or  against 
it.  Thus  in  course  of  events  two  separate 
votes  were  taken  on  this  notorious  document. 
The  first,  provided  for  in  the  instrument  it- 
self, took  place  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1857.  Detachments  of  troops  were  stationed 
at  several  points ;  the  free-State  men  abstained 
from  voting;  the  election  was  peaceable;  and 
in  due  time  Calhoun  proclaimed  that  6143 
ballots  had  been  cast  "  for  the  constitution 
with  slavery,"  and  589  "  for  the  constitution 
with  no  slavery."  But  the  subsequent  legisla- 
tive investigation  disclosed  a  gross  repetition 
of  the  Oxford  fraud,  and  proved  the  actual 
majority,  in  a  one-sided  vote,  to  have  been 
only  3423.  The  second  election  occurred  on 
January  4th,  1858,  under  authority  of  the  legis- 
lative act.  At  this  election  the  pro-slavery 
party  voted  for  the  State  officers,  but  in  its 
turn  abstained  from  voting  on  the  constitu- 
tion, the  result  being, —  against  the  Lecompton 
constitution,  10,226;  for  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution with  slavery,  138  ;  for  the  Lecompton 
constitution  without  slavery,  24.* 

This  emphatic  rejection  of  the  Lecompton 
constitution  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  of 
Kansas  sealed  its  fate.  We  shall  see  further 
on  what  persistent  but  abortive  efforts  were 
made  in  Congress  to  once  more  galvanize  it 
into  life.  The  free-State  party  was  jubilant ; 
but  the  pro-slavery  cabal,  foiled  and  checked, 
was  not  yet  dismayed  or  conquered.  For  now 
there  was  developed,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
full  proportions,  the  giant  pro-slavery  intrigue 
which  proved  that  the  local  conspiracy  of  the 
Atchison- Missouri  cabal  was  but  the  image 
and  fraction  of  a  national  combination,  find- 
ing its  headquarters  in  the  Administration,  first 
of  President  Pierce,  and  now  of  President  Bu- 
chanan ;  working  as  patiently  and  insidiously 
as  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
through  successive  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
practical  subversion  of  the  whole  theory  and 
policy  of  the  x\merican  government.  It  linked 
the  action  of  Border  Ruffians,  presidential  as- 

*  Under  an  Act  of  Congress  popularly  known  as  the 
"  English  Bill,"  this  same  Lecompton  constitution  was 
once  more  voted  upon  by  the  people  of  Kansas  on 
August  2d,  1858,  with  the  following  result:  for  the 
proposition,  1788;  against  it,  11,300. —  [Wilder,  pp. 
186-8.] 

t  Cass  to  Stanton,  December  2d,  1857.  Senate  Docs., 
1st  Sess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  I.,  Doc.  8,  p.  112. 

X  Cass  to  Stanton,  December  8th,  1857.    Ibid.,  p.  1 13. 

§Cass  to  Denver,  December  nth,  1857.  Ibid.,  p.  120. 


pirants,  senates,  courts,  and  cabinets  into  effi- 
cient cooperation;  leading  up,  step  by  step, 
from  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
through  the  Nebraska  bill,  border  conquest, 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  suppression  of 
the  submission  clause  in  the  Toombs  bill,  and 
the  extraordinary  manipulation  and  machinery 
of  the  Lecompton  constitution,  toward  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  doctrine  that  "  all  men 
are  created  equal,"  and  the  substitution  of  the 
dogma  of  property  in  man  ;  toward  the  judi- 
cial construction  that  property  rights  in  human 
beings  are  before  and  above  constitutional 
sanction,  and  that  slavery  must  find  protection 
and  perpetuity  in  States  as  well  as  in  Terri- 
tories. 

The  first  weather-sign  came  from  Washing- 
ton. On  the  day  after  Acting  Governor  Stanton 
convened  the  October  Legislature  in  special 
session,  and  before  news  of  the  event  reached 
him,  Secretary  Cass  transmitted  to  him  ad- 
vance copies  of  the  President's  annual  mes- 
sage, in  which  the  Lecompton  constitution 
was  indorsed  in  unqualified  terms,  t  A  week 
later  he  was  admonished  to  conform  to  the 
views  of  the  President  in  his  official  con- 
duct, f  At  this  point  the  State  Department 
became  informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  and 
the  acting  governor  had  short  shrift.  On  De- 
cember 1 1  th  Cass  wrote  to  J.  W.  Denver,  Esq. : 
"  You  have  already  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Stanton  has  been  removed  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  and  that 
you  have  been  appointed  in  his  place."  Cass 
further  explained  that  the  President 

"  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  secretary  and  act- 
ing governor  had,  on  the  1st  of  December,  issued  his 
proclamation  for  a  special  session  of  the  territorial  legis- 
lature on  the  7th  instant,  only  a  few  weeks  in  advance 
of  its  regular  time  of  meeting,  and  only  fourteen  days 
before  the  decision  was  to  be  made  on  the  question 
submitted  by  the  convention.  This  course  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  the  President  seriously  believes,  has  thrown 
a  new  element  of  discord  among  the  excited  people  of 
Kansas,  and  is  directly  at  war,  therefore,  with  the 
peaceful  policy  of  the  Administration.  For  this  reason 
he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  remove  him."  § 

Walker,  already  in  Washington  on  leave  of 
absence,  could  no  longer  remain  silent.  He 
was  as  pointedly  abandoned  and  disgraced  by 
the  Administration  as  was  his  subordinate.  In 
a  dignified  letter  justifying  his  own  course, 
which,  he  reminded  them,  had  never  been  criti- 
cised or  disavowed,  he  resigned  the  governor- 
ship. 

"  From  the  events  occurring  in  Kansas  as  well  as 
here,"  he  wrote,  "  it  is  evident  that  the  question  is 
passing  from  theories  into  practice  ;  and  that  as  gov- 
ernor of  Kansas  I  should  be  compelled  to  carry  our 
new  instructions,  differing  on  a  vital  question  from 
those  received  at  the  date  of  my  appointment.  Such 
instructions  I  could  not  execute  consistently  with  my 
views  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  the  Kansas  and 
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Nebraska  bill,  or  with  my  pledges  to  the  people  of 
Kansas."  "  The  idea  entertained  by  some  that  I 
should  see  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  overthrown  and  disregarded,  and  that, 
playing  the  part  o\  a  mute  in  a  pantomime  of  ruin,  I 
should  acquiesce  by  my  silence  in  sueh  a  result,  espe- 
eiallv  where  sueh  acquiescence  involved,  as  an  immedi- 
ate consequence,  a  disastrous  and  sanguinary  civil  war, 
seems  to  me  most  preposterous."* 

The  conduct  and  the  language  of  Walker 
and  Stanton  bear  a  remarkable  significance 
when  we  remember  that  they  had  been  citi- 
zens of  slave  States  and  zealous  Democratic 
partisans,  and  that  only  hard  practical  experi- 
ence and  the  testimony  of  their  own  eyes  had 
forced  them  to  join  their  predecessors  in  the 
political  "  graveyard."  "  The  ghosts  on  the 
banks  ot  the  Styx,"  said  Seward,  "  constitute 
a  cloud  scarcely  more  dense  than  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  governors  of  Kansas,  wander- 
ing in  exile  and  sorrow  for  having  certified 
the  truth  against  falsehood  in  regard  to  the 
elections  between  Freedom  and  Slavery  in 
Kansas."  t 

THE    REVOLT  OF    DOUGLAS. 

The  language  of  President  Buchanan's  an- 
nual message,  the  summary  dismissal  of  Act- 
ing Governor  Stanton,  and  the  resignation  of 
Governor  Walker,  abruptly  transferred  the 
whole  Lecompton  question  from  Kansas  to 
Washington  ;  and  even  before  the  people  of 
the  Territory  had  practically  decided  it  by  the 
respective  popular  votes  of  December  21st, 
1857,  and  January  4th,  1858,  it  had  become 
the  dominant  political  issue  in  the  Thirty-fifth 
Gongress,  which  convened  on  December  7th, 
1857.  The  attitude  of  Senator  Douglas  on  the 
new  question  claimed  universal  attention.  The 
Dred  Scott  decision,  affirming  constitutional 
sanction  and  inviolability  for  slave  property 
in  Territories,  had  rudely  damaged  his  theory. 
But  we  have  seen  how  in  his  Springfield 
speech  he  ingeniously  sought  to  repair  and 
rehabilitate  "  popular  sovereignty "  by  the 
sophism  that  a  master's  abstract  constitu- 
tional right  to  slave  property  in  a  Territory 
was  a  "  barren  and  a  worthless  right  unless 
sustained,  protected,  and  enforced  by  appro- 
priate police  regulations,"  which  could  only 
be  supplied  by  the  local  territorial  legisla- 
tures; and  that  the  people  of  Kansas  thus 
still  possessed  the  power  of  indirect  prohibi- 
tion. 

To  invent  and  utter  this  sophism  for  home 
consumption  among  his  distant  constituents 
on  the  1 2th  of  June  (a  few  days  before  the 
Lecompton  delegates  were  elected),  and  in 
so  unobtrusive  a  manner  as  scarcely  to  attract 

*  Walker  to  Cass,  Dec.  15,  1857.    Senate  Docs.,  1st 
Sess.  35th  Con^.,  Vol.  I.,  Doc  8,  pp.  131,  130. 
t  Seward,  Senate  Speech,  April  30th,  1858. 


a  ripple  of  public  notice,  was  a  light  task 
compared  with  that  which  confronted  him  as 
Senator,  at  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember, in  the  light  of  John  Calhoun's  doings 
and  powers,  of  the  scandal  of  the  Oxford 
fraud,  and  of  the  indignation  of  Northern 
Democrats  against  the  betrayal  of  Walker 
and  Stanton. 

One  of  his  first  experiences  was  a  personal 
quarrel  with  Buchanan.  When  he  reached 
Washington,  three  days  before  the  session, 
he  went  to  the  President  to  protest  against 
his  adopting  the  Lecompton  constitution  and 
sending  it  to  Congress  for  acceptance.  Bu- 
chanan insisted  that  he  must  recommend  it 
in  his  annual  message.  Douglas  replied  that 
he  would  denounce  it  as  soon  as  it  was  read. 
The  President,  excited,  told  him  to  remember 
"  that  no  Democrat  ever  yet  differed  from  an 
administration  of  his  own  choice  without  be- 
ing crushed.  Beware  of  the  fate  of  Tallmadge 
and  Rives,"  added  he.  "  Mr.  President,"  re- 
torted Douglas,  "  I  wish  you  to  remember 
that  General  Jackson  is  dead."  J 

In  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  Presi- 
dent the  South  had  secured  a  most  important 
ally  for  the  work  of  pro-slavery  reaction. 
Trained  in  the  belief  that  the  South  had 
hitherto  been  wronged,  he  was  ready  on  every 
occasion  to  appear  as  her  champion  for  re- 
dress ;  and  the  Southern  politicians  were  now 
eager  to  use  his  leadership  to  make  their 
views  of  public  policy  and  constitutional  duty 
acceptable  to  the  North.  Mediocre  in  talent 
and  feeble  in  will,  he  easily  submitted  to  con- 
trol and  guidance  from  a  few  Southern  leaders 
of  superior  intellectual  force.  In  his  inaugural, 
he  sought  to  prepare  public  opinion  for  obedi- 
ence to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  since  its 
publication  he  had  undertaken  to  interpret  its 
scope  and  effect.  Replying  to  a  memorial 
from  certain  citizens  of  New  England,  he 
declared  in  a  public  letter,  "  Slavery  existed 
at  that  period,  and  still  exists  in  Kansas, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  point  has  at  last  been  finally  decided  by 
the  highest  tribunal  known  to  our  laws.  How 
it  could  ever  have  been  seriously  doubted  is 
a  mystery."  §  In  the  same  letter  he  affirmed 
the  legality  of  the  Lecompton  convention, 
though  he  yet  clearly  expressed  his  expecta- 
tion that  the  constitution  to  be  framed  by  it 
would  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  for  "  ap- 
probation or  rejection." 

But  when  that  convention  adjourned,  and 
made  known  its  cunningly  devised  work,  the 
whole  South  instantly  became  clamorous  to 
secure  the  sectional  advantages  which  lay  in  its 

\  Douglas,  Milwaukee  Speech,  October  13th,  i860. 

§  Buchanan  to  Silliman  and  others,  Aug.  15th,  1857. 

Senate  Docs.,  1st  Sess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  I., Doc.  8,  p.  74. 
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JOHN    CALHOUN.       (FROM     A    PAINTING     BY    D.    C.    FABRONIUS, 
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technical  regularity,  its  strong  affirmance  of  the 
"  property "  theory,  and  the  extraordinary 
power  it  gave  to  John  Calhoun  to  control 
the  election  and  decide  the  returns.  This 
powerful  reactionary  movement  was  not  lost 
upon  Mr.  Buchanan.  He  reflected  it  as  un- 
erringly as  the  vane  moves  to  the  change  of 
the  wind.  Longbefore  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
the  Administration  organ,  the  "  Washington 
Union,"  heralded  and  strongly  supported  the 
new  departure.  When,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
the  President's  annual  message  was  trans- 
mitted and  read,  the  Lecompton  constitution, 
as  framed  and  submitted,  was  therein  warmly 
indorsed  and  its  acceptance  indicated  as  the 
future  Administration  policy. 

The  language  of  this  message  discloses  with 
what  subtle  ingenuity  words,  phrases,  defini- 
tions, ideas,  and  theories  were  being  invented 
and  plied  to  broaden  and  secure  every  coigne 
of  vantage,  every  conquest  of  the  pro-slavery 
reaction.  An  elaborate  argument  was  made 
to  defend  the  enormities  of  the  Lecompton 
constitution.  The  doctrine  of  the  Silliman 
letter,  that  "  slavery  exists  in  Kansas  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  was 
assumed  as  a  conceded  theory.  "In  emerg- 
ing from  the  condition  of  territorial  depend- 
ence into  that  of  a  sovereign  State,"  the  people 
might  vote  "  whether  this  important  domestic 
institution  should  or  should  not  continue  to 
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exist."  "Domestic  institutions" 
was  defined  to  mean  slavery. 
"  Free  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions" — thephra  se 
employed  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act  —  was  construed  to  mean  a  vote 
to  continue  or  discontinue  slavery. 
And  "if  any  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants shall  refuse  to  vote,  a  fair 
opportunity  to  do  so  having  been 
presented,  ....  they  alone  will  be 
responsible  for  the  consequences." 
"Should  the  constitution  without 
slavery  be  adopted  by  the  votes 
of  the  majority,  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty in  slaves  now  in  the  Territory 
are  reserved.  .  .  .  These  slaves  were 
brought  into  the  Territory  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  are  now  the  property 
of  their  masters.  This  point  has 
at  length  been  finally  decided  by 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
country."* 

However  blind  Buchanan  might 
be  to  the  fact  that  this  extreme  in- 
terpretation shocked  and  alarmed 
the  sentiment  of  the  North  ;  that 
if  made  before  the  late  presidential 
campaign  it  would  have  defeated 
his  own  election  ;  and  that  if  rudely  persisted 
in,  it  might  destroy  the  Democratic  ascend- 
ency in  the  future,  the  danger  was  obvious 
and  immediately  vital  to  Douglas.  His  sena- 
torial term  was  about  to  expire.  To  secure  a 
reelection  he  must  carry  the  State  of  Illinois 
in  1858,  which  had  on  an  issue  less  pro- 
nounced than  this  defeated  his  colleague 
Shields  in  1854,  and  his  lieutenant  Richard- 
son in  1856.  But  more  than  this,  his  own 
personal  honor  was  as  much  involved  in 
his  pledges  to  the  voters  of  Illinois  as  had 
been  that  of  Governor  Walker  to  the  voters 
of  Kansas.  His  double-dealing  caucus  bar- 
gain had  thus  placed  him  between  two  fires, — 
party  disgrace  at  Washington  and  popular  dis- 
grace in  Illinois.  In  such  a  dilemma  his  choice 
could  not  be  doubtful.  At  all  risk  he  must 
endeavor  to  sustain  himself  at  home. 

He  met  the  encounter  with  his  usual  adroit- 
ness and  boldness.  Assuming  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  made  no  express  recommendation, 
he  devoted  his  speech  mainly  to  a  strong 
argument  of  party  expediency,  repelling  with- 
out reserve  and  denouncing  without  stint  the 
work  of  the  Lecompton  convention. 

"  Stand  by  the  doctrine,"  said  he,  "that  leaves  the 
people  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  institu- 
tions for  themselves,  in  their  own  way,  and  your  party 
will  be  united  and  irresistible  in  power.      Abandon 

*  Buchanan,  Annual  Message,  Dec.  Sth,  1S57. 
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that  great  principle,  and  the  party  is  not  worth  sav- 
g,  and  cannot   be  saved  after  it  shall  be  violated. 
1  trust  we  are  not  to  be  rushed  upon  this  question. 
\\    v  shall  it  be  done?     Who  is  to  be  benefited?     Is 
S  uth  to  be  the  gainer?  Is  the  North  to  be  the 
er  ?   Neither  the  North  nor  the  South  has  the  right 
gain  a  sectional  advantage  by  trickery  or  fraud.  .  .   . 
But  1   am  told  on  all  -ides,  'Oh!  just  wait;  the  pro- 
slavery  clause  will  be  voted  down.'    That   does   not 
obviate  any  of  my  objections;  it  does  not  diminish  any 
of  them.   You  have  no  more  right  to  force  a  free-State 
tution  on  Kansas  than  a  slave-State  constitution. 
1:"  Kansas  wants  a  slave-State   constitution   she  has  a 
right  to  it  ;  if  she  wants   a  tree-Slate   constitution  she 
right  to  it.    It  is  none  of  my  business  which  way 
the  slavery  clause  is  decided.      1  care  not  whether  it  is 
Lown  or  voted  up.    \)o  you  suppose,  after  the 
pledges  oi  my  honor,  that  I  would  go  for  that  princi- 
•  I  leave  the  people  to  vote  as  they  choose,  that  I 
would  now  degrade  myself  by  voting  one  way  if  the 
slavery  clause  be  voted  down,  and  another  way  if  it  be 
voted  up?    I  care  not  how  that  vote  may  stand.    .    .   . 
I  g      re  Lecompton  ;  ignore  Topeka ;  treat  both  those 
party  movements  as  irregular  and  void;  pass    a  fair 
bill  —  the  one  that  we  framed  ourselves  when  we  were 
acting  as  a  unit ;  have  a  fair  election  —  and  you  will  have 
peace  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  peace  throughout 
the  country,  in  ninety  days.    The  people  want  a  fair 
l'liey  will  never  be   satisfied  without  it.    .    .   . 
But  if  this    constitution    is    to    be    forced   down    our 
throats  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle    of 
_    vernment,  under  a  mode  of  submission  that  is  a 
mockery  and  insult,  I  will  resist  it  to  the  last."* 

President  Buchanan  and  the  strong  pro- 
slavery  faction  which  was  directing  his  course 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  this  proposal  of 
a  compromise.  Shylock  had  come  into  court 
to  demand  his  bond,  and  would  heed  no 
pleas  of  equity  or  appeals  to  grace.  The  elec- 
tions of  December  21st  and  January  4th  were 
held  in  due  time,  and  with  what  result  we 
have  already  seen.  John  Calhoun  counted 
the  votes  on  January  13th,  and  declared 
the  -;  Lecompton  constitution  with  slavery  " 
duly  adopted,  prudently  reserving,  however, 
any  announcement  concerning  the  State  offi- 
cers or  legislature  under  it.  This  much  ac- 
complished,  he  hurried  away  to  Washington, 
where  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  President  and  his  advisers,  who  at  once 
;eded  with  a  united  and  formidable  effort 
to  legalize  the  transparent  farce  by  Congres- 
sional san'  tion. 

On  the  second  day  of  February,  1858,  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  transmitted  to  Congress  the 
Le  »mpton  constitution,  "received  from  J. 
Calhoun.  Esq.,"  and  "  duly  certified  by  him- 
self." The  President's  accompanying  special 
message  argues  that  the  organic  law  of  the 
Territory  conferred  the  essential  rights  of  an 
enabling  act;  that  the  free- State  party  stood 
in  the  attitude  of  willful  and  chronic  revolu- 
tion ;  that  their  various  refusals  to  vote  were 
a  sufficient  bar  to  complaint  and  objection; 
that  the  several  steps  in  the  creation  and  work 

■  Douglas,  Senate  Speech,  Dec.  9th,  1857. 


of  the  Lecompton  convention   were  regular 
and  legal. 

"  The  people  of  Kansas  have,  then,  '  in  their  own 
way,'  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  organic  act, 
framed  a  constitution  and  State  government,  have  sub- 
mitted the  all-important  question  of  slavery  to  the 
people,  and  have  elected  a  governor,  a  member  to 
represent  them  in  Congress,  members  of  the  State 
legislature,  and  other  State  officers.  They  now  ask  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  under  this  constitution,  which 
is  Republican  in  form.  It  is  for  Congress  to  decide 
whether  they  will  admit  or  reject  the  State  which  has 
thus  been  created.  For  my  own  part  I  am  decidedly 
in  favor  of  its  admission  and  thus  terminating  the 
Kansas  question." 

The  vote  of  January  4th  against  the  con- 
stitution he  declared  to  be  illegal  because  it 
was  "  held  after  the  Territory  had  been  pre- 
pared for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
sovereign  State,  and  when  no  authority  ex- 
isted in  the  territorial  legislature  which  could 
possibly  destroy  its  existence  or  change  its 
character."  His  own  inconsistency  was  light- 
ly glossed  over. 

"  For  my  own  part,  when  I  instructed  Governor 
Walker  in  general  terms,  in  favor  of  submitting  the 
constitution  to  the  people,  I  had  no  object  in  view  ex- 
cept the  all-absorbing  question  of  slavery.  ...  I 
then  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  under  the  organic 
act  the  Kansas  convention  were  bound  to  submit  this 
all-important  question  of  slavery  to  the  people.  It 
was  never,  however,  my  opinion  that  independently 
of  this  act  they  would  have  been  bound  to  submit  any 
portion  of  the  constitution  to  a  popular  vote,  in  order 
to  give  it  validity." 

To  the  public  at  large,  the  central  point  of 
interest  in  this  special  message,  however,  was 
the  following  dogmatic  announcement  by  the 
President: 

"  It  has  been  solemnly  adjudged  by  the  highest  judi- 
cial tribunal  known  to  our  laws  that  slavery  exists  in 
Kansas  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Kansas  is,  therefore,  at  this  moment  as  much 
a  slave  State  as  Georgia  or  South  Carolina.  Without 
this,  the  equality  of  the  sovereign  States  composing 
the  Union  would  be  violated,  and  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  a  territory  acquired  by  the  common  treasure 
of  all  the  States  would  be  closed  against  the  people 
and  the  property  of  nearly  half  the  members  of  the 
Confederacy.  Slavery  can,  therefore,  never  be  prohib- 
ited in  Kansas  except  by  means  of  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision, and  in  no  other  manner  can  this  be  obtained  so 
promptly,  if  a  majority  of  the  people  desire  it,  as  by 
admitting  it  into  the  Union  under  its  present  constitu- 
tion." 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  history  this  ex- 
treme pro-slavery  programme  was  not  only 
wrong  in  morals  and  statesmanship,  but  short- 
sighted and  fool-hardy  as  a  party  policy.  But 
to  the  eyes  of  President  Buchanan  this  latter 
view  was  not  so  plain.  The  country  was  ap- 
parently in  the  full  tide  of  a  pro-slavery 
reaction.  He  had  not  only  been  elected  Presi- 
dent, but  the  Democratic  party  had  also  re- 
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covered  its  control  of  Congress.  The  presid- 
ing officer  of  each  branch  was  a  Southerner. 
Out  of  64  members  of  the  Senate,  39  were 
Democrats,  20  Republicans,  and  5  Americans. 
Of  the  237  members  of  the  House,  131  were 
Democrats,  92  Republicans,  and  14  Ameri- 
cans. Here  was  a  clear  majority  of  14  in  the 
upper  and  25  in  the  lower  House.  This  was 
indeed  no  longer  the  formidable  legislative 
power  which  repealed  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, but  it  seemed  perhaps  a  sufficient  force 
to  carry  out  the  President's  recommendation. 
His  error  was  in  forgetting  that  this  apparent 
popular  indorsement  was  secured  to  him  and 
his  party  by  means  of  the  double  construction 
placed  upon  the  Nebraska  bill  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati platform,  by  the  caucus  bargain  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  the  South  and  the  leaders 
of  the  North.  The  moment  had  come  when 
this  unnatural  alliance  needed  to  be  exposed 
and  in  part  repudiated. 

The  haste  with  which  the  Southern  leaders 
advanced  step  by  step,  forced  every  issue,  and 
were  now  pushing  their  allies  to  the  wall  was, 
to  say  the  least,  bad  management,  but  it  grew 
logically  out  of  their  situation.  They  were 
swimming  against  the  stream.  The  leading 
forces  of  civilization,  population,  wealth,  com- 
merce, intelligence,  were  bearing  them  down. 
The  balance  of  power  was  lost.  Already  there 
were  16  free  States  to  15  slave  States.  Min- 
nesota and  Oregon,  inevitably  destined  also  to 
become  free,  were  applying  for  admission  to 
the  Union. 

Still,  the  case  of  the  South  was  not  hope- 
less. Kansas  was  apparently  within  their 
grasp.  Existing  law  provided  for  the  forma- 
tion and  admission  of  four  additional  States 
to  be  carved  out  of  Texas,  which  would  cer- 
tainly become  slave  States.  Then  there  re- 
mained the  possible  division  of  California, 
and  a  race  for  the  possession  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  Behind  all,  or,  more  likely,  be- 
fore all  except  Kansas,  in  the  order  of  desired 
events,  was  the  darling  ambition  of  President 
Buchanan,  the  annexation  of  Cuba.  As  United 
States  Minister  to  England,  he  had  publicly 
declared,  that  if  Spain  refused  to  sell  us  that 
coveted  island,  we  should  be  justified  in  wrest- 
ing it  from  her  by  force ;  *  as  presidential 
candidate  he  had  confidentially  avowed,  amid 
the  first  blushes  of  his  new  honor,  "  If  I  can 
be  instrumental  in  settling  the  slavery  ques- 
tion upon  the  terms  I  have  mentioned,  and 
then  add  Cuba  to  the  Union,  I  shall,  if  Presi- 
dent, be  willing  to  give  up  the  ghost,  and  let 
Breckinridge  take  the  government."  f    Thus, 

*  Ostend  Manifesto,  Oct.  9th,  1854. 
t  Senator  Brown  to  Adams,  Tune  18th,  18^6.     Am. 
Conflict,  Vol.  I.,  p.  278. 
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even  excluding  the  more  problematical 
chances  which  lay  hidden  in  filibustering  en- 
terprises, there  was  a  possibility,  easily  demon- 
strable to  the  sanguine,  that  a  decade  or  two 
might  change  mere  numerical  preponderance 
from  the  free  to  the  slave  States.  Xor  could 
this  possibility  be  waved  aside  by  any  affec- 
tation of  incredulity.  Not  alone  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, but  the  whole  Democratic  party  was 
publicly  pledged  to  annexation.  "  Resolved," 
said  the  Cincinnati  platform,  "  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  will  expect  of  the  next  Admin- 
istration that  every  proper  effort  will  be  made 
to   insure    our    ascendency    in    the    Gulf  of 
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Mexico  "j  while  another  resolution  declaring 
sympathy  with  efforts  to  "  regenerate  "  Cen- 
tral America  was  no  less  significant.  % 

But  to  accomplish  such  marvels,  they  must 
not  sit  with  folded  hands.  The  price  of  sla- 
very was  fearless  aggression.  They  must  build 
on  a  deeper  foundation  than  presidential  elec- 
tions, party  majorities,  or  even  than  votes  in 
the  Senate.  The  theory  of  the  government 
must  be  reversed,  the  philosophy  of  the  repub- 
lic interpreted  anew.  In  this  subtler  effort  they 
had  made  notable  progress.  By  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act  they  had  paralyzed  the  legis- 
lation of  half  a  century.  By  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  they  had  changed  the  Constitution 
and  blighted  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
By  the  Lecompton  trick  they  would  show  that 
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in  conflict  with  their  dogmas  the  public  will 
was  vicious,  and  in  conflict  with  their  intrigues 
the  majority  powerless.  They  had  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  the  House,  the 
Supreme  Court,  and,  by  no  means  least  in  the 
immediate  problem,  John  Calhoun  with  his 
technical  investiture  of  far-reaching  authority. 
The  country  had  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
and  rewarded  them  with  Buchanan.  Would 
it  not  equally  recover  from  the  shock  of  the 
Lecompton  constitution  ? 

It  was  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  bent 
bow  broke.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Democratic 


party  followed  the  President  and  his  Southern 
advisers,  even  in  this  extreme  step ;  but  to  a 
minority  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale,  the  Le- 
compton scandal  had  become  too  offensive  for 
further  tolerance. 

In  the  Senate,  with  its  heavy  Democratic 
majority,  the  Administration  easily  secured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  to  admit  Kansas  with  the  Le- 
compton constitution.  Out  of  eleven  Demo- 
cratic Senators  from  free  States,  only  three  — 
Douglas  of  Illinois,  Broderick  of  California,  and 
Stuart  of  Michigan  —  took  courage  to  speak 
and  vote  against  the  measure.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  however,  with  a  narrower 
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margin  of  political  power,  the  scheme,  after 
an  exciting  discussion  running  through  about 
two  months,  met  a  decisive  defeat.  A  formi- 
dable popular  opposition  to  it  had  developed 
itself  in  the  North,  in  which  speeches  and  let- 
ters from  Governor  Walker  and  Secretary  Stan- 
ton in  denunciation  of  it  were  a  leading  feature 
and  a  powerful  influence.  The  lower  House  of 
Congress  always  responds  quickly  to  currents 
of  public  sentiment ;  but  in  this  case  it  caught 
direction  all  the  more  promptly  because  its 
members  were  to  be  chosen  anew  in  the  en- 
suing autumn.  However  much  they  might 
have  party  subordination  and  success  at  heart, 
some  of  them  felt  that  they  could  not  defend 
before  their  antislavery  constituencies  the 
Oxford  frauds,  the  Calhoun  dictatorship,  the 
theory  that  slave  property  is  above  constitu- 
tional sanction,  and  the  dogma  that  "  Kansas 
is  therefore  at  this  moment  as  much  a  slave 
State  as  Georgia  or  South  Carolina."  When 
the  test  vote  was  taken  on  April  ist,  out  of  the 
53  Democratic  representatives  from  the  free 
States  31  voted  for  Lecompton;  but  the  re- 
maining 22,*  joining  their  strength  to  the 
opposition,  passed  a  substitute,  originating 
with  Mr.  Crittenden  of  the  Senate,  which  in 
substance  directed  a  resubmission  of  the  Le- 
compton  constitution  to  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas;—  if  adopted,  the  President  to  admit  the 
new  State  by  a  simple  proclamation ;  if  re- 
jected, the  people  to  call  a  convention  and 
frame  a  new  instrument. 

As  the  October  vote  had  been  the  turning- 
point  in  the  local  popular  struggle  in  the 
Territory,  this  adoption  of  the  Crittenden- 
Montgomery  substitute,  by  a  total  vote  of 
120  to  112  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  the  culmination  of  the  National  intrigue 
to  secure  Kansas  for  the  South.  It  was  a  nar- 
row victory  for  freedom ;  a  change  of  5  votes 
would  have  passed  the  Lecompton  bill  and 
admitted  the  State  with  slavery,  and  a  con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  any  change  for 
seven  years  to  come.  With  his  authority  to 
control  election  returns,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  Calhoun  would  have  set  up 
a  pro-slavery  State  legislature,  to  choose  two 
pro-slavery  senators,  whom  in  its  turn  the 
strong  Lecompton  majority  in  the  United 
States  Senate  would  have  admitted  to  seats ; 
and  thus  the  whole  chain  of  fraud  and  usur- 
pation back  to  the  first  Border-Ruffian  inva- 
sion of  Kansas  would  have  become  complete, 
legal,  and  irrevocable,  on  plea  of  mere  formal 
and  technical  regularity. 

*  From  California,  1  ;  Illinois,  5  ;  Indiana,  3 ;  New 
Jersey,  1 ;   New  York,  2  ;   Ohio,  6 ;   Pennsylvania,  4. 

For  Lecompton  :  California,  1  ;  Connecticut,  2  ;  In- 
diana, 3  ;  New  Jersey,  2  ;  New  York,  10 ;  Ohio,  2  ; 
Pennsylvania,  11. 
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Foiled  in  its  main  object,  the  Administration 
made  another  effort  which  served  to  break 
somewhat  the  force,  and  humiliation  of  its  first 
and  signal  defeat.  The  two  houses  of  Congress 
having  disagreed  as  stated,  and  each  having 
once  more  voted  to  adhere  to  its  own  action, 
the  President  managed  to  make  enough  con- 
verts among  the  anti-Lecompton  Democrats 
of  the  House  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  conference.  This  committee  de- 
vised what  became  popularly  known  as  the 
"  English  bill,"  a  measure  which  tendered  a 
land  grant  to  the  new  State,  and  provided  that 
on  the  following  August  3d  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas might  vote  "proposition  accepted"  or 
"  proposition  rejected."  Acceptance  should 
work  the  admission  of  the  State  with  the  Le- 
compton constitution,  while  rejection  should 
postpone  any  admission  until  her  population 
reached  the  ratio  of  representation  required  for 
a  member  of  the  House.  "  Hence  it  will  be  ar- 
gued," explained  Douglas,  "in  one  portion  of 
the  Union  that  this  is  a  submission  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  in  another  portion  that  it  is  not." 
The  English  bill  became  a  law;  but  the  people 
of  Kansas  once  more  voted  to  reject  the  "  prop- 
osition "  by  nearly  ten  thousand  majority. 

Douglas  opposed  the  English  bill  as  he  had 
done  the  Lecompton  bill,  thus  maintaining  his 
attitude  as  the  chief  leader  of  the  anti-Lecomp- 
ton opposition.  In  proportion  as  he  received 
encouragement  and  commendation  from  Re- 
publican and  American  newspapers,  he  fell 
under  the  ban  of  the  Administration  journals. 
The  "Washington  Union"  especially  pursued 
him  with  denunciation.  "  It  has  read  me  out 
of  the  Democratic  party  every  other  day  at 
least,  for  two  or  three  months,"  said  he,  "  and 
keeps  reading  me  out ;  and,  as  if  it  had  not 
succeeded,  still  continues  to  read  me  out, 
using  such  terms  as  'traitor,'  'renegade'  '  de- 
serter,' and  other  kind  and  polite  epithets 
of  that  nature."  He  explained  that  this  arose 
from  his  having  voted  in  the -Senate  against 
its  editor  for  the  office  of  public  printer ;  but 
he  also  pointed  out  that  he  did  so  because  that 
journal  had  become  pro-slavery  to  the  point 
of  declaring  "  that  the  emancipation  acts  of 
New  York,  of  New  England,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  New  Jersey  were  unconstitutional,  were 
outrages  upon  the  right  of  property,  were  viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
"The  proposition  is  advanced,"  continued  he, 
"  that  a  Southern  man  has  a  right  to  move 
from  South  Carolina  with  his  negroes  into  Illi- 
nois, to  settle  there  and  hold  them  there  as 
slaves,  anything  in  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  Illinois  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
Douglas  further  intimated  broadly  that  the 
President  and  Cabinet  were  inspiring  these 
editorials  of  the  Administration  organ,  as  part 
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and  parcel  of  the  same  system  and  object  with 
which  they  were  pushing  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution with  its  odious  "property "doctrine; 

and  declared.  "  it"  my  protest  against  this  inter- 
polation into  the  policy  of  this  country  or  the 
creed  of  the  Democratic  party  is  to  bring  me 
under  the  ban.  I  am  ready  to  meet  the  issue."* 
He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  issue.  The 
rupture  was  radical,  not  superficial.  It 
as  he  had  himself  pointed  out,  part  of  the 
contest  for  national  supremacy  between  slav- 
ery and  freedom.  From  time  to  time  he  still 
held  out  the  olive-branch  of  an  accommo- 
dation, and  pointed  wistfully  to  the  path  of  rec- 
onciliation. But  the  reactionary  faction  which 
ruled  Mr.  Buchanan  never  forgave  Douglas 
for  his  part  in  defeating  Lecompton,  and  more 
especially  for  what  they  alleged  to  be  his 
treachery  to  his  caucus  bargain,  in  refusing 
to  accept  and  defend  all  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

THE  LINXOLX-DOUGLAS  DEBATES. 

The  anti-Lecompton  recusancy  of  Douglas 
baffled  the  plotting  extremists  of  the  South 
and  created  additional  dissension  in  the 
Democratic  ranks;  and  this  growing  Demo- 
cratic weakness  and  the  increasing  Republi- 
can ardor  and  strength  presaged  a  possible 
Republican  success  in  the  coming  Presidential 
election.  While  this  condition  of  things  gave 
national  politics  an  unusual  interest,  the  State 
of  Illinois  now  became  the  field  of  a  local 
contest  which  for  the  moment  held  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  country  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  involve  and  even  eclipse  national  issues. 

In  this  local  contest  in  Illinois,  the  choice  of 
candidates  on  both  sides  was  determined  long 
beforehand  by  a  popular  feeling,  stronger 
and  more  unerring  than  ordinary  individ- 
ual or  caucus  intrigues.  Douglas,  as  author 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
as  a  formidable  Presidential  aspirant,  and 
now  again  as  leader  of  the  anti-Lecompton 
Democrats,  could,  of  course,  have  no  rival  in 
hi-  party  for  his  own  Senatorial  seat.  Lin- 
coln, who  had  in  1854  gracefully  yielded  his 
justly  won  Senatorial  honors  to  Trumbull,  and 
who  alone  bearded  Douglas  in  his  own  State 
throughout  the  whole  anti-Nebraska  struggle, 
with  anything  like  a  show  of  equal  political 
courage  and  intellectual  strength,  was  as  inev- 
itably the  leader  and  choice  of  the  Republi- 
cans. Their  State  convention  met  in  Spring- 
field on  the  1 6th  of  June,  1858,  and,  after  its 
ordinary  routine  work,  passed  with  acclama- 
tion a  separate  resolution,  which  declared 
"that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  first  and  only 
choice  of  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  for  the 
"  Douglas,  Senate  Speech,  March  22d,  1858. 


United  States  Senate  as  the  successor  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas."  The  proceedings  of 
the  convention  had  consumed  the  afternoon, 
and  an  adjournment  was  taken.  At  8  o'clock 
that  same  evening,  the  convention  having 
reassembled  in  the  State-house,  Lincoln  ap- 
peared before  it,  and  made  what  was  perhaps 
the  most  carefully  prepared  speech  of  his 
whole  life.  Every  word  of  it  was  written, 
every  sentence  had  been  tested;  but  the 
speaker  delivered  it  without  manuscript  or 
notes.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  oration,  but, 
in  the  main,  an  argument,  as  sententious  and 
axiomatic  as  if  made  to  a  bench  of  jurists. 
Its  opening  sentences  contained  a  political 
prophecy  which  not  only  became  the  ground- 
work of  the  campaign,  but  heralded  one  of 
the  wrorld's  great  historical  events.    He  said : 

"  If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and  whither 
we  are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since 
a  policy  was  initiated,  with  the  avowed  object  and  con- 
fident promise  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation. 
Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has 
not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented. 
In  my  opinion  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have 
been  reached  and  passed.  '  A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.'  I  believe  this  government  cannot 
endure  permanently,  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved  — I  do  not  ex- 
pect the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease 
to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the 
other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the 
further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction  ;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward 
till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old 
as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South."  t 

Then  followed  his  demonstration,  through 
the  incidents  of  the  Nebraska  legislation,  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  and  present  political 
theories  and  issues,  which  would  by  and  by 
find  embodiment  in  new  laws  and  future 
legal  doctrines.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  the  language  of  the  Nebraska 
bill,  which  declared  slavery  "  subject  to  the 
Constitution,"  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which 
declared  that  "  subject  to  the  Constitution  " 
neither  Congress  nor  a  territorial  legislature 
could  exclude  slavery  from  a  Territory, —  the 
argument  presented  point  by  point  and  step 
by  step  with  legal  precision  the  silent  subver- 
sion of  cherished  principles  of  liberty.  "  Put 
this  and  that  together,"  said  he,  "  and  we 
have  another  nice  little  niche,  which  we  may 
ere  long  see  filled  with  another  Supreme  Court 
decision,  declaring  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  permit  a  State  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  its  limits.  .  .  .  Such  a 
decision  is  all  that  slavery  now  lacks  of  being 
alike  lawful  in  all  the  States.  .  .  .  We  shall 
lie  down,"  continued  the  orator,  "pleasantly 
t  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  1. 
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dreaming  that  the  people  of  Missouri  are  on 
the  verge  of  making  their  State  free ;  and  we 
shall  awake  to  the  reality  instead,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  made  Illinois  a  slave 
State." 

His  peroration  was  a  battle-call : 

"  Our  cause  then  must  be  intrusted  to  and  conducted 
by  its  own  undoubted  friends,  those  whose  hands  are 
free,  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work,  who  do  care  for 
the  result.  Two  years  ago  the  Republicans  of  the  na- 
tion mustered  over  thirteen  hundred  thousand  strong. 
We  did  this  under  the  single  impulse  of  resistance  to 
a  common  danger,  with  every  external  circumstance 
against  us.  Of  strange,  discordant,  and  even  hostile 
elements  we  gathered  from  the  four  winds,  and  formed 
and  fought  the  battle  through,  under  the  constant  hot 
fire  of  a  disciplined,  proud,  and  pampered  enemy.  Did 
we  brave  all  then  to  falter  now  ?  —  now,  when  that 
same  enemy  is  wavering,  dissevered,  and  belligerent  ? 
The  result  is  not  doubtful.  We  shall  not  fail  —  if  we 
stand  firm  we  shall  not  fail.  Wise  counsels  may  ac- 
celerate or  mistakes  delay  it,  but  sooner  or  later  the 
victory  is  sure  to  come." 

Lincoln's  declaration  that  the  cause  of  slav- 
ery restriction  "  must  be  intrusted  to  its  own 
undoubted  friends"  had  something  more  than 
a  general  meaning.  We  have  seen  that  while 
Douglas  avowed  he  did  not  care  "  whether 
slavery  was  voted  down  or  voted  up  "  in  the 
Territories,  he  had  opposed  the  Lecompton 
constitution  on  the  ground  of  its  non-sub- 
mission to  popular  vote,  and  that  this  op- 
position caused  the  Buchanan  Democrats  to 
look  upon  and  treat  him  as  an  apostate.  Many 
earnest  Republicans  were  moved  to  strong 
sympathy  for  Douglas  in  this  attitude,  partly 
for  his  help  in  defeating  the  Lecompton  in- 
iquity, partly  because  they  believed  his  action 
in  this  particular  a  prelude  to  further  political 
repentance,  partly  out  of  that  chivalric  gener- 
osity of  human  nature  which  sides  with  the 
weak  against  the  strong.  In  the  hour  of  his 
trial  and  danger  many  wishes  for  his  success- 
ful reelection  came  to  him  from  Republicans 
even  of  national  prominence.  Greeley,  in  the 

*  See  Hollister,  "  Life  of  Colfax,"  pp.  119-22. 
t  J.  Watson  Webb  to  Bates,  June  9th,  1858.   MS. 
%  Wentworth  to  Lincoln,  April  19th,  1858.   MS. 
§  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  Lincoln's  a  letter 
from  Greeley  to  a  Chicago  editor  on  the  same  subject : 

"  New  York,  July  24th,  1858. 
"  My  Friend  :  You  have  taken  your  own  course  — 
don't  try  to  throw  the  blame  on  others.  You  have  re- 
pelled Douglas,  who  might  have  been  conciliated  and 
attached  10  our  own  side,  whatever  he  may  now  find  it 
necessary  to  say,  or  do,  and,  instead  of  helping  us  in 
other  States,  you  have  thrown  a  load  upon  us  that  may 
probably  break  us  down.  You  knew  what  was  the 
almost  unanimous  desire  of  the  Republicans  of  other 
States  ;  and  you  spurned  and  insulted  them.  Now  go 
ahead  and  fight  it  through.  You  are  in  for  it,  and  it 
does  no  good  to  make  up  wry  faces.  What  I  have  said 
in  the  '  Tribune '  since  the  fight  was  resolved  on,  has  been 
in  good  faith,  intended  to  help  you  through.  If  Lincoln 
would  fight  up  to  the  work  also,  you  might  get  through 
—  if  he  apologizes,  and  retreats,  he  is  lost,  and  all  oth- 
ers go  down  with  him.    His  first  Springfield  speech  (at 


New  York  "Tribune"  as  well  as  in  private 
letters,  made  no  concealment  of  such  a  desire. 
Burlingame  in  a  fervid  speech  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  called  upon  the  young  men 
of  the  country  to  stand  by  the  Douglas  men. 
It  was  known  that  Colfax  and  other  influen- 
tial members  of  the  House  were  holding  con- 
fidential interviews  with  Douglas,  the  object 
of  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  guess.  *  There 
were  even  rumors  that  Seward  intended  to 
interfere  in  his  behalf.  This  report  was  bruited 
about  so  industriously  that  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  permit  a  personal  friend  to  write  an 
emphatic  denial,  so  that  it  might  come  to 
Lincoln's  knowledge.!  On  the  other  hand, 
newspapers  ventured  the  suggestion  that  Lin- 
coln might  retaliate  by  a  combination  against 
Seward's  Presidential  aspirations. 

Rival  politicians  in  Illinois  were  suspicious 
of  each  other,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  com- 
municate their  suspicions  to  Lincoln. |  Per- 
sonal friends,  of  course,  kept  him  well  informed 
about  these  various  political  under-currents, 
and  an  interesting  letter  of  his  shows  that  he 
received  and  treated  the  matter  with  liberal 
charity. 

"  I  have  never  said  or  thought  more,"  wrote  he, 
"  as  to  the  inclination  of  some  of  our  Eastern  Repub- 
lican friends  to  favor  Douglas,  than  I  expressed  in  your 
hearing  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  April,  at  the  State 
Library  in  this  place.  I  have  believed  —  do  believe 
now  —  that  Greeley,  for  instance,  would  be  rather 
pleased  to  see  Douglas  reelected  over  me  or  any  other 
Republican ;  and  yet  I  do  not  believe  it  is  so  because 
of  any  secret  arrangement  with  Douglas  —  it  is  because 
he  thinks  Douglas's  superior  position,  reputation,  ex- 
perience, and  ability,  if  you  please,  would  more  than 
compensate  for  his  lack  of  a  pure  Republican  position, 
and,  therefore,  his  reelection  do  the  general  cause  of 
Republicanism  more  good  than  would  the  election  of 
any  one  of  our  better  undistinguished  pure  Republi- 
cans. I  do  not  know  how  you  estimate  Greeley,  but 
I  consider  him  incapable  of  corruption  or  falsehood. 
He  denies  that  he  directly  is  taking  part  in  favor  of 
Douglas,  and  I  believe  him.§  Still  his  feeling  con- 
stantly manifests  itself  in  his  paper,  which,  being  so 

the  convention)  was  in  the  right  key;  his  Chicago 
speech  was  bad ;  and  I  fear  the  new  Springfield  speech 
is  worse.  If  he  dare  not  stand  on  broad  Republican 
ground,  he  cannot  stand  at  all.  That,  however,  is  his 
business ;  he  is  nowise  responsible  for  what  I  say. 
I  shall  stand  on  the  broad  anti-slavery  ground,  which 
I  have  occupied  for  years.  I  cannot  change  it  to  help 
your  fight ;  and  I  should  only  damage  you  if  I  did.  You 
have  got  your  Elephant  —  you  would  have  him  —  now 
shoulder  him  !  He  is  not  so  very  heavy,  after  all.  As 
I  seem  to  displease  you  equally  when  I  try  to  keep  you 
out  of  trouble,  and  when,  having  rushed  in  in  spite  of 
me,  I  try  to  help  you  in  the  struggle  you  have  unwisely 
provoked,  I  must  keep  neutral,  so  far  as  may  be  here- 
after. Yours, 

(Signed)  "  Horace  Greeley. 

"J.  Medill,  Esq.,  Chicago,  (very)  111. 

"  What  have  I  ever  said  in  favor  of  '  Negro  equal- 
ity '  with  reference  to  your  fight  ?    I  recollect  nothing. n 

The  above  is  from  a  manuscript  copy  of  Greeley's 
letter,  and  the  authors  cannot  vouch  for  its  literal  accu- 
racy, though  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  genuineness. 
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.  read  in  Illinois,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be, 

o  us.    1  have  also  thought  that  Governor 

feels  a     tut  as  Greeley  does;  but  not  be- 

aewspaper  editor,  bis  feeling  in  this  respect  is 

inch  manifested.    1  have  no  idea  that  he  is,  by 

v  letter,  urging  Illinois    Republicans 

••  A.s  to  myself,  let  me  pledge  you  my  word  that 
v  friend,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been 
inst  Governor  Seward.    No  combina- 
tion has  been  made  with  me.  or  proposed  to  me,  in 
a  to  the  next  presidential  candidate.    The  same 
thing  is  true  in  regard  to  the  next  governor  of  our 
I  am  not  directly  or  indirectly  committed  to  any 
v  one  made  any  advance  to  me  upon 
the  subject.    I  have  had  many  free  conversations  with 
John  Wentworth;    but  he  never    dropped   a  remark 
that  led  me  to  suspect  that  he  wishes  to  be  governor. 
I  it  is  due  to  truth  to  say  that  while  he  has  uni- 
formly expressed  himself  for  me,  he  has  never  hinted 
v  condition.    The  signs  are  that  we  shall  have  a 
■tion  on  the  1 6th,  and  I  think  our  prospects 
are   improving  some  every  day.    I  believe 
we  need  nothing  so  much  as  to  get  rid  of  unjust  sus- 
as  of  one  another."  * 

While  many  alleged  defections  were  soon 
disproved  by  the  ready  and  loyal  avowals  of 
his  friends  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere, there  came 
to  him  a  serious  disappointment  from  a  quar- 
ter whence  he  little  expected  it.    Early  in  the 
canvass  Lincoln  began  to  hear  that  Crittenden 
of  Kentucky  favored  the  reelection  of  Doug- 
nd  had  promised  so  to  advise  the  Whigs 
of  Illinois  by  a  public  letter.   Deeming  it  well- 
nigh  incredible    that  a  Kentucky  Whig  like 
■nden  could  take  such  a  part  against  an 
Illinois  Whig  of  his  own  standing  and  service, 
to  help  a  life-long  opponent  of  Clay  and  his 
cheri.-hed  plans,  Lincoln  addressed  him  a  pri- 
vate letter  making  the  direct  inquiry.    "  I  do 
not  believe  the  story,"  he  wrote,  "  but  still  it 
gives  me  some  uneasiness.     If  such  was  your 
tation,  I  do  not  believe  you  would  so  ex- 
\  yourself.   It  is  not  in  character  with  you 
have  always  estimated  you."t  Crittenden's 
reply,    however,    confirmed    his    worst  fears. 
he  and  Douglas  had  acted  together 
to  oppose  Lecompton.     For  this  Douglas  had 
been  assailed,  and  he  thought  his   reelection 
was   necessary   to  rebuke  the  Buchanan  ad- 
ministration.!   In    addition     Crittenden   also 
•■•-rot ■;  the  expected  letter  for  publication, 
in   which     phraseology   of  apparent    fairness 
n    urgent   appeal  in    Douglas's  be- 

In  the  evenly  balanced  and  sensitive  con- 
dition of  Illinois  politics  this  ungracious  out- 
■•lterference  may  be  said  to  have  insured 
oln's  defeat.  While  it  gave  him  pain  to  be 
thus  wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends,  he 
yet   more    deeply    deplored    the    inexcusable 

■  Lincoln  to  Wilson,  June  1st,  1858.  MS. 
t  Lincoln  to  Crittenden,  July  7th,  1858.  Mrs.  Cole- 
man, "  Life  of  Crittenden,"  Vol.  II.,  p.   162. 

X  Crittenden  to  Lincoln,  July  29th,  1858.  Ibid., p.  163. 


blunder  of  weak  and  blind  leaders  whose  mis- 
placed sympathy  put  in  jeopardy  the  success 
of  a  vital  political  principle.  In  his  convention 
speech  he  had  forcibly  stated  the  error  and 
danger  of  such  a  step. 

"  How  can  he  [Douglas]  oppose  the  advances  of 
slavery  ?  He  don't  care  anything  about  it.  His  avowed 
mission  is  impressing  the  'public  heart'  to  care  nothing 
about  it.  .  .  .  For  years  he  has  labored  to  prove  it 
a  sacred  right  of  white  men  to  take  negro  slaves  into 
the  new  Territories.  Can  he  possibly  show  that  it  is 
less  a  sacred  right  to  buy  them  where  they  can  be 
bought  cheapest  ?  And  unquestionably  they  can  be 
bought  cheaper  in  Africa  than  in  Virginia.  He  has 
done  all  in  his  power  to  reduce  the  whole  question  of 
slavery  to  one  of  a  mere  right  of  property.  .  .  .  Now 
as  ever,  I  wish  not  to  misrepresent  Judge  Douglas's 
position,  question  his  motives,  or  do  aught  that  can  be 
personally  offensive  to  him.  Whenever,  if  ever,  he  and 
we  can  come  together  on  principle  so  that  our  great 
cause  may  have  assistance  from  his  great  ability,  I 
hope  to  have  interposed  no  adventitious  obstacle.  But 
clearly  he  is  not  now  with  us  —  he  does  not  pretend 
to  be  —  he  does  not  promise  ever  to  be."  || 

Lincoln  in  no  wise  underrated  the  severity 
of  the  political  contest  in  which  he  was  about 
to  engage.  He  knew  his  opponent's  strong 
points  as  well  as  his  weak  ones —  his  energy, 
his  adroitness,  the  blind  devotion  of  his  follow- 
ers, his  greater  political  fame. 

"  Senator  Douglas  is  of  world-wide  renown,"  he 
said.  "  All  the  anxious  politicians  of  his  party,  or 
who  have  been  of  his  party  for  years  past,  have  been 
looking  upon  him  as  certainly  at  no  distant  day  to  be 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  have  seen 
in  his  round,  jolly,  fruitful  face  post-offices,  land-offices, 
marshalships,  and  cabinet  appointments,  charge-ships 
and  foreign  missions,  bursting  and  sprouting  out  in 
wonderful  exuberance  ready  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  their 
greedy  hands.  And  as  they  have  been  gazing  upon 
this  attractive  picture  so  long,  they  cannot,  in  the  little 
distraction  that  has  taken  place  in  the  party,  bring  them- 
selves to  give  up  the  charming  hope  ;  but  with  greedier 
anxiety  they  rush  about  him,  sustain  him,  and  give 
him  marches,  triumphal  entries,  and  receptions,  beyond 
what  even  in  the  days  of  his  highest  prosperity  they 
could  have  brought  about  in  his  favor.  On  the  con- 
trary, nobody  has  ever  expected  me  to  be  President. 
In  my  poor,  lean,  lank  face,  nobody  has  ever  seen  that 
any  cabbages  were  sprouting  out.  These  are  disad- 
vantages all  taken  together,  that  the  Republicans  labor 
under.  We  have  to  fight  this  battle  upon  principle, 
and  upon  principle  alone. "If 

Douglas  and  his  friends  had  indeed  entered 
upon  the  canvass  with  an  unusual  flourish  of 
trumpets.  Music,  banners,  salutes,  fireworks, 
addresses,  ovation,  and  jubilation  with  enthu- 
siasm genuine  and  simulated,  came  and  went 
in  almost  uninterrupted  sequence;  so  much  of 
the  noise  and  pomp  of  electioneering  had  not 
been  seen  since  the  famous  hard-cider  campaign 
of  Harrison.  The  "  Little  Giant,"  as  he  was 
proudly  nicknamed  by  his  adherents,  arrived 

§  Crittenden  to  Dickey,  Aug.  1st,  1858.   Ibid.,  p.  164. 
||  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  4. 
If  Lincoln,  Springfield  Speech,  July  17th,  1858.    De- 
bates, p.  55. 
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n  Illinois  near  midsummer,  after  elaborate 
preparation  and  heralding,  and  made  speeches 
successively  at  Chicago,  Bloomington,  and 
Springfield  on  the  9th,  16th,  and  17th  of  July. 
Hie  Republicans  and  their  candidate  were 
equally  alert  to  contest  every  inch  of  ground. 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  speeches  in  reply  at  Chi- 
;ago  on  the  10th  and  at  Springfield  on  the 
evening  of  Douglas's  day  address;  and  in  both 
nstances  with  such  force  and  success  as  fore- 
ihadowed  a  fluctuating  and  long-continued 
struggle. 

For  the  moment  the  personal  presence  of 
Douglas  not  only  gave  spirit  and  fresh  indus- 
ry  to  his  followers,  but  the  novelty  impressed 
;he  indifferent  and  the  wavering.  The  rush  of 
he  campaign  was  substituting  excitement  for 
nquiry,  blare  of  brass  bands  and  smoke  of  gun- 
)owder  for  intelligent  criticism.  The  fame  and 
prestige  of  the  "  Little  Giant "  was  beginning 
:o  incline  the  vibrating  scale.  Lincoln  and  his 
ntimate  and  political  advisers  were  not  slow 
;o  note  the  sign  of  danger;  and  the  remedy 
levised  threw  upon  him  the  burden  of  a  new 
■esponsibility.  It  was  decided  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Republican  leaders  that  Lincoln 
ihould  challenge  Douglas  to  joint  public  de- 
)ate. 

There  is  no  need  to  reproduce  here  the  chal- 
enge  sent  by  Lincoln  on  July  24th  and  the  cor- 
respondence in  which  Douglas  proposed  that 
hey  should  meet  at  the  towns  of  Ottawa,  Free- 
)ort,  Jonesborough,  Charleston,  Galesburg, 
^.uincy,  and  Alton,  each  speaker  alternately  to 
>pen  and  close  the  discussion ;  Douglas  to  speak 
>ne  hour  at  Ottawa,  Lincoln  to  reply  for  an 
lour  and  a  half,  and  Douglas  to  make  a  half 
lour's  rejoinder.  In  like  manner  Lincoln  should 
)pen  and  close  at  Freeport,  and  so  on  alter- 
lately.  Lincoln's  note  of  July  31st  accepts  the 
proposal  as  made.  "Although  by  the  terms," 
le  writes,  '-'as  you  propose,  you  take  four 
)penings  and  closes  to  my  three,  I  accede 
md  thus  close  the  arrangement."  Meanwhile 
iach  of  the  speakers  made  independent  ap- 
pointments for  other  days  and  places  than 
:hese  seven ;  and  in  the  heat  and  dust  of  mid- 
;ummer  traveled  and  addressed  the  people  for 
1  period  of  about  one  hundred  days,  frequently 
naking  the  necessary  journeys  by  night,  and 
)ften  making  two  and  sometimes  even  three 
ipeeches  in  a  single  day.  To  the  combat  of 
ntellectual  skill  was  thus  added  an  ordeal  of 
physical  endurance.* 

Lincoln  entered  upon  the  task  which  his 
Darty  friends  had  devised  with  neither  bra- 
vado nor  misgiving.  He  had  not  sought  these 
public  discussions ;  neither  did  he  shrink  from 
hem.    Throughout  his  whole  life  he  appears 

*"  Last  year  in  the  Illinois  canvass  I  made  just  130 
ipeeches."— [Douglas,  Wooster  (O.)  Speech.]   This 


to  have  been  singularly  correct  in  his  esti- 
mate of  difficulties  to  be  encountered  and 
of  his  own  powers  for  undertaking  them. 
Each  of  these  seven  meetings,  comprising 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  voters 
of  the  neighboring  counties,  formed  a  vast, 
eager,  and  attentive  assemblage.  It  needed 
only  the  first  day's  experience  to  show  the 
wisdom  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  forcing 
a  joint  discussion  upon  Douglas.  Face  to 
face  with  his  competitor,  he  could  no  longer 
successfully  assume  airs  of  superiority,  or 
wrap  himself  in  his  Senatorial  dignity  and 
prestige.  They  were  equal  spokesmen,  of 
equal  parties,  on  an  equal  platform,  while 
applause  and  encouragement  on  one  side 
balanced  applause  and  encouragement  on 
the  other. 

In  a  merely  forensic  sense,  it  was  indeed 
a  battle  of  giants.  In  the  whole  field  of  Amer- 
ican politics  no  man  has  equaled  Douglas  in 
the  expedients  and  strategy  of  debate.  Lack- 
ing originality  and  constructive  logic,  he  had 
great  facility  in  appropriating  by  ingenious 
restatement  the  thoughts  and  formulas  of 
others.  He  was  tireless,  ubiquitous,  unseiza- 
ble.  It  would  have  been  as  easy  to  hold  a 
globule  of  mercury  under  the  finger's  tip  as 
to  fasten  him  to  a  point  he  desired  to  evade. 
He  could  almost  invert  a  proposition  by  a 
plausible  paraphrase.  He  delighted  in  enlarg- 
ing an  opponent's  assertion  to  a  forced  infer- 
ence ridiculous  in  form  and  monstrous  in 
dimensions.  In  spirit  he  was  alert,  combat- 
ive, aggressive;  in  manner,  patronizing  and 
arrogant  by  turns. 

Lincoln's  mental  equipment  was  of  an  en- 
tirely different  order.  His  principal  weapon 
was  direct,  unswerving  logic.  His  fairness  of 
statement  and  generosity  of  admission  had  long 
been  proverbial.  For  these  intellectual  duels 
with  Douglas,  he  possessed  a  power  of  analysis 
that  easily  outran  and  circumvented  the  "Little 
Giant's  "  most  extraordinary  gymnastics  of  ar- 
gument. But,  disdaining  mere  quibbles,  he  pur- 
sued lines  of  concise  reasoning  to  maxims  of 
constitutional  law  and  political  morals.  If  we 
may  borrow  a  comparison  from  the  combats 
of  the  Roman  arena,  Douglas  was  a  gladiator 
who  fought  with  the  net  and  trident  of  party 
catchwords,  while  Lincoln  carried  the  helmet, 
sword,  and  buckler  of  logic  and  principle. 
Both  speakers  used  plain  words  and  pithy  sen- 
tences. Platitude  and  declamation  could  not 
have  held  the  crowds  that  listened  to  them 
hour  after  hour  in  sun  and  rain.  Douglas  was 
always  forcible  in  statement  and  bold  in  asser- 
tion; but  Lincoln  was  his  superior  in  quaint 
originality,  aptness  of  phrase,  and  subtlety  of 

was  between  July  9th  and  November  2d,  iS5S,just  one 
hundred  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays. 
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definition ;  and  oftentimes  Lincoln's  philo- 
sophic vision  and  poetical  fervor  raised  him  to 
flights  of  eloquence  which  were  not  possible 

to  the  fiber  and  temper  of  his  opponent 

It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  abridge 
the  various  Lincoln- Douglas  discussions  of 
which  the  text  tills  a  good-sized  volume. 
Only  a  few  points  o\  controversy  may  be 
stated.  Lincoln's  convention  speech,  it  will 
be  remembered,  declared  that  in  his  belief  the 
Union  could  not  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free,  but  must  become  all  one 
thing  or  all  the  other.  Douglas  in  his  first 
speech  ot  the  campaign  attacked  this  as  an 
invitation  to  a  war  of  sections,  declaring  that 
uniformity  would  lead  to  consolidation  and 
despotism.  He  charged  the  Republicans  with 
intent  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States;  said 
their  opposition  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
was  a  desire  for  negro  equality  and  amalga- 
mation ;  and  prescribed  his  principle  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
growing  out  of  the  slavery  agitation. 

To  all  this  Lincoln  replied  that  Republi- 
cans did  not  aim  at  abolition  in  the  slave 
States,  but  only  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
free  Territories  ;  they  did  not  oppose  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  the 
freedom  of  Dred  Scott,  but  they  refused  to 
accept  its  dicta  as  rules  of  political  action. 
He  repelled  the  accusation  that  the  Republi- 
cans desired  negro  equality  or  amalgamation, 
saying : 

"There  is  a  physical  difference  between  the  two, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  probably  forever  forbid 
their  living  together  upon  the  footing  of  perfect  equal- 
ity ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  there 
must  be  a  difference,  I,  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am 
in  favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  having  the 
superior  position.  I  have  never  said  anything  to  the 
contrary,  but  I  hold  that  notwithstanding  all  this  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  negro  is  not  entitled 
to  all  the  natural  rights  enumerated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence, —  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  I  hold  that  he  is  as  much  entitled 
to  these  as  the  white  man.  I  agree  with  Judge  Doug- 
la.-,  he  is  not  my  equal  in  many  respects  —  certainly 
not  in  color,  perhaps  not  in  moral  or  intellectual  en- 
dowment; but  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread  without 
the  leave  of  anybody  else,  which  his  own  hand  earns, 
he  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas  and 
the  equal  of  every  living  man."  * 

In  return  he  pressed  upon  Douglas  his 
charge  of  a  political  conspiracy  to  nationalize 
slavery,  alleging  that  his  "don't  care"  policy 
was  but  the  convenient  stalking-horse  under 
■r  of  which  a  new  Dred  Scott  decision 
would  make  slavery  lawful  everywhere. 

"  It  is  merely  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  that 
no  State  under  the  Constitution  can  exclude  it,  just  as 
they  have  already  decided  that  under  the  Constitution 

"Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  75. 
t  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  82. 
$  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  pp.  233-4. 


neither  Congress  nor  the  territorial  legislature  can  do 
it.  When  that  is  decided  and  acquiesced  in,  the  whole 
thing  is  done.  This  being  true,  and  this  being  the 
way,  as  I  think,  that  slavery  is  to  be  made  national, 
let  us  consider  what  Judge  Douglas  is  doing  every  day 
to  that  end.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  see  what  influence 
he  is  exerting  on  public  sentiment.  In  this  and  like 
communities  public  sentiment  is  everything.  With 
public  sentiment,  nothing  can  fail;  without  it  nothing 
can  succeed.  Consequently,  he  who  molds  public  sen- 
timent goes  deeper  than  he  who  enacts  statutes  or  pro- 
nounces decisions.  He  makes  statutes  and  decisions 
possible  or  impossible  to  be  executed."  t 

"  The  Democratic  policy  in  regard  to  that  institution 
will  not  tolerate  the  merest  breath,  the  slightest  hint, 
of  the  least  degree  of  wrong  about  it.  Try  it  by  some 
of  Judge  Douglas's  arguments.  He  says  he  '  don't 
care  whether  it  is  voted  up  or  voted  down  '  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. I  do  not  care  myself,  in  dealing  with  that  ex- 
pression, whether  it  is  intended  to  be  expressive  of  his 
individual  sentiments  on  the  subject,  or  only  of  the 
national  policy  he  desires  to  have  established.  It  is 
alike  valuable  for  my  purpose.  Any  man  can  say  that 
who  does  not  see  anything  wrong  in  slavery,  but  no 
man  can  logically  say  it  who  does  see  a  wrong  in  it ; 
because  no  man  can  logically  say  he  don't  care  whether 
a  wrong  is  voted  up  or  voted  down.  He  may  say  he 
don't  care  whether  an  indifferent  thing  is  voted  up  or 
down,  but  he  must  logically  have  a  choice  between  a 
right  thing  and  a  wrong  thing.  He  contends  that 
whatever  community  wants  slaves  has  a  right  to  have 
them.  So  they  have  if  it  is  not  a  wrong.  But  if  it  is  a 
wrong,  he  cannot  say  people  have  a  right  to  do  wrong. 
He  says  that  upon  the  score  of  equality  slaves  should 
be  allowed  to  go  into  a  new  Territory,  like  other  prop- 
erty. This  is  strictly  logical  if  there  is  no  difference 
between  it  and  other  property.  If  it  and  other  prop- 
erty are  equal,  his  argument  is  entirely  logical.  But 
if  you  insist  that  one  is  wrong  and  the  other  right, 
there  is  no  use  to  institute  a  comparison  between  right 
and  wrong.  You  may  turn  over  everything  in  the 
Democratic  policy  from  beginning  to  end,  whether  in 
the  shape  it  takes  on  the  statute  book,  in  the  shape  it 
takes  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in  the  shape  it  takes 
in  conversation,  or  the  shape  it  takes  in  short  maxim- 
like arguments  —  it  everywhere  carefully  excludes  the 
idea  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  it. 

"  That  is  the  real  issue.  That  is  the  issue  that  will 
continue  in  this  country  when  these  poor  tongues  of 
Judge  Douglas  and  myself  shall  be  silent.  It  is  the 
eternal  struggle  between  these  two  principles  —  right 
and  wrong  —  throughout  the  world.  They  are  the  two 
principles  that  have  stood  face  to  face  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  ;  and  will  ever  continue  to  struggle.  The 
one  is  the  common  right  of  humanity  and  the  other 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  It  is  the  same  principle,  in 
whatever  shape  it  develops  itself.  It  is  the  same  spirit 
that  says,  '  You  work  and  toil  and  earn  bread,  and  I'll 
eat  it.'  No  matter  in  what  shape  it  comes,  whether 
from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who  seeks  to  bestride  the 
people  of  his  own  nation  and  live  by  the  fruit  of 
their  labor,  or  from  one  race  of  men  as  an  apology 
for  enslaving  another  race,  it  is  the  same  tyrannical 
principle."  t 

As  to  the  vaunted  popular  sovereignty  prin- 
ciple, Lincoln  declared  it 

"  the  most  arrant  quixotism  that  was  ever  enacted 
before  a  community.  .  .  .  Does  he  mean  to  say  that 
he  has  been  devoting  his  life  to  securing  to  the  people 
of  the  Territories  the  right  to  exclude  slavery  from 
the  Territories?  If  he  means  so  to  say,  he  means  to 
deceive;  because  he  and  every  one  knows  that  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  he  approves  and 
makes  especial  ground  of  attack  upon  me  for  disap- 
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proving,  forbids  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  exclude 
slavery.  This  covers  the  whole  ground  from  the 
settlement  of  a  Territory  till  it  reaches  the  degree  of 
maturity  entitling  it  to  form  a  State  constitution.  So 
far  as  all  that  ground  is  concerned,  the  Judge  is  not 
sustaining  popular  sovereignty,  but  absolutely  oppos- 
ing it.  He  sustains  the  decision  which  declares  that 
the  popular  will  of  the  Territories  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  exclude  slavery  during  their  territorial  ex- 
istence." * 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the 
many  points  touched  in  these  debates  is  Lin- 
coln's own  estimate  of  the  probable  duration 
of  slavery,  or  rather  of  the  least  possible  pe- 
riod in  which  "  ultimate  extinction  "  could  be 
effected,  even  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  Now  at  this  day  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  said 
he,  in  the  Charleston  debate,  "we  can  no  more  fore- 
tell where  the  end  of  this  slavery  agitation  will  be 
than  we  can  see  the  end  of  the  world  itself.  The 
Nebraska- Kansas  bill  was  introduced  four  years 
and  a  half  ago,  and  if  the  agitation  is  ever  to  come 
to  an  end,  we  may  say  we  are  four  years  and  a  half 
nearer  the  end.  So  too  we  can  say  we  are  four  years 
and  a  half  nearer  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  we  can 
just  as  clearly  see  the  end  of  the  world  as  we  can 
see  the  end  of  this  agitation.  The  Kansas  settlement 
did  not  conclude  it.  If  Kansas  should  sink  to-day,  and 
leave  a  great  vacant  space  in  the  earth's  surface,  this 
vexed  question  would  still  be  among  us.  I  say  then 
there  is  no  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  slavery  agita- 
tion amongst  us,  but  to  put  it  back  upon  the  basis 
where  our  fathers  placed  it,  no  way  but  to  keep  it  out 
of  our  new  Territories  —  to  restrict  it  forever  to  the  old 
States  where  it  now  exists.  Then  the  public  mind  will 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction. That  is  one  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
slavery  agitation. 

"The  other  way  is  for  us  to  surrender  and  let  Judge 
Douglas  and  his  friends  have  their  way  and  plant 
slavery  over  all  the  States  ;  cease  speaking  of  it  as  in 
any  way  a  wrong;  regard  slavery  as  one  of  the  com- 
mon matters  of  property  and  speak  of  negroes  as  we 
do  of  our  horses  and  cattle.  But  while  it  drives  on  in 
its  state  of  progress  as  it  is  now  driving,  and  as  it  has 
driven  for  the  last  five  years,  I  have  ventured  the 
opinion,  and  I  say  to-day,  that  we  will  have  no  end 
to  the  slavery  agitation  until  it  takes  one  turn  or  the 
other.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  when  it  takes  a  turn 
toward  ultimate  extinction  it  will  be  in  a  day,  nor  in  a 
year,  nor  in  two  years.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the 
most  peaceful  way  ultimate  extinction  would  occur  in 
less  than  a  hundred  years  at  least ;  but  that  it  will  oc- 
cur in  the  best  way  for  both  races,  in  God's  own  good 
time,  I  have  no  doubt,  "t 

But  the  one  dominating  characteristic  of 
Lincoln's  speeches  is  their  constant  recurrence 
to  broad  and  enduring  principles,  their  unre- 
mitting effort  to  lead  public  opinion  to  loftier 
and  nobler  conceptions  of  political  duty ;  and 
nothing  in  his  career  stamps  him  so  distinct- 
ively an  American  —  "  the  first  American," 
as  Lowell  has  so  happily  named  him  —  as  his 
constant  eulogy  and  defense  of  the  philo- 
sophical precepts  of  the   Declaration  of  In- 

*  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  56. 
t  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  157. 
X  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  225. 


dependence.  The  following  is  one  of  his  in- 
dictments of  his  political  opponents  on  this 
point: 

"At  Galcsburg  the  other  day,  I  said,  in  answer  to 
Judge  Douglas,  that  three  years  ago  there  never  had 
been  a  man,  so  far  as  1  knew  or  believed,  in  the  /.hole 
world,  who  had  said  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence did  not  include  negroes  in  the  term  £ali  men.' 
I  re-assert  it  to-day.  T  assert  that  Judge  Douglas  and 
all  his  friends  may  search  the  whole  record-,  of  the 
country,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  great  astonishment 
to  me  if  they  shall  be  able  to  find  that  one  human  being 
three  years  ago  had  ever  uttered  the  astounding  senti- 
ment that  the  term  '  all  men '  in  the  Declaration  did  not 
include  the  negro.  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  I 
know  that  more  than  three  years  ago  there  were  men 
who,  finding  this  assertion  constantly  in  the  way  of 
their  schemes  to  bring  about  the  ascendency  and  per- 
petuation of  slavery,  denied  the  truth  of  it.  I  know 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  all  the  politicians  of  his  school 
denied  the  truth  of  the  Declaration.  I  know  that  it  ran 
along  in  the  mouth  of  some  Southern  men  for  a  period 
of  years,  ending  at  last  in  that  shameful  (hough  rather 
forcible  declaration  of  Pettit  of  Indiana,  upon  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  in  that  respect '  a  self-evident  lie  ' 
rather  than  a  self-evident  truth.  But  I  say,  with  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  all  this  hawking  at  the  Declaration 
without  directly  attacking  it,  that  three  years  ago  there 
never  had  lived  a  man  who  had  ventured  to  assail  it  in 
the  sneaking  way  of  pretending  to  believe  it  and  then 
asserting  it  did  not  include  the  negro.  I  believe  the 
first  man  who  ever  said  it  was  Chief-Justice  Taney  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  the  next  to  him  was  our  friend, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  And  now  it  has  become  the 
catch-word  of  the  entire  party.  I  would  like  to  call 
upon  his  friends  everywhere  to  consider  how  they  have 
come  in  so  short  a  time  to  view  this  matter  in  a  way 
so  entirely  different  from  their  former  belief !  to  ask 
whether  they  are  not  being  borne  along  by  an  irresist- 
ible current,  whither  they  know  not?"  % 

In  the  joint  debates,  however,  argument 
and  oratory  were  both  necessarily  hampered 
by  the  inexorable  limit  of  time.  For  the  full 
development  of  his  thought,  the  speeches 
Lincoln  made  separately  at  other  places  af- 
forded him  a  freer  opportunity.  A  quotation 
from  his  language  on  one  of  these  occasions 
is  therefore  here  added,  as  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  his  style  and  logic,  where  his  sublime 
theme  carried  him  into  one  of  his  more  im- 
passioned moods  : 

"  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  formed  by 
the  representatives  of  American  liberty  from  thirteen 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  twelve  of  which  were  slave- 
holding  communities.  We  need  not  discuss  the  way  or 
the  reason  of  their  becoming  slave-holding  communi- 
ties. It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  all  of  them 
greatly  deplored  the  evil  and  that  they  placed  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  which  they  supposed  would 
gradually  remove  the  disease  by  cutting  off  its  source. 
This  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  So  general 
was  the  conviction,  the  public  determination,  to  abolish 
the  African  slave  trade,  that  the  provision  which  I  have 
referred  to  as  being  placed  in  the  Constitution  declared 
that  it  should  not  be  abolished  prior  to  the  year  1S0S. 
A  constitutional  provision  was  necessary  to  prevent 
the  people,  through  Congress,  from  putting  a  stop  to 
the  traffic  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Now 
if  slavery  had  been  a  good  thing,  would  the  Fathers 
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o\  the  Republic  have  taken  a  step  calculated  to  dimin- 
ish its  beneficent  influences  among  themselves,  and 
snatch  the  boon  wholly  from  their  posterity  ?  These 
communities,  by  their  representatives  in  old  Independ- 
ence Hal!,  said  to  the  whole  world  of  men  :  '  We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  This  was  their 
majestic  interpretation  of  the  economy  of  the  Universe. 
This  was  their  lofty,  and  wise,  and  noble  understand- 
ing of  the  justice  ol  the  Creator  to  his  creatures.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  to  all  his  creatures,  to  the  whole  great  fam- 
Qyof  man.  In  their  enlightened  belief,  nothing  stamped 
with  the  Divine  image  and  likeness  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  be  trodden  on  and  degraded,  and  imbruted 
by  its  fellows.  They  grasped  not  only  the  whole  race 
of  man  then  living,  but  they  reached  forward  and  seized 
upon  the  farthest  posterity.  They  erected  a  beacon  to 
guide  their  children,  and  their  children's  children,  and 
the  countless  myriads  who  should  inhabit  the  earth  in 
other  ages.  Wise  statesmen  as  they  were,  they  knew 
the  tendency  of  prosperity  to  breed  tyrants,  and  so 
they  established  these  great  self-evident  truths,  that 
when  in  the  distant  future  some  man,  some  faction, 
some  interest,  should  set  up  the  doctrine  that  none  but 
rich  men,  or  none  but  white  men,  or  none  but  Anglo- 
Saxon  white  men,  were  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  their  posterity  might  look  up  again 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  take  courage 
to  renew  the  battle  which  their  fathers  began,  so  that 
trutii  and  justice  and  mercy  and  all  the  humane  and 
Christian  virtues  might  not  be  extinguished  from 
the  land  ;  so  that  no  man  would  hereafter  dare  to  limit 
and  circumscribe  the  great  principles  on  which  the  tem- 
ple of  liberty  was  being  built. 

'•  Now,  my  countrymen,  if  you  have  been  taught 
doctrines  conflicting  with  the  great  landmarks  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  ;  if  you  have  listened  to 
suggestions  which  would  take  away  from  its  grandeur 
and  mutilate  the  fair  symmetry  of  its  proportions  ;  if 
you  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  all  men  are  not 
created  equal  in  those  inalienable  rights  enumerated 
by  our  chart  of  liberty,  let  me  entreat  you  to  come 
back.  Return  to  the  fountain  whose  waters  spring 
close  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution.  Think  nothing 
of  me  —  take  no  thought  for  the  political  fate  of  any 
man  whomsoever  —  but  come  back  to  the  truths  that 
are  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  You  may  do 
anything  with  me  you  choose,  if  you  will  but  heed 
these  sacred  principles.  You  may  not  only  defeat  me 
for  the  Senate,  but  you  may  take  me  and  put  me  to 
death.  While  pretending  no  indifference  to  earthly 
honors,  I  do  claim  to  be  actuated  in  this  contest  by 
something  higher  than  an  anxiety  for  office.  I  charge 
you  to  drop  every  paltry  and  insignificant  thought  for 

*  Lincoln's  Lewiston  Speech,  August  17th,  1858. 
Chicago  "  Press  and  Tribune." 

tSee  questions  and  answers  below. 

:  A  local  nickname  by  which  the  southern  or  pro- 
slavery  portion  of  Illinois  was  familiarly  known. 

$  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  68. 

||  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  87. 

tL»0'  ESTIONS    AND    LINCOLN'S    ANSWERS. 

"  Question  /.  '  I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln  to- 
day stands,  as  he  did  in  1854,  in  favor  of  the  uncon- 
ditional repeal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law.' 

Answer.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor 
of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law. 

Q.  2.  'I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands 
pledged  to-day,  as  he  did  in  1854,  against  the  admis- 
sion of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union  even  if 
the  people  want  them.' 


any  man's  success.  It  is  nothing ;  I  am  nothing ; 
Judge  Douglas  is  nothing.  But  do  not  destroy  that 
immortal  emblem  of  Humanity  —  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence."  * 


THE    FREEPORT    DOCTRINE. 

What  has  been  thus  far  quoted  has  been 
less  to  illustrate  the  leading  lines  of  discussion, 
than  to  explain  more  fully  the  main  historical 
incident  of  the  debates.  In  the  first  joint  dis- 
cussion at  Ottawa,  in  the  northern  or  anti- 
slavery  part  of  Illinois,  Douglas  read  a  series 
of  strong  antislavery  resolutions  which  he  er- 
roneously alleged  Lincoln  had  taken  part  in 
framing  and  passing.    He  said  : 

"  My  object  in  reading  these  resolutions  was  to  put 
the  question  to  Abraham  Lincoln  this  day  whether  he 
now  stands  and  will  stand  by  each  article  in  that  creed 
and  carry  it  out.  ...  I  ask  Abraham  Lincoln  these 
questions  t  in  order  that  when  I  trot  him  down  to 
lower  Egypt  +  I  may  put  the  same  questions  to  him."§ 

In  preparing  a  powerful  appeal  to  local  prej- 
udice, Douglas  doubtless  knew  he  was  han- 
dling a  two-edged  sword ;  but  we  shall  see 
that  he  little  appreciated  the  skill  with  which 
his  antagonist  would  wield  the  weapon  he 
was  placing  in  his  hands. 

At  their  second  joint  meeting  at  Freeport, 
also  in  northern  Illinois,  Lincoln,  who  now 
had  the  opening  speech,  said,  referring  to  Doug- 
las's speech  at  Ottawa : 

"  I  do  him  no  injustice  in  saying  that  he  occupied 
at  least  half  of  his  reply  in  dealing  with  me  as  though 
I  had  refused  to  answer  his  interrogatories.  I  now 
propose  that  I  will  answer  any  of  the  interrogatories, 
upon  condition  that  he  will  answer  questions  from  me 
not  exceeding  the  same  number.  I  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  respond.  The  judge  remains  silent.  I  now 
say  that  I  will  answer  his  interrogatories,  whether  he 
answers  mine  or  not ;  and  that  after  I  have  done  so, 
I  shall  propound  mine  to  him."  || 

Lincoln  then  read  his  answers  to  the  seven 
questions  which  had  been  asked  him,  and 
proposed  four  in  return,  the  second  one  of 

A.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged 
against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into 
the  Union. 

Q.  3.  'I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged 
against  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union 
with  such  a  constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State 
may  see  fit  to  make.' 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission 
of  a  new  State  into  the  Union  with  such  a  constitu- 
tion as  the  people  of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  make. 

Q.  4.  'I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  to-day 
pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.' 

A.  I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  3.  'I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands 
pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  between 
the  different  States.' 
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which  ran  as  follows :  "  Can  the  people  of 
a  United  States  Territory,  in  any  lawful  way, 
against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits,  prior  to 
the  formation  of  a  State  constitution  ?  "* 

To  comprehend  the  full  force  of  this  inter- 
rogatory, the  reader  must  recall  the  fact  that 
the  "  popular  sovereignty  "  of  the  Nebraska 
bill  was  couched  in  vague  language,  and 
qualified  with  the  proviso  that  it  was  "  sub- 
ject to  the  Constitution."  The  caucus  which 
framed  this  phraseology  agreed,  as  a  compro- 
mise between  Northern  and  Southern  Demo- 
crats, that  the  courts  should  interpret  and 
define  the  constitutional  limitations,  by  which 
all  should  abide.  The  Dred  Scott  decision 
declared  in  terms  that  Congress  could  not 
prohibit  slavery  in  Territories  nor  authorize  a 
territorial  legislature  to  do  so.  The  Dred  Scott 
decision  had  thus  annihilated  "  popular  sover- 
eignty." Would  Douglas  admit  his  blunder  in 
law,  and  his  error  in  statesmanship  ? 

He  had  already  faced  and  partly  evaded 
this  dilemma  in  his  Springfield  speech  of  1857, 
but  that  was  a  local  declaration  and  occurred 
before  his  Lecompton  revolt,  and  the  ingeni- 
ous sophism  then  put  forth  had  attracted  little 
notice.  Since  that  time  things  had  materially 
changed.  He  had  opposed  Lecompton,  be- 
come a  party  recusant,  and  been  declared  a 
party  apostate.  His  Senatorial  term  was  clos- 
ing, and  he  had  to  look  to  an  evenly  balanced 
if  not  a  hostile  constituency  for  reelection. 
The  Buchanan  administration  was  putting 
forth  what  feeble  strength  it  had  in  Illinois  to 
insure  his  defeat.  His  Democratic  rivals  were 
scrutinizing  every  word  he  uttered.  He  stood 
before  the  people  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his 
word  that  the  voters  of  Kansas  might  regulate 
their  own  domestic  concerns.  They  would  tol- 
erate no  juggling  nor  evasion.  There  remained 
no  resource  but  to  answer  Yes,  and  he  could 
conjure  up  no  justification  of  such  an  answer 
except  the  hollow  subterfuge  he  had  invented 
the  year  before. 


A.  1  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  slave  trade  between  the  different  States. 

Q.  6.  'I  desire  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged 
to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  north  as  well  as  south  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line.' 

A.  I  am  impliedly  if  not  expressly  pledged  to  a 
belief  in  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  all  the  United  States  Territories. 

Q.  7.  'I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  acquisition  of  any  new  territory  unless 
slavery  is  first  prohibited  therein.' 

A.  I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  honest  acquisi- 
tion of  territory ;  and,  in  any  given  case,  I  would  or 
would  not  oppose  such  acquisition  accordingly  as  I 
might  think  such  acquisition  would  or  would  not  ag- 
gravate the  slavery  question  among  ourselves." — 
[Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  88.] 

Vol.  XXXIV.— 54. 


Lincoln  clearly  enough  comprehended  the 
dilemma  and  predicted  the  expedient  of  his 
antagonist.  He  had  framed  his  questions  and 
submitted  them  to  a  consultation  of  shrewd 
party  friends.  This  one  especially  was  the  sub- 
ject of  anxious  deliberation  and  serious  disa  § 
ment.  Nearly  a  month  before,  Lincoln  in  a 
private  letter  accurately  foreshadowed  Doug- 
las's course  on  this  question.  "  You  shall  have 
hard  work  to  get  him  directly  to  the  point 
whether  a  territorial  legislature  has  or  has  not 
the  power  to  exclude  slavery.  But  if  you  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  him  to  it  —  though  he  will  be 
compelled  to  say  it  possesses  no  such  power — 
he  will  instantly  take  ground  that  slavery  can- 
not actually  exist  in  the  Territories  unless  the 
people  desire  it,  and  so  give  it  protection  by 
territorial  legislation.  If  this  offends  the  South, 
he  will  let  it  offend  them,  as  at  all  events  he 
means  to  hold  on  to  his  chances  in  Illinois." 
There  is  a  tradition  that  on  the  night  preceding 
this  Freeport  debate  Lincoln  was  catching  a 
few  hours'  rest,  at  a  little  railroad  center  named 
Mendota,to  which  place  the  converging  trains 
brought  after  midnight  a  number  of  excited 
Republican  leaders,  on  their  way  to  attend 
the  great  meeting  at  the  neighboring  town  of 
Freeport.  Notwithstanding  the  late  hour,  Mr. 
Lincoln's  bedroom  was  soon  invaded  by  an 
improvised  caucus,  and  the  ominous  question 
was  once  more  brought  under  consideration. 
The  whole  drift  of  advice  ran  against  putting 
the  interrogatory  to  Douglas ;  but  Lincoln 
persisted  in  his  determination  to  force  him 
to  answer  it.  Finally  his  friends  in  a  chorus 
cried  out,  "  If  you  do,  you  can  never  be  Sena- 
tor." "  Gentlemen,"  replied  Lincoln,  "  I  am 
killing  larger  game;  if  Douglas  answers,  he 
can  never  be  President,  and  the  battle  of  i860 
is  worth  a  hundred  of  this." 

When  Lincoln  had  finished  his  opening 
speech  in  the  Freeport  debate,  and  Douglas 
in  his  reply  came  to  interrogatory  number 
two,  which  Lincoln  had  propounded,  he  an- 
swered as  follows : 

*  Lincoln's  questions. 

"  Question  1.  If  the  people  of  Kansas  shall,  by 
means  entirely  unobjectionable  in  all  other  respects, 
adopt  a  State  constitution,  and  ask  admission  into  the 
Union  under  it,  before  they  have  the  requisite  number 
of  inhabitants  according  to  the  English  bill, —  some 
93,000, —  will  you  vote  to  admit  them  ? 

Q.  2.  Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  Territory, 
in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits, 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution  ? 

Q.  3.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall 
decide  that  States  cannot  exclude  slavery  from  their  lim- 
its, are  you  in  favor  of  acquiescing  in,  adopting,  and 
following  such  decision  as  a  rule  of  political  action  ? 

Q.  4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  acquiring  additional  ter- 
ritory, in  disregard  of  how  such  acquisition  may  affect 
the  nation  on  the  slavery  question  ?  " — [Lincoln-Doug- 
las Debates,  p.  90.] 
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••  The  next  question  propounded  to  me  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is.  Can  the  people  oi  a  Territory  in  any  lawful 
ist  the  wish  o\  any  citizen  ot  the  United 
States,  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  prior  to  the 
formation  of  a  State  constitution?  I  answer  emphati- 
cally, as  Mr.  Lincoln  has  heard  me  answer  a  hundred 
times  from  (.very  stump  in  Illinois,  that  in  my  opinion 
the  people  of  a  Territory  can,  by  lawful  means,  exclude 
slaverv  from  their  limits,  prior  to  the  formation  of  a 
constitution.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  1  had  an- 
swered that  question  over  and  over  again.  He  heard 
me  argue  the  Nebraska  bill  on  that  principle  all  over 
the  State  in  1854,  in  1S55,  and  in  1S50,  and  he  has  no 
»e  for  pretending  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  my  position 
on  that  question.  It  matters  not  what  way  the  Supreme 
.  may  hereafter  decide  as  to  the  abstract  question 
whether  slavery  may  or  may  not  go  into  a  Territory  un- 
der the  Constitution,  the  people  have  the  lawful  means 
to  introduce  it  or  exclude  it,  as  they  please,  for  the  rea- 
son that  slavery  cannot  exist  a  day  or  an  hour  anywhere, 
unless  it  is  supported  by  local  police  regulations.  Those 
police  regulations  can  only  be  established  by  the  local 
legislature,  and  if  the  people  are  opposed  to  slavery 
they  will  elect  representatives  to  that  body  who  will  by 
unfriendly  legislation  effectually  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion oi  it  into  their  midst.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
for  it,  their  legislation  will  favor  its  extension.  Hence, 
no  matter  what  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  may 
be  on  that  abstract  question,  still  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  make  a  slave  Territory  or  a  free  Territory  is  per- 
fect and  complete  under  the  Nebraska  bill.  I  hope  Mr. 
Lincoln  deems  my  answer  satisfactory  on  that  point."  * 

The  remarkable  theory  here  proposed  was 
immediately  taken  up  and  exhaustively  dis- 
cussed by  the  leading  newspapers  of  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  and  thereby  became  definitely 
known  under  the  terms  "  unfriendly  legislation" 
and  "  Freeport  doctrine."  Mr.  Lincoln  effect- 
ually disposed  of  it  in  the  following  fashion  in 
the  joint  debate  at  Alton: 

"  I  understand  I  have  ten  minutes  yet.  I  will  employ 
it  in  saying  something  about  this  argument  Judge  Doug- 
las uses,  while  he  sustains  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  that 
the  people  of  the  Territories  can  still  somehow  exclude 
slavery.  The  first  thing  I  ask  attention  to  is  the  fact 
that  Judge  Douglas  constantly  said,  before  the  decision, 
that  whether  they  could  or  not,  was  a  question  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  after  the  court  has  made  the  de- 
ci>ion  he  virtually  says  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  for  the  people.  And  how  is  it  he  tells 
us  they  can  exclude  it?  He  said  it  needs  'police  regu- 
lations,' and  that  admits  of  'unfriendly  legislation.' 
Although  it  is  a  right  established  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  take  a  slave  into  a  Territory  of 
the  United  States  and  hold  him  as  property,  yet  unless 
rritorial  legislature  will  give  friendly  legislation, 
and,  more  especially,  if  they  adopt  unfriendly  legisla- 
tion, they  can  practically  exclude  him.  Now,  without 
meeting  this  proposition  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  pass  to 
consider  the  real  constitutional  obligation.  Let  me  take 
the  gentleman  who  looks  me  in  the  face  before  me, 
and  let  us  suppose  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  territo- 
rial legislature.  The  first  thing  he  will  do  will  be  to 
swear  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
State-.  His  neighbor  by  his  side  in  the  Territory  has 
slaves  and  needs  territorial  legislation  to  enable  him  to 
enjoy  that  constitutional  right  Can  he  withhold  the  leg- 
islation which  his  neighbor  needs  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  right  which  is  fixed  in  his  favor  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  has  sworn  to  support? 
Can  he  withhold  it  without  violating  his  oath  ?  and  more 
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especially,  can  he  pass  unfriendly  legislation  to  violate  his 
oath  ?  Why  this  is  a  monstrous  sort  of  talk  about  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  !  There  has  never  been 
so  outlandish  or  lawless  a  doctrine  from  the  mouth  of  any 
respectable  man  on  earth.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  hold  slaves  in  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  the  decision  was  improperly  made,  and 
I  go  for  reversing  it.  Judge  Douglas  is  furious  against 
those  who  go  for  reversing  a  decision.  But  he  is  for 
legislating  it  out  of  all  force  while  the  law  itself  stands. 
I  repeat  that  there  has  never  been  so  monstrous  a  doc- 
trine uttered  from  the  mouth  of  a  respectable  man." 

The  announcement  and  subsequent  defense 
by  Douglas  of  his  "  Freeport  doctrine"  proved, 
as  Lincoln  had  predicted,  something  more  im- 
portant than  a  mere  campaign  incident.  It  was 
the  turning-point  in  Douglas's  political  fortunes. 
With  the  whole  South,  and  with  a  few  promi- 
nent politicians  of  the  North,  it  served  to  put 
him  outside  the  pale  of  party  fellowship.  Com- 
pared with  this  his  Lecompton  revolt  had  been 
a  venial  offense.  In  that  case  he  had  merely 
contended  for  the  machinery  of  a  fair  popular 
vote.  This  was  the  avowal  of  a  principle  as 
obnoxious  to  the  slavery  propaganda  as  the 
unqualified  abolitionism  of  Giddings  or  Love- 
joy.  Henceforth  all  hope  of  reconciliation, 
atonement,  or  chance  of  Presidential  nomina- 
tion by  the  united  Democratic  party  was  out 
of  the  question.  Before  this,  newspaper  zealots 
had  indeed  denounced  him  for  his  Lecompton 
recusancy  as  a  traitor  and  renegade,  and  the 
Administration  had  endeavored  to  secure  his 
defeat;  now,  however,  in  addition,  the  party 
high-priests  put  him  under  solemn  ban  of  ex- 
communication. How  they  felt  and  from  what 
motives  they  acted  is  stated  with  singular  force 
and  frankness  in  a  Senate  speech,  soon  after 
the  Charleston  convention,  by  Senator  J.  P. 
Benjamin  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  persistent  of  the  conspirators  to  national- 
ize slavery,  and  who,  not  long  after,  was  one 
of  the  principal  conspirators  and  actors  in  the 
great  Rebellion : 

"  Up  to  the  years  1857  and  1858  no  man  in  this  na- 
tion had  a  higher  or  more  exalted  opinion  of  the  char- 
acter, the  services,  and  the  political  integrity  of  the 
senator  from  Illinois  [Douglas]  than  I  had.  .  .  . 
Sir,  it  has  been  with  reluctance  and  sorrow  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  pluck  down  my  idol  from  his  place  on 
high,  and  to  refuse  to  him  any  more  support  or  confi- 
dence as  a  member  of  the  party.  I  have  done  so,  I 
trust,  upon  no  light  or  unworthy  ground.  I  have  not 
done  so  alone.  The  causes  that  have  operated  on  me 
have  operated  on  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  operated  an  effect  which  the  whole 
future  life  of  the  Senator  will  be  utterly  unable  to  ob- 
literate. It  is  impossible  that  confidence  thus  lost  can 
be  restored.  On  what  ground  has  that  confidence  been 
forfeited,  and  why  is  it  that  we  now  refuse  him  our 
support  and  fellowship  ?  I  have  stated  our  reason 
to  day.  I  have  appealed  to  the  record.  I  have  not  fol- 
lowed him  back  in  the  false  issue  or  the  feigned  trav- 
erse that  he  makes  in  relation  to  matters  that  are  not 
now  in  contest  between  him  and  the  Democratic  party. 

t  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  234. 
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The  question  is  not  what  we  all  said  or  believed  in 
1840  or  in  1856.  How  idle  was  it  to  search  ancient 
precedents  and  accumulate  old  quotations  from  what 
Senators  may  have  at  different  times  said  in  relation 
to  their  principles  and  views.  The  precise  point,  the 
direct  arraignment,  the  plain  and  explicit  allegation 
made  against  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  not  touched 
by  him  in  all  of  his  speech. 

"  We  accuse  him  for  this,  to  wit :  that  having  bar- 
gained with  us  upon  a  point  upon  which  we  were  at 
issue,  that  it  should  be  considered  a  judicial  point; 
that  he  would  abide  the  decision ;  that  he  would  act 
under  the  decision,  and  consider  it  a  doctrine  of  the 
party  ;  that  having  said  that  to  us  here  in  the  Senate, 
he  went  home,  and  under  the  stress  of  a  local  election, 
his  knees  gave  way ;  his  whole  person  trembled.  His 
adversary  stood  upon  principle  and  was  beaten  ;  and 
lo  !  he  is  the  candidate  of  a  mighty  party  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
faltered.  He  got  the  prize  for  which  he  faltered;  but 
lo  !  the  grand  prize  of  his  ambition  to-day  slips  from 
his  grasp  because  of  his  faltering  in  his  former  con- 
test, and  his  success  in  the  canvass  for  the  Senate, 
purchased  for  an  ignoble  price,  has  cost  him  the  loss 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States."  * 

The  Senatorial  canvass  in  Illinois  came  to 
a  close  with  the  election  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Douglas. 
The  Republicans,  on  their  State  ticket,  polled 
125,430  votes;  the  Douglas  Democrats,  121,- 
609 ;  the  Buchanan  Democrats,  5071.  By  this 
plurality  the  Republican  State  officers  were 
chosen.  But  in  respect  to  members  of  the  leg- 
islature the  case  stood  differently,  and  when  in 
the  following  January  the  Senatorial  election 
took  place  in  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses, 
Douglas  received  the  vote  of  every  Democrat, 
54  members,  and  Lincoln  the  vote  of  every 
Republican,  46  members,  whereupon  Douglas 
was  declared  elected  Senator  of  the  United 
States  for  6  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1859. 

The  main  cause  of  Lincoln's  defeat  was 
the  unfairness  of  the  existing  apportionment, 
which  was  based  upon  the  census  of  1850.  A 
fair  apportionment,  based  on  the  changes  of 
population  which  had  occurred,  would  have 
given  northern  Illinois  a  larger  representation; 
and  it  was  there  the  Republicans  had  recruited 
their  principal  strength  in  the  recent  transfor- 
mation of  parties.  The  Republicans  estimated 
that  this  circumstance  caused  them  a  loss  of 
6  to  10  members. 

But  the  unusual  political  combinations  also 
had  a  large  influence  in  the  result.  Lincoln, 
in  an  Ohio  speech  made  in  the  following  year, 
addressing  himself  to  Kentuckians,  thus  sum- 
marized the  political  forces  that  contributed 
to  his  defeat : 

"  Douglas  had  three  or  four  very  distinguished  men  of 
the  most  extreme  antislavery  views  of  any  men  in  the  Re- 
publican party  expressing  their  desire  for  his  reelection 
to  the  Senate  last  year.    That  would  of  itself  have 

*  Benjamin,  Senate  Speech,  May  22d,  i860, 
t  Lincoln,  Cincinnati  Speech,  Sept.  17th,  1859.    De- 
bates, p.  263. 
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seemed  to  be  a  little  wonderful,  but  that  wonder  is 
heightened  when  we  see  that  Wise  of  Virginia,  a  man 
exactly  opposed  to  them,  a  man  who  believes  in  the 
divine  right  of  slavery,  was  also  expressing  his  desire 
that  Douglas  should  be  reelected ;  that  another  man 
that  may  be  said  to  be  kindred  to  Wise,  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, the  Vice-President,  and  of  your  own  State, 
was  also  agreeing  with  the  antislavery  men  in  the 
North,  that  Douglas  ought  to  be  reelected.  Still  to 
heighten  the  wonder,  a  Senator  from  Kentucky,  whom 
I  have  always  loved  with  an  affection  as  tender  and 
endearing  as  I  have  ever  loved  any  man,  who  was  op- 
posed to  the  antislavery  men  for  reasons  which  seemed 
sufficient  to  him  and  equally  opposed  to  Wise  and 
Breckinridge,  was  writing  letters  to  Illinois  to  secure 
the  reelection  of  Douglas.  Now  that  all  these  conflict- 
ing elements  should  be  brought,  while  at  daggers' 
points  with  one  another,  to  support  him,  is  a  feat  that 
is  worthy  for  you  to  note  and  consider.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  each  of  these  classes  of  men  thought,  by 
the  reelection  of  Douglas,  their  peculiar  views  would 
gain  something;  it  is  probable  that  the  antislavery 
men  thought  their  views  would  gain  something;  that 
Wise  and  Breckinridge  thought  so  too,  as  regards 
their  opinions  ;  that  Mr.  Crittenden  thought  that  his 
views  would  gain  something  although  he  was  opposed 
to  both  these  other  men.  It  is  probable  that  each  and 
all  of  them  thought  they  were  using  Douglas,  and  it 
is  yet  an  unsolved  .problem  whether  he  was  not  using 
them  all." t 

After  a  hundred  consecutive  days  of  excite- 
ment, of  intense  mental  strain,  and  of  unremit- 
ting bodily  exertion,  after  speech- making  and 
parades,  music  and  bonfires,  it  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  trial  to  face  at  once  the  mortifi- 
cation of  defeat,  the  weariness  of  intellectual 
and  physical  reaction,  and  the  dull  common- 
place of  daily  routine.  Letters  written  at  this 
period  show  that  under  these  conditions  Mr. 
Lincoln  remained  composed, patient,and  hope- 
ful. Two  weeks  after  election  he  wrote  thus  to 
Mr.  Judd,  a  member  of  the  legislature  and 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  : 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  am  con- 
valescent and  hoping  these  lines  may  find  you  in 
the  same  improving  state  of  health.  Doubtless  you 
have  suspected  for  some  time  that  I  entertain  a  personal 
wish  for  a  term  in  the  United  States  Senate ;  and  had 
the  suspicion  taken  the  shape  of  a  direct  charge  I  think  I 
could  not  have  truthfully  denied  it.  But  let  the  past  as 
nothing  be.  For  the  future  my  view  is  that  the  fight 
must  go  on.  The  returns  here  are  not  yet  completed, 
but  it  is  believed  that  Dougherty's  vote  will  be  slightly 
greater  than  Miller's  majority  over  Tracy.  We  have 
some  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  clear  Republican 
votes.  That  pile  is  worth  keeping  together.  It  will 
elect  a  State  Treasurer  two  years  hence. 

"  In  that  day  I  shall  fight  in  the  ranks,  but  I  shall  be 
in  no  one's  way  for  any  of  the  places.  I  am  especially 
for  Trumbull's  reelection  ;  and,  by  the  way.  this  brings 
me  to  the  principal  object  of  this  letter.  Can  you  not 
take  your  draft  of  an  apportionment  law  and  carefully 
revise  it  till  it  shall  be  strictly  and  obviously  just  in  all 
particulars,  and  then  by  an  early  and  persistent  effort 
get  enough  of  the  enemies'  men  to  enable  you  to  pass 
it  ?  I  believe  if  you  and  Peck  make  a  job  of  it,  begin 
early  and  work  earnestly  and  quietly,  you  can  succeed 
in  it.  Unless  something  be  done,  Trumbull  is  inevita- 
bly beaten  two  years  hence.  Take  this  into  serious 
consideration."  \ 
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On  the  following  day  he  received  from  Mr. 
Judd  a  letter  informing  him  that  the  funds  sub- 
scribed for  the  State  Central  Committee  did 
not  suffice  to  pay  all  the  election  bills,  and 
asking  his  help  to  raise  additional  contribu- 
tions.   To  this  appeal  Lincoln  replied  : 

••  Yours  of  the  15th  is  just  received.  I  wrote  you 
the  same  day.  As  to  the  pecuniary  matter,  I  am  will- 
ing to  pay  according  to  my  ability,  but  I  am  the 
Eoorest  hand  living  to  get  others  to  pay.  I  have 
een  on  expenses  so  long  without  earning  anything 
that  I  am  absolutely  without  money  now  for  even 
household  expenses.  Still,  if  you  can  put  in  $250 
for  me  towards  discharging  the  debt  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  will  allow  it  when  you  and  I  settle  the  pri- 
vate matter  between  us.  This,  with  what  I  have  al- 
paid,  and  with  an  outstanding  note  of  mine,  will 
exceed  my  subscription  of  $500.  This,  too,  is  exclu- 
sive of  my  ordinary  expenses  during  the  campaign, 
all  which  being  added  to  my  loss  of  time  and  business, 
bears  pretty  heavily  upon  one  no  better  off  in  world's 
goods  than  I :  but  as  I  had  the  post  of  honor,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  be  over-nice.  You  are  feeling  badly  — 
'  And  this  too  shall  pass  away.'    '  Never  fear.' "  * 

The  sting  of  personal  defeat  is  painful  to 
most  men,  and  it  was  doubtless  so  to  Lincoln. 
Yet  he  regarded  the  passing  struggle  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  scramble  for  office, 
and  drew  from  it  the  consolation  which  all 
earnest  workers  feel  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
task  well  done.  Thus  he  wrote  to  a  friend  on 
November  19th  as  follows: 

"  You  doubtless  have  seen  ere  this  the  result  of  the 
election  here.  Of  course  I  wished,  but  I  did  not  much 
expect,  a  better  result.  ...  I  am  glad  I  made  the 
late  race.  It  gave  me  a  hearing  on  the  great  and  dura- 
ble question  of  the  age,  which  I  could  have  had  in  no 
other  way  ;  and  though  I  now  sink  out  of  view,  and  shall 
be  forgotten,  I  believe  I  have  made  some  marks  which 
will  tell  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  long  after  I  am  gone."t 

*  Lincoln  to  Judd,  Nov.  16th,  1858. 

t  Lincoln  to  Dr.  Henry,  Nov.  19th,  1858.   MS. 

t  Lincoln  to  Asbury,  Nov.  19th,  1858. 


To  these  one  other  letter  may  be  added, 
showing  his  never-failing  faith  in  the  political 
future.  To  a  personal  friend  in  Quincy,  Illi- 
nois, who  had  wratched  the  campaign  with  un- 
usual attention,  Lincoln  wrote  that  same  day: 

"Yours  of  the  13th  was  received  some  days  ago. 
The  fight  must  go  on.  The  cause  of  civil  liberty 
must  not  be  surrendered  at  the  end  of  one  or  even  one 
hundred  defeats.  Douglas  had  the  ingenuity  to  be  sup- 
ported in  the  late  contest,  both  as  the  best  means 
to  break  down  and  to  uphold  the  slave  interest. 
No  ingenuity  can  keep  these  antagonistic  elements  in 
harmony  long.    Another  explosion  will  soon  come."}; 

Douglas  was  also  greatly  exhausted  by  the 
wearing  labors  of  the  campaign;  but  he  had 
the  notable  triumph  of  an  assured  reelection 
to  the  Senate  and  the  congratulations  of  his 
enthusiastic  friends  to  sustain  and  refresh 
him.  Being  an  indefatigable  worker,  he  was 
already  organizing  a  new  and  more  ambi- 
tious effort.  Three  weeks  after  election  he 
started  on  a  brief  tour  to  the  Southern  States, 
making  speeches  at  Memphis  and  New  Or- 
leans, of  which  further  mention  will  be  made 
in  the  next  chapter.  Perhaps  he  deemed  it 
wise  not  to  proceed  immediately  to  Wash- 
ington, where  Congress  convened  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December,  and  thus  to  avoid  a 
direct  continuance  of  his  battle  with  the 
Buchanan  Administration.  If  so,  the  device 
proved  ineffectual.  The  President  and  his 
partisans  were  determined  to  put  the  author 
of  the  "  Freeport  doctrine  "  under  public  ban, 
and  to  that  end,  when  Congress  organized, 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Senate  majority 
was  to  depose  Douglas  from  his  place  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories, 
which  he  had  held  in  that  body  for  eleven 
years. 


N>>te. —  In  the  next  number  will  be  given  an  account  of  Lincoln's  Ohio  speeches,  his  Cooper  Institute 

speech,  etc. 


LOSS  AND  GAIN. 
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If  the  June  rose  could  guess 
Before  the  sunbeam  wooed  her  from  the  bud, 
And  reddened  into  life  her  faint  young  blood, 
What  blight  should  fall  upon  her  loveliness, 
What  darkness  ofdecay,  what  shroud  of  snow — 

Would  the  rose  ever  blow  ? 


If  the  wild  lark  could  feel 
When  first  between  two  worlds  he  caroled  clear, 
Voicing  the  ecstasy  of  either  sphere, 
What  apathy  of  song  should  o'er  him  steal, 
What  broken  accents  and  what  faltering  wing — 

Would  the  lark  ever  sing  ? 


Alas,  and  yet  alas, 
For  glory  of  existence  that  shall  pass! 
For  pride  of  beauty  and  for  strength  of  song  ! 
Yet  were  the  untried  life  a  deeper  wrong. 
Better  a  single  throb  of  being  win, 

Than  never  to  have  been ! 


Kate  Putnam  Osgood. 
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LINCOLN  S     OHIO     SPEECHES. 

When  Lincoln,  in  opening  the  senatorial 
campaign  of  Illinois,  declared  that  the  Repub- 
lican cause  must  be  intrusted  to  its  own 
undoubted  friends  who  do  care  for  the  result, 
he  displayed  a  much  better  understanding  of 
the  character  and  aims  of  his  opponent  than 
those  who,  not  so  well  informed,  desired  the 
adoption  of  a  different  course.  Had  the  wishes 
of  Greeley  and  others  prevailed,  had  Douglas 
been  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Republicans,  the 
party  would  now  have  found  itself  in  a  fatal 
dilemma.  No  sooner  was  the  campaign  ended 
than  Douglas  started  on  a  tour  to  the  South, 
and  began  making  speeches  apparently  de- 
signed to  pave  his  way  to  a  nomination  for 
President  by  the  next  Democratic  National 
Convention.  Realizing  that  he  had  lost  ground 
by  his  anti-Lecomptonism,  and  especially  by 
his  Freeport  doctrine,  and  having  already  felt 
in  the  late  campaign  the  hostility  of  the  Bu- 
chanan Administration,  he  now  sought  to  re- 
cover prestige  by  publishing  more  advanced 
opinions  indirectly  sustaining  and  defending 
slavery. 

Hitherto  he  had  declared  he  did  not  care 
whether  slavery  was  voted  down  or  voted  up. 
He  had  said  he  would  not  argue  the  question 
whether  slavery  is  right  or  wrong.  He  had 
adopted  Taney's  assertion  that  the  negro  had 
no  share  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  had  asserted  that  uniformity  was  impos- 
sible, but  that  freedom  and  slavery  might 
abide  together  forever.  But  now  that  the  elec- 
tion was  over,  and  a  new  term  in  the  Senate 
secure,  he  was  ready  to  conciliate  pro-slavery 
opinion  with  stronger  expressions.  Hence,  in  a 
speech  at  Memphis,  he  cunningly  linked  togeth- 
er in  argument  unfriendly  legislation,  slavery, 
and  annexation.    He  said  : 

"  Whenever  a  territory  has  a  climate,  soil,  and  pro- 
duction making  it  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  to 
encourage  slave  property,  they  will  pass  a  slave 
code." 


Wherever  these  preclude  the  possibility  of 
slavery  being  profitable,  they  will  not  permit 
it.  On  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  it 
was  not  a  question  between  the  white  man  and 
the  negro,  but  between  the  negro  and  the  croc- 
odile. He  would  say  that  between  the  negro 

*  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  18S6-7.    All  rights  reserved 


and  the  crocodile,  he  took  the  side  of  the  ne- 
gro; but  between  the  negro  and  the  white  man, 
he  would  go  for  the  white  man.  The  Almighty 
has  drawn  the  line  on  this  continent,  on  the  one- 
side  of  which  the  soil  must  be  cultivated  by 
slave  labor;  on  the  other  by  white  labor. 
That  line  did  not  run  on  36°  and  30'  [the 
Missouri  Compromise  line],  for  36°  and  30' 
runs  over  mountains  and  through  valleys.  But 
this  slave  line,  he  said,  meanders  in  the  sugar 
fields  and  plantations  of  the  South,  and  the 
people  living  in  their  different  localities  and  in 
the  territories  must  determine  for  themselves 
whether  their  "  middle  bed"  is  best  adapted  to 
slavery  or  free  labor. 

Referring  to  annexation,  he  said  our  des- 
tiny had  forced  us  to  acquire  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California. 
"We  have  now  territory  enough,  but  how 
long  will  it  be  enough  ?  One  hive  is  enough 
for  one  swarm  of  bees,  but  a  new  swarm 
comes  next  year  and  a  new  hive  is  wanted." 
Men  may  say  we  shall  never  want  anything 
more  of  Mexico,  but  the  time  would  come 
when  we  would  be  compelled  to  take  more. 
Central  America  was  half-way  to  California 
and  on  the  direct  road.  The  time  will  come 
when  our  destiny,  our  institutions,  our  safety 
will  compel  us  to  have  it.  "  So  it  is,"  con- 
cluded he,  "  with  the  island  of  Cuba.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  we 
want  it  or  not ;  we  are  compelled  to  take  it, 
and  we  can't  help  it."  f 

When  Douglas  reached  Newr  Orleans  on  his 
trip  he,  in  another  long  speech,  substantially 
repeated  these  declarations  and,  as  if  he  had 
not  yet  placed  himself  in  entire  harmony  with 
Southern  opinion, he  added  a  sentiment  almost 
as  remarkable  as  the  "  mud-sill "  theory  of 
Hammond,  or  the  later  "  corner-stone  "  doc- 
trine of  Stephens: 

"  It  is  a  law  of  humanity,"  said  he,  "  a  law  of  civili- 
zation, that  whenever  a  man  or  a  race  of  men  show 
themselves  incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  thev 
must  consent  to  be  governed  by  those  who  are  capable 
of  performing  the  duty.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  vou 
establish  those  institutions  of  charity  for  the  support 
of  the  blind,  or  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  the  insane.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle,  I  assert  that  the  negro 


t  Douglas,  Memphis  speech,  Nov.  29th,  1S5S.  Mem- 
phis "  Eagle  and  Enquirer." 
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race,  under  all  circumstances,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
countries,  has  shown  itself  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment." * 

Once  more,  in  a  speech  at  Baltimore,  Doug- 
las repeated  in  substance  t  what  he  had  said 
at  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  and  then  in  the 
beginning  of  January,  1859,  he  reached  Wash- 
ington and  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  Here 
he  now  began  to  comprehend  the  action  of 
the  Democratic  caucus  in  deposing  him  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories. His  personal  influence  and  prestige 
among  the  Southern  leaders  were  gone.  Neither 
his  revived  zeal  for  annexation,  nor  his  ad- 
vanced views  on  the  necessity  for  slave  labor 
restored  his  good-fellowship  with  the  extremists. 
Although,  pursuant  to  a  recommendation  in 
the  annual  message,  a  measure  was  then  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  to  place  thirty  millions  in  the 
hands  of  President  Buchanan  with  which  to 
negotiate  for  Cuba,  the  attitude  of  the  pro- 
slavery  faction  was  not  one  of  conciliation,  but 
of  unrelenting  opposition  to  him. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  short  session  this 
feeling  broke  out  in  open  demonstration.  On 
February  23d,  while  an  item  of  the  appro- 
priation bill  was  under  debate,  Senator  Brown, 
of  Mississippi,  said  he  wanted  the  success  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  i860  to  be  a  success 
of  principles  and  not  of  men.  He  neither 
wanted  to  cheat  nor  be  cheated.  Under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  South  would 
demand  protection  for  slavery  in  the  Territories. 
If  he  understood  the  senator  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Douglas,he  thought  a  Territorial  legislature 
might  by  non-action  or  by  unfriendly  action 
rightfully  exclude  slavery.  He  dissented  from 
him,  and  now  he  would  like  to  know  from  other 
senators  from  the  North  what  they  would  do  : 

"If  the  Territorial  legislature  refuses  to  act,  will  you 
act  ?  If  it  pass  unfriendly  acts,  will  you  pass  friendly  ? 
If  it  pass  laws  hostile  to  slavery,  will  you  annul  them 
and  substitute  laws  favoring  slavery  in  their  stead  ? 
...  I  would  rather,"  concluded  he,  "see  the  Democratic 
party  sunk,  never  to  be  resurrected,  than  to  see  it  suc- 
cessful only  that  one  portion  of  it  might  practice  a  fraud 
on  another,  "t 

Douglas  met  the  issue,  and  defended  his 
Freeport  doctrine  without  flinching.  The 
Democracy  of  the  North  hold,  said  he,  that 
if  you  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  non-interven- 
tion, and  form  a  slave  code  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, where  the  people  of  a  Territory  refuse  it, 
you  must  step  off  the  Democratic  platform. 

"  I  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  the  South,  in  all  candor,  I 
do  not  believe  a  Democratic  candidate  can  ever  carry 

*  Douglas,  New  Orleans  speech,  Dec.  6th,  1858. 
Pamphlet. 

t  Douglas,  Baltimore  speech,  Jan.  5th,  1859.  Pam- 
phlet. 

X  Brown,  Senate  speech,  Feb.  23d,  1859.  Globe, 
p.  1 24 1,  el  seq. 


any  one  Democratic  State  of  the  North  on  the  platform 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  force 
the  people  of  a  Territory  to  have  slavery  when  they  do 
not  want  it."§ 

The  discussion  extended  itself  to  other 
Senators;  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
Clay,  of  Alabama,  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and 
Gwin,  of  California,  seconded  the  demands  and 
arguments  of  Brown;  while  Pugh,  of  Ohio, 
Broderick,  of  California,  and  Stuart,  of  Michi- 
gan, came  to  the  help  and  defense  of  Doug- 
las and  non-intervention.  Several  Republicans 
drifted  into  the  debate  on  behalf  of  the  posi- 
tion and  principles  of  their  party,  which  of 
course  differed  from  those  of  both  Brown  and 
Douglas.  The  discussion  was  continued  to  a 
late  hour,  and  finally  came  to  an  end  through 
mere  lapse  of  time,  but  not  until  an  irrepar- 
able schism  in  the  Democratic  party  had  been 
opened. 

Silence  upon  so  vital  an  issue  could  not  long 
be  maintained.  In  the  following  June,  an  Iowa 
friend  wrote  to  Douglas  to  inquire  whether  he 
would  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nom- 
ination at  the  coming  Charleston  convention. 
Douglas  replied  that  party  issues  must  first  be 
defined.  If  the  Democracy  adhered  to  their 
former  principles,  his  friends  would  be  at  lib- 
erty to  present  his  name. 

"  If,  on  the  contrary,"  continued  he,  "  it  shall  be- 
come the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  I  can- 
not anticipate,  to  repudiate  these  their  time-honored 
principles,  on  which  we  have  achieved  so  many  patri- 
otic triumphs,  and  in  lieu  of  them  the  convention  shall 
interpolate  into  the  creed  of  the  party  such  new  issues 
as  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade,  or  a  Con- 
gressional slave-code  for  the  Territories,  or  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  either 
establishes  or  prohibits  slavery  in  the  Territories  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  people  legally  to  control  it,  as 
other  property  —  it  is  due  to  candor  to  say  that,  in  such 
an  event,  I  could  not  accept  the  nomination  if  tendered 
to  me."  || 

We  must  leave  the  career  of  Douglas  for  a 
while  to  follow  up  the  personal  history  of  Lin- 
coln. The  peculiar  attitude  of  national  politics 
had  in  the  previous  year  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  whole  country  to  Illinois  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree.  The  senatorial  campaign  was 
hardly  opened  when  a  Chicago  editor,  whose 
daily  examination  of  a  large  list  of  newspaper 
exchanges  brought  the  fact  vividly  under  his 
observation,  wrote  to  Lincoln : 

"  You  are  like  Byron,  who  woke  up  one  morning  and 
found  himself  famous.  People  wish  to  know  about 
you.  You  have  sprung  at  once  from  the  position  of  a 
capital  fellow,  and  a  leading  lawyer  in  Illinois,  to  a 
national  reputation.  '"H 

§  Douglas,  Senate  speech,  Feb.  23d,  1859.  Globe, 
p.  1247.' 

||  Douglas  to  Dorr,  June22d,  1859.  Baltimore  "Sun," 
June  24th,  1859. 

IT  Ray  to  Lincoln,  July  27th,  1858.   MS. 
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The  compliment  was  fully  warranted;  the 
personal  interest  in  Lincoln  increased  daily 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  great  de- 
bates. The  Freeport  doctrine  and  its  effect 
upon  the  Democratic  party  gave  these  discus- 
sions both  present  significance  and  a  growing 
interest  for  the  future.  Another  friend  wrote 
him,  a  few  days  after  election : 

"  You  have  made  a  noble  canvass,  which,  if  unavail- 
ing in  this  State,  has  earned  you  a  national  reputation, 
and  made  you  friends  everywhere."  * 

That  this  was  not  the  mere  flattery  of  par- 
tial friends  became  manifest  to  him  by  other 
indications ;  by  an  increased  correspondence 
filled  with  general  commendation,  a,nd  par- 
ticularly by  numerous  invitations  to  deliver 
speeches  in  other  States.  The  Republican 
Central  Committee  of  New  Hampshire  wrote 
him  that  if  Douglas  came,  as  was  expected,  to 
that  State,  they  desired  Lincoln  to  come  and 
answer  him.  The  Central  Committee  of  Min- 
nesota wished  him  to  come  there  and  assist  in 
their  canvass.  There  was  an  incessant  com- 
motion in  politics  throughout  the  whole  North, 
and  as  the  season  progressed,  calls  came  from 
all  quarters.  Kansas  wanted  him  •  t  Buffalo 
wanted  him ;  %  Des  Moines  wanted  him ;  § 
Pittsburg  wanted  him;  ||  Thurlow  Weed  tel- 
egraphed :  "  Send  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Albany 
immediately."  ff  Not  only  his  presence,  but 
his  arguments,  ideas,  and  counsel  were  in  de- 
mand. Dennison,  making  the  canvass  for  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  asked  for  a  report  of  his  debates 
for  campaign  "  material."** 

That  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  were 
thus  turning  to  him  for  help  and  counsel  was 
due,  not  alone  to  the  publicity  and  credit  he 
had  gained  in  his  debates  with  Douglas  in  the 
previous  year;  it  grew  quite  as  much  out  of 
the  fact  that  by  his  sagacity  and  courage  he 
had  made  himself  the  safest,  as  well  as  the 
most  available,  rallying-point  of  the  Republi- 
can party  and  exponent  of  Republican 
doctrine.  The  Lecompton  quarrel  in  the 
Democratic  party  had  led  many  prominent 
Republicans  on  a  false  trail.  In  Douglas's 
new  attitude,  developed  by  his  Southern 
speeches  and  his  claim  to  re-admission  into 
regular  Democratic  fellowship,  these  leaders 
found  themselves  at  fault,  discredited  by  their 
own  course.  Lincoln,  on  the  contrary,  not 
only  held  aloft  the  most  aggressive  Republi- 
can banner  but  stood  nearest  the  common 
party  enemy,  and  was  able  to  offer  advice  to 
all  the  elements  of  the  Republican  party,  free 
from  any  suspicion  of  intrigue  with  foe  or  fac- 

*  David  Davis  to  Lincoln,  Nov.  7th,  1858.   MS. 
tDelahay  to  Lincoln,  March  15th,  1859.  MS. 
X  Dorsheimer  to  Chase,  Sept.  12th,  1859.   MS. 
%  Kasson  to  Lincoln,  Sept.  13th,  1859.   MS. 
||  Kirkpatrick  to  Lincoln,  Sept.  15th,  1859.   MS. 


tion.  The  causes  of  his  senatorial  defeat  thus 
gave  him  a  certain  party  authority  and  lead- 
ership, which  was  felt  if  not  openly  acknowl- 
edged. On  his  part,  while  never  officious  or 
obtrusive,  he  was  always  ready  with  season- 
able and  judicious  suggestions  generous  in 
spirit  and  comprehensive  in  scope,  and  which 
looked  beyond  mere  local  success.  Thus  he 
wrote  from  Springfield  to  Hon.  Schuyler  Col- 
fax, July  6th,  1859: 

"  I  much  regret  not  seeing  you  while  you  were  here 
among  us.  Before  learning  that  you  were  to  be  at 
Jacksonville  on  the  4th,  I  had  given  my  word  to  be  at 
another  place.  Besides  a  strong  desire  to  make  your 
personal  acquaintance,  I  was  anxious  to  speak  with 
you  on  politics  a  little  more  fully  than  I  can  well  do 
in  a  letter.  My  main  object  in  such  conversation 
would  be  to  hedge  against  divisions'  in  the  Republican 
ranks  generally,  and  particularly  for  the  contest  of 
i860.  The  point  of  danger  is  the  temptation  in  differ- 
ent localities  to  '  platform  '  for  something  which  will 
be  popular  just  there,  but  which,  nevertheless,  will  be 
a  firebrand  elsewhere,  and  especially  in  a  national  con- 
vention. As  instances,  the  movement  against  foreign- 
ers in  Massachusetts  ;  in  New  Hampshire,  to  make 
obedience  to  the  fugitive  slave  lav/  punishable  as  a 
crime  ;  in  Ohio  '  to  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law;  and 
'squatter  sovereignty,'  in  Kansas.  In  these  things  there 
is  explosive  matter  enough  to  blow  up  half  a  dozen 
national  conventions,  if  it  gets  into  them;  and  what 
gets  very  rife  outside  of  conventions  is  very  likely  to 
find  its  way  into  them.  What  is  desirable,  if  possible, 
is  that  in  every  local  convocation  of  Republicans  a 
point  should  be  made  to  avoid  everything  which  will 
disturb  Republicans  elsewhere.  Massachusetts  Re- 
publicans should  have  looked  beyond  their  noses,  and 
then  they  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  tilting 
against  foreigners  would  ruin  us  in  the  whole  North- 
west. New  Hampshire  and  Ohio  should  forbear  tilt- 
ing against  the  fugitive  slave  law  in  such  way  as  to 
utterly  overwhelm  us  in  Illinois  with  the  charge  of 
enmity  to  the  Constitution  itself.  Kansas,  in  her  con- 
fidence that  she  can  be  saved  to  freedom  on  '  squat- 
ter sovereignty,'  ought  not  to  forget  that  to  prevent 
the  spread  and  naturalization  of  slavery  is  a  national 
concern,  and  must  be  attended  to  by  the  nation.  In  a 
word,  in  every  locality  we  should  look  beyond  our 
noses  ;  and  at  least  say  nothing  on  points  where  it  is 
probable  we  shall  disagree.  I  write  this  for  your  eye 
only;  hoping,  however,  if  you  see  danger  as  I  think 
I  do,  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  avert  it.  Could  not 
suggestions  be  made  to  leading  men  in  the  State  and 
Congressional  conventions,  and  so  avoid,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  these  apples  of  discord?  " 

By  this  time  Colfax  was  cured  of  his  late 
coquetting  with  Douglas,  and  he  replied : 

"  The  suggestions  you  make  have  occurred  to  me. 
.  .  .  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  there  is  an  am- 
ple number  of  voters  in  the  Northern  States,  opposed 
to  the  extension  and  aggressions  of  slavery  and  to 
Democratic  misrule,  to  triumphantly  elect  a  President 
of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  equally  evident  that 
making  up  this  majority  are  men  of  all  shades  and 
gradations  of  opinion,  from  the  conservative  who  will 
scarcely  defend  his  principles  for  fear  of  imperiling 
peace,  to  the  bold  radical  who  strikes  stalwart  blows 

1[  Weed  to  Judd,  Oct.  21st,  1S59.  MS. 

**  Dennison  to  Trumbull,  July  21st,  1S59.   MS. 

*  Partly  printed  in  HolhVter,  "  Life  of  Colfax,'*  p. 
146.  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Colfax  for  the  full 
manuscript  text  of  this  and  other  letters. 
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iless  of  policy  or  popularity.  How  this  mass  of 
mind  shall  be  consolidated  into  a  victorious  phalanx 
in  i860  is  the  groat  problem,  1  think,  of  our  eventful 
times.  And  he  who  could  accomplish  it  is  worthier 
of  fame  than  Napoleon  or  Victor  Emanuel.  ...  In 
this  work,  to  achieve  success,  and  to  achieve  it  with- 
out sacrifice  oi  essential  principle,  you  can  do  far  more 
than  one  like  myself,  so  much  younger.  Your  counsel 
carries  great  weight  with  it;  for,  to  be  plain,  there  is 
no  political  letter  that  falls  from  your  pen  which  is  not 
copied  throughout  the  Union."* 

This  allusion  was  called  out  by  two  letters 
which  Lincoln  had  written  during  the  year; 
one  declaring  his  opposition  to  the  waning 
fallacy  of  know-nothingism,  and  in  which  he 
also  defined  his  position  on  "  fusion."  Refer- 
ing  to  a  provision  lately  adopted  by  Massa- 
chusetts to  restrict  naturalization,  he  wrote : 

"  Massachusetts  is  a  sovereign  and  independent 
State ;  and  it  is  no  privilege  of  mine  to  scold  her  for 
what  she  does.  Still,  if  from  what  she  has  done,  an 
inference  is  sought  to  be  drawn  as  to  what  I  would 
do,  I  may,  without  impropriety,  speak  out.  I  say  then, 
that,  as  I  understand  the  Massachusetts  provision,  I 
am  against  its  adoption  in  Illinois,  or  in  any  other 
place  where  I  have  a  right  to  oppose  it.  Understand- 
ing the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  aim  at  the  elevation 
of  men,  I  am  opposed  to  whatever  tends  to  degrade 
them.  I  have  some  little  notoriety  for  commiserating 
the  oppressed  condition  of  the  negro ;  and  I  should 
be  strangely  inconsistent  if  I  could  favor  any  project 
for  curtailing  the  existing  rights  of  white  men,  even 
though  born  in  different  lands,  and  speaking  different 
languages  from  myself.  As  to  the  matter  of  fusion,  I 
am  for  it,  if  it  can  be  had  on  Republican  grounds  ;  and 
I  am  not  for  it  on  any  other  terms.  A  fusion  on  any 
other  terms  would  be  as  foolish  as  unprincipled.  It 
would  lose  the  whole  North,  while  the  common  enemy 
would  still  carry  the  whole  South.  The  question  of 
men  is  a  different  one.  There  are  good  patriotic  men 
and  able  statesmen  in  the  South  whom  I  would  cheer- 
fully support,  if  they  would  now  place  themselves  on 
Republican  ground,  but  I  am  against  letting  down  the 
Republican  standard  a  hair's  breadth."  t 

The  other  was  a  somewhat  longer  letter,  to 
a  Boston  committee  which  had  invited  him 
to  a  festival  in  honor  of  Jefferson's  birthday. 

"Bearing  in  mind  that  about  seventy  years  ago  two 
great  political  parties  were  first  formed  in  this  coun- 
try; that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  head  of  one  of 
them,  and  Boston  the  headquarters  of  the  other,  it 
is  both  curious  and  interesting  that  those  supposed 
to  descend  politically  from  the  party  opposed  to  Jeffer- 
son,  should  now  be  celebrating  his  birthday,  in  their 
original  seat  of  empire,  while  those  claiming  po- 
litical descent  from  him  have  nearly  ceased  to  breathe 
his  name  everywhere.    .    .    . 

"  But,  soberly,  it  is  now  no  child's  play  to  save  the 
principles  of  Jefferson  from  total  overthrow  in  this 
nation.  One  would  state  with  great  confidence  that  he 
could  convince  any  sane  child  that  the  simpler  propo- 
sitions of  Euclid  are  true;  but  nevertheless  he  would 
fail,  utterly,  with  one  who  should  deny  the  definitions 
and  axioms.  The  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  defin- 
itions and  axioms  of  free  society.  And  yet  they  are 
denied  and  evaded,  with  no  small  show  of  success. 
One  dashingly  calls  them  'glittering  generalities.' 
Another  bluntly  calls    them  'self-evident   lies.'    And 

*  Colfax  to  Lincoln,  July  14th,  1859.   MS. 
t  Lincoln  to  Canisius,  May  17th,  1859. 


others  insidiously  argue  that  they  apply  only  to 
'superior  races.'  These  expressions,  differing  in  form, 
are  identical  in  object  and  effect, —  the  supplanting  the 
principles  of  free  government,  and  restoring  those  of 
classification,  caste,  and  legitimacy.  They  would  delight 
a  convocation  of  crowned  heads  plotting  against  the 
people.  They  are  the  van-guard  —  the  miners  and 
sappers  of  returning  despotism.  We  must  repulse 
them,  or  they  will  subjugate  us.  This  is  a  world  of 
compensation  ;  and  he  who  would  be  no  slave  must 
consent  to  have  no  slave.  Those  who  deny  freedom 
to  others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves ;  and,  under  a 
just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it.  All  honor  to  Jeffer- 
son—  to  the  man  who,  in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a 
struggle  for  national  independence  by  a  single  people, 
had  the  coolness,  forecast,  and  capacity  to  introduce 
into  a  merely  revolutionary  document  an  abstract 
truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  to 
embalm  it  there  that  to-day  and  in  all  coming  days  it 
shall  be  a  rebuke  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  very 
harbingers  of  re-appearing  tyranny  and  oppression."! 

Lincoln's  more  important  political  work  of 
the  year  1859  was  the  part  he  took  in  the 
canvass  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  a  governor 
was  to  be  chosen  at  the  October  election,  and 
where  the  result  would  decide  not  merely  the 
present  and  local  strength  of  the  rival  candi- 
dates, but  also  to  some  extent  indicate  the 
prospects  and  probabilities  of  the  presidential 
campaign  of  i860.  The  Ohio  Democrats  had 
called  Douglas  into  their  canvass,  and  the 
Republicans,  as  soon  as  they  learned  the 
fact,  arranged  that  Lincoln  should  come  and 
answer  him.  There  was  a  fitness  in  this,  not 
merely  because  Lincoln's  joint  debates  with 
him  in  Illinois  in  the  previous  summer  were 
so  successful,  but  also  because  Douglas  in 
nearly  every  speech  made  since  then,  both  in 
his  Southern  tour  and  elsewhere,  alluded  to 
the  Illinois  campaign,  and  to  Lincoln  by 
name,  especially  to  what  he  characterized  as 
his  political  heresies.  By  thus  everywhere 
making  Lincoln  and  Lincoln's  utterances  a 
public  target,  Douglas  himself,  in  effect,  pro- 
longed and  extended  the  joint  debates  over 
the  whole  Union.  Another  circumstance  added 
to  the  momentary  interest  of  the  general  dis- 
cussion. Douglas  was  by  nature  aggressive. 
Determined  to  hold  his  Northern  followers  in 
the  new  issues  which  had  grown  out  of  his 
Freeport  doctrine,  and  the  new  antagonisms 
which  the  recent  slave  code  debate  in  the 
Senate  revealed,  he  wrote  and  published  in 
"Harper's  Magazine"  for  September,  1859, 
a  long  political  article  beginning  with  the  as- 
sertion that  "  under  our  complex  system  of 
government  it  is  the  first  duty  of  American 
statesmen  to  mark  distinctly  the  dividing-line 
between  Federal  and  Local  authority."  Quot- 
ing both  the  paragraph  of  Lincoln's  Spring- 
field speech  declaring  that  "  a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand,"  and  the  paragraph 
from  Seward's  Rochester  speech,  announcing 

X  Lincoln  to  Pierce  and  others,  April  6th,  1859. 
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the  "  irrepressible  conflict,"  Douglas  made  a 
long  historical  examination  of  his  own  theory 
of  "  non-intervention  "  and  "  popular  sover- 
eignty," and  built  up  an  elaborate  argument 
to  sustain  his  own  course.  The  novelty  of  this 
appeal  to  the  public  occasioned  general  inter- 
est and  varied  comment,  and  the  expedient 
seemed  so  ingenious  as  to  excite  the  envy  of 
Administration  Democrats.  Accordingly,  At- 
torney-General Black,  of  President  Buchan- 
an's Cabinet,  at  "  the  request  of  friends," 
wrote,  printed,  and  circulated  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  in  answer,  in  which  he  admitted  that 
Douglas  was  "  not  the  man  to  be  treated  with 
a  disdainful  silence,"  but  characterized  the 
"  Harper  "  essay  as  "  an  unsuccessful  effort  at 
legal  precision ;  like  the  writing  of  a  judge  who 
is  trying  in  vain  to  give  good  reasons  for  a 
wrong  decision  on  a  question  of  law  which 
he  has  not  quite  mastered."  Douglas,  in  a 
speech  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  criticised  this  per- 
formance of  Black's.  Reply  and  rejoinder  on 
both  sides  followed  in  due  time;  and  this  war 
of  pamphlets  was  one  of  the  prominent  polit- 
ical incidents  of  the  year. 

Thus  Lincoln's  advent  in  the  Ohio  cam- 
paign attracted  much  more  than  usual  notice. 
He  made  but  two  speeches,  one  at  Columbus, 
and  one  at  Cincinnati,  at  each  of  which  places 
Douglas  had  recently  preceded  him.  Lincoln's 
addresses  not  only  brought  him  large  and 
appreciative  audiences,  but  they  obtained  an 
unprecedented  circulation  in  print.  In  the  main, 
they  reproduced  and  tersely  re-applied  the  ideas 
and  arguments  developed  in  the  senatorial  cam- 
Vol.  XXXIV.—  70. 


paign  in  Illinois,  adding,  however,  searching 
comments  on  the  newer  positions  and  points 
to  which  Douglas  had  since  advanced.  There 
is  only  space  to  insert  a  few  disconnected  quo- 
tations : 

"Now,  what  is  Judge  Douglas's  popular  sovereignty  ? 
It  is  as  a  principle  no  other  than  that,  if  one  man  chooses 
to  make  a  slave  of  another  man,  neither  that  other  man 
nor  any  body  else  has  a  right  to  object.    .    .    . 

"  If  you  will  read  the  copyright  essay,  you  will  dis- 
cover that  Judge  Douglas  himself  says,  a  controversy 
between  the  American  Colonies  and  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  began  on  the  slavery  question  in  1699, 
and  continued  from  that  time  until  the  revolution  ;  and, 
while  he  did  not  say  so,  we  all  know  that  it  has 
continued  with  more  or  less  violence  ever  since  the 
revolution.    .    .    . 

"  Take  these  two  things  and  consider  them  together ; 
present  the  question  of  planting  a  State  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  by  the  side  of  a  question  of  who  shall 
be  governor  of  Kansas  for  a  year  or  two,  and  is  there 
a  man  here,  is  there  a  man  on  earth,  who  would  not  say 
the  governor  question  is  the  little  one,  and  the  slavery 
question  is  the  great  one  ?  I  ask  any  honest  Democrat 
if  the  small,  the  local,  the  trivial  and  temporary  ques- 
tion is  not,  Who  shall  be  governor  ?  while  the  durable, 
the  important,  and  the  mischievous  one  is,  Shall  this  soil 
be  planted  with  slavery  ?  This  is  an  idea,  I  suppose, 
which  has  arisen  in  Judge  Douglas's  mind  from  his  pe- 
culiar structure.  I  suppose  the  institution  of  slavery 
really  looks  small  to  him.  He  is  so  put  up  by  nature 
that  a  lash  upon  his  back  would  hurt  him,  but  a 
lash  upon  anybody  else's  back  does  not  hurt  him.    .  . 

"  The  Dred  Scott  decision  expressly  gives  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  a  right  to  carry  his  slaves  into 
the  United  States  Territories.  And  now  there  was  some 
inconsistency  in  saying  that  the  decision  was  right,  and 
saying  too,  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  could  law- 
fully drive  slavery  out  again.  "When  all  the  trash,  the 
words,  the  collateral  matter  was  cleared  away  from  it, 
all  the  chaff  was  fanned  out  of  it,  it  was  a  bare  absurd- 
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ity  ;   no  less  than  that  a  thing  may  be  lawfully  driven 
away  from  where  it  has  a  lawful  right  to  be.    .    .    . 

"The  Judge  says  the  people  of  the  Territories 
have  the  right,  by  his  principle,  to  have  slaves  if  they 
want  them.  Then  I  say  that  the  people  in  Georgia 
have  the  right  to  buy  slaves  in  Africa  if  they  want 
them,  and  I  defy  any  man  on  earth  to  show  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  things  —  to  show  that  the 
one  is  either  more  wicked  or  more  unlawful ;  to  show 
on  original  principles,  that  the  one  is  better  or  worse 
than  the  other;  or  to  show  by  the  Constitution,  that 


one  differs  a  whit  from  the  other.  He  will  tell  me, 
doubtless,  that  there  is  no  Constitutional  provision 
against  people  taking  slaves  into  the  new  Territories, 
and  I  tell  him  that  there  is  equally  no  constitutional 
provision  against  buying  slaves  in  Africa.   .    .    . 

"  Then  I  say,  if  this  principle  is  established,  that 
there  is  no  wrong  in  slavery,  and  whoever  wants  it  has 
a  right  to  have  it;  that  it  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  ; 
a  sort  of  question  how  they  shall  deal  with  brutes ; 
that  between  us  and  the  nesro  here  there  is  no  sort 
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of  question,  but  that  at  the  South  the  question  is  be- 
tween the  negro  and  the  crocodile ;  that  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  policy;  that  there  is  a  perfect  right  accord- 
ing to  interest  to  do  just  as  you  please  — when  this  is 
done,  where  this  doctrine  prevails,  the  miners  and 
sappers  will  have  formed  public  opinion  for  the  slave- 
trade.    .    .    . 

"  Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  everything.  In  a 
nation  like  ours  this  popular  sovereignty  and  squatter 
sovereignty  have  already  wrought  a  change  in  the 
public  mind  to  the  extent  I  have  stated.  There  is  no 
man  in  this  crowd  who  can  contradict  it.  Now,  if  you 
are  opposed  to  slavery  honestly,  as  much  as  anybody, 
I  ask  you  to  note  that  fact,  and  the  like  of  which  is  to 
follow,  to  be  plastered  on  layer  after  layer,  until  very 
soon  you  are  prepared  to  deal  with  the  negro  every- 
where as  with  the  brute.  If  public  sentiment  has  not 
been  debauched  already  to  this  point,  a  new  turn  of  the 
screw  in  that  direction  is  all  that  is  wanting;  and  this 
is  constantly  being  done  by  the  teachers  of  this  insid- 
ious popular  sovereignty.  You  need  but  one  or  two 
turns  further  until  your  minds,  now  ripening  under 
these  teachings,  will  be  ready  for  all  these  things  ;  and 
you  will  receive  and  support,  or  submit  to,  the  slave- 
trade  revived  with  all  its  horrors,  a  slave-code  en- 
forced in  our  Territories,  and  a  new  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision to  bring  slavery  up  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
free  North."* 

"  This  Government  is  expressly  charged  with  the 
duty  of  providing  for  the  general  welfare.  We  believe 
that  the  spreading  out  and  perpetuity  of  the  institution 
of  slavery  impairs  the  general  welfare.  We  believe  — 
nay,  we  know,  that  this  is  the  only  thing  that  has  ever 
threatened  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  itself.    .    .    . 

"  I  say  we  must  not  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  because  the  Consti- 
tution forbids  it,  and  the  general  welfare  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  do  so.  We  must  not  withhold  an  efficient 
fugitive  slave  law, because  the  Constitution  requires  us, 
as  I  understand  it,  not  to  withhold  such  a  law.  But  we 
must  prevent  the  outspreading  of  the  institution,  be- 
cause neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  general  welfare 
requires  us  to  extend  it.  We  must  prevent  the  revival 
of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  the  enacting  by  Con- 
gress of  a  Territorial  slave-code.  We  must  prevent 
each  of  these  things  being  done  by  either  congresses 
or  courts.  The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the 
rightful  masters  of  both  congresses  and  courts,  not  to 
overthrow  the  Constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men 
who  pervert  the  Constitution."  t 

The  Ohio  Republicans  gained  a  decided  suc- 
cess at  the  October  election.  Ascribing  this 
result  in  a  large  measure  to  the  influence  of 

*  Lincoln,  Columbus  speech,  Sept.  16th,  1859.  De- 
bates, pp.  243-254. 

t  Lincoln,  Cincinnati  speech,  Sept.  17th,  1859.  De- 
bates pp.  267  -  268. 

\  Parsons  and  others  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  7th,  1859.  De- 
bates, preface. 

§  Lincoln  to  Parsons  and  others,  Dec.  19th,  1859. 
Debates,  preface. 

||  The  preface  to  this  third  edition  contains  a  letter 
from  Douglas,  alleging  that  injustice  had  been  done 
him  because,  "  the  original  reports  as  published  in  the 
'Chicago  Times,'  although  intended  to  be  fair  and  just, 
were  necessarily  imperfect,  and  in  some  respects  er- 
roneous ;  "   charging  at  the  same  time  that  Lincoln's 
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Lincoln's  speeches,  the  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee resolved  to  publish  in  cheap  book  form 
the  full  Illinois  Joint  Debates  and  the  two  Ohio 
addresses,  to  serve  as  campaign  material  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

"  We  regard  them,"  wrote  the  committee  to  Lincoln, 
"  as  luminous  and  triumphant  expositions  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Republican  party,  successfully  vindicated 
from  the  aspersions  of  its  foes,  and  calculated  to  make 
a  document  of  great  practical  service  to  the  Republican 
party  in  the  approaching  Presidential  contest."  \ 

Lincoln,  thanking  them  for  the  flattering 
terms  of  their  request,  explained  in  his  reply : 

"  The  copies  I  send  you,  are  as  reported  and  printed 
by  the  respective  friends  of  Senator  Douglas  and  my- 
self at  the  time  —  that  is,  his  by  his  friends,  and  mine 
by  mine.  It  would  be  an  unwarrantable  liberty  for  us 
to  change  a  word  or  a  letter  in  his,  and  the  changes  I 
have  made  in  mine,  you  perceive,  are  verbal  only,  and 
very  few  in  number.  I  wish  the  reprint  to  be  precisely 
as  the  copies  I  send,  without  any  comment  whatever."  § 

The  enterprise  proved  a  success  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  A  Columbus  firm 
undertook  the  publication,  itself  assuming  all 
pecuniary  risk.  Three  large  editions  were  sold 
directly  to  the  public,  without  any  aid  from  or 
any  purchase  by  the  committee, —  the  third  edi- 
tion containing  the  announcement  that  up  to 
that  date,  June  16th,  i860,  thirty  thousand 
copies  had  already  been  circulated.  || 

speeches  had  been  revised,  corrected,  and  improved.* 
To  this  the  publishers  replied  :  "  The  speeches  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  were  never  'revised,  corrected,  or  improved' 
in  the  sense  you  use  those  words.  Remarks  by  the 
crowd  which  were  not  responded  to,  and  the  reporters' 
insertions  of  '  cheers,'  '  great  applause,'  and  so  forth, 
which  received  no  answer  or  comment  from  the  speaker, 
were  by  our  direction  omitted,  as  well  from  Mr.  Lincoln's 
speeches  as  yours,  as  we  thought  their  perpetuation  in 
book  form  would  be  in  bad  taste,  and  were  in  no  man- 
ner pertinent  to,  or  a  part  of,  the  speech."  t 

*  Douglas  to  Follet,  Foster  &  Co.,  June  9th,  i860.  Debates, 
third  edition,  preface. 

t  Ibid.,  Follet,  Foster  &  Co.  to  Douglas,  June  16th,  1S60. 
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HARPER  S     FERRYj 
JOHN 


and    lincoln 
brown's  raid. 


VIEW     OF 


A.ND  now  there  occurred  another  strange 
event  which,  if  it  had  been  specially  designed 
as  a  climax  for  the  great  series  of  political 
sensations  since  1852,  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  dramatic.  This  was  John  Brown's  inva- 
sion of  Harper's  Ferry  in  order  to  create  a 
slave  insurrection.  We  can  only  understand 
the  transaction  as  far  as  we  can  understand 
the  man.  and  both  remain  somewhat  enig- 
matical. 

Oi  Puritan  descent,  John  Brown  was  born 
in  Connecticut  in  the  year  1800.    When  he 
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was  five  years  old,  the  family  moved  to  Ohio, 
at  that  time  yet  a  comparative  wilderness. 
Here  he  grew  up  a  strong,  vigorous  boy  of 
the  woods.  His  father  taught  him  the  tanner's 
trade ;  but  a  restless  disposition  drove  him  to 
frequent  changes  of  scene  and  effort  when  he 
grew  to  manhood.  He  attempted  surveying. 
He  became  a  divinity  student.  He  tried  farm- 
ing and  tanning  in  Pennsylvania,  and  tanning 
and  speculating  in  real  estate  in  Ohio.  Cattle- 
dealing  was  his  next  venture;  from  this  to 
sheep-raising;  and  by  a  natural  transition  to 
the  business  of  a  wool-factor  in  Massachusetts. 
This  not  succeeding,  he  made  a  trip  to  Europe. 
Returning,  he  accepted  from  Gerrit  Smith  a 
tract  of  mountain  land  in  the  Adirondacks, 
where  he  proposed  to  found  and  foster  col- 
onies of  free  negroes.  This  undertaking 
proved  abortive,  like  all  his  others,  and  he 
once  more  went  back  to  the  wool  business 
in  Ohio. 

Twice  married,  nineteen  children  had 
been  born  to  him,  of  whom  eleven  were  living 
when,  in  1854,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
plunged  the  country  into  the  heat  of  politi- 
cal strife.  Four  of  his  sons  moved  away 
to  the  new  Territory  in  the  first  rush  of  em- 
igrants; several  others  went  later.  When  the 
Border  Ruffian  hostilities  broke  out,  John 
Brown  followed,  with  money  and  arms  con- 
tributed in  the  North.  With  his  sons  as  a 
nucleus,  he  gathered  a  little  band  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  adventurers,  and  soon  made  his 
name  a  terror  in  the  lawless  guerilla  war- 
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fare  of  the  day.  His  fighting  was  of  the 
prevailing  type,  justifiable,  if  at  all,  only 
on  the  score  of  defensive  retaliation,  and 
some  of  his  acts  were  as  criminal  and  atro- 
cious as  the  worst  of  those  committed  by  the 
Border  Ruffians.*  His  losses,  one  son  mur- 
dered, another  wounded  to  the  death,  and 
a  third  rendered  insane  from  cruel  treatment, 
are  scarcely  compensated  by  the  transitory 
notoriety  he  gathered  in  a  few  fool-hardy 
skirmishes. 

These  varied  experiences  give  us  some- 
thing of  a  clew  to  his  character :  a  strong  will ; 
great  physical  energy;  sanguine,  fanatical  tem- 
perament ;  unbounded  courage,  and  little  wis- 
dom ;  crude,  visionary  ideality ;  the  inspiration 
of  biblical  precepts  and  Old  Testament  hero- 
worship  ;  and  ambition  curbed  to  irritation  by 
the  hard  fetters  of  labor,  privation,  and  en- 
forced endurance.  In  association,  habit,  lan- 
guage, and  conduct  he  was  clean,  but  coarse ; 
honest,  but  rude.  In  disposition  he  min- 
gled the  sacrificing  tenderness  with  the  sac- 
rificial sternness  of  his  prototypes  in  Jewish 
history.  He  could  lay  his  own  child  on 
the  altar  without  a  pang.  The  strongest 
element  of  his  character  was  religious  fan- 
aticism. Taught  from  earliest  childhood  to 
"  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments," 
he  believed  firmly  in  the  divine  authen- 
ticity of  the  Bible,  and  memorized  much 
of  its  contents.  His  favorite  texts  became 
literal  and  imperative  mandates;  nay,  more, 
he  came  to  feel  that  he  bore  the  commission 
and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Almighty. 
In  his  Kansas  camps  he  prayed  and  saw  vis- 
ions ;  believed  he  wielded  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon ;  had  faith  that  the  an- 
gels encompassed  him.f  He  desired  no  other 
safeguard  than  his  own  ideas  of  justice  and 
his  own  convictions  of  duty.  These  ideas  and 
convictions,  however,  refused  obedience  to  ac- 
cepted laws  and  morals,  and  were  mere  fantas- 
tic and  pernicious  outgrowths  of  his  religious 
fanaticism.  His  courage  partook  of  the  reck- 
lessness of  insanity.  He  did  not  count  odds. 
"What  are  five  to  one?"  he  asked;  and  at 
another  time  he  said,  "  One  man  in  the  right, 
ready  to  die,  will  chase  a  thousand."  Perhaps 
he  even  believed  he  held  a  charmed  life,  for  he 
boasted  that  he  had  been  fired  at  thirty  times 
and  only  his  hair  had  been  touched.     In  per- 

*  On  the  night  of  May  24-25,  1856,  five  pro-slavery 
men  living  on  Pottawatomie  Creek,  in  Kansas,  were 
mysteriously  and  brutally  assassinated.  The  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  deceased  charged  John  Brown  and 
his  band  with  these  murders,  which  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  Brown  persistently  denied.  His  latest  biog- 
rapher, however,  unreservedly  admits  his  guilt:  "  For 
some  reason  he  [John  Brown]  chose  not  to  strike  a 
blow  himself;  and  this  is  what  Salmon  Brown  meant 
when  he  declared  that  his  father  'was  not  a  participa- 

Vol.  XXXIV.— 71. 


sonal  appearance  he  was  tall,  slender,  with 
rather  a  military  bearing,  in  garb  half  deacon, 
half  soldier.!  He  had  an  impressive,  half-per- 
suasive, half-commanding  manner.  lie  was 
always  very  secretive,  affected  much  mystery 
in  his  movements,  came  and  went  abruptly, 
was  direct  and  dogmatic  to  bluntness  in  his 
conversation.  His  education  was  scant,  his 
reading  limited;  he  wrote  strong  phrases  in 
bad  orthography.  If  we  may  believe  the  inti- 
mations from  himself  and  those  who  knew  him 
best,  he  had  not  only  acquired  a  passionate 
hatred  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  but  had  for 
twenty  years  nursed  the  longing  to  become 
a  liberator  of  slaves  in  the  Southern  States. 
To  this  end  he  read  various  stories  of  insur- 
rections, and  meditated  on  the  vicissitudes, 
chances,  and  strategy  of  partisan  warfare. 
A  year's  border  fighting  in  Kansas  not  only 
suddenly  put  thought  into  action,  but  his 
personal  and  family  sacrifices  intensified  his 
visionary  ambition  into  a  stern  and  inflexible 
purpose. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  exactly  how  and 
when  the  Harper's  Ferry  invasion  first  took 
practical  shape  in  John  Brown's  mind,  but 
the  indications  are  that  it  grew  little  by  little 
out  of  his  Kansas  experience.  His  earliest 
collisions  with  the  Border  Ruffians  occurred  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1856.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year  the  United  States  troops 
dispersed  his  band,  and  generally  suppressed 
the  civil  war.  In  January,  1857,  we  find  him 
in  the  Eastern  States,  appealing  for  arms  and 
supplies  to  various  committees  and  in  various 
places,  alleging  that  he  desired  to  organize 
and  equip  a  company  of  one  hundred  minute- 
men,  who  were  "  mixed  up  with  the  people  of 
Kansas,"  but  who  should  be  ready  on  call  to 
rush  to  the  defense  of  freedom.  This  appeal 
only  partly  succeeded.  From  one  commit- 
tee he  obtained  authority  as  agent  over  certain 
arms  stored  in  Iowa,  the  custody  and  control 
of  which  had  been  in  dispute.  From  another 
committee  he  obtained  a  portion  of  the 
clothing  he  desired.  From  still  other  sources 
he  received  certain  moneys,  but  not  sufficient 
for  his  requirements.  Two  circumstances,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  he  was  practicing  a  decep- 
tion upon  the  committees  and  public.  He 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  blacksmith,  in 
Collinsville,  Connecticut,  to  manufacture  him 

tor  in  the  deed.'  It  was  a  very  narrow  interpretation 
of  the  word  '  participator  '  which  would  permit  such 
a  denial ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  honestly  made,  although 
for  the  purpose  of  disguising  what  John  Brown's  real 
agency  in  the  matter  was.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  originator 
and  performer  of  these  executions,  although  the  hands 
that  dealt  the  wounds  were  those  of  others.'' — F.  B. 
Sanborn,  "  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,"  pp.  263-4. 

t  Redpath,  "  Life  of  John  Brown,"  p.  48. 

I  Sanborn,  in  "  Atlantic,"  April,  1872. 
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iooo  pikes  of  a  certain  pattern,*  to  be  com- 
pleted in  90  days,  and  paid  $550  on  the  con- 
tract. There  is  no  record  that  he  mentioned  this 
matter  to  any  committee.  His  proposed  Kan- 
s  -  iinute-men  were  only  to  be  one  hundred  in 
number,  and  the  pikes  could  not  be  for  them; 
his  explanation  to  the  blacksmith,  that  they 
would  be  a  good  weapon  of  defense  for  Kan- 
sas settlers,  was  clearly  a  subterfuge.  These 
pikes,  ordered  about  March  23d,  1857,  were 
without  doubt  intended  for  his  Virginia  inva- 
sion ;  and  in  fact  the  identical  lot,  finished 
after  long  delay,  under  the  same  contract, 
were  shipped  to  him  in  September,  1859,  and 
were  actually  used  in  his  Harper's  Ferry  at- 
tempt. The  other  circumstance  is  that,  about 
the  time  of  his  contract  for  the  pikes,  he  also, 
without  the  knowledge  of  committees  or  friends, 
engaged  a  worthless  adventurer,  named  Forbes, 
to  go  West  and  give  military  instruction  to  his 
company, —  a  measure  neither  useful  nor  prac- 
ticable for  Kansas  defense.  These  two  acts 
may  be  taken  as  the  first  preparation  for  Harp- 
er's Ferry. 

But  merely  to  conceive  great  enterprises  is 
not  to  perform  them,  and  every  after-step 
of  John  Brown  reveals  his  lamentable  weak- 
ness and  utter  inadequacy  for  the  heroic  role 
to  which  he  fancied  himself  called.  His  first 
blunder  was  in  divulging  all  his  plans  to 
Forbes,  an  utter  stranger,  while  he  was  so 
careful  in  concealing  them  from  others.  Forbes, 
as  ambitious  and  reckless  as  himself,  of  course 
soon  quarreled  with  him,  and  left  him,  and 
endeavored  first  to  supplant  and  then  betray 
him. 

Meanwhile,  little  by  little,  Brown  gathered 
one  colored  and  six  white  confederates  from 
among  his  former  followers  in  Kansas,  and 
assembled  them  for  drill  and  training  in 
Iowa;  t  four  others  joined  him  there.!  These, 
together  with  his  son  Owen,  counted,  all  told,  a 
band  of  twelve  persons  engaged  for,  and  partly 
informed  of,  his  purpose.  He  left  them  there 
for  instruction  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  1858,  while  he  himself  went  East 
to  procure  means. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  1858,  John 
Brown  became,  and  remained  for  about  a 
month,   a   guest   at  the   house  of    Frederick 


Douglass,  in  Rochester,  New-York.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  there  he  wrote  to  a  prom- 
inent Boston  abolitionist,  T.  W.  Higginson : 

"  I  now  want  to  get,  for  the  perfecting  of  by  far  the 
most  important  undertaking  of  my  whole  life,  from 
$500  to  $800  within  the  next  sixty  days.  I  have  written 
Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  George  L.  Stearns,  and  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  Enquires,  on  the  subject."  § 

Correspondence  and  mutual  requests  for  a 
conference  ensued,  and  finally  these  Boston 
friends  sent  Sanborn  to  the  house  of  Gerrit 
Smith,  in  Peterboro,  New-York,  where  a 
meeting  had  been  arranged.  ||  Sanborn  was  a 
young  man  of  twenty- six,  just  graduated  from 
college,  who,  as  secretary  of  various  Massachu- 
setts committees,  had  been  the  active  agent  for 
sending  contributions  to  Kansas.  He  arrived 
on  the  evening  of  Washington's  birthday, 
February  22d,  1858,  and  took  part  in  a  coun- 
cil of  conspiracy,  of  which  John  Brown  was 
the  moving  will  and  chief  actor.^j 

Brown  began  by  reading  to  the  council  a 
long  document  which  he  had  drafted  since  his 
stay  in  Rochester.**  It  called  itself  a  "  Pro- 
visional Constitution  and  Ordinances  for  the 
People  of  the  United  States,"  which,  as  it  ex- 
plained, looked  to  no  overthrow  of  States  or 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  but  simply  to 
"  amendment  and  repeal."  It  was  not  in  any 
sense  a  reasonable  project  of  government,  but 
simply  an  ill-jointed  outline  of  rules  for  a  pro- 
posed slave  insurrection.  The  scheme,  so  far 
as  any  comprehension  of  it  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  various  reports  which  remain,  was 
something  as  follows : 

Somewhere  in  the  Virginia  mountains  he 
would  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  and  liber- 
ation. Enthusiasts  would  join  him  from  the 
free  States,  and  escaped  blacks  come  to  his 
help  from  Canada.  From  Virginia  and  the 
contiguous  and  neighboring  slave  States  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  fugitive  slaves, 
with  their  families,  would  flock  to  his  camps. 
He  would  take  his  supplies,  provisions,  and 
horses  by  force  from  the  neighboring  planta- 
tions. Money,  plate,  watches,  and  jewelry 
would  "  constitute  a  liberal  safety  or  intelli- 
gence fund."  ff  For  arms,  he  had  200  Sharps, 
rifles,  and  200  revolvers,  with  which  he  would 


*  "  He  was  exhibiting  to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
happened  to  be  collected  together  in  a  druggist's 
store,  some  weapons  which  he  claimed  to  have  taken 
from  Captain  Pate  in  Kansas.  Among  them  was  a 
two-edged  dirk,  with  a  hlade  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  he  remarked  that  if  he  had  a  lot  of  those  things 
to  attach  to  poles  about  six  feet  long,  they  would  be 
a  capital  weapon  of  defense  for  the  settlers  of  Kansas. 
.  .  .  When  he  came  to  make  the  contract,  he  wrote 
it  to  have  malleable  ferrules,  cast  solid,  and  a  guard  to 
be  of  malleable  iron.  .  .  .  After  seeing  the  sample 
he  made  a  slight  alteration.    One  was,  to  have  a  screw 


put  in,  as  the  one  here  has,  so  that  they  could  be  un- 
shipped in  case  of  necessity." — Blair,  Testimony  be- 
fore Investigating  Committee,  pp.  12 1-2. 

t  Realf  Testimony,  p.  91.  Mason  Report,  36th  Cong. 
1st  Sess.    Senate  Reports,  Vol.  II. 

J  Ibid.,  pp.  91-94. 

§  "Atlantic,"  July,  1872,  p.  51. 

II  Sanborn,  "  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,'* 
p.  438. 

"ff  "  Atlantic,"  July,  1872,  p.  52. 

**  Sanborn  in  "Atlantic,"  March,  1875,  p.  329. 

tt  Mason  Report,  Appendix,  p.  55. 
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arm  his  best  marksmen.  His  ruder  followers, 
and  even  the  women  and  children,  he  would 
arm  with  pikes  to  defend  fortifications.  He 
would  construct  defenses  of  palisades  and 
earthworks.  He  would  use  natural  strong- 
holds ;  find  secret  mountain-passes  to  connect 
one  with  another;  retreat  from  and  evade  at- 
tacks he  could  not  overcome.  He  would  main- 
tain and  indefinitely  prolong  a  guerilla  war,  of 
which  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  and 
the  negroes  in  Hayti  afforded  examples.  With 
success,  he  would  enlarge  the  area  of  his  occu- 
pation so  as  to  include  arable  valleys  and  low- 
lands bordering  the  Alleghany  range  in  the 
slave  States ;  and  here  he  would  colonize,  gov- 
ern, and  educate  the  blacks  he  had  freed,  and 
maintain  their  liberty.  He  would  make  cap- 
tures and  reprisals,  confiscate  property,  take, 
hold,  and  exchange  prisoners,  and  especially 
secure  white  hostages  and  exchange  them  for 
slaves  to  liberate.  He  would  recognize  neutrals, 
make  treaties,  exercise  humanity,  prevent 
crime,  repress  immorality,  and  observe  all  es- 
tablished laws  of  war.  Success  would  render 
his  revolt  permanent,  and  in  the  end,  through 
"  amendment  and  repeal,"  abolish  slavery.  If, 
at  the  worst,  he  were  driven  from  the  moun- 
tains he  would  retreat  with  his  followers  through 
the  free  States  to  Canada.  He  had  12  recruits 
drilling  in  Iowa,  and  a  half-executed  contract 
for  1000  pikes  in  Connecticut;*  furnish  him 
$800  in  money  and  he  would  begin  operations 
in  May. 

This,  if  we  supply  continuity  and  arrange- 
ment to  his  vagaries,  must  have  been  approx- 
imately what  he  felt  or  dreamily  saw,  and 
outlined  in  vigorous  words  to  his  auditors. 
His  listening  friends  were  dumfounded  at  the 
audacity  as  well  as  heart-sick  at  the  hopeless- 
ness of  such  an  attempt.  They  pointed  out 
the  almost  certainty  of  failure  and  destruc- 
tion, and  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  mad  scheme ;  but  to  no  purpose. f  They 
saw  they  were  dealing  with  a  foregone  con- 
clusion ;  he  had  convoked  them,  not  to  ad- 
vise as  to  methods,  but  to  furnish  the  means. 
All  reasonable  argument  he  met  with  his  rigid 
dogmatic  formulas,  his  selected  proverbs,  his 
favorite  texts  of  Scripture.  The  following, 
preserved  by  various  witnesses  as  samples  of 
his  sayings  at  other  times,  indicate  his  reason- 
ing on  this  occasion  : 


"Give  a  slave  a  pike  and  you  make  him  a  man.  I 
would  not  give  Sharps  rifles  to  more  than  ten  men  in 
a  hundred,  and  then  only  when  they  have  learned  to 
use  them.  A  ravine  is  better  than  a  plain.  Woods  and 
mountain-sides  can  he  held  by  resolute  men  against 
ten  times  their  force.  Nat  Turner,  with  fifty  men,  held 
Virginia  five  weeks;  the  same  number,  well  organizer! 
and  armed,  can  shake  the  system  out  of  the  State. ':  t 
"A  few  men  in  the  right,  and  knowing  they  are  right, 
can  overturn  a  king.  Twenty  men  in  the  Alleghanies 
could  break  slavery  to  pieces  in  two  years."  "  U  God 
be  for  us  who  can  be  against  us  ?  Except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchman  woketh  but  in  vain."  $ 

One  of  the  participants  relates,  that  — 
"  When  the  agitated  party  broke  up  their 
council  for  the  night,  it  was  perfectly  plain 
that  Brown  could  not  he  held  back  from  his 
purpose."  ||  The  discussion  of  the  friends  on 
the  second  day  (February  23d)  was  therefore 
only  whether  they  should  aid  him,  or  oppose 
him,  or  remain  indifferent.  Against  every  ad- 
monition of  reason,  mere  personal  sympathy 
seems  to  have  carried  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
first  of  these  alternatives.  "  You  see  how  it  is," 
said  the  chief  counsellor,  Gerrit  Smith  ;  "  our 
dear  old  friend  has  made  up  his  mind  to  this 
course  and  cannot  be  turned  from  it.  We 
cannot  give  him  up  to  die  alone;  we  must 
support  him."ff  Brown  has  left  an  exact 
statement  of  his  own  motive  and  expectation, 
in  a  letter  to  Sanborn  on  the  following  day. 

"  I  have  only  had  this  one  opportunity  in  a  life  of 
nearly  sixty  years.  .  .  .  God  has  honored  but  com- 
paratively a  very  small  part  of  mankind  with  any 
possible  chance  for  such  mighty  and  soul-satisfying 
rewards.  ...  I  expect  nothing  but  to  endure  hard- 
ness, but  I  expect  to  effect  a  mighty  conquest,  even 
though  it  be  like  the  last  victory  of  Samson."  ** 

Nine  days  later  Brown  went  to  Boston, 
where  the  conspiracy  was  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  the  promises  and  encourage- 
ments of  a  little  coterie  of  radical  abolitionists.! t 
Within  the  next  two  months  the  funds  he  de- 
sired were  contributed  and  sent  him.  Mean- 
while Brown  returned  West,  and  moved  his 
company  of  recruits  from  Iowa,  by  way  of 
Chicago  and  Detroit,  to  the  town  of  Chatham* 
in  Canada  West,  arriving  there  about  the  1st 
of  May.  By  written  invitations,  Brown  here- 
called  together  what  is  described  as  "  a  quiet 
convention  of  the  friends  of  freedom,"  to  per- 
fect his  organization.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1858. 
they  held  a  meeting  with  closed  doors,  there 
being  present  the  original  company  of  ten  or 


*  Blair  Testimony,  Mason  Report,  pp.  12 1-5. 

t  Sanborn  in  "  Atlantic,"  March,  1875,  P-329- 

%  Redpath,  "  Life  of  John  Brown,"  p.  206. 

§  Sanborn  in  "  Atlantic,"  July,  1872,  p  52. 

||  Sanborn  in  "Atlantic,"  March,  1875,  p.  329. 

IF  Sanborn, "  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,"  p.  439. 

**  Sanborn,  "Atlantic,"  July,  1872,  p.  53. 

tt  "  Meantime  I  had  communicated  his  plans  at  his 
request  to  Theodore  Parker,  Wentworth  Higginson, 
and  Dr.  Howe,  and  had  given  Mr.  Stearns  some  gen- 


eral conception  of  them.  .  .  .  Xo  other  person  in 
New  England  except  these  four  was  informed  by  me 
of  the  affair,  though  there  were  many  who  knew  or 
suspected  Brown's  general  purposes.  .  .  .  Brown's 
first  request,  in  1858,  was  for  a  fund  of  $1000  only; 
with  this  in  hand  he  promised  to  take  the  field  either 
in  April  or  May.  Mr.  Stearns  acted  as  treasurer  of 
this  fund,  and  before  the  first  of  May  nearly  the  whole 
amount  had  been  paid  in  or  subscribed."  —  Sanborn, 
"  Atlantic,"  April,  1875,  pp.  456-7. 
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eleven  white  members  and  one  colored,  whom 
Brown  had  brought  with  him,  and  a  some- 
what miscellaneous  gathering  of  negroes  res- 
idents of  Canada.  Some  sort  of  promise 
of  secrecy  was  mutually  made  ;  then  John 
Brown,  in  a  speech,  laid  his  plan  before  the 
meeting.  One  Delaney,  a  colored  doctor, 
in  a  response,  promised  the  assistance  of  all 
the  colored  people  in  Canada.*  The  provis- 
ional constitution  drafted  by  Brown  at  Roch- 
ester was  read  and  adopted  by  articles,  and 
about  forty-five  persons  signed  their  names  to 
the  "  Constitution,"  for  the  "  proscribed  and 
oppressed  races  of  the  United  States."  Two 
days  afterward,  the  meeting  again  convened 
for  the  election  of  officers,  John  Brown  was 
elected  Commander-in-chief  by  acclamation; 
other  members  were  by  the  same  summary 
method  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary 
of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  two  of 
them  members  of  Congress.  The  election  of  a 
President  was  prudently  postponed. 

This  Chatham  convention  cannot  claim  con- 
sideration as  a  serious  deliberative  proceeding. 
John  Brown  was  its  sole  life  and  voice.  The  col- 
ored Canadians  were  nothing  but  spectators. 
The  ten  white  recruits  were  mere  Kansas  adven- 
turers, mostly  boys  in  years  and  waifs  in  so- 
ciety, perhaps  depending  largely  for  livelihood 
on  the  employment  or  bounty,  precarious  as  it 
was,  of  their  leader.  Upon  this  reckless,  drift- 
ing material  the  strong  despotic  will,  emotional 
enthusiasm,  and  mysterious  rhapsodical  talk 
of  John  Brown  exercised  an  irresistible  fasci- 
nation ;  he  drew  them  by  easy  gradations  into 
his  confidence  and  conspiracy.  The  remain- 
ing element,  John  Brown's  son  in  the  Chat- 
ham meeting,  and  other  sons  and  relatives  in 
the  Harper's  Ferry  attack,  are  of  course  but  the 
long  educated  instruments  of  the  father's 
thought  and  purpose. 

With  funds  provided,  with  his  plan  of  gov- 
ernment accepted,  and  himself  formally  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief,  Brown  doubtless 
thought  his  campaign  about  to  begin  ;  it  was 
however  destined  to  an  unexpected  interrup- 
tion. The  discarded  and  disappointed  adven- 
turer Forbes  had  informed  several  prominent 
Republicans  in  Washington  City  that  Brown 
was  meditating  an  unlawful  enterprise;  and 
the  Boston  committee,  warned  that  certain 
arms  in  Brown's  custody,  which  had  been  con- 
tributed for  Kansas  defense,  were  about  to  be 
flagrantly  misused,  dared  not  incur  the  pub- 
lic odium  of  complicity  in  such  a  deception 
and  breach  of  faith.  The  Chatham  organiza- 
tion was  scarcely  completed  when  Brown 
received  word   from   the    Boston   committee 

*  Realf  Testimony,  Mason  Report,  p.  99. 
t  Stearns  to  Brown,  May  14th,  1858;   Howe,  Testi- 
mony, Mason  Report,  p.  177. 


that  he  must  not  use  the  arms  (the  200 
Sharps  rifles  and  200  revolvers)  which  had 
been  intrusted  to  him,  for  any  other  purpose 
than  for  the  defense  of  Kansas.t  Brown  hur- 
ried to  Boston  ;  but  oral  consultation  with  his 
friends  confirmed  the  necessity  for  postpone- 
ment; and  it  was  arranged  that,  to  lull  sus- 
picion, he  should  return  to  Kansas  and  await 
a  more  favorable  opportunity.  He  yielded 
assent,  and  that  fall  and  winter  performed  the 
exploit  of  leading  an  armed  foray  into  Mis- 
souri, and  carrying  away  eleven  slaves  to  Can- 
ada—  an  achievement  which,  while  to  a  certain 
degree  it  placed  him  in  the  attitude  of  a  pub- 
lic outlaw,  nevertheless  greatly  increased  his 
own  and  his  followers'  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  grand  plan.  Gradually  the  various 
obstacles  melted  away.  Kansas  became  paci- 
fied. The  adventurer  Forbes  faded  out  of  sight 
and  importance.  The  disputed  Sharps  rifles 
and  revolvers  were  transferred  from  commit- 
tee to  committee,  and  finally  turned  over  to  a 
private  individual  to  satisfy  a  debt.  He  in 
turn  delivered  them  to  Brown  without  any 
hampering  conditions.  The  Connecticut  black- 
smith finished  and  shipped  the  thousand  pikes. 
The  contributions  from  the  Boston  committee 
swelled  from  one  to  several  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. The  recruits,  with  a  few  changes,  though 
scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  were 
generally  held  to  their  organization  and  prom- 
ise, and  slightly  increased  in  number.  The 
provisional  Constitution  and  sundry  blank 
commissions  were  surreptitiously  printed,  and 
captains  and  lieutenants  appointed  by  the  sig- 
nature of  John  Brown  "  Commander-in-chief," 
countersigned  by  the  "  Secretary  of  War." 

Gradually,  also,  the  Commander-in-chief  re- 
solved on  an  important  modification  of  his 
plan;  that,  instead  of  plunging  at  once  into 
the  Virginia  mountains,  he  would  begin  by  the 
capture  of  the  United  States  armory  and 
arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Two  advantages 
seem  to  have  vaguely  suggested  themselves 
to  his  mind  as  likely  to  arise  from  this  course: 
the  possession  of  a  large  quantity  of  govern- 
ment arms,  and  the  wide-spread  panic  and 
moral  influence  of  so  bold  an  attempt.  But  it 
nowhere  appears  that  he  had  any  conception 
of  the  increased  risk  and  danger  it  involved, 
or  that  he  adopted  the  slightest  precaution  to 
meet  them. 

Harper's  Ferry  was  a  town  of  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  lying  between  the  slave  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Potomac  and  the  Shenandoah  rivers,  and 
where  the  united  streams  flow  through  a  pic- 
turesque gap  in  the  single  mountain-range 
called  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  situation  possesses 
none  of  the  elements  which  would  make  it  a 
defensible  fastness  for  protracted  guerilla  war- 
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fare,  such  as  was  contemplated  in  Brown's 
plan.  The  mountains  are  everywhere  ap- 
proachable without  difficulty;  are  pierced 
by  roads  and  farms  in  all  directions ;  contain 
few  natural  resources  for  sustenance,  defense, 
or  concealment  ;  are  easily  observed  or  con- 
trolled from  the  plain  by  superior  forces.  The 
town  is  irregular,  compact,  and  hilly ;  a  bridge 
across  each  stream  connects  it  with  the  oppo- 
site shores,  and  the  Government  factory  and 
buildings,  which  utilized  the  water-power  of 
the  Potomac,  lay  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
point  of  land  between  the  streams.  The  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  crosses  the  Potomac 
bridge. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1859,  John  Brown,  under 
an  assumed  name,  with  two  sons  and  another 
follower,  appeared  near  Harper  s  Ferry,  and 
soon  after  rented  the  Kennedy  Farm,  in  Mary- 
land, five  miles  from  the  town,  where  he  made 
a  pretense  of  cattle-dealing  and  mining;  but 
in  reality  collected  secretly  his  rifles,  revolvers, 
ammunition,  pikes,  blankets,  tents,  and  mis- 
cellaneous articles  for  a  campaign.  His  rather 
eccentric  actions,  and  the  irregular  coming 
and  going  of  occasional  strangers  at  his  cabin, 
created  no  suspicion  in  the  neighborhood. 
Cautiously  increasing  his  supplies,  and  gath- 
ering his  recruits,  he  appointed  the  attack  for 
the  24th  of  October;  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason  (fear  of  treachery,  it  is  vaguely  sug- 
gested,) he  precipitated  his  movement  in  ad- 
vance of  that  date.  From  this  point  the  oc- 
currences exhibit  no  foresight  or  completeness 
of  preparation,  no  diligent  pursuit  of  an  intelli- 
gent plan,  nor  skill  to  devise  momentary  ex- 
pedients ;  only  a  blind  impulse  to  act. 

On  Sunday  evening,  October  16th,  1859, 
Brown  gave  his  final  orders,  humanely  direct- 
ing his  men  to  take  no  life  where  they  could 
avoid  it.  Placing  a  few  pikes  and  other  im- 
plements in  his  one-horse  wagon,  he  started 
with  his  company  of  eighteen  followers  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  leaving  five  men  behind. 
They  cut  the  telegraph  wires  on  the  way,  and 
reached  Harper's  Ferry  about  eleven  o'clock. 
He  himself  broke  open  the  armory  gates,  took 
the  watchmen  prisoners,  and  made  that  place 
his  headquarters.  Separating  his  men  into  small 
detachments,  he  took  possession  of,  and  at- 
tempted to  hold,  the  two  bridges,  the  arsenal, 
and  the  rifle-factory.  Next  he  sent  six  of  his 
men  five  miles  into  the  country  to  bring  in 
several  prominent  slave-owners  and  their 
slaves.  This  was  accomplished  before  day- 
light, and  all  were  brought  as  prisoners  to 
Brown  at  the  armory.  With  them  they  also 
brought  a  large  four-horse  farm  wagon,  which 
he  now  sent  to  transfer  arms  from  his  Kennedy 
farm  to  a  school-house  on  the  Maryland  side  of 
the  Potomac,  about  one  mile  from  the  town. 


Meanwhile,  about  midnight  of  Sunday,  they 
detained  the  railroad  train  three  hours,  but 
finally  allowed  it  to  proceed.  A  negro  porter 
was  shot  on  the  bridge.  The  town  began  to  be 
alarmed.  Citizens  were  captured  at  various 
points,  and  brought  to  swell  the  number  of  pris- 
oners at  the  armory,  counting  forty  or  fifty 
by  morning.  Still,  not  until  daylight,  and  even 
until  the  usual  hour  of  rising  on  Monday 
morning,  did  the  town  comprehend  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  trouble. 

What,  now,  did  Brown  intend  to  do  ?  What 
result  did  he  look  for  from  his  movement  thus 
far?  Amid  his  conflicting  acts  and  contradic- 
tory explanations,  the  indications  seem  clear 
only  on  two  or  three  points.  Both  he  and  his  men 
gave  everybody  to  understand  without  reserve 
that  they  had  come  not  to  kill  or  destroy,  but 
only  to  liberate  the  slaves.  Soon,  also,  he  placed 
pikes  in  the  hands  of  his  black  prisoners.  But 
that  ceremony  did  not  make  soldiers  of  them, 
as  his  favorite  maxim  taught.  They  held  them 
in  their  hands  with  listless  indifference,  remain- 
ing themselves,  as  before,  an  incumbrance  in- 
stead of  a  reenforcement.  He  gave  his  white 
prisoners  notice  that  he  would  hold  them  as 
hostages,  and  informed  one  or  two  that,  after 
daylight,  he  would  exchange  them  for  slaves. 
Before  the  general  fighting  began,  he  endeav- 
ored to  effect  an  armistice  or  compromise  with 
the  citizens,  to  stop  bloodshed,  on  condition 
that  he  be  permitted  to  hold  the  armory  and 
retain  the  liberated  negroes.  All  this  warrants 
the  inference  that  he  expected  to  hold  the  town, 
first,  by  the  effect  of  terror;  secondly,  by  the  dis- 
play of  leniency  and  kindness;  and  supposed 
that  he  could  remain  indefinitely,  and  dictate 
terms  at  his  leisure.  The  fallacy  of  this  scheme 
became  quickly  apparent. 

As  the  day  dawned  upon  the  town  and  the 
truth  upon  the  citizens,  his  situation  in  a  military 
point  of  view  was  already  hopeless, —  eighteen 
men  against  perhaps  1000  adults,  and  these 
eighteen  scattered  in  four  or  five  different 
squads,  without  means  of  mutual  support, 
communication,  or  even  contingent  orders ! 
Gradually,  as  the  startled  citizens  became 
certain  of  the  insignificant  numbers  of  the  as- 
sailants, an  irregular  street-firing  broke  out 
between  Brown's  sentinels  and  individuals 
with  firearms.  The  alarm  was  carried  to 
neighboring  towrns,  and  killed  and  wounded 
on  both  sides  augmented  the  excitement. 
Tradition  rather  than  definite  record  asserts 
that  some  of  Brown's  lieutenants  began  to 
comprehend  that  they  were  in  a  trap,  and 
advised  him  to  retreat.  Nearly  all  his  eulo- 
gists have  assumed  that  such  was  his  original 
plan,  and  his  own  subsequent  excuses  hint  at 
this  intention.  But  the  claim  is  clearly  unten- 
able. He  had  no  means  of  defensive  retreat, — 
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no  provisions,  no  transportation  for  his  arms 
and  equipage,  no  supply  of  ammunition.  The 
suggestion  is  an  evident  afterthought. 

Whether  from  choice  or  necessity,  how- 
ever, he  remained  only  to  rind  himself  more 
and  more  closely  pressed.  By  Monday  noon 
the  squad  in  the  rifle-works,  distant  one  mile 
from  the  armory,  had  been  driven  out,  killed, 
and  captured.  The  other  squads,  not  so  far 
from  their  leader,  joined  him  at  the  armory, 
minus  their  losses.  Already  he  was  driven  to 
take  refuge  with  his  diminished  force  in  the 
engine-house,  a  low,  strong  brick  building  in 
the  armory  yard,  where  they  barricaded  the 
doors  and  improvised  loop-holes,  and  into 
which  they  took  with  them  ten  selected  prison- 
ers as  hostages.  But  the  expedient  was  one 
of  desperation.  By  this  movement  Brown  lit- 
erally shut  himself  up  in  his  own  prison,  from 
which  escape  was  impossible. 

A  desultory  fire  was  kept  up  through  doors 
and  loop-holes.  But  now  the  whole  country 
had  become  thoroughly  aroused,  and  sundry 
military  companies  from  neighboring  towns 
and  counties  poured  into  Harper's  Ferry. 
Brown  himself  at  length  realized  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  position,  and  parleyed  for  leave  to 
retreat  across  the  river  on  condition  of  his  giv- 
ing up  his  prisoners ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Pres- 
ident Buchanan  also  took  prompt  measures; 
and  on  Monday  night  a  detachment  of  eighty 
marines  from  the  Washington  navy-yard,  un- 
der command  of  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee,  of 
the  United  States  army,  the  same  who  after- 
ward became  the  principal  leader  of  the  Con- 
federate armies  in  the  Rebellion,  reached  the 
scene  of  action,  and  were  stationed  in  the  arm- 
ory yard  so  as  to  cut  off  the  insurgents  from 
all  retreat.  At  daylight  on  Tuesday  morning 
Brown  was  summoned  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, but  he  refused.  The  instant  the  officer 
left  the  engine-house  a  storming-party  of  ma- 
rines battered  in  the  doors ;  in  five  minutes  the 
(  onflict  was  over.  One  marine  was  shot  dead 
in  the  assault;  Brown  fell  under  severe  sword 
and  bayonet  wounds,  two  of  his  son's  lay  dead 
or  dying,  and  four  or  five  ofhis  men  were  made 
ners,  only  two  remaining  unhurt.  The  great 
scheme  of  liberation  built  up  through  nearly 
three  years  of  elaborate  conspiracy,  and  de- 
id  to  'he  executed  in  defiance  of  law,  by 
individual  enterprise  with  pikes,  rifles,  forts, 
guerilla  war,  prisoners,  hostages,  and  plunder, 
was,  after  an  experimental  campaign  of  thirty- 
six  hours,  in  utter  collapse.  Of  Brown's  total 
force  of  twenty-two  men,  ten  were  killed,  five 
escaped,  and  seven  were  captured,  tried,  and 
hanged.  Of  the  townspeople,  five  had  been 
killed  and  eight  wounded. 

While  John  Brown's  ability  for  military 
leadership  is  too  insignificant  even  for  ridicule, 


his  moral  and  personal  courage  compelled  the 
admiration  of  his  enemies.  Arraigned  before 
a  Virginia  court,  the  authorities  hurried  through 
his  trial  for  treason,  conspiracy,  and  murder? 
with  an  unseemly  precipitancy,  almost  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  seem  the  accuser,  and  the 
commonwealth  the  trembling  culprit.  He  ac- 
knowledged his  acts  with  frankness,  defended 
his  purpose  with  a  sincerity  that  betokened 
honest  conviction,  bore  his  wounds  and  met 
his  fate  with  a  manly  fortitude.  Eight  years 
before,  he  had  written,  in  a  document  organiz- 
ing a  band  of  colored  people  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  to  resist  the  fugitive  slave  law: 
"  Nothing  so  charms  the  American  people  as 
personal  bravery.  The  trial  for  life  of  one  bold, 
and  to  some  extent  successful,  man,  for  defend- 
ing his  rights  in  good  earnest,  would  arouse 
more  sympathy  throughout  the  nation  than 
the  accumulated  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  more 
than  three  millions  of  our  submissive  colored 
population."  Even  now,  when  mere  Quixotic 
knight-errantry  and  his  own  positive  violation 
of  the  rights  of  individuals  and  society  had 
put  his  life  in  forfeit,  this  sympathy  for  his 
boldness  and  misfortune  came  to  him  in  large- 
measure.  Questioned  by  Governor  Wise,  Sen- 
ator Mason,  and  Representative  Vallandig- 
ham  about  his  accomplices,  he  refused  to  say 
anything  except  about  what  he  had  done,  and 
freely  took  upon  himself  the  whole  responsi- 
bility. He  was  so  warped  by  his  religious  train- 
ing as  to  have  become  a  fatalist  as  well  as  a 
fanatic.  "  All  our  actions,"  he  said  to  one  who< 
visited  him  in  prison,  "  even  all  the  follies  that 
led  to  this  disaster,  were  decreed  to  happen 
ages  before  the  world  was  made."*  The 
gloomy  philosophy  of  Calvin  is  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  mysteries  of  Brown's  life  and  deeds. 
He  was  convicted,  sentenced,  and  hanged 
on  the  2d  of  December.  Congress  met  a  few 
days  afterward,  and  the  Senate  appointed  an 
investigating  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
seizure  of  the  United  States  armory  and  ar- 
senal. The  long  and  searching  examination 
of  many  witnesses  brought  out  with  sufficient 
distinctness  the  varied  personal  plottings  of 
Brown,  but  failed  to  reveal  that  half  a  dozen 
radical  abolition  clergymen  of  Boston  were 
party  to  the  conspiracy ;  nor  did  they  then  or 
afterward  justify  their  own  conduct  by  showing 
that  Christ  ever  counseled  treason,  abetted 
conspiracy,  or  led  rebellion  against  established 
government.  From  beginning  to  end,  the 
whole  act  was  reprehensible,  and  fraught  with 
evil  result.  Modern  civilization  and  republican 
government  require  that  beyond  the  self-de- 
fense necessary  to  the  protection  of  life  and 
limb,  all  coercive  reform  shall  act  by  authority 
of  law  only. 

*  Sanborn  in  "Atlantic,"  Dec,  1875,  p.  718. 
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Upon  politics  the  main  effect  of  the  Harper's 
Ferry  incident  was  to  aggravate  the  temper  and 
increase  the  bitterness  of  all  parties.  Jefferson 
Davis,  of  Mississippi;  Mason,  of  Virginia;  and 
Fitch,  of  Indiana,  democratic  members  of  the 
Senate  investigating  committee,  sought  dili- 
gently but  unsuccessfully  to  find  grounds  to 
hold  the  Republican  party  at  large  responsible 
for  Brown's  raid.  They  felt  obliged  to  report 
that  they  could  not  recommend  any  legislation 
to  meet  similar  cases  in  the  future,  since  the 
"  invasion  "  of  Virginia  was  not  of  the  kind 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  but  was  "  sim- 
ply the  act  of  lawless  ruffians,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  no  public  or  political  authority."  * 
Collamer,  of  Vermont,  and  Doolittle,  of  Wis- 
consin, Republican  members  of  the  committee, 
in  their  minority  report,  considered  the  affair 
an  outgrowth  of  the  pro-slavery  lawlessness 
in  Kansas.  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  how- 
ever, apparently  with  the  object  of  still  further 
setting  himself  right  with  the  South,  and  aton- 
ing for  his  Freeport  heresy,  made  a  long  speech 
in  advocacy  of  a  law  to  punish  conspiracies 
in  one  State  or  Territory  against  the  govern- 
ment, people,  or  property  of  another;  once 
more  quoting  Lincoln's  Springfield  speech, 
and  Seward's  Rochester  speech  as  containing 
revolutionary  doctrines. 

In  the  country  at  large,  as  in  Congress,  the 
John  Brown  raid  excited  bitter  discussion  and 
radically  diverse  comment, —  some  execrating 
him  as  a  deserved  felon,  while  others  exalted 
him  as  a  saint.  His  Boston  friends  particularly, 
who  had  encouraged  him  with  either  voice  or 
money,  were  extravagant  in  their  demonstra- 
tions of  approval  and  admiration.  On  the  day 
of  his  execution  religious  services  were  held, 
and  funeral  bells  were  tolled.  "  Some  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,"  said  Thoreau,  "  Christ 
was  crucified ;  this  morning,  perchance,  Cap- 
tain Brown  was  hung.  These  are  the  two  ends 
of  a  chain  which  is  not  without  its  links."  f 
"  The  road  to  heaven,"  said  Theodore  Parker, 
"is  as  short  from  the  gallows  as  from  a  throne; 
perhaps,  also,  as  easy."  Emerson,  using  a  yet 
stronger  figure,  had  already  called  him  "  a  new 
saint,  waiting  yet  his  martyrdom,  and  who,  if* 
he  shall  suffer,  will  make  the  gallows  glorious 
like  the  cross."  \ 

Amid  this  conflict  of  argument,  public 
opinion  in  the  free  States  gravitated  to  neither 
extreme.  It  accepted  neither  the  declara- 
tion of  the  great  orator  Wendell  Phillips, 
that  "  the  lesson  of  the  hour  is  insurrection,"§ 
nor  the  assertion  of  the  great  lawyer  Charles 

*  Mason  Report,  p.  18. 

t  Redpath,  "  Echoes  of  Harper's  Ferry,"  p.  41. 
%  Cooke's  Life  of  Emerson,  p.  140. 
$  Lecture  at  Brooklyn,  November  1st,  1859.  "Echoes 
of  Harper's  Ferry,"  p.  43. 


O'Conor,  that  slavery  "  is  in  its  own  nature, 
as  an  institution,  beneficial  to  both  races."  j| 

This  chapter  would  be  incomplete  if  we 
neglected  to  emote  Mr.  Lincoln's  opinion  of 
the  Harper's  Ferry  attempt.  His  quiet  and 
common-sense  criticism  of  the  affair,  pro 
nounced  a  few  months  after  its  occurs 
was  substantially  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
average  public  judgment  has  come  after  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  : 

"  Slave  insurrections  arc  no  more  common  now  than 
they  were  before  the  Republican  party  was  organized. 
What  induced  the  Southampton  insurrection,  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  in  which  at  least  three  times  as 
many  lives  were  lost  as  at  Harper's  Ferry  ?  You  can 
scarcely  stretch  your  very  elastic  fancy  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Southampton  was  '  got  up  by  Black  Repub- 
licanism.' In  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  United 
States,  I  do  not  think  a  general  or  even  a  very  extensive 
slave  insurrection  is  possible.  The  indispensable 
concert  of  action  cannot  be  attained.  The  slaves  have 
no  means  of  rapid  communication;  nor  can  incendiary 
freemen,  black  or  white,  supply  it.  The  explosive 
materials  are  everywhere  in  parcels ;  but  there  neither 
are  nor  can  be  supplied  the  indispensable  connecting 
trains. 

"  Much  is  said  by  Southern  people  about  the  affec- 
tion of  slaves  for  their  masters  and  mistresses  ;  and  a 
part  of  it,  at  least,  is  true.  A  plot  for  an  uprising 
could  scarcely  be  devised  and  communicated  to  twenty 
individuals  before  some  one  of  them,  to  save  the  life  o'f 
a  favorite  master  or  mistress,  would  divulge  it.  This 
is  the  rule ;  and  the  slave  revolution  in  Hayti  was  not 
an  exception  to  it,  but  a  case  occurring  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  gunpowder  plot  of  British  history, 
though  not  connected  with  slaves,  was  more  in  point. 
In  that  case,  only  about  twenty  were  admitted  to  the 
secret;  and  yet  one  of  them,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  a 
friend,  betrayed  the  plot  to  that  friend,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, averted  the  calamity.  Occasional  poisonings 
from  the  kitchen,  and  open  or  stealthy  assassinations 
in  the  field,  and  local  revolts  extending  to  a  score  or  so, 
will  continue  to  occur  as  the  natural  results  of  slavery  ; 
but  no  general  insurrection  of  slaves,  as  I  think,  can 
happen  in  this  country  for  a  long  time.  Whoever 
much  fears  or  much  hopes  for  such  an  event,  will  be 
alike  disappointed.    .    .    . 

"  John  Brown's  effort  was  peculiar.  It  was  not  a 
slave  insurrection.  It  was  an  attempt  by  white  men  to 
get  up  a  revolt  among  slaves,  in  which  the  slaves  re- 
fused to  participate.  In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd  that  the 
slaves,  with  all  their  ignorance,  saw  plainly  enough  it 
could  not  succeed.  That  affair,  in  its  philosophy,  cor- 
responds with  the  many  attempts  related  in  history,  at 
the  assassination  of  kings  and  emperors.  An  enthusi- 
ast broods  over  the  oppression  of  a  people  till  he 
fancies  himself  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  liberate 
them.  He  ventures  the  attempt,  which  ends  in  little 
else  than  his  own  execution.  Orsini's  attempt  on 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  John  Brown's  attempt  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  were,  in  their  philosophy,  precisely  the 
same.  The  eagerness  to  cast  blame  on  old  England  in 
the  one  case,  and  on  New  England  in  the  other,  does 
not  disprove  the  sameness  of  The  two  things."  7\ 

The  aggravation  of  partisan  temper  over  the 
Harper's  Ferry  incident  found  a  manifestation 

||  Letter  to  Committee  of  Merchants,  December  20th, 
1859.     "  Echoes  of  Harper's  Ferry,"  p.  290. 

•Jf  Lincoln,  Cooper  Institute  speech,  Feb.  27th,  1S60. 
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in  a  contest  over  the  Speakership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  prolonged  and 
bitter  as  that  which  attended  the  election  of 
Banks.  In  the  Congressional  elections  of 
1858,  following  the  Lecompton  controversy, 
the  Democrats  had  once  more  lost  control  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  there  having 
been  chosen  113  Republicans,  93  Administra- 
tion Democrats, 8  anti-Lecompton  Democrats, 
and  23  South  Americans,  as  they  were  called; 
that  is,  members,  mainly  from  the  slave  States, 
opposed  to  the  Administration.* 

This  XXXVIth  Congress  began  its  session 
three  days  after  the  execution  of  John  Brown, 
and  the  election  of  a  Speaker  was  the  first 
work  of  the  new  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Republicans,  not  having  a  majority,  made 
no  caucus  nomination;  but  John  Sherman, of 
Ohio,  had  the  largest  following  on  the  first 
ballot,  and  thereafter  received  their  united  ef- 
forts to  elect  him.  At  this  point  a  Missouri 
member  introduced  a  resolution  declaring : 

"  That  the  doctrines  and  sentiments  of  a  certain  book 
called  '  The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South  —  How  to 
Meet  it,'  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  one  Hin- 
ton  R.  Helper  [of  North  Carolina],  are  insurrection- 
ary and  hostile  to  the  domestic  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  country,  and  that  no  member  of  this  House  who 
has  indorsed  and  recommended  it,  or  the  compend 
from  it,  is  fit  to  be  Speaker  of  this  House."  t 

This  resolution  was  aimed  at  Sherman, 
who  with  some  seventy  Republicans  of  the 
previous  Congress  had  signed  a  circular  in- 
dorsing and  recommending  the  book  upon  the 
general  statement  that  it  was  an  antislavery 
work,  written  by  a  Southerner.  The  book  ad- 
dressed itself  to  non-slaveholding  Southern 
whites,  and  was  mainly  made  up  of  statistics, 
but  contained  occasional  passages  of  intolerant 
and  vindictive  sentiment  against  slaveholders. 
Whether  it  could  be  considered  "  insurrection- 
ary "  depended  altogether  on  the  pro-slavery 
or  antislavery  bias  of  the  critic.  Besides,  the 
author  had  agreed  that  the  obnoxious  passages 
should  not  be  printed  in  the  compendium  which 
the  Republicans  recommended  in  their  circular. 
When  interrogated,  Mr.  Sherman  replied  that 
he  had  never  seen  the  book,  and  that  "  I  am 
opposed  to  any  interference  whatever  by  the 
people  of  the  free  States  with  the  relations  of 
master  and  slave  in  the  slave  States."  But  the 
disavowal  did  not  relieve  him  from  Southern 
enmity.  The  fire-eaters  seized  the  pretext  to 
charge  him  with  all  manner  of  "  abolition  " 
intentions,  and  by  violent  debate  and  the  ut- 
terance of  threats  of  disunion,  made  the 
House  a  parliamentary  and  almost  a  revolu- 


*  Tribune  Almanac,  i860. 
t  Globe,  December  5th,  1859,  p.  3. 
%  Lincoln    to     McNeill,   April    6th, 
"  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  p.  441. 
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tionary  babel  for  nearly  two  months.  Certain 
appropriations  were  exhausted,  and  the  treas- 
ury was  in  sore  need  of  funds.  Efforts  were 
made  to  adopt  the  plurality  rule,  and  to  choose 
a  Speaker  for  a  limited  period  ;  but  every  such 
movement  was  resisted  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating Sherman,  or  rather,  through  his  defeat 
to  force  the  North  into  unconditional  submis- 
sion to  extreme  pro-slavery  sentiment.  The 
struggle,  nominally  over  an  incident,  was  in 
reality  over  a  policy. 

On  January  30th,  i860,  Mr.  Sherman  with- 
drew his  name,  and  the  solid  Republican  vote 
was  given  to  William  Pennington  of  New  Jer- 
sey, another  Republican,  who,  on  February 
1st,  was  elected  Speaker  by  1 1 7  votes,  4  oppos- 
ing members  having  come  to  his  support. 
The  South  gained  nothing  by  the  obstruction- 
ist policy  of  its  members.  During  the  long  con- 
test, extending  through  forty-four  ballots,  their 
votes  were  scattered  among  many  candidates 
of  different  factions,  while  the  Republicans 
maintained  an  almost  unbroken  steadiness  of 
party  discipline.  On  the  whole,  the  principal 
results  of  the  struggle  were  to  sectionalize 
parties,  more  completely  ripen  Southern  senti- 
ment toward  secession,  and  combine  waver- 
ing voters  in  the  free  States  in  support  of  Re- 
publican doctrines. 

Lincoln's  cooper  institute  speech. 

Among  the  many  invitations  to  deliver  ad- 
dresses which  Lincoln  received  in  the  fall  of 
1859,  was  one  from  a  committee  asking  him 
to  lecture  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  in  a 
course  then  in  progress  there,  designed  for 
popular  entertainment.  "  I  wrote,"  said  Lin- 
coln, "  that  I  could  do  it  in  February,  pro- 
vided they  would  take  a  political  speech,  if  I 
could  find  time  to  get  up  no  other."  %  "  Your 
letter  was  duly  received  and  handed  over  to 
the  committee,"  was  the  response,  "  and  they 
accept  your  compromise.  You  may  lecture  at 
the  time  you  mention,  and  they  will  pay  you 
$200.  I  think  they  will  arrange  for  a  lecture 
in  New  York  also,  and  pay  you  $200  for 
♦that."  § 

Financial  obstacles,  or  other  reasons,brought 
about  the  transfer  of  the  engagement  to  a  new 
committee,  ||  and  the  invitation  was  repeated 
in  a  new  form  : 

"The  Young  Men's  Central  Republican  Union  of  this 
city  (New  York)  very  earnestly  desire  that  you  should 
deliver  what  I  may  term  a  political  lecture  during  the 
ensuing  month.  The  peculiarities  of  the  case  are 
these:  A  series  of  lectures  has  been  determined  upon. 
The  first  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Blair,  of  St.  Louis,  a 

%  Jas.  A.  Briggs  to  Lincoln,  November  1st,  1S59. 
MS. 

||  Jas.  A.  Briggs  in  New  York  "  Evening  Post," 
August  16th,  1867. 
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short  time  ago ;  the  second  will  be  in  a  few  days,  by 
Mr.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and  the  third  we  would  prefer 
to  have  from  you  rather  than  any  other  person.  Of 
the  audience  I  should  add  that  it  is  not  [that]  of  an 
ordinary  political  meeting.  These  lectures  have  been 
contrived  to  call  out  our  better,  but  busier,  citizens  who 
never  attend  political  meetings.  A  large  part  of  the 
audience  will  also  consist  of  ladies."  * 

Lincoln,  however,  remained  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  lecture  was  to  be  given  in 
Brooklyn,  and  only  learned  after  he  reached 
New  York  to  fulfill  his  engagement  that  he  was 
to  speak  in  the  Cooper  Instituted  When,  on 
the  evening  of  February  2  7th,  1 860,  he  stood  be- 
fore his  audience,  he  saw  not  only  a  well-filled 
house,  but  an  assemblage  of  listeners  in  which 
were  many  whom,  by  reason  of  his  own  modest 
estimate  of  himself,  he  would  have  been  rather 
inclined  to  ask  advice  from  than  to  offer  instruc- 
tion to.  William  Cullen  Bryant  presided  over 
the  meeting;  David  Dudley  Field  escorted  the 
speaker  to  the  platform;  ex-Governor  King, 
Horace  Greeley,  James  W.  Nye,  Cephas 
Brainerd,  Charles  C.  Nott,  Hiram  Barney,  and 
others  sat  among  the  invited  guests.  "  Since  the 
days  of  Clay  and  Webster,"  said  the  "  Tribune  " 
next  morning,  "  no  man  has  spoken  to  a  larger 
assemblage  of  the  intellect  and  mental  cul- 
ture of  our  city."  Of  course  the  presence  of 
such  a  gathering  was  no  mere  accident.  Not 
only  had  Lincoln's  name  for  nearly  two  years 
found  constant  mention  in  the  newspapers, 
but  both  friendly  and  hostile  comment  had 
coupled  it  with  the  two  ranking  political 
leaders  in  the  free  States  —  Seward  and  Doug- 
las. The  representative  men  of  New  York  were 
naturally  eager  to  see  and  hear  one  who,  by 
whatever  force  of  eloquence  or  argument,  had 
attracted  so  large  a  share  of  the  public  attention. 
We  may  also  fairly  infer  that,  on  his  part,  Lin- 
coln was  no  less  curious  to  test  the  effect  of 
his  words  on  an  audience  more  learned  and 
critical  than  those  collected  in  the  open-air 
meetings  of  his  Western  campaigns.  This  mu- 
tual interest  was  an  evident  advantage  to  both; 
it  secured  a  close  attention  from  the  house, 
and  insured  deliberation  and  emphasis  by  the 
speaker,  enabling  him  to  develop  his  argu- 
ment with  perfect  precision  and  unity,  reach- 
ing perhaps  the  happiest  general  effect  ever 
attained  in  any  one  of  his  long  addresses. 

He  took  as  his  text  a  phrase  uttered  by 
Senator  Douglas  in  the  late  Ohio  campaign, — 
"  Our  fathers,  when  they  framed  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live,  understood  this 
question  just  as  well,  and  even  better  than  we 
do  now."  Lincoln  defined  "  this  question," 
with"  a  lawyer's  exactness,  thus : 

*  C.  C.  Nott  to  Lincoln,  February  9th,  i860.    MS. 
t  Lincoln  to  McNeill,  April  6th,  i860.  Lamon,  "  Life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  p.  441. 
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"  Does  the  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal 
authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitution,  forbid  Mir 
Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  our 
Federal  Territories  ?  Upon  this  Senator  Douglas  holds 
the  affirmative,  and  the  Republicans  the  negative. 
This  affirmation  and  denial  form  an  issue,  and  this 
issue  —  this  question  —  is  precisely  what  the  text  de- 
clares our  fathers  understood  'better  than  we.'  " 

From  this  "  precise  and  agreed  starting- 
point  "  Lincoln  next  traced  with  minute  his- 
torical analysis  the  action  of  "  our  fathers  "  in 
framing  "  the  government  under  which  we  live," 
by  their  votes  and  declarations  in  the  Con- 
gresses which  preceded  the  Constitution,  and  in 
the  Congresses  following  which  proposed  its 
twelve  amendments  and  enacted  various  Terri- 
torial prohibitions.  His  conclusions  were  irre- 
sistibly convincing. 

"The  sum  of  the  whole  is,"  said  he,  "that  of  our 
thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed  the  original  Constitu- 
tion, twenty-one  —  a  clear  majority  of  the  whole  — 
certainly  understood  that  no  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to 
slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories;  while  all  the  rest 
probably  had  the  same  understanding.  Such  unques- 
tionably was  the  understanding  of  our  fathers  who 
framed  the  original  Constitution;  and  the  text  affirms 
that  they  understood  the  question  '  better  than  we.'  .  .  . 
It  is  surely  safe  to  assume  that  the  thirty-nine  framers 
of  the  original  Constitution  and  the  seventy-six  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  which  framed  the  amendments 
thereto,  taken  together,  do  certainly  include  those  who 
may  be  fairly  called  '  our  fathers  who  framed  the 
government  under  which  we  live.'  And  so  assum- 
ing, I  defy  any  man  to  show  that  any  one  of  them 
ever,  in  his  whole  life,  declared  that  in  his  under- 
standing any  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal 
authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade 
the  Federal  government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  Territories.  I  go  a  step  further.  I  defy  any 
one  to  show  that  any  living  man  in  the  whole  world 
ever  did,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
(and  I  might  almost  say  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  half  of  the  present  century),  declare  that  in  his 
understanding  any  proper  division  of  local  from  Fed- 
eral authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  Territories.  To  those  who  now  so  declare,  I 
give,  not  only  '  our  fathers  who  framed  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live,'  but  with  them  all  other 
living  men  within  the  century  in  which  it  was  framed, 
among  whom  to  search,  and  they  shall  not  be  able  to 
find  the  evidence  of  a  single  man  agreeing  with  them. 

"  Now,  and  here,  let  me  guard  a  little  against  being 
misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  are  bound 
to  follow  implicitly  in  whatever  our  fathers  did.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  discard  all  the  lights  of  current  ex- 
perience—  to  reject  all  progress,  all  improvement. 
What  I  do  say  is,  that  if  we  would  supplant  the  opin- 
ions and  policy  of  our  fathers  in  any  case,  we  should 
do  so  upon  evidence  so  conclusive,  and  argument  so 
clear,  that  even  their  great  authority,  fairly  considered 
and  weighed,  cannot  stand ;  and  most  surely  not  in  a 
case,  whereof  we  ourselves  declare  they  understood 
the  question  better  than  we." 

If  any  part  of  the  audience  came  with  the 
expectation  of  hearing  the  rhetorical  fireworks 
of  a  Western  stump-speaker  of  the  "  half-horse, 
half- alligator"  variety,  they  met  novelty  of  an 
unlocked  for  kind.  In  Lincoln's  entire  address 
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he  neither  introduced  an  anecdote  nor  essayed 
a  witticism ;  and  the  first  half  of  it  does  not 
contain  even  an  illustrative  figure  or  a  poeti- 
cal fancy.  It  was  the  quiet,  searching  exposi- 
tion of  the  historian,  and  the  terse,  compact 
reasoning  of  the  statesman,  about  an  abstract 
principle  of  legislation,  in  language  well-nigh 
as  restrained  and  colorless  as  he  would  have 
employed  in  arguing  a  case  before  a  court. 
Vet  such  was  the  apt  choice  of  words,  the  easy 
precision  of  sentences,  the  simple  strength  of 
propositions,  the  fairness  of  every  point  he  as- 
sumed, and  the  force  of  every  conclusion  he 
drew,  that  his  listeners  followed  him  with  the 
interest  and  delight  a  child  feels  in  its  easy 
mastery  of  a  plain  sum  in  arithmetic. 

With  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  his 
audience  thus  enlisted,  Lincoln  next  took  up 
the  more  prominent  topics  in  popular  thought, 
and  by  words  of  kindly  admonition  and  protest 
addressed  to  the  people  of  the  South,  showed 
how  impatiently,  unreasonably,  and  unjustly 
the\-  were  charging  the  Republican  party  with 
sectionalism,  with  radicalism,  with  revolution- 
ary purpose,  with  the  John  Brown  raid,  and 
kindred  political  offenses,  not  only  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  acts  to  justify  such  charges,  but 
even  in  the  face  of  its  emphatic  and  constant 
denials  and  disavowals.  The  illustration  with 
which  he  concluded  this  branch  of  his  theme 
could  not  well  be  surpassed  in  ^argumentative 
force. 

"  But  you  will  not  abide  the  election  of  a  Republi- 
can President !  In  that  supposed  event,  you  say,  you  will 
destroy  the  Union  ;  and  then  you  say,  the  great  crime 
of  having  destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us  !  That  is  cool. 
A  highwayman  holds  a  pistol  to  my  ear,  and  mutters 
through  his  teeth, '  Stand  and  deliver,  or  I  shall  kill  you, 
and  then  you  will  be  a  murderer  !'  To  be  sure  what  the 
robber  demanded  of  me  —  my  money  —  was  my  own ; 
and  I  had  a  clear  right  to  keep  it ;  but  it  was  no  more 
my  own  than  my  vote  is  my  own ;  and  the  threat  of 
death  to  me  to  extort  my  money,  and  the  threat  of 
destruction  to  the  Union  to  extort  my  vote,  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  in  principle." 

But  the  most  impressive,  as  well  as  the  most 
valuable,  feature  of  Lincoln's  address  was  its 
concluding  portion,  where,  in  advice  directed 
especially  to  Republicans,  he  pointed  out  in 
dis] passionate  but  earnest  language  that  the 
real,  underlying  conflict  was  in  the  difference 
of  moral  conviction  between  the  sections  as 
to  the  inherent  right  or  wrong  of  slavery,  and 
in  view  of  which  he  defined  the  proper  duty 
of  the  free  States. 

"A  few  ."'  said  he,  "to  Republicans.   Tt 

is  exceedingly  desirable  that  all  parts  of  this  great  Con- 
federacy shall  be  at  peace  and  in  harmony  one  with 
another.  Let  us  Republicans  do  our  part  to  have  it  so. 
Even  though  much  provoked,  let  us  do  nothing  through 
on  and  id  temper.  Even  though  the  Southern 
people  will  not  so  much  as  listen  to  us,  let  us  calmly 
consider  their  demands,  and  yield  to  them  if,  in  our 
deliberate  view  of  our  duty,  we  possibly  can.    Judging 


by  all  they  say  and  do,  and  by  the  subject  and  nature 
of  their  controversy  with  us,  let  us  determine,  if  we  can„ 
what  will  satisfy  them. 

"Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  uncon- 
ditionally surrendered  to  them  ?  We  know  they  will  not. 
In  all  their  present  complaints  against  us  the  Territo- 
ries are  scarcely  mentioned.  Invasions  and  insurrec- 
tions are  the  rage  now.  Will  it  satisfy  them  if,  in  the 
future,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  invasions  and  insur- 
rections ?  We  know  it  will  not.  We  so  know,  because 
we  know  we  never  had  anything  to  do  with  invasions 
and  insurrections  ;  and  yet  this  total  abstaining  does 
not  exempt  us  from  the  charge  and  the  denunciation. 

"  The  question  recurs,  What  will  satisfy  them  ?  Simply 
this :  We  must'not  only  let  them  alone,  but  we  must,, 
somehow,  convince  them  that  we  do  let  them  alone. 
This,  we  know  by  experience,  is  no  easy  task.  We 
have  been  so  trying  to  convince  them  from  the  very 
beginning  of  our  organization,  but  with  no  success.  In 
all  our  platforms  and  speeches  we  have  constantly 
protested  our  purpose  to  let  them  alone ;  but  this  has 
had  no  tendency  to  convince  them.  Alike  unavailing 
to  convince  them  is  the  fact  that  they  have  never  de- 
tected a  man  of  us  in  any  attempt  to  disturb  them. 

"  These  natural  and  apparently  adequate  means  all 
failing,  what  will  convince  them  ?  This,  and  this  only  : 
cease  to  call  slavery  wrong,  and  join  them  in  calling  it 
right.  And  this  must  be  done  thoroughly  —  done  in 
acts  as  well  as  in  words.  Silence  will  not  be  tolerated; 
we  must  place  ourselves  avowedly  with  them.  Sen- 
ator Douglas's  new  sedition  law  must  be  enacted  and 
enforced,  suppressing  all  declarations  that  slavery  is 
wrong,  whether  made  in  politics,  in  presses,  in  pulpits, 
or  in  private.  We  must  arrest  and  return  their  fugitive 
slaves  with  greedy  pleasure.  We  must  pull  down  our 
free-State  constitutions.  The  whole  atmosphere  must 
be  disinfected  from  all  taint  of  opposition  to  slavery 
before  they  will  cease  to  believe  that  all  their  troubles 
proceed  from  us. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  they  do  not  state  their  case  pre- 
cisely in  this  way.  Most  of  them  would  probably  say 
to  us,  '  Let  us  alone,  do  nothing  to  us,  and  say  what 
you  please  about  slavery. '  But  we  do  let  them  alone  — 
have  never  disturbed  them  ;  so  that,  after  all,  it  is  what 
we  say  which  dissatisfies  them.  They  will  continue  to 
accuse  us  of  doing  until  we  cease  saying. 

"  I  am  also  aware  they  have  not,  as  yet,  in  terms, 
demanded  the  overthrow  of  our  free-State  constitutions. 
Yet  those  constitutions  declare  the  wrong  of  slavery, 
with  more  solemn  emphasis  than  do  all  other  sayings 
against  it,  and  when  all  these  other  sayings  shall  have 
been  silenced,  the  overthrow  of  these  constitutions  will 
be  demanded  and  nothing  be  left  to  resist  the  demand. 
It  is  nothing  to  the  contrary  that  they  do  not  demand 
the  whole  of  this  just  now.  Demanding  what  they  do, 
and  for  the  reason  they  do,  they  can  voluntarily  stop 
nowhere  short  of  this  consummation.  Holding,  as  they 
do,  that  slavery  is  morally  right,  and  socially  elevating, 
they  cannot  cease  to  demand  a  full  national  recognition 
of  it,  as  a  legal  right  and  a  social  blessing. 

"  Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this  on  any  ground, 
save  our  conviction  that  slavery  is  wrong.  If  slavery 
is  right,  all  words,  acts,  laws,  and  constitutions  against 
it  are  themselves  wrong,  and  should  be  silenced  and 
swept  away.  If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly  object  to 
its  nationality  —  its  universality  !  if  it  is  wrong,  they 
cannot  justly  insist  upon  its  extension  —  its  enlarge- 
ment. All  they  ask  we  could  readily  grant,  if  we 
thought  slavery  right ;  all  we  ask  they  could  as  readily 
grant,  if  they  thought  it  wrong.  Their  thinking  it  right, 
and  our  thinkingit  wrong,  is  the  precise  fact  upon  which 
depends  the  whole  controversy.  Thinkingit  right,  as 
they  do,  they  are  not  to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  re- 
cognition, as  being  right ;  but  thinking  it  wrong  as  we 
do,  can  we  yield  to  them  ?  Can  we  cast  our  votes  with 
their  view  and  against  our  own  ?  In  view  of  our  moral,, 
social,  and  political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  this? 
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"  Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to 
let  it  alone  where  it  is,  because  that  much  is  due  to  the 
necessity  arising  from  its  actual  presence  in  the  nation ; 
but  can  we,  while  our  votes  will  prevent  it,  allow  it  to 
spread  into  the  national  Territories,  and  to  overrun  us 
here  in  the  free-States  ?  If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids 
this,  then  let  us  stand  by  our  duty,  fearlessly  and  ef- 
fectively. Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophis- 
tical contrivances  wherewith  we  are  so  industriously 
plied  and  belabored,  contrivances  such  as  groping  for 
some  middle  ground  between  the  right  and  the  wrong, 
vain  as  the  search  for  a  man  who  should  be  neither  a 
living  man  nor  a  dead  man,  such  as  a  policy  of '  don't 
care,'  on  a  question  about  which  all  true  men  do  care, 
such  as  Union  appeals  beseeching  true  Union  men  to 
yield  to  Disunionists ;  reversing  the  divine  rule,  and 
calling,  not  the  sinners,  but  the  righteous  to  repentance; 
such  as  invocations  to  Washington,  imploring  men  to 
unsay  what  Washington  said,  and  undo  what  Washing- 
ton did. 

"Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false 
accusations  against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  men- 
aces of  destruction  to  the  Government  nor  of  dungeons 
to  ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  that  faith, let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty 
as  we  understand  it." 

The  smiles,  the  laughter,  the  outbursts  of 
applause  which  greeted  and  emphasized  the 
speaker's  telling  points,  showed  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  his  arguments  met  ready  acceptance.  The 
next  morning  the  four  leading  New  York  dailies 
printed  the  speech  in  full,  and  bore  warm  tes- 
timony to  its  merit  and  effect. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  is  one  of  nature's  orators,"  said  the 
"Tribune,"  "using  his  rare  powers  solely  to  elucidate 
and  convince,  though  their  inevitable  effect  is  to  delight 
and  electrify  as  well.  We  present  herewith  a  very  full 
and  accurate  report  of  this  speech ;  yet  the  tones,  the 
gestures,  the  kindling  eye,  and  the  mirth-provoking 
look  defy  the  reporter's  skill.  The  vast  assemblage  fre- 
quently rang  with  cheers  and  shouts  of  applause,  which 
were  prolonged  and  intensified  at  the  close.  No  man 
ever  before  made  such  an  impression  on  his  first  appeal 
to  a  New  York  audience."  * 

A  pamphlet  reprint  was  at  once  announced 
by  the  same  paper;  and  later,  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  a  more  careful  edition  was  pre- 
pared and  circulated,  to  which  were  added  co- 
pious notes  by  two  members  of  the  committee 
under  whose  auspices  the  address  was  deliv- 
ered. Their  comment, printed  in  the  preface,  is 
worth  quoting  as  showing  its  literary  value  un- 
der critical  analysis. 

"  No  one  who  has  not  actually  attempted  to  verify 
its  details  can  understand  the  patient  research  and  his- 
torical labor  which  it  embodies.  The  history  of  our 
earlier  politics  is  scattered  through  numerous  journals, 
statutes,  pamphlets,  and  letters ;  and  these  are  defect- 
ive in  completeness  and  accuracy  of  statement,  and  in 
indices  and  tables  of  contents.  Neither  can  any  one  who 
has  not  traveled  over  this  precise  ground  appreciate 
the  accuracy  of  every  trivial  detail,  or  the  self-denying 
impartiality  with  which  Mr.  Lincoln  has  turned  from 
the  testimony  of  '  the  fathers'  on  the  general  question 
of  slavery,  to  present  the  single  question  which  he 
discusses.  From  the  first  line  to  the  last,  from  his  prem- 

*  "  New  York  Tribune,"  February  28th,  i860, 
t  Pamphlet  edition  with  notes  and  preface  by  Charles 
G.  Nott  and  Cephas  Brainerd,  September,  i860. 


ises  to  his  conclusion,  lie  travels  with  a  swift,  unerring 
directness  which  no  logician  ever  excelled, ai 
complete  and  full,  without  the  affectation  of  learning, 
and  without  the  stiffness  which  usually  accomp; 
dates  and  details.  A  single,  easy,  simple  sentence  of 
plain  Anglo-Saxon  words  contains  a  chapter  of  history 
that,  in  some  instances,  has  taken  days  of  labor  to  verify, 
and  which  must  have  cost  the  author  months  of  inves- 
tigation to  acquire."  t 

From  New  York  Lincoln  went  to  fill  other 
engagements  to  speak  at  several  places  in 
New  England,  where  he  met  the  same  enthu- 
siastic popular  reception  and  left  the  same- 
marked  impression,  especially  upon  the  more 
critical  and  learned  hearers.  They  found  no 
little  surprise  in  the  fact  that  a  Western  poli- 
tician, springing  from  the  class  of  unlettered 
frontiersmen,  could  not  only  mold  plain  strong 
words  into  fresh  and  attractive  phraseology, 
but  maintain  a  clear,  sustained,  convincing  ar- 
gument, equal  in  force  and  style  to  the  best  ex- 
amples in  their  college  text-books.  More 
interesting,  however,  than  the  experiences  of 
those  who  listened  to  him  are  the  comments 
of  Lincoln  himself  on  the  methods  by  which 
he  acquired  his  powers  as  an  orator.  A  clergy- 
man who  was  among  his  auditors  on  one  of 
these  occasions  has  recorded  the  following  as 
among  his  statements  in  a  conversation  he 
held  with  him  in  a  railroad  car : 

"  '  Ah  !  that  reminds  me,'  he  said '  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  which  occurred  in  New  Haven, 
the  other  day.  They  told  me  that  the  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  Yale  College — a  very  learned  man,  isn't 
he  ?  '  '  Yes,  sir,  and  a  very  fine  critic  too. '  '  Well,  I  sup- 
pose so;  he  ought  to  be  at  any  rate  —  they  told  me 
that  he  came  to  hear  me,  and  took  notes  of  my  speech, 
and  gave  a  lecture  on  it  to  his  class  the  next  day  ;  and, 
not  satisfied  with  that,  he  followed  me  up  to  Meriden 
the  next  evening,  and  heard  me  again  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Now,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  to  my  mind  very  extra- 
ordinary. I  have  been  sufficiently  astonished  at  my 
success  in  the  West.  It  has  been  most  unexpected. 
But  I  had  no  thought  of  any  marked  success  at  the 
East,  and  least  of  all  that  I  should  draw  out  such  com- 
mendations from  literary  and  learned  men  !  '    .    .    . 

"  'That  suggests,  Mr.  Lincoln,  an  inquiry  which  has 
several  times  been  upon  my  lips  during  this  conversa- 
tion. I  want  very  much  to  know  how  you  got  this  unusual 
power  of  "  putting  things. "  It  must  have  been  a  matter 
of  education.  No  man  has  it  by  nature  alone.  What 
has  your  education  been  ?  ' 

"'Well,  as  to  education,  the  newspapers  are  correct 
—  I  never  went  to  school  more  than  six  months  in  my 
life.  But,  as  you  say,  this  must  be  a  product  of  culture 
in  some  form.  I  have  been  putting  the  question  you 
ask  me  to  myself  while  you  have  been  talking.  I  say 
this,  that  among  my  earliest  recollections,  I  remember 
how,  when  a  mere  child,  I  used  to  get  irritated  when 
anybody  talked  to  me  in  a  way  I  could  not  understand. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  got  angry  at  anything  else  in  my 
life.  But  that  always  disturbed  my  temper,  and  has  ever 
since.  I  can  remember  going  to  my  little  bedroom, 
after  hearing  the  neighbors  talk  of  an  evening  with  my 
father,  and  spending  no  small  part  of  the  night  walking 
up  and  down,  and  trying  to  make  out  what  was  the  ex- 
act meaning  of  some  of  their,  to  me,  dark  sayings.  I 
could  not  sleep,  though  I  often  tried  to,  when  I  got  on 
such  a  hunt  after  an  idea,  until  I  had  caught  n;  and 
when  I  thought  I  had  got  it,  I  was  not  satisfied  until 
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I  had  repeated  it  over  and  over,  until  I  had  put  it  in 
language   plain  enough,  as   I  thought,  for  any  boy  I 

knew  to  comprehend.  This  was  a  kind  of  passion  with 
ind  it  has  stuck  by  me,  for  I  ani  never  easy  now, 
when  1  am  handling  a  thought,  till  I  have  bounded  it 
north  and  bounded  it  south  and  bounded  it  east  and 
bounded  it  west.  Perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  charac- 
teristic vou  observe  in  my  speeches,  though  I  never  put 
the  two  thing-  together  before.' 

"  '  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  thank  you  for  this.  It  is  the  most 
splendid  educational  fact  I  ever  happened  upon.  This 
is  genius,  with  all  its  impulsive,  inspiring,  dominating 
power  over  the  mind  of  its  possessor,  developed  by 
education  into  talent,  with  its  uniformity,  its  perma- 
nence, and  its  disciplined  strength,  always  ready,  always 
available,  never  capricious  —  the  highest  possession  of 
the  human  intellect.  But,  let  me  ask,  did  you  not  have 
a  law  e  lucation  ?  How  did  you  prepare  for  your  pro- 
fession ?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  yes  !  I  "  read  law,"  as  the  phrase  is  ;  that  is,  I 
became  a  lawyer's  clerk  in  Springfield,  and  copied  te- 
dious documents,  and  picked  up  what  I  could  of  law 
in  the  intervals  of  other  work.  But  your  question  re- 
minds me  of  a  bit  of  education  I  had,  which  I  am  bound 
in  honesty  to  mention.  In  the  course  of  my  law-reading 
I  constantly  came  upon  the  word  demonstrate.  I 
thought  at  first  that  I  understood  its  meaning,  but  soon 
became  satisfied  that  I  did  not.  I  said  to  myself,  "  What 
do  I  do  wdien  I  demonstrate  more  than  when  I  reason 
or  prove  ?  How  does  demonstration  differ  from  any 
other  proof?  "  I  consulted  Webster's  Dictionary.  That 
told  of  "  certain  proof"  "  proof  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt;  "  but  I  could  form  no  idea  of  what  sort  of 
proof  that  was.  I  thought  a  great  many  things  were 
proved  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  without  recourse 
to  any  such  extraordinary  process  of  reasoning  as  I 
understood  "  demonstration  "  to  be.  I  consulted  all  the 
dictionaries  and  books  of  reference  I  could  find,  but 
with  no  better  results.  You  might  as  well  have  de- 
fined blue  to  a  blind  man.  At  last  I  said,  "Lincoln, 
you  can  never  make  a  lawyer  if  you  do  not  understand 
what  demonstrate  means  ;  "  and  I  left  my  situation  in 
Springfield,  went  home  to  my  father's  house,  and  staid 
there  till  I  could  give  any  proposition  in  the  six  books  of 
Euclid  at  sight.  I  then  found  out  what  "  demonstrate  " 
means,  and  went  back  to  my  law  studies.' 

"  I  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  in  my  admiration 
at  such  a  development  of  character  and  genius  com- 
bined, '  Mr.  Lincoln,  your  success  is  no  longer  a  mar- 
vel.   It  is  the  legitimate  result  of  adequate  causes.'  "  * 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  report 
of  the  foregoing  conversation  was  not  written 
until  more  than  four  years  after  it  took  place. 
While  the  main  facts  and  ideas  are  doubtless 
given  with  reasonable  fidelity,  anything  like 
verbal  accuracy  in  recording  Mr.  Lincoln's 
phraseology  is  not  to  be  presumed.  Those 
acquainted  with  his  style  can  see  that  the  lan- 
guage is  clearly  that  of  his  interviewer,  though 
the  latter  has  evidently  reproduced  the  main 
current  of  the  conversation.  We  have  in  Mr. 
Lincoln's  own  handwriting  the  affirmance  of 
one  of  the  facts  mentioned  and  discussed.  In  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  early  life  which  he  wrote 
after  his  first  nomination,  to  serve  as  memo- 
randa for  a  campaign  biographer,  stands  this 
modest  sentence;  he  speaking  of  himself  in 
the  third  person  :  "  He    studied  and  nearly 

*  The  Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver  in  N.  Y.  "Independent," 
Sept.  ist,  1864. 


mastered  the  six  books  of  Euclid  since  he  was 
a  member  of  Congress."  In  the  frank  explana- 
tion made  in  the  interview  quoted  from,  we 
are  let  more  into  the  motives  and  details  of 
this  and  other  of  his  educational  experiences, 
and,  despite  the  verbal  defects  of  the  report, 
we  discern  the  strong  qualities  and  diligent 
methods  by  aid  of  which  he  attained  such 
rare  excellence  in  argument  and  oratory. 

THE  CHARLESTON  CONVENTION. 

The  great  political  struggle  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  between  Freedom  and 
Slavery,  was  approaching  its  culmination. 
The  "  irrepressible  conflict "  had  shifted  uneas- 
ily from  caucus  to  Congress;  from  Congress 
to  Kansas ;  incidentally  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  to  the  Congressional  elections  in  the  various 
States;  from  Kansas  it  had  come  back  with  re- 
newed intensity  to  Congress.  The  next  stage 
of  development  through  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  pass  was  the  Presidential  election  of 
i860,  where,  necessarily,  the  final  result  would 
depend  largely  upon  the  attitude  and  rela- 
tion of  parties,  platforms,  and  candidates  as 
selected  and  proclaimed  by  their  National 
conventions. 

The  first  of  these  National  conventions  was 
that  of  the  Democratic  party,  long  appointed 
to  meet  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  April 
23d,  i860.  The  fortunes  of  the  party  had  greatly 
fluctuated.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise had  brought  it  shipwreck  in  1854; 
it  had  regained  victory  in  the  election  of  Bu- 
chanan, and  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1856;  then  the  Lecompton 
imbroglio  once  more  caused  its  defeat  in  the 
Congressional  elections  of  1858.  But  worse 
than  the  victory  of  its  opponents  was  the  irrec- 
oncilable schism  in  its  own  ranks  —  the  open 
war  between  President  Buchanan  and  Senator 
Douglas.  In  a  general  way  the  Southern  de- 
mocracy followed  Buchanan,  while  the  North- 
ern democracy  followed  Douglas.  Yet  there  was 
just  enough  local  exception  to  baffle  accurate 
calculation.  Could  the  Charleston  Convention 
heal  the  feud  of  leaders,  and  bridge  the  chasm 
in  policy  and  principle  ?  As  the  time  ap- 
proached, and  delegation  after  delegation  was 
chosen  by  the  States,  all  hope  of  accommoda- 
tion gradually  disappeared.  Each  faction  put 
forth  its  utmost  efforts,  rallied  its  strongest 
men.  Each  caucus  and  convention  only  ac- 
centuated and  deepened  existing  differences. 
When  the  convention  met,  its  members  brought 
not  the  ordinary  tricks  and  expedients  of  poli- 
ticians with  carte  blanche  authority,  but  the 
precise  formulated  terms  to  which  their  con- 
stituencies would  consent.  They  were  only 
messengers,  not  arbitrators.    The  Charleston 
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Convention  was  the  very  opposite  of  its 
immediate  predecessor,  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
vention. At  Cincinnati,  concealment  and  am- 
biguity had  been  the  central  thought  and 
purpose.  Everybody  was  anxious  to  be  hood- 
winked. Delegates,  constituencies,  and  lead- 
ers had  willingly  joined  in  the  game  of 
"  cheat  and  be  cheated."  Availability,  har- 
mony, party  success,  were  the  paramount 
objects. 

No  similar  ambiguity,  concealment,  or  bar- 
gain was  possible  at  Charleston.  There  was 
indeed  a  whole  brood  of  collateral  issues  to 
be  left  in  convenient  obscurity,  but  the  central 
questions  must  not  be  shirked.  The  Lecomp- 
ton  quarrel,  the  Freeport  doctrine,  the  prop- 
erty theory,  the  "  slave-State  "  dogma,  the  Con- 
gressional slave  code  proposal,  must  be  boldly 
met  and  squarely  adjusted.  Even  if  the  dele- 
gates had  been  disposed  to  trifle  with  their 
constituents,  the  leaders  themselves  would  tol- 
erate no  evasion  on  certain  cardinal  points. 
Douglas,  in  his  Dorr  letter,  had  announced  that 
he  would  surfer  no  interpolation  of  new  issues 
into  the  Democratic  creed.  In  his  pamphlet 
reply  to  Judge  Black  he  repeated  his  deter- 
mination with  emphasis. 

"  Suppose  it  were  true  that  I  am  a  presidential'  as- 
pirant ;  does  that  fact  justify  a  combination  by  a  host 
of  other  presidential  aspirants,  each  of  whom  may  ima- 
gine that  his  success  depends  upon  my  destruction,  and 
the  preaching  a  crusade  against  me  for  boldly  avowing 
now  the  same  principles  to  which  they  and  I  were 
pledged  at  the  last  presidential  election  ?  Is  this  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  devising  a  new  test  of  political  or- 
thodoxy ?  .  .  .  I  prefer  the  position  of  Senator  or 
even  that  of  a  private  citizen,  where  I  would  be  at  lib- 
erty to  defend  and  maintain  the  well-defined  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party,  to  accepting  a  presidential 
nomination  upon  a  platform  incompatible  with  the 
principle  of  self-government  in  the  Territories,  or  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  States,  or  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution."  * 

This  declaration  very  clearly  defined  the 
issue  on  one  side.  On  the  other  side  it  was 
also  formulated  with  equal  distinctness.  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  already  recognized  as  the  ablest 
leader  of  the  Buchanan  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  wrote  and  submitted  to  the 
United  State  Senate,  on  February  2d,  i860,  a 
series  of  resolutions  designed  to  constitute  the 
Administration  or  Southern  party  doctrines, 
which  were  afterward  revised  and  adopted  by 
a  caucus  of  Democratic  Senators.!  These 
resolutions  expressed  the  usual  party  tenets ; 
and  on  two  of  the  controverted  points  asserted 
dogmatically  exactly  that  which  Douglas  had 
stigmatized  as  an  intolerable  heresy.  The 
fourth  resolution  declared  — 

*  Douglas's  Reply  to  Black.    Pamphlet,  Oct.,  1S59. 
t  Jefferson  Davis,  Senate  speech,  Globe,  May  17th, 
i860,  p.  2155. 
X  Halstead,  Conventions  of  i860. 


"  That  neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  legislature, 
whether  by  direct  legislation  or  legislation  of  an  in- 
direct and  unfriendly  character,  possesses  power  to  i  a- 
nul  or  impair  the  Constitutional  right  of  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  take  his  slave  property  into  the 
common  Territories,  and  there  hold  and  enjoy  the  same 
while  the  Territorial  condition  remain.-,." — Globe, 
March  1st,  i860,  p.  935. 

While  the  fifth  resolution  declared  — 

"  That  if  experience  should  at  any  time  prove  that 
the  judiciary  and  executive  authority  do  not  po 
means  to  insure  adequate  protection  to  constitutional 
rights  in  a  Territory,  and  if  the  Territorial  government 
shall  fail  or  refuse  to  provide  the  necessary  remedies 
for  that  purpose,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  sup- 
ply such  deficiency." 

Party  discipline  was  so  strong  among  the 
Democrats  that  public  expectation  looked 
somewhat  confidently  to  at  least  a  temporary 
agreement  or  combination  which  would  en- 
able the  factions,  by  a  joint  effort,  to  make  a 
hopeful  presidential  campaign.  But  no  prog- 
ress whatever  was  made  in  that  direction.  As 
the  clans  gathered  at  Charleston,  the  notable 
difference  developed  itself,  that  while  one 
wing  was  filled  with  unbounded  enthusiasm 
for  a  candidate,  the  other  was  animated  by  an 
earnest  and  stubborn  devotion  to  an  idea. 

"  Douglas  was  the  pivot  individual  of  the 
Charleston  Convention,"  wrote  an  observant 
journalist;  "every  delegate  was  for  or  against 
him;  every  motion  meant  to  nominate  or  not 
nominate  him ;  every  parliamentary  war  was 
pro  or  con  Douglas."  J  This  was  the  surface 
indication,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  it  was  the  actual  feeling  of  the  North- 
ern faction  of  the  Democratic  party.  Douglas 
was  a  genuinely  popular  leader.  He  had  the 
power  to  inspire  a  pure  personal  enthusiasm. 
He  had  aroused  such  hero-worship  as  may  be 
possible  in  modern  times  and  in  American 
politics.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  Lecompton 
controversy,  and  his  open  persecution  by  the 
Buchanan  Administration. made hisleadership 
and  his  candidacy  a  necessity  to  the  Northern 
Democrats. 

With  Southern  Democrats  the  feeling  went 
somewhat  deeper.  Forgetting  how  much  they 
owed  him  in  the  past,  and  how  much  they 
might  still  gain  through  him  in  the  future, 
they  saw  only  that  he  was  now  their  stumbling- 
block,  the  present  obstacle  to  their  full  and  fin- 
al success.  It  was  the  Douglas  doctrine,  squat- 
ter sovereignty,  and  "  unfriendly  legislation," 
rather  than  the  man  which  they  had  come  to 
oppose,  and  were  determined  to  put  down. 
Any  other  individual  holding  these  heresies 
would  have  been  equally  obnoxious.  They 
had  no  candidate  of  their  own  :  they  wor- 
shiped no  single  leader;  but  they  followed 
a  principle  with  unfaltering  devotion.  They 
clung  unswervingly  not  only  to  the  property 
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theory,  but  advanced  boldly  to  its  logical 
sequence, —  Congressional  protection  to  slav- 
ery in  the  Territories. 

Of  the  convention's  preliminary  work  little 

is  worth  recording. —  there   were  the  clamor 

and  protest  of  contesting  delegations  and  small 

fire  of  parliamentary  skirmishes,  by  which  fac- 

feel  and  measure  each  other's  strength. 

b  Gushing  was  made  permanent  chair- 
man, for  the  triple  reason  that  he  was  from 
Massachusetts,  that  he  was  the  ablest  presiding 
officer  in  the  body,  and  was  for  the  moment  filled 
with  blind  devotion  to  Southern  views.  The  act- 
ual temper  of  the  convention  was  made  manifest 
by  the  ready  agreement  of  both  extremes  to  join 
battle  in  making  the  platform  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  nomination  of  candidates.  The 
usual  committee  of  one  member  from  each 
State  was  appointed,  and  to  it  was  referred  the 
deluge  of  resolutions  which  had  been  showered 
upon  the  convention. 

Had  an  amicable  solution  of  the  slavery 
issue  been  possible,  this  platform  committee 
would  have  found  it,  for  it  labored  faithfully 
to  accomplish  the  miracle.  But  after  three  days 
and  nights  of  fruitless  suggestion  and  persua- 
sion, the  committee  re-appeared  in  conven- 
tion. Upon  four  points  they  had  come  to  either 
entire  or  substantial  agreement.  In  addition 
to  formally  re-affirming  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form of  1856,  they  advised  the  convention  to 
favor.  1.  The  faithful  execution  of  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law.  2.  The  protection  of  natural- 
ized citizens.  3.  The  construction  of  a  Pacific 
railroad.  4.  The  acquisition  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba.  But  upon  the  principal  topic,  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  they  felt 
compelled  to  report  that  even  an  approximate 
unanimity  was  impossible.  In  undisguised 
sorrow  they  proceeded  to  present  two  radically 

rent  reports.  The  convention,  not  yet  in 
the  least  realizing  that  the  great  Democratic 
party  had  suffered  fatal  shipwreck  in  the  se- 
cret caucus-room,  listened  eagerly  to  the  re- 


ports and  explanatory  speeches  of  the  majority 
and  minority  of  the  committee. 

The  majority  report  *  planted  itself  squarely 
upon  the  property  theory  and  Congressional 
protection.  Mr.  Avery,  of  North  Carolina,  said 
it  was  presented  in  the  name  of  17  States  with 
127  electoral  votes,  every  one  of  which  would 
be  cast  for  the  nominee.  He  argued  that  in 
occupying  new  Territories  Southern  men  could 
not  compete  with  emigrant-aid  societies  at 
the  North.  These  could  send  a  voter  to  the 
Territories  for  the  sum  of  $200,  while  it  would 
cost  a  Southern  man  $1500.  Secure  political 
power  by  emigration,  and  permit  the  Territo- 
rial legislatures  to  decide  the  slavery  question,, 
and  the  South  would  be  excluded  as  effectually 
as  by  the  Wilmot  proviso.  Cuba  must  be  ac- 
quired, and  the  flag  of  this  great  country  must 
float  over  Mexico  and  the  Central  American 
States.  But  if  you  apply  this  doctrine  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty,  and  establish  a  cordon  of 
free  States  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,, 
where  in  the  future  are  the  South  to  emigrate  ? 
They  asked  the  equal  right  to  emigrate  with 
their  property,  and  protection  from  Congress 
during  the  Territorial  condition.  They  would 
leave  it  to  the  people  in  convention  assem- 
bled, when  framing  a  State  constitution,  to 
determine  the  question  of  slavery  for  them- 
selves. They  had  no  purpose  but  to  have  a 
vexed  question  settled,  and  to  put  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  a  clear,  unclouded  platform, 
not  a  double-faced  one — one  face  to  the  North 
and  one  face  to  the  South. 

Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  presented  and 
defended  the  report  of  the  minority.f  It  as- 
serted that  all  questions  in  regard  to  property 
in  States  or  Territories  are  judicial  in  their 
character,  and  that  the  Democratic  party  will 
abide  by  past  and  future  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  concerning  them.  Mr.  Payne 
explained  that  while  the  majority  report  was 
supported  by  fifteen  slave  and  two  free  States,  %. 
representing  127  electoral  votes,  the  minority 


*  MAJORITY    REPORT. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  platform  adopted  at  Cincin- 
nati be  affirmed,  with  the  following  resolutions  : 

';  Resolved,  That  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States 
hold  these  cardinal  principles  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  :  First.  That  Congress  has  no  power 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Territories.  Second.  That  the 
Territorial  legislature  has  no  power  to  abolish  slavery 
in  any  Territory,  nor  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
slaves  therein,  nor  any  power  to  exclude  slavery  there- 
from, nor  any  power  to  destroy  or  impair  the  right  of 
xty  in  slaves  by  any  legislation  whatever. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  protect,  when  necessary,  the  rights  of  persons 
and  property  on  the  high  seas,  in  the  Territories,  or 
wherever  else  its  constitutional  authority  extends." 

t  MINORITY    REPORT. 

"  Resolved,  That  we,  the  Democracy  of  the  Union, 


in  convention  assembled,  hereby  declare  our  affirm- 
ance of  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  and  de- 
clared as  a  platform  of  principles  by  the  Democratic 
Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  the  year  1856,  believing 
that  Democratic  principles  are  unchangeable  in  their 
nature  when  applied  to  the  same  subject-matters ; 
and  we  recommend  as  the  only  further  resolutions, 
the  following  : 

"  Resolved,  That  all  questions  in  regard  to  the  rights 
of  property  in  States  or  Territories  arising  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  judicial  in  their 
character,  and  the  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  abide 
by  and  faithfully  carry  out  such  determination  of  these 
questions  as  has  been,  or  may  be  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States." 

t  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  California,  Oregon. 
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report  was  indorsed  by  fifteen  free  States  *  rep- 
resenting 176  electoral  votes.  He  argued  that, 
by  the  universal  consent  of  the  Democratic 
party,  the  Cincinnati  platform  referred  this 
question  of  slavery  to  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tories, declaring  that  Congress  shall  in  no 
event  intervene  one  way  or  the  other,  and  that 
all  controversies  shall  be  settled  by  the  courts. 
Now  the  proposition  of  the  majority  report  is 
to  make  a  complete  retraction  of  those  two 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Cincinnati  platform. 
The  Northern  mind  has  become  thoroughly 
imbued  with  this  great  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty.  You  cannot  tear  it  out  of  their 
hearts  unless  you  tear  out  their  heart-strings 
themselves.  "  I  repeat,  that  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  Congressional  non-intervention  we  are 
committed  by  the  acts  of  Congress,  we  are  com- 
mitted by  the  acts  of  National  Democratic 
Conventions  ;  we  cannot  recede  without  per- 
sonal dishonor,  and,  so  help  us  God,  we  never 
will  recede  !  " 

Between  these  extremes  of  recommendation 
another  member  of  the  platform  committee  — 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts — pro- 
posed a  middle  course.  He  advocated  the 
simple  re-affirmance  of  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form. If  it  had  suffered  a  double  interpreta- 
tion, so  had  the  Bible  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  But  beyond  serving  to  con- 
sume time  and  amuse  the  convention,  Mr. 
Butler's  speech  made  no  impression.  The 
real  tournament  of  debate  followed,  between 
William  L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  and  Senator 
Pugh,  of  Ohio. 

It  turned  out  in  the  end  that  Mr.  Yancey 
was  the  master-spirit  of  the  Charleston  Con- 
vention, though  that  body  was  far  from  enter- 
taining any  such  suspicion  at  the  beginning. 
In  exterior  appearance  he  did  not  fill  the  por- 
trait of  the  traditional  fire-eater.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  compact  middle-sized  man, 
straight-limbed,  with  a  square-built  head  and 
face,  and  an  eye  full  of  expression ; "  "  a  very 
mild  and  gentlemanly  man,  always  wearing  a 
genuinely  good-humored  smile,  and  looking 
as  if  nothing  in  the  world  could  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  his  spirits."  f  He  had,  besides,  a 
marvelous  gift  of  persuasive  oratory.  He  was 
the  Wendell  Phillips  of  the  South,  for,  like  his 
Northern  rival,  he  was  a  born  agitator.  Above 
all  his  colleagues,  he  was  the  brain  and  soul 
and  irrepressible  champion  of  the  pro-slavery 
reaction  throughout  the  Cotton  States.  He  was 


tireless  and  ubiquitous;  traveling,  talking,  writ- 
ing, lecturing,  animating  every  intrigue,  direct- 
ing every  caucus,  making  speeches  and  draft- 
ing platforms  at  every  convention.  To  defend, 
propagate, and  perpetuate  African  slavery  was 
his  mission.  He  was  the  ultra  of  the  ultras,  ac- 
cepting the  institution  as  morally  right  and 
divinely  sanctioned,  desiring  its  extension  and 
inclined  to  favor,  though  not  then  himself  ad- 
vocating the  re-opening  of  the  African  slave- 
trade.  He  held  that  all  Federal  laws  prohibit- 
ing such  trade  ought  to  be  repealed  so  that 
each  State  might  decide  the  question  for  it- 
self. Still  more,  Mr.  Yancey  was  not  only 
an  agitator  and  fire-eater,  but  for  years  an 
insidious,  persevering  conspirator  to  pro- 
mote secession.  Occupying  such  a  position, 
he  was  naturally  the  champion  of  the  Cotton 
States  at  Charleston.  The  defense  of  the  ultra 
demands  of  the  South  was  by  common  consent 
devolved  upon  him, J  and  it  was  understood 
long  beforehand  that  he  was  prepared  with  the 
principal  speech  from  that  side. 

In  full  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  then  at  Charleston  with  a 
predetermination  to  force  a  programme  of  dis- 
ruption expressly  designed  as  a  prelude  to  in- 
tended disunion,  Mr.  Yancey  stood  up  andwTith 
smiling  face  and  silvery  tones  assured  his  hear- 
ers that  he  and  his  colleagues  from  Alabama 
were  not  disunionists  per  se.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  speech.  Only  its  key-note  was 
new,  but  the  novelty  was  of  startling  import  to 
Northern  delegates.  The  Northern  Democrats, 
he  stated,  were  losing  ground  and  falling  before 
their  victorious  adversaries.  Why  ?  Because 
they  had  tampered  with,  and  pandered  to,  the 
antislavery  sentiment.  They  had  admitted  that 
slavery  was  wrong.  This  was  surrendering  the 
very  citadel  of  their  argument.  They  must  re- 
form their  lines  and  change  their  tactics.  They 
must  come  up  to  the  high  requirements  of  the 
occasion  and  take  anew  departure.  Theremain- 
der  of  his  speech  was  an  insinuating  plea  for 
the  property  doctrine  and  Congressional  inter- 
vention, for  which  the  galleries  and  conven- 
tion rewarded  him  with  long  and  earnest  ap- 
plause. Even  if  the  great  Southern  agitator's 
speech  had  been  wanting  in  point  and  elo- 
quence, success  was  supplied  by  the  unmis- 
takable atmosphere  and  temper  of  this  great 
Charleston  audience. 

The  more  astute  of  the  Douglas  delegates 
were  struck  with  the  dismay  of  a  new  revela- 


*  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota.  Massachusetts  presented  a  separate  report 
through  Mr.  Butler,  but  her  electoral  vote  is  included 
in  Mr.  Payne's  estimate. 

t  Halstead,  The  Conventions  of  i860,  pp.  5,  48. 


X  "  The  leadership  at  Charleston,  in  this  attempt  to 
divide  and  destroy  the  Democratic  party,  was  intrusted 
to  appropriate  hands.  Xo  man  possessed  the  ability, 
or  the  courage,  or  the  sincerity  in  his  object  for  such 
a  mission  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  gifted  Yancey." 
—  Douglas,  Senate  speech,  May  16th,  i860;  Appendix 
to  Congressional  Globe,  page  313. 
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tion.  Their  cause  was  lost  —  their  party  was 
gone.  Senator  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  resented  the  dic- 
tation of  the  advocates  oi  slavery  in  a  warmth 
of  just  indignation.  He  thanked  God  that  at 
Last  a  bold  and  honest  man  had  told  the  whole 
truth  o{  the  demands  of  the  South.  It  was 
now  before  the  country  that  the  South  did  de- 
mand an  advanced  step  from  the  Democratic 
party.  He  accurately  traced  the  downfall  of 
the  Northern  Democracy  to  her  changing  and 
growing  exactions.  Taunted  with  their  weak- 
ness, they  were  now  told  they  must  put  their 
hands  on  their  mouths  and  their  mouths  in  the 
dust.  ••  Gentlemen  of  the  South,"  said  Mr. 
Pugh,  ,;  you  mistake  us  —  we  will  not  do  it." 

Such  language  had  never  been  heard  in  a 
Democratic  National  Convention,  and  the 
hall  was  as  still  as  a  funeral.  This  was  Friday 
night,  the  fifth  day  of  the  convention.  "A 
crisis  "  had  long  been  whispered  of  as  the 
skeleton  in  the  party  closet.  It  seemed  to  be 
at  hand,  and  in  a  parliamentary  uproar  the 
';  question  "  was  vehemently  demanded,  but 
the  chairman  skillfully  managed  at  length  to 
secure  an  adjournment. 

The  "  crisis  "  had  in  reality  come  on  Thurs- 
day night,  in  the  committee-room,  in  the  hope- 
less first  double  report  of  its  platform  com- 
mittee. The  dissolution  of  the  convention 
did  not  take  place  till  the  Monday  following.  A 
great  party,  after  a  vigorous  and  successful 
life  of  thirty  years,  could  not  die  easily. 
The  speeches  of  x\very  and  Payne,  of  Yancey 
and  Pugh,  on  Friday,  were  recognized  as  cries 
of  defiance,  but  not  yet  accepted  as  moans  of 
despair.  On  Saturday  morning,  President 
Buchanan's  lieutenant,  Bigler,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, essayed  to  ride  the  storm  and  steer  to  a 
Southern  victory.  But  he  only  succeeded  in 
securing  a  recommittal  of  both  platforms  to 


the  committee.  Nothing,  however,  was  gained 
by  the  manoeuvre.  Saturday  afternoon  the 
committee  once  more  reported  the  same  dis- 
agreement in  slightly  changed  phraseology;* 
two  antagonistic  platforms,  presenting  the 
same  sharp  difference  of  principle  —  one  de- 
manding Congressional  intervention,  the  other 
insisting  upon  Congressional  non-intervention. 
Then  the  parliamentary  storm  was  unloosed 
for  the  remainder  of  that  day  with  such  fury 
that  the  chairman  declared  his  physical  in- 
ability to  continue  a  contest  with  six  hundred 
gentlemen  as  to  who  should  cry  the  loudest, 
and  threatened  to  leave  the  chair.  On  Mon- 
day, April  30th,  the  seventh  day  of  the  conven- 
tion, a  final  decision  was  reached.  By  a  vote  of 
165  to  138,  the  convention  voted  to  substitute 
the  minority  report  for  that  of  the  majority ; 
in  other  words,  to  adopt  the  Douglas  non- 
intervention platform. 

The  explosion  was  near,  but  still  delayed,  and 
the  Cotton-States  delegates  sat  sullenly  through 
a  tangle  of  routine  voting.  Finally,  the  ques- 
tion was  put  on  Butler's  proposition  to  adopt 
the  Cincinnati  platform  pure  and  simple.  This 
was  the  red  flag  to  the  mad  bull.  Mississippi 
declared  that  the  Cincinnati  platform  was  a 
great  political  swindle  on  one  half  the  States 
of  the  Union;  and  from  that  time  on,  though 
a  large  affirmative  vote  sustained  the  proposi- 
tion (2371^  to  65),  the  Cotton  States  ceased 
to  act  as  a  part  of  the  convention.  As  soon 
as  a  lull  in  the  proceedings  permitted,  Mr. 
Yancey  put  in  execution  his  programme  of 
demand,  disruption,  disunion,  and  rebellion, 
labored  for  through  long  years,  and  announced 
by  himself,  with  minute  distinctness,  three 
months  before.f  Led  by  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation, the  Cotton  States, —  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Tex- 


*  SECOND    MAJORITY    REPORT. 

u  Resolved,  That  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  at  Cincinnati  be  affirmed  with  the  follow- 
ing explanatory  resolutions  : 

"  First.  That  the  government  of  a  Territory  organized 
by  an  act  of  Congress  is  provisional  and  temporary, 
and,  during  its  existence,  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  an  equal  right  to  settle  with  their  property 
in  the  Territory  without  their  rights,  either  of  person 
or  property,  being  destroyed  or  impaired  by  Con- 
ional  or  Territorial  legislation. 

"  Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  all  its  departments,  to  protect,  when  necessary, 
the  rights  of  persons  and  property  in  the  Territories, 
and  wherever  else  its  constitutional  authority  ex- 
tends. 

"  Third.  That  when  the  settlers  in  a  Territory  having 
an  adequate  population,  form  a  State  constitution,  the 
right  of  sovereignty  commences,  and,  being  consum- 
mated by  admission  into  the  Union,  they  stand  on  an 
e  jual  footing  with  the  people  of  other  States,  and  the 
State  thus  organized  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  whether  its  constitution  prohibits  or  rec- 
ognizes the  institution  of  slavery." 
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"  I.  Resolved,  That  we,  the  Democracy  of  the 
Union,  in  convention  assembled,  hereby  declare  our 
affirmance  of  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted 
and  declared  as  a  platform  of  principles  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1856,  be- 
lieving that  democratic  principles  are  unchangeable 
in  their  nature  when  applied  to  the  same  subject- 
matters  ;  and  we  recommend  as  the  only  further 
resolutions  the  following: 

"  Inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion  exist  in  the 
Democratic  party  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
powers  of  a  Territorial  legislature  and  as  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  Congress  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Stales  over  the  institution  of  slavery  within 
the  Territories  : 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  abide  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  the  questions  of  constitutional  law." 

t  "  To  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Democracy  in  this  con- 
test, it  is  necessary  to  make  a  contest  in  its  Charleston 
Convention.  In  that  body  Douglas's  adherents  will 
press  his  doctrines  to  a  decision.  If  the  State-Rights 
men  keep  out  of  that  convention,  that  decision  must 
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as,  and  Arkansas, —  with  protests  and  speeches, 
with  all  the  formality  and  "  solemnity  "  which 
the  occasion  allowed,  seceded  from  the  Charles- 
ton Convention,  and  withdrew  from  the  delib- 
erations of  Institute  Hall. 

That  same  Monday  night  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton held  a  grand  jubilee.   Music,  bonfires,  and 

inevitably  be  against  the  South,  and  that  either  in  di- 
rect favor  of  the  Douglas  doctrine,  or  by  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  Cincinnati  platform,  under  which  Douglas 
claims  shelter  for  his  principles."  "  The  State-Rights 
men  should  present  in  thatconvention  their  demands  for 
a  decision,  and  they  will  obtain  an  indorsement  of  their 
demands,  or  a  denial  of  these  demands.  If  indorsed, 
we  shall  have  a  greater  hope  of  triumph  within  the 

Vol.  XXXIV.— 73. 


extravagant  declamation  held  an  excited  crowd 
in  Court-house  Square  till  a  late  hour ;  and  in 
a  high- wrought  peroration  Yancey  prophesied, 
with  all  the  confidence  and  exultation  of  a 
triumphant  conspirator,  that  "  perhaps  even 
now  the  pen  of  the  historian  was  nibbed  to 
write  the  story  of  a  new  revolution." 

Union.  If  denied,  in  my  opinion,  the  State-Rights 
wing  should  secede  from  the  convention,  and  appeal  to 
the  whole  people  of  the  South,  without  distinction  of 
parties,  and  organize  another  convention  upon  the 
basis  of  their  principles,  and  go  into  the  election  with 
a  candidate  nominated  by  it,  as  a  grand  constitutional 
party.  But  in  the  presidential  contest  a  black  Repub- 
lican may  be  elected.   If  this  dire  event  should  happen, 
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in  my  opinion  the  only  hope  of  safety 
for  the  South  is  in  a  withdrawal  from 
the  Union  before  he  shall  be  inaugu- 
rated :  before  the  sword  and  treasury 

o(  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
placed  in  the  keeping  oi  that  party.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  several  State 
legislatures  should  by  law  require  the 
governor,  when  it  shall  be  made  mani- 
fest that  the  black  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  shall  receive  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  to  call  a 
convention  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
5S<  mble  in  time  to  provide  for  their 
safety  before  the  4th  of  March.  1S61. 
1  f.  however,  a  black  Republican  should 

2  elected,  then,  in  pursuance  of 

ilicy  of  making  this  contest  with- 
in the  Union,  we  should  initiate  meas- 
ures in  Congress  which  should  lead  to 
a  repeal  of  all  the  unconstitutional  acts 
against  slavery.  If  we  should  fail  to 
obtain  so  just  a  system  of  legislation, 
then  the  South  should  seek  her  in- 
dependence out  of  the  Union." — 
Speech  of  W.  L.  Yancey  before  the 
Alabama  Democratic  Convention,  Jan- 
uary, 1S60. 

The  authors  copy  this  declaration 
of  Mr.  Yancey  from  a  campaign  pam- 
phlet issued  by  the  central  committee 
of  the  Douglas  party,  in  Washington, 
in   1S60.    They  have  been  unable  to 
find  the  original  newspaper  report,  but 
the  corroboration  and  fulfillment  of  the 
plot  here  indicated  are  found  in  the  offi- 
cial proceedings  of  the  Alabama  Con- 
vention and  the  Alabama  Legislature. 
The  convention  on  January  13th,  i860, 
expressly  instructed    its    delegation  at  Charleston  to 
secede  in  case  the  ultra-Southern  doctrines  were  not 
incorporated    in    the    National    Democratic  platform, 
and  sent   Mr.  Yancey  as  a  delegate  to  execute  their 
instructions,  which   he   did  as    the  text  states.     The 
Alabama  Legislature,  on  its  part,  passed  a  joint  res- 
olution,   which    the    governor    approved,    February 
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24th,  i860,  providing  "that  upon  the  election  of  a 
President  advocating  the  principles  and  action  of 
the  party  in  the  Northern  States  calling  itself  the 
Republican  party,"  the  governor  should  forthwith  call 
a  convention  of  the  State.  This  convention  was  duly 
called  after  the  election  of  Lincoln,  and  passed  the 
secession  ordinance  of  Alabama. 
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"  Of  star-dust  and  star-pilgrimages  " — 


HERE  has  recently  come 
nto  my  possession  the  ninth 
iron  meteorite  whose  fall 
to  the  earth  has  been  ob- 
served. It  is,  moreover, 
the  first  meteorite  which 
seems  to  evidence  a  direct 
connection  with  a  star- 
shower.  The  mass  acquires  still  further  in- 
terest from  the  fact  that  it  is  presumably  a 
fragment  of  the  famous  comet  of  Biela. 

A  brief  account  of  this  celestial  wanderer 
will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
The  Century,  in  which  magazine  the  essays 
of  the  astronomer  Langley  have  recently 
appeared. 

Astronomers  have  waited  patiently  for  the 


fall  to  the  earth's  surface,  at  the  time  of  the 
periodical  star-showers,  of  something  tangible, 
but  until  now  they  have  waited  in  vain. 

In  looking  over  a  considerable  amount  of 
astronomical  literature,  only  one  record  can  be 
found  of  the  falling  of  a  body  to  the  earth  at 
such  a  time;  this  was  near  Paris,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1 094,  when  "  many  shooting-stars  were 
seen,  and  a  very  large  one  was  said  to  have 
been  found  on  the  ground  as  a  glowing  sub- 
stance." 

From  the  24th  to  the  29th  of  November, 
1885,  the  earth  was  passing  through  a  train 
of  meteors  that  proceeded  from  the  constel- 
lation Andromeda,  and  once  formed  a  part  of 
Biela's  comet.  These  meteors  are  now  known 
to  astronomers  as  Andromedes  or  Bielids.  The 
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go  out  at  all  hours  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
to  see  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing,  this 
vane  was  connected  by  a  rod  with  a  dial  under 
the  roof  of  the  porch,  so  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  step  outside  the  door  and  look  up  at  this 
dial  to  see  to  what  quarter  the  hand  upon  it  was 
pointing.  Another  very  curious  contrivance  was 
a  little  dumb-waiter,  not  more  than  six  inches 
wide,  which  ran  from  the  wine-cellar  to  the 
dining-room,  its  upper  opening  being  covered 
with  a  movable  panel  in  the  wood-work  of  the 
mantel-piece.  In  this  dumb-waiter  were  two 
shelves,  each  one  large  enough  to  contain  a 
bottle  of  wine ;  the  butler  put  these  in  place 
in  the  cellar,  and  when  the  master  wanted 
them  he  pulled  them  up. 

Not  only  in  his  house,  but  in  its  grounds, 
Jefferson's  ingenuity  gave  itself  full  scope.  In 
order  that  every  one  might  take  whatever 
degree  of  exercise  inclination  or  the  weather 
made  desirable,  several  "  roundabouts  "  were 
laid  out  on  the  varying  surface  of  the  moun- 
tain. These  were  walks  or  roads  which  en- 
vironed the  house,  one  being  of  quite  mod- 
erate length,  and  not  far  from  the  mansion, 
while  the  longest  was  several  miles  in  extent, 
in  one  part  running  by  the  banks  of  the  River 
Rivanna  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Here  one 
could  walk  or  drive  around  and  around,  always 
amid  fair  scenery,  and  sometimes  reaching 
points  from  which  could  be  had  the  most  lovely 
views  of  far-stretching  plains  and  mountains. 

These  grounds  were  abundantly  enjoyed  by 
Jefferson's  numerous  friends,  especially  perhaps 
those  from  Europe,  who  were  not  accustomed 
to  see  art  so  pleasantly  commingled  with  what 
must  have  appeared  to  them  as  the  wildest  na- 
ture. Jefferson  was  a  very  systematic  man,  and 
could  always  be  relied  upon  to  appear  at  meal- 
time, but  one  day  dinner  was  long  kept  wait- 
ing for  his  visitor,  M.  Volney,  and  himself, 
who  were  out  walking.  It  afterwards  appeared 
that  the  two  philosophers  had  been  detained 
by  the  labor  of  damming  up  a  little  stream  in 
order  that  they  might  design  a  picturesque 
waterfall.  A  portrait  of  Jefferson  by  Kosciusko 
used  to  hang  in  the  room  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Randolph,  the  oldest  daughter,  a  flattering  in- 
scription, placed  beneath  it  by  the  artist,  having 
banished  it  from  the  more  public  apartments. 
What  became  of  this  portrait  is  not  known. 

The  entrance  hall,  in  which  stood,  very  ap- 
propriately on  opposite  sides,  busts  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Alexander  Hamilton,  is  a  somewhat 
remarkable  apartment.  It  is  the  largest  room 
in  the  house,  and  is  as  high  as  the  dome. 
There  is  a  railed  gallery  in  it  which  connects 
the  chambers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  there  was  to  have 
been  a  staircase  in  this  hall,  communicating 
with  this  gallery;  but  none  was  ever  built, 
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access  to  the  gallery  and  the  upper  room 
ing  obtained  by  small  and  inadequate  stairways 
in  inside  passages.  The  walls  of  the  hall  were 
adorned  not  only  with  horns  of  elk  and  moose, 
interspersed  with  Indian  and  Mexican  weap- 
ons and  implements,  but  with  great  bones  of 
mastodons,  and  other  fossil  remains,  and  with 
huge  specimens  of  native  minerals.  The  whole 
collection  is  calculated  to  produce  a  very 
American  impression  on  a  foreign  visitor. 

Indoors  and  out,  wherever  one  might  wan- 
der through  the  apartments  or  grounds  of  this 
delightful  home,  one  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  mind  or  the  hand  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  at  the  bottom  of  everything.  He 
thought  nothing  so  large  or  so  small  that  his 
ingenuity  or  his  care  need  not  be  exercised  upon 
it.  With  his  own  hands  he  made  all  the  plans  for 
the  buildings  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
he  has  left  behind  him  the  carefully  prepared 
drawings  of  a  gate-latch  which  he  invented. 

Jefferson's  hope  that  his  only  surviving 
child  would  be  left  the  mistress  of  Monticello 
was  not  fulfilled.  The  times  were  hard,  and, 
although  after  his  death  all  the  estates  were 
sold,  the  debts  were  not  paid,  and  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph was  obliged  to  leave  this  happy  "  Little 
Mountain,"  which  was  never  again  occupied 
by  Jefferson's  descendants. 

The  first  purchaser  of  Monticello  was  a  Dr. 
Barclay,  who  was  afflicted  with  the  morus  mul- 
ticaulis  disease,  and  he  cut  down  many  of  the 
beautiful  trees  about  the  house,  some  of  them 
exotics,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  a  mulberry 
grove, —  the  leaves  of  which  were  to  feed  the 
silk-worms  which  were  to  become  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  mansion.  But  his  cocoons  proving  to 
be  anything  but  golden,  the  doctor  gave  up  his 
silken  dreams  and  sold  the  estate. 

The  next  purchaser,  Captain  Levy,  kept  the 
house  in  good  condition ;  but  the  civil  war 
and  the  litigations  among  his  heirs,  which  con- 
tinued for  some  fifteen  years  after  the  captain's 
death,  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  beau- 
ties of  Monticello.  If  it  had  been  a  modern- 
built  house  it  would  have  gone  to  wreck  and 
ruin;  but  Jefferson  built  it  to  stay;  and, 
although  it  suffered  very  much,  especially  in 
regard  to  shutters,  window-sashes,  and  water- 
spouts, and  although  the  terraced  walks  which 
stretched  over  the  two  lines  of  out-buildings 
connecting  the  main  building  with  the  pavil- 
ions v/ere  destroyed,  and  were  replaced  by  or- 
dinary roofs,  the  whole  establishment  has  been 
put  in  excellent  order  by  the  present  owner, 
a  nephew  of  Captain  Levy,  and  is  now  as 
sound  and  substantial  a  country  mansion  as 
it  ever  was.  There  is  a  modern  air  about  its 
furnishings  and  fittings  which  is  not  Jefferso- 
nian,  but  the  house  is  still  Monticello. 
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But  Jefferson's  orchards  and  terraced  gar- 
dens, the  serpentine  flower-borders  on  the  west- 
ern lawn,  to  which  came  yearly  contributions 
from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris,  and  the 
beautiful  "  roundabout "  walks  and  drives  have 
all  disappeared  ;  while  in  the  little  graveyard 
on  the  mountain-side,  around  the  simple  mon- 
ument erected  to  the  memory  of  the  "Author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the 
.  te  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom,  and 
Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia,"  lie  the 
bones  of  five  generations  of  his  descendants, 
in  the  only  ground  they  inherited  from  him. 

Although  Thomas  Jefferson  died  owing 
much  money,  no  shadow  of  debt  now  rests 


upon  his  fame.  Having  no  son,  his  grandson, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  became,  at  an 
early  age,  the  general  manager  of  his  estates; 
and,  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph — then  living  at  Edge  Hill,  a  large  neigh- 
boring estate,  which  had  come  by  original 
grant  to  the  Randolph  family — set  himself  to 
work  to  pay  Mr.  Jefferson's  debts.  In  this  la- 
bor of  love  he  was  assisted  by  his  daughters, 
who  established  a  school,  which  soon  became 
a  noted  one,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping 
their  father  pay  what  was  due  to  the  creditors 
of  their  great  ancestor.  Their  efforts  were  en- 
tirely successful,  for  many  years  did  not  elapse 
before  every  cent  was  paid. 

Frank  R.  Stockton. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  NOMINATIONS. 

HOUGH  the  compact  voting 
body  of  the  South  had  retired 
from  the  Charleston  Conven- 
tion, her  animating  spirit  yet 
remained  in  the  numbers  and 
determination  of  the  anti-Doug- 
las delegates.  When  on  Tuesday  morning, 
May  rst,  the  eighth  day,  the  convention  once 
more  met,  the  Douglas  men,  with  a  view  to 
making  the  most  of  the  dilemma,  resolved  to 
force  the  nomination  of  their  favorite.  But 
there  was  a  lion  in  the  path.  Usage  and  tra- 
dition had  consecrated  the  two-thirds  rule. 
Stuart,  of  Michigan,  tried  vainly  to  obtain  the 
liberal  interpretation,  that  this  meant  "  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  given,"  but  Chairman  Cush- 
ing  ruled  remorselessly  against  him,  and  at 
the  instance  of  Howard,  of  Tennessee,  the 
convention  voted  (141  to  112)  that  no  person 
should  be  declared  nominated  who  did  not 
ive  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  the  full 
convention  was  entitled  to  cast. 

This  sealed  the  fate  of  Douglas.  The  Elec- 
toral College  numbered  303;  202  votes 
therefore  were  necessary  to  a  choice.  Voting 
for  candidates  was  duly  begun,  and  continued 
throughout  all  the  next  day  (Wednesday, 
May  2d).     Fifty-seven  ballots  were  taken  in 

'  The  first  ballot  stood  :  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  145^  ;  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  35^; 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  7;  R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
of  Virginia,  42  ;  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  12  ; 

*  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886-7.     All  rights  reserved. 


all;  Douglas  received  145^  on  the  first,  and 
on  several  subsequent  ballots  his  strength  rose 
to  152^.  The  other  votes  were  scattered 
among  eight  other  candidates  with  no  near 
approach  to  agreement.* 

The  dead-lock  having  become  unmistakable 
and  irremediable,  and  the  nomination  of  Doug- 
las under  existing  conditions  impossible,  all 
parties  finally  consented  to  an  adjournment, 
especially  as  it  became  evident  that  unless  this 
were  done  the  sessions  would  come  to  an  end 
by  mere  disintegration.  Therefore,  on  the 
tenth  day  (May  3d),  the  Charleston  Conven- 
tion formally  adjourned,  having  previously 
resolved  to  reassemble  on  the  18th  of  June,  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  several  States  make  provision  to  fill 
the  vacancies  in  their  delegations. 

Mr.  Yancey  and  his  seceders  had  mean- 
while organized  another  convention  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall.  Their  business  was  of  course 
to  report  substantially  the  platform  rejected 
by  the  Douglasites,  and  for  which  rejection 
they  had  retired.  Mr.  Yancey  then  explained 
to  them  that  the  adoption  of  this  platform  was 
all  the  action  they  proposed  to  take  until  the 
"rump  democracy"  should  make  their  nom- 
ination, when,  he  said,  "  it  may  be  our  privi- 
lege to  indorse  the  nominee,  or  our  duty  to 
proceed  to  make  a  nomination."  Other  seced- 

Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  6;  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, \yz\  Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut,  2j^; 
Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  I. 
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ers  were  more  impatient,  and  desired  that 
something  be  done  forthwith;  but  as  the  ses- 
sions were  continued  to  the  second  and  third 
day,  their  overflowing  zeal  found  a  safety- 
valve  in  their  speeches.  Mr.  Yancey's  pro- 
gramme prevailed,  and  they  also  adjourned 
to  meet  again  in  Richmond  on  the  nth  of 
June. 

At  the  time  of  the  disruption,  rumors  were 
current  in  Charleston  that  the  movement,  if  not 
prompted,  was  at  least  encouraged  and  sus- 
tained by  telegrams  from  leading  senators  and 
representatives  then  at  their  Congressional  du- 
ties in  Washington.  As  the  day  for  reassem- 
bling in  Baltimore  drew  near,  the  main  fact  was 
abundantly  proved  by  the  publication  of  an  ad- 
dress, signed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  Toombs,  Iver- 
son,  Slidell,  Benjamin,  Mason,  and  some  four- 
teen others,  in  which  they  undertook  to  point 
out  a  path  to  union  and  harmony  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  They  recited  the  withdrawal  of 
eight  States  at  Charleston,  and  indorsed  the 
step  without  qualification.  "We  cannot  re- 
frain," said  the  address,  "  from  expressing  our 
admiration  and  approval  of  this  lofty  mani- 
festation of  adherence  to  principle,  rising 
superior  to  all  considerations  of  expediency, 
to  all  trammels  of  party,  and  looking  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  defense  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  States."  They  then  alleged  that 
the  other  Democratic  States  remained  in  the 
convention  only  to  make  a  further  effort  to 
secure  "  some  satisfactory  recognition  of  sound 
principles,"  declaring,  however,  their  determi- 
nation also  to  withdraw  if  their  just  expectation 
should  be  disappointed.  The  address  now 
urged  that  the  seceders  should  defer  their 
meeting  at  Richmond,  but  that  they  should 
come  to  Baltimore  and  endeavor  to  effect  "  a 
reconciliation  of  differences  on  a  basis  of  prin- 
ciple." If  the  Baltimore  Convention  should 
adopt "  a  satisfactory  platform  of  principles," — 
and  their  votes  might  help  secure  it, —  then 
cause  of  dissension  would  have  ceased.  "  On 
the  other  hand,"  continues  the  address,  "  if  the 
convention,  on  reassembling  at  Baltimore,  shall 
disappoint  the  just  expectations  of  the  remain- 
ing Democratic  States,  their  delegations  can- 
not fail  to  withdraw  and  unite  with  the  eight 
States  which  have  adjourned  to  Richmond." 
The  address,  in  another  paragraph,  explained 
that  the  seventeen  Democratic  States  which 
had  voted  at  Charleston  for  the  seceders'  plat- 
form, "  united  with  Pennsylvania  alone,  com- 
prise a  majority  of  the  entire  electoral  vote 
of  the  United  States,  able  to  elect  the  Demo- 
cratic nominees  against  the  combined  opposi- 
tion of  all  the  remaining  States." 

This  was  a  shrewd  and  crafty  appeal.  Un- 
der an  apparent  plea  for  harmony  lurked  an 
insidious    invitation   to    Delaware,    Virginia, 


North  Carolina,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, California,  Oregon,  and  Pennsylvania 
to  join  the  seceders,  reconstruct  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  cut  off  all  the  "  popular  sover- 
eignty "  recusants,  and  secure  perpetual  as- 
cendency in  national  politics  through  the 
consolidated  South.  The  signers  of  this  ad- 
dress, forgetting  their  own  constant  accusation 
of  "  sectionalism  "  against  the  Republicans, 
pretended  to  see  no  impropriety  in  proposing 
this  purely  selfish  and  sectional  alliance.  If 
it  succeeded,  their  triumph  in  the  Union  was 
irresistible  and  permanent ;  if  it  failed,  it 
served  to  unite  the  South  for  secession  and  a 
slave  confederacy. 

If  any  Democrat  harbored  a  doubt  that 
the  proposed  reconciliation  meant  simply  a 
reunion  on  the  Davis- Yancey  platform,  the 
doubt  was  soon  removed.  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  Jefferson  Davis  was  press- 
ing to  a  vote  his  caucus  resolutions,  submitted 
in  February,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
Charleston  platform ;  and  this  brought  on  a 
final  discussion  between  himself  and  Douglas. 

Davis  had  begun  the  debate  on  the  7th  of 
May  by  a  savage  onslaught  on  "  Squatter 
Sovereignty  " —  a  fallacy,  he  said,  fraught  with 
mischief  more  deadly  than  the  fatal  upas, 
because  it  spread  its  poison  over  the  whole 
Union.*  Douglas  took  up  the  gauntlet,  and, 
replying  on  May  15th  and  16th,  said  he  could 
not  recognize  the  right  of  a  caucus  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  to  prescribe  new  tests  for 
the  Democratic  party.  Senators  were  not 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  making  platforms. 
Tha.t  was  the  duty  of  the  Charleston  Conven- 
tion, and  it  had  decided  in  his  favor,  platform, 
organization,  and  least  of  all  the  individual,  by 
giving  him  a  majority  of  fifty  votes  over  all 
the  other  candidates  combined.  He  reprobated 
the  Yancey  movement  as  leading  to  dissolu- 
tion and  a  Southern  confederacy.  The  party 
rejected  this  caucus  platform.  Should  the 
majority,  he  asked,  surrender  to  the  minority  ?  f 
Davis,  replying  on  the  17th,  contended  that 
Douglas  had  on  the  Kansas  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration put  himself  outside  the  Demo- 
cratic organization.  He  desired  no  divided 
flag  for  the  party.  He  preferred  that  the  sen- 
ator's banner  should  lie  in  its  silken  folds  to 
feed  the  moth  ;  "  but  if  it  impatiently  rustles  to 
be  unfurled  in  opposition  to  ours,  we  will  plant 
our  own  on  every  hill."  %  Douglas  retorted,  and 
again  attacked  the  caucus  dictation.  Why.  he 
asked,  are  all  the  great  measures  for  the  public 
good  made  to  give  place  to  the  emergency  of 
passing  some  abstract  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  politics  to  reverse  the  Democratic  piat- 

*  Globe,  May  7th,  i860,  p.  1940. 

t  Globe,  May  15th  and  16th.  i860.  Aopendix,  p,  312. 

X  Globe,  May  17th,  i860. 
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form,  under  supposition  that  the  representatives 
of  the  people  are  men  of  weak  nerve  who  are 
going  to  be  frightened  by  the  thunders  of  the 

Senate  Chamber?*  Davis  rejoined,  that  they 
wanted  a  new  article  in  the  creed  because  they 
could  not  get  an  honest  construction  of  the 
platform  as  it  stands.  "  If  you  have  been 
beaten  on  a  rickety,  double-construed  plat- 
form, kick  it  to  pieces,  and  lay  one  broad  and 
strong,  on  which  men  can  stand."  "  We  want 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  declaration  that 
negro  slaves  are  property,  and  we  want  the 
gnition  of  the  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  that  property  like  all 
other.' "  t  A  somewhat  restrained  undertone 
of  personal  temper  had  been  running  through 
the  debate,  and  Jefferson  Davis  could  not 
resist  an  expression  of  contempt  for  his  op- 
ponent. "  The  fact  is,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
a  declining  respect  for  platforms.  I  would 
sooner  have  an  honest  man  on  any  sort  of  a 
rickety  platform  that  you  could  construct,  than 
to  have  a  man  I  did  not  trust  on  the  best  plat- 
form which  could  be  made." 

Douglas  promptly  called  attention  to  the 
inconsistency  of  Davis's  method  of  forcing  his 
resolutions  with  one  breath  and  avowing  his 
indifference  to  a  platform  with  another,  espe- 
cially as  Yancey  and  his  followers  had  seceded 
on  the  platform  and  not  on  the  man;  but  he 
did  not  press  his  adversary  to  the  wall,  as  he 
might  have  done,  on  the  insincerity  which 
Davis's  sneer  exposed.  He  was  hampered 
by  his  own  attitude  as  a  candidate.  Douglas, 
who  had  received  a  hundred  and  fifty  votes 
at  Charleston,  and  who  expected  the  whole 
at  Baltimore,  could  not  let  his  tongue  wag  as 
freely  as  Davis,  who  had  received  only  a  vote 
and  a  half  at  Charleston,  and  could  count  on 
none  at  Baltimore ;  else  he  might  have  de- 
nounced him  on  the  score  of  patriotism.  For 
Jefferson  Davis,  like  Yancey,  only  not  so 
constantly,  and  like  so  many  others  of  that 
secession  coterie,  blew  hot  and  cold  about 
disunion  as  occasion  demanded.  This  same 
debate  of  May  17th  furnished  an  instructive 
example. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  day's  discussion 
Davis  indulged  in  a  repetition  of  the  old  alarm- 
cry  : 

■■  And  so,  sir,  when  we  declare  our  tenacious  adher- 
ence to  the  Union,  it  is  the  Union  of  the  Constitution. 
If  the  compact  between  the  States  is  to  be  trampled 
into  the  dust ;  if  anarchy  is  to  be  substituted  for  the 
usurpation  which  threatened  the  Government  at  an 
earlier  period  ;  if  the  Union  is  to  become  powerless 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established,  and  we 
inly  to  appeal  to  it  for  protection, —  then,  sir,  con- 
of  the  rectitude  of  our  course,  and  self-reliant 
within  ourselves,  we  look  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Union  for  the  maintenance  of  our  rights."  % 

*  Globe,  May  17th,  i860. 

t  Globe,  May  17th,  i860,  p.  2155. 


But  after  Douglas  had  made  a  damaging 
exposure  of  Yancey's  disunion  intrigues,  which 
had  come  to  light,  and  had  charged  their 
animus  on  the  Charleston  seceders,  Davis 
changed  his  tone.  He  said  there  were  not 
more  than  seventy-five  men  in  the  lodges  of 
the  Southern  Leagues.  He  did  not  think  the 
Union  was  in  danger  from  them, 

"  I  have  great  confidence,"  said  he,  "  in  the  strength 
of  the  Union.  Every  now  and  then  I  hear  that  it  is 
about  to  tumble  to  pieces;  that  somebody  is  going  to 
introduce  a  new  plank  into  the  platform,  and  if  he  does, 
the  Union  must  tumble  down ;  until  at  last  I  begin  to 
think  it  is  such  a  rickety  old  platform  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prop  it  up.  But  then  I  bring  my  own  judg- 
ment to  bear,  instead  of  relying  on  witnesses,  and  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Union  is  strong  and 
safe, —  strong  in  its  power  as  well  as  in  the  affections 
of  the  people."  § 

The  debate  made  it  very  plain  that  it  was  not 
reconciliation  but  domination  which  the  South 
wanted.  So  in  due  time  (May  25th)  the  Jef- 
ferson Davis  resolutions,  affirming  the  "  prop- 
erty "  theory  and  the  "  protection"  doctrine, 
were  passed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic senators. 

When  the  Charleston  Convention  proper 
reassembled  at  Baltimore,  it  was  seen  that  the 
programme  laid  out  by  Jefferson  Davis  and 
others  in  their  published  address  had  been 
duly  adopted.  The  seceders  had  met  at  Rich- 
mond, taken  a  recess,  and  now  appeared  at 
Baltimore  making  application  for  readmission. 
But  some  of  the  States  that  withdrew  at 
Charleston  had  sent  contesting  delegations, 
and  it  resolved  itself  into  tangled  rivalry  and 
quarrel  of  platforms,  candidates,  and  delega- 
tions all  combined.  For  four  days  a  furious 
debate  raged  in  the  convention  during  the 
day,  while  rival  mass-meetings  in  the  streets 
at  night  called  each  other  "  disorganizes," 
"  bolters,"  "  traitors,"  "  disunionists,"  and  "  ab- 
olitionists." When  Douglas,  before  a  test-vote 
was  reached,  sent  a  dispatch  suggesting  that 
the  party  and  the  country  might  be  saved  by 
dropping  his  name  and  uniting  upon  some 
other  candidate,  his  followers  suppressed  the 
dispatch. 

On  the  fifth  day  at  Baltimore  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  underwent  its  sec- 
ond "  crisis,"  and  suffered  its  second  disruption. 
This  time,  also,  the  secession  was  somewhat 
broadened;  Chairman  Cushing  resigned  his 
seat,  and  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
California  withdrew  wholly  or  in  part  to  join 
the  States  which  had  gone  out  at  Charleston. 

For  the  present  the  disunion  extremists  were 
keeping  their  scheme  too  well  masked  to  estab- 
lish clearly  its  historical  record.    But  the  signs 

X  Globe,  May  17th,  i860,  p.  215 1. 
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and  footprints  of  their  underplot  are  evident. 
Here  at  Baltimore,  as  at  Charleston,  and  as 
on  every  critical  occasion,  Mr.  Yancey  was 
conspicuously  present.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he 
was  no  doubt  persistently  intriguing  for  dis- 
union in  secret  while  ostentatiously  denying 
disunion  purposes  in  public. 

But  little  remained  to  do  after  the  disrup- 
tion at  Baltimore,  and  that  little  was  quickly 
done.  The  fragments  of  the  original  conven- 
tion continued  their  session  in  the  Front- 
street  Theatre,  where  they  had  met,  and  on 
the  first  ballot  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
for  President  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
The  seceders  organized,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Caleb  dishing,  in  Maryland  Institute 
Hall,  and  also  by  a  nearly  unanimous  ballot 
nominated  as  their  candidate  for  President, 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky.  Then  Mr. 
Yancey,  who  in  a  street  mass-meeting  had  de- 
clared that  he  was  neither  for  the  Union  per 
se  nor  for  disunion /<?r  se,  but  for  the  Consti- 
tution,* announced  that  the  Democracy,  the 
Constitution,  and,  through  them,  the  Union 
were  yet  safe. 

A  month  prior  to  the  reassembling  of  the 
Charleston  "  Rumps  "  above  described,  Balti- 
more had  already  witnessed  another  Presi- 
dential convention  and  nomination,  calling 
itself  peculiarly  "  National,"  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  "  sectional "  character  which  it 
charged  upon  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can parties  alike.  This  was  a  third  party, 
made  up  mainly  of  former  Whigs  whose  long- 
cherished  party  antagonisms  kept  them  aloof 
from  the  Democrats  in  the  South  and  the 
Republicans  in  the  North.  In  the  South,  they 
had  been  men  whose  moderate  antislavery 
feelings  were  outraged  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and  the  Lecompton 
trick.  In  the  North,  they  were  those  whose  tra- 
ditions and  affiliations  revolted  at  the  extreme 
utterances  of  avowed  abolitionists.  In  both 
regions  many  of  them  had  embraced  Know- 
nothingism,  more  as  an  alternative  than  from 
original  choice.  The  Whig  party  was  dissolved; 
Know-nothingism  had  utterly  failed  —  their 
only  resource  was  to  form  a  new  party. 

In  the  various  States  they  had,  since  the 
defeat  of  Fillmore  in  1856,  held  together  a 
minority  organization  under  names  differing  in 
different  localities.  All  these  various  factions 
and  fragments  sent  delegations  to  Baltimore, 
where  they  united  themselves  under  the  des- 
ignation of  the  Constitutional  Union  Party. 
They  proposed  to  take  a  middle  course  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  to 
allay  sectional  strife  by  ignoring  the  slavery 
question. 

Delegates  of  this  party,  regular  and  irregu- 
*  Halstead,  The  Conventions  of  i860. 


lar,  from  some  twenty-two  States,  convened  at 
Baltimore  on  the  9th  of  May.  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, of  Kentucky,  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  Washington  Hunt,  of  New  York, 
was  made  both  temporary  and  permanent 
chairman.  They  adopted  as  their  platform  a 
single  resolution  declaring  in  substance  that 
they  would  "  recognize  no  other  political  prin- 
ciple than  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  the 
Union  of  the  States,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws."  They  had  no  reasonable  hope  of 
direct  success  at  the  polls  in  November;  but 
they  had  a  clear  possibility  of  defeating  a  pop- 
ular choice,  and  throwing  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  in  that  case 
their  nominee  might  stand  on  high  vantage- 
ground  as  a  compromise  candidate.  This  pos- 
sibility gave  some  zest  to  the  rivalry  among 
their  several  aspirants.  On  their  second  bal- 
lot, a  slight  preponderance  of  votes  indicated 
John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  as  their  favorite,  and 
the  convention  made  his  nomination  unani- 
mous. Mr.  Bell  had  many  qualities  desirable 
in  a  candidate  for  President.  He  was  a  states- 
man of  ripe  experience,  and  of  fair,  if  not  brill- 
iant, fame.  Though  from  the  South,  his  course 
on  the  slavery  question  had  been  so  moderate 
as  to  make  him  reasonably  acceptable  to  the 
North  on  his  mere  personal  record.  He  had 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise and  the  Lecompton  outrage.  But  upon 
this  platform  of  ignoring  the  political  strife 
of  six  consecutive  years,  in  which  he  had  him- 
self taken  such  vigorous  part,  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  of  course  but  as  grain  between 
the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones. 

This  party  becomes  historic,  not  through 
what  it  accomplished,  but  by  reason  of  what 
a  portion  of  it  failed  to  perform.  Within  one 
year  from  these  pledges  to  the  Constitution, 
the  Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
Mr.  Bell  and  most  of  his  Southern  adherents 
in  the  seceding  States  were  banded  with  others 
in  open  rebellion.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Everett  and  most  of  the  Northern  members, 
together  with  many  noble  exceptions  in  the 
border  slave  States,  like  Mr.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky,  supported  the  Government  in  the 
war  with  patriotic  devotion. 

LINCOLN    NOMINATED    AT    CHICAGO. 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  power  and 
importance  of  the  great  WTest,  the  Republican 
National  Convention  was  called  to  meet  in 
Chicago  on  the  16th  of  May.  The  former  Pres- 
idential canvass,  though  resulting  in  the  de- 
feat of  Fremont,  had  nevertheless  shown  the 
remarkable  popular  strength  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  country  at  large ;  since  then,  its 
double  victory  in  Congress  against  Lecompton, 
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and  at  the  Congressional  elections  over  the  rep- 
resentatives who  supported  Lecompton,  gave  it 
confidence  and  aggressive  activity.  But  now 
it  received  a  new  inspiration  and  impetus  from 
the  Charleston  disruption.  Former  possibility 
was  suddenly  changed  to  strong  probability 
of  success  in  the  coming  Presidential  election. 
Delegates  were  not  only  quickened  with  a  new 
zeal  tor  their  principles ;  the  growing  chances 
spurred  them  to  fresh  efforts  in  behalf  of  their 
favorite  candidates.  Those  who  had  been 
prominently  named  were  diverse  in  antece- 
dents and  varied  in  locality,  each  however  pre- 
senting some  strong  point  of  popular  interest. 
Seward,  oi  New  York,  a  Whig  of  preeminent 
fame  :  Chase,  of  Ohio,  a  talented  and  zealous 
antislavery  Democrat,  an  original  founder  of 
the  new  party;  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  an 
old  Whig  high  in  personal  worth  and  political 
service  ;  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  former 
Democrat,  now  the  undisputed  leader  of  an  in- 
fluential tariff  State;  Bates,  of  Missouri,  an  able 
and  popular  antislavery  Whig  from  a  slave 
State ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  pop- 
ular estimation,  Lincoln,  of  Illinois. 

The  idea  of  making  Lincoln  a  Presidential 
candidate  had  occurred  to  the  minds  of  many 
during  his  growing  fame.  The  principle  of 
natural  selection  plays  no  unimportant  part 
in  the  politics  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
always  hundreds  of  newspapers  ready  to  "  nail 
to  the  mast-head  "  the  name  of  any  individual 
which  begins  to  appear  frequently  in  dispatches 
and  editorials.  A  few  months  after  the  close 
of  the  Lincoln- Douglas  debates,  and  long 
before  the  Ohio  speeches  and  the  Cooper 
Institute  address,  a  warm  personal  friend,  the 
editor  of  an  Illinois  newspaper,  wrote  him  an 
invitation  to  lecture,  and  added  in  his  letter : 

'•  I  would  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you  on  political 
matters,  as  to  the  policy  of  announcing  your  name  for 
the  Presidency,  while  you  are  in  our  city.  My  partner 
and  myself  are  about  addressing  the  Republican  ed- 
it >rs  of  the  State  on  the  subject  of  a  simultaneous 
announcement  of  your  name  for  the  Presidency."  * 

To  this  Lincoln  replied : 

'■'  As  to  the  other  matter  you  kindly  mention,  I  must 
in  candor  say  I  do  not  think  myself  fit  for  the  Presi- 
.     I  certainly  am  flattered  and  gratified  that  some 
partial  friends  think  of  me  in  that  connection;  but  I 
think  it  best  for  our  cause  that  no  concerted  ef- 
fort, such  as  you  suggest,  should  be  made."t 

A  much  more  hopeful  ambition  filled  his 
mind.  Notwithstanding  his  recent  defeat,  he 
did  not  think  that  his  personal  contest  with 
Douglas  was  yec  finished.  He  had  the  faith 
and  the  patience  to  wait  six  years  for  a  chance 
to  repeat  his  political  tournament  with  the 
"Little  Giant."     Prom   his  letter  quoted  in  a 

*  Pickett  to  Lincoln,  April  13th,  1859.    MS. 
t  Lincoln  to  Pickett,  April  16th,  1859.   MS. 


previous  chapter  we  know  he  had  resolved 
to  "fight  in  the  ranks"  in  i860.  From  an- 
other, we  know  how  generously  he  kept  faith 
with  other  Republican  aspirants. 

"  If  Trumbull  and  I  were  candidates  for  the  same 
office  you  would  have  a  right  to  prefer  him,  and  I  should 
not  blame  you  for  it ;  but  all  my  acquaintance  with  you 
induces  me  to  believe  you  would  not  pretend  to  be  for 
me  while  really  for  him.  But  I  do  not  understand 
Trumbull  and  myself  to  be  rivals.  You  know  I  am 
pledged  not  to  enter  a  struggle  with  him  for  the  seat 
in  the  Senate  now  occupied  by  him ;  and  yet  I  would 
rather  have  a  full  term  in  the  Senate  than  in  the  Presi- 
dency. "| 

This  spirit  of  fairness  in  politics  is  also  shown 
by  the  following  letter,  written  apparently  in 
response  to  a  suggestion  that  Cameron  and 
Lincoln  might  form  a  popular  Presidential 
ticket : 

"  Yours  of  the  24th  ult.  was  forwarded  to  me  from 
Chicago.  It  certainly  is  important  to  secure  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  Republicans  in  the  next  Presidential  con- 
test ;  and  not  unimportant  to  also  secure  Illinois.  As 
to  the  ticket  you  name,  I  shall  be  heartily  for  it 
after  it  shall  have  been  fairly  nominated  by  a  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  ;  and  I  cannot  be  committed 
to  it  before.  For  my  single  self,  I  have  enlisted  for  the 
permanent  success  of  the  Republican  cause ;  and  for 
this  object  I  shall  labor  faithfully  in  the  ranks,  unless, 
as  I  think  not  probable,  the  judgment  of  the  party  shall 
assign  me  a  different  position.  If  the  Republicans  of 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  shall  present  Mr.  Cam- 
eron as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  such  an  in- 
dorsement of  his  fitness  for  the  place  could  scarcely  be 
deemed  insufficient.  Still,  as  I  would  not  like  the  pub- 
lic to  know,  so  I  would  not  like  myself  to  know,  I  had 
entered  a  combination  with  any  man  to  the  prejudice 
of  all  others  whose  friends  respectively  may  consider 
them  preferable."  § 

Not  long  after  these  letters,  at  some  date 
near  the  middle  of  the  winter  of  1859-60,  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois 
met  at  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
and  in  a  more  pressing  and  formal  manner 
requested  him  to  permit  them  to  use  his  name 
as  a  Presidential  candidate,  more  with  the 
idea  of  securing  his  nomination  as  Vice-Pres- 
ident than  with  any  further  expectation.  To 
this  he  now  consented.  His  own  characteris- 
tic language,  however,  plainly  reveals  that  he 
believed  this  would  be  useful  to  him  in  his 
future  senatorial  aspirations  solely,  and  that 
he  built  no  hopes  whatever  on  national  pre- 
ferment. A  quarrel  was  going  on  among  rival 
aspirants  to  the  Illinois  governorship,  and 
Lincoln  had  written  a  letter  to  relieve  a  friend 
from  the  imputation  of  treachery  to  him  in 
the  recent  senatorial  contest.  This  act  of  jus- 
tice was  now  used  to  his  disadvantage  in  the 
scramble  for  the  Illinois  Presidential  delegates, 
and  he  wrote  as  follows : 

"I  am  not  in  a  position  where  it  would  hurt  much 
for  me  not  to  be  nominated  on  the  national  ticket ;  but 
I  am  where  it  would  hurt  some  for  me  to  not  get  the 

$  Lincoln  to  Judd,  Dec.  9th,  1859.   MS. 
§  Lincoln  to  Frazer,  Nov.   1st,  1859.  MS. 
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Lincoln's  letter  to  pickett,  concerning  the  presidency,     (from  a  photograph  furnished  by  robert  mcReynolds.) 


Illinois  delegates.  What  I  expected  when  I  wrote  the 
letter  to  Messrs.  Dole  and  others  is  now  happening. 
Your  discomfited  assailants  are  most  bitter  against  me  ; 
and  they  will  for  revenge  upon  me,  lay  to  the  Bates 
egg  in  the  South,  and  to  the  Seward  egg  in  the  North, 
and  go  far  towards  squeezing  me  out  in  the  middle 
with  nothing.  Can  you  not  help  me  a  little  in  this  mat- 
ter in  your  end  of  the  vineyard  ?  "  * 

The  extra  vigilance  of  his  friends  thus  in- 
voked, it  turned  out  that  the  Illinois  Republi- 
cans sent  a  delegation  to  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion, not  only  full  of  personal  devotion  to 
Lincoln,  but  composed  of  men  of  the  highest 
standing,  and  of  consummate  political  ability, 
and  their  enthusiastic  efforts  in  his  behalf  anion  g 
the  delegations  from  other  States  contributed 
largely  to  the  final  result. 

The  political  campaign  had  now  so  far  taken 
shape  that  its  elements  and  chances  could  be 
calculated  with  more  than  usual  accuracy.  The 
Charleston  Convention  had  been  disrupted 
on  the  1st  of  May,  and  adjourned  on  May  3d; 
the  nomination  of  John  Bell  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Union  party  occurred  on  May  9th.  The 
Chicago  Convention  met  on  May  16th;  and 
while  there  was  at  that  date  yet  great  uncer- 

*  Lincoln  to  Judd,  Feb.  9th,  i860.  MS.  Also  printed 
in  a  pamphlet. 


tainty  as  to  whom  the  dissevered  fragments  of 
the  Democratic  party  would  finally  nominate, 
little  doubt  existed  that  both  the  Douglas  and 
Buchanan  wings  would  have  candidates  in  the 
field.  With  their  opponents  thus  divided,  the 
plain  policy  of  the  Republicans  was  to  find  a 
candidate  on  whom  a  thorough  and  hearty 
union  of  all  the  elements  of  the  opposition 
could  be  secured.  The  party  was  constituted 
of  somewhat  heterogeneous  material;  a  lin- 
gering antagonism  remained  between  former 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  protectionists  and 
free-traders,  foreign -born  citizens  and  Know- 
nothings.  Only  on  a  single  point  could  all 
hitherto  agree, —  opposition  to  the  extension 
of  slavery. 

But  little  calculation  was  needed  to  show 
that  at  the  November  polls  four  doubtful 
States  would  decide  the  Presidential  contest. 
Buchanan  had  been  elected  in  1856  by  the 
vote  of  all  the  slave  States  (save  Maryland), 
with  the  help  of  the  free  States  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  California. 
Change  the  first  four  or  even  the  first  three  of 
these  free  States  to  the  Republican  side,  and 
they,  with  the  Fremont  States  of  1856,  would 
elect  the  President  against  all  the  others  com- 
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billed.  The  Congressional  elections  of  1S5S 
demonstrated  that  such  a  change  was  possible. 
But  besides  this,  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana 
were,  like  Ohio,  known  as  "  October  States," 
because  they  held  elections  for  State  officers 
in  that  month  ;  and  they  would  at  that  early 
date  give  such  an  indication  of  sentiment 
as  would  forecast  their  November  vote  for 
President,  and  exert  a  powerful,  perhaps  a 
decisive,  influence  on  the  whole  canvass. 
What  candidate  could  most  easily  carry 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  became  therefore  the  vital  question 
among  the  Chicago  delegates,  and  especially 
among  the  delegates  from  the  four  pivotal 
States  themselves. 

William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  was  nat- 
urally the  leading  candidate.  He  had  been 
longest  in  public  life,  and  was  highest  in  official 
rank.  He  had  been  governor  of  the  greatest 
State  of  the  Union,  and  had  nearly  completed 
a  second  term  of  service  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Once  a  prominent  Whig,  his  antece- 
dents coincided  with  those  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Republican  party.  His  experience  ran  through 
two  great  agitations  of  the  slavery  question. 
He  had  taken  important  part  in  the  Senate 
discussions  which  ended  in  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  and  in  the  new  contest 
growing  out  of  the  Nebraska  Bill  his  voice 
had  been  in  every  debate  from  "  Repeal  "  to 
"  Lecompton."  He  was  not  only  firm  in  his 
antislavery  convictions,  but  decided  in  his 
utterances.  Discussing  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia, he  proclaimed  the  "  higher  law  "  doc- 
trine* in  1850;  reviewing  Dred  Scott  and 
Lecompton,  he  announced  the  "irrepressible 
conflict  "t  in  1858.  He  had  tact  as  well  as  tal- 
ent; he  was  a  consummate  politician,  as  well  as 
a  profound  statesman.  Such  a  leader  could  not 
fail  of  a  strong  following,  and  his  supporters 
came  to  Chicago  in  such  numbers,  and  of  such 
prominence  and  character,  as  seemed  to  make 
his  nomination  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
delegation  from  New  York  worked  and  voted 
throughout  as  a  unit  for  him,  not  merely  to 
carry  out  their  constituents'  wishes,  but  with  a 
personal  zeal  that  omitted  no  exertion  or  sac- 
rifice. They  showed  a  want  of  tact,  however, 
in  carrying  their  street  demonstrations  for  their 

*  "  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  national  domain  is  ours. 
It  is  true  it  was  acquired  by  the  valor  and  with  the  wealth 
of  the  whole  nation.  But  we  hold,  nevertheless, no  ar- 
bitrary power  over  it.  We  hold  no  arbitrary  authority 
anything,  whether  acquired  lawfully  or  seized  by 
usurpation.  The  Constitution  regulates  our  steward- 
ship ;  the  Constitution  devotes  the  domain  to  union, 
»o  justice,  to  defense,  to  welfare,  and  to  liberty.  But 
there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution  which  regu- 
lates our  authority  over  the  domain,  and  devotes  it  to 
the  same  noble  purposes.  The  territory  is  a  part,  no 
inconsiderable  part,  of  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind, bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 


iavorite  a  little  to  excess ;  they  crowded  to- 
gether at  the  Richmond  House,  making  that 
hotel  the  Seward  headquarters,  with  some- 
what too  much  ostentation ;  they  marched 
every  day  to  the  convention  with  music  and 
banners  and  badges  ;  and  when  any  mention 
was  made  of  doubtful  States,  their  more  head- 
long members  talked  altogether  too  much  of 
the  campaign  funds  they  intended  to  raise. 
All  this  occasioned  a  reaction, —  a  certain 
mental  protest  among  both  Eastern  and 
Western  delegates  against  what  have  in 
later  days  come  to  be  characterized  as 
"  machine  "  methods. 

The  positive  elements  in  Seward's  charac- 
ter and  career  had  developed,  as  always  hap- 
pens, strong  antagonisms.  Having  many 
enthusiastic  friends,  he  had  also  very  active 
and  decided  opponents.  One  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  this  among  the  delegates  at 
Chicago  was  the  existence  of  a  strong  un- 
dercurrent of  opposition  to  his  nomination. 
This  opposition  was  as  yet  latent,  and  scat- 
tered here  and  there  among  many  State 
delegations,  but  very  intense,  silently  watch- 
ing its  opportunity,  and  ready  to  combine 
upon  any  of  the  other  candidates.  The  op- 
position soon  made  a  discovery :  that  of 
all  the  names  mentioned,  Lincoln's  was  the 
only  one  offering  any  chance  for  such  a 
combination.  It  needed  only  the  slightest 
comparison  of  notes  to  show  that  Dayton 
had  no  strength  save  the  New  Jersey  vote ; 
Chase  little  outside  of  the  Ohio  delegation; 
Cameron  none  but  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  Bates  had  only  his  Missouri  friends 
and  a  few  in  border  slave  States,  which 
could  cast  no  electoral  vote  for  the  Republi- 
cans. The  policy  of  the  anti-Seward  delegates 
was  therefore  quickly  developed,  namely,  to 
use  Lincoln's  popularity  as  a  means  to  defeat 
Seward. 

The  credit  of  the  nomination  is  claimed  by 
many  men,  and  by  several  delegations,  but 
every  such  claim  is  wholly  fictitious.  Lincoln 
was  chosen  not  by  personal  intrigue,  but 
through  political  necessity.  The  Republican 
party  was  a  purely  defensive  organization ; 
the  South  had  created  the  crisis  which  the 
new  party  was  compelled  to  overcome.    The 

verse.  We  are  his  stewards,  and  must  so  discharge 
our  trust  as  to  secure  in  the  highest  attainable  de- 
gree their  happiness." — William  H.  Seward,  Senate 
speech,  March  nth,  1850. 

t  "  Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision  means  ?  They 
who  think  that  it  is  accidental,  unnecessary,  the 
work  of  interested  or  fanatical  agitators,  and  therefore 
ephemeral,  mistake  the  case  altogether.  It  is  an  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring 
forces,  and  it  means  that  the  United  States  must  and 
will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slave- 
holding  nation,  or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation." — Sew- 
ard, Rochester  speech,  October  25th,  1858. 
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(FROM    A    DAGUERREOTYPE    TAKEN    ABOUT    1850.       LENT 

BY     ANSON     MALTBY.) 

The  ascendency  of  the  free  States,  not  the 
personal  fortunes  of  Seward,  hung  in  the 
balance.  Political  victory  at  the  ballot-box 
or  a  vital  transformation  of  the  institutions 
of  government  was  the  immediate  alternative 
before  the  free  States. 

Victory  could  only  be  secured  by  help  of 
the  electoral  votes  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana,  and  Illinois.  It  was  therefore 
a  simple  problem :  What  candidate  could 
carry  these  States  ?  None  could  answer  this 
question  so  well  as  their  own  delegates,  and 
these,  when  interrogated,  still  further  reduced 
the  problem  by  the  reply  that  whoever  else 
could,  Seward  certainly  could  not.  These  four 
States  lay  on  the  border  land  next  to  the 
South  and  to  slavery.  Institutions  inevitably 
mold  public  sentiment ;  and  a  certain  tender- 
ness toward  the  "  property  "  of  neighbors  and 
friends  infected  their  people.  They  shrunk 
from  the  reproach  of  being  "  abohtionized." 
They  would  vote  for  a  conservative  Republi- 
can ;  but  Seward  and  radicalism  and  "  higher 
law  "  would  bring  them  inevitable  defeat. 

Who,  then,  could  carry  these  doubtful  and 
pivotal  States  ?  This  second  branch  of  the 
question  also  found  its  ready  answer.  The 
contest  in  these  States  would  be  not  against 
a  Territorial  slave  code,  but  against  "  popular 
sovereignty  ";  not  with  Buchanan's  candidate, 
but  with  Douglas;  and  for  Douglas  there 
was  only  a  single  antagonist,  tried  and  true- 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Such,  we  may  reasona- 
Voi..  XXXIV.— 92. 


bly  infer,  was  the  substaru  e  of  the  discu 
and  argument  which  ran  through  the  caucus- 
rooms  of  the  delegates,  day  and  night,  during 
the  16th  and  17th  of  May.  Meanwhile  the 
Seward  men  were  not  idle ;  having  the  large- 
New  York  delegation  to  begin  with, and  count- 
ing the  many  positive  committals  from  other 
States,  their  strength  and  organization  seemed 
impregnable.  The  opposing  delegations,  each 
still  nursing  the  chances  of  its  own  candidate, 
hesitated  to  give  any  positive  promises  to 
each  other.  At  midnight  of  May  17th, 
Horace  Greeley,*  one  of  Seward's  strongest 
opponents,  and  perhaps  better  informed  than 
any  other  single  delegate,  telegraphed  his 
conclusion  "  that  the  opposition  to  Governor 
Seward  cannot  concentrate  on  any  candidate, 
and  that  he  will  be  nominated."  f 

Chicago  was  already  a  city  of  a  hundred 
thousand  souls.  Thirty  to  forty  thousand 
visitors,  full  of  life,  hope,  ambition,  most  of 
them  from  the  progressive  group  of  incircling 
North-western  States,  and  strung  to  the  high- 
est tension  of  political  excitement,  had  come 
to  attend  the  convention.  Charleston  had 
shown  a  great  party  in  the  ebb-tide  of  dis- 
integration, tainted  by  the  spirit  of  disunion. 
Chicago  exhibited  a  great  party  springing 
to  life  and  power,  every  motive  and  force 
compelling  cooperation  and  growth.  The 
rush    and   spirit  of  the   great  city,   and  the 

*  Greeley  sat  in  the  convention  as  a  delegate  for 
Oregon. 

t  Greeley  to  the  N.  Y.  "  Tribune,"  May  17th,  i860. 
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enthusiasm  and  hope  of  its  visitors,  blended 
and  reacted  upon  each  other  as  if  by  laws  of 
chemical  affinity.  Something  of  the  freshness 
and  sweep  of  the  prairie  winds  exhilarated 
the  delegates  and  animated  the  convention. 


GEORGE    ASHMUN,    OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 
(FROM     A     PHOTOGRAPH     BY     NOTMAN.) 

No  building  in  the  city  of  Chicago  at  that 
time  contained  a  hall  with  sufficient  room 
for  the  sittings  of  the  great  assemblage.  A 
temporary  frame  structure,  which  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  christened  "  The 
Wigwam,"  was  therefore  designed  and  erected 
for  this  especial  use.  It  was  said  to  be  large 
enough  to  hold  ten  thousand  persons,  and 
whether  or  not  that  estimate  was  entirely  ac- 
curate, a  prodigious  concourse  certainly  gath- 
ered each  day  within  its  walls. 

The  very  first  day's  session  (May  16th)  dem- 
onstrated the  successful  adaptation  of  the 
structure  to  its  uses.  Participants  and  spectators 
alike  were  delighted  with  the  ease  of  ingress  and 
egress,  the  comfortable  division  of  space,  the 
perfection  of  its  acoustic  qualities.  Every  ce- 
lebrity could  be  seen,  every  speech  could  be 
heard.  The  routine  of  organization,  the  choice 
of  officers  and  committees,  and  the  presen- 
tation of  credentials  were  full  of  variety  and 
zest.  Governor  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  of  New 
York,  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican Committee,  called  the  convention  to 
order;  and  when  lie  presented  the  historic 
name  of  David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
temporary  chairman,  the  faith  of  the  audience 
in  the  judgment  of  the  managers  was  already 
won.    The  report  of  the  committee  on  organ- 


ization in  the  afternoon  made  George  Ashmun, 
of  Massachusetts,  a  most  skillful  parliamenta- 
rian, ready  in  decision  and  felicitous  in  his 
phrases,  the  permanent  presiding  officer.  One 
thing  was  immediately  and  specially  manifest: 
an  overflowing  heartiness  and  deep  feeling 
pervaded  the  whole  house.  No  need  of  a 
claque,  no  room  for  sham  demonstration  here! 
The  galleries  were  as  watchful  and  earnest  as 
the  platform.  There  was  something  genuine, 
elemental,  uncontrollable  in  the  moods  and 
manifestations  of  the  vast  audience.  Seats 
and  standing-room  were  always  packed  in 
advance,  and,  as  the  delegates  entered  by 
their  own  separate  doors,  the  crowd  easily 
distinguished  the  chief  actors.  Blair,  Giddings, 
Greeley,  Evarts,  Kelley,  Wilmot,  Schurz,  and 
others  were  greeted  with  spontaneous  ap- 
plause, which,  rising  at  some  one  point,  grew 
and  rolled  from  side  to  side  and  corner  to 
corner  of  the  immense  building,  brightening 
the  eyes  and  quickening  the  breath  of  every 
inmate.* 

With  the  second  day's  proceedings  the  in- 
terest of  delegates  and  spectators  was  visi- 
bly increased,  first  by  some  sharp-shooting 
speeches  about  credentials,  and  secondly  by 
the  main  event  of  the  day, — the  report  from 
the  platform  committee.  Much  difficulty  was 
expected  on  this  score,  but  a  little  time  had 
smoothed  the  way  with  an  almost  magical 
effect.  The  great  outpouring  of  delegates 
and  people,  the  self-evident  success  of  the 
gathering,  the  harmonious,  almost  joyous,, 
beginning  of  the  deliberations  in  the  first 
day's  session,  were  more  convincing  than 
logic  in  solidifying  the  party.  These  were 
the  premonitions  of  success  •  before  the 
signs  of  victory  all  spirit  of  faction  was  fused 
into  a  generous  glow  of  emulation. 

The  eager  convention  would  have  accepted 
a  weak  or  defective  platform ;  the  committee, 
on  the  contrary,  reported  one  framed  with  re- 
markable skill.  It  is  only  needful  to  recapitu- 
late its  chief  points.  It  denounced  disunion,. 
Lecomptonism,  the  property  theory,  the  dog- 
ma that  the  Constitution  carries  slavery  to 
Territories,  the  reopening  of  the  slave-trade,, 
the  popular  sovereignty  and  non-interven- 
tion fallacies,  and  denied  "  the  authority  of 
Congress,  of  a  Territorial  legislature,  or  of 
any  individuals  to  give  legal  existence  to  slav- 
ery in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States."  It 
opposed  any  change  in  the  naturalization  laws. 
It  recommended  an  adjustment  of  import 
duties  to  encourage  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  whole  country.  It  advocated  the  im- 
mediate admission  of  Kansas,  free  homesteads 

*  One  of  the  authors  was  a  spectator  at  all  the  ses- 
sions of  the  convention,  and  witnessed  the  scenes  in  the 
Wigwam  which  he  has  endeavored  to  describe. 
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to  actual  settlers,  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments of  a  national  character,  and  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Bold  on  points  of  common 
agreement,  it  was  unusually  successful  in  avoid- 
ing points  of  controversy  among  its  followers, 
or  offering  points  for  criticism  to  its  enemies. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Charleston  and  Chi- 
cago should  furnish  many  striking  contrasts. 
At  the  Charleston  Convention,  the  principal 
personal  incident  was  a  long  and  frank  speech 
from  one  Gaulden,  a  Savannah  slave-trader, 
in  advocacy  of  the  reopening  of  the  African 
slave-trade.*  In  the  Chicago  Convention,  the 
exact  and  extreme  opposite  of  such  a  theme 
created  one  of  the  most   interesting  of  the 


announces  the  right  of  all  men  to  "  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."    The  con 
tion  was  impatient  to  adopt  the  platform  with- 
outchange;  several  delegates  urged  objections, 

one  of  them  pertinently  observing  that  there 
were  also  many  other  truths  enunciated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  "Mr.  President;' 
said  he,  "  I  believe  in  the  ten  commandment-, 
but  I  do  not  wantthem  in  a  political  platform." 
Mr.  Giddings's  amendment  was  voted  down, 
and  the  antislavery  veteran,  feeling  himself 
wounded  in  his  most  cherished  philosophy, 
rose  and  walked  out  of  the  convention. 

Personal  friends,  grieved  that  he  should  feel 
offended,  and  doubly  sorry  that  the  general 


1  I  f  |)K 


THE     WIGWAM     AT     CHICAGO     IN     WHICH     LINCOLN     WAS     NOMINATED. 


debates.  The  platform  had  been  read  and 
received  with  tremendous  cheers,  when  Mr. 
Giddings,  of  Ohio,  who  was  everywhere  eager 
to  insist  upon  what  he  designated  as  the 
"  primal  truths  "  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, moved  to  amend  the  first  reso- 
lution by  incorporating  in  it  the  phrase  which 

*"I  tell  you,fellow-Democrats,  that  the  African  slave- 
trader  is  the  true  Union  man  [cheers  and  laughter].  I 
tell  you  that  the  slave-trading  of  Virginia  is  more  im- 
moral, more  unchristian  in  every  possible  point  of  view, 
than  that  African  slave-trade  which  goes  to  Africa  and 
brings  a  heathen  and  worthless  man  here,  christian- 
izes him,  and  sends  him  and  his  posterity  down  the 
stream  of  time  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civilization.  .  . 
It  has  been  my  fortune  to  go  into  that  noble  old  State 
to  buy  a  few  darkies,  and  I  have  had  to  pay  from  $1000 
to  $2000  a  head,  when  I  could  go  to  Africa  and  buy 


harmony  should  be  marred  by  even  a  single 
dissent,  followed  Mr.  Giddings,  and  sought  to 
change  his  purpose.  While  thus  persuading 
him,  the  discussion  had  passed  to  the  second 
resolution,  when  Mr.  George  William  Curtis. 
of  New  York,  seized  the  chance  to  renew  sub- 
stantially Mr.  Giddings's  amendment.    There 

better  negroes  for  $50  apiece.  .  .  I  advocate  the  re- 
peal of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  African  slave-trade, 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  true  Union  movement.  I 
do  not  believe  that  sections  whose  interests  are  so  dif- 
ferent as  the  Southern  and  Northern  States  can  ever 
stand  the  shocks  of  fanaticism  unless  they  be  equally 
balanced.  I  believe  that  by  reopening  this  trade,  and 
giving  us  negroes  to  populate  the  Territories,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  two  sections  will  be  maintained.*' — 
Speech  of  W.  B.  Gaulden,  of  Georgia,  in  the  Charles- 
ton Democratic  National  Convention,  May  1st,  1S60. 
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were  new  objections,  but  Mr.  Curtis  swept  them 
away  with  a  captivating  burst  of  oratory.  "  I 
have  to  ask  this  Convention,"  said  he,  "  whether 
they  are  prepared  to  go  upon  the  record  before 
the  country  as  voting  down  the  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence?  .  .  .  I  rise  sim- 
ply to  ask  gentlemen  to  think  well  before, 
upon  the  free  prairies  of  the  West,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  i860,  they  dare  to  wince  and  quail 
before  the  assertions  of  the  men  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1776 — before  they  dare  to  shrink 
from  repeating  the  words  that  these  great  men 
enunciated."  "  This  was  a  strong  appeal,  and 
took  the  convention  by  storm,"*  writes  a 
recording  journalist.  A  new  vote  formally 
embodied  this  portion  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  the  Republican  platform; 
and  Mr.  Giddings,  overjoyed  at  his  triumph, 
had  already  returned  to  his  seat  when  the  plat- 
form as  a  whole  was  adopted  with  repeated 
and  renewed  shouts  of  applause  that  seemed 
to  shake  the  wigwam. 

The  third  day  of  the  convention  (Friday, 
May  1 8th)  found  the  doors  besieged  by  an 
exciter!  multitude.  The  preliminary  business 
was  disposed  of, —  the  platform  was  made, — 
and  every  one  knew  the  balloting  would  be- 
gin. The  New  York  delegation  felt  assured 
of  Seward's  triumph,  and  made  an  effort  to 
have  its  march  to  the  convention,  with  ban- 
ners and  music,  unusually  full  and  imposing. 
ft  proved  a  costly  display;  for  while  the  New 
York  "  irregulars  "  were  parading  the  streets, 
the  Illinoisans  were  filling  the  wigwam:  when 
the  Seward  procession  arrived,  there  was  little 
room  left  except  the  reserved  seats  for  the 
delegates.  New  York  deceived  itself  in  an- 
*  Halstead,  "Conventions  of  i860,"  p.  138. 


other  respect :  it  counted  on  the  full  New 
England  strength,  whereas  more  than  half  of 
it  had  already  resolved  to  cast  its  vote  else- 
where. This  defection  in  advance  practically 
insured  Seward's  defeat.  New-  York  and  the 
extreme  North-west  were  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  nominate  him,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
he  could  not  hope  for  much  help  from  the 
conservative  middle  and  border  States.  But 
this  calculation  could  not  as  yet  be  so  accu- 
rately made.  Caucusing  was  active  up  to  the 
very  hour  when  the  convention  met,  and 
many  delegations  went  to  the  wigwam  with 
no  definite  programme  beyond  the  first  ballot. 
What  pen  shall  adequately  describe  this  vast 
audience  often  thousand  souls  ?  the  low,  wave- 
like roar  of  its  ordinary  conversation ;  the  roll- 
ing cheers  that  greeted  the  entrance  of  popular 
favorites ;  the  solemn  hush  which  fell  upon  it 
during  the  opening  prayer  ?  There  was  just 
enough  of  some  unexpected  preliminary  wran- 
gle and  delay  to  arouse  the  full  impatience  of 
both  convention  and  spectators;  but  at  length 
the  names  of  candidates  were  announced. 
This  ceremony  was  still  in  its  simplicity.  The 
more  recent  custom  of  short  dramatic  speeches 
from  conspicuous  and  popular  orators  to  serve 
as  electrifying  preludes,  had  not  yet  been  in- 
vented. "  I  take  the  liberty,"  said  Mr.  Evarts, 
of  New  York,  "  to  name  as  a  candidate  to  be 
nominated  by  this  convention  for  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  William  H. 
Seward."   "  I  desire,"  followed  Mr.  Judd,  "  on 
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behalf  of  the  delegation  from  Illinois,  to  put 
in  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illi- 
nois." Then  came  the  usual  succession  of 
possible  and  alternative  aspirants  who  were  to 
be  complimented  by  the  first  votes  of  their 
States, — Dayton,  Cameron,  Chase,  Bates,  Coll- 
amer,  McLean.  The  fifteen  minutes  required 
by  this  formality  had  already  indisputably 
marked  out  and  set  apart  the  real  contestants. 
The  "  complimentary  "  statesmen  were  lustily 
cheered  by  their  respective  State  delegations ; 
but  at  the  names  of  Seward  and  Lincoln,  the 
whole  wigwam  seemed  to  respond  together. 

There  is  something  irresistibly  exciting  in 
the  united  voice  of  a  great  crowd.  For  a 
moment  the  struggle  appeared  to  resolve  it- 
self into  a  contest  of  throats  and  lungs.  Indi- 
ana seconded  the  nomination  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  applause  was  deafening.  Michigan  sec- 
onded the  nomination  of  Seward  ;  the  New 
York  delegation  rose  en  masse,  waved  their 
hats,  and  joined  the  galleries  in  a  shout  which 
doubled  the  volume  of  any  yet  given.  Then 
a  portion  of  the  Ohio  delegates  once  more 


seconded  Lincoln,  and  his  adherents,  feeling 
themselves  put  upon  their  mettle,  made  an 
effort.  "  I  thought  the  Seward  yell  could  not 
be  surpassed,"  wrote  a  spectator;  "but  the 
Lincoln  boys  were  clearly  ahead,  and,  feeling 
their  victory,  as  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm, 
took  deep  breaths  all  round,  and  gave  a  con- 
centrated shriek  that  was  positively  awful, 
and  accompanied  it  with  stamping  that 
made  every  plank  and  pillar  in  the  building 
quiver."  * 

The  tumult  gradually  died  away,  and  bal- 
loting began.  Here  we  may  note  another 
contrast.  The  Charleston  Convention  was 
reactionary  and  exclusive;  it  followed  the  two- 
thirds  rule.  The  Chicago  Convention  was  pro- 
gressive and  liberal ;  it  adopted  majority  rule. 
Liberal  even  beyond  this,  it  admitted  the  Ter- 
ritories and  border  slave  States,  containing 
only  a  minority  or  fraction  of  Republican  sen- 
timent, to  seats  and  to  votes.  It  was  throwing 
a  drag-net  for  success.  Under  different  circum- 
stances, these  sentimental  delegations  might 
have  become  powerful  in  intrigue ;  but,  dom- 
*  Halstead,  "  Conventions  of  1S60,"  p.  145. 
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mated  as  they  were  by  deeper  political  forces, 
they  afforded  no  distinct  advantage  to  either 
candidate.* 

Though  it  was  not  expected  to  be  decisive, 
the  very  first   ballot  foreshadowed  accurately 


JOHN     BELL,    NOMINEE     FOR     PRESIDENT    OF    THE     CONSTITUTIONAL    UNION 
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the  final  result.  The  "  complimentary  "  can- 
didates received  the  tribute  of  admiration  from 
their  respective  States.  Vermont  voted  for 
Collamer,  and  New  Jersey  for  Dayton,  each 
solid,  t  Pennsylvania's  compliment  to  Cam- 
eron was  shorn  of  six  votes,  four  of  which 
went  at  once  for  Lincoln.  Ohio  divided  her 
compliment,  34  for  Chase,  4  for  McLean,  and 
at  once  gave  Lincoln  her  8  remaining  votes. 

"These  sentimental  delegations  were:  Maryland,  11 ; 
Delaware,  6  ;  Virginia,  22  ;  Kentucky,  23  ;  Texas,  6  ; 
Kansas,  0;  Nebraska,  6;  District  of  Columbia,  2. 
Total,  82  votes.  Of  these  the  leading  candidates  re- 
ceived as  follows  : 

i-t  ballot Seward,  30    .  Lincoln,  21 

2d       «  u         ^  „         3Q 

3d       "       .  .  .  .  "         33.  .  "         43 

Missouri  might  be  counted  in  the  same  category; 
but,  as  she  voted  steadily  for  Bates  through  all  the  bal- 
lots, she  did  not  in  any  wise  influence  the  result. 

t  Each  State  cast  a  vote  equal  to  double  the  number 
of  its  Electoral  College. 


Missouri  voted  solid  for  her  candidate,  Bates, 
who  also  received  a  scattering  tribute  from 
other  delegations.  But  all  these  compliments 
were  of  little  avail  to  their  recipients,  for  far 
above  each  towered  the  aggregates  of  the 
leading  candidates :  Seward,  173^ ; 
Lincoln,  102. 

In  the  grounds  well  of  suppressed 
excitement  which  pervaded  the  con- 
vention there  wras  no  time  to  ana- 
lyze this  vote ;  nevertheless,  dele- 
gates and  spectators  felt  the  full 
force  of  its  premonition ;  to  all  who 
desired  the  defeat  of  Seward  it 
pointed  out  the  winning  man  with 
unerring  certainty.  Another  little 
wrangle  over  some  disputed  and 
protesting  delegate  made  the  audi- 
ence almost  furious  at  the  delay, 
and  "  Call  the  roll !  "  sounded  from 
a  thousand  throats. 

A  second  ballot  was  begun  at 
last,  and,  obeying  a  force  as  sure 
as  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  former 
complimentary  votes  came  rushing 
to  Lincoln.  The  whole  10  votes  of 
Collamer,  44  from  Cameron,  6  from 
Chase  and  McLean,  were  now  cast 
for  him,  followed  by  a  scatter  of 
additions  along  the  whole  roll-call. 
In  this  ballot  Lincoln  gained  79 
votes,  Seward  only  11.  The  faces 
of  the  New  York  delegation  whit- 
ened as  the  balloting  progressed 
and  as  the  torrent  of  Lincoln's 
popularity  became  a  river.  The 
result  of  the  second  ballot  was:  Se- 
ward, 1 84 y2  ;  Lincoln,  181 ;  scatter- 
ing, 99}^.  When  the  vote  of  Lin- 
coln was  announced,  there  was  a 
tremendous  burst  of  applause,  which 
the  chairman  prudently  but  with  difficulty 
controlled  and  silenced. 

The  third  ballot  was  begun  amid  a  breath- 
less suspense;  hundreds  of  pencils  kept  pace 
with  the  roll-call,  and  nervously  marked  the 
changes  on  their  tally-sheets.  The  Lincoln 
figures  steadily  swelled  and  grew.  Votes  came 
to  him  from  all  the  other  candidates, —  4^ 
from  Seward,  2  from  Cameron,  13  from  Bates, 
18  from  Chase,  9  from  Dayton,  8  from  Mc- 
Lean, 1  from  Clay.  Lincoln  had  gained  50^, 
Seward  had  lost  41/.  Long  before  the  official 
tellers  footed  up  their  columns,  spectators  and 
delegates  rapidly  made  the  reckoning  and 
knew  the  result:  Lincoln,  231  y2\  Seward,  180. 
Counting  the  scattering  votes,  465  ballots  had 
been  cast,  and  233  were  necessary  to  a  choice; 
only  1^4  votes  more  were  needed  to  make  a 
nomination. 

A  profound  stillness  suddenly  fell  upon  the 
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wigwam 


;   the   men   ceased   to   talk   and 


the  ladies  to  flutter  their  fans ;  one  eould 
distinctly  hear  the  scratching  of  pencils 
and  the  ticking  of  telegraph  instruments 
on  the  reporters'  tables.  No  announce- 
ment had  been  made  by  the  chair;  changes 
were  in  order,  and  it  was  only  a  question 
of  seconds  who  should  speak  first.  While 
every  one  was  leaning  forward  in  intense 
expectancy,  Mr.  Cartter  sprang  upon  his 
chair  and  reported  a  change  of  four 
Ohio  votes  from  Chase  to  Lincoln.  There 
was  a  moment's  pause, — -a  teller  waved 
his  tally- sheet  toward  the  skylight  and 
shouted  a  name, —  and  then  the  boom 
of  a  cannon  on  the  roof  of  the  wigwam 
announced  the  nomination  to  the  crowds 
in  the  streets,  where  shouts  and  salutes 
took  up  and  spread  the  news.  In  the 
convention  the  Lincoln  river  now  became 
an  inundation.  Amid  the  wildest  hurrahs, 
delegation  after  delegation  changed  its 
vote  to  the  victor. 

A  graceful  custom  prevails  in  orderly 
American  conventions,  that  the  chairman 
of  the  vanquished  delegation  is  first  to 
greet  the  nominee  with  a  short  address 
of  party  fealty  and  promise  of  party  sup- 
port. Mr.  Evarts,  the  spokesman  for  New 
York,  essayed  promptly  to  perform  this 
courteous  office,  but  was  delayed  a  while 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  confusion.  The  din 
at  length  subsided,  and  the  presiding  offi- 
cer announced  that  on  the  third  ballot  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  received  364  votes, 
and  "  is  selected  as  your  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  Then  Mr.  Evarts, 
in  a  voice  of  unconcealed  emotion,  but  with 
admirable  dignity  and  touching  eloquence, 
speaking  for  Seward  and  for  New  York, 
moved  to  make  the  nomination  unanimous. 
The  interest  in  a  National  Convention  usu- 
ally ceases  with 
the  announce- 
ment of  the  prin- 
cipal nomination. 
|1  It  was  only  aft- 
||  erward  that  the 
0-:  delegates  realized 
?V."  how  fortunate  a 
X-;  selection  they 
;f::  ..  made  by  adding 
:;;'  Hannibal  Ham- 
lin, of  Maine,  to 
the  ticket  as  can- 
.;'■  .'  didate  for  Vice- 
President.  In- 
deed, this  was 
even  more  true 
of    Mr.    Lincoln. 


:--V^s 


WIDE     AWAKES. 


For  the  moment 
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their  chief  self-congratulation  was  that  they 
had  secured  the  doubtful  vote  of  the  conser- 
vative States.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  might  it  be 
said  that  it  was  hardly  the  work  of  the  dele- 
gates—  it  was  the  concurrent  product  of 
popular  wisdom.  Political  evolution  had 
with  scientific  precision  wrought  "  the  survi- 
val of  the  fittest."  The  weary  delegates  leav- 
ing Chicago  on  the  various  homeward-bound 
railroad  trains  that  night,  saw  that  already  the 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  the  convention 
was  transferred  from  the  wigwam  to  the 
country. 

"At  every  station  where  there  was  a  village,  until 
after  2  o'clock,  there  were  tar-barrels  burning;, 
drums  beating,  boys  carrying  rails,  and  guns  great 
and  small  banging  away.  The  weary  passengers  were 
allowed  no  rest,  but  plagued  by  the  thundering  of  the 
cannon,  the  clamor  of  drums,  the  glare  of  bonfires, 
and  the  whooping  of  the  boys,  who  -were  delighted 
with  the  idea  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  who 
thirty  years  before  split  rails  on  the  Sangamon  River 
—  classic,  stream  now  and  for  evermore  —  and  whose 
neighbors  named  him  'honest.'  " 


LINCOLN    ELECTED. 

Thus  the  Presidential  canvass  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  i860  began  with  the  very 

*  Halstead,  "  Conventions  of  1S60,"  p.  154. 
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strietion  or  extension.  Its  avowed  policy  was 
to  permit  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  decide 
whether  they  would  prevent  or  establish  slav- 
ery, and  it  further  proposed  to  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  all  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  law  growing  out  of  it. 

Third.  The  Buchanan  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  at  Baltimore  nominated 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  for  Vice- 
President.  Its  animating  spirit  was  a  belief 
and  declaration  that  slavery  was  morally  right 
and  politically  beneficial ;  its  avowed  policy 
was  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  Territories, 
and  the  creation  of  new  slave  States,  whereby 
it  might  protect  and  perpetuate  itself  by  a  pre- 
ponderance, or  at  least  a  constant  equality,  of 
political  power,  especially  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  As  one  means  to  this  end,  it 
proposed  the  immediate  acquisition  of  the 
island  of  Cuba. 

Fourth.  The  Constitutional  Union  party, 
which  in  its  convention  at  Baltimore  nomi- 
nated John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for  President, 
and  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  for 
Vice-President.  It  professed  to  ignore  the 
question  of  slavery,  and  declared  that  it  would 
recognize  no  political  principle  other  than 
"  the  Constitution  of  the  Country,  the  Union 
of  the  States,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
Laws." 

The  first,  most  striking  feature  of  the  four- 
sided  Presidential  canvass  which  now  began, 
was  the  personal  pledge  by  every  one  of  the 
The  Republican  party,  which  at  the    candidates  of  devotion  to  the  Union.    Each 

of  the  factions  was  in   some  form  charging 
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unusual  condition  of  four  considerable  parties, 
and  four  different  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  In  the  order  of  popular 
strength,  as  afterward  shown,  they  were : 


Chicago  Convention  had  nominated  as  its  can- 
didate for  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illi- 
nois, and  for  Vice-President,  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
of  Maine.  Its  animating  spirit  was  a  belief  and 
declaration  that  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
wrong  in  morals  and  detrimental  to  society; 
its  avowed  policy  was  to  restrict  slavery  to  its 
present  limits  in  the  States  where  it  existed  in 
virtue  of  local  constitutions 
and  laws. 


disunion  motives  or  tendencies 
upon  part  or  all  of  the  others ; 

*  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama, 
had  been  nominated  at  Baltimore,  but 
he  declined  the  nomination,  and  the  Na- 
tional Committee  substituted  the  name 
of  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia. 


Second.   Th 


e  Douglas 


win 't  of  the  Democratic 


party,  which  at  Bal- 
timore nominated 
Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  for  Pres- 
ident, and  whose 
candidate  for  Vi<  e- 
President  was  Her- 
schel V.  Johnson, 
of  Georgia*  It  de- 
clared indifference 
as  to  the  moral 
right  or  wrong  of 
slavery,  and  indif- 
ference   to   its   re- 
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but  each  indignantly  denied  the  allegation 
as  to  itself.  To  leave  no  possible  doubt, 
the  written  letters  of  acceptance  of  each  of 
the  candidates  emphasized  the  point.  Lin- 
coln invoked  "the  inviolability  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  perpetual  union,  harmony, 
and  prosperity  of  all."  Douglas  made  his 
pledge  broad  and  full.  "  The  Federal  Union," 
wrote  he,  "  must  be  preserved.  The  Con- 
stitution must  be  maintained  inviolate  in  all 
its  parts.  Every  right  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution must  be  protected  by  law  in  all  cases 
where  legislation  is  necessary  to  its  enjoyment. 
The  judicial  authority,  as  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution, must  be  sustained,  and  its  decisions 
implicitly  obeyed  and  faithfully  executed.  The 
laws  must  be  administered,  and  the  constituted 
authorities  upheld,  and  all  unlawful  resistance 
to  these  things  must  be  put  down  with  firm- 
ness, impartiality,  and  fidelity."  "  The  Consti- 
tution and  the  equality  of  the  States,"  wrote 
Breckinridge,  "  these  are  the  symbols  of  ever- 
lasting union.  Let  these  be  the  rallying  cries 
of  the  people."  Bell  declared  that,  if  elected, 
all  his  ability,  strength  of  will,  and  official  in- 
fluence should  be  employed  "  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union 
against  all  opposing  influences  and  tenden- 
cies." Even  President  Buchanan,  in  a  little 
campaign  speech  from  the  portico  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive mansion,  hastened  to  purge  himself 
of  the  imputation  of  suspicion  or  fear  on  this 
point.  He  declared  that  neither  of  the  Demo- 
cratic conventions  was  "  regular,"  and  that 
therefore  every  Democrat  was  at  liberty  to 
vote  as  he  thought  proper.  For  himself,  he  pre- 
ferred Breckinridge.  The  Democratic  party, 
when  divided  for  the  moment,  "  has  always 
closed  up  its  ranks,  and  become  more  power- 
ful even  from  defeat.  It  will  never  die  whilst 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union  survive.  It 
will  live  to  protect  and  defend  both."  * 

No  progress  was  made,  however,  toward 
a  reunion  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
Buchanan  faction  everywhere  waged  unrelent- 
ing war  on  Douglas,  both  in  public  discussion 
and  in  the  use  of  official  patronage.  The  con- 
test was  made  with  equal  obstinacy  and  bitter- 
ness in  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  States. 
Douglas,  on  his  part,  was  not  slow  to  retaliate. 
He  immediately  entered  on  an  extensive  cam- 
paign tour,  and  made  speeches  at  many  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Northern  States, 
and  a  few  in  the  slave  States.  Everywhere 
he  stigmatized  the  Breckinridge  wing  of  the 
Democracy  as  an  extremist  and  disunion  fac- 

*G.  T.  Curtis,  "  Life  of  Buchanan,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  294. 

t "  In  my  opinion  there  is  a  mature  plan  throughout 
the  Southern  States  to  break  up  the  Union.  I  believe 
the  election  of  a  Republican  is  to  be  the  signal  for  that 
attempt,  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  scheme  desire  the 
election  of  Lincoln  so  as  to  have  an  excuse  for  dis- 
Vol.  XXXIV.— 93. 


tion,f  charging  that  it  was  as  obnoxious  and 
dangerous  as  the  Republicans.  Whatever  be 
his  errors,  it  must  be  recorded  to  his  last- 
ing renown  that  he  boldly  declared  for  main- 
taining the  Union  by  force.  At  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  the  question  was  put  to  him  in  writ- 
ing. "  I  answer  emphatically,"  replied  Douglas, 
"that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  others  in  authority  un- 
der him,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  passed  by  Congress,  and  as  the 
courts  expound  them,  and  I,  as  in  duty 
bound  by  my  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Consti- 
tution, would  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  maintain- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  laws  against  all  re- 
sistance to  them,  come  from  what  quarter  it 
might.  In  other  words,  I  think  the  President, 
whoever  he  may  be,  should  treat  all  attempts 
to  break  up  the  Union  by  resistance  to  the 
laws,  as  Old  Hickory  treated  the  nullifiers  in 

I832."J 

All  parties  entered  upon  the  political  can- 
vass with  considerable  spirit;  but  the  chances 
of  the  Republicans  were  so  manifestly  supe- 
rior that  their  enthusiasm  easily  outran  that  of 
all  their  competitors.  The  character  and  ante- 
cedents of  Mr.  Lincoln  appealed  directly  to 
the  sympathy  and  favor  of  the  popular  masses 
of  the  Northern  States.  As  pioneer,  farm- 
laborer,  flat-boatman,  and  frontier  politician, 
they  saw  in  him  a  true  representative  of  their 
early  if  not  their  present  condition.  As  the 
successful  lawyer,  legislator,  and  public  de- 
bater in  questions  of  high  statesmanship,  he 
was  the  admired  ideal  of  their  own  aspirations. 
The  popular  fancy  seized  upon  his  personal 
characteristics  as  effective  symbols  of  their 
zealous  partisanship. 

While  the  Illinois  State  Republican  Con- 
vention was  in  session  at  Decatur  (May  10th), 
about  a  week  before  the  Chicago  Convention, 
the  balloting  for  State  officers  was  interrupted 
by  the  announcement,  made  with  much  mys- 
tery, that  "an  old  citizen  of  Macon  County  " 
had  something  to  present  to  the  convention. 
When  curiosity  had  been  sufficiently  aroused, 
John  Hanks,  Lincoln's  fellow-pioneer,  and  a 
neighbor  of  Hanks  were  suddenly  marched 
into  the  convention,  each  bearing  upright  an 
old  fence-rail,  and  displaying  a  banner  with  an 
inscription  to  the  effect  that  these  were  two 
rails  from  the  identical  lot  of  three  thousand 
which,  when  a  pioneer  boy,  Lincoln  had 
helped  to  cut  and  split  to  inclose  his  father's 
first  farm  in  Illinois,  in  1830.    These  emblems 

union.  I  do  not  believe  that  every  Breckinridge  man 
is  a  disunionist,  but  I  do  believe  that  every  disunion- 
ist  in  America  is  a  Breckinridge  man." — Douglas, 
Baltimore  speech,  September  6th,  1S60. 

t  Douglas,  Norfolk  speech  August  25th,  1S60. 
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of  his  handiwork  were  received  by  the  con- 
vention with  deafening  shouts,  as  a  prelude  to 
a  unanimous  resolution  recommending  him 
for  President.  Later,  these  rails  were  sent  to 
Chicago;  there,  during  the  sittings  of  the 
National  Republican  Convention,  they  stood 
in  the  hotel  parlor  at  the  Illinois  headquarters, 
lighted  up  by  tapers,  and  trimmed  with  flowers 
by  enthusiastic  ladies.  Their  history  and  cam- 
i  incidents  were  duly  paraded  in  the 
newspapers,  and  throughout  the  Union  Lin- 
coln's ancient  and  local  sobriquet  of  "  Honest 
Old  Abe  "  was  supplemented  by  the  national 
epithet  of"  The  Illinois  Rail-splitter."  Of  the 
many  humors   and   peculiarities  of  the  cam- 

*  We  condense  the  following  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  "  Wide  Awakes"  from  memoranda  kindly  fur- 
nished us  by  Mr.  William  P.  Fuller,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Hartford  "Com  ant"  in  i860,  Major  J.  C.  Kin- 
ent  connected  with  the  paper,  and  General 
-  R.  Haw  ley,  the  principal  editor,  now  United 
States  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  who  in  i860 
marched  in  the  ranks  in  the  first  "  Wide  Awake " 
parades. 

The  "  Wide  Awake  "  organization  grew  out  of  the 

first  campaign  meeting  in  Hartford  on  February  25th, 

—  State  election    campaign.      Hon.   Cassius    M. 

Clay   was    the    speaker,   and    after    the    meeting   was 

escorted  to  the  Allyn  House  by  a  torch-light  parade. 


paign,  one  feature  deserves  special  mention. 
Political  clubs,  for  parades  and  personal  cam- 
paign work,  were  no  novelty ;  now,  however,  the 
new  expedients  of  a  cheap  yet  striking  uniform 
and  a  half-military  organization  were  tried 
with  marked  success.  When  Lincoln  made 
his  New  England  trip,  immediately  after  the 
Cooper  Institute  speech,  a  score  or  two  of 
active  Republicans  in  the  city  of  Hartford 
appeared  in  close  and  orderly  ranks,  wearing 
each  a  cap  and  large  cape  of  oil-cloth,  and 
bearing  over  their  shoulders  a  long  staff,  on 
the  end  of  which  blazed  a  brilliant  torch- 
light. This  first  "Wide  Awake"*  Club,  as 
it  called  itself,  marching  with  soldierly  step, 

Two  of  the  young  men  who  were  to  carry  torches, 
D.  G.  Francis  and  H.  P.  Blair,  being  dry-goods  clerks, 
in  order  to  protect  their  clothing  from  dust  and  the  oil 
liable  to  fall  from  the  torches,  had  prepared  capes  of 
black  cambric,  which  they  wore  in  connection  with  the 
glazed  caps  commonly  worn  at  the  time.  Colonel 
George  P.  Bissell,  who  was  marshal,  noticing  the 
uniform,  put  the  wearers  in  front,  where  the  novelty 
of  the  rig  and  its  double  advantage  of  utility  and  show 
attracted  much  attention.  It  was  at  once  proposed  to 
form  a  campaign  club  of  fifty  torch-bearers  with  glazed 
caps  and  oil-cloth  capes  instead  of  cambric ;  the  torch- 
bearing  club  to  be  "  auxiliary  to  the  Young  Men's 
Republican  Union."     A  meeting  to  organize  formally 
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and  military  music,  escorted  Mr.  Lincoln, 
on  the  evening  of  March  5th,  from  the  hall 
where  he  addressed  the  people,  to  his  hotel. 
The  device  was  so  simple  and  yet  so  strik- 
ingly effective  that  it  immediately  became 
the  pattern  for  other  cities.  After  the  cam- 
paign opened,  there  was  scarcely  a  county  or 
village  in  the  North  without  its  organized 
and  drilled  association  of  "  Wide  Awakes," 
immensely  captivating  to  the  popular  eye,  and 
forming  everywhere  a  vigilant  corps  to  spread 
the  fame  of,  and  solicit  votes  for,  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidate.  On  several  oc- 
casions twenty  to  thirty  thousand  "  Wide 
Awakes  "  met  in  the  larger  cities  and  marched 
in  monster  torch-light  processions  through  the 
principal  streets. 

His  nomination  also  made  necessary  some 
slight  changes  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  daily  life.  His 
law  practice  was  transferred  entirely  to  his 
partner,  and  instead  of  the  small,  dingy  office 
so  long  occupied  by  him,  he  was  now  given 
the  use  of  the  Governor's  room  in  the  State- 
house,  which  was  not  needed  for  official 
business  during  the  absence  of  the  legisla- 
ture. This  also  was  a  room  of  modest  propor- 
tions, with  scanty  and  plain  furniture.  Here 
Mr.  Lincoln,  attended  by  only  his  private  sec- 
retary (Mr.  Nicolay),  passed  the  long  summer 
days  of  the  campaign,  receiving  the  constant 
stream  of  visitors  anxious  to  look  upon  a  real 
presidential  candidate.  There  was  free  access 
to  him;  not  even  an  usher  stood  at  the  door; 
any  one  might  knock  and  enter.  His  immedi- 
ate personal  friends  from  Sangamon  County 
and  central  Illinois  availed  themselves  largely 
of  this  opportunity.  With  men  who  had  known 
him  in  field  and  forest  he  talked  over  the  in- 
cidents of  their  common  pioneer  experience 
with  unaffected  sympathy  and  interest,  as 
though  he  were  yet  the  flat-boatman,  sur- 
veyor, or  village  lawyer  of  the  early  days. 
The  letters  which  came  to  him  by  hundreds, 
the  newspapers,  and  the  conversation  of  friends, 
kept  him  sufficiently  informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  campaign,  in  which  personally  he  took 
a  very  slight  part.  He  made  no  addresses, 
wrote  no  public  letters,  held  no  conferences. 
Political  leaders  several  times  came  to  make 
campaign  speeches  at  the  Republican  wig- 
was  appointed  for  March  6th ;  but  before  the  new 
uniforms  were  all  ready,  Abraham  Lincoln  addressed 
a  meeting  in  Hartford  on  the  evening  of  March  5th. 
After  his  speech,  the  cape- wearers  of  the  previous 
meeting  with  a  number  of  others  who  had  secured 
their  uniforms  escorted  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  hotel. 

The  club  was  formally  organized  on  the  following 
night.  Mr.  William  P.  Fuller,  city  editor,  had,  in 
noticing  this  meeting  for  organization,  written  in  the 
"  Courant  "  of  March  3d  :  "  The  Wide  Awakes. — 
The  Republican  club-room  last  evening  was  filled  as 
usual  with  those  who  are  going  to  partake  in  the  great 
Republican  triumph  in  this  State  in  April  next,"  etc., 


warn  in  Springfield.  But,  beyond  a  few  casual 
interviews  on  such  occasions,  the  great  presi- 
dential canvass  went  on  with  scarcely  a  pri- 
vate suggestion  or  touch  of  actual  direction 
from  the  Republican  candidate. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  record  Lincoln's 
expression  on  one  point,  which  adds  testimony 
to  his  general  consistency  in  political  action. 
The  rise  of  the  Know-nothing  or  American 
party,  in  1854-5  (which  was  only  a  renewal 
of  the  Native-American  party  of  1844),  has 
been  elsewhere  mentioned.  As  a  national  or- 
ganization, the  new  faction  ceased  with  the 
defeat  of  Fillmore  and  Donelson  in  1856;  its 
fragments  nevertheless  held  together  in  many 
places  in  the  form  of  local  minorities,  which 
sometimes  made  themselves  felt  in  contests 
for  members  of  the  legislature  and  county 
officers ;  and  citizens  of  foreign  birth  contin- 
ued to  be  justly  apprehensive  of  its  avowed 
jealousy  and  secret  machinery.  It  was  easy 
to  allege  that  any  prominent  candidate  be- 
longed to  the  Know-nothing  party,  and  at- 
tended the  secret  Know-nothing  lodges ;  and 
Lincoln,  in  the  late  senatorial,  and  now  again 
in  the  presidential,  campaign,  suffered  his  full 
share  of  these  newspaper  accusations. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1844  he  put  on  record,  by  public 
resolutions  in  Springfield,  his  disapprobation 
of,  and  opposition  to,  Native- Americanism  * 
In  the  later  campaigns,  while  he  did  not 
allow  his  attention  to  be  diverted,  from  the 
slavery  discussion,  his  disapproval  of  Know- 
nothingism  was  quite  as  decided  and  as  pub- 
lic. Thus  he  wrote  in  a  private  letter,  dated 
October  30th,  1858  : 

"  I  understand  the  story  is  still  told  and  insisted 
upon  that  I  have  been  a  Know-nothing.  I  repeat 
what  I  stated  in  a  public  speech  at  Meredosia,  that  I 
am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  connected  with  the  party 
called  the  Know-nothing  party,  or  party  calling  them- 
selves the  American  party.  Certainly  no  man  of  truth, 
and  I  believe  no  man  of  good  character  for  truth,  can 
be  found  to  say  on  his  own  knowledge  that  I  ever  was 
connected  with  that  party."  t 

So  also  in  the  summer  of  i860,  when  his 
candidacy  for  President  did  not  permit  his 
writing  public  letters,  he  wrote  in  a  confiden- 
tial note  to  a  friend  : 

etc.  The  name  "  Wide  Awakes  "  was  here  applied  to 
the  Republican  Young  Men's  Union,  torch-bearers  in- 
cluded ;  but  at  the  meeting  of  March  6th,  the  torch- 
bearers  appropriated  it  by  making  it  the  distinctive  title 
to  their  own  special  organization,  which  almost  imme- 
diately, there  as  elsewhere,  swallowed  up  the  names 
and  the  memberships  of  other  Republican  clubs.  Just 
one  year  after  they  escorted  Mr.  Lincoln  in  their  first 
parade,  he  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States. 

*  Compare  The  Century,  Jan.,  1887,  p.  396. 

t  Lincoln  to  Edward  Lusk,  Oct.  30th,  1858.  MS. 
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••  Yours  of  the  20th  is  received.  I  suppose  as  good 
or  even  better  men  than  I  have  boon  in  American  or 
Know-nothing  lodges;   but,  in  point  of  fact,  1  never 

was  in  one,  at    Quincy  or  elsewhere And 

now  a  word  of  caution.  Our  adversaries  think  they  can 
a  point  if  they  can  force  me  to  openly  deny  the 
charge,  by  which  some  degree  of  offense  would  be 
given  to  the  Americans.  For  this  reason  it  must  not 
publiclv  appear  that  1  am  paying  any  attention  to  the 
chargi 

His  position  on  the  main  question  involved 
was  already  sufficiently  understood;  for  in  his 
elsewhere  quoted  letter  of  May  17th,  1859,  he 
had  declared  himself  against  the  adoption  by- 
Illinois,  or  any  other  place  where  he  had  a 
right  to  oppose  it,  of  the  recent  Massachusetts 
constitutional  provision  restricting  foreign-born 
citizens  in  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  is  well  to 
repeat  the  broad  philosophical  principle  which 
guided  him  to  this  conclusion  :  "  Understand- 
ing the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  aim  at  the 
elevation  of  men,  I  am  opposed  to  whatever 
tends  to  degrade  them."  f 

As  the  campaign  progressed  the  chances  of 
the  result  underwent  an  important  fluctuation, 
involving  some  degree  of  uncertainty.  The 
Democratic  disruption,  and  the  presence  of 
four  tickets  in  the  field,  rendered  it  possible 
that  some  very  narrow  plurality  in  one  ormore 
of  the  States  might  turn  the  scale  of  victory. 
Calculating  politicians,  especially  those  be- 
longing to  the  party  hitherto  in  power,  and 
who  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  its  extensive 
ral  patronage,  seized  eagerly  upon  this 
possibility  as  a  means  of  prolonging  their 
official  tenure,  and  showed  themselves  not  un- 
willing to  sacrifice  the  principles  of  the  general 
contest  to  the  mere  material  and  local  advan- 
tage which  success  would  bring  them. 

Accordingly,  in  several  States,  and  more 
notably  in  the  great  State  of  New  York,  there 
was  begun  a  quiet  but  unremitting  effort  to 
bring  about  a  coalition  or  "fusion,"  as  it 
was  termed,  of  the  warring  Democratic  fac- 
tions, on  the  basis  of  a  division  of  the  spoils 
which  such  a  combination  was  hoped  to  be 
able  to  secure.  Nor  did  the  efforts  stop  there. 
If  the  union  of  the  two  factions  created  the 
probability,  the  union  of  three  seemed  to  in- 
sure certainty,  and  the  negotiations  for  a  coa- 
lition, therefore,  extended  to  the  adherents  of 
Bell  and  Everett.  Amid  the  sharp  contest  of 
ideas  and  principles  which  divided  the  coun- 

*  Lincoln  to  lion.  A.  Jonas,  July  2 1st,  i860.  MS. 

+  Lincoln  to  Dr.  Theodore  Canisius,  May  17th,  1859. 

%"■  I  will  give  you  my  opinion  as  to  fusion.  I  think 
that  every  man  [sic]  who  believes  that  slavery  ought  to 
be  banished  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  remanded  to 
the  people  of  the  Territories  subject  to  the  Constitution, 
ought  to  fuse  and  act  together ;  but  that  no  Democrat 
can,  without  dishonor,  and  forfeiture  of  self-respect  and 
principle,  fuse  with  anybody  who  is  in  favor  of  inter- 
vention, either  for  slavery  or  against  slavery.     Lincoln 


try,  such  an  arrangement  was  by  no  means 
easy  ;  yet  in  a  large  voting  population  there 
is  always  a  percentage  of  party  followers  on 
whom  the  obligations  of  party  creeds  sit  lightly. 
Gradually,  from  talk  of  individuals  and  spec- 
ulations of  newspapers,  the  intrigue  proceeded 
to  a  coquetting  between  rival  conventions  ; 
where  the  formal  proceedings  encountering 
too  much  protest  and  indignation,  the  scheme 
was  handed  over  to  standing  committees,  who 
could  deliberate  and  bargain  in  secret.  It 
must  be  stated  to  the  credit  of  Douglas,  that 
he  publicly  rejected  any  alliance  not  based  on 
his  hobby  of  "  non-intervention  "  ;  $  but  the 
committees  and  managers  cared  little  for  the 
disavowal.  In  due  time  they  perfected  their 
agreement  that  the  New  York  electoral  ticket 
(numbering  35)  should  be  made  up  of  ad- 
herents of  the  three  different  factions  in  the 
following  proportion  :  Douglas,  18;  Bell,  10; 
Breckinridge,  7.$  This  agreement  was  carried 
out,  and  the  fusion  ticket  thus  constituted  was 
voted  for  at  the  presidential  election  by  the 
combined  opponents  of  Lincoln. 

In  Pennsylvania,  notwithstanding  that 
Douglas  disfavored  the  scheme,  an  agreement 
or  movement  of  fusion  also  took  place ;  but  in 
this  case  it  did  not  become  complete,  and  was 
not  altogether  carried  out  by  the  parties  to  it, 
as  in  New  York.  The  electoral  ticket  had  been 
nominated  by  the  usual  Democratic  State  con- 
vention (March  1st)  prior  to  the  Charleston 
disruption,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  about  one- 
third  of  these  nominees  were  favorable  to  Doug- 
las. After  the  disruption,  the  Douglasites  also 
formed  a  straight,  or  Douglas,  electoral  ticket. 
In  order  to  unite  the  two  wings  at  the  October 
State  election,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  original  convention  recommended  (July 
2d)  that  the  electors  first  nominated  should 
vote  for  Douglas  if  his  election  were  possible; 
if  not,  should  vote  for  Breckinridge.  A  subse- 
quent resolution  (August  9th)  recommended 
that  the  electors  should  vote  for  either  Doug- 
las or  Breckinridge,  as  the  preponderance  of 
Douglas  or  Breckinridge  votes  in  the  State 
might  indicate.  On  some  implied  agreement 
of  this  character,  not  clearly  defined  or  made 
public,  the  Douglas,  Breckinridge,  and  Bell 
factions  voted  together  for  governor  in  Octo- 
ber. Being  beaten  by  a  considerable  majority 
at  that    election,  the  impulse  to  fusion  was 

and  Breckinridge  might  fuse,  for  they  agree  in  prin- 
ciple. I  can  never  fuse  with  either  of  them,  because  I 
differ  from  both.  I  am  in  favor  of  all  men  acting  to- 
gether who  are  opposed  to  this  slavery  agitation,  and 
in  favor  of  banishing  it  from  Congress  forever  ;  but 
as  Democrats  we  can  never  fuse,  either  with  North- 
ern abolitionists,  or  Southern  bolters  and  secession- 
ists."—  Douglas,  speech  at  Erie.  Penn.,  "  N.  Y.  Trib- 
une," October  3d,  i860,  p.  4. 

$  Greeley,  "  American  Conflict,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  324. 
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greatly  weakened.  Finally  the  original  Dem- 
ocratic State  Committee  rescinded  (October 
12th)  all  its  resolutions  of  fusion,  and  the 
Douglas  State  Committee  withdrew  (October 
18th)  its  straight  Douglas  ticket.  This  action 
left  in  the  field  the  original  electoral  ticket 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  State  conven- 
tion at  Reading  prior  to  the  Charleston  Con- 
vention, untrammeled  by  any  instructions  or 
agreements.  It  was  nevertheless  a  fusion  ticket 
in  part,  because  nine  of  the  candidates  (one- 
third  of  the  whole  number)  were  pledged  to 
Douglas.  What  share  or  promise  the  Bell  fac- 
tion had  in  it  was  not  made  public.  At  the 
presidential  election  it  was  voted  for  by  a 
large  number  of  fusionists ;  but  a  portion  of 
the  Douglasites  voted  straight  for  Douglas,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Bell  men  straight  for  Bell* 

In  New  Jersey  also  a  definite  fusion  agree- 
ment was  reached  between  the  Bell,  Breck- 
inridge, and  Douglas  factions.  An  electoral 
ticket  was  formed,  composed  of  2  adherents 
of  Bell,  2  of  Breckinridge,  and  3  of  Douglas. f 
This  was  the  only  State  in  which  the  fusion 
movement  produced  any  result  in  the  elec- 
tion. It  turned  out  that  a  considerable  frac- 
tion of  the  Douglas  voters  refused  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  agreement  which  their  local 
managers  had  entered  into.  They  would  not 
vote  for  the  two  Bell  men  and  the  two  Breck- 
inridge men  on  the  fusion  ticket,  but  ran  a 
straight  Douglas  ticket,  adopting  the  three 
electors  on  the  fusion  ticket. J  By  this  turn 
of  the  canvass  the  3  Douglas  electors  whose 
names  were  on  both  tickets  were  chosen, 
but  the  remainder  of  the  fusion  ticket  was 
defeated,  giving  Lincoln  4  electoral  votes 
out  of  the  7  in  New  Jersey.  Some  slight 
efforts  towards  fusion  were  made  in  two  or 
three  other  States,  but  accomplished  noth- 
ing worthy  of  note,  and  would  have  had  no 
influence  on  the  result,  even  had  it  been  con- 
summated. 

All  these  efforts  to  avert  or  postpone  the 
great  political  change  which  was  impending 
were  of  no  avail.  In  the  long  six  years'  agi- 
tation popular  intelligence  had  ripened  to 
conviction  and  determination.  Every  voter 
substantially  understood  the  several  phases  of 
the  great  slavery  issue,  its  abstract  morality,  its 
economic  influence  on  society,  the  intrigue  of 
the  Administration  and  the  Senate  to  make 
Kansas  a  slave  State,  the  judicial  status  of 
slavery  as  expounded  in  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, the  validity  and  the  effect  of  the  fugi- 
tive-slave law,  the  question  of  the  balance  of 
political  power  as  involved  in  the  choice  be- 
tween slavery  extension  and  slavery  restric- 

*  The  vote  in  Pennsylvania  stood :  Lincoln,  268,030 ; 
Breckinridge  (nominally),  178,871;  Douglas,  16,765; 
Bell,  12,776. 


tion, —  and  reaching  beyond  even  this,  the 
issue  so  clearly  presented  by  Lincoln  whether 
the  States  ultimately  should  become  all  slave 
or  all  free.  In  the  whole  history  of  American 
politics  the  voters  of  the  United  States  never 
pronounced  a  more  deliberate  judgment  than 
that  which  they  recorded  upon  these  grave 
questions  at  the  presidential  election  in  No- 
vember, i860. 

From  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  at  its 
beginning,  the  campaign  swept  onward 
through  the  summer  months,  first  to  a  proba- 
bility, then  to  an  assurance  of  Republican 
success.  In  September  the  State  of  Maine 
elected  a  Republican  governor  by  18,000 
majority.  In  October  the  pivotal  States  gave 
decisive  Republican  majorities :  Pennsylva- 
nia 32,000  for  governor,  Indiana  nearly 
10,000  for  governor,  and  Ohio  12,000  for 
State  ticket  and  27,000  on  congressmen. 
Politicians  generally  conceded  that  the  vote 
in  these  States  clearly  foreshadowed  Lincoln's 
election.  The  prophecy  not  only  proved  cor- 
rect, but  the  tide  of  popular  conviction  and 
enthusiasm,  rising  still  higher,  carried  to  his 
support  other  States  which  were  yet  consid- 
ered uncertain. 

The  presidential  election  occurred  on  No- 
vember 6th,  i860.  In  seventeen  of  the  free 
States  —  namely,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  California,  and  Oregon  —  all  the  Lincoln 
electors  were  chosen.  In  one  of  the  free  States 
(New  Jersey)  the  choice  resulted  in  4  electors 
for  Lincoln  and  3  for  Douglas,  as  already 
explained.  This  assured  Lincoln  of  the  votes 
of  180  presidential  electors,  or  a  majority  of 
57  in  the  whole  electoral  college.  The  15 
slave  States  were  divided  between  the  other 
3  candidates.  Eleven  of  them  —  Alabama.  Ar- 
kansas, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Texas  —  chose  Breckin- 
ridge electors,  72  in  all.  Three  of  them  —  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Virginia  —  chose  Bell 
electors,  39  in  all;  and  one  of  them — Missouri — 
Douglas  electors,  9  in  number,  -which,  together 
with  the  3  he  received  in  the  free  State  of 
New  Jersey,  gave  him  12  in  all ;  the  aggregate 
of  all  the  electors  opposed  to  Lincoln  being  123. 

The  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  this 
popular  vote  was  in  due  time  carried  into  exe- 
cution. As  the  law  prescribes,  the  presidential 
electors  met  in  their  several  States  on  the  5th 
of  December,  and  cast  their  official  votes 
according  to  the  above  enumeration.    And  on 

t  Greeley,  "American  Conflict,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  328. 
t  Greeley,  "American  Conflict,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  328. 
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the  13th  of  February,  1861,  the  Congress  of 

the  United  States  in  joint  session  made  the 

;\  count,  and  declared  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  having   received  a  majority  of  the 

-  of]  residential  electors,  was  duly  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years, 
1  March  4th,  1861. 
One  feature  oi  the  result  must  not  be 
emitted.  Many  careless  observers  felt  at  the 
time  that  the  success  of  Lincoln  was  due  en- 
tirely to  the  fact  of  there  having  been  three 

•sing  candidates  in  the  field ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  dissensions  in  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, which  divided  its  vote  between  Breckinridge 
and  Douglas.  What  merely  moral  strength 
the  Democratic  party  would  have  gained 
had  it  remained  united,  it  is  impossible  to  es- 
timate. Such  a  supposition  can  only  be  based 
on  the  absence  of  the  extreme  Southern  doc- 
trines concerning  slavery.  Given  the  presence 
of  those  doctrines  in  the  canvass,  and  no  hy- 
.111  furnish  a  result  different  from  that 

h  occurred.  In  the  contest  upon  the 
questions  as  they  existed,  the  victory  of  Lin- 
coln was  certain.  If  all  the  votes  given  to  all 
the  opposing  candidates  had  been  concen- 
trated and  cast  for  a  "  fusion  ticket,"  as  was 
wholly  or  partly  done  in  five  States,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  changed  nowhere  ex- 
cept in  New  Jersey,  California,  and  Oregon; 
Lincoln  would  still  have  received  but  n  less, 
or  169  electoral  votes  —  a  majority  of  35  in 
tiie  entire  electoral  college.  It  was  a  contest 
of  ideas,  not  of  persons  or  parties.  The  choice 
was  not  only  free,  but  distinct  and  definite.  The 
voter  was  not,  as  sometimes  happens,  compelled 
to  an  imperfect  or  partial  expression  of  his 
will.  The  four  platforms  and  candidates  offered 
him  an  unusual  variety  of  modes  of  political  ac- 
tion.   Among  them  the  voters  by  undisputed 

jtitutional  majorities,  in  orderly,  legal, 
and  unquestioned  proceedings,  chose  the  can- 

te  whose  platform  pronounced  the  posi- 
tive and  final  popular  verdict  that  slavery 
should  not  be  extended,  and  whose  election 
unchangeably  transferred  the  balance  of  power 
to  the  free  States. 

BEGINNINGS    OK     REBELLION. 

Disunion  was  not  a  fungus  of  recent  growth 

merican  politics.  Talk  of  disunion,  threats 

of  disunion,  accusations  of  intentions  of  dis- 

:,  lie  scattered  rather  plentifully  through 
the  political  literature  of  the  country  from  the 

formation  of  the  Government.  In  fact, 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  large  political 
factions,  and,  it  may  almost  be  said,  succeeded 
by  only  a  hair's-breadth.  That  original  oppo- 
sition perpetuated  itself  in  some  degree  in  the 
form  of  doubts  of  its  duration  and  prophecies 


of  its  failure.  The  same  dissatisfaction  and 
restlessness  resulted  in  early  and  important 
amendments,  but  these  did  not  satisfy  all  dis- 
senters and  doubters.  Immediate  and  pro- 
found conflict  of  opinion  sprang  up  over  the 
administration  and  policy  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment ;  active  political  parties  and  hot  discus- 
sion arose,  the  one  side  proclaiming  that  it 
was  too  strong,  the  other  asserting  that  it  was 
too  weak,  to  endure. 

Before  public  opinion  was  well  consolidated, 
the  war  of  18 12  produced  new  complaints  and 
new  opposition,  out  of  which  grew  the  famous 
Hartford  Convention.  It  has  been  charged 
and  denied,  that  this  was  a  movement  of  dis- 
union and  rebellion.  The  exact  fact  is  not 
important  in  our  day  ;  it  is  enough  that  it  was 
a  sign  of  deep  political  unrest  and  of  shallow 
public  faith.  Passing  by  lesser  manifestations 
of  the  same  character,  we  come  to  the  event- 
ful nullification  proceedings  in  South  Carolina 
in  the  year  1832.  Here  was  a  formal  legisla- 
tive repudiation  of  Federal  authority  with  a 
reserved  threat  of  forcible  resistance.  At  this 
point  disunion  was  in  full  flower,  and  the 
terms  nullification,  secession,  treason,  rebel- 
lion, revolution,  coercion,  constitute  the  cur- 
rent political  vocabulary.  Take  up  a  political 
speech  of  that  period,  change  the  names  and 
dates,  and  the  reader  can  easily  imagine  him- 
self among  the  angry  controversies  of  the 
winter  of  i860. 

Nullification  was  half-throttled  by  Jackson's 
proclamation,  half- quieted  by  Clay's  compro- 
mise. But  from  that  time  forward  the  phrase- 
ology and  the  spirit  of  disunion  became  a 
constant  factor  in  congressional  debate  and 
legislation.  In  1850,  it  broke  out  to  an  extent 
and  with  an  intensity  never  before  reached. 
This  time  it  enveloped  the  whole  country,  and 
many  of  the  wisest  and  best  statesmen  believed 
civil  war  at  hand.  The  compromise  measures 
of  1850  finally  subdued  the  storm;  but  not 
till  the  serious  beginning  of  a  secession  move- 
ment had  been  developed  and  put  down,  both 
by  the  general  condemnation  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  direct  vote  of  a  union  ma- 
jority in  the  localities  where  it  took  its  rise. 

Among  these  compromise  acts  of  1850  was 
the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State.  The 
gold  discoveries  had  suddenly  filled  it  with  pop- 
ulation, making  the  usual  probation  as  a  Terri- 
tory altogether  needless.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  State  lay  south  of  the  line  of  360,  30', 
and  the  pro-slavery  extremists  had  demanded 
that  it  should  be  divided  into  two  States  —  one 
to  be  a  free,  and  the  other  to  be  a  slave  State — 
in  order  to  preserve  the  political  balance  be- 
tween the  sections,  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
This  being  refused,  they  not  only  violently  op- 
posed the  compromise  measures,  but  organized 
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a,  movement  for  resistance  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Mississippi,  demanding  redress, 
and  threatening  secession  if  it  were  not  ac- 
corded. A  popular  contest  on  this  issue  fol- 
lowed in  185 1  in  these  States,  in  which  the 
ultra-secession  party  was  signally  overthrown. 
It  submitted  sullenly  to  its  defeat;  leaving  how- 
ever, as  always  before,  a  considerable  faction 
unsatisfied  and  implacable,  only  awaiting  a 
new  opportunity  to  start  a  new  disturbance. 
Phis  new  opportunity  arose  in  the  slavery  agi- 
tation, beginning  with  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  in  1854,  and  ending  with 
the  election  of  Lincoln.  During  this  six  years' 
:ontroversy,  disunion  was  kept  in  the  back- 
ground because  the  pro-slavery  party  had  con- 
stant and  sanguine  hopes  of  ultimate  triumph. 
[t  did  not  despair  of  success  until  the  actual 
Section  of  Lincoln,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
[860 ;  consequently,  even  in  the  Southern 
states,  as  a  rule,  disunion  was  frowned  upon 
;ill  near  the  end  of  the  presidential  campaign, 
md  only  paraded  as  an  evil  to  be  feared,  not 
:o  be  desired. 

This  aspect,  however,  was  superficial.  Un- 
der the  surface,  a  small  but  determined  dis- 
union conspiracy  was  actively  at  work.  It 
ias  left  but  few  historical  traces;  but  in  1856 
distinct  evidence  begins  to  crop  out.  There 
was  a  possibility,  though  not  a  probability, 
:hat  Fremont  might  be  elected  President; 
ind  this  contingency  the  conspirators  pro- 
Dosed  to  utilize  by  beginning  a  rebellion.  A 
etter  from  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  the 
governors  of  Maryland  and  other  States  is 
sufficient  proof  of  such  an  intent,  even  with- 
out the  evidence  of  later  history. 

"  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  15th,  1856. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Events  are  approaching  which  address 
ihemselves  to  your  responsibilities  and  to  mine  as  chief 
Executives  of  slave-holding  States.  Contingencies  may 
soon  happen  which  would  require  preparation  for  the 
worst  of  evils  to  the  people.  Ought  we  not  to  admon- 
ish ourselves  by  joint  counsel  of  the  extraordinary 
duties  which  may  devolve  upon  us  from  the  dangers 
which  so  palpably  threaten  our  common  peace  and 
safety  ?  When,  how,  or  to  what  extent  may  we  act, 
separately  or  unitedly,  to  ward  off  dangers  if  we  can, 
to  meet  them  most  effectually  if  we  must  ? 

"  I  propose  that,  as  early  as  convenient,  the  govern- 
ors of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  shall  assemble 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  the  purpose  generally  of  con- 
sultation upon  the  state  of  the  country,  upon  the  best 
means  of  preserving  its  peace,  and  especially  of  pro- 
tecting the  honor  and  interests  of  the  slave-holding 
States.  1  have  addressed  the  States  only  having 
Democratic  Executives,  for  obvious  reasons. 

"This  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible  before 
the  presidential  election,  and  I  would  suggest  Mon- 
day, the  13th  of  October  next.  Will  you  please  give 
me  an  early  answer,  and  oblige, 

"Yours  most  truly  and  respectfully, 

"  Henry  A.  Wise. 
"  His  Excellency  Thomas  W.  Ligon, 

"  Governor  of  Maryland." 


Jf  any  explanation  were  needed  of  the  evi- 
dent purpose  of  this  letter,  or  of  the  proposed 
meeting,  it  may  be  found  in  the  following 
from  Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia,  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  of  Mississippi,  who  was  at  the  time 
Secretary  of  War  under  President  Pierce  : 

"  Sklma,  near  Winchester,  Va., 
"  Sept.  30th,  1856. 

"  MY  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  a  letter  from  Wise,  of  the 
27th,  full  of  spirit.  He  says  the  governors  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  have  already 
agreed  to  rendezvous  at  Raleigh,  and  others  will  — 
this  in  your  most  private  ear.  He  says,  further,  that 
he  had  officially  requested  you  to  exchange  with  Vir- 
ginia, on  fair  terms  of  difference,  percussion  for  flint 
muskets.  I  don't  know  the  usage  or  power  of  the  de- 
partment in  such  cases,  but  if  it  can  be  done,  even  by 
liberal  construction,  I  hope  you  will  accede.  Was  there 
not  an  appropriation  at  the  last  session  for  converting 
flint  into  percussion  arms  ?  If  so,  would  it  not  furnish 
good  reason  for  extending  such  facilities  to  the  States  ? 
Virginia  probably  has  more  arms  than  the  other  South- 
ern States,  and  would  divide,  in  case  of  need.  In  a 
letter  yesterday  to  a  committee  in  South  Carolina,  I 
give  it  as  my  judgment,  in  the  event  of  Fremont's 
election,  the  South  should  not  pause,  but  proceed  at 
once  to  'immediate,  absolute,  and  eternal  separation.' 
So  I  am  a  candidate  for  the  first  halter. 

"  Wise  says  his  accounts  from  Philadelphia  are 
cheering  for  Old  Buck  in  Pennsylvania.  I  hope  they 
be  not  delusive.      Vale  et  Salute  [sic]. 

"J.  M.  Mason. 

"Colonel  Davis."* 

In  these  letters  we  have  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  later  and  successful  efforts 
of  these  identical  conspirators  conjointly  with 
others,  to  initiate  rebellion.  When  the  Sena- 
torial campaign  of  1858  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  was  at  its  height,  there  was  printed 
in  the  public  journals  of  the  Southern  States 
the  following  extraordinary  letter,  which  at 
once  challenged  the  attention  of  the  whole 
reading  public  of  the  country,  and  became 
known  by  the  universal  stigma  of  "  The  Scar- 
let Letter."  In  the  light  of  after  events  it  was 
both  a  revelation  and  a  prophecy : 

"  Montgomery,  June  15th,  1858. 

"Dear  Sir:  Your  kind  favor  of  the  15th  is  received. 
I  heartily  agree  with  you  that  [no]  general  movement 
can  be  made  that  will  clean  out  the  Augean  stable.  If 
the  Democracy  were  overthrown,  it  would  result  in 
giving  place  to  a  greater  and  hungrier  swarm  of  flies. 

"  The  remedy  of  the  South  is  not  in  such  a  process. 
It  is  in  a  diligent  organization  of  her  true  men  for 
prompt  resistance  to  the  next  aggression.  It  must 
come  in  the  nature  of  things.  No  national  party 
can  save  us ;  no  sectional  party  can  ever  do  it.  But  if 
we  could  do  as  our  fathers  did  —  organize  '  committees 
of  safety'  all  over  the  Cotton  States  (it  is  only  in  them 
that  we  can  hope  for  any  effective  movement) —  we 
shall  fire  the  Southern  heart,  instruct  the  Southern 
mind,  give  courage  to  each  other,  and  at  the  proper 
moment,  by  one  organized  concerted  action,  we  can 
precipitate  the  Cotton  States  into  a  revolution. 

"  The  idea  has  been  shadowed  forth  in  the  South  by 
Mr.  Ruffin ;  has  been  taken  up  and  recommended 
in  the  'Advertiser  '  (published  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama), under  the  name  of '  League  of  United  Southern- 

*  Victor,  "American  Conspiracies,"  p.  520. 
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ers,'  who,  keeping  up  their  old  party  relations  on  all 
other  questions,  will  hold  the  Southern  issue  para- 
.:.  and  will  influence  parties.  Legislatures,  and 
statesmen.  I  have  no  time  to  enlarge,  but  to  suggest 
merely.  In  haste,  yours,  etc., 

-•  Wm.  L.  Yancey. 
••  To  James  Slaughter,  Esq."* 

The  writer  of  this  "Scarlet  Letter"  had 
long  been  known  to  the  country  as  a  promi- 
nent politician  of  Alabama,  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party,  having  once  represented  a 
district  of  that  State  in  Congress,  and  of  late 
j  ears  the  most  active,  pronounced,  and  con- 
spicuous disunionist  in  the  South.  In  so  far 
as  this  publication  concerned  himself,  it  was 
no  surprise  to  the  public ;  but  the  project  of 
an  organized  conspiracy  had  never  before  been 
broached  with  such  matter-of-fact  confidence. t 

*  Quoted  in  Appendix  to  Globe  for  1859-60,  p.  313. 

t  As  an  evidence  of  the  disunion  sentiment  com- 
bination which  lay  like  smoldering  embers  under 
the  surface  of  Southern  politics,  it  is  instructive  to 
read  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  from  Governor 
Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  to  a  gentleman  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Gen- 
eral Duncan  S.  Walker.  The  other  letter  of  Wise  — 
previously  quoted  —  shows  us  his  part  and  interest 
in  the  proposed  conspiracy  against  Fremont  ;  but  the 
erratic  governor  had,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two 
years,  become  an  anti-Lecompton-Douglasite,  and  was 
to  give  confidential  warning  of  designs  with 
which  he  was  only  too  familiar.  As  this  was  written 
nearly  three  weeks  before  Yancey's  "Scarlet  Letter," 
its  concurrent  testimony  is  of  special  significance: 

"  Richmond,  Va.,  May  28th,  1858. 
"To  Wm.  Sergeant,  Esq. 

"  My  Dear  Sir:  I  write  to  you  almost  from  a  sick- 
bed. I  am  just  up  out  of  a  two  weeks'  bedridden  ill- 
ness, and  am  very  weak.  Mr.  Forney's  letter  does  not 
surprise  me,  for  the  suggestions  and  queries  are  natural 
and  necessary,  and  to  me  not  at  all  offensive  or  disagree- 
able. Vet  I  would  not  go  before  the  public  at  this 
time  with  such  a  correspondence  as  it  calls  for.  The 
present  aspect  of  politics  is  gloomy  enough.  It  is  well 
to  define  what  it  is.  The  Kansas  question  has  not  been 
the  cau^e  of  a  split  in  the  Democratic  party.  It  has 
only  been  the  pretext  for  a  development  of  dissension 
which  previously  existed.    The  truth  is  that  there  is  in 

,uth  an  organized,  active,  and  dangerous  faction, 
embracing  most  of  the  Federal  politicians,  who  are 
bent  upon  bringing  about  causes  of"  a  dissolution  of  the 

..  They  desire  a  united  South,  but  not  a  united 
country.  Their  hope  of  embodying  a  sectional  antag- 
onism ')-.  to  secure  a  sectional  defeat.  At  heart,  they  do 
wish  the  Democracy  to  be  any  longer  national, 
united,  or  successful.  In  the  name  of  Democracy  they 
propose  to  make  a  nomination  for  i860,  at  Charleston  ; 
but  an  ultra  nomination  of  an  extremist;    on  the  slav- 

»ue  alone;   to  unite  the   South  on  that  one  idea; 

n  that  to  have  it  defeated  by  a  line  of  sectional- 
ism which  will  inevitably  draw  swords  between  fanatics 
le  and   fire-eaters  on  the  other.     Bear  it  in 
mind,  then,  that  they  desire  to  control  a  nomination  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  have  it  defeated  by  a  line  of 
.  re  defeat,  for  no  other  end  than  to 

make  a  pretext  for  the  clamor  of  dissolution.  This 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  understand  why  it 
is  that  the  argument  of  splitting  the  Democracy  has 
not  only  no  weight  with  them  for  desisting  from  their 
madness,  but  is  the  very  stimulus  which  pricks  them 
on   to  the  extreme  of  designed  defeat,  so  it  be  purely 


An  almost  universal  condemnation  by  the 
public  press  reassured  the  startled  country 
that  the  author  of  this  revolutionary  epistle 
was  one  of  the  confirmed  fanatics  who  were 
known  and  admitted  to  exist  in  the  South,  but 
whose  numbers,  it  was  alleged,  were  too  insig- 
nificant to  excite  the  most  distant  apprehension. 

The  letter  was  everywhere  copied, its  author 
denounced,  and  his  proposal  to  "  precipitate 
the  Cotton  States  into  a  revolution  "  held  up  to 
public  execration.  Mr.  Yancey  immediately 
printed  a  statement  deploring  the  betrayal  of 
personal  confidence  in  the  publication,  and  to 
modify  $  the  obnoxious  declaration  by  a  long 
and  labored  argument.  But  in  the  course  of 
this  explanation  he  furnished  additional  proof 
of  the  deep  conspiracy  disclosed  by  the  "  Scar- 
sectional.  This  you  see  is  their  only  hope.  What  will 
be  their  scheme  of  action?  To  pack  the  Charleston 
Convention  with  fire-eating  disunionists  from  the 
South,  and  with  Lecompton  Democrats  of  the  North 
—  to  nominate  a  Southern  Lecomptonite,  purposely 
to  be  defeated  by  a  sectional  vote  !  The  Adminis- 
tration don't  or  won't  see  this,  and  an  Administration 
organization  cannot  prevent  it,  perhaps,  if  it  did  or 
would  see  it.  What  then  ?  The  only  hope  is  in  the 
anti-Lecomptonite  Democrats,  North  and  South.  I 
have  no  doubt  we  can  beat  them  on  the  Lecompton 
issue  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky.  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Maryland.  The  Lecomptonites  have  in 
fact  the  pap-fed  office-holders  alone  in  the  free  States 
North  and  West,  but  they  will  send  their  whole  force 
and  ten  times  more  to  Charleston.  What  have  our 
friends  to  do,  then  ?  Why,  to  adhere  to  the  national 
Democracy,  the  Union-saving  Democracy,  to  save 
Democracy  itself  from  maladministration.  We  must 
claim  our  identity,  and  never  let  go  the  party.  We  must 
organize,  and  send  all  our  forces  to  Charleston.  The  con- 
sequence will  probably  be  that  every  Northern,  West- 
ern, and  Middle  State  will  be  split.  They  will  be  divided, 
and,  like  New  York  in  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  be 
neutralized  and  count  nothing.  Or  the  Lecomptonites 
will  be  counted  entirely  out.  In  either  event,  a  minor- 
ity, a  combined  Southern  and  office-holding  minority, 
will  nominate  at  Charleston.  It  will  then  be  time 
enough  for  the  anti-Lecomptonite  Democrats  to  decide 
not  to  abide  by  a  nomination  so  made.  What,  then,  if 
they  do  not?  Why,  they  may  return  to  their  respective 
States,  appeal  to  the  people  who  still  abide  a  national 
platform,  and  still  desire  to  preserve  the  Union,  and,  in 
their  respective  States,  make  their  own  nominations. 
This  may  save  the  North  from  absorption  by  black- 
Republicanism,  may  throw  the  election  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  save  the  Union.  I  see  no  other 
course.  The  word  now  should  be  silent,  quiet,  active 
organization,  with  a  preconcerted  understanding  as 
to  ultimate  action.  Let  us  be  earnestly  conservative  ; 
maintain  party  relations  until  forced  to  separate  action, 
and  when  forced,  be  prepared  to  save  and  not  destroy 
the  country  and  the  party. 

"  This  is  crude,  I  know,  but  you  may  fill  the  skeleton 
with  muscle  and  nerve.  Show  this  to  Mr.  Forney  as  my 
general  view,  and  beg  him  not  to  publish  it  at  this  time 
at  all  events. 

"  All  are  well  except  myself.     Love  to  all. 

"Yours  truly,  HENRY  A.  Wise."    MS. 

X  "  I  am  a  secessionist  and  not  a  revolutionist,  and 
would  not  'precipitate  '  but  carefully  prepare  to  meet 
an  inevitable  dissolution."  — Yancey  to  Pryor.  "  Rich- 
mond South,"  copied  in  "National  Intelligencer," 
Sept.  4th,  1858. 
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.et  Letter."  He  made  mention  of  "  A  well- 
:onsidered  Southern  policy,  a  policy  which 
las  been  digested,  and  understood,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  ablest  men  in  Virginia,  as  you 
/ourselves  must  be  aware,"  to  the  effect  that 
vvhile  the  Cotton  States  began  rebellion,  "  Vir- 
ginia and  the  other  border  States  should  re- 
nain  in  the  Union,"  where,  by  their  position 
md  their  counsels,  they  would  form  a  protect- 
ng  barrier  to  the  proposed  separation.  "  In 
;he  event  of  the  movement  being  successful," 
le  continued,  "  in  time  Virginia  and  the  other 
3order  States  that  desired  it  could  join  the 
southern  Confederacy." 

Less  uncertainty  than  ordinary  hung  over 
;he  final  issue  of  the  presidential  campaign  of 
[860.  To  popular  apprehension  the  election 
}f  Lincoln  became  more  and  more  probable. 
rhe  active  competition  for  votes  by  four  pres- 
dential  tickets  greatly  increased  his  chances 
)f  success;  and  the  verdict  of  the  October 
Sections  appeared  to  all  sagacious  politicians 
;o  render  his  choice  a  practical  certainty.  San- 
guine partisans,  however,  clung  tenaciously 
;o  their  favorites,  and  continued  to  hope 
igainst  hope,  and  work  against  fate.  This  cir- 
:umstance  produced  a  deplorable  result  in  the 
South.  Under  the  shadow  of  impending  de- 
feat the  Democrats  of  the  Cotton  States  made 
;he  final  months  of  the  canvass  quite  as  much 
1  threat  against  Lincoln  as  a  plea  for  Breck- 
nridge.  This  preaching  of  secession  seemed  to 
shallow  minds  harmless  election  buncombe ; 
Dut  when  the  contingency  finally  arrived,  and 
:he  choice  of  Lincoln  became  a  real  event, 
:hey  found  themselves  already  in  a  measure 
pledged  to  resistance.  They  had  vowed  they 
would  never  submit ;  and  now,  with  many,  the 
mere  pride  of  consistency  moved  them  to 
adhere  to  an  ill-considered  declaration.  The 
sting  of  defeat  intensified  their  resentment,  and 
in  this  irritated  frame  of  mind  the  secession 
demagogues  among  them  lured  them  on  skill- 
fully into  the  rising  tide  of  revolution. 

In  proportion  to  her  numbers,  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  furnished  the  largest  contin- 
gent to  the  faction  of  active  conspirators ;  and 
to  her,  by  a  common  consent,  were  accorded 
the  dangers  and  honors  of  leadership.  Since 
conspiracies  work  in  secret,  only  fragmentary 

*  Victor,  "  History  of  Southern  Rebellion,"  Vol.  I., 
p.  203. 

t "  Executive  Department, 

"Unionville,  So.  CA.,Oct.  5th,  i860. 
I  His  Excellency  Governor  Moore. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  The  great  probability,  nay  almost  cer- 
tainty of  Abram  Lincoln's  election  to  the  Presidency, 
renders  it  important  that  there  should  be  a  full  and 
free  interchange  of  opinion  between  the  Executives  of 
the  Southern,  and  more  especially  the  Cotton  States,  and 
while  I  unreservedly  give  you  my  views  and  the  prob- 
able action  of  my  State,  I  shall  be  much  pleased  to 
hear  from  you ;  that  there  may  be  concert  of  action, 
Vol.  XXXIV.— 94. 


proofs  of  their  efforts  ever  come  to  light. 
Though  probably  only  one  of  the  many  early 
agencies  in  organizing  the  rebellion, the  follow- 
ing circular  reveals  in  a  startling  light  what 
labor  and  system  were  employed  to  "  fire  the 
Southern  heart"  after  the  November  election  : 

"  Charleston,  Nov.  19th,  i860. 

"  Executive  Chamber,  'The  i860  Association.' 

"  In  September  last,  several  gentlemen  of  Charles- 
ton met  to  confer  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
South  in  the  ev*ent  of  the  accession  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
the  Republican  party  to  power.  This  informal  meet- 
ing was  the  origin  of  the  organization  known  in  this 
community  as  '  The  i860  Association.' 

"  The  objects  of  the  Association  are  : 

"First.  To  conduct  a  correspondence  with  leading 
men  in  the  South,  and  by  an  interchange  of  informa- 
tion and  views  prepare  the  slave  States  to  meet  the 
impending  crisis. 

"  Second.  To  prepare,  print,  and  distribute  in  the 
slave  States,  tracts,  pamphlets,  etc.,  designed  to  awaken 
them  to  a  conviction  of  their  danger,  and  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  resisting  Northern  and  Federal  aggression. 

"  Third.  To  inquire  into  the  defenses  of  the  State, 
and  to  collect  and  arrange  information  which  may  aid 
the  Legislature  to  establish  promptly  an  effective  mili- 
tary organization. 

"To  effect  these  objects  a  brief  and  simple  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  creating  a  President,  a  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee,  specially 
charged  with  conducting  the  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion. One  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  pamphlets 
have  been  published,  and  demands  for  further  supplies 
are  received  from  every  quarter.  The  Association  is  now 
passing  several  of  them  through  a  second  and  third 
edition. 

"  The  conventions  in  several  of  the  Southern  States 
will  soon  be  elected.  The  North  is  preparing  to  soothe 
and  conciliate  the  South  by  disclaimers  and  overtures. 
The  success  of  this  policy  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  Southern  Union  and  Independence,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  resist  and  defeat  it.  The  Association  is 
preparing  pamphlets  with  this  special  object.  Funds 
are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  act  promptly.  '  The  i860 
Association '  is  laboring  for  the  South,  and  asks  your 
aid. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  Robert  N.  Gourdin, 
"  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee."  * 

The  half-public  endeavors  of  "The  i860 
Association  "  to  create  public  sentiment  were 
vigorously  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  high 
official  personages  to  set  on  foot  concerted 
official  action  in  aid  of  disunion.  In  this  also, 
with  becoming  expressions  of  modesty,  South 
Carolina  took  the  initiative.  On  the  5th  of 
October,  Governor  Gist  wrote  a  confiden- 
tial letter,f  which  he  dispatched  by  a  secret 

which  is  so  essential  to  success.  Although  I  will  con- 
sider your  communication  confidential,  and  wish  you  so 
to  consider  mine  so  far  aspublishingin  the  newspapers 
is  concerned,  yet  the  information  of  course  will  be  of 
no  service  to  me  unless  I  can  submit  it  to  reliable  and 
leading  men  in  consultation  for  the  safety  of  our  State 
and  the  South  ;  and  will  only  use  it  in  this  way.  It  is 
the  desire  of  South  Carolina  that  some  other  State 
should  take  the  lead,  or  at  least  move  simultaneously 
with  her.  She  will  unquestionably  call  a  convention 
as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  a  majority  of  the  elect- 
ors will  support  Lincoln.  If  a  single  State  secedes,  she 
will  follow  her.  If  no  other  State  takes  the  lead,  South 
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his  colleagues,   the  several   gover- 

>f  the  Cotton   States,  whom  the  bearer, 

era!  S.  R  sited  in  turn  during  that 

mont  Governor  Gist  wrote  that, 

in  view  of  the  almost  certain  election  of  Lin- 
coln, it  became  important  to  have  a  full  and 
free  inten  g  f  opinion  between  the  South- 
ern States,  that  concert  of  action  might  be  ob- 
it was  th<  les  of  South  Carolina 
that  some  other  State  should  take  the  lead. 
-  ,  would  unquestionably  call  a  convention. 
s     gle  State  s  -  she  will  follow  her. 

If  no  other  State  takes  the  lead.  South  Caro- 
lina will  secede  (in 'my  opinion)  alone,  if  she 
-     ranee  that  she  will  be  soon  fol- 
lowed by  another  or  other  States ;  otherwise 
I    -    loubtful." 


The  responses  to  this  inquiry  given  by  the 
Executives  of  the  other  Cotton  States  were 
not  all  that  so  ardent  a  disunionist  could  have 
wished,  but  were  yet  sufficient  to  prompt  him 
to  a  further  advance.  The  adjoining  State  of 
North  Carolina  was  first  to  reply.*  "  Our 
people  are  very  tar  from  being  agreed  as  to 
what  action  the  State  should  take."  wrote 
Governor  Ellis:  "  somefavor  submission. some 
resistance."'  He  intimated  that  no  convention 
would  be  called,  and  that  the  State  would  not 
secede,  but  on  the  other  hand  added.  "  I  do 
not  think  North  Carolina  would  become  a 
party  to  coercion."  Louisiana  sent  an  equally 
lukewarm  answer.!  Governor  Moore  said, 
while  he  believed  in  the  right  of  secession  for 
just  cause,  he  would  not  advise  it,  and  did  not 


Carolina  will  secede  ^in  my  opinion)  alone,  if  si 

hat  she   will  be   soon  followed  by  an- 
?r  other  States  ;  otherwise  it  is  doubtful.  If  you 
dl  a  convention  upon  the  election  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Electors    favorable    to    Lincoln.  I    desire    to 
the  day  you  propose  for  the  meeting,  that  we 
may  call  our  convention  to  meet  the  same 

If  your  S  repose  any  other  remedy, 

m   me  w:  probably  be,  and  any 

formation  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me. 
"  V.        g  spect  and  consideration, 

"I  am  yours,  etc.,  Wit.  H.  Gist. 

ernor  Thos.  0.  Moore."   MS. 

xecutive  Department, 
"Raleigh,  N.  C,  Oct.  iS:h.  i860. 
ar  Sir  :   I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
:  of  your  favor  of  the  5th,  which  reached  me  on 
the  12th  ii 

••  In  compliance  with  your  request.  I  will  give  as 
as  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  upon  the  im- 
portant subject  of  your  communis; 

litical  differences  and  party  strife  have  run  so 

high  in  this  State  for  some  years  past,  and  particularly 

g  the  past  nine  months,  that  anything  like  una- 

•  upon  any  question    of  a   public  nature 

:   and  such  is  the  case  with  the 

one  un  ier  consideration.    Our  people  are  very  far  from 

being  agreed  as  to  what  action  the  State  should  take 

in  the  event  of  Lincoln's  election  to  the  Presidency. 

nission,  some  resistance,  and  others 

mid  await  the  course  of  events  that  might  fol- 

l  :■:■  that  he  would  be  powerless  for  evil 

with  a  minority  party  in  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  in 

I    use  of  Representatives  also  ;  while  othe: 

-  with  entire  sincerity,  that  the  placing  of 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  into  his  hands 
would  prove  a  fatal  blow  to  the  institution  of  negro 
slavery  in  this  country. 

ne  of  our  public  speakers  I  believe  have  taken 
the  ground  before  the  people  that  the  election  of  Lin- 
would,  of  itself,  be  a  cause  of  secession.    Many 
have    said    it   would  not,  while    others  have    spoken 
equivocally. 

••  Upon  the  whole  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a 
majority  of  our  people  would  not  consider  the  occur- 
rence of  the  event  referred  to  as  sufficient  ground  for 

•  ing  the  union  of  the  >\  5.  For  which  reason 
I  do  not  suppose  that  our  Legislature,  which  will  meet 
on  the  10th  prox.,will  take  any  steps  in  that  direction  — 
such  for  instance  as  the  calling  of  a  convention. 

"Thus  sir.  I  have  given  you  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  sentiment  of  our  people  upon  the  subject  of  your 


letter,  and  I  give  it  as  an  existing  fact,  without  com- 
ment as  to  whether  the  majority  be  in  error  or  not. 

•'  My  own  opinions,  as  an  individual,  are  of  little 
moment.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say.  that  as  a  S 
Rights  man.  believing  in  the  sovereignty  and  reserved 
powers  of  the  States,  I  will  conform  my  actions  to  the 
action  of  Xorth  Carolina,  whatever  that  may  be.  To 
this  general  observation  I  will  make  but  a  single  quali- 
fication—  it  is  this  :  I  could  not  in  any  event  assent 
to.  or  give  my  aid  to  a  political  enforcement  oi  the 
monstrous  doctrine  of  coercion.  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment think  that  North  Carolina  would  become  a  party 
to  the  enforcement  of  this  doctrine,  and  will  not  there- 
fore do  her  the  injustice  of  placing  her  in  that  posi- 
tion, even  though  hypothetically. 

••  With  much  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
••  Your  obt.  servt., 

••  John  W.  Ellis. 
"  His  Excellency  William  H.  Gist'. 

M  Governor  of  So.  Carolina."   MS. 

"  -  Alexandria,  La..  26th  October.  1S60. 
H  His  Excellexcv  Governor  Gist. 

"Dear  SiR:  Your  favor  of  the  5th  inst.  was  re- 
ceived a  few  days  ago  at  this  place.  I  regret  my  ina- 
bility to  consult  with  as  many  of  our  leading  citizens 
as  I  wished,  but  I  will  not  delay  in  replying  anyloi  ger. 
You  will  [of  course]  consider'my  letter  as  private,  ex- 
cept for  use  in  consultation  with  friends. 

"  I  shall  not  call  a  convention  in  this  State  if  Lincoln 
is  elected,  because  I  have  no  power  or  authority  10  do 
so.  I  infer  from  your  letter  that  an  authority  has 
been  vested  in  you  by  your  Legislature  to  call  a  con- 
vention in  a  specified  contingency.  Our  Legislature  has 
taken  no  action  of  that  or  any  similar  kind.  That  body 
will  meet  in  regular  annual  session  about  the  middle 
of  January  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  I  may  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  convene  it  at  an  earlier  day,  if  the 
complexion  of  the  Electoral  Colleges  shall  indicate  the 
election  of  Lincoln. 

••  Even  if  that  deplorable  event  shall  be  the  result  of 
the  coming  election.  I  shall  not  advise  the  secession 
of  my  State,  and  I  will  add  that  I  do  not  think  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana  will  ultimately  decide  in  favor  of  that 
course.  I  shall  recommend  that  Louisiana  meet  her 
sister  slave-holding  States  in  council  to  consult  as  to 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  and  to  endeavor  to 
effect  a  complete  harmony  of  action.  1  fear  that  this 
harmony  of  action,  so  desirable  in  so  grave  an  emer- 
gency, cannot  be  effected.  Some  of  the  Cotton  States 
will  pursue  a  more  radical  policy  than  will  be  pala- 
table to  the  border  Stales,  but  this  only  increases  the 
necessity  of  convening  the  consultative  body  cf  ^hich 
I  have  spoken.    I  believe  in  the  right  of  secession  for 
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think  the  people  of  Louisiana  would  ultimately 
decide  in  favor  of  that  course.  The  answer 
of  Mississippi  was  a  little  more  radical.*  Gov- 
ernor Pettus  replied  that  both  politicians  and 
people  seemed  willing  to  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent that  State  from  passing  under  the  Black 
Republican  yoke.  He  thought  Mississippi 
would  call  a  council  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  if  that  council  should  advise  secession, 


she  would  go  with  them.  Mississippi  would 
not  move  alone,  but  if  any  State  moved,  she 
would  go  with  her.  Georgia  hung  in  a  more  un- 
certain balance,  t  Governor  Brown  answered 
he  had  no  doubt  Georgia  would  determine 
her  action  by  a  convention  ;  that  he  favored 
retaliatory  legislation,  and  thought  the  people 
would  be  inclined  to  wait  for  an  overt  act. 
Alabama,  her  governor  replied,  \  did  not  con- 


just  cause,  of  which  the  sovereignty  must  itself  be  the 
judge.  If  therefore  the  General  Government  shall  at- 
tempt to  coerce  a  State,  and  forcibly  attempt  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right,  I  should  certainly  sustain  the  State 
in  such  a  contest. 

"  There  has  never  been  any  indication  made  by  Lou- 
isiana, or  by  any  public  body  within  her  limits,  of  her 
probable  course  in  the  event  of  an  election  of  a  Black 
Republican  President,  and  she  is  totally  unprepared  for 
any  warlike  measures.  Her  arsenals  are  empty.  While 
some  of  her  sister  States  have  been  preparing  for  an 
emergency,  which  I  fear  is  now  imminent,  she  has  been 
negligent  in  this  important  matter. 

"  If  coming  events  should  render  necessary  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Southern  Gonvention,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  compose  the  representation  of  Louisiana  of  her  ablest 
and  most  prudent  men,  if  the  power  shall  be  vested 
in  me  to  appoint  them.  However,  I  presume  the  Leg- 
islature will  adopt  some  other  course  in  the  appoint- 
ments. The  recommendations  of  such  a  body  assembled 
in  such  a  crisis  must  necessarily  carry  great  weight, 
and  if  subsequently  ratified  and  adopted  by  each  State 
by  proper  authority,  will  present  the  South  in  united 
and  harmonious  action. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  Excellency's  obt.  servt., 
"Thos.  O.  Moore."  MS. 

*"  Macon,  Oct.  26th,  i860. 
I  His  Excellency  Gov.  Gist. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  Oct.  5th  was  handed  me 
by  General  Gist.  Having  but  few  moments  to  reply, 
I  write  this  more  to  acknowledge  its  receipt  than  to 
reply  to  its  contents.  Our  friends  in  this  State  are  will- 
ing to  do  anything  they  may  have  the  power  to  do  to 
prevent  the  State  from  passing  under  the  Black  Re- 
publican yoke.  Our  people  know  this,  and  seem  to 
approve  such  sentiments,  yet  I  do  not  believe  Missis- 
sippi can  move  alone. 

"  I  will  call  our  Legislature  in  extra  session  as  soon 
as  it  is  known  that  the  Black  Republicans  have  carried 
the  election.  I  expect  Mississippi  will  ask  a  council  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  if  that  council  advise  seces- 
sion, Mississippi  will  go  with  them.  If  any  State 
moves,  I  think  Mississippi  will  go  with  her.  I  will 
write  at  length  from  Jackson. 

"  Yours    respectfully, 

"John  J.  Pettus."  MS. 

t"  Executive  Department. 

"  MlLLEDGEVILLE,  Ga.,  Oct.  31st,  i860. 

I  His  Excellency  W.  H.  Gist. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  favor  by  the  hand  of  General  Gist, 
with  whom  I  have  had  a  free  interchange  of  opinions. 
In  the  event  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Pres- 
idency I  have  no  doubt  that  Georgia  will  determine 
her  action  by  a  convention  of  the  people,  which  will 
probably  be  held  before  the  4th  day  of  March  next. 
Her  legislature,  which  convenes  here  next  Wednesday, 
will  have  to  determine  on  the  time  when  the  conven- 
tion shall  be  held.  My  opinion  is  that  the  people  of 
Georgia  will,  in  case  of  the  election  of  Lincoln,  decide 
to  meet  all  the  Southern  States  in  convention  and  take 
common  action  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all. 


Events  not  yet  foreseen  may  change  their  course  and 
might  lead  to  action  on  the  part  of  Georgia  without 
waiting  for  all  the  Southern  States,  if  it  should  be  found 
necessary  to  her  safety.  I  have  handed  General  Gist 
a  copy  of  my  message  on  our  federal  relations,  which 
will  be  sent  to  our  legislature  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session.  I  send  only  the  forms  from  the  press  as  it  is 
just  being  put  in  type.  I  may  make  some  immaterial 
alterations  before  it  is  completed.  If  your  State  re- 
mains in  the  Union,  I  should  be  pleased  that  she  would 
adopt  such  retaliatory  measures  as  I  recommend  in  the 
message,  or  others  which  you  may  determine  to  be 
more  appropriate.  I  think  Georgia  will  pass  retaliatory 
laws  similar  to  those  I  recommend,  should  Lincoln  be 
defeated.  Should  the  question  be  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Georgia,  whether  they  would  go  out  of  the 
Union  on  Lincoln's  election  without  regard  to  the  ac- 
tion of  other  Sates,  my  opinion  is  they  would  determine 
to  wait  for  an  overt  act.  The  action  of  other  States 
may  greatly  influence  the  action  of  the  people  of  this 
State.  This  letter  is  not  intended  for  publication  in 
the  newspapers,  and  has  been  very  hastily  prepared. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  Excellency's 
"Obt.  servt., 
"Joseph  E.  Brown."  MS. 

X  "  Executive  Department, 

"Montgomery,  Ala.,  Oct.  25th,  i860. 
"  His  Excellency  W.  H.  Gist. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  5thinst.  was  handed 
me  a  few  days  since  by  General  Gist.  I  fully  concur 
with  you  in  the  opinion  that  Lincoln  will  be  elected 
President,  and  that  a  full  and  free  interchange  of  opin- 
ion between  the  Executives  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
especially  of  the  Cotton  States,  should  be  had  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  and  what  will  be  done  by  them 
to  protect  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  slave-holding 
States  in  the  event  he  should  be  elected. 

"  My  opinion  is,  that  the  election  of  Lincoln  alone 
is  not  sufficient  cause  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ; 
but  that  fact,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  avowed 
objects  and  intentions  of  the  party  whose  candidate  he 
is,  and  the  overt  acts  already  committed  by  that  party 
in  nullifying  the  fugitive-slave  law,  and  the  enactment 
of  personal  liberty  bills  in  many  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  with  other  acts  of  like  kind,  is  sufficient 
cause  for  dissolving  every  tie  which  binds  the  Southern 
States  to  the  Union. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  Alabama  will  not  secede  alone, 
but  if  two  or  more  States  will  cooperate  with  her,  she 
will  secede  with  them;  or  if  South  Carolina  or  any 
other  Southern  State  should  go  out  alone  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  attempt  to  use  force 
against  her,  Alabama  will  immediately  rally  to  her 
rescue. 

"  The  opinions  above  expressed  are  predicated  upon 
observation  and  consultation  with  a  number  of  our  most 
distinguished  statesmen.  The  opinion  thus  expressed 
is  not  intended  as  a  positive  assurance,  but  is  my 
best  impression  as  to  what  will  be  the  course  of 
Alabama.  Should  Lincoln  be  elected,  I  shall  certainly 
call  a  convention  under  the  provisions  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  State.  The 
convention  cannot  be  convened  earlier  than  the  first 
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skier  the  election  ot  Lincoln  in  itself  sufficient 
cause  tor  disunion  ;  but,  taken  in  connection 
with  other  objects  and  acts  of  the  North,  it 
was.  In  his  opinion  she  would  not  secede 
alone,  but  would  cooperate  with  two  or  more 
Southern  States  :  or  would  rally  to  the  aid  of 
South  Carolina  in  resisting  coercion.  He  in- 
tended calling  a  convention  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. Florida,  though  the  last  to  respond, 
was  loudest  in  her  eagerness  to  embark  in  the 
revolt.*  Governor  Perry  wrote  :  "  Florida  is 
ready  to  wheel  into  line  with  the  gallant  Pal- 
metto State,  or  any  other  Cotton  State  or 
States  in  any  course  which  she  or  they  may 
in  their  judgment  think  proper  to  adopt." 
He  suggested  that  she  might  be  unwilling 
to  lead  off,  but  would  most  assuredly  coop- 
erate or  follow  the  lead  of  any  single  Cotton 
State. 

Two  agencies  have  thus  far  been  described 
as  engaged  in  the  work  of  fomenting  the  re- 
bellion :  the  first,  secret  societies  of  individuals, 
like  "  The  i860  Association,"  designed  to  ex- 
Monday  in  February  next,  and  I  have  fixed  upon  that 
day  (in  my  own  mind).  The  vote  of  the  electors  will 
be  cast  for  President  on  the  5th  day  of  December, 
after  which  it  will  require  a  few  days  to  ascertain  the 
result.  Thirty  days'  notice  will  have  to  be  given  after 
the  day  upon  which  the  delegates  to  the  convention  will 
be  elected,  and  the  convention  is  required  to  convene 
in  two  weeks  after  the  election.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  discretion  with  me,  but  is  fixed  by  law.  I  regret 
that  earlier  action  cannot  be  had,  as  it  maybe  a  matter 
of  much  importance  that  all  the  States  that  may  deter- 
mine to  withdraw  from  the  Union  should  act  before 
the  expiration  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term  of  service. 

"  The  facts  and  opinions  herein  communicated  you 
are  at  liberty  to  make  known  to  those  with  whom  you 
may  choose  to  confer,  but  they  are  not  to  be  published 
in  the  newspapers. 

"  I  have  had  a  full  and  free  conversation  with  General 
Gist,  the  substance  of  which  is  contained  in  this  letter. 
He  will,  however,  give  it  to  you  more  in  detail.  It  is 
ny  opinion  that  all  the  States  that  may  determine  to 
take  action  upon  the  election  of  Lincoln  should  call  a 
convention  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  result  is 
known.  With  ^reat  respect,  your  obt.  servt. 

"A.  B.  Moore."  MS. 

'  ■■  Executive  Department,  Nov.  9th,  i860. 
"  His  Excellency  Gov.  Gist. 

•'  DEAR  Sir:  Your  communication  of  the  5th  ultimo 
reached  me  per  last  mail  under  cover  from  General 
States  Rights  Gist,  with  an  explanatory  note  from  that 
gentleman  in  relation  to  the  subject-matters  thereof. 

"  The  mode  employed  by  your  Excellency  to  collect 
authoritatively  the  views  of  several  of  the  Executives  of 
the  Southern  States  as  to  their  plan  of  action  in  the 
event   of   the    election    of   Lincoln,  commends    itself 


cite  the  masses  and  create  public  sentiment ; 
the  second,  a  secret  league  of  Southern  gov- 
ernors and  other  State  functionaries,  whose 
mission  it  became  to  employ  the  governmen- 
tal machinery  of  States,  in  furtherance  of  the 
plot.  These,  though  formidable  and  dangerous, 
would  probably  have  failed,  either  singly  or 
combined,  had  they  not  been  assisted  by  a 
third  of  still  greater  efficacy  and  certainty. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  a  conspiracy  in  the 
very  bosom  of  the  National  Administration  at 
Washington,  embracing  many  United  States 
Senators,  Representatives  in  Congress,  three 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  nu- 
merous subordinate  officials  in  the  several  Ex- 
ecutive departments.  The  special  work  which 
this  powerful  central  cabal  undertook  by  com- 
mon consent,  and  successfully  accomplished, 
was  to  divert  Federal  arms  and  forts  to  the  use 
of  the  rebellion,  and  to  protect  and  shield  there- 
volt  from  any  adverse  influence,  or  preventive 
or  destructive  action  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

warmly  to  my  judgment.  Concert  of  action  can  alone 
be  arrived  at  by  a  full  and  free  interchange  of  opinion 
between  the  Executives  of  the  Cotton  States,  by  whom 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  ball  will  be  put  in 
motion. 

"  We  are  in  the  midst  of  grave  events,  and  I  have  in- 
dustriously sought  to  learn  the  public  mind  in  this 
State  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  Lincoln,  and  am 
proud  to  say  Florida  is  ready  to  wheel  into  line  with 
the  gallant  Palmetto  State,  or  any  other  Cotton  State 
or  States  in  any  course  which  she  or  they  may  in 
their  judgment  think  proper  to  adopt,  looking  to  the 
vindication  and  maintenance  of  the  rights,  interests, 
honor,  and  safety  of  the  South.  Florida  may  be  unwill- 
ing to  subject  herself  to  the  charge  of  temerity  or 
immodesty  by  leading  off,  but  will  most  assuredly 
cooperate  with  or  follow  the  lead  of  any  single  Cotton 
State  which  may  secede.  Whatever  doubts  I  may  have 
entertained  upon  this  subject  have  been  entirely  dissi- 
pated by  the  recent  elections  in  this  State. 

"  Florida  will  most  unquestionably  call  a  convention 
as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors favor  the  election  of  Lincoln,  to  meet  most  likely 
upon  a  day  to  be  suggested  by  some  other  State. 

"I  leave  to-day  for  the  capital,  and  will  write  you 
soon  after  my  arrival,  but  would  be  pleased  in  the 
mean  time  to  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience. 

"  If  there   is    sufficient   manliness  at  the  South  to 
strike  for  our  rights,  honor,  and  safety,  in  God's  name 
let  it  be  done  before  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln. 
"  With  high  regard,  I  am  yours,  etc., 

"M.  S.  Perry. 

"Direct  to  Tallahassee. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  written  General  Gist  at  Union  C. 
H."  MS. 
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THE    CABINET    CABAL. 

ERY  soon  after  the  effort 
to  unite  the  cotton-State 
governors  in  the  revolu- 
tionary plot,  we  find  the 
local  conspiracy  at  Char- 
leston in  communication 
with  the  central  cabal  at 
Washington.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania 
was  still  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  his  Cabinet  consisted  of  the  following 
members :  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan,  Secretary 
of  State ;  Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury ;  John  B.  Floyd  of  Virginia, 
Secretary  of  War  ;  Isaac  Toucey  of  Connecti- 
cut, Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Jacob  Thompson 
of  Mississippi,  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  Jos- 
eph Holt  of  Kentucky,  Postmaster-General; 
and  Jeremiah  S.  Black  of  Pennsylvania,  At- 
torney-General. It  was  in  and  about  this  Cab- 
inet that  the  central  secession  cabal  formed 
itself.  Even  if  we  could  know  in  detail  the 
successive  steps  that  led  to  the  establishment 
of  this  intercourse,  which  so  quickly  became 
|  both  semi-official  and  confidential,"  it  could 
add  nothing  to  the  force  of  the  principal  fact 
that  the  conspiracy  was  in  its  earliest  stages 
efficient  in  perverting  the  resources  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  its  destruction.  That  a  United 
States  Senator,  a  Secretary  of  War,  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  and  no  doubt  sundry 
minor  functionaries  were  already  then,  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  before  any  pretense  of  se- 
cession, with  "  malice  aforethought "  organiz- 
ing armed  resistance  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  they  had  sworn  to  support,  stands  forth 
in  the  following  correspondence  too  plainly  to 
be  misunderstood.  As  a  fitting  preface  to  this 
correspondence,  a  few  short  paragraphs  may 
be  quoted  from  the  private  diary  of  Secretary 
of  War  Floyd,  from  which  longer  and  more 
important  extracts  appear  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  Those  at  present  quoted  are  designed 
more  especially  to  show  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons composing  the  primary  group  of  this  cen- 
tral cabal,  and  the  time  and  place  of  their  early 
consultations  and  activity. 
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Extracts   from   Floyd's    Diary.  * 

"November  8th,  i860.  ...  I  had  a  long  conver- 
sation to-day  with  General  Lane,  the  candidate  for 
Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Breckinridge. 
He  was  grave  and  extremely  earnest ;  said  that  resist- 
ance to  the  anti-slavery  feeling  of  the  North  was  hope- 
less, and  that  nothing  was  left  to  the  South  but '  resist- 
ance or  dishonor ' ;  that  if  the  South  failed  to  act  with 
promptness  and  decision  in  vindication  of  her  rights, 
she  would  have  to  make  up  her  mind  to  give  up  first 
her  honor  and  then  her  slaves.  He  thought  disunion 
inevitable,  and  said  when  the  hour  came  that  his  ser- 
vices could  be  useful,  he  would  offer  them  unhesitat- 
ingly to  the  South.  I  called  to  see  the  President  this 
evening,  but  found  him  at  the  State  Department  en- 
gaged upon  his  message  and  did  not  see  him.  Miss 
Lane  returned  last  evening  from  Philadelphia,  where 
she  had  been  for  some  time  on  a  visit.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Trescott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  called  to  see  me 
this  evening,  and  conversed  at  length  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  South  Carolina,  of  which  State  he  is 
a  native.  He  expressed  no  sort  of  doubt  whatever  of 
his  State  separating  from  the  Union.  He  brought  me 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Drayton,  the  agent  of  the  State, 
proposing  to  buy  ten  thousand  muskets  for  the  use  of 
the  State.    .    .    . 

"  November  10th.  .  .  .  Beach,  Thompson,  and  Cobb 
came  over  with  me  from  Cabinet  and  staid,  taking  in- 
formally a  family  dinner.  The  party  was  free  and  com- 
municative ;  Toucey  would  not  stay  for  dinner.  Mr. 
Pickens,  late  Minister  to  Russia,  came  in  after  dinner 
with  Mr.  Trescott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and 
sat  an  hour,  talking  about  the  distracted  state  of  public 
feeling  at  the  South.  He  seemed  to  think  the  time  had 
come  for  decisive  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  South. 

"November  nth.  I  spent  an  hour  at  the  Presi- 
dent's, where  I  met  Thompson,  Robert  McGraw,  and 
some  others  ;  we  sat  around  the  tea-table,  and  discussed 
the  disunion  movements  of  the  South.  This  seems  to 
be  the  absorbing  topic  everywhere. 

"November  12th.  Dispatched  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  department ;  dined  at  5  o'clock ;  Mr. 
Pickens,  late  Minister  to  Russia,  Mr.  Trescott,  Mr. 
Secretary  Thompson,  Mr.  McGraw,  Mr.  Browne,  edi- 
tor of  the  '  Constitution,'  were  of  the  party.  The  chief 
topic  of  discussion  was,  as  usual,  the  excitement  in 
the  South.  The  belief  seemed  to  be  that  disunion  was 
inevitable ;  Pickens,  usually  very  cool  and  conserv- 
ative, was  excited  and  warm.  My  own  conservatism 
seems  in  these  discussions  to  be  unusual  and  almost 
misplaced." 

TRESCOTT   TO    RHETT. 

"  Washington,  Nov.  1st,  i860. 
"  Dear  Rhett  :  I  received  your  letter  this  morn- 
ing. As  to  my  views  or  opinions  of  the  Administration, 
I  can,  of  course,  say  nothing.  As  to  Mr.  Cobb's  views, 
he  is  willing  that  I  should  communicate  them  to  you, 
in  order  that  they  may  aid  you  in  forming  your  own 

*  Printed  on  pages  791  to  794  in  "The  Life  and 
Times  of  Robert  E.   Lee,"  etc.     By  a  distinguished 
Southern  journalist.     (E.  A.  Pollard,  author  of  "The 
Lost  Cause.") 
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judgment ;  but,  you  will  understand  that  this  is  confi- 
dential—  that  is,  neither  Mr.  Cobb  nor  myself  must  he 
quoted  as  the  source  of  your  information.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  this,  as  you  will,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  see 
the  embarrassments  which  might  be  produced  by  any 
statement  of  his  opinions.  I  will  only  add, 
by  way  of  preface,  that  after  the  very  fullest  and  freest 
conversations  with  him,  I  feel  sure  of  his  earnestness, 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  resolution  in  the  whole 
matter. 

"  Mr.  Cobb  believes  that  the  time  is  come  for  resis- 
tance; that  upon  the  election  of  Lincoln,  Georgia  ought 
to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  that  she  will  do  so; 
that  Georgia  and  every  other  State  should,  as  far  as 
secession,  act  for  herself,  resuming  her  delegated 
powers, and  thus  put  herself  in  position  to  consult  with 
other  sovereign  States  who  take  the  same  ground. 
After  the  secession  is  effected,  then  will  be  the  time  to 
consult.  But  he  is  of  opinion,  most  strongly,  that  what- 
ever action  is  resolved  on  should  be  consummated  on 
the  4th  of  March,  not  before. 

"  That  while  the  action  determined  on  should  be 
decisive  and  irrevocable,  its  initial  should  be  the  4th 
of  March.  He  is  opposed  to  any  Southern  convention, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  consultation.  If  a  Southern 
convention  is  held,  it  must  be  of  delegates  empowered 
to  act,  whose  action  is  at  once  binding  on  the  States 
they  represent. 

"  But  he  desires  me  to  impress  upon  you  his  con- 
viction, that  any  attempt  to  precipitate  the  actual  issue 
upon  this  Administration  will  be  most  mischievous  — 
calculated  to  produce  differences  of  opinion  and  de- 
stroy unanimity.  He  thinks  it  of  great  importance 
that  the  cotton  crop  should  go  forward  at  once,  and 
that  the  money  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
that  the  cry  of  popular  distress  shall  not  be  heard  at 
the  outset  of  this  move. 

"  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
discreet  man,  one  who  knows  the  value  of  silence,  who 
can  listen  wisely,  present  in  Milledgeville,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Legislature,  as  there  will  be  there  an 
outside  gathering  of  the  very  ablest  men  of  that  State. 

"And  the  next  point,  that  pou  should,  at  the  earliest 
possible  day  of  the  session  of  our  own  Legislature, 
elect  a  man  as  governor  whose  name  and  character  will 
conciliate  as  well  as  give  confidence  to  all  the  men  of 
the  State, —  if  we  do  act,  I  really  think  this  half  the 
battle, —  a  man  upon  whose  temper  the  State  can  rely. 

"  I  say  nothing  about  a  convention,  as  I  understand, 
on  all  hands,  that  that  is  a  fixed  fact,  and  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  answering  your  question.  I  will  be 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  write  me  soon  and 
fully  from  Columbia. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  write  you,  with  the  constant  in- 
terruption of  the  office,  and  as  you  want  Cobb's  opin- 
ions, not  mine,  I  send  this  to  you.         Yours, 

"  W.  H.  T."* 

THOS.    F.    DRAYTON    TO    GOVERNOR   GIST. 

"Charleston,  3d  Nov.,  i860. 
"  On  the  22d  of  last  month  I  was  in  Washington, 
and  called  upon  the  Secretary  at  War,  in  company 
with  Senator  Wigfall  of  Texas,  to  make  inquiries  as 
to  the  efficiency  and  price  of  certain  muskets  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  which  had  been  altered  by 
the  Ordnance  Department  from  flint  to  percussion. 
They  will  shoot  for  200  yards  as  well  as  any  smooth- 
bored  gun  in  the  service,  and  if  rifled  will  be  effective 
at  500  yards.  But  if  the  conical  ball  will  be  made 
lighter  by  enlarging  the  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  cone, 
the  effective  range  may  be  increased  to  700  yards. 
Should  your  Excellency  give  a  favorable  consideration 
to  the  above,  I  can  have  the  whole  of  what  I  have 
stated  authenticated  by  the  board  of  ordnance  officers, 

*  Lossing,  "  Civil  War."  Vol.  I.,  p.  44. 


who  inspected  and  reported  to  the  Secretary  at  War 
upon  these  muskets.  If  10,000  or  more  of  these  muskets 
are  purchased,  the  price  will  be  two  ($2)  dollars  each; 
for  a  less  quantity  the  charge  will  be  $2.50  each.  If  a 
portion  or  all  of  them  are  to  be  rifled,  the  Secretary 
says  he  will  have  it  done  for  the  additional  cost  of($i) 
one  dollar  per  barrel.  As  this  interview  with  Mr. 
Secretary  Floyd  was  both  semi-official  and  confidential, 
your  Excellency  will  readily  see  the  necessity,  should 
this  matter  be  pursued  further,  of  appointing  an  agent 
to  negotiate  with  him,  rather  than  conduct  the  nego- 
tiation directly  between  the  State  and  the  Department. 
.  .  .  I  unhesitatingly  advise  purchasing  several 
thousand  of  them.  .  .  .  There  are  many  other  im- 
portant facts  in  connection  with  the  above  that  I  could 
disclose,  but  will  reserve  them  for  some  other  occasion, 
that  I  may  give  them  verbally  as  soon  as  I  can  find  a 
day  to  wait  upon  your  Excellency  in  Columbia. 

"  The  State  of  Texas  has  engaged  twenty  thousand 
(20,000)  of  these  muskets,  and  the  State  of  Kentucky 
purchased  several  thousand  last  summer."  t 

THOS.    F.    DRAYTON   TO   GOVERNOR   GIST. 

"  Charleston,  6th  Nov.,  i860. 

"  I  have  only  within  a  few  hours  received  yours  of 
the  5th  inst.,  authorizing  me  to  purchase  from  the 
War  Department  at  Washington  10,000  rifles  of  pat- 
tern and  price  indicated  in  my  letter  to  your  Excellency 
of  the  3d  inst. 

"  I  accept  the  appointment  and  will  discharge  the 
duty  assigned  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  For  I  feel  that  the  past  and  pres- 
ent agitation  are  ruinous  to  our  peace  and  prosperity 
and  that  our  only  remedy  is  to  break  up  with  dispatch 
the  present  Confederacy  and  construct  a  new  and  bet- 
ter one.  I  will  communicate  with  Mr.  Secretary  Floyd 
to-night  and  have  the  rifles  put  in  preparation  so  as  to 
have  them  for  use  at  an  early  day.   .   .   . 

"  I  would  wish  that  my  agency  in  this  transaction  be 
kept  private  until  I  reach  Washington,  or  indeed 
till  I  write  to  say  the  arms  are  on  their  way  to  Colum- 
bia.  .   .   ."t 

THOS.  F.  DRAYTON  TO  GOVERNOR   GIST. 

"  Charleston,  8th  Nov.,  i860. 
"I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  7th  inst., 
and  I  think  I  can  render  you  all  the  information  you 
desire,  without  resorting  to  any  agent.  If  my  ability 
can  only  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  my  zeal,  I  hope 
yet  to  render  some  service  to  the  dear  old  State  of 
South  Carolina,  "t 

THOS.  F.  DRAYTON   TO    GOVERNOR   GIST. 

"Charleston,  16th  Nov.,  i860. 

"  I  have  been  most  reluctantly  detained  here  by  an 
accidental  fall,  and  also  by  business  of  an  urgent  kind 
associated  with  the  railroad.  My  absence  from  Wash- 
ington, however,  has  not  delayed  the  execution  of  your 
order  for  the  rifles  :  the  Secretary  of  War  has  had  the 
preparation  of  them  in  hand  for  some  time. 

"  When  I  write  to  you  from  Washington,  had  I  not 
better  address  you  through  your  private  secretary  .  .  . 
Please  address  me  at  Washington  to  the  care  of  Wm. 
H.  Trescott,  Esq.  ...  I  will  give  strict  attention  to 
your  letter  of  the  7th  inst.,  and  hope  to  furnish  you 
with  much  of  the  information  you  desire,  for  I  am 
quite  sensible  of  the  importance  of  knowing  the  views 
and  policy  of  the  President  at  this  juncture."  t 

THOS.    F.    DRAYTON   TO   GOVERNOR   GIST. 

"Washington,  19th  Nov.,  i860. 
"  ....  I  called  this  morning  upon  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  make  arrangements  for  the  immediate  trans- 
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mission  of  the  rifles  to  Columbia,  but  much  to  my  as- 
tonishment he  informed  me  that  since  he  had  looked 
over  the  report  of  "  Small  Fire-arms  "  (now  inclosed) 
that  he  found  he  had  labored  under  an  error  in  stating 
to  me  that  the  10,000  rifles  I  had  engaged  were  ready 
for  delivery  when  called  for  by  me.  He  said  he  could 
have  them  rifled,  but  it  would  take  3  or  4  months 
to  execute  the  contract,  but  suggested  that  we  should 
purchase  the  10,000  smooth-bored  muskets  instead,  as 
a  more  efficient  arm,  particularly  if  large-sized  buck- 
shot should  be  used,  which,  put  up  in  wire  case  capa- 
ble of  containing  12  of  them,  would  go  spitefully 
through  an  inch  plank  at  200  yards.  I  was  much  as- 
tonished at  the  result  of  my  interview  with  Governor 
Floyd  to-day,  for  he  had  not  only  informed  me  that 
the  rifles  would  be  ready  for  me  on  my  arrival,  but 
told  Mr.  Trescott  so  likewise,  and  that  if  I  had  been 
in  Washington  last  Saturday  I  could  have  got  them.  .  .  . 
If  you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  smooth-bored  muskets 
like  the  specimen  forwarded  to  you,  I  will  purchase 
them.  Better  do  this,  although  not  the  best  pattern, 
than  be  without  arms  at  a  crisis  like  the  present.  Col- 
onel Benjamin  Huger  can  give  you  much  information 
about  these  muskets.  This  is  derived  not  only  from 
Mr.  Floyd,  but  also  from  General  J.  E.  Johnston, 
Quartermaster-General,  who  was  President  of  the  Ord- 
nance Board  who  had  these  muskets  changed  from  flint 
to  percussion,  and  also  from  smooth  bore  to  rifle,  and 
he  says  that  for  our  purposes  the  smooth-bored  musket 
is  preferable  to  the  altered  rifle.  The  why  I  cannot 
explain  to-day.  ...  I  also  send  you  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Trescott,  in  reply  to  certain  inquiries  from  me.  I  am 
unable  to  make  any  comments  upon  them  nor- to  add 
other  facts  which  I  will  forward  you  more  leisurely  to- 
morrow. .  .  ."  * 

TRESCOTT  (ASST.  SEC.  STATE)  TO  DRAYTON. 

"Washington,  Nov.  19,  i860. 

"  (Private,  Confidential.) 

"  My  Dear  Drayton  :  It  is  difficult  to  reply  spe- 
cifically to  your  inquiries,  partly  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  exact  course  of  the  Administration  has 
been  yet  determined  on,  and  partly  because  my  knowl- 
edge, or  rather  my  inference,  of  its  intentions  is  de- 
rived from  intercourse  with  its  members  which  I  am 
bound  to  consider  confidential.  I  do  not  regard  it  of 
serious  importance  to  you  to  know  the  individual  opin- 
ions of  either  the  President  or  the  Cabinet.  No  action 
of  any  sort  will  be  taken  until  the  message  has  been 
sent  indicating  the  opinions  of  the  Executive,  and  that 
message,  whatever  it  be,  will  find  our  legislature  in 
session,  and  the  convention  on  the  point  of  meeting. 
I  think  it  likely  that  the  President  will  state  forcibly 
what  he  considers  the  grievances  of  the  South,  that 
he  will  add  that  he  does  not  think,  if  the  right  of 
secession  existed,  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  for  the 
State  to  adopt,  and  that  he  does  not  think  the  right 
to  secede  does  exist,  and  then  refer  the  whole  matter 
to  Congress ;  what  he  will  do  when  the  State  does  se- 
cede, he  has  not  said,  and  I  do  not  know,  nor  any  man, 
I  believe.  He  will  do,  as  we  will,  what  he  believes  to 
be  his  duty,  and  that  duty,  I  suppose,  will  be  discharged 
in  full  view  of  the  consequences  following  any  line  of 
action  that  may  be  determined  on.  But  I  think  that, 
as  long  as  Cobb  and  Thompson  retain  seats  in  the 
Cabinet,  you  may  feel  confident  that  no  action  has 
been  taken  which  seriously  affects  the  position  of  any 
Southern  State. 

"I  think  that  I  may  safely  rely  upon  my  knowledge 
of  what  will  be  done,  and  you  may  rely  upon  my  res- 
ignation as  soon  as  that  knowledge  satisfies  me  of  any 
move  in  a  direction  positively  injurious  to  us,  or  alter- 
ing the  present  condition  of  things  to  our  disadvantage. 
When  you  pass  through  on  Wednesday,  however,  I 
will  speak  to  you  more  fully.    Yours,     W.  H.  T."  * 


THOS.  f.  dkayton  to  goveknoj-  Gl  :\. 

"Washington,  19th  Nov.,  i860. 

"  Mr.  Buchanan,  while  lie  can  discover  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  justify  secession  by  a  State, 
on  the  other  hand  he  can  find  no  power  to  coer 
to  return  after  the  right  of  secession  has  been  exer- 
cised. He  will  not  allow  entry  or  clearance  of 
sel  except  through  the  Custom-house,to  be  established 
as  soon  as  secession  is  declared,  upon  the  deck  of  a 
man-of-war  off  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  He  will  en- 
force the  collection  of  duties,  not  by  Navy,  but  by 
a  Revenue  Cutter,  as  our  Collector  now  would  do  if  his 
authority  was  resisted.  I  will  write  to  you  more  fully 
when  I  return  from  New  York,  where  I  go  to-mor- 
row at  daylight,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  deems  it  important  that  I  should  go  there  to 
make  arrangements  for  shipping  the  arms  (should  you 
still  want  them)  from  that  point  instead  of  this  city.  .  .  . 
Do  send  a  copy  of  the  list  of  arms  at  the  Arsenals  to 
H.  R.  Lawton,  Milledgeville,  Ga.  I  am  getting  some 
smooth-bored  muskets  for  Georgia,  like  the  specimen 
I  sent  you.    ..." 

THOS.    F.    DRAYTON    TO    GOVERNOR    GIST. 

"Washington,  23d  Nov.,  i860. 

"  I  arrived  here  at  6  A.  M.  from  New  York,  where 
I  had  gone  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Floyd  to  engage 
Mr.  G.  B.  Lamar,  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  Re- 
public, to  make  an  offer  to  the  Secretary  for  such  a 
number  of  muskets  as  we  might  require.  The  Secre- 
tary at  War  was  reluctant  to  dispose  of  them  to  me, 
preferring  the  intermediate  agency.  Mr.  Lamar  has 
consented  to  act  accordingly,  and  to-day  the  Secretary 
has  written  to  the  commanding  officer  [at]  Watervliet 
Arsenal  to  deliver  five  or  ten  thousand  muskets  (altered 
from  flint  to  percussion)  to  Mr.  Lamar's  order.  Mr.  La- 
mar will  pay  the  United  States  paymaster  for  them,  and 
rely  upon  the  State  to  repay  him.  I  have  been  most 
fortunate  in  having  been  enabled  to  meet  the  payments 
for  the  arms  through  Mr.  L.,  for  I  feel  satisfied  that 
without  his  intervention  we  could  not  have  effected 
the  purchase  at  this  time.  ...  I  expect  to  return  at 
daylight  to-morrow  to  New  York,  for  I  am  very  anx- 
ious about  getting  possession  of  the  arms  at  Water- 
vliet, and  forward  them  to  Charleston.  The  Cabinetmay 
break  up  at  any  moment,  on  differences  of  opinion  with 
the  President  as  to  the  rights  of  secession,  and  a  new 
Secretary  of  War  might  stop  the  muskets  going  South, 
if  not  already  on  their  way  when  he  comes  into  office. 

"  I  will  write  to  you  again  by  the  next  mail.  The 
impression  here  and  elsewhere  among  many  Southern 
men  is,  that  our  senators  have  been  precipitate  in  re- 
signing ;  they  think  that  their  resignations  should 
have  been  tendered  from  their  seats  after  they  had  an- 
nounced to  the  Senate  that  the  State  had  seceded. 
Occupying  their  seats  up  to  this  period  would  have 
kept  them  in  communication  with  senators  from  the 
South  and  assisted  very  powerfully  in  shaping  to  our 
advantage  coming  events."  * 

If  any  further  quotation  be  necessary  to 
show  the  audacity  with  which  at  least  three 
Secretaries  and  one  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet  engaged  in  flagrant 
conspiracy  in  the  early  stages  of  rebellion,  it 
may  be  found  in  an  interview  of  Senator 
Clingman  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  the  former  has  recorded  in  his  speeches 
and  writings  as  an  interesting  reminiscence. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Secretary  Thomp- 
son correctly  reported  the  President  as  wish- 
ing him  success  in  his  North  Carolina  mission, 
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but  he  is,  of  course,  a  competent  witness  to  his 
own  declarations  and  acts. 

"About  the  middle  of  December  (1S60)  I  had  oc- 
casion to  see  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  some 
'.  business.  On  my  entering  the  room,  Mr. 
Thompson  said  to  me,  '  Clingman,  I  am  glad  you  have 
called,  for  I  intended  presently  to  go  up  to  the  Senate 
to  see  you.  I  have  been  appointed  a  commissioner  by 
the  State  of  Mississippi  to  go  down  to  North  Carolina 
to  get  your  State  to  secede,  and  I  wished  to  talk  with 
you  about  your  Legislature  before  I  start  down  in  the 
morning  to  Raleigh,  and  to  learn  what  you  think  of 
my  chance  of  success.'  I  said  to  him, '  I  did  not  know 
that  you  had  resigned.'  He  answered,  '  Oh,  no,  I  have 
not  resigned.'  'Then,'  I  replied,  '  I  suppose  you  re- 
sign in  the  morning.'  '  No,'  he  answered,  *  I  do  not 
intend  to  resign,  for  Mr.  Buchanan  wished  us  all  to 
hold  on,  and  to  go  out  with  him  on  the  4th  of 
March.'  '  But,'  said  I,  '  does  Mr.  Buchanan  know  for 
what  purpose  you  are  going  to  North  Carolina  ?  ' 
'Certainly,'  he  said,  'he  knows  my  object.'  Being 
surprised  by  this  statement,  I  told  Mr.  Thompson  that 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  probably  so  much  perplexed  by  his 
situation  that  he  had  not  fully  considered  the  matter, 
and  that  as  he  was  already  involved  in  difficulty,  we 
ought  not  to  add  to  his  burdens  ;  and  then  suggested 
to  Mr.  Thompson  that  he  had  better  see  Mr.  Buchanan 
again,  and  by  way  of  inducing  him  to  think  the  matter 
over,  mention  what  I  had  been  saying  to  him.  Mr. 
Thompson  said,  '  Well,  I  can  do  so,  but  I  think  he 
fully  understands  it.'  In  the  evening  I  met  Mr. 
Thompson  at  a  small  social  party,  and  as  soon  as  I 
approached  him,  he  said,  '  I  knew  I  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. I  told  Mr.  Buchanan  all  you  said,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  wished  me  to  go,  and  hoped  I  might  suc- 
ceed.' I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  'Was  there  ever 
before  any  potentate  who  sent  out  his  own  Cabinet 
ministers  to  excite  an  insurrection  against  his  govern- 
ment !  '  The  fact  that  Mr.  Thompson  did  go  on  the 
errand,  and  had  a  public  reception  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  returned  to  his  position  in  the  Cabinet  is 
known,  but  this  incident  serves  to  recall  it."  * 

To  this  sketch  of  the  Cabinet  cabal  it  is 
necessary  to  add  the  testimony  of  his  partici- 
pation, by  one  who,  from  first  to  last,  was  a 
principal  and  controlling  actor.  Jefferson  Davis 
records  that : 

"In  November,  i860,  after  the  result  of  the  presi- 
dential election  was  known,  the  governor  of  Missis- 
sippi, having  issued  his  proclamation  convoking  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  calling  a  convention,  invited  the  senators 
and  representatives  of  the  State  of  Congress,  to  meet 
him  for  consultation  as  to  the  character  of  the  message 
he  should  send  to  the  Legislature  when  assembled. 
While  engaged  in  the  consultation  with  the  governor 
just  referred  to,  a  telegraphic  message  was  handed  to 
me  from  two  members  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet, 
urging  me  to  proceed  'immediately '  to  Washington. 
Tins  dispatch  was  laid  before  the  governor  and  the 
members  of  Congress  from  the  State  who  were  in 
conference  with  him,  and  it  was  decided  that  I  should 
comply  with  the  summons.  On  arrival  at  Washington, 
I  found,  as  had  been  anticipated,  that  my  presence 
there  was  desired  on  account  of  the  influence  which 
it  was  supposed  I  might  exercise  with  the  President 
(Mr.  Buchanan)  in  relation  to  his  forthcoming  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  On  paying  my  respects  to  the 
President,  he  told  me  that  he  had  finished  the  rough 

*"  Speeches  and  Writings  ofT.  L.  Clingman,"  p.  526. 
t  Davis :   "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment," pages  57,  58,  59. 


draft  of  his  message,  but  that  it  was  still  open  to  re- 
vision and  amendment,  and  that  he  would  like  to  read 
it  to  me.  He  did  so  and  very  kindly  accepted  all  the 
modifications  which  I  suggested.  The  message  was, 
however,  afterward  somewhat  changed."  t 

Here  is  a  substantial  unmasking  of  the  com- 
bined occult  influence  which  presided  over 
the  initiatory  steps  of  the  great  American 
Rebellion  —  its  central  council  —  the  master 
wheel  of  its  machinery  —  and  the  connecting 
relation  which  caused  all  its  subordinate  parts 
to  move  in  harmonious  accord. 

With  the  same  mind  to  dictate  a  secession 
message  to  a  legislature  and  a  non-coercion 
message  to  Congress  —  to  assemble  insurrec- 
tionary troops  to  seize  Federal  forts  and  with- 
hold government  troops  from  their  protection 
—  to  incite  governors  to  rebellion  and  over- 
awe a  weak  President  to  a  virtual  abdication 
of  his  rightful  authority,  history  need  not  won- 
der at  the  surprising  unity  and  early  success  of 
the  conspiracy  against  the  Union. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE. 

Less  than  a  month  intervened  between  the 
November  election  at  which  Lincoln  had  been 
chosen  and  the  annual  session  of  Congress, 
which  would  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December,  and  it  was  necessary  at  once  to 
begin  the  preparation  of  the  annual  message. 
Now  indeed  a  golden  opportunity  presented 
itself  to  President  Buchanan.  The  suffrages 
of  his  fellow-citizens  had  covered  his  polit- 
ical theories,  his  party  measures,  and  his  offi- 
cial administration  with  condemnation,  in  a 
perfect  avalanche  of  ballots.f  But  the  Charles- 
ton conspirators  had  within  a  very  few  days 
created  for  him  a  new  issue  overshadowing  all 
the  questions  on  which  he  had  suffered  politi- 
cal wreck.  Since  the  6th  of  November,  the 
campaign  of  the  Border  Ruffians  for  the  con- 
quest of  Kansas,  and  the  wider  congressional 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  Territories, 
might  be  treated  as  things  of  the  past.  Even 
had  they  still  been  pending  issues,  they  paled 
into  insignificance  before  the  paramount  ques- 
tion of  disunion.  Face  to  face  with  this  dan- 
ger, the  adherents  of  Lincoln,  of  Douglas,  of 
Bell,  and  the  fraction  of  his  own  partisans  in 
the  free  States  would  be  compelled  to  sink 
minor  discords,  and  as  one  man  to  follow  the 
constitutional  ruler  in  a  constitutional  defense 
of  the  laws,  the  flag,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Union. 

Without  change  of  position,  without  recan- 
tation of  principle,  without  abatement  even  of 
declared  party  doctrine,  honestly  executing 

%  3,832,240  opposition  popular  votes  against  847,953 
for  Breckinridge,  the  candidate  championed  by  the 
President  and  his  adherents. 
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only  the  high  mandate  of  the  Constitution,  he 
could  turn  from  the  old  issues  and  take  up 
the  new.  A  single  stride,  and  from  the  flying 
leader  of  a  discomfited  rout,  he  might  become 
the  mailed  hero  of  an  overpowering  host. 
Tradition,  patriotism,  duty,  the  sleepless  mo- 
nition of  a  solemn  official  oath, — all  summoned 
him  to  take  this  step,  and  a  brilliant  precedent 
in  presidential  annals,  an  incident  forever  lum- 
inous in  American  history,  assured  him  of  the 
plaudits  of  posterity. 

Unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  his  coun- 
try, President  Buchanan  had  neither  the  intel- 
lectual independence  nor  the  courage  equal 
to  such  an  act  of  moral  heroism.  Of  sincere 
patriotism  and  of  blameless  personal  rectitude, 
he  had  reached  political  eminence  by  slow 
promotion  through  seniority,  not  by  brilliancy 
of  achievement.  He  was  a  politician,  not  a 
statesman.  Of  fair  ability  and  great  industry 
in  his  earlier  life,  the  irresolution  and  passive- 
ness  of  advancing  age  and  physical  infirmity 
were  now  upon  him.  Though  from  the  great 
free  State  of  Pennsylvania,  he  saw  with  South- 
ern eyes  and  heard  with  Southern  ears,  and  had 
convinced  himself  that  the  South  was  acting 
under  the  impulse  of  resentment  arising  from 
deliberate  and  persistent  injuries  from  the 
North. 

The  fragment  of  an  autograph  diary  from 
the  pen  of  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War,* 
affords  the  exact  evidence  of  the  temper  in 
which  President  Buchanan  officially  confronted 
the  rebellion  of  the  Southern  States.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  entries,  on  several 
days,  beginning  with  November  7th,  i860, 
the  day  following  the  presidential  election : 

"  Washington  City,  November  7th,  i860. 

"...  The  President  wrote  me  a  note  this  evening, 
alluding  to  a  rumor  which  reached  the  city  to  the  ef- 
fect that  an  armed  force  had  attacked  and  carried  the 
forts  in  Charleston  Harbor.  He  desired  me  to  visit  him, 
which  I  did,  and  assured  him  that  the  rumor  was  alto- 
gether without  foundation,  and  gave  it  as  my  opinion 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  such  an  attempt  being  made. 
We  entered  upon  a  general  conversation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  disunion  and  discussed  the  probabilities  of  it 
pretty  fully.  We  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  all 
indications  from  the  South  looked  as  if  disunion  was 
inevitable.  He  said  that  whilst  his  reason  told  him 
there  was  great  danger,  yet  his  feelings  repelled  the 
convictions  of  his  mind. 

"Judge  Black,  the  Attorney-General,  was  present 
during  a  part  of  the  conversation,  and  indicated  an  opin- 
ion, that  any  attempt  at  disunion  by  a  State  should  be 
put  down  by  all  the  power  of  the  Government.! 

i  *  Printed  in  "  The  Early  Life,  Campaigns,  and  Pub- 
lic Services  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  with  a  record  of  the  cam- 
paigns and  heroic  deeds  of  his  companions  in  arms,  by 
a  distinguished  Southern  journalist."  8vo.,  E.  B.  Treat, 
Publisher,  New  York  i87i,p.  789,  article  Major  Gen- 
eral John  B.  Floyd.  It  says :  "Among  his  private  pa- 
pers examined  after  his  death  the  fragment  of  a  diary 
was  found,  written  in  his  own  hand,  and  which  is  here 
copied  entire."  The  diary  also  bears  internal  evidence 
of  genuineness. 


"November  9th.  ...  A  Cabinet  meeting  was  held 
as  usual  at  I  o'clock;  all  the  members  were  present, 
and  the  President  said  the  business  of  the  meeting  was 
the  most  important  ever  before  the  Cabinet  since  his 
induction  into  office.  The  question,  he  said,  to  be  con- 
sidered and  discussed,  was  as  to  the  course  the  Admin- 
istration should  advise  him  to  pursue  in  relation  to 
the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  South,  and  most 
particularly  in  South  Carolina.  After  a  considerable 
amount  of  desultory  conversation,  he  asked  the  opin- 
ions of  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  as  to  what  should 
be  done  or  said  relative  to  a  suggestion  which  he  threw 
out.  His  suggestion  was  that  a  proposition  should  be 
made  for  a  general  convention  of  the  States  as  provi- 
ded for  under  the  Constitution,  and  to  propose  some 
plan  of  compromising  the  angry  disputes  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  He  said  if  this  were  done,  and 
the  North  or  non-slaveholding  States  should  refuse  it, 
the  South  would  stand  justified  before  the  whole  world 
for  refusing  longer  to  remain  in  a  confederacy  where 
her  rights  were  so  shamefully  violated.  He  said  he 
was  compelled  to  notice  at  length  the  alarming  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  that  he  would  not  shrink  from 
the  duty. 

"  General  Cass  spoke  with  earnestness  and  much 
feeling  about  the  impending  crisis  —  admitted  fully  all 
the  great  wrongs  and  outrages  which  had  been  com- 
mitted against  the  South  by  Northern  fanaticism,  and 
deplored  it.  But  he  was  emphatic  in  his  condemnation 
of  the  doctrine  of  secession  by  any  State  from  the 
Union.  He  doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  appeal  for  a 
convention,  but  seemed  to  think  it  might  do  well 
enough  to  try  it.  He  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  using 
force  to  coerce  a  State  that  attempted  to  secede. 

"Judge  Black,  the  Attorney-General,  was  emphatic  in 
his  advocacy  of  coercion,  and  advocated  earnestly  the 
propriety  of  sending  at  once  a  strong  force  into  the 
forts  in  Charleston  Harbor,  enough  to  deter  if  possible 
the  people  from  any  attempt  at  disunion.  He  seemed 
to  favor  the  idea  of  an  appeal  for  a  general  convention 
of  all  the  States. 

"  Governor  Cobb,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  de- 
clared his  very  decided  approbation  of  the  proposition, 
for  two  reasons  —  first,  that  it  afforded  the  President  a 
great  opportunity  for  a  high  and  statesmanlike  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  subject  of  agitation,  and  the  proper 
remedies  to  prevent  it;  secondly,  because,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  failure  to  procure  that  redress  which  the 
South  would  be  entitled  to  and  would  demand  (and 
that  failure  he  thought  certain),  would  tend  to  unite 
the  entire  South  in  a  decided  disunion  movement.  He 
thought  disunion  inevitable,  and  under  present  circum- 
stances most  desirable. 

"  Mr.  Holt,  the  Postmaster-General,  thought  the 
proposition  for  the  convention  dangerous,  for  the  rea- 
son, that  if  the  call  should  be  made  and  it  should  fail 
to  procure  redress,  those  States  which  now  are  opposed 
to  secession,  might  find  themselves  inclined,  from  a 
feeling  of  honor,  to  back  the  States  resolving  on  dis- 
union. Without  this  common  demand  and  common 
failure,  he  thought  there  would  be  no  such  danger  of 
united  action,  and  therefore  a  stronger  prospect  of 
some  future  plan  of  reconciliation. 

"  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
thought  well  of  the  plan  of  calling  for  a  general  con- 
vention —  thought  his  State  (Mississippi)  about  equally 

tThe  astounding  mysteries  and  eccentricities  of 
politics  find  illustration  in  the  remarkable  contrast 
between  this  recorded  impulsive,  off-hand  and  patriotic 
expression  of  Attorney-General  Black,  on  November 
7th,  and  his  labored  official  opinion  of  an  exactly 
opposite  tenor,  certified  to  the  President  under  date 
of  November  20th.  See  Opinions  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  Vol.  IX,  p.  517. 
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divided  between  the  union  and  disunion  men.  He 
deprecated  the  idea  of  force,  and  said  any  show  of  it 
by  the  Government  would  instantly  make  Mississippi 
a  unit  in  favor  of  disunion. 

••  Mr.  Toucey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  thought  well 
of  the  appeal  tor  the  convention  —  coincided  in  an 
opinion  I  had  expressed,  that  retaliatory  State  meas- 
ures  would  prove  most  availing  for  bringing  the 
Northern  fanatics  to  their  senses. 

"I  expressed  myself  decidedly  opposed  to  any  rash 
movement,  and  against  the  idea  of  secession  at  this 
time.  I  did  so  because  I  think  that  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration will  fail,  and  be  regarded  as  impotent  for  good 
or  evil  within  four  months  after  his  inauguration.  We 
are  to  meet  to-morrow  at  I  o'clock. 

••  November  10th.  .  .  .  We  had  a  Cabinet  meeting 
to-day,  at  which  the  President  read  a  very  elaborate 
document,  prepared  either  as  a  part  of  his  message  or 
as  a  proclamation.  It  was  well  written  in  the  main, 
and  met  with  extravagant  commendation  from  General 
Cass,  Governor  Toucey,  Judge  Black,  and  Mr.  Holt. 
Cobb,  Thompson,  and  myself  found  much  to  differ  from 
in  it, —  Cobb  because  it  inculcated  submission  to  Lin- 
coln's election  and  intimated  the  use  of  force  to  coerce 
a  submission  to  his  rule,  and  because  it  reprehended 
the  policy  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill;  Thompson  be- 
cause of  the  doctrine  of  acquiescence  and  the  hostility 
to  the  secession  doctrine.  I  objected  to  it  because  I 
think  it  misses  entirely  the  temper  of  the  Southern 
people  and  attacks  the  true  State-Rights  doctrine  on  the 
subject  of  secession.  I  do  not  see  what  good  can  come 
of  the  paper,  as  prepared,  and  I  do  see  how  much  mis- 
chief may  flow  from  it." 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  we  may 
accept  these  extracts  at  their  full  literal  import. 
Either  the  words  "  coerce,"  "  submission,"  "  use 
of  force,"  and  so  on  are  written  down  by  the 
diarist  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  or  the  President  and  sev- 
eral of  his  counselors  underwent  an  amazing 
change  of  sentiment.  But  in  a  general  way 
they  show  us  that  on  the  fourth  day  after  Lin- 
coln's election  the  Buchanan  Cabinet  was  al- 
ready divided  into  hostile  camps.  Cass  of 
Michigan,  Secretary  of  State,  Toucey  of  Con- 
necticut, Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Black  of 
Pennsylvania,  Attorney-General,  and  Holt  of 
Kentucky,  Postmaster-General,  were  emphatic 
Unionists;  while  Cobb  of  Georgia,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Thompson  of  Mississippi, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Floyd  of  Vir- 
ginia, Secretary  of  War,  were  secessionists — 
the  latter  yet  professing  devotion  to  the  Union, 
but  with  such  ifs  and  buts  as  left  sufficiently 
clear  evidence  of  his  inevitable  drift  to  disloy- 
alty. 

All  impulses  of  prudence  or  patriotism  ought 
to  have  moved  the  President  to  reconstruct 
his  Cabinet.  But  instead  of  some  energetic 
executive  act  of  this  character,  he  seems  to 
have  applied  himself  to  the  composition  of  a 

*  "  It  was  while  these  plans  for  a  coup  cfelat  before 
the  4th  of  March  were  being  matured  in  the  very  Cabi- 
net itself  and  in  the  presence  of  a  President  too  feeble 
to  resist  them  and  too  blind  even  to  see  them,  that  Mr. 
Stanton  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Buchanan  to  answer  the 
question,  '  Can  a  State  be  coerced  ?  '  For  two  hours  he 
battled  and  finally  scattered  for  the  time  being  the  here- 


political  essay  to  teach  the  North  its  duty ; 
as  if  his  single  pen  had  power  to  change  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon 
a  point  which  they  had  decided  by  their  votes 
only  four  days  previously  after  six  years  of 
discussion.  In  the  draft  of  this  document, 
which  he  read  to  his  Cabinet  on  November 
ioth,  we  have  the  important  record  that  "it  in- 
culcated submission  to  Lincoln's  election,  and 
intimated  the  use  of  force  to  coerce  a  submission 
to  his  rule," —  positions  which  Floyd  records 
were  "  met  with  extravagant  commendations 
from  General  Cass,  Governor  Toucey,  Judge 
Black,  and  Mr.  Holt."  This  was  a  true  touch- 
stone; it  instantly  brought  out  not  only  the 
open  secessionism  of  Cobb  and  Thompson, 
but  the  disguised  disloyalty  of  Floyd. 

It  is  a  strange  historical  phenomenon  that 
with  the  President  and  a  majority  of  the  Cab- 
inet in  this  frame  of  mind,  the  South  should 
have  been  permitted  to  organize  revolution. 
The  solution  seems  to  lie  in  the  temporizing  fee- 
bleness of  Buchanan  and  in  the  superior  finesse 
and  daring  conspiracy  of  Cobb,  Thompson, 
and  Floyd. 

Many  indications  make  it  evident  that  a  long 
and  laborious  factional  struggle  took  place  over 
the  preparation  of  the  President's  message.  The 
telegraph  announced  several  protracted  Cabi- 
net sessions;  and  as  early  as  the  21st  of  No- 
vember the  points  under  discussion  and  the 
attitude  of  the  President  and  his  several  offi- 
cial advisers  were  accurately  foreshadowed  in 
the  newspapers.  Nor  were  these  momentous 
deliberations  confined  to  the  Cabinet  proper. 
All  the  varieties  of  suggestion  and  contradic- 
tory counsels  which  were  solicited  or  tendered 
we  may  never  learn,  and  yet  we  know  enough 
to  infer  the  highest  extremes  and  antagonisms 
of  doctrine  and  policy.  On  the  one  hand  came 
Jefferson  Davis,  the  future  chief  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, at  the  urgent  call  of  his  fellow-conspira- 
tors; on  the  other  hand  came  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  Buchanan's  future  Attorney-General 
and  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War,*  called  in  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  himself,  to  help  him  through 
the  intricate  maze  of  his  perplexed  opinions 
and  inclinations.  How  many  others  may  have 
come  voluntarily  or  by  summons  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  guess.  Many  brains  and  hands,  how- 
ever, must  have  joined  in  the  work,  since  the 
document  is  such  a  heterogeneous  medley  of 
conflicting  theories,  irreconcilable  doctrines, 
impracticable  and  irrelevant  suggestions.  For 
at  length  the  hesitating  and  bewildered  Presi- 

sies  with  which  secession  had  filled  the  head  of  that 
old  broken-down  man.  He  was  requested  to  prepare 
an  argument  in  support  of  the  power  to  be  inserted  in 
theforthcomingmessage." — [Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes, in  the 
"Boston  Congregationalist. "  See  "  Atlantic  Monthly," 
XXVI.,  p.  468.] 
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dent,  unable  to  decide  and  impotent  to  con- 
struct, seems  to  have  made  his  message  a 
patchwork  from  the  contributions  of  his  ad- 
visers, regular  and  irregular,  with  the  inevita- 
ble effect,  not  to  combine  and  strengthen,  but 
to  weaken  and  confuse  the  warring  thoughts 
and  alien  systems. 

Aside  from  the  mere  recapitulation  of  de- 
partment reports,  the  message  of  President 
Buchanan  delivered  to  Congress  on  the  4th 
of  December  occupied  itself  mainly  with  two 
subjects, —  slavery  and  disunion.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  it  repeated  the  assertions  and 
arguments  of  the  Buchanan  faction  of  the 
Democratic  party  during  the  late  presidential 
campaign,  charging  the  present  peril  entirely 
upon  the  North.  As  a  remedy  it  recommended 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
expressly*  recognizing  slavery  in  States  which 
had  adopted  or  might  adopt  it,  and  also  ex- 
pressly giving  it  existence  and  protection  in 
the  Federal  Territories.  The  proposal  was  sim- 
ply childish.  Precisely  this  issue  had  been 
decided  at  the  presidential  election ;  to  do 
this  would  be  to  reverse  the  final  verdict  of 
the  ballot-box.  f 

On  the  question  of  disunion  or  secession,  the 
message  raised  a  vague  and  unwarrantable 
distinction  between  the  infractions  of  law  and 
allegiance  by  individuals,  and  the  infractions 
of  law  and  allegiance  by  the  commonwealth, 
or  body  politic  denominated  a  State.  Under  the 
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first  head  it  held:  That  the  Union  was  designed 
to  be  perpetual;  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  invested  with  sovereign  powers  on 
special  subjects,  which  can  only  be  opposed 
or  abrogated  by  revolution;  that  secession 
is  unconstitutional,  and  is,  therefore,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  revolution ;  that  the  ex- 
ecutive has  no  right  to  recognize  the  seces- 
sion of  a  State;  that  the  Constitution  has 
established  a  perfect  government  in  all  its 
forms,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  and 
this  government,  to  the  extent  of  its  powers, 
acts  directly  upon  the  individual  citizen  of 
every  State  and  executes  its  own  decrees  by 
the  agency  of  its  own  officers;  and,  finally, 
that  the  Executive  cannot  be  absolved  from 
his  duty  to  execute  the  laws. 

But,  continues  the  President,  the  laws  can 
only  be  executed  in  certain  prescribed  meth- 
ods, through  the  agency  of  courts,  marshals, 
posse  comitattcs,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the 
militia  or  land  and  naval  forces.  The  means 
and  agencies,  therefore,  fail,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  becomes  impracticable,  when, 
as  in  South  Carolina,  universal  public  senti- 
ment has  deprived  him  of  courts,  marshals, 
and  posse.  Present  laws  being  inadequate  to 
overcome  a  united  opposition,  even  in  a  single 
State,  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  decide 
whether  they  can  be  effectually  amended,  f 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  summary, 
that  the  whole  of  the   President's  rambling 


*  Slavery  existed  by  virtue  of  express  enactments  in 
the  several  constitutions  of  the  slave  States,  but  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  gave  it  only  implied 
sanction. 

t "  It  was  with  some  surprise,  I  confess,  that  I  read 
the  message  of  the  President.  The  message  laid  down 
certain  conditions  as  those  upon  which  alone  the  great 
Confederacy  of  the  United  States  could  be  preserved 
from  disruption.  In  so  doing  the  President  appeared 
to  be  preparing  beforehand  an  apology  for  the  seces- 
sion. Had  the  conditions,  indeed,  been  such  as  the 
Northern  States  would  be  likely  to  accept,  the  mes- 
sage might  have  been  considered  one  of  peace.  But 
it  seems  very  improbable  that  the  Northern  States 
should  now,  at  the  moment  of  their  triumph,  and  with 
large  majorities  of  Republicans  in  their  assemblies,  sub- 
mit to  conditions  which,  during  many  years  of  strug- 
gle, they  have  rejected  or  evaded."  —  [Lord  John  Rus- 
sell to  Lord  Lyons,  December  25th,  i860.  British  Blue 
Book.  ] 

tThe  logic  of  the  message  utterly  breaks  down  by 
a  palpable  omission  to  state  the  well-known  fact  that, 
though  every  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  or  any  other 
State,  might  refuse  to  accept  or  execute  the  office  of 
United  States  marshal,  or,  indeed,  that  of  any  Federal 
officer,  the  want  could  be  immediately  lawfully  supplied 
by  appointing  any  qualified  citizen  of  any  other  State, 
who  might  lawfully  and  properly  lead  either  a  posse,  or 
Federal  forces,  or  State  militia,  to  put  down  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Fedei-al  laws,  insurrection,  or  rebellion. 
President  Buchanan  admitted  his  own  error,  and  re- 
pudiated his  own  doctrine,  when  on  January  2d,  fol- 
lowing, he  nominated  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
office  of  collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

Vol.  XXXIV.— 113. 


But  this  whole  fine-spun  web  of  partisan  sophistry 
is  superfluous  and  mere  concealing  rubbish.  Sections 
two  and  three  of  the  Act  of  February  28th,  1 795,  author- 
ize the  President,  when  the  execution  of  the  laws  is 
obstructed  by  insurrection  too  powerful  for  courts  and 
marshals,  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  any  and  all  the 
States,  first  and  primarily  to  "  suppress  such  combina- 
tions," and,  secondly,  "  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly 
executed;  and  the  use  of  militia  so  to  be  called  forth 
may  be  continued,  if  necessary,  until  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  then  next 
session  of  Congress."  In  performing  this  duty  the 
act  imposes  but  a  single  condition  or  prerequisite  on 
the  Executive  :  he  shall  by  proclamation  command  the 
insurgents  to  disperse.  These  sections  are  complete, 
harmonious,  self-sufficient,  and,  in  their  chief  provis- 
ions, nowise  dependent  upon  or  connected  with  any 
other  section  or  clause  of  the  act.  They  place  under 
the  President's  command  the  whole  militia,  and  by  a 
subsequent  law  (March  3d,  1807)  also  the  entire  army 
and  navy  of  the  Union,  against  rebellion.  The  asser- 
tion that  the  army  can  only  follow-  a  marshal  and  his 
writ  in  a  case  of  rebellion,  is  not  only  unsupported  by 
the  language  of  the  act,  but  utterly  refuted  by  strong 
implication.  The  last  section  repeals  a  former  provis- 
ion limiting  the  President's  action  to  cases  of  insur- 
rection of  which  United  States  judges  shall  have  given 
him  notice,  and  thereby  remits  him  to  any  and  all  his 
official  sources  of  information.  Jackson's  famous  force 
bill  only  provided  certain  supplementary  details  ;  it 
directly  recognized  and  invoked  the  great  powers  of 
the  Act  of  1795,  and  expiring  by  limitation,  left  its 
wholesome  plenitude  and  broad  original  grant  of 
authority  unimpaired. 
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discussion  of  the  first  head  of  the  disunion 
question  resulted  logically  in  three  ultimate 
conclusions:  (i)  That  South  Carolina  was 
in  revolt  ;  (2)  that  the  Constitution,  the  laws, 

aoral  obligation  all  united  gave  the  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  suppress  this  revolt  by 
executing  the  laws  upon  and  against  the  citi- 

of  that  State  :  (3)  that  certain  defects 
in  the  laws  paralyzed  their  practical  enforce- 
ment. 

Up  to  this  point  in  his  argument,  his  opin- 
ions,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  sound- 
.  were  confined  to  the  legitimate  field  of 
executive  interpretation,  and  such  as  in  the 
exercise  of  his  official  discretion  he  might  with 
undoubted  propriety  communicate  to  Con- 
l  5S.  But  he  had  apparently  failed  to  satisfy 
his  own  conscience  in  thus  summarily  reason- 
ing the  executive  and  governmental  power  of 
a  young,  compact,  vigorous,  and  thoroughly 
organized  nation  of  thirty  millions  of  people 
into  sheer  nothingness  and  impotence.  How 
supremely  absurd  was  the  whole  national 
panoply  of  commerce,  credit,  coinage,  treaty 
power,  judiciary,  taxation,  militia,  army  and 
navy,  and  Federal  flag,  if,  through  the  mere 
joint  of  a  defective  law,  the  hollow  reed  of  a 
secession  ordinance  could  inflict  a  fatal  wound  ! 
The  President  proceeds,  therefore, to  discuss 
the  second  head  of  the  disunion  question,  by 
an  attempt  to  formulate  and  define  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  Congress  with  reference  to 
the  threatened  rebellion.  He  would  not  only 
roll  the  burden  from  his  own  shoulders  upon 
the  national  legislature,  but  he  would  by  vol- 
unteer advice  instruct  that  body  how  it  must 
be  borne  and  disposed  of.  Addressing  Con- 
gress, he  says  in  substance: 

"  You  may  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  momentous 
question,  whether  you  possess  the  power  by  force  of 
arms  to  compel  a  State  to  remain  in  the  Union.  The 
question,  fairly  stated,  is  :  Has  the  Constitution  dele- 
gated to  Congress  the  power  to  coerce  a  State  into  sub- 
mi  >siorj  which  is  attempting  to  withdraw,  orhas  actually 
withdrawn,  from  the  Confederacy?  If  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  it  must  be  on  the  principle  that  the 
power  has  been  conferred  upon  Congress  to  declare  and 
to  make  war  against  a  State.  After  much  serious  re- 
flection I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  such 
has  been  delegated  to  Congress,  or  to  any  other 
department  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  the  power  to  make  war  against  a 
State  is  at  variance  with  the  whole  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  Constitution.  But  if  we  possessed  this  power, 
to  exercise  it  under  existing  circum- 
stances? Our  Union  rests  upon  public  opinion,  and 
can  never  be  cemented  by  the  blood  of  its  citizens 
in  civil  war.  Congress  possesses  many  means  of 
preserving  it  by  conciliation ;  but  the  sword  was  not 
placed  in  their  hand  to  preserve  it  by  force." 


Why  did  the  message  thus  leap  at  onebound 
without  necessary  connection  or  coherence 
from  the  discussion  of  executive  to  those  of 
legislative  powers  ?  Why  waste  words  over 
doubtful  theories  when  there  was  pressing-need 
to  suggest  practical  amendments  to  the  statute 
whose  real  or  imaginary  defects  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  pointed  out  ?  Why  indulge  in  lamenta- 
tions over  the  remote  possibility  that  Congress 
might  violate  the  Constitution,  when  the  oc- 
casion demanded  only  prompt  preventive  or- 
ders from  the  executive  to  arrest  the  actual 
threatened  violation  of  law  by  Charleston 
mobs  ?  Why  talk  of  war  against  States  when 
the  duty  of  the  hour  was  the  exercise  of  ac- 
knowledged authority  against  insurrectionary 
citizens  ? 

The  issue  and  argument  were  wholly  false 
and  irrelevant.  No  State  had  yet  seceded.  Ex- 
ecute such  laws  of  the  United  States  as  were 
in  acknowledged  vigor,  and  disunion  would 
be  impossible.  Buchanan  needed  only  to  do 
what  he  afterward  so  truthfully  asserted  Lincoln 
had  done.*  But  through  his  inaction,  and  still 
more  through  his  declared  want  of  either 
power  or  right  to  act,  disunion  gained  two 
important  points  and  advantages, —  the  influ- 
ence of  the  executive  voice  upon  public  opin- 
ion, and  especially  upon  Congress;  and  the 
substantial  pledge  of  the  Administration  that 
it  would  lay  no  straw  in  the  path  of  peaceful, 
organized  measures  to  bring  about  State 
secession. 

The  central  dogma  of  the  message,  that 
while  a  State  has  no  right  to  secede,  the  Un- 
ion has  no  right  to  coerce,  has  been  univer- 
sally condemned  as  a  paradox.  The  popular 
estimate  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  proposition  and 
arguments  was  forcibly  presented  at  the  time 
by  a  jesting  criticism  attributed  to  Mr.  Seward. 
"  I  think,"  said  the  New  York  senator,  "  the 
President  has  conclusively  proved  two  things : 
(1)  That  no  State  has  the  right  to  secede  un- 
less it  wishes  to ;  and  (2)  that  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent's duty  to  enforce  the  laws  unless  some- 
body opposes  him."  f  If  this  be  looked  upon 
as  the  sarcasm  of  a  political  enemy,  it  is  even 
less  damaging  than  the  serious  explanation 
put  upon  his  language  by  his  political  friends. 
The  recognized  organ  of  the  Administration 
said :  "  Mr.  Buchanan  has  increased  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Lincoln  party  by  his  repudia- 
tion of  the  coercion  theory,  and  his  firm  re- 
fusal to  permit  a  resort  to  force  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  secession  of  a  sovereign 
State."|    Nor  were  intelligent  lookers-on  in 


*  "  Happily  our  civil  war  was  undertaken  and  prose-  eminent  of  the  United  States." — [Buchanan,  in  "  Mr. 

cuted  in  self-defense,  not  to  coerce  a   State,  but   to  Buchanan's  Administration,"  p.  129.J 

enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws  within  the  States  t  Corres.  N.  Y.  "  P>ening  Post." 

against  individuals,  and  to  suppress  an  unjust  rebellion  \  Washington    "  Constitution  "  of  December    19th, 

raised  by  a  conspiracy  among  them  against  the  Gov-  i860. 
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foreign  lands  a  whit  less  severe  in  their  judg- 
ment :  "  Mr.  Buchanan's  message,"  said  the 
London  "  Times,"  a  month  later,  "  has  been 
a  greater  blow  to  the  American  people  than 
all  the  rants  of  the  Georgian  governor  or  the 
'  ordinances'  of  the  Charleston  convention. 
The  President  has  dissipated  the  idea  that 
the  States  which  elected  him  constitute  one 
people." 

THE   CONSPIRACY    PROCLAIMED. 

To  a  great  majority  of  the  people  the  hopes 
and  chances  of  a  successful  compromise  seemed 
still  cheering  and  propitious.  There  was  in- 
deed a  prevailing  agitation  in  the  Southern 
part  of  the  Union,  but  it  had  taken  a  vir- 
ulent form  in  less  than  half  a  dozen  States. 
In  most  of  these  a  decided  majority  still  dep- 
recated disunion.  Three  of  the  great  political 
parties  of  the  country  were  by  the  voice  of 
their  leaders  pledged  to  peace  and  order ;  the 
fourth,  apparently  controlled  as  yet  by  the 
powerful  influences  of  official  subordination 
and  patronage,  must,  so  it  seemed,  yield  to 
the  now  expressed  and  public  advice  of  the 
President  in  favor  of  Union  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law;  especially  in  view  of  the 
forbearance  and  kindness  he  was  personally 
exercising  toward  the  unruly  elements  of  his 
faction.  Throughout  the  Northern  States  the 
folly  and  evils  of  disunion  appeared  so  palpa- 
ble, that  it  was  not  generally  regarded  as  an 
imminent  danger,  but  rather  as  merely  a  pos- 
sible though  not  probable  event.  The  hasty 
and  seemingly  earnest  action  of  the  people 
and  authorities  of  South  Carolina  was  looked 
upon  as  a  historical  repetition  of  the  nullifica- 
tion crisis  of  183 1-2  ;  and  without  examining 
too  closely  the  real  present  condition  of  af- 
fairs, men  hoped,  rather  than  intelligently  ex- 
pected, that  the  parallel  would  continue  to 
the  end.  Some  sort  of  compromise  of  the  na- 
ture of  that  of  1850  was  the  prevailing  preoc- 
cupation in  politics. 

This  was  the  popular  view  of  the  situation. 
But  it  was  a  very  narrow  and  erroneous  view, 
because  it  lacked  the  essential  information  nec- 
essary to  form  a  correct  and  solid  judgment. 
The  deep  estrangement  between  the  sections 
was  imperfectly  realized.  The  existence  of  four 
parties,  a  very  unusual  occurrence  in  American 
politics,  had  seriously  weakened  party  cohe- 
sion, and  more  than  quadrupled  party  prejudice 
and  mistrust.  There  was  a  strong  undercurrent 
of  conviction  and  purpose,  not  expressed  in 
speeches  and  platforms.  But  the  most  serious 
ignorance  was  in  respect  to  the  character  and 
fidelity  of  the  high  officers  of  the  government. 
Of  the  personal  timidity  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  of 
the  treachery  of  at  least  three  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  of  the  exclusion  of  General  Scott  from 


military  councils,  of  the  President's  persistent 
refusal  to  send  troops  to  Anderson,  of  his  Stipu- 
lation with  the  South  Carolina  members,  of  the 
intrigue  which  drove  General  Cass  from  the 
head  of  the  State  Department  and  from  the 
Cabinet,  the  people  at  large  knew  nothing,  or 
so  little  that  they  could  put  no  intelligent  con- 
struction upon  the  event.  The  debates  of  Con- 
gress shed  the  first  clear  light  upon  the  situa- 
tion, but  the  very  violence  and  bitterness  of 
the  secession  speeches  caused  the  multitude  to 
doubt  their  sincerity  and  truthfulness,  or,  as  a 
final  probability,  placed  their  authors  in  the 
category  of  fanatics  who  would  gain  no  fol- 
lowers. 

While,  therefore,  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country  maintained,  as  a  rule, 
an  expectant  and  watchful  silence,  the  con- 
servatives, made  up  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
supporters  of  Bell  and  Everett,  were  active  in 
setting  on  foot  a  movement  for  compromise, 
in  the  final  success  of  which  they  had  the  full- 
est confidence ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  their  in- 
tegrity and  ability  to  add  that  this  confidence 
was  fully  warranted  by  the  delusive  indica- 
tions of  surface  politics.  Highly  patriotic  in 
sentiment  and  purpose  and  highly  prudent  in 
word  and  act,  their  leading  men  in  Congress 
had  promptly  opposed  secession,  had  moved 
a  Senate  Committee  of  Thirteen,  and  secured 
the  authorization,  the  appointment,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  a  House  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three.  Already  had  some  twenty-three  different 
propositions  of  adjustment  been  submitted  to 
this  committee,  and  under  the  circumstances  it 
actually  seemed  as  if  only  a  little  patience  and 
patriotic  earnestness  were  needed  to  find  a 
compromise, —  perhaps  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  which  the  feverish  unrest  and  im- 
patience of  the  nation  would  compel  Congress 
to  enact  or  propose,  and  the  different  States 
and  sections,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  accept 
and  ratify. 

Superior  political  wisdom  and  more  thor- 
ough information,  as  wrell  as  a  finer  strategy, 
a  quicker  enthusiasm,  a  more  absolute  devo- 
tion, and  a  more  unremitting  industry,  must  be 
freely  accorded  to  the  conspirators  who  now 
labored  night  and  day  in  the  interest  of  dis- 
union. They  counted  more  clearly  than  their 
opponents  the  demoralization  of  parties  at  the 
North,  the  latent  revolutionary  discontent  at 
the  South,  the  potent  influence  of  brilliant  and 
combined  leadership,  and  the  social,  commer- 
cial, and  political  conditions  which  might  be 
brought  into  present  and  ultimate  action.  They 
recognized  that  they  wrere  but  a  minority,  a 
faction;  but  they  also  realized  that  as  such 
they  had  a  substantial  control  of  from  six  to 
eleven  States  whenever  they  chose  to  make 
that  control  effective,  and  that,  for  present  uses 
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at  least,  the  President  was,  under  their  influ- 
ence, but  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter. 

Better  than  the  Republicans  from  the  North, 
or  even  the  conservatives  from  the  border 
States,  they  knew  that  in  the  cotton-States  a 
widespread  change  of  popular  sentiment  was 
then  being  wrought  and  might  very  soon  be 
complete.  Except  upon  the  extreme  alterna- 
tive oi  disunion,  the  people  of  the  border 
States  were  eager  to  espouse  their  quarrel, 
and  join  them  in  a  contest  for  alleged  political 
rights.  Nearly  half  the  people  of  the  North 
were  ready  to  acknowledge  the  existence  and 
justness  of  their  formulated  complaints.  The 
election  of  Lincoln  was  indeed  a  flimsy  and 
specious  pretext  for  separation,  but  it  had  the 
merit  of  universal  publicity,  and  of  rankling 
irritation  among  the  unthinking  masses.  Agri- 
culture was  depressed,  commerce  was  in  panic, 
manufacturing  populations  were  in  want,  the 
national  treasury  was  empty,  the  army  was  dis- 
persed, the  fleet  was  scattered.  The  national 
prestige  was  humbled,  the  national  sentiment 
despondent,  the  national  faith  disturbed. 

Meanwhile  their  intrigues  had  been  suc- 
cessful beyond  hope.  The  Government  was 
publicly  committed  to  the  fatal  doctrine  of 
non-coercion,  and  was  secretly  pursuing  the 
equally  fatal  policy  of  concession.  Reinforce- 
ments had  been  withheld  from  Charleston 
and  must  from  motives  of  consistency  be  with- 
held from  all  other  forts  and  stations.  An  un- 
official stipulation,  with  the  President,  and  a 
peremptory  order  to  Anderson,  secured  beyond 
chance  the  safe  and  early  secession  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  easy  seizure  of  the  Govern- 
ment property  and  forts  at  Charleston.  The 
representatives  of  foreign  governments  were 
already  secretly  coquetting  for  the  favor  of  a 
free  port  and  an  advantageous  cotton-market. 
Friendly  voices  came  to  the  South  from  the 
North,  in  private  correspondence,  in  the  pub- 
lic press,  even  in  the  open  debates  of  Congress, 
promising  that  cities  should  go  up  in  flames 
and  the  fair  country  be  laid  waste  ere  a  single 
Northern  bayonet  should  molest  them  in  their 
meditated  secession. 

{ "pon  such  a  real  or  assumed  state  of  facts 
the  conspirators  based  their  theory,  and  risked 
their  chances  of  success  in  dismembering  the 
republic, —  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
chose  their  opportunity  with  a  skill  and  fore- 
sight which  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
gave  them  immense  advantages  over  the  friends 
of  the  Union.  One  vital  condition  of  success, 
however,  they  strangely  overlooked,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  deliberately  crowded  out  of  their 
problem, —  the  chance  of  civil  war,  without  for- 
eign intervention.  For  the  present  their  whole 
plan  depended  upon  the  assumption  that  they 
could  accomplish  their  end  by  means  of  the 


single  instrumentality  of  peaceable  secession; 
and  with  this  view  they  proceeded  to  put  their 
scheme  into  prompt  execution. 

The  House  Committee  of  Thirty-three  had 
been  organized  by  the  selection  of  Thomas 
Corwin  as  its  chairman,  and  had  entered 
hopefully  upon  the  task  confided  to  it.  An 
angry  and  excited  caucus  of  active  conspir- 
ators was  said  to  have  been  held  the  week 
previous,  to  intimidate  the  members  from  the 
cotton- States  and  induce  them  to  refuse  to 
serve  on  the  committee,  but  this  coercive 
movement  only  partly  succeeded.  The  com- 
mittee held  along  meeting  on  December  12th, 
and  now  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  was  once 
more  convened  for  work.  The  informal  prop- 
ositions and  discussions  of  the  day  previous 
were  renewed,  but  resulted  only  in  calling  out 
views  and  schemes  too  vague  on  the  one  hand 
or  too  extreme  on  the  other.  The  subject  was 
about  to  be  laid  over  to  the  following  Satur- 
day, when  Mr.  Rust  of  Arkansas  startled  the 
committee  with  the  information  that  the  ex- 
tremists were  obtaining  signatures  to  a  paper 
to  announce  to  the  South  that  no  further  con- 
cession was  expected  from  the  North,  and  that 
any  adjustment  of  pending  difficulties  had  be- 
come impossible.  lie  therefore  offered  a  resolu- 
tion to  meet  this  unexpected  crisis,  but  accepted 
the  following  substitute,  offered  by  Mr.  Dunn 
of  Indiana : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
the  existing  discontent  among  the  Southern  people  and 
the  growing  hostility  among  them  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  greatly  to  be  regretted,  and  that  whether 
such  discontent  and  hostility  are  without  just  cause  or 
not,  any  reasonable,  proper,  and  constitutional  reme- 
dies and  effectual  guarantees  of  their  peculiar  rights 
and  interests,  as  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Union,  should  be  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully granted." 

Other  amendments  were  voted  down,  and 
this  proposition  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  22 
to  8 ;  and  thus  in  good  faith  a  tender  of  reason- 
able concession  and  honorable  and  satisfactory 
compromise  was  made  by  the  North  to  the 
South.  But  the  peace-offering  was  a  waste  of 
patience  and  good-will.  Caucus  after  caucus 
of  the  secession  leaders  had  only  grown  more 
aggressive,  and  deepened  and  strengthened 
their  inflexible  purpose  to  push  the  country 
into  disunion.  Keeping  themselves  thoroughly 
informed  of  every  political  intrigue  and  every 
official  movement,  they  timed  their  own  deci- 
sions and  demonstrations  with  a  fatal  prompt- 
ness and  precision.  The  presence  of  General 
Scott,  who  after  a  long  illness  had  come 
from  New  York  to  Washington,  on  December 
1 2  th,  to  give  his  urgent  advice  to  the  work  of 
counteracting  secession  by  vigorous  military 
preparation,  did  not  in  the  least  disconcert  or 
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hinder  the  secession   leaders.     His   patriotic  senators  and  representatives  of  the  States  of 

appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  War*  on  the  13th  North  Carolina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 

naturally  fell  without  effect  upon  the  ears  of  bama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas, 

one  of  their  active  confederates.  and  Arkansas.   It  precedes  every  ordinal] 

This  vital  issue  once  decided,  the  revolu-  secession,  and  is  the  "official"  beginni] 

tionists  did  not  lose  or  delay  a  single  moment  the  subsequent  "Confederate  States,"  just  as 

in  taking  their  next  step  forward.  Neither  the  Governor  Gist's  October  circular  was  the  "  of- 

temporizing  concession  of  the  President  nor  ficial"  beginning  of  South  Carolina  secession. 
the  conciliatory  and  half-apologetic  resolution 

of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three  for  one  in-  Address    of   certain    Southern    members    of 
stant  changed  or  affected  their  determination  Congress. 

to  destroy  the  Government  and  dissolve  the       To  our  Constituents. 

jj    •  Washington,  December  14th,  i860. 

Union.  ,  c         The  argument  is  exhausted.    All  hope  of  relief  in 

Friday,  December  14th,  i860,  was  a  day  Ot  the  Uni0n  through  the  agency  of  committees,  congres- 
gloom  and  despondency  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  sional  legislation,  or  constitutional  amendments  is  ex- 
office,  bringing  to  his  mind  more  forcibly  than  tinguished,  and  we  trust  the  South  will  not  be  deceived 
he  had 1  ever ^before  realized  the  utter  shipwreck  &  «-«£-  ZX^ZsttTJ^Tte 
into  which  he  had  guided  his  Administration.  purpose  to  grant  nothing  that  will  or  ought  to  satisfy 
To  the  jubilant  secessionists,  on  the  Other  hand,  the  South.  We  are  satisfied  the  honor,  safety,  and  in- 
it  was  not  onlv  a  day  of  perilous  triumph  dependence  of  the  Southern  people  require  the  organ- 
arl-nVv^rl  hut  skn  nf  annarpntlv  a«;«;iirpH  <uir-  nation  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  —  a  result  to  be 
achieved,  but  also  ot  apparently  assured  .uc-  obtained  onl  bv  separate  State  secession  — that  the 
cesses  yet  to  come.  The  hitherto  official  organ  primary  object  of  each  slaveholding  State  ought  to  be 
of  the  Administration  in  its  issue  of  the  follow-  its  speedy  and  absolute  separation  from  a  Union  with 
ing  morning  contained  two  publications  which  hostile  States. 

gave  startling  notice  to  the  country  of  the  j.  l.  Pugh of  Alabama. 

weakness  of  the  right  and  the  strength  of  the  David  Clopton of  Alabama. 

wrong  in  the  swiftly  forming  struggle  for  na-  Sy denham^ Moore of  Alabama. 

tionai  existence.  j;  A;  stallworth!  '.'.'.'.'.'.  '.  '.  '.'..'.'.of  Alabama.' 

The   first  of  these   documents   was  a  proc-  J.  W.  H.   Underwood of  Georgia. 

lamation  from  the  President  of  the  United  L-  J.  Gartrell of  Georgia. 

States,  stating  that  in  response  to  numerous  James  Jackson of  Georgia. 

i    ,       j &  .         L   j  ^     K.       L,     j  c  T  John   J.  Tones of  Georgia. 

appeals  he  designated  the  fourth  day  of  Janu-  JMarti^  £  Crawford of  Georgia. 

ary,  proximo,  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting,            Alfred  Iverson,  U.  S.  Senator.  . .     Georgia, 
and  prayer.    The  "  dangerous  and  distracted  George  S.  Hawkins  of  Florida. 

condition  of  our  country  "  was  therein  thus  set  J- J C'  Hll^man  •  •  •••■■•■■••■  of  Arkansas. 

-      ,  J  Jefferson  Davis,  U.  S.  Senator     Mississippi. 

tortn  :  A.  G.  Brown,  U.  S.  Senator. .      Mississippi. 

.  Wm.  Barksdale of  Mississippi. 

The  Union  of  the  States  is  at  the  present  moment  a  R>  singleton of  Mississippi. 

threatened  with  alarming  and  immediate  danger -panic  Reuben  Davis of  Mississippi. 

and  distress  of  a  fearful  character  prevail  throughout  Burton  Crai      of  North  Carolina. 

the  land -our  laboring  population  are  without  em-  Thomas  Ruffin of  North  Carolina. 

ployment  and  consequently  deprived  of  the  means  of  John  Sliddl   u#  S.  Senator ...      Louisiana, 

earning  their  bread -indeed  hope  seems  to  have  de-  j    p    Benjamin,  TJ.  S.  Senator.      Louisiana. 

serted  the  minds  of  men.    All  classes  are  in  a  state  of  *    M>  Landrum of  Louisiana. 

confusion  and  dismay,  and  the  wisest  counsels  of  our  JLewis  T<  Wigfall   jj.  s>  Senator.  .  .     Texas. 

best  and  purest  men  are  wholly  disregarded.    .    .    .  John  Hemphill,  U.  S.  Senator Texas. 

Humbling  ourselves  before  the  Most    High,    .  j    H    Rea^an of  Texag 

let   us  implore   him  to  remove  from  our  hearts  that  JM    L    Bonham of  South  Carolina. 

false  pride  of  opinion  which  would  impel  us  to  persevere  Wm    Porcher  Miles Gf  South  Carolina. 

m  wrong  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  rather  than  yield  John  McQueen of  South  Carolina. 

a  just   submission    to   the  unforeseen   exigencies  by  john  D<  Xshmore of  South  Carolina. 

which  we  are  now  surrounded.    .    .    .    An  omnipotent  J 

Providence  may  overrule  existing  evils  for  permanent  T      ,       ,      r    ,  ,    ,     •  -,  -, 

good."t  Instead  of  the  argument  being  exhausted, 

it  was  scarcely  begun.     So  far  from  congres- 
The  second  manifesto  was  more  practical,  sional  or  constitutional  relief  having  been  re- 
more  pertinent,  more  resolute.  As  the  first  pub-  fused,  the  Southern  demand  for  them  had  not 
lie  and  combined  action  of  the  conspirators,  it  been  formulated.    Not  only  had  no  committee 
forms  the  hinge  upon  which  they  well-nigh  denied  hearing  or  action,  but  the  Democratic 
turned  the  fate  of  the  New  World  Republic.  Senate,  at  the  instance  of  a  Southern  State,  had 
It  was  a  brief  document,  but  contained  and  ordered  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  which  the 
expressed  all  the  essential  purpose  of  the  con-  Democratic  and  Southern  Vice-President  had 
spiracy.    It  was  signed  by  about  one-half  the  not  yet  even  appointed;  and  when  the  names 
*  "  Scott  Auto."  Vol.  II.,  p.  613.  were  announced  a  week  later,  Jefferson  Davis, 
t  Washington  "  Constitution,"  Dec.  15th,  i860.  one  of  the  signers  of  this  complaint  of  non- 
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action,  was  the  only  man  who  refused  to  serve 
on  the  committee  —  a  refusal  he  withdrew 
when  persuaded  by  his  co-conspirators  that 
he  could  better  aid  their  designs  by  accepting. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three,  raised  by  the  Republican  House,  ap- 
pointed by  a  Northern  Speaker,  and  presided 
over  by  a  Northern  chairman,  had  the  day  be- 
fore by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  distinctly 
tendered  the  Southern  people  "any  reasonable, 
proper,  and  constitutional  remedies  and  effec- 
tual guarantees." 

Outside  of  congressional  circles  there  was 
same  absence  of  any  new  complications, 
any  new  threats,  any  new  dangers  from  the 
North.  Since  the  day  when  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  elected  President  there  had  been 
absolutely  no  change  of  word  or  act  in  the 
attitude  or  intention  of  himself  or  his  follow- 
ers. By  no  possibility  could  they  exert  a  par- 
ticle of  adverse  political  power,  executive, 
legislative,  or  judicial,  for  nearly  three  months 
to  come.  Not  only  was  executive  authority 
in  the  hands  of  a  Democratic  Administration, 
which  had  made  itself  the  peculiar  champion 
of  the  Southern  party,  but  it  had  yielded  every 
successive  demand  of  administrative  policy 
made  by  the  conspirators  themselves.  The 
signers  of  this  address  to  their  Southern  con- 
stituents had  not  one  single  excuse.  Their 
proclamation  was  a  falsehood ;  but  nothing 
less  would  serve  their  new  step  in  conspiracy. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA    SECESSION. 

The  secret  circular  of  Governor  Gist  of 
South  Carolina,  heretofore  quoted, inaugurated 
the  great  American  Rebellion  a  full  month 
before  a  single  ballot  had  been  cast  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  This  was  but  repeating  in  a 
bolder  form  the  action  taken  by  Governor 
Wise  of  Virginia,  during  the  Fremont  cam- 
paign four  years  before.  But,  instead,  as  in 
that  case,  of  confining  himself  to  a  proposed 
consultation  among  slave -State  executives, 
Governor  Gist  proceeded  almost  immediately 
to  a  public  and  official  revolutionary  act. 

On  the  1 2th  of  October,  i860,  he  issued  his 
proclamation  convening  the  Legislature  of 
h  Carolina  in  extra  session,  "  to  appoint 
electors  of  President  and  Vice-President.  .  .  . 
and  also  that  they  may,  if  advisable,  take  action 
for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  State." 
There  was  no  external  peril  menacing  either 
the  commonwealth  or  its  humblest  citizen; 
but  the  significance  of  the  phrase  was  soon 
developed. 

A  large  caucus  of  prominent  South  Carolina 
leaders  was  held  on  the  25th  of  October  at 
the  residence  of  Senator  Hammond.  Their 
deliberations  remained  secret,  but  the  deter- 


mination arrived  at  appears  clearly  enough  in 
the  further  official  action  of  Governor  Gist, 
who  was  present,  and  who  doubtless  carried 
out  the  plans  of  the  assemblage.  When  the 
legislature  met  on  November  5th  (the  day 
before  the  presidential  election)  the  governor 
sent  them  his  opening  message,  advocating 
both  secession  and  insurrection,  in  direct  and 
undisguised  language.  He  recommended  that 
in  the  event  of  Lincoln's  election,  a  conven- 
tion should  be  immediately  called ;  that  the 
State  should  secede  from  the  Federal  Union ; 
and  "  if  in  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
and  forgetful  of  the  lessons  of  history,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  at- 
tempt coercion,  it  will  be  our  solemn  duty 
to  meet  force  by  force."  To  this  end  he 
recommended  a  reorganization  of  the  militia 
and  the  raising  and  drilling  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  volunteers.  He  placed  the  prospects 
of  such  a  revolution  in  a  hopeful  light.  "  The 
indications  from  many  of  the  Southern  States," 
said  he,  "justify  the  conclusion  that  the  seces- 
sion of  South  Carolina  will  be  immediately 
followed,  if  not  adopted  simultaneously,  by 
them,  and  ultimately  by  the  entire  South.  The 
long-desired  cooperation  of  the  other  States 
having  similar  institutions,  for  which  so  many 
of  our  citizens  have  been  waiting,  seems  to  be 
near  at  hand ;  and,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves, 
will  soon  be  realized."* 

The  legislature,  remaining  in  extra  session, 
and  cheered  and  urged  on  by  repeated  popular 
demonstrations  and  the  inflamed  speeches 
of  the  highest  State  officials,  proceeded 
without  delay  to  carry  out  the  governor's 
programme. 

The  first  day's  session  of  the  legislature 
(November  5th)  developed  one  of  the  most 
important  preparatory  steps  of  the  long-ex- 
pected revolution.  The  legislature  of  1859 
had  appropriated  a  military  contingent  fund 
of  $100,000  "  to  be  drawn  and  accounted  for 
as  directed  by  the  Legislature."  The  appro- 
priation had  been  allowed  to  remain  un- 
touched. It  was  now  proposed  to  place  this 
sum  at  the  control  of  the  governor  to  be  ex- 
pended in  obtaining  improved  small  arms,  in 
purchasing  a  field  battery  of  rifled  cannon,  in 
providing  accouterments,  and  in  furnishing 
an  additional  supply  of  tents ;  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect  duly  passed  two  days  later.f 
The  chief  measure  of  the  session,  however, 
was  a  bill  to  provide  for  calling  the  pro- 
posed State  convention,  which,  it  was  well 
understood,  should  adopt  an  ordinance  of 
secession. 

The  delegates  to  the  convention  were  duly 

*  Governor  Gist's  Message,  Nov.  5th,  i860.  "  S.  C. 
House  Journal,"  pp.  10,  II. 

t "  S.  C.  House  Journal,"  pp.  13,  14. 
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elected  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  assem- 
bled and  organized  at  Columbia,  the  capital 
of  the  State,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  ; 
on  account  of  a  local  epidemic,  however,  both 
the  convention  and  the  legislature  adjourned 
to  Charleston,  where  the  former  reassembled 
on  the  following  day  and  the  latter  two  days 
afterwards.  Elected  under  the  prevailing  se- 
cession furor,  which  tolerated  no  opposition, 
and  embracing  the  leading  conspirators  in  its 
membership,  the  convention  was  practically 
unanimous.  "There  is  no  honor,"  said  the 
chairman  on  taking  his  seat,  "  I  esteem  more 
highly  than  to  sign  the  ordinance  of  secession 
as  a  member  of  this  body ;  but  I  will  regard 
it  as  the  greatest  honor  of  my  life  to  sign  it  as 
your  presiding  officer."  * 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  had  also 
just  elected  a  new  governor,  who  was  inaugu- 
rated on  the  same  day  on  which  the  convention 
met.  This  was  F.  W.  Pickens,  a  revolutionist 
of  a  yet  more  radical  and  energetic  type  than 
his  predecessor  Gist,  and  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  in  close  consultation  with  the 
Cabinet  cabal  at  Washington,  more  than  a 
month  before.  He  was,  of  course,  anxious  to 
signalize  his  advent ;  and  to  this  end  he  im- 
mediately dispatched  to  Washington  a  special 
messenger,  bearing  the  following  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Buchanan : 

"  (Strictly  confidential.) 

"Columbia,  December  17th,  i860. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  With  a  sincere  desire  to  prevent  a 
collision  of  force,  I  have  thought  proper  to  address  you 
directly  and  truthfully  on  points  of  deep  and  immedi- 
ate interest. 

"  I  am  authentically  informed  that  the  forts  in 
Charleston  Harbor  are  now  being  thoroughly  prepared 
to  turn,  with  effect,  their  guns  upon  the  interior  and 
the  city.  Jurisdiction  was  ceded  by  this  State  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  external  defense  from  foreign  inva- 
sion, and  not  with  any  view  that  they  should  be  turned 
upon  the  State. 

"  In  an  ordinary  case  of  mob  rebellion,  perhaps  it 
might  be  proper  to  prepare  them  for  sudden  outbreak. 
But  when  the  people  of  the  State,  in  sovereign  con- 
vention assembled,  determine  to  resume  their  original 
powers  of  separate  and  independent  sovereignty,  the 
whole  question  is  changed,  and  it  is  no  longer  an  act 
of  rebellion.  I,  therefore,  most  respectfully  urge  that 
all  work  on  the  forts  be  put  a  stop  to  for  the  present, 
and  that  no  more  force  may  be  ordered  there. 

"The  regular  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  legally  and  properly  called,  under 
our  Constitution,  is  now  in  session,  deliberating  upon 
the  gravest  and  most  momentous  questions,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  great  masses  is  great,  under  a  sense  of 
deep  wrongs,  and  a  profound  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing to  preserve  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State. 

"  To  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  which  no  human 

*  "  Convention  Journal,"  p.  10. 

t  Pickens  to  Buchanan,  December  1 7th,  i860.  "  S.  C. 
House  Journal,"  1861,  p.  167. 

tin  his  message  of  November  5th,  1861,  Governor 
Pickens  of  South  Carolina  refers  to  William  H.  Tres- 
cott,  Esq.,  who  was  in  December,  i860,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  Washington,  as  "a  distinguished 


power  may  be  able  to  prevent,  I  earnestly  beg  your  im- 
mediate consideration  of  all  the  points  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  under  orders  from 
the  Commandant,  or  perhaps  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army,  the  alteration  and  defenses  of 
those  posts  are  progressing  v/ithout  the  knowledge  of 
yourself  or  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"The  arsenal,  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  with  the 
public  arms,  I  am  informed, was  turned  over  very  prop- 
erly to  the  keeping  and  defense  of  a  State  force,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  governor  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  most  respectfully,  and  from  a  sincere  devotion 
to  the  public  peace,  request  that  you  would  allow  me  to 
send  a  small  force,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  men  and 
an  officer,  to  take  possession  of  Fort  Sumter,  immedi- 
ately, in  order  to  give  a  feeling  of  safety  to  trie  commu- 
nity. There  are  no  United  States  troops  in  that  fort 
whatever,  or  perhaps  only  four  or  five,  at  present ; 
besides  some  additional  workmen  or  laborers,  lately 
employed  to  put  the  guns  in  order.  If  Fort  Sumter 
could  be  given  to  me,  as  governor,  under  a  permission 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  governor  was  permitted  to 
keep  the  arsenal,  with  the  United  States  arms  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  then  I  think  the  public  mind  would 
be  quieted  under  a  feelingof  safety;  and  as  the  conven- 
tion is  now  in  full  authority,  it  strikes  me  that  could  be 
done  with  perfect  propriety.  I  need  not  go  into  par- 
ticulars, for  urgent  reasons  will  force  themselves  readily 
upon  your  consideration. 

"  If  something  of  the  kind  be  not  done,  I  cannot  an- 
swer for  the  consequences. 

"I  send  this  by  a  private  and  confidential  gentleman, 
who  is  authorized  to  confer  with  Mr.  Trescott  fully, 
and  to  receive  through  him  any  answer  you  may  think 
proper  to  give  to  this. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully, 

"Yours  truly,         F.   W.   PlCKEXs. 
"To  the  President  of  the  United  States. "f 


Arrived  in  Washington,  the  special  messen- 
ger who  bore  this  document  sought  the  active 
agent  f  of  the  central  cabal,  Mr.  Trescott,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  and  was  by  him  on 
Thursday  morning,  December  20th,  conducted 
to  the  White  House  and  presented  to  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, to  whom  he  personally  delivered  his 
communication.  The  President  received  the 
document  and  promised  an  answer  to  it  on  the 
following  day.§  The  temper  and  condition  of 
his  mind  is  plainly  reflected  in  what  he  wrote. 
He  seems  to  have  realized  no  offense  in  this 
insult  to  the  sovereignty  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States  whose  Constitution  he  had  sworn 
to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  " ;  no  patri- 
otic resentment  against  the  South  Carolina 
conspirators  who,  as  he  knew  by  the  telegraph, 
were  assembling  that  same  day  in  convention  to 
inaugurate  local  rebellion;  —  his  whole  answer 
breathes  a  tone  of  apology  that  his  oath  and 
duties  will  not  permit  him  to  oblige  the  South 
Carolina  governor;  and  he  feebly  gropes  for 
relief  from  his  perplexities  in  the  suggestion 

citizen,  appointed,  as  I  have  since  been  informed  by  my 
predecessor,  to  remain  at  Washington  as  confidential 
representative  of  the  State. ": — "  South  Carolina  House 
Journal,"  1861,  p.  31. 

§  Curtis's  "Life  of  Buchanan,"  President's  memoran- 
dum, p.  383. 
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that  Congress  might  perhaps  somehow  arrange 
the  trouble.    This  was  the  answer  prepared : 

-Washington,  December  20th,  1S60. 

'•  My  DEAR  Sir:  I  have  received  your  favor  of 
the  17th  inst  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  From  it  I  deeply  re- 
gret to  observe  that  you  seem  entirely  to  have  misap- 
prehended my  position,  which  I  supposed  had  been 
clearly  stated  in  my  message.  I  have  incurred,  and 
shall  incur,  any  reasonable  risk  within  the  clearly  pre- 
scribed line  of  my  executive  duties  to  prevent  a  collision 
between  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  and 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  in  defense  of  the  forts 
within  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  Hence  I  have  de- 
clined for  the  present  to  reenforce  these  forts,  relying 
upon  the  honor  of  South  Carolinians  that  they  will  not 
be  assaulted  whilst  they  remain  in  their  present  condi- 
tion ;  but  that  commissioners  will  be  sent  by  the  con- 
vention to  treat  with  Congress  on  the  subject.  I  say 
with  Congress  because,  as  I  state  in  my  message, 
'Apart  from  the  execution  of  the  laws  so  far  as  this 
may  be  practicable,  the  Executive  has  no  authority  to 
decide  what  shall  be  the  relations  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  South  Carolina.  He  has  been  invested 
with  no  such  discretion.  He  possesses  no  power  to 
change  the  relations  heretofore  existing  between  them, 
much  less  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  that 
State. '  This  would  be  to  invest  a  mere  executive  officer 
with  the  power  of  recognizing  the  dissolution  of  the 
confederacy  among  our  thirty-three  sovereign  States.  It 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  recognition  of  a  foreign 
de  facto  government,  involving  no  such  responsibility. 
Any  attempt  to  do  this  would,  on  my  part,  be  a  naked 
act  of  usurpation. 

"  As  an  executive  officer  of  the  Government,  I  have 
no  power  to  surrender  to  any  human  authority  Fort 
Sumter,  or  any  of  the  other  forts  or  public  property 
in  South  Carolina.  To  do  this  would,  on  my  part,  as  I 
have  already  said,  be  a  naked  act  of  usurpation.  It  is 
for  Congress  to  decide  this  question,  and  for  me  to  pre- 
serve the  status  of  the  public  property  as  I  found  it  at 
the  commencement  of  the  troubles. 

"  If  South  Carolina  should  attack  any  of  these  forts, 
she  will  then  become  the  assailant  in  a  war  against  the 
United  States.  It  will  not  then  be  a  question  of  co- 
ercing a  State  to  remain  in  the  Union,  to  which  I  am 
utterly  opposed,  as  my  message  proves,  but  it  will  be  a 
question  of  voluntarily  precipitating  a  conflict  of  arms 
on  her  part,  without  even  consulting  the  only  author- 
ity which  possesses  the  power  to  act  upon  the  subject. 
Between  independent  governments,  if  one  possesses  a 
fortress  within  the  limits  of  another,  and  the  latter 
should  seize  it  without  calling  upon  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  power  in  possession  to  surrender  it, 
this  would  not  only  be  a  just  cause  of  war,  but  the  act- 
ual commencement  of  hostilities. 

"  No  authority  was  given,  as  you  suppose,  from  my- 
self or  from  the  War  Department,  to  Governor  Gist, 
to  guard  the  United  States  Arsenal  in  Charleston  by 
a  company  of  South  Carolina  volunteers.  In  this  re- 
spect you  have  been  misinformed —  I  have,  therefore, 
bei  i!  more  astonished  in  my  life,  than  to  learn 
from  you  that  unless  Fort  Sumter  be  delivered  into 
your  hands,  you  cannot  be  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quence . 

It  is  easy  to  infer  from  results,  that  while  the 
President  was  laboring  over  this  document  the 
central  cabal  was  busy.  They  saw  that  the  rash 
zeal  of  Governor  Pickens  was  endangering  the 
fine  web  of  conspiracy  they  had  wound  around 

*  Curtis',  "  Life  of  Buchanan,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  384. 
t  Trescott  to  Pickens.  "  South  Carolina  House  Jour- 
nal," 1861,  p.  170. 


him.  He  was  committed  to  non-coercion; 
committed  to  non-reenforcements  ;  committed 
to  await  the  arrival  of  South  Carolina  com- 
missioners. This  new  demand  from  a  new  au- 
thority not  only  indicated  a  division  of  sen- 
timent and  purpose  in  the  insurrectionary 
councils  in  the  Palmetto  State,  but  created 
an  opportunity  through  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
under  a  possible  healthier  impulse  of  patriot- 
ism might  repudiate  the  whole  obligation  of 
non-resistance  to  their  schemes  into  which 
they  had  beguiled  him.  They  clearly  saw,  as 
they  themselves  explained,  that  though  he 
would  not  deliver  Sumter  now,  he  might  be 
willing  to  "approach  such  action"  hereafter, 
"  a  possibility  not  at  all  improbable,  and  which 
ought  to  be  kept  open."!  Mr.  Trescott  there- 
fore hastened  to  take  the  advice  of  two  of  the 
South  Carolina  congressmen, —  McQueen  and 
Bonham, —  and  it  is  not  a  violent  presumption 
to  assume  also  of  the  chief  senatorial  conspira- 
tors ;  for  only  six  days  had  elapsed  since  the 
congressional  circular  was  signed  and  pub- 
lished, which  called  upon  the  cotton-States  to 
proceed  with  the  plot  of  secession  and  the 
formation  of  a  Southern  confederacy.  A  tele- 
gram was  at  once  sent  to  Charleston,  mildly 
explaining  to  Governor  Pickens  the  blunder 
he  was  making  and  asking  his  authority  to 
withdraw  his  letter  to  Mr.  Buchanan.  Gov- 
ernor Pickens  must  be  credited  with  astute- 
ness enough  to  comprehend  the  situation,  for 
he  at  once  gave  the  consent  requested.  On 
Friday  morning  Mr.  Trescott  waited  upon  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  informed  him  that  he  would 
not  be  required  to  answer,  but  that  Governor 
Pickens  had  withdrawn  his  demand ;  and  Mr. 
Trescott  records,  with  an  evident  appreciation 
of  the  whole  affair  as  a  successful  stroke  oi 
policy,  that  "the  withdrawal  of  the  letter 
was  a  great  relief  to  the  President."  To  under- 
stand more  fully  the  whole  scope  and  spirit  of 
the  incident,  we  must  read  the  report  of  it  which 
he  then  transmitted  to  Charleston  : 

"  To  His  Excellency  F.  W.  Pickens, 
"Governor  of  South  Carolina: 

"Washington,  December  21st,  i860. 

"  Sir  :  Your  confidential  letter  to  the  President  was 
duly  delivered  to  him  yesterday  by  D.  H.  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  according  to  your  instructions.  It  was  with- 
drawn (no  copy  having  been  taken)  this  morning  by 
me,  under  the  authority  of  your  telegraphic  dispatch. 
Its  withdrawal  was  most  opportune.  It  reached  here 
under  circumstances  which  you  could  not  have  antici- 
pated, and  it  produced  the  —  effect  upon  the  President. 

"  He  had  removed  Colonel  Gardiner  from  command 
at  Fort  Moultrie,  for  carrying  ammunition  from  the 
arsenal  at  Charleston ;  he  had  refused  to  send  rein- 
forcements to  the  garrison  there  ;  he  had  accepted  the 
resignation  of  the  oldest,  most  eminent,  and  highest 
member  of  his  Cabinet,  rather  than  consent  to  send 
additional  force,  and  the  night  before  your  letter  ar- 
rived, he,  upon  a  telegraphic  communication  that  arms 
had  been  removed  from  the  arsenal  to  Fort  Moultrie, 
the  Department  of  War  had  issued  prompt  orders  by 
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telegraph  to  the  officer  removing  them,*  to  restore 
them  immediately.  He  had  done  this  upon  his  deter- 
mination to  avoid  all  risk  of  collision,  and  upon  the 
written  assurance  of  the  majority  of  the  Congressional 
Delegation  from  the  State  that  they  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  danger  of  an  attack  upon  the  forts  be- 


FRANCIS    W.    PICKENS,    GOVERNOR    OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA,    l86l. 
(FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH    IN    POSSESSION   OF   LOUIS   MANIGAULT.) 

fore  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance,  and  an  expression 
of  their  trust  and  hope  that  there  would  be  none  after, 
until  the  State  had  sent  commissioners  here.  His 
course  had  been  violently  denounced  by  the  Northern 
press,  and  an  effort  was  being  made  to*  —  a  Congres- 
sional investigation.  At  that  moment  he  could  not 
have  gone  to  the  extent  of  action  you  desired  and  I 
felt  confident  that  if  forced  to  answer  your  letter  then 
he  would  have  taken  such  ground  as  would  have  pre- 
vented his  ever  approaching  it  hereafter,  a  possibility 
not  at  all  improbable,  and  which  ought  to  be  kept  open. 
I  considered,  also,  that  the  chance  of  public  investiga- 
tion rendered  the  utmost  caution  necessary  as  to  any 
communications  from  the  State,  and  having  presented 
the  letter,  and  ascertained  what  the  nature  of  the  re- 
ply would  be,  you  had  all  the  advantage  of  knowing 
the  truth,  without  the  disadvantage  of  having  it  put  on 
record.  Besides  this,  the  President  seemed  to  think 
that  your  request  was  based  upon  the  impossibility  of 
your  restraining  the  spirit  of  our  people;  an  inter- 
pretation which  did  you  injustice,  and  the  possibility 
of  which  I  deemed  it  due  to  you  to  avoid.    He  also  ap- 

*  The  blanks  and  the  awkward  rhetorical  construc- 
tion are  copied  exactly  as  the  authors  find  them  printed 
in  the  "  South  Carolina  House  Journal." 

t  Trescott  to  Pickens,  December  21st,  1S60.  "  S.  C. 
House  Journal,"  1861,  pp.  169-171. 

t  In  Mr.  Curtis's  "Life  of  Buchanan,"  Vol.  II.,  p. 
383,  will  be  found  the  private  memorandum  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  giving  his  statement  of  the  incident : 

"  On  Thursday  morning,  December  20th,  i860,  Ham- 
ilton, late  marshal  of  South  Carolina,  sent  especially 
for  this  purpose,  presented  me  a  letter  from  Governor 
Pickens,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Trescott,  dated  at  Col- 
umbia, South  Carolina,  17th  December  (Monday).  He 
was  to  wait  till  this  day  (Friday  afternoon)  for  my  an- 
swer. The  character  of  the  letter  will  appear  from  the 
answer  to  it  which  I  had  prepared.  Thursday  night, 
between  9  and  10  o'clock,  Mr.  Trescott  called  upon 
me.  He  said  that  he  had  seen  Messrs.  Bonham  and 
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peared  to  labor  under  the  impression  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  members  of  Congress  and  your  own 
differed  essentially,  and  this,  I  thought,  on  account  of 

both,  should  not  be  stated  in  any  reply  to  you.     1  was 
also  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  status  of  the  garri 
would  not  be  disturbed. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  if  I  had  been  acting 
under  formal  credentials  from  you,  and  the  letter  had 
been  unsealed,  I  would  have  delayed  its  presentation 
for  some  hours,  until  I  could  have  telegraphed  you, 
but  that  was  impossible.  As  Mr.  Hamilton,  therefore, 
had  brought  with  him  General  McQueen  and  General 
Bonham,  when  he  called  on  me  and  delivered  the  let- 
ter, and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  express  the  wish 
that  they  should  be  present  when  he  delivered  it  to 
the  President  —  a  proposition  which  they  declined, 
however  —  I  deemed  it  not  indiscreet,  nor  in  violation 
of  the  discretionary  confidence  which  your  letter  im- 
plied, to  take  their  counsel.  We  agreed  perfectly,  and 
the  result  was  the  telegraphic  dispatch  of  last  night. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  letter  was  a  great  relief  to  the 
President,  who  is  most  earnestly  anxious  to  avoid  an 
issue  with  the  State  or  its  authorities,  and  I  think,  has 
encouraged  his  disposition  to  go  as  far  as  he  can  in 
this  matter,  and  to  treat  those  who  may  represent  the 
State  with  perfect  frankness. 

"  I  have  had  this  morning  an  interview  with  Gover- 
nor Floyd,  the  Secretary  of  War.  No  order  has  been 
issued  that  will  at  all  disturb  the  present  condition  of 
the  garrisons,  and  while  I  cannot  even  here  venture 
into  details,  which  are  too  confidential  to  be  risked  in 
any  way,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
responsibility,  that  nothing  will  be  done  which  will 
either  do  you  injury  or  properly  create  alarm.  Of 
course  when  your  commissioners  have  succeeded  or 
failed  to  effect  their  negotiations,  the  whole  issue  is 
fairly  before  you,  to  be  met  as  courage,  honor,  and 
wisdom  may  direct. 

"  My  delay  in  answering  your  telegraph  concerning 
Colonel  Huger,  was  caused  by  his  absence  from  this 
place.  He  came,  in  reply  to  my  telegraph  last  night, 
and  this  morning  I  telegraphed,  upon  his  decision, 
which  I  presume  he  has  explained  by  a  letter  of  this 
same  date.  As  Dr.  Hamilton  leaves  this  evening,  I 
have  only  time  to  write  this  hurried  letter,  and  am,  sir, 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"Wm.  Henry  Trescott. t 

"  I  inclose  your  confidential  letter  in  this."  J 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  from  the 
executive  rooms  of  the  presidential  mansion 
in  Washington  to  the  executive  rooms  of  South 
Carolina  in  Charleston,  where  on  the  same  day 
a  feeble  counterpart  of  the  transaction  we  have 
described  was  going  on.  Since  the  beginning 
of  these  new  troubles,  especially  since  the  dis- 

McQueen  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation,  that  they 
all  agreed  that  this  letter  of  Governor  Pickens  was  in 
violation  of  the  pledge  which  had  been  given  by  them- 
selves not  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  forts,  but  to 
leave  them  m  statu  quo  until  the  result  of  an  application 
of  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  was 
known  ;  that  Pickens,  at  Columbia,  could  not  have 
known  of  the  arrangements.  They  —  to  wit,  Bonham, 
McQueen,  and  Trescott  —  had  telegraphed  to  Pickens 
for  authority  to  withdraw  his  letter.  Friday  morning, 
lo  o'clock,  2 1  st  December,  Mr.  Trescott  called  upon 
me  with  a  telegram  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy 
from  that  which  he  delivered  to  me  :  '  December  21st, 
i860.  —  You  are  authorized  and  requested  to  withdraw 
my  letter  sent  by  Dr.  Hamilton  immediately.  F.  W. 
P.'  Mr.  Trescott  read  to  me,  from  the  same  telegram, 
that  Governor  Pickens  had  seen  Mr.  Cushing :  the 
letter  was  accordingly  written." 
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cussion  and  issuing  oi  his  message.  President 
Buchanan  felt  anxious  and  ill  at  ease,  lie 
could  oot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  South 
Carolina  at  least  a  tide  of  revolution  was  stead- 
ily rising.  He  appears  to  have  dimly  felt  that 
his  official  responsibility  and  honor  were  some- 
how involved;  and  since  he  had  reasoned  the 
executive  power  into  nothingness,  the  idea 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind  that  a  little  friendly 
expostulation  at  least  was  due  from  him.  Un- 
der some  such  impulse  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Governor  Pickens,  and  with  it  dis- 
patched the  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing  to  Charles- 
ton, to  see  if  he  might  not  exert  a  personal 
influence  upon  the  maleontents,  who  paid  no 
heed  to  any  wishes  or  interests  but  their  own  : 

"  Washington,  December  iSth,  i860. 
•■  My  Dear  Sir  :  From  common  notoriety,  I  assume 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  now  delib- 
erating on  the  question  of  seceding  from  the  Union. 
Whilst  any  hope  remains  that  this  may  be  prevented, 
or  even  retarded,  so  long  as  to  allow  the  people  of  her 
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sister  States  an  opportunity  to  manifest  their  opinions 
upon  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  proceeding,  it 
i-  my  duty  to  exert  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  avert 
so  'Iread  a  catastrophe.  I  have,  therefore,  deemed  it 
advisable  to  send  to  you  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  in 
whose  integrity,  ability,  and  prudence  I  have  full  con- 
fidence, to  hold  communications  with  you  on  my  behalf, 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  or  modifying  the  contem- 
plated  action  of  the  State  in  the  manner  I  have  already 
suggested.  Commending  Mr.  Cushing  to  your  kind 
attention,  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cause, 
I  remain,  "  Very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

"James  Buchanan. 
"  Hi^  Excellency  Francis  W.  Pickens.""' 

Mr.  Cushing  was  a  man  of  great  affability, 
and  of  prominence  in  the  Democratic  party. 
He-  had  been  Attorney-General  under  Presi- 
dent  Pierce,  and  was  called  to  preside  over 

*  Buchanan  to  Pickens,  December   18th,  i860.   "  S. 
C.  House  Journal,"  1861,  p.  171. 


the  Charleston  convention,  until  the  dissension 
iti  that  body  between  Northern  and  Southern 
Democrats  caused  its  disruption  and  adjourn- 
ment to  Baltimore.  In  the  second  disruption 
at  Baltimore,  Mr.  Cushing  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Southern  leaders,  and  with 
them  had  seceded,  and  presided  over  that 
fraction  of  the  original  body  which  nominated 
Breckinridge.  Though  a  Massachusetts  man, 
he  was  thus  affiliated  in  party  principle,  party 
organization,  and  party  action  with  the  South, 
and  President  Buchanan  not  unnaturally 
thought  that  he  was  a  proper  personal  agent, 
and  ought  to  be  an  influential  party  represen- 
tee, capable,  in  behalf  of  the  Administration, 
of  dissuading  the  Charleston  conspirators  from 
their  dangerous  determination,  or  at  least  from 
their  reckless  precipitancy. 

But  the  sequel  shows  that  Buchanan  both 
misunderstood  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with, 
and  was  unequal  in  purpose  or  will  to  cope 
with  their  superior  daring  and  resolution. 

Mr.  Cushing  arrived  in  Charleston  on  the 
day  the  South  Carolina  convention  passed  its 
ordinance  of  secession.  He  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  Governor  Pickens,  and  presented 
the  President's  letter.  "  I  had  but  a  short  in- 
terview with  him,"  says  Governor  Pickens  in 
his  message  of  November  5th,  1861,  "  and 
told  him  I  would  return  no  reply  to  the  Presi- 
dent's letter,  except  to  say  very  candidly  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  the  Union,  and  that,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  intended  to  maintain 
the  separate  independence  of  South  Carolina, 
and  from  this  purpose  neither  temptation  nor 
danger  should  for  a  moment  deter  me."  There 
is  a  notable  contrast  in  this  haughty  and  defi- 
ant reception  by  a  South  Carolina  governor 
of  the  messenger  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  cringing  and  apologetic  spirit  in 
which  the  President  had  on  that  same  morn- 
ing received  the  messenger  of  the  governor 
and  replied  to  his  demand.  Mr.  Cushing's  reply 
deserves  special  notice.  "  He  said,"  continues 
Governor  Pickens,  "  that  he  could  not  say  what 
changes  circumstances  might  produce,  but 
when  he  left  Washington  there  was  then  no  in- 
tention whatever  to  chan  ge  the  status  of  the  forts 
in  our  harbor  in  any  way."  By  this  language 
Mr.  Cushing  himself  seems  to  have  changed 
his  errand  from  a  patriotic  mission  of  protest 
and  warning  to  one  conveying  hopeful  and 
advantageous  information  to  the  conspirators. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  without  a  sense 
of  personal  mortification  to  Mr.  Cushing  that 
the  drama  which  he  had  been  sent  to  avert, 
or  at  least  to  postpone,  immediately  unrolled 
itself  under  his  very  eyes,  and  his  mortification 
must  have  risen  to  indignation  when  he  was 
requested  by  his  presence  to  grace  the  pageant. 
The  South  Carolina  convention,  during  the 
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two  days  which  had  elapsed  since  its  adjourn- 
ment hither  from  Columbia,  had  been  deliber- 
ating in  secret  session.  A  little  after  midday 
of  December  20th,  the  streets  of  Charleston 
were  filled  with  the  following  placards,  giving 
the  public  the  first  notice  of  its  action  : 


CHARLESTON 

MERCURY 


EXTRA: 


Passed  unanimously  at  1.15  o'clock,  P.  .  W.,  .December 
20/A,  I860. 

AN   ORDINANCE 

To  dissolve  the  Union  between  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
other  Stati  s  united  with  her  under  the  compact  entitled  "  The 
Constitution  oj"  (he  United  States  of  America." 

We,  the  People  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  Convention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and 
it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained, 

That  the  Ordinance  adopted  by  us  in  Convention,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and.  eighty-eight,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the 
(Jniteu  States  of  America  was  ratihed,  and  also,  an  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  State,  ratifying  amendments  of  the  said  Constitution,  are  hereby  repealed ; 
and  that  the  union  now  subsisting  botweeu  South  Carolina  and  other  States,  under  the  name  of 
"The  United  States  of  America,"  is  hereby  dissolved. 


THE 


UNION 
IHSIHIIl 


The  usual  jubilations  immediately  followed, 
— ringing  of  bells,  salutes  of  cannon,  and  the 
noise  and  display  of  street  parades.  The  con- 
vention resolved  to  celebrate  the  event  further 
by  a  public  ceremonial  to  which  it  invited  the 
governor,  the  legislature,  and  other  dignitaries ; 
and  both  branches. of  the  legislature  also  sent 
a  committee  to  Caleb  dishing  to  give  him  an 
official  invitation  to  attend.  At  half-past  6 
that  evening  the  members  of  the  convention 
marched  in  procession  to  Institute  Hall,  where 
the  public  signing  of  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion was  performed  with  appropriate  solemni- 
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ties,  and  at  its  close  the  President  announced : 
"  The  ordinance  of  secession  has  been  signed 
and  ratified,  and  I  proclaim  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  an  Independent  Commonwealth." 

The  city  and  the  State  joined  in  general  ex- 
ultation as  if  a  great  work  had  been  accom- 
plished, as  if  the  efforts  of  a  generation  had 
been  crowned  with  fulfillment,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  rest  and  enjoy  the  ripened  fruit 
of  independence.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
dream,  amid  all  this  rejoicing,  that  nothing  def- 
inite had  as  yet  been  effected ;  that  the  reck- 
less day's  act  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  most 
terrible  tragedy  of  the  age,  the  unchaining  of 
a  storm  which  should  shake  the  continent  with 
terror  and  devastation,  leaving  every  Southern 
State  a  wreck,  and  sweeping  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  the  institution  in  whose  behalf  the 
fatal  work  was  done. 

The  secession  ordinance  having  been  passed . 
signed,  and  proclaimed,  the  convention  busied 
itself  for  the  next  few  days  in  making  up  a 
public  statement  of  its  reasons  for  the  anoma- 
lous procedure.  The  discussion  showed  a 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes 
which  had  produced  the  act.  One  ascribed 
it  to  the  election  of  Lincoln,  another  to  the 
failure  of  the  Northern  States  to  execute  the 
fugitive-slave  law,  a  third  to  the  antislavery 
sentiment  of  the  free  States,  a  fourth  to  the 
tariff,  a  fifth  to  unconstitutional  appropriations 
by  Congress,  and  so  on.  On  the  24th  of  De- 
cember the  convention  adopted  a  "  Declara- 
tion of  Causes,"  and  an  "  Address  to  the  Slave- 
holding  States,"  the  two  papers  together  em- 
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bracing  the  above  and  other 

specifications.  Since  neither 
the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  nor  the  laws  of 
Congress  contained  any 
section,  clause,  word,  or  rea- 
sonable implication  that 
authorized  an  act  of  seces- 
sion,  the  "  Declaration  of 
Causes  "  formulated  the 
doctrine  of  State-rights  in 
justification.  That  doctrine 
in  substance  was,  that  the 
several  States  entered  the 
Union  as  sovereignties ; 
that  in  forming  the  Federal 
Government  they  delega- 
ted to  it  only  specific  pow- 
ers for  specific  ends  ;  that 
the  Federal  Government 
was  not  a  sovereign  over 
sovereignties,  but  was  only 
an  agent  between  them ; 
that  there  existed  no  com- 
mon arbiter  to  adjudge 
differences;  that  each  State 
or  sovereignty  might  judge 
for  itself  any  violation  of 
the  common  agreement 
and  choose  its  own  mode 
of  redress  ;  consequently 
that  each  State  might  ad- 
here to  or  secede  from  the 
Union,  at  its  own  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure. 

This  doctrine,  springing 
from    early    differences   of 
c  institutional      interpreta- 
tion, had  not  been  promul- 
gated in  its  ultra  form  until 
S  >uth   Carolina's  nullifica- 
tion movement  in  1832.  It 
had  been  accepted  and  sus- 
tained by  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  American  people.  The  whole  current, 
action,  and  development  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution  was 
based  upon  the  opposite  theory.    Washington 
and  the  succeeding  Presidents  rejected  it  in  their 
practical  administration ;  Marshall  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  condemned  it  in  their  judicial  de- 
(  isions;  Webster  refuted  it  in  hishighest  consti- 
tutional arguments;  Congress  repudiated  itin  its 
legislation;  Jackson  denounced  it  in  executive 
proc  lamation  as  treasonable  and  revolutionary; 
and  the  people  of  the  Union  at  large  regarded 
it  as  an  absurd  and  dangerous  political  heresy. 

CHARLESTON    HARBOR. 

We  have  sketched  the  positions  assumed  by 
President  Buchanan  upon  the  political  theories 
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involved  in  the  secession  movement,  as  well 
as  the  contradictory  policy  he  proposed  to  pur- 
sue in  dealing  with  it.  In  addition,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  state  briefly  the  practical  action 
so  far  taken  by  him,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  forts  in  Charleston  Harbor,  the  possession 
of  which  was  so  earnestly  desired  by  the  lead- 
ers of  rebellion  in  South  Carolina.  To  secede, 
to  declare  their  political  independence  without 
power  to  control  their  harbors  and  regulate  their 
commerce,  would  be  an  absurdity  calculated 
to  draw  upon  them  only  the  ridicule  of  foreign 
powers.  The  possession  of  the  Federal  forts, 
therefore,  far  exceeded  in  importance  even 
their  ordinance  of  secession,  and  had  engaged 
a  much  earlier  and  deeper  solicitude  on  their 
part.    These  forts  were  three  in  number.    Look 
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at  any  good  map  of  Charleston  Harbor,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  city  lies  on  the  extreme 
point  of  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  Ashley 
and  Cooper  rivers,  every  part  being  within  easy 
range  under  the  guns  of  Castle  Pinckney,  which 
stands  on  a  small  island,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distant.  Four  miles  to  seaward  is  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  nearly  midway  there- 
in stands  the  more  extensive  and  imposing 
work  of  Fort  Sumter,  its  guns  not  only  sweep- 
ing all  the  approaches  and  ship-channels,  but 
the  shores  and  islands  on  either  hand.  It  needs 
but  a  glance  at  the  map  to  see  that,  with 
proper  garrisons  and  armaments,  Fort  Sumter 
commands  the  harbor,  and  Castle  Pinckney 
commands  the  city,  in  the  absence  of  very 
formidable  preparations  for  attack. 

Owing  to  the  long  period  of  peace  through 
which  the  country  had  passed,  these  works  were 
in  a  neglected  condition,  and  only  partly  oc- 
cupied. There  was  only  an  ordnance  sergeant 
in  Castle  Pinckney,  only  an  ordnance  sergeant 
in  Fort  Sumter,  and  a  partial  garrison  at  Fort 
Moultrie.  Both  Sumter  and  Moultrie  were 
greatly,  and  Castle  Pinckney  slightly,  out  of 
repair,  with  no  mounted  guns  or  the  usual 
necessary  appurtenances  for  defense.  During 
the  summer  of  i860  Congress  made  an  ap- 
propriation for  these  works ;  and  the  engineer 
captain  who  had  been  in  charge  for  two  years 
past  had,  indeed,  been  ordered  to  begin  and 
prosecute  repairs  in  the  two  forts.  Whether 
this  step  was  taken  to  afford  ultimate  help  to 
the  Union  or  help  to  the  Rebellion,  will  per- 
haps never  be  historically  proved,  nor  is  the 
fact  material. 

It  is  needless  at  this  point  to  enter  upon 
certain  very  interesting  details  showing  how 
these  forts,  from  the  very  first,  became  objects 
of  prime  solicitude ;  how  the  leaders  and  peo- 
ple of  Charleston  in  various  ways  manifested 
their  purpose  to  seize  them;  how  General 
Scott  recommended  that  they  should  be  reen- 
forced;  how  the  officer  in  command  specifi- 
cally asked  that  the  garrison  in  Moultrie  might 
be  increased;  how  Secretary  of  War  Floyd  sent 
an  officer  to  inspect  their  condition. 

A  more  necessary  fact  to  be  stated  is  that 
the  Administration,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
ordered  Major  Robert  Anderson  of  Kentucky 
to  take  command  of  the  forts  and  forces  in 
Charleston  Harbor.  In  the  execution  of  this 
duty  Major  Anderson  reached  Fort  Moultrie 
and  assumed  command  on  November  21st; 
and  having  from  his  several  interviews  with 
the  President,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Scott  become  fully  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  his  trust,  proceeded  as  a 
first  step  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with 
his  situation  and  resources.  As  a  result  his  re- 
port urgently  warned  the  Government  that  the 
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harbor  must  be  immediately  and  strongly  reen- 
forced,  and  this  suggestion  he  repeated  from 
time  to  time  with  earnestness  and  persistence. 

This  judicious  advice,  however,  was  neglected 
by  the  President  and  rejected  by  the  Secretary 
of  War.  "  It  is  believed," —  so  ran  the  reply 
and  apparently  the  final  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,— 

"  from  information  thought  to  be  reliable,  that  an 
attack  will  not  be  made  on  your  command,  and  the 
Secretary  has  only  to  refer  to  his  conversation  with 
you,  and  to  caution  you  that  should  his  convictions 
unhappily  prove  untrue,  your  actions  must  be  such  as 
to  be  free  from  the  charge  of  initiating  a  collision.  If 
attacked,  you  are,  of  course,  expected  to  defend  the 
trust  committed  to  you  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 
The  increase  of  the  force  under  your  command,  how- 
ever much  to  be  desired,  would,  the  Secretary  thinks, 
judging  from  the  recent  excitement  produced  on  ac- 
count of  an  anticipated  increase,  as  mentioned  in  your 
letter,  but  add  to  that  excitement,  and  might  lead  to 
serious  results." 

It  is  a  fair  inference  from  facts  not  necessary 
to  relate  here  that  the  Charleston  leaders  of 
secession  had  knowledge  of  this  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  War ;  but  so  eager  was  their 
desire  to  prevent  reinforcements  that  they  pro- 
ceeded to  obtain  a  substantial  pledge  in  that 
behalf. 

On  Saturday,  December  8th,  four  of  the 
representatives  in  Congress  from  South  Caro- 
lina requested  an  interview  of  President  Bu- 
chanan, which  he  granted  them.  One  of  their 
number  has  related  the  substance  of  their  ad- 
dress with  graphic  frankness : 

"  Mr.  President,  it  is  our  solemn  conviction  that  if 
you  attempt  to  send  a  solitary  soldier  to  these  forts, 
the  instant  the  intelligence  reaches  our  people  (and 
we  shall  take  care  that  it  does  reach  them,  for  we 
have  sources  of  information  in  Washington  so  that  no 
orders  for  troops  can  be  issued  without  our  getting  in- 
formation) these  forts  will  be  forcibly  and  immediately 
stormed. 

"  We  all  assured  him  that  if  an  attempt  was  made 
to  transport  reinforcements,  our  people  would  take 
these  forts,  and  that  we  would  go  home  and  help  them 
to  do  it ;  for  it  would  be  suicidal  folly  for  us  to  allow 
these  forts  to  be  manned.  And  we  further  said  to  him 
that  a  bloody  result  would  follow  the  sending  of  troops 
to  those  forts,  and  that  we  did  not  believe  that  the  au- 
thorities of  South  Carolina  would  do  anything  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  this  convention,  and  that  we  hoped 
and  believed  that  nothing  would  be  done  after  this  body 
met  until  we  had  demanded  of  the  general  government 
the  recession  of  these  forts."  * 

Here  was  an  avowal  to  the  President  him- 
self—  not  only  of  treason  at  Charleston,  but 
of  conspiracy  in  the  executive  departments 
of  the  general  Government ;  a  demand  cou- 
pled with  menace.  Instead  of  meeting  these 
with  a  stern  rebuke  and  dismissal,  the  Presi- 
dent cowered  and  yielded.  He  hastened  to 
assure  his  visitors  that  it  was  his  determination 
"  not  to  reenforce  the  forts  in  the  harbor  and 

*  Statement  of  Miles  and  Keitt  to  the  South  Carolina 
Convention. 
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thus  produce  a  collision,  until  they  had  been 
actually  attacked,"  or  until  he  had  "  certain 
evidence  that  they  were  about  to  be  attacked." 

The  President  suggested  that  "  for  pruden- 
tial reasons  "  it  would  be  best  to  put  in  writ- 
ing what  they  had  said  to  him  verbally.  This 
they  readily  promised,  and  on  Monday,  the 
ioth,  gave  him,  duly  signed  by  five  of  the 
South  Carolina  representatives,  this  important 
paper: 

"  Washington,  December  9th,  i860. 

u  In  compliance  with  our  statement  to  you  yester- 
day, we  now  express  to  you  our  strong  convictions 
that  neither  the  constituted  authorities,  nor  any  body 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  will  either 
attack  or  molest  the  United  States  forts  in  the  harbor 
oi  Charleston,  previously  to  the  action  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  we  hope  and  believe  not  until  an  offer  has 
been  made  through  an  accredited  representative  to 
negotiate  for  an  amicable  arrangement  of  all  matters 
between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government,  pro- 
vided that  no  reinforcements  shall  be  sent  into  those 
forts,  and  their  relative  military  status  shall  remain  as 
at  present." 

When  President  Buchanan  came  to  look  at 
the  cold,  explicit  language  of  this  document, 
he  shrank  from  the  definite  programme  to 
which  it  committed  him.  "  I  objected  to  the 
word  '  provided,'  as  it  might  be  construed  into 
an  agreement  on  my  part  which  I  never  would 
make.  They  said  nothing  was  further  from 
their  intention  ;  they  did  not  so  understand 
it,  and  I  should  not  so  consider  it."*  There 
followed  mutual  protests  that  the  whole  trans- 
action was  voluntary,  informal,  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  mediation  ;  that  neither  party  pos- 
sessed any  delegated  authority  or  binding 
power. 

While  the  Charleston  conspirators  had  thus 
taken  effectual  steps  to  bind  the  future  acts 
of  the  Executive  in  respect  to  the  forts  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
rising  insurrection  in  South  Carolina  should 
not  be  crippled  or  destroyed  by  any  surprise  or 
sudden  movement  emanating  from  Washing- 
ton, they  were  not  less  watchful  to  counteract 
and  prevent  any  possible  hostile  movement 
against  them  on  the  part  of  Major  Anderson 
or  his  handful  of  officers  and  troops  in  Fort 
Moultrie,  undertaken  on  their  own  discretion. 
Their  boast  of  secret  sources  of  information  in 
Washington,  coupled  with  subsequent  events, 
furnish  unerring  proof  that  Mr.  Floyd,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  though  openly  opposing  disunion, 
was  already  in  their  confidence  and  councils, 
and  was  lending  them  such  active  coopera- 

*  Buchanan  to  Comrs.,  December  31st,  i860.  W.  R., 
I.,  p.  116. 

t  "  The  President  has  listened  to  him  with  due  friend- 
liness and  respect,  but  the  War  Department  has  been 
little  communicative.  Up  to  this  time  he  has  not  been 
shown  the  written  instructions  of  Major  Anderson, 
nor  been  informed  of  the  purport  of  those  more  re- 
cently conveyed  to  Fort  Moultrie  verbally  by  Major 


tion  as  might  be  disguised  or  perhaps  still  ex- 
cused to  his  own  conscience  as  tending  to  avert 
collision  and  bloodshed. 

Shortly  before,  or  about  the  time  of  the  truce 
we  have  described,  Secretary  Floyd  sent  an 
officer  of  the  War  Department  to  Fort  Moul- 
trie with  special  verbal  instructions  to  Major 
Anderson,  which  were  duly  communicated  and 
the  substance  of  them  reduced  to  writing  and 
delivered  to  that  officer,  on  the  1  ith  of  Decem- 
ber, being  the  day  following  the  final  conclu- 
sion of  the  President's  unofficial  truce  at 
Washington. 

Upon  mere  superficial  inspection  this  order 
disclosed  only  the  then  dominant  anxiety  of 
the  Administration  to  prevent  collision.  But 
if  we  remember  that  it  was  issued  and  sent  to 
Major  Anderson  without  the  President's  knowl- 
edge and  without  the  knowledge  of  General 
Scott,f  and  especially  if  we  keep  in  sight  the 
state  of  public  sentiment  of  both  Charleston 
and  Washington  and  the  paramount  official 
influences  which  had  taken  definite  shape  in 
the  President's  truce,  we  can  easily  read  be- 
tween the  lines  that  it  wras  a  most  artfully  con- 
trived document  to  lull  suspicion  while  it  ef- 
fectually restrained  Major  Anderson  from  any 
act  or  movement  which  might  check  or  control 
the  insurrectionary  preparations.  He  must  do 
nothing  to  provoke  aggression;  he  must  take 
no  hostile  attitude  without  evident  and  immi- 
nent necessity ;  he  must  not  move  his  troops 
into  Fort  Sumter,  unless  it  were  attempted  to 
attack  or  take  possession  of  one  of  the  forts  or 
such  a  design  was  tangibly  manifested.  Prac- 
tically, when  the  attempt  to  seize  the  vacant 
forts  might  come  it  would  be  too  late  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  certainly  too  late  to  move  his  own 
force  into  either  of  them.  Practically,  too,  any 
serious  design  of  that  nature  would  never  be 
permitted  to  come  to  his  knowledge.  Supple- 
ment these  negations  and  restrictions  by  the 
unrecorded  verbal  explanations  and  comments 
made  by  Major  Buell,  by  his  emphatic  and 
express  disapproval  of  the  meager  defensive 
preparations  which  had  been  made,  such  as 
his  open  declaration  that  a  few  loop-holes 
"  would  have  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  peo- 
ple," J  and  we  can  readily  imagine  how  a  faith- 
ful officer,  whose  reiterated  reasonable  requests 
had  been  refused,  felt  that  under  such  instruc- 
tions, amid  such  surroundings,  under  such  neg- 
lect, "his  hands  were  tied"  and  that  he  and  his 
little  command  were  a  foredoomed  sacrifice^ 

Buell."— [General  Scott  (by  G.  W.  Lay)  to  Twiggs, 
December  28th,  i860.  "  War  Records,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  580.] 

%  Doubleday's  "Sumter,"  p.  51. 

§  In  a  Senate  speech,  January  ioth,  1861  ("  Globe," 
page  307),  Jefferson  Davis,  commentingon  these  orders, 
while  admitting  that  they  empowered  Major  Anderson 
to  go  from  one  post  to  another,  said,  "  though  his  or- 
ders were  not  so  designed,  as  I  am  assured." 
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THE  RETIREMENT  OF  CASS. 

The  non-coercion  doctrine  had  been  yielded 
as  early  as  November  20th,  in  the  Attorney- 
General's  opinion  of  that  date.  The  fact  was 
rumored  not  only  in  the  political  circles  of 
the  capital,  but  in  the  chief  newspapers  of  the 
country ;  and  the  three  secession  members  of 
the  Cabinet  had  doubtless  communicated  it 
confidentially  to  all  their  prominent  and  influ- 
ential confederates.  Since  that  time  South  Caro- 
lina had  continued  her  preparation  for  secession 
with  unremitting  industry;  Mississippi  had 
authorized  a  convention  and  appointed  com- 
missioners to  visit  all  the  slave  States  and  prop- 
agate disunion — -among  them  Mr.  Thompson, 
Buchanan's  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  exer- 
cised this  insurrectionary  function  while  yet 
remaining  in  the  Cabinet.  North  Carolina  had 
refused  to  go  into  an  election  of  United  States 
senator;  Florida  had  passed  a  convention 
bill;  Georgia  had  initiated  legislative  proceed- 
ings to  bring  about  a  conference  of  the  South- 
ern States  at  Atlanta;  both  houses  of  the 
National  Congress  had  rung  with  secession 
speeches,  while  daily  and  nightly  caucuses 
took  place  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  truce  with  the  South  Car- 
olina representatives  had  as  little  effect  in  arrest- 
ing the  secession  intrigues  as  his  non-coercion 
doctrine  officially  announced  in  the  annual 
message.  On  the  evening  of  the  very  day 
(December  8th)  on  which  he  received  the 
South  Carolina  pledge,  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia,  tendered 
his  resignation,  announcing  in  the  same  letter 
his  intention  to  embark  in  the  active  work  of 
disunion.  "  My  withdrawal,"  he  wrote  to  the 
President,  "  has  not  been  occasioned  by  any- 
thing you  have  said  or  done."  Ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  Treasury  was  prosperous  and 
solvent  when  he  took  charge  of  it,  and  that  at 
the  moment  of  his  leaving,  it  could  not  pay 
its  drafts,  Mr.  Cobb  five  days  later  published 
a  long  and  inflammatory  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia,  concluding  with  this  exhorta- 
tion :  "  I  entertain  no  doubt  either  of  your 
right  or  duty  to  secede  from  the  Union.  Arouse 
then  all  your  manhood  for  the  great  work  be- 
fore you  and  be  prepared  on  that  day  to  an- 
nounce and  maintain  your  independence  out 
of  the  Union,  for  you  will  never  again  have 
equality  and  justice  in  it." 

The  President  had  scarcely  yet  found  a 
successor  for  Mr.  Cobb  when  the  head  of  his 
Cabinet,  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  also 
tendered  his  resignation  and  retired  from  the 
Administration. 

The  incident  of  Secretary  Cass's  resignation 
brings  into  relief  the  mental  reservations  under 
which  Buchanan's    paradoxical  theories  had 


been  concurred  in  by  his  Cabinet.  A  private 
memorandum,  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  hand  writing, 
commenting  on  the  event,  makes  the  follow- 
ing emphatic  statement: 

"  His  resignation  was  the  more  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  the  cause  he  assigned  for  it.  When  my  late 
message  (of  December,  i860)  was  read  to  the  Cabinet 
before  it  was  printed,  General  Cass  expressed  hi-,  un- 
reserved and  hearty  approbation  for  it,  accompanied 
by  every  sign  of  deep  and  sincere  feeling.  lie  had  but 
one  objection  to  it,  and  this  was,  that  it  was  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  against  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
war  upon  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  her 
to  remain  in  the  Union  ;  and  the  denial  of  this  power 
was  made  more  emphatic  and  distinct  upon  his  own 
suggestion." — [G.  T.  Curtis's  "Life  of  Buchanan," 
II.,  p.  399.] 

But  this  position  was  probably  qualified  and 
counterbalanced  in  his  own  mind  by  the  Presi- 
dent's positive  promise  that  he  would  collect 
the  Federal  revenue  and  protect  the  Federal 
property.  Little  by  little,  however,  delay  and 
concession  rendered  this  impossible.  The  col- 
lector at  Charleston  still  nominally  exercised 
his  functions  as  a  Federal  officer;  but  it  was 
an  open  secret  among  the  Charleston  author- 
ities, and  must  also  by  this  time  have  become 
known  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  that 
he  was  only  holding  the  place  in  trust  for  the 
coming  secession  convention.  As  to  protecting 
the  Federal  property,  the  refusal  to  send  Ander- 
son troops,  the  President's  truce,  the  gradual 
development  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  irresolution 
and  lack  of  courage,  and  finally  Mr.  Cobb's 
open  defection,  must  have  convinced  Mr.  Cass 
that  under  existing  determinations,  orders,  and 
influences  it  was  an  utterly  hopeless  prospect. 

The  whole  question  seems  to  have  been 
finally  debated  and  decided  in  a  long  and 
stormy  Cabinet  session  held  on  December 
13th.*  The  events  of  the  past  few  days  had 
evidently  shaken  the  President's  confidence  in 
his  own  policy.  He  startled  his  dissembling 
and  conspiring  Secretary  of  War  with  the  sud- 
den question,  "  Mr.  Floyd,  are  you  going  to 
send  recruits  to  Charleston  to  strengthen  the 
forts?"  "Don't  you  intend  to  strengthen  the 
forts  at  Charleston  ?  "  The  apparent  change 
of  policy  alarmed  the  Secretary,  but  he  replied 
promptly  that  he  did  not.  "  Mr.  Floyd,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Buchanan,  "  I  would  rather  be  in 
the  bottom  of  the  Potomac  to-morrow  than 
that  these  forts  in  Charleston  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  intend  to  take  them. 
It  will  destroy  me,  sir,  and,  Mr.  Floyd,  if  that 
thing  occurs  it  will  cover  your  name  with  an 
infamy  that  all  time  can  never  efface,  because 
it  is  in  vain  that  you  will  attempt  to  show  that 
you  have  not  some  complicity  in  handing  over 
those  forts  to  those  who  take  them."   The  wilv 

*  Floyd's  Richmond  speech.  "N.  Y.  Herald,"  Jan- 
uary  17th,  1861,  p.  2. 
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Secretary  replied,  "  I  will  risk  my  reputation, 
1  will  trust  my  life  that  the  forts  are  safe  under 
the  declarations  of  the  gentlemen  of  Charles- 
ton." "  That  is  all  very  well,"  replied  the 
President,  "but  does  that  secure  the  forts?" 
"  N  o,  sir  :  but  it  is  a  guaranty  that  I  am  in  ear- 
nest." said  Floyd.  "  I  amnot  satisfied,"  said  the 
President. 

Thereupon  the  Secretary  made  the  never- 
failing  appeal  to  the  fears  and  timidity  of  Mr. 
Buchanan.    He  has  himself  reported  the  lan- 
ge  he  used : 

-  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  he;  "you  are  President, 
it  is  for  you  to  order.  You  have  the  right  to  order, 
and  I  will  consider  your  orders  when  made.  But  I 
would  be  recreant  to  you  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  this 
policy  of  garrisoning  the  forts  will  lead  to  certain  con- 
flicts'; it  is  the  inauguration  of  civil  war,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  effusion  of  blood. 

"  [If]  it  is  a  question  of  property,  why  not  put  an  ord- 
nance sergeant  —  a  man  who  wears  worsted  epaulets 
on  his  shoulders  and  stripes  down  his  pantaloons  —  as 
the  representative  of  the  property  of  the  United  States  ? 
That  will  be  enough  to  secure  the  forts.  If  it  is  a  question 
of  property,  he  represents  it,^  and  let  us  wait  until  the 
issue  is  made  by  South  Carolina.  She  will  go  out  of 
the  Union  and  send  her  commissioners  here.  Up  to 
that  point  the  action  is  insignificant.  Action  after  this 
demands  the  attention  of  the  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion. Let  us  submit  the  question  to  Congress- — it  is 
for  Congress  to  deal  with  the  matter." 

This  crafty  appeal  to  the  President's  hesi- 
tating inclinations  was  seconded  by  the  ac- 
tive persuasions  of  the  leading  conspirators  of 
Congress  whom  Floyd  promptly  called  to  his 
assistance. 

"  I  called  for  help  from  that  bright  Saladin  of  the 
South,  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi  —  and  I  said, 
'  Come  to  my  rescue,  the  battle  is  a  little  more  than 
my  weak  heart  can  support  —  come  to  me,'  and  he 
came.  Then  came  that  old  jovial-looking,  noble-hearted 
representative  from  Virginia,  James  M.  Mason.  Here 
caire  that  anomaly  of  modern  times,  the  youthful  Nes- 
tor, here  came  Hunter.  From  the  North,  the  South, 
the  Fast,  and  the  West  there  came  up  the  patriots  of  the 
country,  the  champions  of  constitutional  liberty,  and 
they  talked  with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  quieted  his  fears  and  assured  him  in  the  line 
of  duty.  They  said,  '  Let  there  be  no  force  ' ;  and  the 
President  said  to  me,  '  I  am  content  with  your  policy ! ' 
and  then  it  was  that  we  determined  that  we  would  send 
no  more  troops  to  the  harbor  in  Charleston. "  —  [Floyd's 
Richmond  speech.  "N.  Y.  Herald,"  January  17th, 
1861,  p.  2.] 

"With  a  last  effort  to  rouse  the  President  from 
his  lethargy,  Cass  demanded  in  the  Cabinet 
meeting  of  the  13th,  that  the  forts  should  be 
strengthened.  But  he  was  powerless  to  break 
the  spell.    Says  Floyd  : 

"The  President  said  to  him  in  reply,  with  a  beauti- 
ful countenance  and  with  a  heroic  decision  that  I  shall 
never  forget,  in  the  council  chamber,  'I  have  considered 

*  Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,"  p.  215,  Vol.  I.,  also  lays  claim 
to  this  suggestion  :  "  The  President's  objection  to  this 
was,  that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  property  of  the  United  States.  To  this  I  re- 
plied with  all  the  earnestness  the  occasion  demanded, 


this  question —  I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  the  Secretary 
of  State — 1  have  made  up  my  mind.  The  interests 
of  the  country  do  not  demand  a  reenforcement  of  the 
forces  in  Charleston.  ■  I  cannot  do  it  —  and  I  take  the 
responsibility  of  it  upon  myself.'" 

The  other  Union  members  of  the  Cabinet 
received  the  rumor  of  Mr.  Cass's  resignation 
with  gloomy  apprehensions.  Postmaster-  Gen- 
eral Holt,f  with  whom  by  reason  of  their 
loyal  sympathy  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms, 
hastened  to  him  to  learn  whether  the  report 
were  indeed  true  and  whether  his  determina- 
tion were  irrevocable.  Cass  confirmed  the 
fact  with  his  own  lips;  saying  that,  represent- 
ing the  Northern  and  loyal  constituency 
which  he  did,  he  could  no  longer  without  dis- 
honor to  himself  and  to  them  remain  in  such 
treasonable  surroundings.  Holt  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  that  under  the  circumstances 
it  was  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  loyal 
members  of  the  Cabinet  should  remain  at 
their  posts,  in  order  to  prevent  the  country's 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  secessionists  by 
mere  default.  But  Cass  replied,  No;  that  the 
public  feeling  and  sentiment  of  his  section 
would  not  tolerate  such  a  policy  on  his  part. 
"  For  you,"  he  said,  "  coming  from  a  border 
State,  where  a  modified,  perhaps  a  divided, 
public  sentiment  exists,  that  is  not  only  a 
possible  course,  but  it  is  a  true  one;  it  is  your 
duty  to  remain,  to  sustain  the  Executive  and 
counteract  the  plots  of  the  traitors.  But  my 
duty  is  otherwise;  I  must  adhere  to  my  resig- 
nation." 

FORT   SUMTER. 

The  Charleston  conspirators  were  aware 
that,  in  their  well-laid  intrigues  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  all  the  Charleston  forts,  there  was 
one  point  of  weakness  and  danger.  They  had 
secured  a  virtual  pledge  that  no  reinforcements 
would  be  sent,  and  they  had  reasonable  con- 
fidence that  at  any  desirable  moment  they 
could,  by  a  sudden,  overwhelming  assault,  cap- 
ture Fort  Moultrie  with  its  slender  garrison 
of  sixty  soldiers  under  Anderson's  command. 
But  if  Anderson  should  suddenly  move  his 
garrison  into  Fort  Sumter,  a  larger  and  stronger 
work,  rising  sheer  out  of  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
midway  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  their  task 
would  be  more  serious,  perhaps  impossible. 
Against  such  a  contingency  they  had  taken  two 
important  precautions.  The  vaguely  worded 
instructions  of  Secretary  Floyd,  as  interpreted 
by  themselves,  seemed  to  forbid  such  a  move- 
ment on  his  part ;  and  to  make  assurance  more 

that  I  would  pledge  my  life  that,  if  an  inventory  were 
taken  of  all  the  stores  and  munitions  in  the  fort,  and 
an  ordnance  sergeant  with  a  few  men  left  in  charge 
of  them,  they  would  not  be  disturbed." 
t  Holt,  conversation  with  J.  G.  N.  MS. 
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certain  they  had  set  two  guard-boats  to  patrol- 
ling the  harbor  at  night  to  discover  and  pre- 
vent any  surprise  of  this  character. 

Anderson  also  clearly  saw  the  point  of  mil- 
itary advantage,  and  by  a  very  pointed  sugges- 
tion asked  on  December  2 2d  for  instructions 
from  the  War  Department  for  a  movement 
from  Moultrie  to  Sumter,*  but  found  no  re- 
sponse in  the  hopes  and  designs  of  Secretary 
Floyd. 

The  officers  meantime  freely  visited  the  city 
and  exchanged  social  courtesies  with  leading 
secessionists  with  many  mutual  protestations 
of  the  highest  regard.  "  We  appreciate  your 
position,"  said  their  entertainers.  "  It  is  a 
point  of  honor  with  you  to  hold  the  fort,  but 
a  political  necessity  obliges  us  to  take  it."  f  But 
after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, Major  Anderson  had  ceased  his  visits 
to  Charleston.  Christmas  day,  however,  was 
once  more  celebrated  with  these  social  ameni- 
ties at  a  family  party  in  Moultrieville,  on  Sul- 
livan's Island.  When  Anderson  returned  from 
the  scene  of  merry-making,  in  the  solitude  of 
his  soldier's  room  he  formed  the  resolution  to 
abandon  Fort  Moultrie  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment ;  and  on  the  evening  of  December 
26th  the  transfer  was  secretly  and  successfully 
accomplished. 

A    BLUNDERING     COMMISSION. 

On  Wednesday,  December  26th,  at  3  o'clock 
p.  m.,  it  being  about  the  same  time  of  the  same 
day  that  Anderson  was  completing  his  prepa- 
rations to  leave  Moultrie,  Messrs.  Barnwell, 
Adams,  and  Orr,  the  three  commissioners  from 
South  Carolina,  reached  Washington.  They 
were  by  authority  of  the  convention  empow- 
ered to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship between  the  embryo  republic  and  the 
United  States ;  to  secure  the  delivery  of  the 
forts,  arsenal,  and  light-houses ;  to  divide  the 
public  property  and  apportion  the  public  debt, 
and  generally  to  settle  all  pending  questions, 
upon  the  assumption  that  South  Carolina  was 
no  longer  a  member  of  the  Union,  but  an  in- 
dependent foreign  State. 

There  being  no  concealment  about  the  tem- 
per and  purpose  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  arrival 
of  the  commissioners  was  promptly  commu- 
nicated to  him,  and  he  with  an  equal  prompt- 
ness appointed  an  interview  with  them  at  1 
o'clock  of  the  next  day,  Thursday,  December 
27th.  On  their  part,  the  commissioners  delib- 
erately settled  themselves  for  business  by  tak- 
ing a  house  and  appointing  a  secretary.    But 


at  sunrise  on  Thursday  things  were  no  longer 
as  they  had  been  at  the  previous  sunset.  An- 
derson's move  on  the  military  chess-board  had 
changed  not  only  the  game  of  war  but,  yet  more 
radically,  the  game  of  politics.  The  Charles- 
ton authorities,  dumfounded  by  the  event,  prob- 
ably suspected  treachery  from  the  Administra- 
tion, and  under  this  impulse  interdicted  the 
transmission  of  the  news  northward}:  until  the 
next  forenoon.  They,  however,  sent  the  in- 
formation to  the  commissioners  at  Washington, 
who  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Buchanan. § 

Catching  at  straws,  Buchanan's  first  impulse 
was  to  assume  that  Anderson  had  abandoned 
Moultrie  in  a  panic,  and  to  restore  the  status 
by  ordering  him  back  into  the  fort.  He  had 
the  distinct  impression  that  his  orders  did 
not  contemplate  or  permit  the  change;  show- 
ing either  how  ignorant  he  was  of  the  Buell 
memorandum,  which  had  passed  under  his 
personal  notice  only  six  days  before,  or  how 
thoroughly  that  contradictory  document  had 
mystified  him  as  well  as  everybody  else.  Had 
the  influences  which  were  theretofore  para- 
mount in  Washington  yet  remained  intact,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  this  first  impulse  of 
the  President  would  have  been  carried  out. 
But  things  were  changed  at  the  capital  as  well 
as  in  Charleston.  An  embezzlement  of  near  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  Indian  Trust  Bonds 
had  come  to  light  and  kept  the  Federal  city 
and  the  whole  country  in  a  ferment  for  nearly 
a  week.  A  department  clerk  and  a  New  York 
contractor  were  in  prison  ;  but  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  affair  had  been  brought  home  to 
Secretary  Floyd  so  pointedly  that  three  days 
before  the  President  requested  his  resignation. 
Floyd  was  in  no  haste  to  comply,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  too  timid  to  dismiss  his  dis- 
graced minister  summarily,  who  still  exercised 
the  functions  of  Secretary  of  War. 

Anderson's  report,  written  at  8  p.  m.  on 
December  26th  and  sent  by  mail,  had  not  yet 
reached  Washington.  Floyd  was,  therefore, 
incredulous  about  what  the  commissioners 
told  him,  but  took  immediate  steps  to  verify 
the  rumor.  "  Information  has  reached  here 
this  morning,"  he  telegraphed  to  Anderson 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  "  that  you  have 
abandoned  Fort  Moultrie,  spiked  your  guns, 
burned  the  carriages,  and  gone  to  Fort  Sum- 
ter. It  is  not  believed,  because  there  is  no 
order  for  any  such  movement.  Explain  the 
meaning  of  this  report." 

"  The  telegram  is  correct,"  replied  Ander- 
son; "  I  abandoned  Fort  Moultrie  because  I 


*  Anderson  to  A.  G.,  December  22d,  i860.  W.  R.,  I., 
p.  105. 

t  Doubleday,  p.  47. 

X  The  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Moultrie,  which 
should  have  been  telegraphed  before  midnight,  did  not 


reach  Washington  till  about  noon  next  day,  and  then 
only  by  way  of  Baltimore.  (Washington  "  Star/'  27th, 
Baltimore  telegram.) 

%  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration,  p.  180. 
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was  certain  that  if  attacked  my  men  must  have 
been  sacrificed,  and  the  command  of  the  har- 
bor lost.  I  spiked  the  guns  and  destroyed  the 
carnages  to  keep  the  guns  from  being  used 
against  us."'  And  he  added,  "  If  attacked,  the 
garrison  would  never  have  surrendered  with- 
out a  light.'' 

Meanwhile  the  Cabinet  was  called  together 
to  deliberate  on  the  unwelcome  news.  During 
the  two  weeks  which  had  elapsed  since  the  re- 
tirement  of  Cass  and  Cobb,  a  profound  change 
had  occurred  in  that  body  of  presidential  ad- 
visers. Governor  Thomas  of  Maryland,  also 
a  secessionist,  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, a  substitution  which  brought  no  reform ; 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  Black  had  not  only 
been  made  Secretary  of  State  but  had  been 
man  elously  transformed  in  his  political  senti- 
ments and  acts  by  being  brought  into  contact 
and  companionship  with  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  a 
man  oi  iron  will  and  hearty  Union  sentiments, 
who  was  nominated  to  succeed  him  as  Attor- 
ney-General. A  new  and  healthier  atmosphere 
pervaded  the  executive  council  chamber  in 
the  discussion  of  the  crisis.  But  the  political 
condition  of  the  nation  was  so  abnormal,  the 
public  service  so  disorganized,  and  the  execu- 
tive so  timid,  that  forthree  days  and  four  nights, 
from  the  evening  of  the  27th  to  the  morning 
of  the  31st,  Anderson  hung  doubtfully  in  the 
balance  between  honorable  approval  and  dis- 
graceful censure.* 

Secretary  Floyd  maintained  with  vehemence 
the  existence  of  a  mutual  pledge  created  by 
the  President's  truce  of  the  10th ;  and  claimed 
that  Anderson  had  violated  this  pledge,  since 
there  was  nothing  in  his  instructions  which 
could  in  any  wise  justify  his  removal  to  Sum- 
ter. Against  this  assumption  Mr.  Black,  the 
new  Secretary  of  State, took  much  more  radi- 
cal union  ground  than  he  had  hitherto  occupied. 
He  insisted  that  Anderson's  transfer  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  his  orders,  announced 
his  unqualified  approval  of  it,  and  asserted  the 
duty  of  the  Administration  to  sustain  it.  In 
rd  to  the  issue  thus  raised,  the  President 
exhibited  his  usual  irresolution.  He  denied 
the  technical  existence  of  a  pledge,  but  could 
not,  of  course,  deny  its  spirit;  and  sided  with 
Floyd  in  the  belief  that  Anderson's  zeal  had  out- 
run the  limitof  his  instructions.  The  Buell  mem- 
orandum and  the  modifying  order  were  sent 
for  in  hot  ha^te,  and  now  for  the  first  time  un- 
derwent Cabinet  criticism.  The  studied  am- 
biguity of  these  papers  furnished  arguments 
for  both  sides;  the  entire  question  turning 
upon  the  point  whether  Anderson  had  "  tan- 
gible evidence  of  a  design  to  proceed  to  a 
hostile  act."    Floyd  now  submitted  a  written 

*  C.  F.  Black,  "Essays  and  Speeches  of  J.  S.  Black," 
pp.  1 1  and  12. 


demand  that  he  should  be  allowed  at  once  to 
order  the  garrison  to  be  withdrawn  entirely 
from  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  alleging  that 
the  Government  was  dishonored  in  the  viola- 
tion of  its  most  solemn  pledges. 

Pending  the  discussion,  the  Cabinet  ad- 
journed until  evening.  The  President's  audi- 
ence to  the  commissioners  had  been  postponed 
until  the  next  day ;  but  they  were  not  idle. 
All  that  day  and  until  midnight  they  were  the 
center  of  the  consternation,  the  hopes,  and  the 
counsels  of  the  conspirators.f  Meanwhile  the 
official  leakage,  the  Baltimore  dispatches,  and 
finally  the  issue  of  the  afternoon  papers  had 
communicated  Anderson's  stroke  to  the  whole 
Federal  city,  which  seethed  with  excitement. 
General  Scott,  confined  to  his  sick-room,  sent 
his  aide-de-camp  to  remind  the  President  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  officer  as  the  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  American  armies.  In  the  evening 
the  adjourned  Cabinet  meeting  resumed  its 
deliberations,  and  continued  the  session  to  a 
late  hour.  News  went  forth  to  the  Northern 
newspapers  that  night  that  before  its  close  a 
vote  of  four  to  three  had  decided  against  or- 
dering the  troops  back  to  Moultrie.  This  news, 
however,  wras  premature.  Whether  a  vote  was 
taken  or  not,  the  question  did  not  reach  a  de- 
cision. What  was  done  is  described  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Buchanan  : 

"  In  this  state  of  suspense,  the  President  determined 
to  await  official  information  from  Major  Anderson  him- 
self. After  its  receipt,  should  he  be  convinced  upon 
full  examination  that  the  major,  on  a  false  alarm,  had 
violated  his  instructions,  he  might  then  think  seriously 
of  restoring  for  the  present  the  former  status  quo  of 
the  forts." 

But  the  aggressive  acts  of  the  insurgents 
were  continually  outrunning  the  vacillating 
decisions  of  the  President.  During  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  Thursday,  Fort  Moultrie, 
Castle  Pinckney,  the  Arsenal,  Post-office,  and 
Custom-house  at  Charleston  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurrection.  Like  the  news  of 
Anderson's  transfer  the  day  before,  the  infor- 
mation was  suppressed  by  the  Charleston  au- 
thorities. Beyond  its  transmission  perhaps  to 
their  friends  in  Washington,  none  of  the  trans- 
actions at  Charleston  on  Thursday  afternoon 
and  night  were  permitted  to  be  telegraphed 
to  the  North,  until  about  10  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning  the  28th,  in  the  hope  that  the  order 
for  Anderson's  return  could  be  extorted  from 
the  President  before  he  should  be  stung  to 
resistance. 

But  the  seizures  at  Charleston,  made  on  the 
personal  judgment  of  Governor  Pickens,  and 
against  at  least  the  implied  consent  of  the  con- 
vention, were  of  doubtful  expediency  for  them, 

t  Charleston  "  Courier,"  December  28th,  i860. 
Washington  dispatch  of  27.I1. 
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and  were  so  regarded  by  many  ardent  seces- 
sionists. The  "  Richmond  Whig  "  denounced 
them  as  a  "  shameful  outrage,"  and  soundly  be- 
rated South  Carolina  for  not  being  content  to  go 
out  of  the  Union  peacefully.  These  seizures, 
however,  might  still  have  been  turned  to  ad- 
vantage, but  for  the  more  serious  blunder  now 
committed  by  the  commissioners  themselves. 

Their  promised  interview  with  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, postponed  from  1  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day, on  account  of  the  Anderson  news,  was 
held  at  half-past  2  on  Friday  the  28th.  The 
President  had  that  forenoon  heard  of  the 
Charleston  outrages,  and  knew  that  from  be- 
ing the  agents  of  a  conspiracy  they  had  now 
become  the  emissaries  of  an  insurrection.  But 
he  failed  to  note  the  declaration  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  treason  against  the  United  States 
consists  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  ad- 
hering to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  According  to  his  explanations  the 
Constitution  indeed  forbade  his  recognizing 
the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  or  decid- 
ing their  claim ;  but  he  would  give  this  claim 
point  and  dignity  by  referring  it  officially  to 
Congress,  with  the  sanction  of  a  presidential 
message. 

Had  sound  judgment  guided  them  they 
would  have  seized  eagerly  upon  this  quasi 
acceptance  of  their  mission, —  which  virtually 
gave  them  the  President  as  an  ally, —  divided 
and  paralyzed  Congress  by  a  sudden  and  com- 
bined intrigue,  and  made  a  conciliatory  appeal 
to  the  commercial  apprehensions  of  the  North- 
ern cities  and  manufacturing  districts.  But  in- 
stead they  now  ventured  their  whole  success 
upon  a  single  desperate  chance.  Assuming  a 
tone  of  anger  and  accusation,  they  impugned 
the  honor  of  the  Government,  asked  explana- 
tions of  Anderson's  conduct  under  the  futile 
threat  of  suspending  negotiations  which  were 
not  yet  begun,  and  urged  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  from  the  harbor  of 
Charleston. 

Under  wiser  advice  Mr.  Buchanan's  hesi- 
tating decision  finally  went  against  them;  and 
in  that  failure  terminated  the  last  and  only 
hope  of  accomplishing  peaceable  secession. 

THE  CABINET  REGIME. —  BUCHANAN'S  VIRTUAL 
ABDICATION. 

The  ultimatum  presented  by  the  commis- 
sioners was  at  once  made  the  subject  of  a 
Cabinet  discussion,  and  continued  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day.  No  decision  was  arrived 
at,  and  the  meetings  would  be  without  spe- 
cial interest,  were  it  not  for  the  report  of  one 
of  the  incidents  that  shows  the  feeling  which 
divided  the  presidential  advisers  into  two  ir- 
The  scene  is  given  in 
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the  language  of  one  of  the  participants  in  the 
evening  session  of  Friday,  December  28th, 
who  afterward  recounted  the  event  in  the 
council-room  of  the  White  House  itself. 

"  The  last  I  saw  of  Floyd,"  said  Secretary 
Stanton,  "  was  in  this  room,  lying  on  the  sofa 
which  then  stood  between  the  windows  yon- 
der. I  remember  it  well  —  it  was  on  the  night 
of  the  28th  of  December,  i860.  We  had  had 
high  words  and  had  almost  come  to  blows,  in 
our  discussion  over  Fort  Sumter.  Thompson 
was  here  —  Thompson  was  a  plausible  talker, 
and  as  a  last  resort,  having  been  driven  from 
every  other  argument,  advocated  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  fort  on  the  plea  of  generosity. 
South  Carolina,  he  said,  was  but  a  small  State 
with  a  sparse  white  population  —  we  were  a 
great  and  powerful  people  and  a  strong,  vig- 
orous government.  We  could  afford  to  say  to 
South  Carolina,  '  See,  we  will  withdraw  our 
garrison  as  an  evidence  that  we  mean  you 
no  harm.'  " 

Stanton  replied  to  him,  "  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  to  be  generous  implies  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  strong,  and  that  we  as  the  public 
servants  have  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  No  administration 
has  ever  suffered  the  loss  of  public  confidence 
and  support  as  this  has  done.  Only  the  other 
day  it  was  announced  that  a  million  of  dollars 
had  been  stolen  from  Mr.  Thompson's  depart- 
ment. The  bonds  were  found  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  vault  where  they  should  have 
been  kept,  and  the  notes  of  Mr.  Floyd  were 
substituted  for  them.  Now  it  is  proposed  to 
give  up  Sumter.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that 
no  administration,  much  less  this  one,  can 
afford  to  lose  a  million  of  money  and  a  fort  in 
the  same  week.  Floyd  remained  silent  and 
did  not  reappear  in  that  chamber."* 

The  Cabinet  was  again  convened  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  December  29th ;  but 
when  it  met,  there  was  one  vacant  seat  at  the 
council-board.  During  that  day,  Floyd  sent  in 
his  formal  resignation,  complaining  that  he 
had  been  subjected  "toa  violation  of  solemn 
pledges  and  plighted  faith."  The  resignation 
was  duly  accepted  on  the  following  Monday, 
and  the  War  Department  placed  provision- 
ally under  the  charge  of  Postmaster- General 
Holt.f  To  the  six  assembled  councilors.  Mr. 
Buchanan  now  submitted  the  draft  of  his  re- 
ply to  the  commissioners.  The  precise  terms 
and  substance  of  this  document  remain  un- 
published, and  we  are  compelled  to  gather  its 
import  from  a  rather  elaborate  written  criti- 
cism of  it  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  This 
indicates,  however,  with  sufficient   clearness 

*  Stanton,  conversation.  J.  G.  N.,  Personal  memo- 
randa.   MS. 

tR.  R.,  I.,  Doc.  10. 
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that  the  paper,  like  all  Mr.  Buchanan's  writ- 
ings and  conversations  of  this  period,  was  con- 
tradictory, loose  in  expression,  and  entirely 
lacking  in  any  clear  presentation  of  issues. 

Most  radical  oi  all  the  changes  effected  by 
these  developments  was  that  wrought  in  the 
Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Secretary  of  State. 
Growing  with  his  increasing  national  responsi- 
bilities he  now.  with  the  Sumter  crisis,  seems 
to  have  risen,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  genuine 
leadership. 

On  Sunday  morning,  December  30th,  con- 
vinced of  the  President's  intention  to  adhere 
to  his  submitted  reply  to  the  commissioners, 
Mr.  Black  convened  the  Union  section  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  announcing  to  them  his  inability 
to  further  sustain  the  President's  contemplated 
action,  declared  his  intention  to  resign,  in 
which  resolve  he  was  also  joined  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ton. After  due  discussion  and  reflection,  Mr. 
Toucey  carried  the  information  of  this  threat- 
ened defection  to  the  President.  Mr.  Buchan- 
an's courage  utterly  broke  down  before  the 
prospect  of  finding  himself  alone  in  face  of 
the  political  complications  which  came  crowd- 
ing upon  him.  He  at  once  sent  for  Mr.  Black ; 
and  after  a  confidential  interview,  the  details 
of  which  have  never  been  revealed,  he  gave 
the  objectionable  draft  of  his  reply  to  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  liberty  to  make  all  changes 
and  amendments  which  in  his  opinion  might 
be  necessary.  It  was  the  President's  virtual 
abdication. 

Mr.  Black  rewrote  his  answer  to  the  com- 
missioners, refusing  their  demand.  This  result 
abruptly  terminated  their  mission,  and  sent 
them  home,  not  alone  in  the  bitterness  of 
disappointment,  but  to  the  great  consterna- 
tion of  the  Charleston  conspirators.  It  also 
left  Anderson  in  command  and  possession  of 
Sumter,  with  at  least  the  implied  approval  of 
the  Government.  There  is  not  space  here  to 
relate  the  events  of  the  next  few  days  :  the 
sudden  change  of  policy  pervading  the  Exec- 
utive Mansion;  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
Union  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  send  reen- 
forcements  to  Anderson  ;  the  relief  expedition 
which  sailed  in  the  steamer  Star  of  the  West, 
and  its  unsuccessful  effort  to  reach  Fort  Sum- 
ter; how  Governor  Pickens  began  the  construc- 
tion of  batteries  around  it  with  which  the  reb- 
els bombarded  and  captured  the  fort  some 
three  months  later;  and  finally  the  further 
transformation  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
President  by  the  retirement  of  the  two  seces- 
sionist members  Thompson  and  Thomas,  the 
hitter  being  succeeded  by  John  A.  Dix  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  left  so 
brilliant  a  record  as  a  stanch  defender  of  the 
Government  and  the  Union.  With  the  adjourn- 
ment of  that  Cabinet  meeting  on    Saturday 


night,  December  29th,  therefore,  terminated 
the  real  administration  of  James  Buchanan. 
Thenceforward,  though  he  still  continued  to 
affix  his  official  signature,  the  country  was 
practically  governed,  in  his  name,  by  his  Cab- 
inet, to  the  end  of  the  presidential  term. 

THE     COTTON     "  REPUBLICS." 

In  the  main  the  secession  incidents  and  pro- 
ceedings enacted  in  South  Carolina  were  imi- 
tated and  repeated  in  the  other  cotton  States. 
Their  several  governors  initiated  the  move- 
ment by  early  official  action, —  proclamations, 
messages,  and  orders.  The  office-holders  at 
each  State  capital  formed  a  convenient  local 
caucus  and  committee  of  conspiracy.  The 
programme  in  each  case  ran  through  essentially 
the  same  stages.  There  was  first  the  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  prompted  and  influenced 
by  the  State  officials  and  the  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress.  Then  under  a 
loud  outcry  of  public  danger  which  did  not 
exist,  hasty  measures  to  arm  and  defend  the 
State ;  large  military  appropriations  and  ex- 
tensive military  organization.  Next  an  act  to 
call  a  convention,  ostensibly  to  consult  public 
opinion,  but  really  for  the  occasion  to  rouse 
and  mislead  it.  In  each  of  the  cotton  States 
the  Breckinridge  Democracy,  the  most  ultra 
of  the  three  factions,  all  pro-slavery,  was 
largely  in  the  majority.  Again,  the  long  po- 
litical agitation  had  brought  into  power  and 
prominence  the  most  radical  leaders  of  this 
extreme  party.  These  radical  leaders  were 
generally  disunionists  at  heart,  even  where 
they  had  not  been  active  and  persistent  con- 
spirators. They  now  took  up  with  alacrity  the 
task  of  electing  a  secession  convention.  That 
the  people  were  not  with  them  a  month  before 
the  presidential  election  is  proved  by  the  re- 
plies of  the  several  governors  to  South  Caro- 
lina, which  are  cited  in  a  previous  chapter. 
Nothing  but  the  election  itself  had  occurred 
to  change  that  feeling ;  no  threat,  no  act,  no 
law,  no  catastrophe.  Had  governors  and  offi- 
cials remained  silent,  the  people  would  have 
felt  no  want  and  seen  no  danger.  But  when 
official  action  began  the  agitation,  first  by 
proclamations,  then  by  legislative  enactments, 
and  lastly  by  forcing  the  issue  upon  the  peo- 
ple through  an  election  for  delegates,  there 
came  an  inevitable  growth  and  cumulation  of 
excitement.  In  this  election  it  was  the  auda- 
cious, the  ambitious,  the  reckless  element 
which  took  the  lead  ;  which  gathered  enthu- 
siasm, which  organized  success. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  result 
was  reached  under  specially  favoring  condi- 
tions. The  long  slavery  agitation  had  engen- 
dered a  brooding  discontent,  and  the  baseless 
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complaint  of  sectional  injustice  had  grown 
through  mere  repetition  from  clamor  into  be- 
lief. The  presidential  election  left  behind  it 
the  sharp  sting  of  defeat.  Not  in  form  and  in 
law,  but  nevertheless  in  essential  characteris- 
tics, the  South  was  controlled  by  a  landed 
aristocracy.  The  great  plantation  masters 
dominated  society  and  politics.  There  was  no 
diffused  and  healthy  popular  action,  as  in  the 
town  meetings  of  New  England.  Even  the 
slaves  of  the  wealthy  proprietors  spoke  with 
habitual  contempt  of  the  "  poor  white  trash  " 
who  lived  in  mean  cabins  and  hoed  their  own 
corn  and  cotton.  Except  in  Georgia  the  op- 
position to  the  secessionists'  programme  was 
either  hopelessly  feeble  or  entirely  wanting. 
The  Bell  and  Douglas  factions  had  bitterly 
denounced  Lincoln  and  the  Republicans  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign.  Disarmed  by 
their  own  words,  they  could  not  now  defend 
them.  The  seaboard  towns  and  cities  of  the 
South,  jealous  of  the  commercial  supremacy 
of  the  North,  anticipated  in  independence 
and  free  trade  a  new  growth  and  a  rich  pros- 
perity. Over  all  floated  the  constant  dream 
of  Southern  Utopians,  an  indefinite  expan- 
sion southward  into  a  great  slave  empire. 
We  may  infer  that  under  these  various  causes 
the  election  in  most  instances  went  by  de- 
fault. 

Three  special  agencies  cooperated  with 
marked  effect  to  stimulate  the  movement. 
Very  early  each  cotton  State  sent  commis- 
sioners to  each  of  the  other  Southern  States, 
and  in  every  case  the  most  active  and  zealous 
secessionists  were  of  course  appointed.  These 
commissioners  attended,  harangued,  and  in- 
trigued with  the  various  deliberative  assemblies, 
and  thus  constituted  a  network  of  most  indus- 
trious propagandism.  Another  potent  influence 
was  the  assembling  of  military  conventions, 
that  is,  convocations  of  the  captains,  majors, 
colonels,  and  would-be  generals,  to  spur  on 
or  intimidate  lagging  legislatures  and  conven- 
tions. Finally,  the  third  and  most  effective 
piece  of  machinery  was  the  State  delegations 
in  Congress  assembled  in  Washington  city  at 
the  beginning  of  December,  and  sending  a 
running  fire  of  encouragement  or  orders  home 
to  the  capitals  of  their  States. 

Even  with  all  this  organization  acting  in- 
telligently and  persistently  to  a  common  end, 
from  two  to  three  months  were  required  to 
work  up  the  people  of  the  cotton  States  to 
an  acquiescence  in  the  rebellion  the  conspira- 
tors had  for  years  been  planning.  Without 
being  exactly  of  contemporaneous  date,  it 
happened  that  in  general  the  month  of  No- 
vember witnessed  the  assembling  of  the  legis- 
latures and  the  making  of  necessary  laws  and 
appropriations.  The  month  of  December  was 
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mainly  occupied  by  the  election  of  delegates 
to  the  State  conventions.  In  this  stage  the 
voice  of  central  authority  from  Washington 
was  begun  to  be  utilized.  While  the  election 
excitement  was  at  its  highest  ferment,  there 
came  from  Washington,  under  date  of  the  14th 
of  December,  the  revolutionary  circular,  signed 
by  about  one-half  the  Southern  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress  already  quoted 
elsewhere.  This  circular  announced  that  ar- 
gument was  exhausted,  that  hope  was  extin- 
guished, that  the  Republicans  would  grant 
nothing  which  would  or  ought  to  satisfy  the 
South,  and  that  the  honor,  safety,  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Southern  people  required 
immediate  separate  State  secession,  and  the 
organization  of  a  Southern  confederacy.  The 
effect  of  a  congressional  firebrand  of  such  di- 
mensions thrown  upon  the  inflammable  tem- 
per of  the  cotton  States  at  such  a  juncture, 
may  be  easily  imagined.  Their  people  could  not 
know  that  no  single  assertion  in  this  circular 
was  warranted  by  the  facts;  that  Congress 
had  not  deliberated,  that  the  compromise 
committees  had  not  reported,  and  that  the 
Republicans  had  in  no  shape  presented  or  de- 
clared an  ultimatum.  The  circular  had  been 
issued  for  a  purpose,  and  served  the  end  com- 
pletely. Few  Southern  voters  or  speakers  could 
dare  to  stand  up  and  deny  in  Georgia  or  Ala- 
bama the  accusation  made  by  these  "  honor- 
able "  signers  in  Washington. 
'  But  the  central  cabal  did  not  stop  with  this 
single  pronimciamento.  By  this  time  the  rev- 
olution, both  local  and  central,  had  gained 
an  accelerated  momentum,  and  was  rushing 
rapidly  to  its  climax.  Non-coercion  was  prom- 
ised, Cass  was  driven  from  the  Cabinet,  the 
President  was  overawed,  Congress  was  de- 
moralized. Secession  had  secured  a  free  path, 
and  counted  on  an  easy  victory.  So  far  as 
had  been  divulged,  the  programme  hitherto 
was  to  complete  separation  by  easy  stages  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term, 
and  not  to  organize  the  new  Confederacy  till 
after  the  4th  of  March.  But  about  New  Year's 
the  central  conspiracy  received  a  serious  check. 
There  was  a  Cabinet  crisis.  Buchanan  momen- 
tarily asserted  himself.  Floyd  wTas  in  turn  driven 
from  the  Cabinet,  the  Unionists  gained  con- 
trol of  it,  and  Holt  was  made  Secretary  of  War. 
This  portended  loyalty,  decision,  energy,  rein- 
forcements. Immediately  there  came  a  shower 
of  telegrams  and  orders  from  the  Washing- 
ton fire-eaters  to  the  cotton-State  leaders, 
proclaiming  danger  and  urging  action.  The 
central  cabal  was  called  together,  deliber- 
ated earnestly,  and  perfected  and  hastened 
the  plot.  At  a  caucus  held  on  January  5th 
(in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Capitol  build- 
ing itself,  it  is  said)  the  decisive  and  final  rev- 
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olutionary  programme  committed  itself  to  the 
following  distinct  points  and  plan.  First :  Im- 
mediate secession.  Second  :  A  convention  at 
Montgomery.  Alabama,  not  later  than  the 
15th  of  February,  to  organize  a  Confederacy. 
Third :  That,  to  prevent  hostile  legislation 
under  the  changed  and  loyal  impulses  of  the 
President  and  his  reconstructed  Cabinet,  the 
cotton-State  senators  should  yet  remain  awhile 
in  their  places,  to  "  keep  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  tied."  Finally,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  caucus  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Sen- 
ators Slidell  and  Mallory,  "  to  carry  out  the 
object  of  this  meeting."*  The  future  chief  of 
the  great  rebellion  was  chosen  to  preside  over 
its  primary  organization. 

If  there  had  been  any  hesitation  in  the  sev- 
eral State  conventions  about  taking  the  final 
plunge,  we  may  suppose  that  it  disappeared 
when  the  programme  outlined  in  this  cen- 
tral caucus  of  January  5th,  at  Washington, 
was  transmitted.  We  find  that  nearly  the 
whole  secession  movement  very  speedily  fol- 
lowed. Mississippi  passed  her  ordinance  on 
January  9th,  Florida  on  January  10th,  Alabama 
on  January  nth,  Georgia  on  January  19th, 
Louisiana  on  January  26th,  and  Texas,  where 
peculiar  conditions  existed,  on  February  1st. 
Immediately  connected  with  the  passage  of 
these  secession  ordinances,  in  some  instances 
even  preceding  them,  the  next  step  in  the  in- 
surrectionary scheme  was  taken.  Each  gover- 
nor who  organized  the  revolution  in  his  State, 
now  finding  a  little  army  of  impulsive  volun- 
teers and  ambitious  officers  at  his  nod  and 
beck,  orders  two  or  three  regiments  to  the 
nearest  fort  or  arsenal,  where  an  ordnance 
sergeant,  or  an  attenuated  infantry  or  artillery 

*  Senator  Yulee  of  Florida  to  Joseph  Finegan,  Esq. 
"Washington,  January  7,  1861. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  On  the  other  side  is  a  copy  of  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  a  consultation  of  the  Senators  from 
the  seceding  States  —  in  which  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Louisiana.  Arkansas,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and  Florida 
were  present.  The  idea  of  the  meeting  was  that  the 
States  should  go  out  at  once,  and  provide  for  the  early 
organization  of  a  Confederate  Government,  not  later 
than  15th  February.  This  time  is  allowed  to  enable 
Louisiana  and  Texas  to  participate.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  opinion  that  if  we  left  here,  force,  loan,  and  volun- 
teer bills  might  be  passed,  which  would  put  Mr.  Lin- 
coln in  immediate  condition  for  hostilities;  whereas 
by  remaining  in  our  places  until  the  4th  of  March,  it 
is  thought  we  can  keep  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
tied,  and  disable  the  Republicans  from  effecting  any 
legislation  which  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  in- 
coming Administration.  The  resolutions  will  be  sent 
by  the  delegation  to  the  President  of  the  Convention. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  Mr.  Mallory  this  morn- 
ing. Hawkins  is  in  Connecticut.  I  have  therefore 
thought  it  best  to  send  you  this  copy  of  the  resolutions. 
"  In  haste,  yours  truly, 

"D.  L.  Yulee. 
"Joseph  Finegan,  Esq. 

"'  Sovereignty  Convention,'  Tallahassee,  Florida." 


company  of  Federal  soldiers  is  representing 
the  government  title  rather  than  the  govern- 
ment power.  The  insurgents  demand  posses- 
sion, and  make  a  display  of  force.  The  officer 
in  charge  yields  to  the  inevitable.  He  receives 
the  demand  for  surrender  in  the  name  of  the 
State ;  he  complies  under  protest.  There  is  a 
salute  to  the  flag,  peaceable  evacuation,  and 
he  is  allowed  unmolested  transit  home  as  a 
military  courtesy.  By  this  process  there  was 
a  quick  succession  of  captures  through  which 
all  the  military  strongholds  and  depots  in 
the  cotton  States,  excepting  Fort  Sumter  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  Fort  Pickens  in  Pensacola 
Harbor,  Fort  Taylor  at  Key  West,  and  Fort 
Jefferson  on  Tortugas  Island  passed  to  the 
occupation  and  use  of  the  rebellion;  giving  it 
a  vantage-ground  for  defense,  and  a  store  of 
war  material  for  offense,  which  for  the  first 
time  since  the  presidential  election  gave  the 
revolution  a  serious  and  formidable  strength. 
We  have  thus  far  described  the  secession  move- 
ment throughout  the  South  in  its  general  aspect. 
A  glance  at  some  of  its  features  more  in  de- 
tail may  not  be  without  interest. 

The  State  of  Florida  was  the  most  zeal- 
ous follower  of  South  Carolina.  She  has  a 
magnificent  geographical  area ;  and  even  al- 
lowing that  perhaps  three-fourths  of  it  may 
be  rivers  and  swamps,  there  yet  remain 
near  ten  million  acres  of  habitable  land ; 
which,  with  a  climate  favorable  to  a  class  of 
sub-tropical  products  much  in  demand,  is 
enough  to  make  her  eventually  the  garden 
State  of  the  South.  But  this  immense  domain 
was  practically  a  wilderness,  notwithstanding 
her  earliest  permanent  settlement  was  almost 
three  centuries  old.  Her  white  population 
did  not  reach  the  ratio  of  one  representative 

The  following  were  the  resolutions  referred  to  : 

"  Resolved  I.  That  in  our  opinion  each  of  the  South- 
ern States  should,  as  soon  as  may  be,  secede  from  the 
Union. 

"  Resolved  2.  That  provision  should  be  made  for  a 
convention  to  organize  a  Confederacy  of  the  seceding 
States,  the  convention  to  meet  not  later  than  the  15th 
of  February,  at  the  city  of  Montgomery,  in  the  State 
of  Alabama. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  hostile  legislation  that 
is  threatened  against  the  seceding  States,  and  which 
may  be  consummated  before  the  4U1  of  March,  we  ask 
instructions  whether  the  delegations  are  to  remain  in 
Congress  until  that  date  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
such  legislation. 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  and  are  hereby 
appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Davis,  Slidell,  and 
Mallory,  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  meeting." 

"  The  copy  of  these  resolutions,  forwarded  by  Sena- 
tor Mallory  January  6th,  1861,  to  the  president  of  the 
Florida  Convention,  shows  that  they  were  adopted  on 
the  5th  of  that  month,  and  that  they  were  signed  by 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Brown,  of  Mississippi ;  Hemphill 
and  Wigfall,  of  Texas ;  Slidell  and  Benjamin,  of  Loui- 
siana ;  I verson  and  Toombs,  of  Georgia;  Johnson,  of 
Arkansas;  Clay,  of  Alabama,  and  Yulee  and  Mallory, 
of  Florida."    W.   R.,  Vol.   I.,  443-4. 
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in  Congress.*  There  was  not  a  single  town 
of  three  thousand  inhabitants  within  her  bor- 
ders. She  therefore  became  an  easy  prey  to  her 
ultra  pro-slavery  leaders,  who  were  the  first 
to  applaud  and  second  the  Charleston  insur- 
rection. "  Florida  is  with  the  gallant  Pal- 
metto State,"  wrote  her  governor,  November 
9th ;  and  his  message  to  the  legislature,  No- 
vember 26th,  clamored  for  "  secession  from 
our  faithless,  perjured  Confederates."  Under 
the  manipulations  of  such  an  executive,  backed 
by  the  equally  aggressive  advice  and  exertions 
of  her  two  United  States  senators,  prominent 
among  the  conspirators  at  Washington,  she 
went  through  the  forms  of  a  convention,  and 
the  passing  of  a  secession  ordinance,  January 
10th.  Her  governor,  with  total  disregard  of  au- 
thority, had  already  seized  the  arsenal  at  Ap- 
palachicola  on  January  5th,  Fort  Marion  and 
the  ordnance  depot  at  St.  Augustine  on  the 
7th,  as  well  as  a  schooner  belonging  to  the 
Coast  Survey.  There  were,  in  the  arsenal,  no 
arms,  but  500,000  musket  cartridges,  300,000 
rifle  cartridges,  and  50,000  pounds  of  gun- 
powder. On  the  8th  he  ordered  the  seizure  of 
the  navy  yard  and  forts  at  Pensacola,  which 
was  accomplished  on  the  12th.  However  in- 
significant in  her  political  power,  the  gain  of 
Florida  was  nevertheless  of  great  military  and 
strategical  value  to  the  rebellion. 

In  Mississippi,  the  revolutionary  sentiment 
had  long  been  fostered  by  her  most  able  and 
influential  politicians.  Jefferson  Davis,  eager 
to  wear  the  mantle  of  Calhoun,  had  two  years 
before  announced  the  new  rebellion.  His 
speech  at  Vicksburg,  November  27th,  1858,  is 
thus  reported  in  the  "  Daily  Mississippian  " : 

"Before  concluding  his  remarks,  he  would  anticipate 
the  interrogatory  which  his  audience  might  be  dis- 
posed to  propound  to  him,  in  view  of  the  fast 
growing  strength  of  the  abolition  party,  as  to  what 
policy  he  would  recommend  in  the  event  of  the  triumph 
of  that  party  in  i860.  He  was  for  resistance  —  stern 
resistance.  Rather  than  see  the  executive  chair  of 
the  nation  filled  by  a  sworn  enemy  of  our  rights,  he 
would  shatter  it  into  a  thousand  fragments  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  taking  his  seat.  .  .  .  The 
Government  is  at  an  end  the  very  moment  that  an 
abolitionist  is  elected  to  the  presidency." 

The  governor  of  Mississippi  also  was  one 
of  the  most  advanced  revolutionists  in  the 
South.  He  declared  himself  ready  for  action 
as  early  as  August  30th,  i860. 

"I  assure  you,"  wrote  he,  "that  I  do  sympathize 
and  expect  to  continue  to  act  with  those  who  dare  all 
and  hazard  all,  rather  than  see  Mississippi  become  a 
dependent  province  of  a  Black  Republican  government, 
and  hold  her  constitutional  rights  by  the  frail  tenure  of 

*  The  population  of  Florida  in  i860  was  :  White, 
77,748;  free  colored,  932;  slave,  61,745;  total,  140,425. 
The  ratio  of  representation  for  Members  of  Congres3, 
from  1852  to  1863,  was  93,423.—"  Spofford's  American 
Almanac,"  1878,  p.  170. 


Black  Republican  oath.  When  sparks  cease  to  fly  up- 
wards, Comanches  respect  treaties,  and  wolves  kill 
sheep  no  more,  the  oath  of  a  Black  Republican  might 
be  of  some  value  as  a  protection  to  slave  property." 

With  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Senate  to  con- 
spire and  advise,  and  Governor  Pettus  at  home 
to  order  and  execute,  the  fate  of  Mississippi 
could  not  long  remain  in  doubt.  The  legis- 
lature had  in  the  previous  winter  provided  a 
military  fund  of  $150,000.  Early  in  October 
the  State  made  a  purchase  of  arms,  which  at 
Jefferson  Davis's  request,  and  with  Floyd's 
concurrence,  were  obligingly  inspected  by  a 
government  officer.  The  legislature  was  con- 
vened to  meet,  November  26th,  to  consider 
"  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  providing 
surer  and  better  safeguards  for  the  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  property  of  her  citizens  than  have 
been  found  or  are  to  be  hoped  for  in  Black 
Republican  oaths."  Commissioners  to  other 
States  were  appointed,  and  an  election  ordered, 
in  pursuance  of  which  a  convention  met,  Jan- 
uary 7th,  and  passed  a  secession  ordinance  on 
January  9th,  84  yeas  to  15  nays.  The  pro- 
ceedings, as  in  other  States,  were  secret  and 
precipitate.  Military  organization  was  stimu- 
lated to  the  utmost,  and  on  the  20th  the  un- 
finished fort  on  Ship  Island  and  the  Marine 
Hospital  on  the  Mississippi  River  were  seized 
by  the  insurrectionists  at  the  governor's  orders. 

The  State  of  Alabama  had  by  her  dominant 
partisanship  on  the  slavery  question  been  car- 
ried farther  toward  revolt  than  the  other  cot- 
ton States.  Her  legislature,  on  February  24th, 
i860,  with  but  two  dissenting  voices,  provided 
by  joint  resolution  that  in  case  of  the  election 
of  a  Republican  President,  the  governor  should 
at  once  by  proclamation  order  an  election  of 
delegates  to  a  convention  "  to  consider  and 
do  whatever  in  the  opinion  of  said  convention 
the  rights,  interests,  and  honor  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  requires  [sic]  to  be  done  for  their  pro- 
tection." A  fund  of  $200,000  was  appropri- 
ated for"  military  contingences  ";  and  the  gov- 
ernor was  further  authorized  to  send  delegates 
to  any  future  convention  of  the  slave  States. 

A  week  after  the  November  elections,  the 
governor  in  a  public  letter  announced  that  he 
would  exercise  this  power  to  inaugurate  revo- 
lution as  soon  as  the  choice  of  Lincoln  should 
be  made  certain  by  the  vote  of  the  electoral 
college  on  December  5th.  In  the  same  letter 
he  made  a  labored  argument  that  Alabama 
ought  to  secede  at  once  and  "  cooperate  af- 
terward." His  proclamation  was  in  due  time 
issued,  and  the  delegates  were  elected  on  De- 
cember 24th.  A  spirited  canvass  seems  to  have 
been  made.  Judge  Campbell,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  addressed  the  voters  in 
an  earnest  letter  against  disunion.  Partisans 
separated  themselves  into  three  groups  desig- 
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nated  respectively  as  "  submissionists,"  "  co- 
opera  tionists,"  and  "straight-out  secessionists." 
The  southern  half  of  the  State,  embracing  the 
cotton-lands  and  strong  slave  counties  on  the 
gulf,  was  intensely  revolutionary;  the  north- 
ern end,  reaching  up  towards  the  commerce 
of  the  tree  States,  was,  or  believed  itself  to  be, 
conservative  and  union-loving  ;  and  the  final 
popular  decision  was  supposed  to  hang  in 
considerable  doubt. 

The  meeting  of  the  convention  at  Mont- 
gomery, January  7th,  soon  dispelled  this  idea. 
On  the  first  day  it  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  in  substance  that  "  Ala- 
bama cannot  and  will  not  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin."  Why 
any  of  the  members  after  such  a  vote  should 
have  hesitated  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
full  scope  of  the  conspirator's  programme, 
shows  the  confused  perception  of  their  own  at- 
titude and  intentions.  They  did  not  appear  to 
realize  how  helplessly  they  were  drifting  in  a 
current  of  revolution.  Upon  such  material 
the  radical  secessionists  concentrated  their  in- 
fluence. Outside  pressure  gathered  in  over- 
whelming force.  Telegrams  poured  in  upon 
them  in  profusion.  "  They  came  so  thick  and 
fast,  they  seemed  like  snowflakes  to  fall  from 
the  clouds,"  said  one  of  the  members.  Crowds 
besieged  the  doors.  The  governor  had  on 
January  4th,  without  warrant,  seized  Mount 
Vernon  arsenal  and  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines 
at  Mobile,  and  had  caused  the  banks  to  sus- 
pend, and  he  now  asked  to  be  justified  in  these 
usurpations.  News  arrived  that  Florida  and 
Mississippi  had  seceded.  Application  was 
made  for  military  help  to  seize  Pensacola.  In 
the  midst  of  the  excitement  came  telegrams  of 
the  firing  on  the  Star  of  the  West  at  Charles- 
ton, and  its  attending  incidents. 

Before  these  combined  influences  conserva- 
tive resolves  and  combinations  gave  way,  and 
an  ordinance  of  immediate  secession  was  pre- 
pared. The  ubiquitous  Yancey,  fresh  from  his 
Northern  disavowals  of  the  "  Scarlet  Letter," 
was  once  more  on  hand  in  the  role  of  leading 
conspirator,  and  came  near  "  precipitating  rev- 
olution "  in  the  convention  itself,  by  his  flam- 
ing declamation.  The  "  cooperationists  "  were 
pleading  for  delay,  when  he  indiscreetly  threat- 
ened the  penalties  of  treason  against  any  fac- 
tious minority  which  should  venture  to  disobey 
an  ordinance  of  secession.  The  Northern  mem- 
bers flared  up  under  the  taunt.  "  Will  the  gen- 
tlemen go  into  those  sections  of  the  State  and 
hang  ah  who  are  opposed  to  secession  ?  Will 
he  hang  them  by  families,  by  neighborhoods, 
by  counties,  by  congressional  districts  ?  Who, 
sir,  will  give  the  bloody  order?  .  .  .  Are 
these  to  be  the  first-fruits  of  a  Southern  Re- 
public ?  "    "  Coming  at  the  head  of  any  force 


which  he  can  muster,"  replied  another  mem- 
ber, "  aided  and  assisted  by  the  executive 
of  this  State,  we  will  meet  him  at  the  foot  of 
our  mountains,  and  there  with  his  own  selected 
weapons,  hand  to  hand,  and  face  to  face, 
settle  the  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people." 

The  flurry  was  quieted,  however,  and  the 
ordinance  reported  on  the  third  day  of  the 
session.  The  conservatives  endeavored  to  sub 
stitute  a  project  of  a  slave-State  convention 
and  a  basis  of  settlement  with  the  North,  bu 
it  was  voted  down,  54  to  45.  After  this  the 
radicals  had  easy  sailing,  and  on  January 
nth  the  ordinance  passed,  61  to  39.  It  is 
touching  to  read  the  expressions  of  regret,  of 
doubt,  of  protest,  with  which  the  opposition 
members  reluctantly  gave  in  their  adhesion, 
and  parted  from  their  government  and  their 
flag,  under  the  final  and  fallacious  prompt- 
ings of  State  pride  and  the  baneful  heresy  of 
paramount  State  allegiance.  And  this  linger- 
ing sorrow  of  delegates  was  followed  in  many 
localities  by  the  lingering  condemnation  and 
remonstrance  of  their  constituents.  Four  weeks 
later  Hon.  Jere.  Clemens  wrote  from  Hunts- 
ville  :  "  There  is  still  much  discontent  here  at 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  but 
it  is  growing  weaker  daily,  and,  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  stir  it  up  anew,  will  soon 
die  away  " ;  adding,  also,  "  Last  week  Yancey 
was  burned  in  effigy  in  Limestone."  But  it 
was  all  of  no  avail ;  the  people  writhed  help- 
lessly in  the  toils  of  their  false  leaders. 

The  State  of  Georgia  was  then,  and  is  still,  re- 
garded as  the  Empire  State  of  the  South.  Her 
action,  therefore,  became  an  object  of  the  great- 
est solicitude.  Her  leading  men  were  known 
to  be  divided  in  sentiment.  The  North  looked 
with  some  confidence  there  for  a  conservative 
reaction ;  but  they  were  leaning  on  a  broken 
reed.  With  all  their  asseverations  of  loyalty, 
the  Unionists  of  that  State  were  such  only 
upon  impossible  conditions.  "  As  a  Union 
man,"  wrote  B.  H.  Hill,  in  September,  "  I 
shall  vote  in  November.  As  a  Union  man  I 
shall  hope  for  the  right.  As  a  Southern  man 
I  shall  meet  the  enemy  and  go  with  my 
State."  Stephens,  equally  unsound  in  his  alle- 
giance, was  ultra-radical  on  slavery.  He  be- 
lieved it  the  normal  condition  of  the  negro, 
and  looked  forward  to  its  spread  into  every 
State  of  the  Union.  Supporting  Douglas,  he 
repudiated  "  Squatter  Sovereignty."  H.  V. 
Johnson  was  an  old-time  "  resistance  "  advo- 
cate. This  kind  of  leadership  was  quasi 
disunion,  especially  under  the  assaults  of 
aggressive  and  uncompromising  revolution- 
ists like  Toombs,  Iverson,  Cobb,  and  Gov- 
ernor Brown. 

Nevertheless,  the  popular  voice,  which  some- 
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times  restrains  the  rashness  of  leaders,  was  yet 
in  doubt,  and  compelled  a  policy  of  slow  ap- 
proaches to  insurrection.  Governor  Brown, 
therefore,  in  his  message  of  November  8th,  went 
only  to  the  extent  of  recommending  retalia- 
tory legislation,  and  that  the  State  should  be 
armed.  The  vote  at  the  presidential  election 
had  been:  Breckinridge,  51,889;  Bell,42,886; 
Douglas,  11,590.  The  statutes  required  a  ma- 
jority vote  for  electors,  hence  there  was  no 
choice  by  the  people.  In  conformity  with  law, 
the  legislature  was  obliged  to  appoint  them ; 
and  accordingly  it  chose  (January  29th)  a  col- 
lege favorable  to  Breckinridge.  In  the  interim 
the  legislature  was  convulsed  with  the  topics 
of  the  hour.  Stephens  made  a  famous  plea  for 
union ;  Toombs  an  equally  fervid  harangue 
for  disunion. 

Meanwhile  the  members  had  listened  to  an 
insidious  suggestion  apparently  midway  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.  "  The  truth  is,  in 
my  judgment,"  writes  Stephens,  "  the  waver- 
ing scale  in  Georgia  was  turned  by  a  senti- 
ment, the  key-note  to  which  was  given  in 
the  words — '  We  can  make  better  terms  out  of 
the  Union  than  in  it.'  It  was  Mr.  Thomas  R. 
R.  Cobb  who  gave  utterance  to  this  key-note 
in  his  speech  before  the  legislature  two  days 
anterior  to  my  address  before  the  same  body. 
This  idea  did  more,  in  my  opinion,  in  carrying 
the  State  out,  than  all  the  arguments  and  elo- 
quence of  all  others  combined."  A  formidable 
outside  pressure  in  the  shape  of  a  military 
convention,  and  a  large  secession  caucus  was 
also  organized  and  led  by  Governor  Brown. 
The  legislature  could  not  resist  the  impetuous 
current.  A  military  appropriation  of  one  mill- 
ion dollars  was  made  November  13th,  and  a 
convention  bill  passed  on  the  18th. 

Perhaps  the  most  hotly  contested  election 
campaign  which  occurred  in  any  Southern 
State  now  took  place  for  the  convention,  in 
the  course  of  which  fifty-two  members  of  the 
legislature  joined  in  a  "cooperation  "  address, 
urging  a  conference  of  Southern  States  instead 
of  immediate  secession.  The  vote  was  cast 
January  2d,  and,  encouraged  by  apparent  suc- 
cess, Governor  Brown,  on  the  following  day, 
ordered  the  seizure  of  Fort  Pulaski,  and  placed 
the  telegraph  under  surveillance.  The  con- 
vention assembled  at  Milledgeville  on  January 
1 6th,  and  the  respective  factions  mustered 
their  adherents  for  the  combat.  The  struggle 
was  short  and  decisive.  In  place  of  a  brief 
and  direct  secession  resolution  the  conserva- 
tives offered  to  substitute  a  proposition  to  hold 
a  Southern  conference  at  Atlanta,  and  setting 
forth  certain  "  indispensable  "  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  they  were  exacting  and 
advanced  to  a  degree  not  yet  suggested  in 


any  quarter.  The  "  Georgia  platform,"  hith- 
erto proclaimed  by  Mr.  Stephens  as  his  creed, 
was  left  far  behind.  That  was  a  simple  affirm- 
ance of  the  settlement  of  1850.  These  new 
"guarantees"  embraced  provisions  which 
would  in  practice  have  legalized  slavery  in 
the  free  States.  There  was  no  more  hope  that 
the  North  would  accept  them  than  that  it  would 
set  up  a  monarchy.  Radical  as  was  this  alter- 
native, the  straight-out  secessionists  would 
not  even  permit  a  vote  to  be  taken  upon  it. 
The  secession  resolution  was  rushed  through 
under  the  previous  question,  166  yeas  to  130 
nays.  On  the  following  day  an  inquiry  into 
the  election  for  delegates  was  throttled  with 
similar  ferocity,  168  to  127.  After  this  all 
opposition  broke  down,  and  on  January  19th 
the  secession  ordinance  was  passed,  208  yeas 
to  89  nays.  It  was  finally  meekly  signed  by 
all  the  delegates  but  six,  and  even  those  prom- 
ised their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  cause.  Gov- 
ernor Brown,  on  January  24th,  set  up  the  cap- 
sheaf  of  insurrection  by  sending  six  or  seven 
hundred  volunteers  to  demand  and  receive  the 
surrender  of  the  Augusta  arsenal,  declaring 
with  sarcastic  etiquette  in  his  demand  that 
"  the  State  is  not  only  at  peace,  but  anxious  to 
cultivate  the  most  amicable  relations  with  the 
United  States  Government." 

The  State  of  Louisiana  followed  in  the  main 
the  action  of  the  already  mentioned  cotton 
States  except  that  it  was  somewhat  more  tardy. 
Her  governor  and  her  senators  in  Congress 
were  as  pronounced  as  the  other  principal 
conspirators,  but  her  people  as  a  whole  were 
not  yet  quite  so  ripe  for  insurrection.  "  The 
State  of  Louisiana,"  wrote  one  of  the  secession 
emissaries,  "  from  the  fact  that  the  Mississippi 
River  flows  through  its  extent  and  debouches 
through  her  borders,  and  that  the  great  com- 
mercial depot  of  that  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries is  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  occupies  a 
position  somewhat  more  complicated  than 
any  other  of  the  Southern  States,  and  may 
present  some  cause  of  delay  in  the  consum- 
mation and  execution  of  the  purpose  of  a 
separation  from  the  North-western  States,  and 
the  adoption  cf  anew  political  status."  Here 
as  elsewhere,  however,  the  executive  sword 
was  thrown  into  the  vibrating  scale.  First, 
the  governor's  proclamation  calling  an  extra 
session  of  the  legislature  to  meet  December 
10th;  then,  on  the  plea  of  public  danger,  an 
appropriation  to  arm  the  State ;  next,  on 
pretext  of  consulting  public  opinion,  a  con- 
vention bill;  then,  having  volunteers,  the 
seizure  of  Baton  Rouge  barracks  and  arsenal 
(January  10th)  and  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Phillip  (January  15th),  and  other  Federal 
property;  and  then  the  terrorism  of  loud- 
mouthed revolution.     When  the  convention 
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met,  January  23d.  its  tide  was  already  as 
irresistible  as  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  proposition  for  a  slave-State  conference 
was  voted  down,  106  to  24  ;  another  to  "  pro- 
vide for  a  popular  vote,"  defeated  by  84  to  43, 
and  on  January  26th,  some  of  the  "cooper- 
ation "  delegates  having  prudently  silenced 
their  scruples,  the  seeession  ordinance  was 
passed,  113  yeas  to  17  nays.  Two  excep- 
tional incidents  occurred  in  the  action  of  Lou- 
isiana. One  was  the  unanimous  adoption  of 
a  resolution  recognizing  "  the  right  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries by  all  friendly  States  bordering  thereon," 
and  also  "  the  right  of  egress  and  ingress  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi  by  all  friendly  States 
and  powers."  The  other  was  that  one  of  her  Fed- 
eral representatives,  Hon.  John  E.  Bouligny, 
remained  true  to  his  oath  and  his  loyalty,  and 
continued  to  hold  his  seat  in  Congress  to  the 
end  of  his  term  —  the  solitary  instance  from 
the  cotton  States. 

It  is  a  significant  feature  in  the  secession 
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proceedings  of  the  six  cotton  States  which 
first  took  action,  that    their   conventions   in 


every  case  neglected  or  refused  to  submit 
their  ordinances  of  secession  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  for  ratification  or  rejection.  The  whole 
spirit  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  movement 
forbade  their  doing  so.  From  first  to  last  the 
movement  was  forced,  not  spontaneous,  offi- 
cial, not  popular;  and  its  leaders  could  not 
risk  the  period  of  doubt  which  a  submission 
of  the  ordinances  would  involve,  much  less 
their  rejection  at  the  polls.  To  this  general 
rule  Texas,  the  seventh  seceding  State,  forms 
an  exception.  Governor  Houston  opposed  se- 
cession, and  as  long  as  possible  thwarted  the 
conspirators'  plans.  By  a  bolder  usurpation 
than  elsewhere,  they  nevertheless  assembled 
an  independent  and  entirely  illegal  conven- 
tion, passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  Febru- 
ary 1st,  and  held  an  election  to  ratify  or  reject 
it,  February  23d.  Long  before  this  they  had  in 
substance  joined  the  State  to  the  rebel  Con- 
federacy, and  the  popular  vote  showed  a 
nominal  majority  for  secession,  though  the 
partial  returns  and  the  voting,  amid  a  local 
revolution,  afforded  no  trustworthy  indication 
of  a  popular  sentiment. 
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UP  and  down  it  follows,  follows, 
I  can  never  quite  escape; 
On  the  hills  and  in  the  hollows, 

This  familiar,  silent  shape 
Still  is  with  me,  tireless  ever; 

Friend  or  foe  —  whoe'er  I  meet, 
This  companion  leaves  me  never, 
Keeping  step  with  soundless  feet. 


Can  no  pain  nor  passion  move  thee, 

O  my  comrade  ?  I  am  tossed 
By  the  tempests  sent  to  prove  me, — 

On  thy  calm  their  wrath  is  lost. 
Come  thou  near,  my  patient  lover, 

Let  me  whisper  that  I  see  — 
What  no  other  may  discover  — 

Change  at  last  has  come  to  thee ! 


Looking  at  it,  I  am  lonely, 

For  a  stranger  still  it  seems ; 
Though  it  follows  me  —  me  only, 

Yet,  as  something  seen  in  dreams, 
I  behold  it.    Oft  I  wonder 

Whither  all  its  steps  do  tend; 
All  its  features  hidden  under 

Veils  no  changeful  winds  can  rend. 


Once  thy  feet  were  swift  beside  me : 

Not  a  hill  too  high  to  climb; 
From  the  heat  thou  didst  not  hide  thee, 

Naught  to  thee  were  space  and  time; 
Light  as  air,  I  saw  thee  dancing 

Down  the  pathway  where  I  strayed, — 
Dost  thou  see  the  night  advancing? 

Art  thou  of  the  dark  afraid  ? 


Canst  thou  hear  me,  lover,  stranger  ? 

Silent  shape,  I  tell  thee  now, 
I,  through  safety  and  through  danger, 

Am  become  as  changed  as  thou ; 
Yet  my  heart  leaps  on  before  me, 

New  stars  bum  within  the  sky ; 
Courage,  courage  !    I  implore  thee, — 

O  my  comrade,  faster  fly ! 


Ellen  M.  H.  Gates. 
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try.  This  feeling  is  not  a  mere  transitory  im- 
pression ;  it  is  a  well-founded  consciousness  of 
the  fact  that  our  ruling  mechanism  does  not 
answer  to  the  mutability  and  the  increasing 
complexity  of  a  great  empire's  demands.  Now, 
as  in  "  the  good  old  times,"  the  central  Gov- 
ernment jealously  excludes  the  people  from 
participation  in  the  national  life  and  takes  up- 
on itself  the  difficult  task  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing for  them.  This  task  was  hard  enough  even 
when  the  life  of  the  people  went  on  in  the 
long-established  patriarchal  way  to  which  both 
society  and  the  Government  were  accustomed, 
but  that  order  of  things  has  undergone  in  re- 
cent years  more  vital  changes  than  perhaps 
ever  came  to  a  similar  system  in  any  country 
in  the  course  of  a  single  generation.  The 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  has  completely  and 
radically  transformed  the  whole  economic  life 
of  the  agricultural  peasants  and  the  landed 
proprietors  as  well  as  their  relations  to  each 
other.  Artificial  methods  of  swift  intercom- 
munication and  transportation  have  altered 
the  time-honored  routes  and  methods  of  trade 
and  production,  have  created  new  industries 
and  destroyed  old  ones,  and  have  put  the  for- 
tunes of  whole  provinces  in  the  hands  of  the 
railroad  authorities.  Banks  and  financial  insti- 
tutions of  various  kinds  have  sprung  up  in  great 
numbers  and  have  bound  widely  separated  re- 
gions together  with  meshes  of  mutual  obliga- 
tion and  indebteduess.  These  changes,  com- 
plicated and  supplemented  by  others  like  them, 
have  created  everywhere  a  thousand  questions 
and  necessities  which  previously  did  not  exist, 
and  have  so  interwoven  the  interests  of  sepa- 
rate localities  that  delay  or  error  in  the  settle- 
ment of  a  question  at  one  point  has  a  direct 
influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  other  places  often 
veryremote.  Every  local  necessity  orcalamity, 
whether  it  be  a  drought,  the  grain  beetle,  the 
disorganization  of  a  railroad,  an  epidemic  dis- 
ease, pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle,  or  in- 
dustrial stagnation,  exerts,  without  losing  its 
local  significance,  a  wide-spread  influence 
upon  the  well-being  of  the  empire  as  a  whole. 
In  an  economic  life  thus  complicated,  one 
central  administration,  even  though  it  possess 
superhuman  wisdom  and  energy,  cannot  pos- 


sibly deal  with  the  innumerable  questions  and 
problems  which,  in  the  absence  of  |  opular 
self-government,  necessarily  devolve   I  pen  it. 

Whole  classes  of  wants  and  demands  either 
remain  entirely  unsatisfied,  are  inadequately 
appeased  by  methods  which  take  no  account 
of  local  interests,  or  are  met  by  a  series  of  un- 
systematic and  mutually  contradictory  meas- 
ures. Each  of  these  ways  of  dealing  with  such 
wants  and  demands  undermines  respect  for 
authority  and  inspires  painful  distrust. 

The  only  way  to  extricate  the  country  from 
its  present  position  is  to  summon  an  inde- 
pendent parliament  \Sobranid\  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  zemstvos;  to  give  that 
parliament  a  share  in  the  control  of  the  na- 
tional life,  and  to  securely  guarantee  personal 
rights,  freedom  of  thought,  and  freedom  of 
speech.  Such  freedom  will  call  into  action 
the  best  capabilities  of  the  people,  will  rouse 
the  slumbering  life  of  the  nation,  and  will  de- 
velop the  abundant  productive  resources  of 
the  country.  Liberty  will  do  more  than  the 
severest  repressive  measures  to  crush  anarch- 
istic parties  hostile  to  the  State.  Free  dis- 
cussion will  show  the  error  of  their  theories, 
and  the  substitution  of  vigorous  healthful  ac- 
tivity for  epidemic  discontent  in  the  life  of  the 
people  will  deprive  them  of  the  field  in  which 
they  carry  on  their  propaganda. 

The  Russians  are  as  fit  for  free  institutions 
as  the  Bulgarians  are,  and  they  feel  deep 
humiliation  at  being  kept  so  long  under  guard- 
ianship. The  desire  for  such  institutions,  al- 
though forced  into  concealment,  and  half 
stifled  by  repressive  measures,  finds  expression, 
nevertheless,  in  the  zemstvos,  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  nobles,  and  in  the  press.  The  grant- 
ing of  such  institutions,  and  the  calling  to- 
gether of  a  representative  body  to  preside  over 
them,  will  give  to  the  nation  renewed  strength, 
and  renewed  faith  in  the  Government  and  in 
its  own  future.  When  the  people  of  Russia 
made  themselves  ready  for  the  recent  war,  it 
was  with  an  instinctive  feeling  that  in  the 
great  work  of  freeing  kindred  nations  there 
was  the  promise  of  freedom  for  themselves. 
Are  such  expectations,  hopes,  and  promises 
never  to  be  realized  ? 


The  above  temperate,  patriotic,  and  courageous  address  was  laid  before  the  Tsar,  and  he 
acted  upon  it;  but,  unfortunately,  his  action  came  too  late.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1881,  he 
signed  a  proclamation  announcing  to  the  people  his  intention  to  summon  a  national 
assembly  and  to  grant  a  constitutional  form  of  government.  On  the  very  next  day,  before 
this  proclamation  had  been  made  public,  he  was  assassinated. 


George  Kennan. 
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THE    MONTGOMERY    CONFEDERACY. 

FOLLOWING  the  succes- 
sive ordinances  of  secession 
passed  by  the  cotton- 
States,  their  delegations 
withdrew  one  by  one  from 
Congress.  In  this  final 
step  their  senators  and 
members  adopted  no  con- 
certed method,  but  went  according  to  individ- 
ual convenience  or  caprice  ;  some  making  the 
briefest  announcement  of  their  withdrawal, 
others  delivering  addresses  of  considerable 
length.  These  parting  declarations  contain 
nothing  of  historical  interest.  They  are  a 
mere  repetition  of  what  they  had  said  many 
times  over  in  debate  :  complaints  of  Northern 
aggression  and  allegations  of  Northern  hostil- 
ity ;  they  failed  to  make  any  statement  or  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  aggressions  and  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  South  against  the  North. 
The  ceremony  of  withdrawal,  therefore,  was 
formal  and  perfunctory;  pre-announced  and 
recognized  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  it  attracted 
little  attention  from  Congress  or  the  public. 
Only  two  cases  were  exceptional,— that  of  Mr. 
Bouligny,  a  representative  from  Louisiana, 
who,  as  already  mentioned,  remained  loyal  to 
the  Union  and  retained  his  seat  in  the  House; 
and  that  of  Senator  Wigfall  of  Texas,  who, 
radically  and  outspokenly  disloyal,  yet  kept 
his  seat  in  the  Senate,  not  only  through  the 
remainder  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term,  but  even 
during  the  special  session  assembled,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  to  confirm  the  nominations 
made  by  President  Lincoln  immediately  after 
his  inauguration. 

One  of  the  remarkable  coincidences  of  the 
.ion  conspiracy  is,  that  on  the  same  day 
which  witnessed  the  meeting  of  a  peace  con- 
vention in  Washington  city  to  deceive  and  con- 
further  the  public  opinion  of  the  North 
with  discussion  of  an  impossible  compromise, 
the  delegates  of  the  seceded  States  convened 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  consolidate  re- 
bellion and  prepare  for  armed  resistance.  It 
is  not  impossible  th  it  this  was  a  piece  of  strat- 
egy, purposely  designed  by  the  secession  lead- 
ers; for   the    Washington    peace  conference, 


despite  its  constant  avowals  of  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote union,  was  originated  and  managed  by 
the  little  clique  of  Virginia  conspirators  whose 
every  act,  if  not  preconceived,  at  least  resulted 
in  treasonable  duplicity. 

The  secession  conventions  of  the  cotton- 
States  had  appointed  delegates  equal  in  num- 
ber to  their  former  senators  and  representatives 
in  Congress.  These  met  in  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1861,  to 
form  a  Southern  Confederacy.  The  Washing- 
ton caucus,  it  will  be  remembered,  suggested 
the  15th  of  the  month.  But  such  had  been  the 
success,  or,  rather,  the  want  of  opposition  to 
the  movement,  that  it  was  probably  considered 
advisable  to  hasten  the  programme,  and  in- 
stead of  only  having  preliminary  secession 
complete  by  the  4th  of  March,  to  finish  the 
whole  structure  of  an  independent  government 
before  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln. 
Thus  far  Mr.  Buchanan  had  not  offered  the 
slightest  impediment  to  the  insurrection ;  it 
might  reasonably  be  inferred  that  this  inaction 
on  his  part  would  continue  to  the  end  of  his 
term.  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  powerless  until 
officially  invested  with  the  executive  duties, 
and  thus  the  formal  organization  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy  could  proceed  at  convenient  lei- 
sure and  in  perfect  immunity  from  disturbance. 

The  meeting  at  Montgomery  had  its  imme- 
diate origin  in  the  resolutions  of  a  committee 
of  the  Mississippi  Legislature,  adopted  Janu- 
ary 29th  ;  and  it  is  another  evidence  of  the 
secret  and  swift  concert  of  secession  leaders, 
that  in  six  days  thereafter  the  delegates  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Florida  were  assembled  for 
conference.  The  delegates  from  Texas  joined 
them  later  on.  An  organization  was  effected 
by  choosing  Howell  Cobb  chairman,  and  the 
body  called  itself  a  Provisional  Congress, 
though  it  was  merely  a  revolutionary  council, 
invested  with  no  direct  representation  of  the 
people,  but  appointed  by  the  secession  con- 
ventions. Its  reactionary  spirit  was  shown  in 
returning  to  the  antiquated  and  centralizing 
mode  of  voting  by  States.  This  same  rule  un- 
der the  old  Congress  of  the  Confederation  had 
produced  nothing  but  delay  and  impotence, 
and   earned    deserved   contempt;    and  these 
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identical  delegates,  after  incorporating  the  rule 
in  their  provisional  scheme  of  government, 
immediately  rejected  it  when  framing  their 
permanent  one.  We  may  infer  that  they  em- 
ployed it  at  the  moment,  because  it  was  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  use  of  cliques  and  the 
purposes  of  intrigue.  Very  little  more  than 
half  the  delegates  of  four  States  could  carry  a 
measure,  and  the  minority  of  total  member- 
ship could  exercise  full  power  of  legislation.  A 
project  of  government  was  perfected  on  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  and  the  name  of  the  "  Confederate 
States  of  America  "  was  adopted. 

This  first  project  was  provisional  only,  to 
serve  for  one  year  ;  and  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress retained  the  legislative  power  for  the 
same  period.  The  temporary  continuance  of 
certain  United  States  laws  and  officials  was 
provided  for.  On  the  following  day  ( February 
9th)  it  elected  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi 
President  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of 
Vol.  XXXV.— 9. 


Georgia  Vice-President  of  the  new  Confed- 
eracy. The  body  then  set  itself  more  seriously 
at  work  to  prepare  a  permanent  constitution 
which  should  go  into  effect  a  year  later.  This 
labor  it  completed  and  adopted  on  the  nth 
of  March.  In  this  permanent  constitution,  as 
in  the  provisional  one,  they  adhered  closely 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  making  few  changes  other 
than  those  which  the  pretensions  and  designs 
of  the  rebellion  made  essential. 

"  The  new  constitution  professed  to  be  estab- 
lished by  '  each  State  acting  in  its  sovereign 
and  independent  character,'  instead  of  simply 
by  'we  the  people.'  It  provided  that  in  newly 
acquired  territory  '  the  institution  of  negro 
slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Confederate 
States,  shall  be  recognized  and  protected  by 
Congress  and  by  the  Territorial  Government ' ; 
also  for  the  right  of  transit  and  sojourn  for 
'  slaves  and  other  property.'  and  the  right  to 
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reclaim  'slaves  and  other  persons'  to  service 
or  labor.  It  did  not,  as  consistency  required, 
provide  for  the  right  of  secession,  or  deny  the 
right  of  coercion  :  on  the  contrary,  all  its  im- 
plications were  against  the  former  and  in  favor 
of  the  latter;  for  it  declared  itself  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  binding  on  the  judges 
in  every  State.  It  provided  for  the  punishment 
oi  treason  ;  and  declared  that  no  State  should 
enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedera- 
tion, grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  coin 
money,  lay  duties,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war 
in  time  oi  peace,  make  any  compact  with  an- 
other State  orwith  a  foreign  power;  —  a  sweep- 
ing practical  negation  of  the  whole  heretical 
dogma  of  State  supremacy  upon  which  they 
had  built  their  revolt."* 

Stephens,  being  a  member  of  the  Congress, 
was  sworn  into  office  as  Vice-President,  Feb- 
ruary ioth.  Davis,  with  becoming  modesty,  re- 
mained absent  during  the  election ;  being  sent 
for,  he  arrived  and  was  formally  inaugurated 
on  February  18th.  His  inaugural  address  pre- 
sents few  salient  points.  In  later  times  he  has 
disavowed  the  fiery  and  belligerent  harangues 
the  newspapers  reported  him  to  have  made 
on  his  way  to  assume  his  new  duties.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  announcement  of  his 
inaugural  was  the  opinion  that  the  new  Confed- 
eracy might  welcome  the  border  slave-States ; 
"  but  beyond  this,"  he  continued,  "  if  I  mistake 
not  the  judgment  and  will  of  the  people,  a  re- 
union with  the  States  from  which  we  have 
separated  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable." 

Superficially,  it  appeared  that  the  new  gov- 
ernment had  been  agreed  upon  among  the 
leaders,  with  unusual  harmony  and  unanimity ; 
and  such  is  the  impression  conveyed  in  the 
books  written  long  years  after  by  the  two 
principal  chiefs.  But  plausible  reports  have 
come  down  by  tradition,  that  no  previous  leg- 
islative body  had  ever  developed  an  equal 
amount  of  jealousy  and  bitterness  to  that 
which  manifested  itself  in  the  Provisional 
Congress;  that  there  were  more  candidates 
for  President  than  States  in  the  Confederacy, 
Georgia  alone  having  furnished  four  aspirants, 
and  that  the  rivalry  between  Toombs  and 
Cobb  in  fact  brought  about  the  selection  of 
Davis,  who  had  openly  expressed  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  post  of  General-in-Chief  of  the 
future  rebel  armies.  Cobb  might  indeed  dis- 
pute the  prize  of  leadership  with  Davis,  and 
especially  with  Toombs,  who  was,  of  all  the  can- 
didates, least  suited  for  such  a  task.  It  was 
Cobb  who  was  the  master  spirit  of  secession 
intrigue  in  Buchanan's  Cabinet;  it  was  Cobb 
who  carried  the  wavering  Georgia  convention 
into  secession ;  it  was  Cobb  who  reappeared 
as  the  dominating  power  in  the  Montgomery 
*  Xicolay,  "  The  Outbreak  of  Rebellion." 


Congress.  Practically,  it  was  Cobb  who  by 
recent  secret  manipulations  had  made  the 
Confederacy  possible,  and  erected  the  Con- 
federate constitution.  He  might  without  van- 
ity aspire  to  become  its  chief  officer;  yet  with 
a  truer  recognition  of  the  fitness  of  things,  the 
choice  of  the  delegates  fell  upon  Davis,  who, 
for  a  longer  period  and  with  deeper  represen- 
tative characteristics,  had  been  the  real  em- 
bodiment and  head  of  the  conspiracy. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  born  in  Christian  (af- 
terwards Todd)  county,  Kentucky,  June  3d, 
1808.  Soon  afterwards  his  father  removed  to 
Mississippi ;  but  the  boy  was  sent  to  com- 
plete the  education  begun  by  home  and  aca- 
demic studies,  to  Transylvania  University, 
where  he  remained  till  the  age  of  sixteen.  Ap- 
pointed in  that  year  a  cadet  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  he  received  the  thor- 
ough training  of  that  institution,  graduating 
in  June,  1828;  he  was  then  attached  to  the 
army,  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  other  campaigns 
against  the  Indians.  He  resigned  his  military 
commission  in  1835,  having  attained  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant  of  dragoons.  Returning  to 
Mississippi,  he  secluded  himself  in  plantation 
life,  devoting  his  time  largely  to  political  stud- 
ies calculated  to  qualify  him  for  a  public  ca- 
reer. In  1843  he  launched  himself  on  the 
tide  of  Mississippi  politics,  by  a  speech  in  the 
Democratic  State  convention,  which  attracted 
considerable  notice.  From  the  very  first  he 
became  a  central  party  figure  in  his  State,  was 
made  a  presidential  elector  in  1844,  and  chosen 
a  representative  in  Congress  in  1845.  When 
the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  Davis's  military 
training  and  experience  naturally  carried  him 
into  the  campaign  as  colonel  of  a  volunteer 
regiment  called  the  Mississippi  Rifles ;  and 
he  rendered  valuable  service  and  won  de- 
served distinction  in  the  storming  of  Monte- 
rey and  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  Returned 
from  the  war,  the  governor  of  Mississippi  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  United  States  Senate  to 
fill  a  vacancy.  When  the  next  legislature  met, 
it  confirmed  the  governor's  choice  by  electing 
him  for  the  remainder  of  the  term ;  and  a 
subsequent  legislature  reelected  him  for  the 
full  term  succeeding. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public 
career  Davis  posed  as  a  disciple  of  Calhoun 
and  an  advocate  of  the  extreme  doctrine  of 
State-rights.  His  maiden  speech  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi convention  of  1843  was  to  recommend 
Calhoun  as  an  alternative  presidential  candi- 
date ;  his  parting  address  on  leaving  the  Sen- 
ate in  1 86 1  drew  a  contrast  between  Calhoun 
as  the  advocate  of  nullification,  and  himself  as 
the  advanced  defender  of  secession.  So  also, 
when  President  Polk  offered  him  the  commis- 
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sion  of  brigadier- general  of  volunteers,  to  re- 
ward his  military  serviee  in  Mexico,  the  Quixot- 
ism which  was  a  marked  feature  of  Davis's  char- 
acter moved  him  to  employ  the  incident  for 
the  ostentatious  championship  of  State-rights. 
He  declined  the  offer,  his  biographer  says, 
"  on  the  ground  that  no  such  commission 
could  be  conferred  by  Federal  authority, 
either  by  appointment  of  the  President  or  by 
act  of  Congress." 

His  next  State-rights  exploit  occurred  in 
1851.  A  strong  party  in  Mississippi,  violently 
opposing  the  compromise  measures  of  1850, 
organized  a  resistance  movement  in  that  State, 
and  undertook  upon  that  issue  to  elect  General 
Quitman  governor  in  185 1.  A  preliminary 
election,  however,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, showed  them  to  be  some  seven  thou- 
sand votes  in  the  minority ;  whereupon  Quit- 
man withdrew  from  the  contest.  Jefferson 
Davis  immediately  resigned  his  fuR  term  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  took  up  the  canvass 
for  governor  of  Mississippi,  which  Quitman 
had  ingloriously  abandoned.  Davis's  short 
campaign  was  brilliant  but  unsuccessful ;  he 
was  beaten  about  one  thousand  votes  by  Hon. 
Henry  S.  Foote,  the  Union  candidate,  who 
had  also  resigned  the  remainder  of  his  senator- 
ship  to  make  the  contest. 

The  defeat  appeared  to  have  a  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  Davis's  politics,  but  it  proved  tran- 
sient. In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1852  a 
forlorn-hope  of  the  State-rights  fanatics  nom- 
inated Quitman  for  President.  Davis,  with  a 
wiser  calculation,  forsook  his  reckless  friends 
and  supported  Pierce ;  and  for  this  adhesion 
Pierce  gave  him  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet  as  Sec- 
retary of  War.  The  history  of  the  Kansas 
trouble  shows  how  faithful  he  was  in  this  posi- 
tion to  pro-slavery  interests  ;  and  when  Bu- 
chanan succeeded,  he  again  became  a  senator 
for  Mississippi,  and  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  ultra- Democrats.  Years  afterwards  he 
explained  that  in  abandoning  for  a  while  his 
extreme  course,  he  was  conforming  his  actions 
to  the  decision  which  Mississippi  pronounced 
in  1 85 1  in  favor  of  the  Union.  "  His  opin- 
ions," he  said,  "the  result  of  deliberate  con- 
victions, he  had  no  power  to  change."  When, 
therefore,  he  entered  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Pierce  in  1853  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  when 
again  on  the  accession  of  President  Buchanan 
the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  returned  him  to 
the  Senate,  he  was  by  his  own  declaration, 
and  by  the  evidence  of  his  subsequent  words 
and  deeds,  only  an  acting  Unionist,  who  at 
heart  cherished  the  belief  of  Federal  usurpa- 
tion, and  hoped  and  labored  for  the  hour  of 
confederated  State  resistance. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  call  atten- 
tion at  this  point  to  a  few  coincidences  in  the 


careers  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. They  were  both  born  in  Kentucky  — 
Davis  in  the  south-western,  Lincoln  near  the 
central  part  of  the  State.  They  were  both 
near  the  same  age,  Davis  being  less  than  nine- 
months  the  elder.  Both  were  taken  in  their 
early  years  from  their  birthplaces  —  Davis's 
parents  emigrating  south  to  Mississippi,  Lin- 
coln's north  to  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Both 
were  soldiers  in  the  Black  Hawk  war —  Davis 
as  lieutenant  of  Regulars,  Lincoln  as  captain 
of  Volunteers.  Both  were  candidates  for  presi- 
dential elector  in  1844.  Both  were  soon  elected 
to  Congress  —  Davis  in  1845,  Lincoln  in  1846. 
Both  were  successful  politicians  and  popular 
orators.  Both  were  instinctively  studious,  in- 
trospective, self-contained.  Both  rose  to  dis- 
tinction through  the  advocacy  of  an  abstract 
political  idea.  Both  became  the  chiefs  of  rival 
sections  in  a  great  civil  war. 

These  are  the  only  points  of  resemblance, 
and  the  contrasts  running  through  their  lives 
are  bold  and  radical,  It  is  unnecessary  to 
present  them  in  detail ;  they  are  comprehended 
and  expressed  in  their  opposing  leaderships. 
If  chance  or  fate  had  guided  their  parents  to 
exchange  their  routes  of  emigration  from  Ken- 
tucky ;  if  Lincoln  had  grown  up  on  a  Southern 
cotton  plantation,  and  Davis  had  split  rails  to 
fence  a  Northern  farm ;  if  the  tall  Illinois  pio- 
neer had  studied  trigonometry  at  WTest  Pcint, 
and  the  pale  Mississippi  student  had  steered  a 
flat-boat  to  New  Orleans,  education  might 
have  modified  but  would  not  have  essentially 
changed  either.  Lincoln  would  never  have  be- 
come a  political  dogmatist,  an  apostle  of  slav- 
ery, a  leader  of  rebellion ;  Davis  could  never 
have  become  the  champion  of  a  universal  hu- 
manity, the  author  of  a  decree  of  emancipation, 
the  martyr  to  liberty.  Their  natures  were  an- 
tipodal, and  it  is  perhaps  by  contemplating 
the  contrast  that  the  character  of  Davis  may 
be  best  understood. 

His  dominant  mental  traits  were  subtlety 
and  will.  His  nature  was  one  of  reserve  and 
pride.  His  biographers  give  us  no  glimpse  of 
his  private  life.  They  show  us  little  sympathy 
of  companionship,  or  sunshine  of  genial  hu- 
mor. Houston  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him 
that  he  was  "  as  ambitious  as  Lucifer  and  as 
cold  as  a  lizard."  His  fancy  lived  in  a  world 
of  masters  and  slaves.  His  education  taught 
him  nothing  but  the  law  of  subordination  and 
the  authority  of  command.  A  Democrat  by 
party  name,  he  was  an  aristocrat  in  feeling 
and  practice.  He  was  a  type  of  the  highest 
Southern  culture  and  most  exclusive  Southern 
caste.  His  social  ideas  were  of  the  past.  In 
political  theory  he  was  a  sophist,  and  not  a 
logician.  With  him,  -  consent  of  the  governed  " 
in  a  State  was  truth  ;  "  consent  of  the  sov- 
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erned  "  in  a  Territory  was  error.   "  Rebellion  " 

in  a  State  must  be  obeyed  ;  "  rebellion"  in  a 
Territory  "  must  be  crushed."  Constitutional 
forms  in  Kansas  in  the  interest  of  slavery  were 
sacred  law;  constitutional  forms  in  the  Union 
in  the  interest  of  freedom  were  flagrant  usur- 
pation. The  majority  in  a  State  was  enthroned 
freedom  ;  a  majority  in  the  nation  was  insuffer- 
able despotism.  But  even  his  central  dogma 
became  pliant  before  considerations  of  self- 


(FROM     A     PHOTOGRAPH     BY    BRADY.) 


interest.  In  his  own  State,  a  majority  of  seven 
thousand  against  Quitman  in  September  he 
treated  as  a  dangerous  political  heresy  to  be 
overthrown  by  his  personal  championship.  A 
majority  of  one  thousand  against  himself  in 
November  he  affected  to  regard  as  a  command 
to  stultify  his  own  opinions.  His  beliefs  were 
at  war  with  the  most  essential  principles  of 
American  government.  He  denied  the  truth 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  denied 
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the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule,  denied  the 
supremacy  of  the  national  Constitution.  His 
narrowness  was  of  that  type  which  craved  the 
exclusion  of  Northern  teachers  and  the  official 
censorship  of  school-books  to  keep  out  "Aboli- 
tion poison."  It  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  his 
character,  and  in  perfect  illustration  of  the  para- 
doxical theories  of  his  followers,  that,  holding 
the  lash  over  fifty  or  a  hundred  slaves,  or  exercis- 
ing an  inflexible  military  dictatorship  over  nine 
millions  of  "his  people,"  he  could  declaim  in  fer- 
vid oratory  against  the  despotism  of  a  majority. 
One  of  his  most  salient  traits  was  the 
endeavor  to  maintain  a  double  position  on  the 
question  of  disunion.  His  leadership  of  the 
"resistance"  party  in  Mississippi  in  1850-51 
gave  him  a  conspicuous  starting-point  as  an 
instigator  of  sedition,  and  while  laboring  then 
and  afterwards  to  unite  the  South  in  extreme 
political  demands,  and  in  armed  preparation 
for  war  against  the  Union  if  those  demands 
were  not  complied  with,  he  as  constantly  de- 
clared that  he  was  no  disunionist.  Of  course 
he  could  do  this  only  by  setting  at  defiance 
the  plainest  meaning  of  words  and  the  clear- 
est significance  of  acts.  As  the  slavery  con- 
test drew  to  its  culmination,  his  recklessness 
of  assertion  and  antagonism  of  declaration  on 
these  points  reached  an  extreme  entitling  them 
to  be  classed  among  the  curiosities  of  abnor- 
mal mental  phenomena.  As  a  blind  man  may 
not  be  held  responsible  for  his  description  of 
a  painting,  or  a  deaf-mute  be  expected  to  re- 
peat accurately  the  airs  of  an  opera,  so  we 
can  only  explain  Jefferson  Davis's  vehement 
denial  of  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  and  conspir- 
acy through  a  whole  decade,  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  incapable  of  understanding 
the  accepted  meaning  of  such  words  as  "  pa- 
triotism," "  loyalty"  "  allegiance,"  "  faith," 
"honor,"  and  "  duty."  On  no  other  hypothe- 
sis can  we  credit  the  honesty  of  convictions 
and  sincerity  of  expression  of  sentiments  so 
diametrically  opposed  as  the  following  which 
occur  in  the  same  speech  : 

"Neither  in  that  year  [1852],  nor  in  any  other, have 
I  ever  advocated  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  a  separa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Mississippi  from  the  Union,  except 
as  the  last  alternative,  and  have  not  considered  the 
remedies  which  lie  within  that  extreme  as  exhausted, 
or  ever  b^en  entirely  hopeless  of  their  success.  I  hold 
now,  as  announced  on  former  occasions,  that  whilst  oc- 
cupying a  seat  in  the  Senate,  I  am  bound  to  maintain 
the  Government  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  no  man- 
ner to  work  for  its  destruction  ;  that  the  obligation  of  the 
oath  of  office,  Mississippi's  honor  and  my  own,  require 
that,  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  there  should  be 
no  want  of  loyalty  to  the  Constitutional  Union.    .    .    . 

"  Whether  by  the  House  [of  Representatives]  or  by 
the  people,  if  an  Abolitionist  be  chosen  President  of 
the  United  States,  you  will  have  presented  to  you  the 
question  of  whether  you  will  permit  the  Government 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  your  avowed  and  implacable 
enemies.  Without  pausing  for  your  answer,  I  will  state 
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my  own  position  to  be  that  such  a  result  wouh' 
species  of  revolution  by  which  the  purposes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  he  destroyed,  and  the  observance  of  its 
mere  forms  entitled  to  no  respect.  In  that  event,  in 
such  manner  as  should  be  most  expedient,  I  should 
deem  it  your  duty  to  provide  for  your  safety  outside  of 
a  Union  with  those  who  have  already  shown  the  will, 
and  would  have  acquired  the  power,  to  deprive  you  of 
your  birthright  and  reduce  you  to  worse  than  th'. 
nial  dependence  of  your  fathers.  ...  As  when  I 
had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Legislature  a  year 
ago,  so  now  do  I  urge  you  to  the  needful  preparation 
to  meet  whatever  contingency  may  befall  us.  The  main- 
tenance of  our  rights  against  a  hostile  power  is  a  phys- 
ical problem  and  cannot  be  solved  by  mere  resolutions. 
Not  doubtful  of  what  the  heart  will  prompt,  it  is  not 
the  less  proper  that  due  provision  should  be  made  for 
physical  necessities.  Why  should  not  the  State  have 
an  armory  for  the  repair  of  arms,  for  the  alteration  of 
old  models  so  as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  improved 
weapons  of  the  present  day,  and  for  the  manufacture 
on  a  limited  scale  of  new  arms,  including  cannon  and 
carriages  ;  the  casting  of  shot  and  shells,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  fixed  ammunition  ? '  "* 

That  man  is  not  to  be  envied  whose  reason 
can  be  quieted  by  a  casuistry  capable  of  dis- 
covering consistency  between  these  and  anal- 
ogous propositions.  From  declarations  of  this 
quality  he  could  prove  his  record  black  or 
white,  as  occasion  demanded,  and,  in  face  of 
direct  threats  of  secession  in  Mississippi,  deny 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  without  wincing, 
that  he  had  avowed  disunion  sentiments. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  invite  the  reader  to 
a  pen-picture  of  the  man  as  he  appeared  in 
the  Senate  (May  8th,  i860)  shortly  before  he 
led  the  South,  with  open  eyes,  into  that  drama 
of  disaster,  suffering,  and  blood  of  which  he 
was  the  fatal  inspiration  : 

"  The  crowd  in  the  galleries  give  a  buzz  of  relief, 
and  everybody  tells  his  right-hand  man,  '  Here  he 
comes;  that  's  Jeff  Davis.'  And  can  it  be  possible 
that  he  proposes  to  make  a  speech  ?  You  are  sur- 
prised to  see  him  walking.  Why,  that  is  the  face  of  a 
corpse,  the  form  of  a  skeleton.  Look  at  the  haggard, 
sunken,  weary  eye,  the  thin,  white  wrinkled  lips 
clasped  close  upon  the  teeth  in  anguish.  That  is  the 
mouth  of  a  brave  but  impatient  sufferer.  See  the 
ghastly  white,  hollow,  bitterly  puckered  cheek,  the 
high,  sharp  cheek-bone,  the  pale  brow  full  of  fine 
wrinkles,  the  grizzly  hair,  prematurely  gray ;  and  see 
the  thin,  bloodless,  bony,  nervous  hands  !  He  depos- 
its his  documents  upon  his  desk,  and  sinks  into  his 
chair  as  if  incapable  of  rising.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
Vice-President  gives  his  desk  a  blow  with  his  ivory 
hammer,  calls  for  profound  order,  and  states  '  that  the 
senator  from  Mississippi '  has  the  floor.  Davis  rises 
with  a  smile.  His  speech  was  closely  reasoned,  and 
his  words  were  well  chosen.  Once  in  a  while  he  pleases 
his  hearers  by  a  happy  period;  but  it  was  painfully 
evident  that  he  was  ill." 

Montgomery  having  witnessed  the  glories 
of  such  an  inauguration  pageant  as  could  be 
extemporized,  Davis  proceeded  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  Cabinet.  Toombs  of  Georgia  was 
made  Secretary  of  State;  Memminger  of  South 
Carolina  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Walker 

*Jefferson  Davis,  speech  at  Tackson,  Mississippi,  Xov. 
nth,  1858.  In  "  Daily  Mississippian,"  Nov.  15th,  1S5S. 
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o\  Alabama  Secretary  oi  War;  Mallory  of 
Florida  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Reagan  of 
is  Postmaster-General;  and  Benjamin  of 
Louisiana  Attorney-General.  Various  acts  of 
the  Provisional  Congress  authorized  the  new 
utive  to  continue  the  organization  of  the 
Isional  government  of  the  Confederate 
States.  A  regular  army  of  about  10,000  men 
was  ordered  to  be  established;  a  navy  of  10 
1  gun-boats  authorized  to  be  constructed 
orpurchased;  100,000  volunteers  for  12  months 
authorized  to  be  enlisted,  and  existing  State 
troops  to  be  received  into  the  provisional 
army.  A  loan  of  $15,000,000  was  authorized, 
and  an  export  duty  on  cotton  of  y%  cent  per 
pound  levied,  to  pay  principal  and  interest. 
Among  the  first  executive  acts,  Davis  assumed 
control  of  military  operations  in  the  several 
seceded  States ;  and  his  Secretary  of  War 
(March  9th)  made  a  requisition  for  11,000  vol- 
unteers, for  contingent  service  at  Charleston, 
Pensacola,  and  other  points.  Agents  were  dis- 
patched to  Europe  to  purchase  material  of 
war ;  and  to  obtain  if  possible  a  recognition  of 
the  Confederate  States  by  foreign  powers.  As 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  immediate  necessity, 
a  commission  of  three  persons  was  appointed 
to  proceed  to  Washington,  to  bring  about  the 
peaceful  acquiescence  of  the  United  States  in 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Union. 

THE    CONSTITUTIONAL   AMENDMENT. 

The  disunion  conspirators  had  good  reason 
to  show  symptoms  of  dismay  at  the  Cabinet 
regime  to  which  Mr.  Buchanan  yielded  di- 
rection and  authority  in  the  last  days  of  the 
year  i860.  Hitherto,  not  alone  in  shaping 
a  policy  of  non-coercion  and  preventing  re- 
enforcements,  but  in  numerous  minor  matters 
as  well,  had  the  complicity  of  Cobb,  Floyd, 
and  Thompson  enabled  them  to  turn  the  va- 
ried agencies  of  the  Government  againstits  own 
life.  Under  the  new  dispensation  these  prac- 
tices instantly  came  to  an  end.  For  the  mo- 
ment Mr.  Buchanan  was  in  a  patriotic  mood, 
and  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Black,  Holt, 
and  Stanton  yielded  his  consent  to  a  number 
of  measures  he  had  for  two  months  persistently 
neglected.  For  the  first  time  since  his  arrival 
in  Washington,  General  Scott  was  permitted 
to  notify  commanders  of  forts  and  garrisons  to 
be  on  the  alert  against  surprise ;  and  though 
this  admonition  came  too  late  to  inspirit  and 
reassure  many  a  wavering  officer,  it  had  the 
direct  effect  of  saving  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant military  posts  on  the  gulf.  Reinforce- 
ments were  resolved  upon.  The  policy  of 
defending  the  national  capital  was  discussed 
and  adopted.  At  least  one  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet placed  himself  in  confidential  communi- 


cation with  leading  Republicans  and  unionists 
in  Congress,  and  counsel  and  warning  in  behalf 
of  the  Government  were  freely  interchanged 
and  faithfully  observed.  Preeminent  in  his  op- 
portunities and  services  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture was  the  new  Secretary  of  War,  Joseph 
Holt,  of  Kentucky.  He  had  been  a  life-long 
Democrat  and  a  stubborn  partisan  ;  but  above 
everything  else  he  was  a  patriot.  Under  his 
administration  the  War  Department  was  no 
longer  a  bureau  of  insurrection. 

The  Cabinet  regime  consisted  mainly  of  the 
combined  will  and  energy  of  four  leading- 
members, — Black,  Secretary  of  State ;  Dix,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury;  Holt,  Secretary  of  War; 
and  Stanton,  Attorney- General.  Neither  their 
relation  to  the  President  nor  to  each  other  can 
be  very  clearly  made  out.  Their  loyal  activity 
was  still  occasionally  hampered  by  Buchanan's 
stubbornness  and  timidity.  On  some  points 
they  appear  to  have  had  very  different  views, 
but  the  daily  stress  and  danger  in  which  they 
moved  compelled  mutual  tolerance  and  tacit  co- 
operation. They  had  indeed  one  common  bond 
of  union.  Now  that  the  conspiracy  was  so  fully 
revealed  they  battled  against  it  manfully,  not 
with  any  proximate  hope  of  crushing  it,  but  to 
tide  over  the  peril  to  the  end  of  the  presidential 
term,  to  be  able  to  lay  down  their  responsibili- 
ties with  honor.  Their  services  in  detail  cannot 
be  here  recorded,  but  the  principal  duty  which 
they  successfully  performed,  the  protection  of 
the  national  capital,  needs  special  mention. 

In  the  early  days  of  January,  1861,  Wash- 
ington city  was  the  natural  focus  of  the  seces- 
sion excitement  pervading  the  South;  and  the 
capital  seemed  to  lean  towards  the  prevailing 
mania.  Seditious  harangues  in  Congress  were 
applauded  from  well-filled  galleries,  and  society 
feasted  and  flattered  the  most  daring  fire-eaters. 
So  strong  was  this  Southern  drift  of  local  sen- 
timent that  the  Federal  city  began  to  be  con- 
fidently looked  upon  by  the  conspirators  as  the 
prospective  capital  of  a  Southern  Confederacy. 
Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  the  early  consum- 
mation of  such  a  scheme  but  the  secession  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  of  which  the  signs 
were  becoming  only  too  abundant.  Reasoning 
from  this  to  plausible  consequences,  the  cool- 
est heads  began  to  fear  a  popular  outbreak  to 
seize  upon  the  buildings  and  archives  of  the 
Government ;  and  as  a  final  result  forcibly  to 
prevent  the  inauguration  of  the  President-elect. 
Buchanan  affected  not  to  share  these 
apprehensions.  Nevertheless  he  acknowl- 
edged his  duty  and  purpose  to  preserve  the 
peace,  and  authorized  the  necessary  precau- 
tions. On  the  9th  of  January,  therefore,  Col- 
onel Charles  P.  Stone,  chosen  for  that  duty  by 
General  Scott,  submitted  a  memorandum  in 
which  he  sketched  a  plan  for  the  defense  of 
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Washington,  which  was  adopted,  and  under 
which  Colonel  Stone  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  and  ordered  to  organize  and  drill  the 
militia  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  duty 
he  faithfully  discharged,  and  on  the  5th  of 
February  reported  the  existence  of  some 
thirteen  volunteer  companies,  constituting  a 
total  of  925  men,  "which  can  be  at  once  called 
into  service";  adding  also,  "the  number  of 
volunteers  for  service  can  be  doubled  within 
seven  days  with  proper  facilities."  Not  under- 
rating either  the  moral  or  military  aid  of  raw 
levies  of  militia,  General  Scott  was  neverthe- 
less too  old  a  soldier  to  rely  exclusively  upon 
them  in  an  emergency.  He  therefore  obtained 
consent  to  concentrate  at  the  capital  available 
regular  forces  to  the  number  of  eight  compa- 
nies, a  total  of  about  480  men. 

Stanton,  appointed  Attorney-General  on  the 
20th  of  December,  was,  with  his  ardent  and 
positive  nature,  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  uncompromising  unionists  in  the  Cabinet. 
For  him,  the  expulsion  of  Floyd,  the  reinforce- 
ment of  Sumter,  and  the  other  military  pre- 
cautions hastily  ordered,  were  not  yet  suffi- 
cient. Charing  under  the  President's  painful 
tardiness,  he  turned  to  Congress  as  a  means 
for  exposing  and  thwarting  the  intrigues  of  the 
conspirators.  Sacrificing  his  party  attachments 
to  the  paramount  demands  of  national  safety, 
he  placed  himself  in  confidential  correspond- 
ence with  Republican  leaders  in  that  body, 
giving  and  receiving  advice  as  to  the  best 
means  of  preserving  the  Government. 

On  the  8th  of  January  Mr.  Buchanan  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  a  special  message  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  discussing  also  the  rumors 
of  hostile  designs  against  the  capital.  The 
Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
seized  the  occasion  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  Investigation,  of  which  Mr. 
Howard,  of  Michigan,  was  made  chairman.  He 
has  left  us  an  interesting  account  of  its  origin 
and  purpose  : 

"  That  committee  was  raised  at  the  request  of  loyal 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  resolutions  came  from 
them,  and  were  placed  in  my  hands  with  a  request  that 
I  should  offer  them  and  thus  become,  if  they  should 
pass,  chairman  of  the  committee.  At  first  I  refused  to 
assume  so  fearful  a  responsibility.  But  being  urged  to 
do  so  by  members  and  senators,  I  at  last  consented,  on 
condition  that  the  Speaker  would  allow  me  to  nom- 
inate two  members  of  the  committee.  I  selected  Mr. 
Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  elected  as  a  Democrat,  but 
he  was  true  as  steel,  and  a  good  lawyer.  I  do  not  know 
that  Mr.  Stanton  wrote  the  resolutions  creating  the 
committee.  I  did  not  see  him  write  them.  I  never 
heard  him  say  he  wrote  them.  It  would  be  easier,  how- 
ever, to  persuade  me  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  write 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  than  that  Mr.  Stan- 
ton did  not  write  those  resolutions." 

With  this  committee  Mr.  Stanton  and  per- 
haps other  members  of  the  Cabinet  continued 


to  correspond  confidentially  and  cooperate. 
This  has  been  characterized  as  disrespect  and 

treachery  to  their  chief;  but  in  the  face  of 
Mr.  JJuchanan's  repeated  neglect  and  avowed 
impotence  to  resist  open  insurrection,  discrim- 
inating history  will  applaud  the  act.  The 
committee  found  no  substantial  proof  of  an 
organized  plot  to  seize  the  capital ;  neverthe- 
less its  investigation  and  report  quieted  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  timid,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  afforded  a  warning  to  mischief-makers  that 
the  authorities  were  on  the  alert  and  would 
make  such  an  enterprise  extremely  hazardous. 

While  the  Howard  Committee  was  yet  pur- 
suing its  inquiry,  and  as  the  day  for  counting 
the  presidential  vote  approached,  General  Scott 
requested  permission  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  bring  several  additional  companies  of 
regulars  from  Fortress  Monroe,  to  be  replaced 
by  recruits.  This  would  augment  his  regulars 
to  some  seven  hundred  men,  which,  with  the 
police  and  militia,  he  deemed  sufficient  for  all 
contingencies.  Before  the  day  arrived  a  con- 
fidential arrangement  of  signals  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  officers,  the  regular  troops  being 
placed  under  command  of  Colonel  Harvey 
Brown.  General  instructions  were  issued  in 
strict  confidence,  and  to  officers  alone.  The 
militia  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  vari- 
ous bridges  of  the  Potomac ;  the  regulars  were 
stationed  at  convenient  points  in  the  city. 

Happily  no  alarm  occurred.  On  the  13th 
of  February  an  unusually  large  and  brilliant 
throng  filled  the  galleries  of  the  Flouse  of 
Representatives  to  witness  the  proceedings 
of  the  presidential  count.  Vice-President 
Breckinridge,  one  of  the  defeated  candidates, 
presided  over  the  joint  convention  of  the  two 
Houses.  Senator  Douglas,  another,  was  on 
the  floor,  and  moved  to  dispense  with  certain 
tedious  routine.  The  sealed  returns  of  the 
electoral  votes,  cast  by  the  chosen  colleges  of 
the  several  States  on  the  5th  of  December, 
were  opened  and  registered.  The  tellers  offi- 
cially declared  the  result  already  known,  viz.: 
that  Lincoln  had  received  180  votes;  Breck- 
inridge, 72  ;  Bell,  39 ;  Douglas,  12.  Vice-Pres- 
ident Breckinridge  thereupon  announced  that 
"  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  having  received 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electoral 
votes,  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years  commencing  the  4th  of  March, 
1861." 

To  comprehend  more  clearly  the  transac- 
tions growing  out  of  the  event,  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  that  immediately  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Cabinet  regime  it  was  resolved  to  send 
reenforcernents  to  Fort  Sumter.  The  first 
arrangement  was  to  dispatch  them  in  the 
sloop-of-war  Brooklyn ;  but  owing  to  certain 
difficulties    and   objections   which   presented 
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themselves,  General  Scott  decided  to  send  two 
hundred  recruits  with  supplies  from  New  York 
in    the  merchant  steamer  Star  of  the   West, 

hoping  she  might  enter  the  harbor  and  effect 
their  Landing  at  the  fort  without  suspicion  of 
her  real  errand.  But,  among  others,  Secretary 
Thompson,  who  was  still  a  member  of  Buchan- 
Cabinet,sent  the  Charleston  conspirators 
notice  of  her  coming.  When  on  the  morning 
of  January  9th  about  daylight  the  Star  of  the 
West  attempted  her  entrance,  she  was  fired 
upon  from  a  battery  which  had  been  erected 
since  New  Year's  Day  under  the  order  of 
Governor  Pickens;  and,  though  the  vessel 
suhereii  no  serious  injury,  the  apparent  danger 
raised  the  officers  to  desist  from  their  attempt 
and  turn  and  run  the  vessel  out  of  the  harbor. 
The  whole  occurrence  came  upon  Major 
Anderson  unexpectedly  ;  and  before  he  could 
well  comprehend  the  design  or  decide  to  en- 
courage or  assist  the  ship  with  the  guns  of 
Fort  Sumter,  she  had  retreated,  and  the  op- 
portunity was  gone.  But  the  insult  to  the  na- 
tional flag  roused  his  anger,  and  he  demanded 
an  apology  from  Governor  Pickens  for  the 
hostile  act.  So  far  from  retracting  or  apologiz- 
ing, however,  the  governor  boldly  avowed  and 
sustained  his  conduct ;  and  Major  Anderson, 
instead  of  making  good  the  threat  which  ac- 
companied his  demand,  proposed  as  an  alter- 
native to  "  refer  the  whole  matter  to  my  Gov- 
ernment." With  great  tact  Governor  Pickens 
at  the  same  time  made  use  of  the  occasion  to 
send  Attorney-General  Hayne,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  President  Buchanan,  bearing  a  new 
written  demand  (the  third  one  made  by  the 
State),  for  the  possession  of  the  forts  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor ;  and  the  two  messengers  arrived 
in  Washington  on  the  13th  of  January.  But 
the  central  cabal  at  Washington,  which  in  its 
caucus  resolutions  of  January  5th  had  issued 
orders  for  immediate  secession,  seeing  the 
danger  and  complication  likely  to  arise  from 
this  headlong  separate  action  of  South  Caro- 
lina's governor,  now  took  possession  of  Hayne 
and  his  mission.  By  a  skillful  device  of  dila- 
tory diplomacy  they  kept  open  the  question 
of  the  demand  Hayne  had  been  instructed  to 
make,  and  thereby  prolonged  the  military 
truce  at  Charleston  which  it  involved,  until 
the  6th  of  February  following,  when  Secretary 
of  War  Holt  officially  wrote  the  President's 
refusal  of  the  governor's  demand.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  course  to  the  conspirators  be- 
came quickly  apparent.  Between  the  12th  of 
January  and  the  6th  of  February  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Charleston  worked  day  and  night  in 
building  batteries  and  preparing  men  and  ma- 
terial to  attack  Sumter.  Jn  other  States  the 
processes  of  secession,  seizure,  drill,  equipment, 
and  organization  had  also  been  going  on  with 


similar  activity.  Receiving  no  effective  dis- 
couragement or  check,  the  various  elements 
of  rebellion  had  finally  united  in  a  provisional 
congress  at  Montgomery,  which  two  days 
later  (February  8th)  perfected  a  provisional 
government  for  the  rebellion. 

As  part  of  the  same  intrigue  another  incident, 
which  for  convenience  may  be  called  the  Fort 
Pickens  truce,  must  also  be  mentioned.  One 
of  the  most  important  naval  and  military  sta- 
tions of  the  United  States  was  that  at  Pensa- 
cola,  Florida.  Near  it  on  the  mainland  were 
Fort  Barrancas  and  Fort  McRae,  and  on 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  immediately  opposite,  Fort 
Pickens,  a  powerful  work,  built  for  a  war  gar- 
rison of  1260  men,  but  now  entirely  empty. 
Lieutenant  Slemmer  held  military  command 
with  a  garrison  of  only  forty- six  men,  in  Fort 
Barrancas.  When  on  January  3d  General  Scott 
under  the  Cabinet  regime  admonished  him  to 
prevent  the  seizure  of  these  forts  by  surprise, 
Slemmer  repeated  the  strategy  of  Anderson, 
spiking  the  guns  and  destroying  the  powder 
in  Barrancas  and  McRae,  and  transferring  his 
command,  increased  by  thirty  ordinary  seamen 
from  the  Navy  Yard,  with  all  available  sup- 
plies, to  Fort  Pickens,  on  the  9th,  10th,  and 
nth  of  January.  Lieutenant  Slemmer  was  not 
a  moment  too  quick.  The  Florida  convention 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  on  the  10th, 
and  two  days  afterwards  a  regiment  of  Florida 
and  Alabama  rebels  appeared  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  Navy  Yard  and  the  two  aban- 
doned forts.  A  considerable  rebel  force  was 
within  a  short  time  concentrated  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  Fort  Pickens,  but  in  the  mean 
time  sundry  ships  of  war  had  been  ordered 
there  by  the  Government.  On  January  21st 
the  Brooklyn,  with  a  company  of  regular 
artillery  under  Captain  Vodges,was  dispatched 
thither  as  a  further  reenforcement  to  the  fort. 
The  rebels  now  perceiving  that  this  prepon- 
derance of  military  strength  might  enable  the 
Government  to  recapture  the  Navy  Yard,  the 
central  cabal  at  Washington  resorted  to  an 
intrigue  to  paralyze  it.  They  proposed  that 
"  no  attack  would  be  made  on  the  fort  if  its 
present  status  should  be  suffered  to  remain," 
thus  beguiling  President  Buchanan  into  a  new 
truce.  A  joint  order  was  thereupon  issued  by 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy,  January 
29th,  that  Captain  Vodges's  artillery  company 
should  not  be  landed  from  the  Brooklyn 
"  unless  said  fort  shall  be  attacked  or  prepara- 
tions made  for  its  attack."  The  advantages  of 
this  stipulation  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  in- 
surrection, and  its  existence  proved  a  most 
mischievous  complication,  and  caused  perilous 
delay  when  the  new  Lincoln  Administration 
began  its  dealings  with  the  rebellion. 

Want  of  space  forbids  us  to   review  the 
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debates  and  proceedings  of  Congress  during 
the  winter  of  1860-61  further  than  to  note  the 
complete  failure  of  the  projects  of  compromise 
which  were  originated  in  and  out  of  it,  and 
brought  to  its  attention.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee of  Thirteen  ended  by  reporting  an  irrecon- 
cilable disagreement.  The  various  propositions 
which  were  apparently  adopted  by  the  House 
Committee  of  Thirty-three  proved  to  be  noth- 
ing but  the  resolves  of  the  several  minority 
factions  of  that  committee,  and  commanded 
no  united  support  when  reported  to  the  House. 
The  Peace  Conference  terminated  its  labors 
by  certain  recommendations  receiving  only  a 
minority  vote  of  that  body,  and  Congress,  to 
which  these  recommendations  were  sent,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  So  also  cer- 
tain other  propositions  of  adjustment  offered 
in  Congress,  known  as  the  "  Crittenden  Com- 
promise," failed  equally  of  acceptance. 

Nevertheless  these  many  efforts  were  not 
entirely  barren  of  result.  At  a  point  where  it 
was  least  expected,  they  contributed  to  the 
adoption  by  Congress  of  a  measure  of  adjust- 
ment which  might  have  restored  harmony  to 
the  country  if  the  rebellion  of  the  cotton-States 
had  not  been  originated  and  controlled  by  a 
conspiracy  bent  upon  revolution  as  its  prime 
and  ultimate  object.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
just  at  the  dawn  of  the  civil  war  through  which 
slavery  rushed  to  a  swift  self-destruction,  that 
institution  received  the  largest  recognition  and 
concession  ever  given  it  in  American  legislation. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three 
was  made  about  the  middle  of  January,  but 
at  that  time  none  of  its  six  propositions  or  rec- 
ommendations commanded  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  secession  stage  of  the  revolution 
was  just  culminating.  All  was  excitement  and 
surprise  over  the  ordinances  of  the  cotton- 
States  and  the  seizure,  without  actual  collision 
or  bloodshed,  of  the  several  Southern  forts  and 
arsenals.  The  retirement  of  the  Southern  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  the  meeting  of  the  rev- 
olutionary leaders,  to  unite  and  construct  their 
provisional  government  at  Montgomery,  pro- 
longed what  was  to  the  public  a  succession  of 
dramatic  and  spectacular  incidents  resembling 
the  movements  of  a  political  campaign,  rather 
than  the  serious  progress  of  a  piece  of  orderly 
business-like  statesmanship.  The  North  could 
not  yet  believe  that  the  designs  of  the  cotton- 
State  hotspurs  were  so  desperate. 

The  more  conservative  Congressmen  from 
the  North  and  from  the  border  States  still 
hoped  that  good  might  come  if  an  effort  of 
conciliation  and  compromise  were  once  more 
renewed.  Accordingly,  near  the  close  of  the 
session  (February  27th,  1861),  Mr.  Corwin, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three,  brought  forward  one  of  the  propositions 


which  had  been  reported  more  than  a  month 
before  from  his  committee.  The  original  re- 
port proposed  in  substance  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  providing  that  any  constitu- 
tional interference  with  slavery  must  origi] 
with  the  slave-States,  and  have  the  unanimous 
assent  of  all  the  States  to  become  valid  Mr. 
Corwin  by  an  amendment  changed  the  p] 
seologyand  purport  to  the  following: 

"  Article  13.    No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the 
Constitution  which  will  authorize  or  give  to  C01 
the  power  to  abolish  or  interfere  within  any  Slate  with 
the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  per- 
sons held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  State. ;' 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  House 
on  February  28th,  yeas  133,  nays  65.  The  Sen- 
ate also  passed  it  during  the  night  preceding 
the  4th  of  March,  though  in  the  journals  of 
Congress  it  appears  dated  as  of  March  2d. 
The  variation  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  legislative  day  of  the  journals  frequently 
runs  through  two  or  more  calendar  days.  In 
that  body  the  vote  was,  yeas  24,  nays  12, 
and  it  was  approved  by  President  Buchanan 
probably  only  an  hour  or  two  before  the  inau- 
guration of  his  successor. 

Mr.  Lincoln  alluded  to  this  amendment  in  his 
inaugural  address,  reciting  its  substance  and 
giving  it  his  unreserved  approval.  "  I  under- 
stand," he  said,  "  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  —  which  amendment,  how- 
ever, I  have  not  seen — has  passed  Congress, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
never  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  States,  including  that  of  persons  held  to 
service.  To  avoid  misconstruction  of  what  I 
have  said,  I  depart  from  my  purpose  not  to 
speak  of  particular  amendments  so  far  as  to 
say  that,  holding  such  a  provision  to  now  be 
implied  constitutional  law,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  its  being  made  express  and  irrevocable." 
The  new  Lincoln  Administration  soon  after 
transmitted  this  Joint  Resolution  to  the  several 
States  to  receive  their  official  action.  But 
nothing  came  of  it.  The  South  gave  no  re- 
sponse to  the  overture  for  peace,  and  in  the 
North  it  was  lost  sight  of  amid  the  overshad- 
owing events  that  immediately  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  South  commit- 
ted its  great  political  blunder.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  in  the  prevailing  anxiety  for  com- 
promise this  constitutional  amendment  might 
have  been  ratified  by  the  necessary  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  Had  the  Southern  lead- 
ers been  sincere  in  their  professed  apprehen- 
sions for  the  security  of  their  slave  property 
and  polity  in  their  own  States,  here  was  an 
effectual  and  practically  a  perpetual  guaranty, 
offered  in  good  faith  as  such.  Their  neglect 
and  rejection  of  it  shows  that  it  was  not  dread 
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of  ultimate  abolition,  but  chagrin  and  a  species 

of  gambler's  desperation  at  the  present  and 
prospective  loss  of  political  domination  for 
which  they  rushed  headlong  into  revolution. 


THE    PRESIDENT-ELECT. 

Among    the    first    congratulations    which 
edin  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  terse  greet- 
ing from  Governor  Chase,  dated  November 
7th,  that  admirably  expressed  the  prevalent 

feeling. 

"You  are  President-elect.  I  congratulate  you  and 
thank  God.  The  great  object  of  my  wishes  and  labors 
for  nineteen  years  is  accomplished  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  slave  power.  The  space  is  now  clear  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  policy  of  Freedom  on  safe  and  firm 
grounds.  The  lead  is  yours.  The  responsibility  is  vast. 
May  God  strengthen  you  for  your  great  duties."* 

Day  after  day  confirmed  the  completeness 
of  the  Republican  victory,  and  two  weeks  after 
election  the  city  of  Springfield  was  in  all  the 
blaze  and  glory  of  a  great  celebration  to  sig- 
nalize the  result.  Projected  merely  as  a  local 
jubilee,  it  called  to  the  city  crowds  of  rejoic- 
ing strangers.  Though  he  had  not  said  a  pub- 
lic word  during  the  campaign,  Mr.  Lincoln 
could  not  on  this  occasion  refuse  the  sound  of 
his  voice  to  the  huge  torch-light  procession, 
and  the  crowds  of  his  neighbors  a -id  friends 
whose  shouts  called  him  to  the  door  of  his  mod- 
est home.  It  was  not  the  voice  of  partisan 
exultation,  however,  but  of  patriotic  liberality. 

"  Friends  and  fellow-citizens,"  said  he,  "  please  ex- 
case  me  on  this  occasion  from  making  a  speech.  I 
thank  you  in  common  with  all  those  who  have  thought 
fit  by  their  votes  to  indorse  the  Republican  cause.  I 
rejoice  with  you  in  the  success  which  has  thus  far  at- 
tended that  cause.  Yet  in  all  our  rejoicings,  let  us 
neither  express  nor  cherish  any  hard  feelings  toward 
any  citizen  who  by  his  vote  has  differed  with  us.  Let 
us  at  all  times  remember  that  all  American  citizens  are 
brothers  of  a  common  country,  and  should  dwell  to- 
gether in  the  bonds  of  fraternal  feeling." 

We  will  perceive  hereafter  how  in  this  sim- 
ple utterance  of  his  opening  presidential  ca- 
reer he  struck  the  keynote  of  blended  firmness 
and  charity,  which  was  to  become  the  charac- 
teristic of  his  Administration. 

>r  some  months  Springfield  now  became 
the  Mecca  of  American  politics.  Transient 
travelers  and  casual  visitors  tarried  for  a  few 
hours  to  shake  hands  with  the  newly  chosen 
chief;  correspondents  of  leading  newspapers 
established  temporary  headquarters  from  which 
id  their  readers  pen-pictures  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  his  daily  habits,  his  home 
and  public  surroundings,  and  to  catch  the 
flying  and  often  contradictory  rumors  of  his 
probable   intentions.     Artists  came  to  paint 

*  Chase  to  Lincoln,  Nov.  17th,  i860.  Warden,  "Life 
of  Chase,"  p.  364. 


his  portrait,  ambitious  politicians  to  note  new 
party  currents,  and  veteran  statesmen  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  favorite  theories  or  the  ad- 
vancement of  faithful  adherents. 

To  all  outside  appearance  Lincoln  remained 
unchanged.  In  the  unpretending  two-story 
frame  house  which  constituted  his  home,  his 
daily  routine  continued  as  before,  except  that 
his  door  was  oftener  opened  to  welcome  the 
curious  visitor  or  to  shelter  the  confidential 
discussion  of  ominous  occurrences  in  national 
affairs.  His  daily  public  occupation  was  still  to 
proceed  to  the  governor's  office  in  the  State- 
house,  to  receive  the  cordial  and  entirely  uncer- 
emonious greetings  of  high  or  low, —  whosoever 
chose  to  enter  at  the  open  door, —  and  in  the 
interim  to  keep  himself  informed,  by  means 
of  the  daily-increasing  budget  of  letters  and 
newspapers,  of  the  events  of  the  country  at 
large,  and  to  give  directions  to  his  private  sec- 
retary as  to  what  replies  should  be  made  to 
important  communications.  Beyond  the  arri- 
val of  distinguished  visitors,  there  was  in  all 
this  no  sign  of  elevation  or  rulership  ;  he  was 
still  the  same  kind  neighbor  and  genial  com- 
panion, who,  whether  on  the  street,  in  his  of- 
fice, or  at  his  fireside,  had  for  every  one  he 
met  the  same  familiar  nod  or  smile  or  cheering 
word, —  the  same  bearing  which  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  had  made  his  name  a  household 
synonym  of  manly  affection,  virtue,  and  honor. 

Under  this  quiet  exterior  and  commonplace 
routine  he  was,  however,  already  undergoing 
most  anxious  and  harassing  labors.  Day  by 
day  the  horizon  of  politics  gathered  gloom,— 
there  were  signs  of  disunion  in  the  South,  of 
discord  in  Congress,  of  weakness  in  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's administration.  The  theory  of  seces- 
sion became  the  theme  of  every  newspaper 
and  the  staple  question  of  his  daily  visitors. 
Even  upon  theories  Lincoln  maintained  a  pru- 
dent reserve.  Nevertheless  his  qualified  com- 
ments to  friends  were  prompt  and  clear.  "  My 
own  impression  is,"  said  he  (November  15th), 
"  leaving  myself  room  to  modify  the  opinion 
if  upon  a  further  investigation  1  should  see  fit 
to  do  so,  that  this  Government  possesses  both 
the  authority  and  the  power  to  maintain  its 
own  integrity.  That,  however,  is  not  the  ugly 
point  of  this  matter.  The  ugly  point  is  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  Government  together 
by  force,  as  ours  should  be  a  government  of 
fraternity."  Later  (December  13th)  he  for- 
mulated his  opinion  a  little  more  in  detail. 
"  The  very  existence,"  said  he,  "  of  a  general 
and  national  government  implies  the  legal 
power,  right,  and  duty  of  maintaining  its  own 
integrity.  This,  if  not  expressed,  is  at  least 
implied  in  the  Constitution.  The  right  of  a 
State  to  secede  is  not  an  open  or  debatable 
question.    It  was  fully  discussed  in  Jackson's 
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time,  and  denied  not  only  by  him,  but  by  the 
vote  of  Congress.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  President 
to  execute  the  laws  and  maintain  the  existing 
Government.  He  cannot  entertain  any  prop- 
osition for  dissolution  or  dismemberment.  He 
was  not  elected  for  any  such  purpose.  As  a 
matter  of  theoretical  speculation  it  is  proba- 
bly true,  that  if  the  people,  with  whom  the 
whole  question  rests,  should  become  tired  of 
the  present  government,  they  may  change  it  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution."* 

The  secrets  of  the  incipient  rebellion,  and 
the  treachery  and  conspiracy  of  a  portion  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  which  have  been  al- 
ready so  fully  laid  bare  from  data  only  since 
become  accessible,  neither  Mr.  Lincoln  nor 
any  one  save  the  actors  themselves  had  then 
any  means  of  knowing.  But  in  addition  to 
other  current  sources  of  information  the  con- 
fidential letters  of  Captain  Abner  Doubleday, 
second  in  command  at  Fort  Moultrie,  written 
to  the  captain's  brother  in  New  York,  were, 
so  long  as  mail  communication  remained,  for- 
warded to  the  President-elect,  giving  him  an 
inside  view  of  matters  at  that  critical  post. 

Most  important,  however,  in  its  influence, 
and  most  valuable  in  its  possible  as  well  as 
actual  consequences,  were  the  correspondence 
and  unity  of  patriotic  confidence  which  estab- 
lished themselves  at  an  early  day  between  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  General  Scott.  The  general  was 
evidently  somewhat  proud  of  his  famous 
"Views,"  written  to  President  Buchanan  un- 
der date  of  October  29th,  i860,  as  a  political 
suggestion.  He  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  same 
to  the  President-elect,  as  he  had  done  to  many 
other  gentlemen  of  prominence.  A  brief  ac- 
knowledgment was  written  in  reply  (Novem- 
ber 9th) : 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  tenders  his  sincere  thanks  to  General 
Scott  for  the  copy  of  his  '  views,  etc.,'  which  is  received ; 
and  especially  for  this  renewed  manifestation  of  his  pa- 
triotic purposes  as  a  citizen,  connected  as  it  is  with 
his  high  official  position  and  most  distinguished  char- 
acter as  a  military  captain."  t 

The  delicate  compliment  and  dignified  re- 
serve made  their  impression  on  the  old  hero. 
Called  to  Washington  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  smarting  under  the  neglect  of 
Secretary  Floyd  and  the  discouraging  indiffer- 
ence of  President  Buchanan,  his  hopes  turned 
toward  tne  elect  of  the  people  at  Springfield. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  (December  17th)  that 
a  personal  and  political  friend  of  long  stand- 
ing called  upon  the  general,  and  in  a  confiden- 
tial but  frank  interview  learned  from  his  own 
lips  the  alarming  dangers  of  the  Govern- 
ment,—  the  neglect  of  the  Administration  to 

*  Nicolay,  Manuscript  Memoranda, 
t  Lincoln  to  Scott,  Nov.  9th,  i860.  Unpublished  MS. 
X  Washburne  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  17th,  i860.     Unpub- 
lished MS. 


send  reinforcements,  the  defenseless  situation 
of  Fort  Moultrie,  and  that  Sumter,  the  key  of 
Charleston  Harbor,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob. 

"  None  of  his  suggestions  or  recommendations  have 
been  acted  upon,  and  of  course  he  is  powei 
anything  further,  but  his  heart  is  sound  and  tru':.  '  I 
wish  to  God,'  said  he,'  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  office.' 
He  continued,  '  I  do  not  know  him,  but  I  believe  him 
a  true,  honest, and  conservative  man.'  Then  he  asked 
earnestly,  '  Mr.  Washburne,  is  he  a.  firm  man  ?  '  I  an- 
swered that  I  had  known  you  long  and  well  and  thnt 
you  would  discharge  your  duty,  and  your  whole  duty, 
in  the  sight  of  the  furnace  seven  times  heated,  lie 
then  said  resolutely  and  hopefully,  'All  is  not  lost.'  "  % 

In  response  to  this  patriotic  expression  of 
the  general,  the  return  mail  carried  back  the 
following  letter  from  Lincoln  to  Washburne: 

"  Springfield,  III.,  Dec.  21st,  i860. 
"Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Last  night  I  received  your  letter 
giving  an  account  of  your  interview  with  General 
Scott,  and  for  which  I  thank  you.  Please  present  my 
respects  to  the  general,  and  tell  him,  confidentially,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  him  to  be  as  well  prepared  as  he 
can  to  either  hold  or  retake  the  forts,  as  the  case  may 
require,  at  and  after  the  inauguration. 

"  Yours  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln."  || 

A  little  later  Mr.  Lincoln  again  sent  mes- 
sages of  esteem  and  confidence  to  the  general 
by  Senators  Cameron  and  Baker,  who  made 
visits  to  Springfield. 

"  I  have  seen  General  Scott,"  writes  Cameron  in  re- 
ply (January  3d),  "  who  bids  me  say  he  will  be  glad 
to  act  under  your  orders  in  all  ways  to  preserve  the 
Union.  He  says  Mr.  Buchanan  at  last  has  called  on 
him  to  see  that  order  shall  be  preserved  at  the  inaugu- 
ration, in  this  District ;  that  for  this  purpose  he  has  or- 
dered here  two  companies  of  flying  artillery,  and  that 
he  will  organize  the  militia  and  have  himself  sworn  in 
as  a  constable.  The  old  warrior  is  roused,  and  he  will 
be  equal  to  the  occasion.  "  § 

This  statement  was  repeated  in  an  autograph 
note  from  the  general  himself  on  the  following 
day: 

"  Lieutenant-General  Scott  is  highly  gratified  with 
the  favorable  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent-elect as  he  learns  through  Senators  Baker  and 
Cameron,  also  personal  friends  of  General  S.,  who  is 
happy  to  reciprocate  his  highest  respect  and  esteem. 
The  President-elect  may  rely  with  confidence  on  Gen- 
eral S.'s  utmost  exertions  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try (the  Union)  both  before  and  after  the  approach- 
ing inauguration." 

The  general  then  mentions  in  detail  the 
measures  j  ust  taken ,  un  der  the  reorganized  C ab- 
inet  and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Holt,  to  counter- 
mand the  shipment  of  the  Pittsburg  guns,  to 
send  reinforcements  to  Fort  Jefferson,  and  to  se- 
cure the  safety  of  Washington  for  the  presiden- 
tial count  and  the  approaching  inauguration.^ 

"  Permit  me,"  wrote  Mr.  Lincoln  in  reply,  January 
nth,  "to    renew   to  you  the  assurance  of  my  high 

||  Lincoln  to  Washburne,  Dec.  21st,  i860.     Unpub- 
lished MS. 
%  Cameron  to  Lincoln,  Jan. 3d,i86i.  Unpublished  MS. 
•ff  Scott  to  Lincoln,  Jan.  4th,  i860.    Unpublished  MS. 
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appreciation  of  the  many  past  services  you  have  ren- 
dered the  Union,  and  my  deep  gratification  at  this  evi- 
dence of  your  present  active  exertions  to  maintain  the 
integrity  and  honor  of  the  nation.1"* 

The  President-elect  was  further  gratified  to 
receive  about  the  same  time  from  the  veteran 
ral  Wool  a  letter  of  noble  and  uncom- 
promising loyalty. 

••  Many  thanks,"  he  wrote  in  reply,  January  14th, 
our  patriotic  and  generous  letter  of  the  nth 
instant  As  to  how  far  the  military  force  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  become  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  and  more  particularly  how  that  force  can 

e  directed  to  the  object,  I  must  chiefly  rely  upon 
Genera]  Scott  and  yourself.  It  affords  me  the  pro- 
foundest  satisfaction  to  know,  that  with  both  of  you 

lent  and  feeling  go  heartily  with  your  sense  of 
professional  and  official  duty  to  the  work."  t 

Meanwhile  trusty  friends  in  Washington, 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  had  kept  Lincoln 
informed  by  letter  of  public  events  occurring 
there,  so  far  as  they  were  permitted  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Republicans :  how  the 
Cabinet  divided,  how  the  message  was  scouted, 
the  bold  utterances  of  treason,  the  growing 
apprehensions  of  the  public.  But  general  opin- 
ion was  still  in  a  hopeful  mood. 

"  Mr.  Mann,"  wrote  one,  "  who  stated  that  he  knew 
you  personally,  requested  me  to  say  that  he  had  seen  the 
Union  dissolved  twice —  once  when  Southern  members 
of  Congress  refused  for  three  days  to  occupy  their  seats 
—  and  that  it  all  ended  in  smoke.  He  did  not  appear 
the  least  alarmed  about  the  secession  movement,  but 
others,  particularly  Thurlow  Weed  and  Horace  Greeley, 
expressed  great  anxiety."! 

These  were  influential  names,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  cite  their  own  words.  "  I  am  anticipat- 
ing troubles,"  wrote  Mr.  Weed,  December  2d, 
"  not  generally  apprehended  by  our  friends.  I 
want  the  North  to  be  sure  she  is  right  and  then  to 
go  ahead."  ||  Some  days  later  he  wrote  further : 

"  In  consultation  yesterday  with  several  friends,  it 
was  thought  best  to  invite  the  governors  of  several 
States  to  meet  in  this  city  on  Thursday  of  next  week,  so 
that,  if  possible,  there  should  be  harmony  of  views  and 
action  between  them.  It  occurred  to  me  that  you 
should  be  apprised  of  this  movement.  Of  course  it  is 
to  be  quiet  and  confidential.  I  have  been  acting  with- 
out knowledge  of  your  views,  upon  vital  questions. 
But  I  find  it  safe  to  trust  the  head  and  heart  when  both 
are  under  the  guidance  of  right  motives.  I  do  not  want 
you  to  be  saddled  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment before  you  take  the  helm.  On  the  question 
of  preserving  the  Union,  I  am  unwilling  to  see  a  united 
South  and  a  divided  North.  Nor  is  such  an  alternative 
necessary.  With  wisdom  and  prudence  we  can  unite 
the  North  in  upholding  the  supremacy  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  Laws,  and  thus  united,  your  Administration 
will  have  its  foundation  upon  a  rock.    .    .    ."  % 

*  Lincoln  to  Scott,  Jan.  nth,  1861.  Unpublished  MS. 
t  Lincoln  toWool,Jan.  14th,  1861.  Unpublished  MS. 
tTrumbull  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  2d,  i860.    Unpublished 
MS. 

||  Weed  to  Swett,  Dec.  2d,  i860.     Unpublished  MS. 
§  Weed  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  16th, i860.  Unpublished  MS. 


To  this  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  as  follows: 

"  SrRiNGFiELD,  III.,  December  17th,  i860. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  nth  was  received 
two  days  ago.  Should  the  convocation  of  governors  of 
which  you  speak  seem  desirous  to  know  my  views  on 
the  present  aspect  of  things,  tell  them  you  judge  from 
my  speeches  that  I  will  be  inflexible  on  the  territorial 
question  ;  that  I  probably  think  either  the  Missouri 
line  extended,  or  Douglas's  and  Eli  Thayer's  populai 
sovereignty,  would  lose  us  everything  we  gain  by  the 
election  ;  that  filibustering  for  all  south  of  us,  and  mak- 
ing slave-States  of  it  would  follow,  in  spite  of  us,  in 
either  case  ;  also  that  I  probably  think  all  opposition, 
real  and  apparent,  to  the  fugitive-slave  clause  of  the  Con 
stitution  ought  to  be  withdrawn. 

"  I  believe  you  can  pretend  to  find  but  little,  if  any- 
thing, in  my  speeches,  about  secession.  But  my  opin- 
ion is,  that  no  State  can  in  any  way  lawfully  get  out  of 
the  Union  without  the  consent  of  the  others  ;  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  and  other  government 
functionaries  to  run  the  machine  as  it  is. 

"Truly  yours,  A.  Lincoln." If 

Mr.  Greeley  not  only  had  similar  fears,  but, 
what  was  much  worse,  by  his  editorials  in  the 
"  Tribune  "  encouraged  the  South  to  hope  for 
peaceable  disunion.  He  wrote  (November 
30th) : 

"  Webster  and  Marshall  and  Story  have  reasoned 
well ;  the  Federal  flag  represents  a  government,  not 
a  mere  league  ;  we  are  in  many  respects  one  nation 
from  the  St.  John  to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  but  the  genius 
of  our  institutions  is  essentially  Republican  and  averse 
to  the  employment  of  military  force  to  fasten  one  sec- 
tion of  our  Confederacy  to  the  other.  If  eight  States, 
having  five  millions  of  people,  choose  to  separate  from 
us,  they  cannot  be  permanently  withheld  from  so  doing 
by  Federal  cannon."  ** 

"  There  is  a  pretty  general  belief  here  that 
the  cotton-States  will  go  out  of  the  Union," 
wrote  a  correspondent  from  Washington. 
"  One  South  Carolina  member  is  sorry  for  the 
condition  of  things  in  his  State  —  is  at  heart 
opposed  to  disunion ;  but  I  will  not  mention  his 
•name  lest  it  should  by  some  means  get  into  the 
newspapers.  Orr  was  forced  into  the  secession 
movement  against  his  will.  This  I  have  from 
good  authority,  and  yet  the  statement  maybe  a 
mistake.  It  is  hard  to  get  at  the  exact  truth."  ft 

From  another  Mr.  Lincoln  received  infor- 
mation as  to  the  course  of  his  party  friends : 
"  A  good  feeling  prevails  among  Republican 
senators.  The  impression  with  all,  unless  there 
be  one  exception,  is,  that  Republicans  have  no 
concessions  to  make  or  compromises  to  offer, 
and  that  it  is  impolitic  even  to  discuss  making 
them.  ...  I  was  a  little  surprised  that  the 
House  voted  to  raise  a  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  Union.  .  .  .  Inactivity  and  a  kind 
spirit  is,  it  seems  to  me,  all  that  is  left  for  us  to 
do,  till  the  4th  of  March."  %% 

«[  Weed,  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.,  p.  310. 
**  N.  Y.  "Tribune,"  Nov.  30th,  i860, 
tt  Gurley  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  3d,  i860.  MS. 
XX  Trumbull  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  4th,  i860.  Unpublished 
MS. 
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"  I  have  never  in  my  life,"  wrote  Mr.  Cor- 
win,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty- three 
(December  ioth),"seen  my  country  in  such  a 
dangerous  position.  I  look  upon  it  with  great 
alarm,  but  I  am  resolved  not  to  be  paralyzed 
by  dismay.  Our  safety  can  only  be  insured  by 
looking  the  danger  full  in  the  face  and  acting 
with  calm  dignity  in  such  way  as  [that]  if 
possible  we  may  ride  out  the  storm."* 

These  few  extracts  out  of  a  multitude  must 
suffice  to  indicate  the  current  and  character  of 
the  reports  which  reached  Mr.  Lincoln  from 
various  quarters.  The  hopes  of  the  more  san- 
guine were,  unfortunately,  not  realized.  The 
timid  grew  more  despondent,  the  traitors  bolder, 
and  the  crisis  almost  became  a  panic.  Business 
men  and  capitalists  of  the  Eastern  States  were 
beginning  to  exert  a  pressure  for  concessions  to 
avert  civil  war,  under  which  stanch  Republicans 
were  on  the  point  of  giving  way.  The  border 
States,  through  their  presses  and  their  public 
men,  implored  a  compromise,  but  the  entreaty 
was  uniformly  directed  to  the  Republicans  to 
make  concessions,  and  more  often  to  justify 
than  to  denounce  disunion.  Some  of  the  con- 
spirators themselves  adroitly  encouraged  this 
effort  to  demoralize  the  North  by  a  pretense 
of  contrition.  "  South  Carolina,  I  suppose," 
wrote  a  friend  to  Mr.  Lincoln, "  will  try  on  her 
secession  project.  Perhaps  some  of  the  cot- 
ton-States will  follow.  Their  number  will  not 
be  large.     Indeed  I  know  that  some  of  the 

*Corwin  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  ioth,iS6o.  Unpublished  MS. 
t  Fogg  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  1 7th,  i860.   Unpublished  MS. 
Vol.  XXXV.— 11. 


heretofore  most  rabid  secessionists 
now  tremble  before  the  brink  on 
which  they  stand.  They  would  re- 
treat without  trying  the  experiment  if 
they  had  not  kindled  a  fire  at  home 
which  is  beyond  their  control.  'I  his, 
in  substance,  Jefferson  Davis  stated 
to  Fitch  no  longer  ago  than  yester- 
day." f  The  profession  did  not  well 
accord  with  the  signing  of  the  con- 
spirator's secession  address  by  that 
senator  only  three  days  before.  "  I 
listened  yesterday  to  Mr.  Crittenden's 
speech,"  wrote  another  friend, "  in  sup- 
port of  his  proposed  compromise.  In 
my  opinion  he  is  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  and  at  the  same  time  mis- 
chievous of  the  Southern  senators.  .  .  . 
After  Mr.  Crittenden,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Tennessee  took  the  floor.  ...  His 
simple  declaration  that  the  supposed 
wrongs  must  be  settled  inside  of  the 
Union  is  worth  a  hundred-fold  more 
than  all  the  patriotic  wailing  of  the 
antediluvian  Crittendens."  % 

There  were  plenty  of  correspon- 
dents to  announce  and  describe  the 
present  and  impending  dangers,  but  none  to 
furnish  a  solution  of  the  national  difficulty. 
There  was  no  end  of  wild  suggestion,  and 
that  too  from  prominent  men  ordinarily  capa- 
ble of  giving  counsel.  One,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  for  accepting  disunion.  Another  thought 
a  letter  or  proclamation  from  the  President- 
elect would  still  the  storm.  A  third  wanted 
him  to  drop  down  into  Washington  "  with  a 
carpet-sack."  A  fourth  advised  him  to  march 
to  the  capital  with  a  hundred  thousand  "  wide- 
awakes." Still  a  fifth  proposed  he  should  create 
a  diversion  by  the  purchase  of  Cuba. 

It  was  a  providential  blessing  that  in  such 
a  crisis  the  President-elect  was  a  man  of  unfail- 
ing common  sense  and  complete  self-control. 
He  watched  the  rising  clouds  of  insurrection  ; 
he  noted  the  anxious  warnings  of  his  friends. 
He  was  neither  buoyed  up  by  reckless  hopes, 
nor  cast  down  by  exaggerated  fears.  He  bided 
his  time,  grasped  at  no  rash  counsels  or  ex- 
periments, uttered  neither  premature  cry  of 
alarm  nor  boast  of  overweening  confidence. 
He  resisted  pressing  solicitations  to  change  his 
position,  to  explain  his  intention,  to  offer,  either 
for  himself  or  the  great  national  majority  which 
chose  him,  any  apology  for  his  or  their  high 
prerogative  exercised  in  his  election. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  the 
foregoing  that  Mr.  Lincoln  shut  himself  up  in 
total  silence.  To  discreet  friends,  as  well  as 
to  honorable  opponents,  under  the  seal  of  con- 

t  Williams  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  19th,  1S60.  Unpublished 
MS. 
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fidence,  he  was  always  tree  to  repeat 

his  well-formed  convictions,  and  even 

in  some  degree  to  foreshadow  his  prob- 
able course.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
in  this  connection,  especially  since  it   ■ 

evinces  his  acute  judgment  of  human 
nature,  that  in  few  instances  was  such 
confidence  violated  during  the  whole 
period  o(  his  candidacy  and  official 
life.  By  unnoticed  beginnings  he  eas- 
ily and  naturally  assumed  the  leader- 
ship o(  his  party  in  the  personal  in- 
terviews and  private  eorrespondence 
following  the  election,  called  out  by 
the  manifestations  of  Southern  dis- 
content. He  was  never  obtrusive  nor 
dictatorial ;  but  in  a  suggestion  to  one, 
a  hint  to  another,  a  friendly  explana- 
tion or  admonition  to  a  third,  he  soon 
gave  direction,  unity,  and  confidence 
to  his  adherents. 

Mr.  Bryant,  for  instance,  was  strong- 
ly opposed  to  Mr.  Seward's  going  into 
the  Cabinet.  Lincoln  wrote  him  a  few 
lines  in  explanation,  which  brought 
back  the  following  qualified  acqui- 
escence : 

'•  I  have  this  moment  received  your  note.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fair  or  more  satisfactory  than  the  prin- 
ciple you  lay  down  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  your 
council  of  official  advisers.  I  shall  always  be  convinced 
that  whatever  selection  you  make  it  will  be  made  con- 
scientiously." * 

Mr.  Greeley  was,  as  we  have  seen,  indulging 
in  damaging  vagaries  about  peaceable  seces- 
sion, and  to  him  Lincoln  sent  a  word  of  friendly 
caution.  Greeley  wrote  a  statement  of  his  views 
in  reply,  but  substantially  yielded  the  point. 
He  said  a  State  could  no  more  secede  at  pleas- 
ure from  the  Union  than  a  stave  could  secede 
from  a  cask.  That  if  eight  or  ten  contiguous 
States  sought  to  leave,  he  should  say,  "There 's 
the  door  —  go  !  "    But, 

"  if  the  seceding  State  or  States  go  to  fighting  and 
defying  the  laws,  the  Union  being  yet  undissolved  save 
by  their  own  say-so,  I  guess  they  will  have  to  be  made 
to  behave  themselves.  ...  I  fear  nothing,  care  for 
nothing,  but  another  disgraceful  back-down  of  the  free 
States.  That  is  the  only  real  danger.  Let  the  Union 
slide  —  it  may  be  reconstructed;  let  Presidents  be  as- 
sassinated,  we  can  elect  more;  let  the  Republicans  be 
defeated  and  crushed,  we  shall  rise  again.  liut  another 
»]  omise,  whereby  everything  is  conceded  and 
nothing  secured,  will  so  thoroughly  disgrace  and  hu- 
miliate us  that  we  can  never  again  raise  our  heads,  and 
this  country  becomes  a  second  edition  of  the  Harbary 
States,  as  they  were  sixty  years  ago.  'Take  any  form 
but  that.'"  t 

"  W.  C.  Bryant  to  Lincoln,  [an.  3d,  1861.  Unpub- 
lished MS. 

f  Greeley  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  22d,  i860.  Unpublished 
MS. 

I  Lincoln  to  Kellogg,Dec.  nth,  i860.  Unpublished 
MS. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  his  advice  been  fol- 
lowed.   Under  the  pressure  of  the  disunionists  and  of 
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On  this  point  Lincoln's  note  had  reassured 
his  shrinking  faith.  The  "  Tribune  "  announced 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  thought  of  conces- 
sions, and  thenceforward  that  powerful  journal 
took  a  more  healthy  and  hopeful  tone. 

Hon.  William  Kellogg,  the  Illinois  represen- 
tative on  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  wrote 
to  him  for  instructions  as  to  the  course  he  should 
pursue.  Under  date  of  December  1  ith  Mr.  Lin- 
coln replied  to  him  as  follows : 

"  Entertain  no  proposition  for  a  compromise  in  re- 
gard to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  instant  you  do 
they  have  us  under  again  :  all  our  labor  is  lost,  and 
sooner  or  later  must  be  done  over.  Douglas  is  sure  to 
be  again  trying  to  bring  in  his  '  Popular  Sovereignty.' 
Have  none  of  it.  The  tug  has  to  come,  and  better  now 
than  later.  You  know  I  think  the  fugitive-slave  clause 
of  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  enforced — to  put  it  in 
its  mildest  form,  ought  not  to  be  resisted."  $ 

Some  weeks  later  Kellogg  visited  Lincoln  to 
urge  his  views  of  compromise  on  the  President- 
elect. As  a  result  of  that  visit  Lincoln  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Seward  on  February  1st: 

"On  the  21st  ult.  Hon.  W.  Kellogg,  a  Republican 
member  of  Congress  of  this  State,  whom  you  proba- 
bly know,  was  here  in  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  for  our 
friends  to  go  in  the  way  of  compromise  on  the  now 
vexed  question.  While  he  was  with  me  I  received  a 
dispatch  from  Senator  Trumbull,  at  Washington,  al- 

the  border-State  men,  Kellogg's  firmness  gave  way, 
and  he  announced  his  willingness  to  recede  from  the 
Republican  declarations.  The  change  effected  nothing 
but  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  consistency.  He  lost  his 
friends  and  gained  no  followers.  His  concession  was 
spurned  by  the  disunionists  ;  and  being  a  large  and  cor- 
pulent man,  the  wits  of  the  day  made  themselves  merry 
by  dubbing  his  apostacy  the  "  Mammoth  Cave." 
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luding  to  the  same  question  and  telling  me  to  await 
letters.  I  therefore  told  Mr.  Kellogg  that  when  J 
should  receive  these  letters  posting  me  as  to  the  state 
af  affairs  at  Washington,  I  would  write  you,  request- 
ing you  to  let  him  see  my  letter.  To  my  surprise,  when 
;he  letters  mentioned  by  Judge  Trumbull  came  they 
made  no  allusion  to  the  '  vexed  question.'  This  baffled 
me  so  much  that  I  was  near  not  writing  you  at  all,  in 
compliance  with  what  I  had  said  to  Judge  Kellogg. 
[  say  now,  however,  as  I  have  all  the  while  said,  that 
3ii  the  territorial  question —  that  is,  the  question  of  ex- 
lending  slavery  under  the  national  auspices  —  I  am  in- 
dexible. I  am  for  no  compromise  which  assists  or 
permits  the  extension  of  the  institution  on  soil  owned 
jy  the  nation.  And  any  trick  by  which  the  nation  is 
:o  acquire  territory,  and  then  allow  some  local  author- 
ty  to  spread  slavery,  is  as  obnoxious  as  any  other.  I 
:ake  it  that  to  effect  some  such  result  as  this,  and  to 
Dut  us  again  on  the  high  road  to  a  slave  empire,  is  the 
)bject  of  all  these  proposed  compromises.  I  am  against 
t.  As  to  fugitive  slaves,  District  of  Columbia,  slave- 
:rade  among  the  slave-States,  and  whatever  springs  of 
lecessity  from  the  fact  that  the  institution  is  amongst 
is,  I  care  but  little,  so  that  what  is  done  be  comely  and 
lot  altogether  outrageous.  Nor  do  I  care  about  New 
Mexico,  if  further  extension  were  hedged  against."  * 

We  shall  describe  somewhat  in  detail  the  for- 
mation of  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  and  will  only  men- 
ion  here  that  on  December  13th  he  began  that 
work  by  tendering  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
state  to  Mr.  Seward,  which  offer  was  accepted 
December  28th.  The  correspondence  between 
;hese  eminent  men  affords  an  interesting  view 
)f  the  beginnings  of  the  new  administration. 

"  Mr.  Weed  finding  it  not  inconvenient  to  go  West," 
vrote  Seward,  December  16th, "  I  have  had  some  con- 
versation with  him  concerning  the  condition  and  the 
)rospect  of  public  affairs,  and  he  will  be  able  to  inform 
vou  of  my  present  unsettled  view  of  the  subject  upon 
vhich  you  so  kindly  wrote  me  a  few  days  ago.  I  shall 
•emain  at  home  until  his  return,  and  shall  then  in  fur- 
;her  conference  with  him  have  the  advantage  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  public  events  certain  to  oc- 
:ur  this  week."  t 

Weed  went  to  Springfield  and  had  several 
nterviews  with  the  President-elect.  There  is 
10  record  of  these  conferences ;  but  it  is  likely 
:hat  Mr.  Weed  urged  on  those  occasions,  as  he 
iid  on  all  others,  the  utmost  forbearance,  concil- 
ation,  and  concession  to  the  South.  To  employ 
lis  favorite  formula,  he  wanted  Republicans 
'  to  meet  secession  as  patriots  and  not  as  par- 
isans."  The  sentiment  and  the  alliteration  were 
Doth  pleasing ;  but  Lincoln,  trained  in  almost 
ife-long  debate  with  Douglas,  the  most  subtle 
luggler  in  words  ever  known  to  American  pol- 
tics,  was  not  a  man  to  deal  in  vague  phrases. 
3e  told  Mr.  Weed  just  what  he  would  concede 
tnd  just  how  far  he  would  conciliate  —  drew 
tim  a  sharp  and  definite  line  to  show  where 
>artisanship  ends  and  where  patriotism  begins. 
Vhen  Mr.  Weed  returned  he  bore  with  him  the 
written  statement  of  Lincoln  ■  what  he  believed, 

*  Lincoln  to  Seward,  Feb.  1  st,  1 860.  Unpublished  M  S. 
t  Seward  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  16th,  i860.     Unpublished 


and  was  determined  to  assert  and  maintain  on 
pending  and  probable  issues. 

Mr.  Seward's  letter  of  December  26th,  to 
Lincoln,  gives  us  the  seque]  of  this  visit. 

"  I  had  only  the  opportunity  for  conferring  with  Mr. 

Weed  which  was  afforded  by  our  journeying  together  on 
the  railroad  from  Syracuse  to  Albany. 

"He  gave  me  verbally  the  substance  of  the  suggestion 
you  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  Republican 
members,  but  not  the  written  proposition.  This  morning 
I  received  the  latter  from  him,  and  also  information  for 
the  first  time  of  your  expectation  that  I  would  write  to 
you  concerning  the  temper  of  parties  and  the  public  here. 

"  I  met  on  Monday  my  Republican  associates  on  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen,  and  afterwards  the  whole  com 
mittee.  With  the  unanimous  consent  of  our  section  I  of- 
fered three  propositions  which  seemed  to  me  to  cover 
the  ground  of  the  suggestion  made  by  you  through  Mr. 
Weed  as  I  understood  it. 

"  First.  That  the  Constitution  should  never  be  al- 
tered so  as  to  authorize  Congress  to  abolish  or  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  States.    This  was  accepted. 

"Second.  That  the  fugitive- slave  law  should  be 
amended  by  granting  a  jury  trial  to  the  fugitive.  This 
in  opposition  to  our  votes  was  amended  soas  to  give  the 
jury  in  the  State  from  which  the  fugitive  fled,  and  so 
amended  was  voted  down  by  our  own  votes.  The 
committee  had  already  agreed  to  Mr.  Crittenden's 
amendment  concerning  the  fees  of  the  commissioner, 
making  them  the  same  when  the  fugitive  is  returned  to 
slavery  as  when  he  is  discharged. 

"  Our  Third  resolution  was  that  Congress  recom- 
mend to  all  the  States  to  revise  their  legislation  con- 
cerning persons  recently  resident  in  other  States  and 
to  repeal  all  such  laws  which  contravene  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  any  law  of  Congress 
passed  in  pursuance  thereof.  This  was  rejected  by 
the  pro-slavery  vote  of  the  committee. 

"  To-day  we  have  had  another  meeting.  I  offered, 
with  the  concurrence  of  my  political  associates,  a  fourth 
proposition,  viz.:  That  Congress  should  pass  a  law  to 
punish  invasions  of  our  States  and  conspiracies  to  ef- 
fect such  invasions,  but  the  latter  only  in  the  State  and 
district  where  the  acts  of  such  complicity  were  com- 
mitted. This  by  the  votes  of  our  opponents  was 
amended  so  as  practically  to  carry  out  Mr.  Douglas's 
suggestion  of  last  winter  for  the  revival  of  the  old  Se- 
dition law  of  John  Adams's  time,  and  then  was  rejected 
by  our  own  votes. 

"  This  evening  the  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee with  Judge  Trumbull  and  Mr.  Fessenden  met 
at  my  house  to  consider  your  written  suggestion  and 
determine  whether  it  shall  be  offered.  While  we  think 
the  ground  has  been  already  covered,  we  find  that  in 
the  form  you  give  it,  it  would  divide  our  friends  not 
only  in  the  Committee  but  in  Congress  ;  a  portion  be- 
ing unwilling  to  give  up  their  old  opinion  that  the  duty 
of  executing  the  constitutional  provisions  concerning 
fugitives  from  service  belongs  to  the  States,  and  not 
at  all  to  Congress.  But  we  shall  confer  and  act  as 
wisely  as  we  can. 

"  Thus  far  I  have  reported  only  our  action  on  the 
subject  of  your  suggestion.  I  proceed  now  to  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  the  temper  of  the  parties  and  of  the 
public  here. 

"  South  Carolina  has  already  taken  her  attitude  of 
defiance.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana are  pushed  on  towards  the  same  attitude.  I  think 
that  they  could  not  be  arrested  even  if  we  should 
offer  all  you  suggest  and  with  it  the  restoration  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line.  But  persons  acting  for 
those  States  intimate  that  they  might  be  so  arrested 
because  they  think  that  the  Republicans  are  not  going 
to  concede  the  restoration  of  that  line. 

"  The  action  of  the  border  States  is  uncertain.     Sym- 
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pathy  there  is  strong  with  the  cotton-States,  while  pru- 
dence and  patriotism  dictate  adhesion  to  the  Union. 
Nothing  could  rm^z'tt/j'  restrain  them  but  the  adoption 
of  Mr.  Crittenden's  compromise,  and  I  do  not  see  the 
slightest  indication  of  its  adoption  on  the  Republican 
side  of  Congress.  The  members  stand  nearly  or  quite 
as  firm  against  it  as  the  country  is.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, time  and  accident,  it  seems  to  me,  must  deter- 
mine the  course  of  the  border  States. 

"  Probably  all  the  debate  and  conferences  we  have 
hitherto  had  will  sink  out  of  the  public  mind  within 
a  week  or  two,  when  the  Republican  members  shall 
have  refused  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  New  and  exciting  subjects  will  enter 
into  the  agitation  and  control  results. 

"  Thus  I  have  said  all  that  I  am  able  to  say  of  the 
temper  of  parties  and  of  the  public.  I  add,  very  respect- 
fully, my  own  opinion  on  the  probable  future. 

"  The  United  States  of  America,  their  Constitution, 
their  capital,  their  organization  in  all  its  departments, 
and  with  all  its  military  and  naval  forces,  will  stand  and 
.ithout  resistance  into  your  hands.  There  will  be 
several,  perhaps  all,  of  the  slave-States  standing  in  a 
contumacious  attitude  on  the  4th  of  March.  Sedition 
will  be  growing  weaker  and  loyalty  stronger  every  day 
from  the  acts  of  secession  as  they  occur."* 

But  now  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  approaching.  It  is  already  fore- 
shadowed in  Mr.  Seward's  letter  of  December 
28th.  "There  is  a  feverish  excitement  here," 
writes  he,  "which  awakens  all  kinds  of  appre- 
hensions of  popular  disturbance  and  disorders 

*  Seward  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  26,  i860.  Unpublished 
MS. 

t  Seward  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  29,  i860.  Unpublished  MS. 


connected  with  your  assumption  of 
the  government."  And  he  suggests 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  prepare  to 
come  to  Washington  a  week  earlier 
than  is  usual  on  such  occasions;  pref- 
acing the  advice,  however,  with  the 
statement,  "  I  do  not  entertain  these 
apprehensions  myself."  But  by  the 
day  following  he  becomes  convinced 
of  the  danger. 

"  At  length  I  have  gotten  a  position," 
writes  he,  December  29th,  "in  which  I  can 
see  what  is  going  on  in  the  councils  of  the 
President.  It  pains  me  to  learn  that  things 
there  are  even  worse  than  is  understood. 
The  President  is  debating  day  and  night  on 
the  question  whether  he  shall  not  recall 
Major  Anderson  and  surrender  Fort  Sum- 
ter and  go  on  arming  the  South.  A  plot  is 
forming  to  seize  the  capital  on  or  before  the 
4th  of  March,  and  this  too  has  its  accom- 
plices in  the  public  councils.  I  could  tell 
you  more  particularly  than  I  dare  write,  but 
you  must  not  imagine  that  I  am  giving  you 
suspicions  and  rumors.  Believe  me  that  I 
know  what  I  write.  In  point  of  fact,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  your  administration  must 
begin  before  the  time  arrives."! 

Mr.  Seward  then  advises  that  the 
President  should  arrive  earlier,  that  he 
appoint  his  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy, 
and  Treasury,  and  that  they  come  to 
Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  events  of  a  day  or  two,  however,  dissi- 
pated the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  crisis. 
Buchanan's  council  broke  up,  Floyd  retired 
in  disgrace,  the  Cabinet  was  reorganized ;  Holt 
was  made  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  immediate 
plots  of  the  conspirators  were  exposed  and  for 
a  season  baffled. 


STEPHENS  S     SPEECH     AND     CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH     LINCOLN. 

Following  the  lead  of  South  Carolina,  the 
governor  of  Georgia  began  the  secession  move- 
ment in  that  State  almost  immediately  after 
the  presidential  election,  by  such  public  dec- 
larations and  acts  as  fell  within  the  scope  of 
his  personal  influence  and  official  authority. 
Georgia  had,  however,  given  a  heavy  vote  for 
Douglas,  and  her  people  were  imbued  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  conditional  unionism.  An  op- 
position to  hasty  secession  at  once  developed 
itself  of  so  formidable  a  character  that  all  the 
influence  and  cunning  of  the  secessionists  were 
needed  to  push  their  movement  to  success. 
The  ablest  men  in  the  State  hurried  to  Mill- 
edgeville  and  met  in  a  sort  of  battle-royal  of 
speech-making  and  wire-pulling.  The  Legisla- 
ture was  the  target,  and  its  action  or  non-action 
upon  military  appropriations  and  a  conven- 
tion bill  the  result  to  be  affected.  Senator 
Toombs  and  others  made  speeches  to  promote 
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secession;  and  in  reply  to  these  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  addressed  the  Legislature  by  special 
invitation  on  the  14th  of  November.  It  was 
the  greatest  effort  of  his  life,  and  takes  rank  as 
the  ablest  speech  made  by  a  Southerner  in 
opposition  to  disunion.  The  occasion  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  great  excitement.  Toombs 
sat  on  the  platform  beside  the  speaker,  and  in- 
terlarded the  address  with  his  cynical  interrog- 
atories and  comments,  which  Stephens  met  in 
every  instance  with  successful  repartee. 

The  speaker  declared  that  to  secede  in  con- 
sequence of  Lincoln's  election  was  to  break 
the  Constitution,  and  show  bad  faith.  "  We 
went  into  the  election  with  this  people,"  said 
he.  "  The  result  was  different  from  what  we 
wished;  but  the  election  has  been  constitu- 
tionally held."  Mr.  Lincoln  could  do  the  South 
no  harm  against  an  adverse  House  and  Sen- 
ate. This  government,  with  all  its  defects,  came 
nearer  the  object  of  all  good  governments  than 
any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  One  by 
one  he  refuted  the  charges  and  complaints 
which  had  been  advanced  by  Toombs,  and 
warned  his  hearers  against  the  perils  of  sudden 
disunion.  Liberty  once  lost  might  never  be 
restored.  Georgia  had  grown  great,  rich,  and 
intelligent  in  the  Union. 

"  I  look  upon  this  country,  with  our  institutions," 
continued  he,  "  as  the  Eden  of  the  world,  the  Paradise 
of  the  Universe.  It  may  be  that  out  of  it  we  may  be- 
come greater  and  more  prosperous ;  but  I  am  candid 
and  sincere  in  telling  you  that  I  fear  if  we  yield  to  pas- 
sion, and  without  sufficient  cause  shall  take  that  step, 
instead  of  becoming  greater,  or  more  peaceful,  pros- 
perous, and  happy  —  instead  of  becoming  gods  we  will 
become  demons,  and  at  no  distant  day  commence  cut- 
ting one  another's  throats." 

The  speech  created  an  immense  sensation 
throughout  the  South,  and  but  for  an  artful 
trick  of  the  secessionists  would  have  arrested 
and  changed  the  immediate  tide  of  secession 
in  Georgia.  Seeing  that  the  underlying  Union 
feeling  was  about  to  endanger  their  scheme 
of  revolt,  through  a  defection  or  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  Empire  State  of  the  South,  they 
devised  an  adroit  plea  to  appropriate  its  whole 
force  to  further  their  own  plans.  They  persist- 
ently urged  that  "  we  can  make  better  terms 
out  of  the  Union  than  in  it."  Mr.  Stephens 
himself  has  explained  the  misrepresentation 
and  its  result.  "  Two-thirds  at  least  of  those 
who  voted  for  the  ordinance  of  secession  did 

*  Stephens,"  War  Between  the  States,"  Vol.  II. ,  p.  32 1 . 

t  Stephens,  Farewell  Speech,  Augusta,  Ga.,  July  2d, 
1859.    Cleveland,  "  Life  of  Stephens,"  p.  650. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  647. 

§  "Fourth.  That  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  convention,  will,  and  ought  to  resist,  even  (as 
a  last  resort)  to  a  disruption  of  every  tie  which  binds 
her  to  the  Union,  any  future  act  of  Congress  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  the 
consent  and  petition  of  the  slave-holders  thereof,  or 
any  act  abolishing  slavery  in  places  within  the  slave- 
Vol.  XXXV— 12. 


so,  I  have  but  little  doubt,  with  a  view  to  a 
more  certain  re-formation  of  the  Union."* 

To  understand  this  statement  more  thor- 
oughly, it  must  be  added  that  Mr.  Stephens's 
great  Union  speech  was  also  enthusiastically 
hailed  by  the  North  as  a  sign  of  firm  allegi- 
ance. But  that  part  of  the  country  totally 
misapprehended  its  spirit  and  object.  With  all 
his  eloquently  asserted  devotion  to  the  Union, 
he  was  a  pro-slavery  man  of  the  most  ultra 
type.  He  defended  the  institution  upon  the 
"  higher-law  "  doctrine.  "  If  slavery,"  said  he, 
"  as  it  exists  with  us  is  not  best  for  the  African, 
constituted  and  made  as  he  is,  if  it  does  not 
best  promote  his  welfare  and  happiness,  so- 
cially, morally,  and  politically,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  master,  it  ought  to  be  abolished."  t  He 
believed  slavery  should  be  protected  in  the 
Territories  by  Federal  law.  He  did  not  go  quite 
to  the  extent  of  advocating  a  revival  of  the 
African  slave-trade ;  but  went  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  without  such  a  reopening  the  South 
could  not  maintain  her  coveted  balance  of 
power.  "  If  the  policy  of  this  country,"  said 
he,  "settled  in  its  early  history,  of  prohibiting 
further  importations  or  immigrations  of  this 
class  of  population,  is  to  be  adhered  to,  the 
race  of  competition  between  us  and  our  breth- 
ren of  the  North  in  the  colonization  of  new 
States,  which  heretofore  has  been  so  well 
maintained  by  us,  will  soon  have  to  be  aban- 
doned." % 

So  again,  while  he  asserted  that  the  South 
had  lost  nothing,  but  gained  much  through  the 
slavery  agitation,  and  while  he  maintained  that 
she  was  menaced  by  no  danger,  he  had  been 
for  nearly  ten  years  a  conditional  disunionist. 
During  the  agitation  of  1850,  a  convention  of 
Georgia  passed  certain  resolutions,  known  as 
the  "  Georgia  platform."  The  resolutions  de- 
clared the  acceptance  of  the  Compromise  of 
1850  as  a  "permanent  adjustment  " ;  and  then 
went  on  to  threaten  disunion  in  case  that  ad- 
justment were  violated. §  This  "  Georgia  plat- 
form "  was  Mr.  Stephens's  rallying-ground  and 
stronghold;  latterly  he  had  extended  it  by 
including  personal  liberty  bills  as  a  cause  of 
disunion.  He  loved  the  Union,  but  he  held 
the  Union  secondary  to  the  Georgia  platform  ; 
and  he  opposed  secession  because  he  thought 
it  a  departure  from  this  platform.  "Not  only 
a  departure  from  the  Georgia  platform,"  said 

holding  States,  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  navy- 
yards,  and  other  like  purposes  ;  or  in  any  act  suppress- 
ing the  slave-trade  between  slave-holding  States  ;  or 
in  any  refusal  to  admit  as  a  State  any  territory  apply- 
ing, because  of  the  existence  of  slavery  therein ;  or  in 
any  act  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the 
territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico;  or  in  any  act  re- 
pealing or  materially  modifying  the  laws  now  in  force 
for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves." —  [Stephens,  "  War 
Between  the  States,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  676.  J 
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of  thought ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  Mr. 
Lincoln  wrote  the  following  frank  letter  : 

uJ*br  your  own  eye  only. 

"Springfield,  III.,  Dec.  22d,  i860. 
"  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Your  obliging  answer  to  my  short 
note  is  just  received,  and  for  which  please  accept  my 
thanks.  I  fully  appreciate  the  present  peril  the  coun- 
try is  in,  and  the  weight  of  responsibility  on  me.  Do 
the  people  of  the  South  really  entertain  fears  that  a  Re- 
publican administration  would,  directly  or  indirectly, 
interfere  with  the  slaves,  or  with  them  about  the  slaves  ? 
If  they  do,  I  wish  to  answer  you,  as  once  a  friend,  and 
still,  I  hope,  not  an  enemy,  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
such  fears.  The  South  would  be  in  no  more  danger  in 
this  respect  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Washington.  I 
suppose,  however,  this  does  not  meet  the  case.  You 
think  slavery  is  right  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while 
we  think  it  is  wrong  and  ought  to  be  restricted.  That,  I 
suppose,  is  the  rub.  It  certainly  is  the  only  substantial 
difference  between  us.  Yours  very  truly, 

"A.  Lincoln. "J 

With  equal  frankness  Mr.  Stephens,  under 
date  of  December  30th,  wrote  back  a  long  re- 
ply, which  is  conspicuous  for  its  candid  admis- 
sions. Premising  that  though  differing  from 
him  politically  he  was  not  Mr.  Lincoln's  enemy, 
Mr.  Stephens  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  I  will  also  add  that  in  my  judgment  the  people  of 
the  South  do  not  entertain  any  fears  that  a  Republican 
administration,  or  at  least  the  one  about  to  be  inaugura- 
ted, would  attempt  to  interfere  directly  and  immediate- 
ly with  slavery  in  the  States.  Their  apprehension  and 
disquietude  do  not  spring  from  that  source.  They  do 
not  arise  from  the  fact  of  the  known  antislavery  opin- 
ions of  the  President-elect.  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
other  Presidents  are  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
antislavery  in  sentiment.  But  in  those  days  anti- 
slavery  did  not  enter  as  an  element  into  party  or- 
ganizations. .  .  .  But  now  this  subject,  which  is  con- 
fessedly on  all  sides  outside  of  the  constitutional  action 
of  the  Government  so  far  as  the  States  are  concerned, 
is  made  the  central  idea  in  the  platform  of  principles 
announced  by  the  triumphant  party!,  The  leading  ob- 
ject seems  to  be  simply,  and  wantonly,  if  you  please,  to 
put  the  institutions  of  nearly  half  the  States  under  the 
ban  of  public  opinion  and  national  condemnation.  This, 
upon  general  principles,  is  quite  enough  of  itself  to 
arouse  a  spirit  not  only  of  general  indignation,  but  of 
revolt  on  the  part  of  the  proscribed.  .  .  .  We  at  the 
South  do  think  African  slavery,  as  it  exists  with  us,  both 
morally  and  politically  right.  This  opinion  is  formed 
upon  the  inferiority  of  the  black  race ;  you,  however, 
and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  North,  think  it  wrong. 
Admit  the  difference  of  opinion.  The  same  difference 
of  opinion  existed  to  a  more  general  extent  amongst 
those  who  formed  the  Constitution  when  it  was  made 
and  adopted.  The  changes  have  been  mainly  to  our 
side.  As  parties  were  not  formed  on  this  difference  of 
opinion  then,  why  should  they  be  now?  The  same 
difference  would,  of  course,  exist  in  the  supposed  case 
of  religion.  When  parties,  or  combinations  of  men, 
therefore,  so  form  themselves,  must  it  not  be  assumed 
to  arise  not  from  reason  or  any  sense  of  justice,  but 
from  fanaticism  ?  The  motive  can  spring  from  no  other 
source,  and  when  men  come  under  the  influence  of 
fanaticism,  there  is  no  telling  where  their  impulses  or 
passions  may  drive  them.    This  is  what  creates  our 

*  Stephens,  Augusta  Speech,  Sept.  1st,  i860.    Cleve-       t  Stephens  to  Landrum,  July  1st,  i860.     Cleveland, 
land,  p.  692.  p.  672. 

t  Stephens,  "War  Between  the  States,"  Vol.  IT., p.  266. 


he.  "  and  from  the  long-established  principles 
of  the  national  Democratic  party,  but  an  entire 
change  of  position  of  the  entire  South,  of  all 
parties,  not  oi  all  individuals,  in  relation  to  the 
power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  the  subject  of  African  slavery."  * 
Still  further  :  when  the  disruption  of  the 
Charleston  convention  paralyzed  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  Mr.  Stephens  lost  heart  He 
thought  the  times  out  of  joint.  He  saw  no 
further  prospect  of  doing  good.  The  popular 
fever  must  run  its  course.  If  disunion  came 
lie  avowed  he  would  yield  to  the  misfortune. 
His  destiny,  he  said,  lay  with  Georgia  and  the 
South. t  It  will  appear  from  this  that  if  Mr. 
Stephens  was  not  a  flexible  reasoner,  he  was 
a  most  unsafe  political  mentor.  Yet,  out  of 
this  lethargy  of  conviction  and  will  came  the 
splendid  outburst  of  patriotic  eloquence  and 
Union  argument  of  his  Milledgeville  speech; 
only  to  be  marred,  however,  at  its  close  by  re- 
newed adhesion  to  the  Georgia  platform,  and 
a  new  subserviency  to  the  "will  of  Georgia." 

The  newspapers  brought  the  report  of  Mr. 
Stephens's  speech  to  Springfield,  the  home  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  as  well  as  to  all  other  Northern 
cities,  and  the  President-elect  read  its  stirring 
periods  with  something  of  the  general  hope 
that  a  gleam  of  light  was  shining  upon  dark 
places.  Like  other  men  in  the  North,  he  had 
no  means  of  knowing  the  eccentricities  of  Mr. 
Stephens's  principles  and  policy,  and  therefore 
probably  shared  the  general  error  of  overval- 
uing his  expressions  of  attachment  to  the 
Union.  He  had  personally  known  him  as  fel- 
low-congressman and  a  fellow-whig  in  1847-9  > 
they  had  become  co-laborers  in  their  advocacy 
of  the  nomination  and  election  of  General  Tay- 
lor to  the  presidency,  and  through  these  asso- 
ciations contracted  a  warm  social  and  political 
friendship. 

It  was,  therefore,  most  natural  that,  upon 
reading  his  reported  speech  Mr.  Lincoln  ad- 
dressed a  note  of  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Stephens, 
asking  him  for  a  revised  copy ;  and  that  this 
note  led  to  a  short  but  most  interesting  corre- 
spondence. 

Mr.  Stephens  replied  courteously,  saying 
that  his  speech  had  not  been  revised  by  him; 
that  while  the  newspaper  report  contained  sev- 
eral verbal  inaccuracies,  its  main  points  were 
sufficiently  clear  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
note  closed  with  the  following  sentence : 
"  The  country  is  certainly  in  great  peril,  and 
no  man  ever  had  heavier  or  greater  responsi- 
bilities resting  upon  him  than  you  have  in  the 
present  momentous  crisis."  The  phrase  seemed 
to  open  the  way  to  a  confidential  interchange 
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discontent  and  apprehension.  .  .  .  Conciliation  and 
harmony,  in  my  judgment,  can  never  be  established  by 
force.  Nor  can  the  Union,  under  the  Constitution,  be 
maintained  by  force.  The  Union  was  formed  by  the 
consent  of  Independent  Sovereign  States.  Ultimate 
sovereignty  still  resides  with  them  separately,  which  can 
be  resumed,  and  will  be,  if  their  safety,  tranquillity,  and 
security  in  their  judgment  require  it.  Under  our  sys- 
tem, as  I  view  it,  there  is  no  rightful  power  in  the  gen- 
eral government  to  coerce  a  State  in  case  any  one  of 
them  should  throw  herself  upon  her  reserved  rights, 
and  resume  the  full  exercise  of  her  sovereign  powers. 
Force  may  perpetuate  a  Union  —  that  depends  upon 
the  contingencies  of  war.  But  such  a  Union  would  not 
be  the  Union  of  the  Constitution:  it  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  consolidated  despotism."  * 

Mr.  Lincoln  could  not,  of  course,  enter  upon 
a  further  discussion  of  the  topics  raised,  and 
made  no  reply  to  Mr.  Stephens's  letter.  The 
correspondence  is  noteworthy  as  showing  how 
both  writers  agreed  perfectly  upon  the  actual 
and  underlying  cause  of  the  political  crisis,— 
viz., that  the  South  believed  slavery  to  be  right 
and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  North  be- 
lieved it  was  wrong  and  ought  to  be  restricted.  It 
was  a  conflict  of  public  opinion.  Such  conflicts 
have  come  in  all  times,  in  all  nations,  and  un- 
der all  forms  of  government.  They  have  sprung 
from  every  passion  of  the  human  soul,  ambition, 
avarice,  the  generous  affection  of  kindred  na- 
tions, and  the  deadly  hatred  of  religious  fanat- 
icism. But,  admitting  the  existence  of  such  a 
conflict  of  opinion,  the  true  and  legitimate  in- 
quiry arises,  Was  it  a  proper  cause  of  war  ? 

History  must  answer  this  question  unhesitat- 
ingly and  emphatically  in  the  negative.  In  ages 
happily  passed,  the  anger  of  a  king,  the  caprice 
of  a  mistress,  or  the  ambition  of  a  minister  has 
often  deluged  a  nation  in  blood.  But  in  our 
day  the  conscience  of  civilization  demands  that 
the  sword  shall  only  defend  the  life  of  govern- 
ments, or  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  their 
subjects.  It  has  ordained  that  written  consti- 
tutions should  decide  claims  of  rulers  and  rights 
of  citizens.  Casuistry  the  most  adroit  could 
not  prove  the  right  of  the  free  States  to  expel 
the  slave-States  for  believing  the  institution  of 
slavery  to  be  a  substantial  blessing;  equally 
absurd  was  the  doctrine  that  the  slave-States  had 
a  right  to  destroy  the  Union  by  secession  be- 
cause the  free  States  thought  slavery  a  moral, 
social,  and  political  evil.  Upon  this  question, 
as  upon  all  others,  public  opinion  was  the  ar- 
biter appointed  by  the  Constitution  and  laws. 
Upon  this  question  the  lawful  and  constitu- 
tional verdict  had  been  pronounced  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln  ;  and  the  proper  duty  of  the 
South  under  the  circumstances  had  been  ad- 
mirably stated  by  Mr.  Stephens  himself  in  his 
Milledgeville  speech  :  "  In  my  judgment  the 
election  of  no  man  constitutionally  chosen  to 
that  high  office,  is  sufficient  cause    for  any 

*  Stephens,  "  War  Between  the  States,"  Vol.  II.,  pp. 
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State  to  separate  from  the  Union.  It  ought  to 
stand  by  and  aid  still  in  maintaining  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country."  t 

Mr.  Stephens's  letter  utterly  ignored  the 
existence  of  the  pro-slavery  sentiment  in  the 
South,  which  had  for  six  years  been  united 
and  unceasing  in  party  affiliation  and  action ; 
that  this  party  action  had  wrought  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  violation  of 
plighted  political  faith,  and  generous  comity 
between  sections.  Moreover  that  antislavery 
opinions  had  there  been  not  only  under  ban  of 
public  sentiment,  but  had  notoriously  for  years 
been  visited  with  mob  violence,  and  been  made 
the  subject  of  prohibitory  penal  statutes.  The 
experiment  of  a  sentimental  union  dreamed  by 
Stephens  and  others  had  been  fully  tried  in  the 
compromise  of  1850,  and  first  and  flagrantly 
violated  by  the  South  herself,  under  party 
coalition,  against  every  appeal  and  protest. 

QUESTIONS     AND     ANSWERS. 

One  of  the  vexatious  duties  of  Lincoln  was 
to  answer  the  importunings  of  a  class  of  sin- 
cere, intelligent,  but  timid  men,  alarmed  by 
the  signs  of  disunion,  who  besought  him  to 
make  some  public  statement  cr  declaration  to 
quiet  the  South.  Requests  of  this  character 
were  not  confined  to  one  party,  but  came  from 
all ;  the  more  considerable  numbers  being  from 
Republicans  and  from  Southern  unionists  or 
followers  of  Bell  and  Everett.  The  great  bulk 
of  these  letters  were,  of  course,  never  answered; 
but  occasionally  one  was  received  from  a  man 
of  such  standing  and  influence  that  to  ignore 
it  would  not  only  seem  ungracious,  but  might 
subject  the  President-elect  to  more  serious 
misrepresentation  than  it  had  already  been 
his  lot  to  endure.  Both  to  show  a  prominent 
phase  of  current  politics  and  his  manner  of 
dealing  with  it,  several  replies  of  this  class  are 
laid  before  the  reader. 

Thus,  for  instance,  he  wrote,  confidentially, 
to  Mr.  William  S.  Speer,  a  citizen  of  Tennes- 
see, under  date  of  October  23d: 

"  I  appreciate  your  motive  when  you  suggest  the 
propriety  of  my  writing  for  the  public  something  dis- 
claiming all  intention  to  interfere  with  slaves  or  slav- 
ery in  the  States  ;  but  in  my  judgment  it  would  do  no 
good.  I  have  already  done  this  many,  many  times  ; 
and  it  is  in  print,  and  open  to  all  who  will  read.  Those 
who  will  not  read  or  head  what  I  have  already  pub- 
licly said  would  not  read  or  heed  a  repetition  of  it. 
'If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.'  "  t 

Among  the  political  newspapers  of  the  West, 
none  had  for  many  years  taken  a  higher  rank 
or  wielded  a  greater  influence  than  the  "  Louis- 
ville Journal."  It  had  in  a  manner  been  Mr. 
Lincoln's  primer  in  politics  in  those  early  days 

t  Cleveland,  p.  696. 
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when  he  labored  through  Blackstone,  or  even 
farther  back  when  he  was  yet  struggling  with 
Kirkham's  grammar  on  the  shady  knolls  of 
New  Salem.  Compared  with  these  rocks  and 
pitfalls  of  letters,  the  anecdotes,  the  wit,  the 
epigrammatic  arguments  of  the  "Louisville 
Journal "  were  a  very  garden  of  delight,  not 
only  to  Lincoln,  but  to  the  crude  yet  knowl- 
edge-hungry intellects  of  the  whole  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  In  time  the  "  Journal  "  became  a 
great  luminary,  and  the  name  of  its  witty  ed- 
itor a  household  word.  For  long  years  it  was 
a  beacon  and  watchtower  of  the  Whig  party; 
then  the  Pandora's  box  of  the  Nebraska  bill 
was  opened ;  and  when  finally  in  the  extraor- 
dinary campaign  of  i860  Lincoln  read  this 
once-favorite  sheet,  it  was  to  find  himself  the 
victim  of  its  satire  and  depreciation.  Victory, 
however,  is  a  sovereign  balm  for  detraction; 
and  it  must  have  been  easy  for  him  to  forgive 
his  old  friend  George  D.  Prentice  when  the 
latter  wrote  him  (October  26th):  "  There  is 
evidently  a  very  strong  probability  of  your 
being  elected  to  the  presidency  by  the  popular 
vote."  Expressing  the  "strongest"  confidence 
in  both  his  "  personal  and  political  integrity," 
he  suggests  that  in  the  event  of  his  election  he 
should  publish  a  letter  setting  forth  his  conserv- 
ative views  and  intentions,  "  to  assure  all  good 
citizens  of  the  South  and  to  take  from  the  dis- 
unionists  every  excuse  or  pretext  for  treason."  * 
To  this  appeal  Mr.  Lincoln  prepared  a  re- 
ply, October  29th,  though  it  was  not  then  sent. 

"  Your  suggestion,"  wrote  he,  "that  I  in  a  certain 
event  shall  write  a  letter  setting  forth  my  conservative 
views  and  intentions,  is  certainly  a  very  worthy  one. 
But  would  it  do  any  good  ?  If  I  were  to  labor  a  month, 
I  could  not  express  my  conservative  views  and  inten- 
tions more  clearly  and  strongly  than  they  are  expressed 
in  our  platform  and  in  my  many  speeches  already  in 
print  and  before  the  public.  And  yet  even  you,  who 
do  occasionally  speak  of  me  in  terms  of  personal  kind- 
ness, give  no  prominence  to  these  oft-repeated  expres- 
sions of  conservative  views  and  intentions,  but  busy 
yourself  with  appeals  to  all  conservative  men  to  vote 
for  Douglas, —  to  vote  any  way  which  can  possibly  de- 
feat me, —  thus  impressing  your  readers  that  you  think 
I  am  the  very  worst  man  living.  If  what  I  have  already 
said  has  failed  to  convince  you,  no  repetition  of  it  would 
convince  you.  The  writing  of  your  letter,  now  before 
me,  gives  assurance  that  you  would  publish  such  a  let- 
ter from  me  as  you  suggest ;  but,  till  now,  what  reason 
had  1  to  suppose  the  '  Louisville  Journal,'  even,  would 
publish  a  repetition  of  that  which  is  already  at  its  com- 
mand, and  which  it  does  not  press  upon  the  public  atten- 
tion ?  And  now,  my  friend, —  for  such  I  esteem  you  per- 
sonally,—  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  have  not  decided 
that  I  will  not  do  substantially  what  you  suggest.  I 
will  not  forbear  from  doing  so  merely  on  punctilio  and 
pluck.  If  I  do  finally  abstain,  it  will  be  because  of  ap- 
prehension that  it  would  do  harm.  For  the  good  men 
of  the  South  —  and  I  regard  the  majority  of  them  as 
such  —  I  have  no  objection  to  repeat  seventy  and  seven 
times.  But  I  have  bad  men  also  to  deal  with,  both 
North  and  South;  men  who  are  eager  for  something 

*  Prentice  to  Lincoln, Oct. 26th,  i860.  Unpublished  MS. 
t  Lincoln  to  Prentice,  Oct.  29th,  i860.  Unpublished  M  S, 


new  upon  which  to  base  new  misrepresentations ;  men 
who  would  like  to  frighten  me,  or  at  least  to  fix  upon 
me  the  character  of  timidity  and  cowardice.  They 
would  seize  upon  almost  any  letter  I  could  write  as 
being  an  'awful  coming  down.'  I  intend  keeping 
my  eye  upon  these  gentlemen,  and  to  not  unnecessar- 
ily put  any  weapons  in  their  hands."  t 

This  letter  was  withheld  till  after  election. 
On  the  1 6th  of  November  he  wrote  a  letter  of 
very  similar  purport  to  Mr.  N.  Paschal,  editor 
of  the  "Missouri  Republican." 

"  I  could  say  nothing  which  I  have  not  already  said, 
and  which  is  in  print,  and  accessible  to  the  public.  Please 
pardon  me  for  suggesting  that  if  the  papers  like  yours, 
which  heretofore  have  persistently  garbled  and  misrep- 
resented what  I  have  said,  will  now  fully  and  fairly 
place  it  before  their  readers,  there  can  be  no  further 
misunderstanding.  I  beg  you  to  believe  me  sincere, 
when  I  declare  I  do  not  say  this  in  a  spirit  of  complaint 
or  resentment ;  but  that  I  urge  it  as  the  true  cure  for 
any  real  uneasiness  in  the  country,  that  my  course  may 
be  other  than  conservative.  The  Republican  newspa- 
pers now  and  for  some  time  past  are  and  have  been  re- 
publishing copious  extracts  from  my  many  published 
speeches,  which  would  at  once  reach  the  whole  public 
if  your  class  of  papers  would  also  publish  them.  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  shift  my  ground  —  that  is  out  of  the 
question.  If  I  thought  a  repetition  would  do  any  good 
I  would  make  it.  But  in  my  judgment  it  would  do  pos- 
itive harm.  The  secessionists  fer  se,  believing  they 
had  alarmed  me,  would  clamor  all  the  louder,  "t 

With  solicitations  of  this  nature  coming  in 
part  from  his  political  •  friends,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  not  only  as  firm  and  decided,  but  more 
emphatic  and  unsparing  in  criticism.  On  No- 
vember 5th,  the  day  before  the  presidential 
election,  there  arrived  at  Springfield,  and  called 
upon  the  President-elect,  a  gentleman  from 
New  England  of  some  prominence  in  political 
and  official  life,  who  brought  and  presented 
letters  of  this  same  tenor  from  a  considerable 
number  of  citizens  representing  business,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing  industries  of  that 
region.  He  was  one  of  those  keen,  incisive  talk- 
ers who  went  direct  to  the  heart  of  his  mission. 

"  I  have  called  to  see,"  he  said, "  if  the  alarms 
of  many  persons  in  New  England  engaged  in 
commerce  and  manufactures  cannot  by  some 
means  be  relieved.  I  am  myself  largely  inter- 
ested in  manufactures.  Our  trade  has  fallen  off, 
ourworkmenareidle,weget  no  orders  from  the 
South,  and  with  the  increasing  chances  of  civil 
war,  bankruptcy  and  ruin  stare  us  in  the  face." 

Something  in  the  persistence  and  manner 
of  his  interlocutor,  something  in  the  tone  of 
the  letters  presented,  and  still  more  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  signers,  quickly  irritated  Lincoln 
to  a  warmth  of  retort  he  seldom  reached  until 
after  long  provocation.  He  divined  at  once 
the  mercenary  nature  of  the  appeal  about  to 
be  tried  on  him,  and  it  roused  him  to  repel  the 
pressure.    His  visitor  closed  by  asking  some 
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conservative    promise  "  to  reassure  the  men 
honestly  alarmed." 

"There  are  no  such  men,"  bluntly  replied 
Lincoln.  "  This  is  the  same  old  trick  by  which 
the  South  breaks  down  every  Northern  vic- 
tory. Even  if  I  were  personally  willing  to 
barter  away  the  moral  principle  involved  in 
this  contest  for  the  commercial  gain  of  a  new 
submission  to  the  South,  I  would  go  to  Wash- 
ington without  the  countenance  of  the  men 
who  supported  me  and  were  my  friends  before 
the  election;  I  would  be  as  powerless  as  a 
block  of  buckeye  wood." 

The  man  still  insisted,  and  Lincoln  con- 
tinued : 

"  The  honest  men  (you  are  talking  of  hon- 
est men)  will  look  at  our  platform  and  what  I 
have  said.  There  they  will  find  everything  I 
could  now  say,  or  which  they  would  ask  me 
to  say.  All  I  could  add  would  be  but  repeti- 
tion. Having  told  them  all  these  things  ten 
times  already,  would  they  believe  the  eleventh 
declaration  ?  Let  us  be  practical.  There  are 
many  general  terms  afloat,  such  as  '  conserva- 
tism,' '  enforcement  of  the  irrepressible  con- 
flict at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,'  '  hostility  to 
the  South,'  etc.,  all  of  which  mean  nothing 
Avithout  definition.  What  then  could  I  say  to 
allay  their  fears,  if  they  will  not  define  what 
particular  act  or  acts  they  fear  from  me  or  my 
friends  ?  " 

At  this  stage  of  the  conversation  his  visitor, 
who  with  true  military  foresight  had  provided 
a  reserve,  handed  him  an  additional  letter 
numerously  signed,  asking  if  he  did  not  there 
recognize  names  that  were  a  power. 

"  Yes,"  retorted  Lincoln  sharply,  glancing  at 
the  document,  "  I  recognize  them  as  a  set  of 
liars  and  knaves  who  signed  that  statement 
about  Seward  last  year." 

The  visitor  was  taken  aback  at  this  familiar- 
ity with  the  local  politics  of  his  State,  but  ral- 
lied and  insisted  that  there  were  also  other 
names  on  the  list.  Lincoln  now  looked  through 
the  paper  more  carefully,  his  warmth  mean- 
while cooling  down  a  little. 

"  Well,"  answered  he,  laughing,  "  after  read- 
ing it,  it  is  about  as  I  expected  to  find  it.  It 
annoyed  me  to  hear  that  gang  of  men  called 
respectable.  Their  conduct  a  year  ago  was  a 
disgrace  to  any  civilized  citizen." 

Here  his  visitor  suggested  that  the  South 
was  making  armed  preparations. 

"  The  North,"  answered  Lincoln,  "does  not 
fear  invasion  from  the  slave-States,  and  we  of 
the  North  certainly  have  no  desire,  and  never 
had,  to  invade  the  South.  They  have  talked 
about  what  they  intend  to  do  in  the  event  of  a 
Black  Republican  victory,  until  they  have  con- 
vinced themselves  there  is  really  no  courage 
left  in  the  North." 
Vol.  XXXV.— u. 
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"  Have  we  backed  this  time  ?  "  interrupted 
the  visitor. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  am  pressed  to  do  now," 
replied  Lincoln.  "  If  I  shall  begin  to  yield  to 
these  threats,  if  I  begin  dallying  with  them, 
the  men  who  have  elected  me  (if  I  shall  be 
elected)  would  give  me  up  before  my  election, 
and  the  South,  seeing  it,  would  deliberately 
kick  me  out.  If  my  friends  should  desire  me 
to  repeat  anything  I  have  before  said,  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  do  so.  If  they  required 
me  to  say  something  I  had  not  yet  said,  I 
would  either  do  so  or  get  out  of  the  way.  If  I 
should  be  elected,  the  first  duty  to  the  country 
would  be  to  stand  by  the  men  who  elected  me."  * 

Still,  from  time  to  time  the  point  was  pressed 
upon  him  from  other  influential  quarters.  Mr. 
Raymond,  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Times," 
joined  in  urging  it.  Lincoln,  on  November 
28th,  answered  him  confidentially  as  follows  : 

"  Yours  of  the  14th  was  received  in  due  course.  I 
have  delayed  so  long  to  answer  it,  because  my  reasons 
for  not  coming  before  the  public  in  any  form  just  now 
had  substantially  appeared  in  your  paper  (the  'Times '), 
and  hence  I  feared  they  were  not  deemed  sufficient  by 
you,  else  you  would  not  have  written  me  as  you  did.  I 
now  think  we  have  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  my 
view.  On  the  20th  instant  Senator  Trumbull  made  a 
short  speech,  which  I  suppose  you  have  both  seen  and 
approved.  Has  a  single  newspaper,  heretofore  against 
us,  urged  that  speech  upon  its  readers  with  a  purpose 
to  quiet  public  anxiety?  Not  one,  so  far  as  I  know. 
On  the  contrary,  the  '  Boston  Courier  '  and  its  class 
hold  me  responsible  for  that  speech,  and  endeavor  to 
inflame  the  North  with  the  belief  that  it  foreshadows 
an  abandonment  of  Republican  ground  by  the  in- 
coming administration;  while  the  '  Washington  Con- 
stitution' and  its  class  hold  the  same  speech  up  to 
the  South  as  an  open  declaration  of  war  against  them. 
This  is  just  as  I  expected,  and  just  what  would  happen 

*  Nicolay,  Manuscript  memoranda. 
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with  any  declaration  I  could  make.  These  political 
fiends  are  not  half  sick  enough  yet.  Party  malice,  and 
not  public  good,  possesses  them  entirely.  'They  seek 
a  sign,  and  no  sign  shall  be  given  them.'  At  least 
such  is  my  present  feeling  and  purpose."* 

And  in  this  purpose  he  remained  steadfast 
to  the  end.  though  put  to  yet  more  trying  tests. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  with  the 
opening  of  Congress,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  of  Thirteen  and  the  House 
Committee  of  Thirty-three,  certain  conserva- 
tive men  from  the  border  slave-States  endeav- 
ored to  gain  control  of  the  political  situation 
by  forming  a  neutral  or  mediating  party  be- 
tween the  disunionists  and  the  Republicans. 
Their  policy  was  an  utter  mistake ;  for,  while 
reprobating  present  dismemberment,  their  at- 
titude on  the  slavery  question  indicated  clearly 
enough  that,  if  clung  to,  it  would  inevitably 
drive  them  to  the  extreme  plans  of  the  cotton- 
States.  Some  of  these  would-be  "neutral" 
States  eventually  went  that  direful  road ;  and 
those  which  did  not  were  saved  only  by  the 
restraint  of  the  Union  army.  But  for  the  pres- 
ent their  leaders  were  sincerely  patriotic.  From 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  these,  Hon.  John 
A.  Gilmer  of  North  Carolina,  to  whom  Lincoln 
afterwards  made  a  tender  of  a  Cabinet  appoint- 
ment, he  received  an  inquiry,  dated  December 
ioth,  concerning  his  opinions  on  several  points 
of  the  slavery  controversy,  saying : 

"I  am  not  without  hope  that  a  clear  and  definite  ex- 
position of  your  views  on  the  questions  mentioned  may 
go  far  to  quiet,  if  not  satisfy,  all  reasonable  minds  that 
on  most  of  them  it  will  become  plain  that  there  is 
much  more  misunderstanding  than  difference,  and  that 
the  balance  are  so  much  more  abstract  than  practical."  t 

However  difficult  to  resist  this  appeal,  so  in- 
fluential, so  respectful,  so  promising,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect felt  himself  bound  to  adhere  to  his 
policy  of  refusing  any  public  utterance,  for 
reasons  which  he  set  forth  at  some  length  in  a 
confidential  answer,  written  December  15th. 

"  I  am  greatly  disinclined,"  said  he,  "  to  write  a  let- 
ter on  the  subject  embraced  in  yours  ;  and  I  would  not 
do  -r»,  even  privately  as  I  do,  were  it  not  that  I  fear  you 
miyht  misconstrue  my  silence.  Is  it  desired  that  I  shall 
shift  the  ground  upon  which  I  have  been  elected  ?  I 
cannot  do  it.  You  need  only  to  acquaint  yourself  with 
that  ground,  and  press  it  on  the  attention  of  the  South. 
It  i  -  all  in  print  and  easy  of  access.  May  I  be  pardoned 
if  I  ask  whether  even  you  have  ever  attempted  to  pro- 
cure the  reading  of  the  Republican  platform,  or  my 
speeches,  by  the  Southern  people  ?  If  not,  what  reason 
have  I  to  expect  that  any  additional  production  of  mine 
would  meet  a  better  fate  ?  It  would  make  me  appear 
as  if  I  repented  for  the  crime  of  having  been  elected 
and  was  anxious  to  apologize  and  beg  forgiveness.  To 
so  represent  me  would  be  the  principal  use  made  of  any 
letter  I  might  now  thrust  upon  the  public.  My  old 
record  cannot  be  so  used  ;  and  that  is  precisely  the  rea- 
son that  some  new  declaration  is  so  much  sought. 

*  Lincoln  to  Ravmond,  Nov.  28th,  i860.  Unpub- 
lished MS. 


JOHN    A.    GILMER.       (FROM    A     PHOTOGRAPH     BY    BRADY.  ) 

"  Now,  my  dear  sir,  be  assured  I  am  not  questioning 
your  candor  ;  I  am  only  pointing  out,  that  while  a  new 
letter  would  hurt  the  cause  which  I  think  a  just  one, 
you  can  quite  as  well  effect  every  patriotic  object  with 
the  old  record.  Carefully  read  pages  18,  19,  74,  75,  88, 
89,  and  267  of  the  volume  of  Joint  Debates  between 
Senator  Douglas  and  myself  with  the  Republican  Plat- 
form adopted  at  Chicago,  and  all  your  questions  will 
be  substantially  answered.  I  have  no  thought  of  rec- 
ommending the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  nor  the  slave-trade  among  the  slave- States, 
even  on  the  conditions  indicated;  and  if  I  were  to 
make  such  recommendation,  it  is  quite  clear  Congress 
would  not  follow  it. 

"As  to  employing  slaves  in  arsenals  and  dockyards, 
it  is  a  thing  I  never  thought  of  in  my  life,  to  my  rec- 
ollection, till  I  saw  your  letter;  and  I  may  say  of  it 
precisely  as  I  have  said  of  the  two  points  above. 

"  As  to  the  use  of  patronage  in  the  slave-States, 
where  there  are  few  or  no  Republicans.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  inquire  for  the  politics  of  the  appointee,  or 
whether  he  does  or  not  own  slaves.  I  intend  in  that 
matter  to  accommodate  the  people  in  the  several  lo- 
calities, if  they  themselves  will  allow  me  to  accommo- 
date them.  In  one  word,  I  never  have  been,  am  not 
now,  and  probably  never  shall  be  in  a  mood  of  harass- 
ing the  people  either  North  or  South. 

"  On  the  territorial  question  I  am  inflexible,  as  you 
see  my  position  in  the  book.  On  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  you  and  us  ;  and  it  is  the  only  substan- 
tial difference.  You  think  slavery  is  right  and  ought 
to  be  extended  ;  we  think  it  is  a  wrong  and  ought  to 
be  restricted.  For  this  neither  has  any  just  occasion 
to  be  angry  with  the  other. 

"  As  to  the  State  laws,  mentioned  in  your  sixth 
question,  I  really  know  very  little  of  them.  I  never 
have  read  one.  If  any  of  them  are  in  conflict  with  the 
fugitive-slave  clause,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  certainly  shall  be  glad  of  their  repeal;  but  I 

t  Gilmer  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  ioth,  i860.  Unpublished 
MS. 
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could  hardly  be  justified,  as  a  citizen  of  Illinois,  or  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  recommend  the  re- 
peal of  a  statute  of  Vermont  or  South  Carolina."  * 

We  have  given  samples  of  these  solicitations 
coming  from  Republicans,  from  Douglas 
Democrats,  and  from  the  adherents  of  Bell ; 
the  following,  coming  from  the  fourth  political 
school,  will  perhaps  be  found  of  equal  if  not 
greater  interest.  Its  origin  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  principal  actor,  General  Duff 
Green,  who,  in  a  letter  some  three  years  after- 
wards, thus  described  it : 

"  In  December,  i860,  at  the  request  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  went  to  Springfield  to  see  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  urge  him  to  go  to  Washington  and  exert 
his  influence  in  aid  of  the  adjustment  of  the  questions 
then  pending  between  the  North  and  the  South.  I  was 
authorized  by  Mr.  Buchanan  to  say  to  nim  that  if  he 
came  he  would  be  received  and  treated  with  the  cour- 
tesy due  to  the  President-elect.  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
his  own  house,  and  did  urge  the  necessity  of  his  going 
to  Washington  and  uniting  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
peace,  telling  him  that  in  my  opinion  he  alone  could 
prevent  a  civil  war,  and  that  if  he  did  not  go,  upon  his 
conscience  must  rest  the  blood  that  would  be  shed."  t 

Whether  this  proposition  came  by  authority 
or  not,  Lincoln  could  not  publicly  either  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  the  envoy  or  the  motive  of 
the  mission.  In  either  case  the  appeal  was 
most  adroitly  laid.  Of  course  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  accept  or  even  to  entertain  it ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  simple  refusal  might  be  made 
the  basis  of  very  serious  misrepresentation. 
He  therefore  wrote  the  following  reply  : 

"Springfield,  III.,  Dec.  28th,  i860. 
"Gen.  Duff  Green. 

"  My  Dear  Sir:  I  do  not  desire  any  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  Recognizing,  however,  that  questions 
of  such  amendment  rightfully  belong  to  the  American 
people,  I  should  not  feel  justified  nor  inclined  to  with- 
hold from  them  if  I  could  a  fair  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  will  thereon  through  either  of  the  modes  pre- 
scribed in  the  instrument. 

"In  addition  I  declare  that  the  maintenance  invio- 
late of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right 
of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic 
institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively, 
is  essential  to  that  balance  of  powers  on  which  the  per- 
fection and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend ; 
and  I  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of 
the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what 
pretext,  as  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

"  I  am  greatly  averse  to  writing  anything  for  the 
public  at  this  time  ;  and  I  consent  to  the  publication 
of  this  only  upon  the  condition  that  six  of  the  twelve 
United  States  senators  for  the  States  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas 
shall  sign  their  names  to  what  is  written  on  this  sheet 

*  Lincoln  to  Gilmer,  Dec.  1 5th,  1 860.  Unpublished  MS. 

t  Duff  Green  to  Jefferson  Davis,  May  26th,  1863.  Un- 
published MS. 

X  Lincoln  to  Duff  Green,  Dec.  28th,  i860.  Unpub- 
lished MS. 


below  my  name,  and  allow  the  whole  to  be  published 
together.  "  Yours  truly, 

"  A. 'Lincoln. 
"We  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  States  we  rep- 
resent respectively,  to  suspend  all  action  for  dismem- 
berment of  the  Union,  at  least  until  some  act  deemed 
to  be  violative  of  our  rights  shall  be  done  by  the  incom- 
ing administration."]: 

This  letter  Lincoln  transmitted  to  Senator 
Trumbull  at  Washington,  with  the  following 
direction : 

"  General  Duff  Green  is  out  here  endeavoring  to 
draw  a  letter  out  of  me.  I  have  written  one  which 
herewith  I  inclose  to  you,  and  which  I  believe  could 
not  be  used  to  our  disadvantage.  Still,  if  on  consulta- 
tion with  our  discreet  friends  you  conclude  that  it  may 
do  us  harm,  do  not  deliver  it.  You  need  not  mention 
that  the  second  clause  of  the  letter  is  copied  from  the 
Chicago  Platform.  If,  on  consultation,  our  friends, 
including  yourself,  think  it  can  do  no  harm,  keep  a 
copy  and  deliver  the  letter  to  General  Green."  0 

While  the  fact  is  not  definitely  known,  it  is 
probable  that  this  letter  was  delivered.  Noth- 
ing further  came  of  Duff  Green's  mission  ex- 
cept a  letter  from  himself  in  the  "  New  York 
Herald  "  mentioning  his  visit  and  its  failure, 
in  the  vaguest  generalities.  His  whole  aim  had 
been  to  induce  Lincoln  tacitly  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Southern  revolt;  and  when 
the  latter  by  his  skillful  answer  pointed  out  the 
real  conspirators,  they  were  no  longer  anxious 
to  have  a  publication  made. 

The  whole  attitude  and  issue  of  the  con- 
troversy was  so  tersely  summed  up  by  Lincoln 
in  a  confidential  letter  to  a  Republican  friend, 
under  date  of  January  nth,  1861,  that  we  can- 
not forbear  citing  it  in  conclusion  : 

"  Yours  of  the  6th  is  received.  I  answer  it  only  be- 
cause I  fear  you  would  misconstrue  my  silence.  What 
is  our  present  condition?  We  have  just  carried  an  elec- 
tion on  principles  fairly  stated  to  the  people.  Now  we 
are  told  in  advance  the  Government  shall  be  broken 
up  unless  we  surrender  to  those  we  have  beaten,  before 
we  take  the  offices.  In  this  they  are  either  attempting 
to  play  upon  us  or  they  are  in  dead  earnest.  Either 
way,  if  we  surrender,  it  is  the  end  of  us,  and  of  the 
Government.  They  will  repeat  the  experiment  upon  us 
ad  libitum.  A  year  will  not  pass  till  we  shall  have  to 
take  Cuba  as  a  condition  upon  which  they  will  stay  in 
the  Union.  They  now  have  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  have  lived  over  seventy  years,  and  acts  of 
Congress  of  their  own  framing,  with  no  prospect  of 
their  being  changed  ;  and  they  can  never  have  a  more 
shallow  pretext  for  breaking  up  the  Government,  or 
extorting  a  compromise,  than  now.  There  is  in  my 
judgment  but  one  compromise  which  would  really  set- 
tle the  slavery  question,  and  that  would  be  a  pro- 
hibition against  acquiring  any  more  territory."  || 

§  Lincoln  to  Trumbull,  Dec.  2Sth,  1S60.  Unpub- 
lished MS. 

||  Lincoln  to  Hon.  J.  T.  Hale,  Jan.  nth,  1S61.  Un- 
published MS. 
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BY   JOHN    G.    NICOLAY    AND   JOHN    HAY,    PRIVATE    SECRETARIES    TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 


SPRINGFIELD    TO    WASHINGTON. 

~S  the  date  of  inauguration  ap- 
proached, formal  invitations, 
without  party  distinction,  came 
from  the  legislatures  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts, 
tendering  Mr.  Lincoln  the  hospitalities  of  those 
States  and  their  people,  and  inviting  him  to 
visit  their  capitals  on  his  journey  to  Washing- 
ton. Similar  invitations  also  came  to  him  from 
the  municipal  authorities  of  many  cities  and 
towns  on  the  route,  and  railroads  tendered  him 
special  trains  for  the  use  of  himself  and  family. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  fondness  for  public  display, 
but  in  his  long  political  career  he  had  learned 
the  importance  of  personal  confidence  and 
live  sympathy  between  representatives  and 
constituents,  leaders  and  people.  About  to  as- 
sume unusual  duties  in  extraordinary  times,  he 
doubtless  felt  that  it  would  not  only  be  a  gra- 
cious act  to  accept,  so  far  as  he  could,  these 
invitations,  in  which  all  parties  had  freely 
joined,  but  that  both  people  and  executive 
would  be  strengthened  in  their  faith  and  pa- 
triotism by  a  closer  acquaintance,  even  of  so 
brief  and  ceremonial  a  character.  Accordingly 
he  answered  the  governors  and  committees 
that  he  would  visit  the  cities  of  Indianapolis, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 
Buffalo,  Albany,  New  York,  Trenton,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Harrisburg,  while  to  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  he  replied  that  the  want  of 
time  alone  constrained  him  to  omit  that  State 
from  his  route  of  travel. 

Monday,  the  1 1  th  day  of  February,  was  fixed 
as  the  time  of  departure,  and  a  programme 
and  schedule  of  special  trains  from  point  to 
point  were  arranged,  extending  to  Saturday, 
the  23d,  the  time  of  arrival  in  Washington. 
Early  Monday  morning  (the  nth)  found  Mr. 

*  The  presidential  party  which  made  the  whole  jour- 
ney consisted  of  the  following  persons :  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  their  three  sons,  Robert  T.,  William,  and 
Thomas,  Lockwood  Todd,  Doctor  W.  S.  Wallace,  John 
G.  Nicolay,  John  Hay,  Hon.  N.  B.  Judd,  Hon.  David 
Davis,  Colonel  E.  V.  Sumner,  Major  David  Hunter, 
Captain  George  W.  Hazard,  Captain  Tohn  Pope,  Colonel 
Ward  H.  Lamon,  Colonel  E.  E.  Ellsworth,  J.  M.  Bur- 
gess, George  C.  Latham,  W.  S.  Wood,  and  B.  Forbes. 


Lincoln,  his  family,  and  suite  at  the  rather 
dingy  little  railroad  station  in  Springfield,  with 
a  throng  of  at  least  a  thousand  of  his  Spring- 
field neighbors  who  had  come  to  bid  him  good- 
bye. It  was  a  cloudy,  stormy  morning,  which 
served  to  add  gloom  and  depression  to  the 
spirits.  The  leave-taking  became  a  scene  of 
subdued  anxiety,  almost  of  solemnity.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln took  a  position  in  the  waiting-room,  where 
his  friends  filed  past  him,  often  merely  pressing 
his  hand  in  silent  emotion. 

The  half-finished  ceremony  was  broken  in 
upon  by  the  ringing  bells  and  the  rushing  train. 
The  crowd  closed  about  the  railroad  car  into 
which  the  President-elect  and  his  party  *  made 
their  way.  Then  came  the  central  incident 
of  the  morning.  Once  more  the  bell  gave 
notice  of  starting ;  but  as  the  conductor  paused 
with  his  hand  lifted  to  the  bell-rope,  Mr. 
Lincoln  appeared  on  the  platform  of  the  car, 
and  raised  his  hand  to  command  attention. 
The  bystanders  bared  their  heads  to  the  fall- 
ing snow-flakes,  and  standing  thus,  his  neigh- 
bors heard  his  voice  for  the  last  time,  in  the 
city  of  his  home,  in  a  farewell  address  f  so 
chaste  and  pathetic,  that  it  reads  as  if  he  al- 
ready felt  the  tragic  shadow  of  forecasting 
fate: 


"  My  friends  :  no  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appre- 
ciate my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place, 
and  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe  everything. 
Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have 
passed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children 
have  been  born,  and  one  is  buried.  I  now  leave,  not 
knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a 
task  before  me  greater  than  that  which  rested  upon 
Washington.  Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine 
Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed.  With 
that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him,  who 
can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with  you,  and  be  every- 
where for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will 
yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope 
in  your  prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an 
affectionate  farewell." 


Besides  these  a  considerable  number  of  other  personal 
friends  and  dignitaries  accompanied  the  President  from 
Springfield  to  Indianapolis,  and  some  of  them  to  places 
farther  on  the  route. 

t  This  address  is  here  correctly  printed  for  the  first 
time,  from  the  original  manuscript,  having  been  written 
down  immediately  after  the  train  started,  partly  by  Mr. 
Lincoln's  own  hand  and  partly  by  that  of  his  private 
secretary  from  his  dictation. 


*  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1SS6-7. 
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A  proper  description  of  the  presidential  tour 
which  followed  would  fill  a  volume.  It  em- 
braced two  weeks  of  official  receptions  by 
committees,  mayors,  governors,  and  legisla- 
tures; of  crowded  evening  receptions  and 
interminable  hand-shakings ;  of  impromptu  or 
formal  addresses  at  every  ceremony;  of  cheers, 
salutes,  bonfires,  military  parades,  and  impos- 
ing processions,  amid  miles  of  spectators. 

Political  dissension  was  for  the  moment 
hushed  in  the  general  curiosity  to  see  and  hear 
the  man  who  by  the  free  and  lawful  choice  of 
the  nation  had  been  called  to  exercise  the  du- 
ties of  the  presidential  office.  The  universal 
eagerness  was  perhaps  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  same  two  weeks  the  delegates 
from  the  States  in  insurrection  were  in  session 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  occupied  with  the 
temporary  organization  of  a  government  openly 
pledged  to  rebellion,  and  whose  doings  were 
daily  reported  by  the  telegraph  and  printed  in 
every  newspaper.  Personal  curiosity  was  thus 
supplemented  by  growing  political  anxiety,  and 
every  word  of  the  President-elect  was  scanned 
for  some  light  by  which  to  read  the  troubled  and 
uncertain  future.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  therefore 
obliged  to  measure  his  public  utterances  with 
unusual  caution;  and  while  he  man  aged  to  avoid 
any  announcement  of  policy,  the  country  was 
nevertheless  able  to  read  between  the  lines  that 
it  had  made  no  mistake  in  the  man  to  whom 
it  had  confided  the  preservation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  in  a 
single  chapter  to  cite  his  many  speeches  on 
this  journey,  in  which  there  occurred,  of  neces- 
sity, a  great  deal  of  repetition.  It  will,  per- 
haps, give  a  better  idea  of  their  general  tenor 
to  reproduce  passages  from  a  few  of  the  most 
noteworthy.  In  reading  these  the  critic  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  re- 
ported and  printed  under  such  circumstances 
of  haste  and  confusion  that  verbal  accuracy 
could  not  be  expected,  and  that  they  are  but 
abstracts,  in  which  the  full  structure  of  his 
sentences  is  often  abridged  or  transposed  to 
permit  the  whole  to  be  brought  within  the  lim- 
its of  an  ordinary  press  dispatch. 

The  train  which  left  Springfield  in  the  morn- 
ing arrived  in  Indianapolis  before  nightfall, 
where,  in  response  to  an  address  from  Governor 
Morton,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 


"  Most  heartily  do  I  thank  you  for  this  magnificent 
reception,  and  while  I  cannot  take  to  myself  any  share 
of  the  compliment  thus  paid,  more  than  that  which  per- 
tains to  a  mere  instrument,  an  accidental  instrument, 
perhaps,  I  should  say,  of  a  great  cause,  I  yet  must  look 
upon  it  as  a  most  magnificent  reception,  and  as  such 
most  heartily  do  I  thank  you  for  it.  You  have  been 
pleased  to  address  yourself  to  me  chiefly  in  behalf  of 
this  glorious  Union  in  which  we  live,  in  all  of  which 
you  have  my  hearty  sympathy,  and,  as  far  as  may  be 
within  my  power,  will  have,  one  and  inseparably,  my 


hearty  cooperation.  While  I  do  not  expect,  upon 
this  occasion,  or  until  I  get  to  Washington,  to  attempt 
any  lengthy  speech,  I  will  only  say  that  to  the  salvation 
of  the  Union,  there  needs  but  one  single  thing,  the 
hearts  of  a  people  like  yours.  The  people,  when  they 
rise  in  mass  in  behalf  of  the  Union  and  the  liberties  of 
this  country,  truly  may  it  be  said,  '  The  gates  of  hell 
cannot  prevail  against  them.'  In  all  trying  positions 
in  which  I  shall  be  placed,  and  doubtless  I  shall  be 
placed  in  many  such,  my  reliance  will  be  upon  you  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  and  I  wish  you  to 
remember,  now  and  forever,  that  it  is  youf  business, 
and  not  mine ;  that  if  the  union  of  these  States  and  the 
liberties  of  this  people  shall  be  lost,  it  is  but  little  to  any 
one  man  of  fifty-two  years  of  age,  but  a  great  deal  to 
the  thirty  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  these  United 
States,  and  to  their  posterity  in  all  coming  time.  It  is 
your  business  to  rise  up  and  preserve  the  Union  and 
liberty  for  yourselves,  and  not  for  me.  .  .  .  I  appeal 
to  you  again  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  not  with 
politicians,  not  with  Presidents,  not  with  office-seekers, 
but  with  you,  is  the  question,  Shall  the  Union  and  shall 
the  liberties  of  this  country  be  preserved  to  the  latest 
generations  ?  " 

The  ceremonies  during  his  stay  here  called 
out  another  address  from  him  in  which  he  asked 
the  following  pertinent  questions : 

"  I  am  here  to  thank  you  much  for  this  magnificent 
welcome,  and  still  more  for  the  generous  support  given 
by  your  State  to  that  political  cause  which  I  think  is 
the  true  and  just  cause  of  the  whole  country  and  the 
whole  world.  Solomon  says  there  is  '  a  time  to  keep 
silence,'  and  when  men  wrangle  by  the  month  with  no 
certainty  that  they  mean  the  same  thing,  while  using 
the  same  word,  it  perhaps  were  as  well  if  they  would 
keep  silence.  The  words  '  coercion '  and  '  invasion  ' 
are  much  used  in  these  days,  and  often  with  some  tem- 
per and  hot  blood.  Let  us  make  sure,  if  we  can,  that 
we  do  not  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  those  who 
use  them.  Let  us  get  exact  definitions  of  these  words, 
not  from  dictionaries,  but  from  the  men  themselves, 
who  certainly  appreciate  the  things  they  would  repre- 
sent by  the  use  of  words.  What,  then,  is  '  Coercion  '  ? 
What  is  '  Invasion  '  ?  Would  the  marching  of  an  army 
into  South  Carolina,  without  the  consent  of  her  people, 
and  with  hostile  intent  towards  them,  be  '  invasion  '  ? 
I  certainly  think  it  would ;  and  it  would  be  '  coercion  ' 
also  if  the  South  Carolinians  were  forced  to  submit. 
But  if  the  United  States  should  merely  hold  and  retake 
its  own  forts  and  other  property,  and  collect  the  duties 
on  foreign  importations,  or  even  withhold  the  mails  from 
places  where  they  were  habitually  violated,  would  any 
or  all  of  these  things  be  *  invasion '  or  *  coercion  '  ?  Do 
our  professed  lovers  of  the  Union,  but  who  spitefully 
resolve  that  they  will  resist  coercion  and  invasion,  un- 
derstand that  such  things  as  these  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  would  be  coercion  or  invasion  of  a  State? 
If  so,  their  idea  of  means  to  preserve  the  object  of  their 
affection  would  seem  exceedingly  thin  and  airy.  If  sick, 
the  little  pills  of  the  homeopathist  would  be  much  too 
large  for  them  to  swallow.  In  their  view,  the  Union,  as 
a  family  relation,  would  seem  to  be  no  regular  marriage, 
but  a  sort  of '  free-love '  arrangement,  to  be  maintained 
only  on  'passional  attraction.'  By  the  way,  in  what 
consists  the  special  sacredness  of  a  State  ?  I  speak  not 
of  the  position  assigned  to  a  State  in  the  Union,  by 
the  Constitution ;  for  that,  by  the  bond,  we  all  recog- 
nize. That  position,  however,  a  State  cannot  carry  out 
of  the  Union  wjth  it.  I  speak  of  that  assumed  primary 
right  of  a  State*  to  rule  all  which  is  less  than  itself,  and 
ruin  all  which  is  larger  than  itself.  If  a  State  and  a 
county,  in  a  given  case,  should  be  equal  in  extent  of 
territory,  and  equal  in  number  of  inhabitants,  in  what, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  the  State  better  than  the 
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county  ?  Would  an  exchange  of  names  be  an  exchange 
of  rights  upon  principle  ?  On  what  rightful  principle 
may  a  State,  being  not  more  than  one-fiftieth  part  of 
the  nation,  in  soil  and  population,  break  up  the  nation 
and  then  coerce  a  proportionally  larger  subdivision  of 
itself,  in  the  most  arbitrary  way  ?  What  mysterious 
right  to  play  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  district  of  coun- 
try, with  its  people,  by  merely  calling  it  a  State  ?  Fel- 
low-citizens, I  am  not  asserting  anything;  I  am  merely 
asking  questions  for  you  to  consider." 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  he  said  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  State,  convened  in  joint  session 
in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  : 

"  It  is  true,  as  has  been  said  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  that  very  great  responsibility  rests  upon  me 
in  the  position  to  which  the  votes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  called  me.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  that 
weighty  responsibility.  I  cannot  but  know  what  you 
all  know,  that  without  a  name,  perhaps  without  a  rea- 
son why  I  should  have  a  name,  there  has  fallen  upon 
me  a  task  such  as  did  not  rest  even  upon  the  Father 
of  his  Country ;  and  so  feeling,  I  cannot  but  turn  and 
look  for  that  support  without  which  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  perform  that  great  task.  I  turn,  then,  and 
look  to  the  American  people,  and  to  that  God  who  has 
never  forsaken  them.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
interest  felt  in  relation  to  the  policy  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration. In  this  I  have  received  from  some  a  degree 
of  credit  for  having  kept  silence,  and  from  others  some 
deprecation.  I  still  think  that  I  was  right.  ...  I 
have  not  maintained  silence  from  any  want  of  real  anx- 
iety. It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  is  no  more  than 
anxiety,  for  there  is  nothing  going  wrong.  It  is  a  con- 
soling circumstance  that  when  we  look  out,  there  is 
nothing  that  really  hurts  anybody.  We  entertain  dif- 
ferent views  upon  political  questions,  but  nobody  is 
suffering  anything.  This  is  a  most  consoling  circum- 
stance, and  from  it  we  may  conclude  that  all  we  want 
is  time,  patience,  and  a  reliance  on  that  God  who  has 
never  forsaken  this  people." 

During  a  brief  halt  of  the  train  at  Steuben- 
ville,  where  a  large  crowd  was  assembled,  he 
made  the  following  short  statement  of  the  fun- 
damental question  at  issue : 

"  I  fear  that  the  great  confidence  placed  in  my  ability 
is  unfounded.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  it  is.  Encompassed 
by  vast  difficulties  as  I  am,  nothing  shall  be  wanting 
on  my  part,  if  sustained  by  the  American  people  and 
God.  I  believe  the  devotion  to  the  Constitution  is 
equally  great  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  is  only  the 
different  understanding  of  that  instrument  that  causes 
difficulty.  The  only  dispute  on  both  sides  is,  '  What 
are  their  rights  ?  '  If  the  majority  should  not  rule,  who 
would  be  the  judge  ?  Where  is  such  a  judge  to  be 
found  ?  We  should  all  be  bound  by  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  —  if  not,  then  the  minority  must 
control.  Would  that  be  right?  Would  it  be  just  or 
generous  ?  Assuredly  not.  I  reiterate,  that  the  major- 
ity should  rule.  If  I  adopt  a  wrong  policy,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  condemnation  will  occur  in  four  years'  time. 
Then  I  can  be  turned  out,  and  a  better  man  with  bet- 
ter views  put  in  my  place. " 

Necessarily  omitting  any  description  of  the 
magnificent  demonstrations,  and  the  multi- 
plied speeches  in  the  great  State  and  city  of 
New  York,  his  addresses  in  the  capital  of 
New  Jersey  must  be  quoted,  because  they 
show  a  culminating  earnestness  of  thought  and 
purpose.    To  the  Senate  he  said : 


"  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  honorable  recep- 
tion of  which  I  have  been  the  object.  1  cannot  but  re- 
member the  place  that  New  Jersey  holds  in  our  early 
history.  In  the  revolutionary  struggle  few  of  the 
States  among  the  Old  Thirteen  had  more  of  the  battle- 
fields of  the  country  within  their  limits  than  New  Jer- 
sey. May  I  be  pardoned  if,  upon  this  occasion,  1 
mention  that  away  back  in  my  Childhood,  the  earliest 
days  of  my  being  able  to  read,  I  got  hold  of  a  small 
book,  such  a  one  as  few  of  the  younger  members  have 
ever  seen, '  Weems'  Life  of  Washington.'  I  remember 
all  the  accounts  there  given  of  the  battle-fields  and 
struggles  for  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  none 
fixed  themselves  upon  my  imagination  so  deeply  as  the 
struggle  here  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  crossing 
of  the  river ;  the  contest  with  the  Hessians ;  the  great 
hardships  endured  at  that  time,  all  fixed  themselves  on 
my  memory  more  than  any  single  revolutionary  event; 
and  you  all  know,  for  you  have  all  been  boys,  how 
these  early  impressions  last  longer  than  any  others.  I 
recollect  thinking  then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that 
there  must  have  been  something  more  than  common 
that  these  men  struggled  for.  I  am  exceedingly  anx- 
ious that  that  thing  —  that  something  even  more  than 
National  Independence ;  that  something  that  held  out 
a  great  promise  to  all  the  people  of  the  world  to  all 
time  to  come — I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  this 
Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people 
shall  be  perpetuated  in  accordance  with  the  original 
idea  for  which  that  struggle  was  made,  and  I  shall  be 
most  happy  indeed  if  I  shall  be  an  humble  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  of  this,  his  almost 
chosen  people  for  perpetuating  the  object  of  that  great 
struggle.  You  give  me  this  reception,  as  I  understand, 
without  distinction  of  party.  I  learn  that  this  body  is 
composed  of  a  majority  of  gentlemen  who,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  best  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  chief 
magistrate,  did  not  think  I  was  the  man.  I  understand, 
nevertheless,  that  they  came  forward  here  to  greet 
me  as  the  constitutionally  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  —  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  —  to 
meet  the  man  who,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  majesty  of  the  nation  —  united  by  the 
single  purpose  to  perpetuate  the  Constitution,  the 
Union,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  As  such,  I 
accept  this  reception  more  gratefully  than  I  could  do 
did  I  believe  it  were  tendered  to  me  as  an  individual." 

Passing  then  to  the  Assembly  Chamber,  he 
addressed  the  members  of  the  lower  house 
in  conclusion : 

..."  You,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  well  said  that  this 
is  a  time  when  the  bravest  and  wisest  look  back  with 
doubt  and  awe  upon  the  aspect  presented  by  our  na- 
tional affairs.  Under  these  circumstances,  you  will  read- 
ily see  why  I  should  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  course  I 
shall  deem  it  best  to  pursue.  It  is  proper  that  I  should 
avail  myself  of  all  the  information  and  all  the  time  at  my 
command,  in  order  that  when  the  time  arrives  in  which 
I  must  speak  officially,  I  shall  be  able  to  take  the  ground 
which  I  deem  the  best  and  safest,  and  from  which  I  may 
have  no  occasion  to  swerve.  I  shall  endeavor  to  take 
the  ground  I  deem  most  just  to  the  North,  the  East,  the 
West,  the  South,  and  the  whole  country.  I  take  it,  I 
hope,  in  good  temper,  certainly  with  no  malice  toward 
any  section.  I  shall  do  all  that  may  be  in  my  power  to 
promote  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all  our  difficulties. 
The  man  does  not  live  who  is  more  devoted  to  peace 
than  I  am,  none  who  would  do  more  to  preserve  it.  but 
it  may  be  necessary  to  put  the  foot  down  firmly.  [  Here 
the  audience  broke  out  into  cheers  so  loud  and  long, 
that  for  some  moments  it  was  impossible  to  hear  Mr. 
Lincoln's  voice.]  And  if  I  do  my  duty  and  do  right, 
you  will  sustain  me,  will  you  not?  [Loud  cheers,  and 
cries  of  Yes,  yes,  we  will.']    Received  as  I  am  by  the 
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members  of  a  legislature,  the  majority  of  whom  do  not 
agree  with  me  in  political  sentiments,  I  trust  that  I 
may  have  their  assistance  in  piloting  the  ship  of  State 
through  this  voyage,  surrounded  by  perils  as  it  is  ;  for 
if  it  should  suffer  wreck  now,  there  will  be  no  pilot  ever 
needed  for  another  voyage." 

Perhaps  in  no  one  of  the  many  addresses 
delivered  during  his  tour  was  he  so  visibly 
moved  and  affected  by  his  surroundings  as 
when  he  spoke  in  Independence  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  he  visited  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth- 
day.   He  said : 

"  I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  myself 
standing  in  this  place,  where  were  collected  together 
the  wisdom,  the  patriotism,  the  devotion  to  principle 
from  which  sprang  the  institutions  under  which  we 
live.  You  have  kindly  suggested  to  me  that  in  my 
hands  is  the  task  of  restoring  peace  to  our  distracted 
country.  I  can  say  in  return,  sirs,  that  all  the  political 
sentiments  I  entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  draw  them,  from  the  sentiments 
which  originated  in  and  were  given  to  the  world  from 
this  hall.  I  have  never  had  a  feeling,  politically,  that 
did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  I  have  often  pondered 
over  the  dangers  which  were  incurred  by  the  men  who 
assembled  here  and  framed  and  adopted  that  Dec- 
laration. I  have  pondered  over  the  toils  that  were  en- 
dured by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  who 
achieved  that  independence.  I  have  often  inquired  of 
myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  this 
Confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not  the  mere 
matter  of  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother- 
land, but  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence which  gave  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all  future 
time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time 
the  weight  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all 
men  and  that  all  should  have  an  equal  chance.  This  is 
the  sentiment  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Now,  my  friends,  can  this  country  be  saved  on 
that  basis?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself  one  of  the 
happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.  If  it 
cannot  be  saved  upon  that  principle,  it  will  be  truly  aw- 
ful. But  if  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving 
up  that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I  would  rather  be 
assassinated  on  this  spot  than  surrender  it.  Now,  in  my 
view  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  is  no  need 
of  bloodshed  and  war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  course;  and  I  may  say  in 
advance  that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed  unless  it  be 
forced  upon  the  Government.  The  Government  will 
not  use  force,  unless  force  is  used  against  it. 

"  My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  unprepared  speech. 
I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  on  to  say  a  word  when  I 
came  here.  I  supposed  it  was  merely  to  do  something 
towards  raising  a  flag — I  may,  therefore,  have  said 
something  indiscreet.  [Cries  of  'No,  No.']  But  I 
have  said  nothing  but  what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and, 
if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  die  by." 

In  his  last  speech  of  the  series,  delivered  in 
Harrisburg,  before  the  assembled  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  happily  described  another 
interesting  ceremony  which  had  taken  place 
that  same  morningbefore  leaving  Philadelphia: 

"  I  appear  before  you  only  for  a  very  few,  brief  re- 
marks, in  response  to  what  has  been  said  to  me.  I 
thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this  reception,  and  the 
generous  words   in  which  support  has  been  promised 


me  upon  this  occasion.  I  thank  your  great  common- 
wealth for  the  overwhelming  support  it  recently  gave, 
not  me  personally,  but  the  cause  which  I  think  a  just 
one,  in  the  late  election.  Allusion  has  been  made  to 
the  fact  —  the  interesting  fact,  perhaps,  Ave  should  say — 
that  I  for  the  first  time  appear  at  the  capital  of  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  upon  the  birth- 
day of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  In  connection  with 
that  beloved  anniversary  connected  with  the  history  of 
this  country,  I  have  already  gone  through  one  exceed- 
ingly interesting  scene  this  morning  in  the  ceremonies 
at  Philadelphia.  Under  the  conduct  of  gentlemen  there, 
I  was  for  the  first  time  allowed  the  privilege  of  standing 
in  the  old  Independence  Hall,  to  have  a  few  words  ad- 
dressed to  me  there,  and  opening  up  to  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  expressing,  with  much  regret  that  I  had  not  more 
time  to  express  something  of  my  own  feelings,  excited 
by  the  occasion,  somewhat  to  harmonize  and  give  shape 
to  the  feelings  that  had  really  been  the  feelings  of  my 
whole  life.  Besides  this,  our  friends  there  had  provided 
a  magnificent  flag  of  the  country.  They  had  arranged  it 
so  that  I  was  given  the  honor  of  raising  it.  And  when  it 
went  up,  I  was  pleased  that  it  went  to  its  place  by  the 
strength  of  my  own  feeble  arm.  When,  according  to 
the  arrangement,  the  cord  was  pulled,  and  it  floated 
gloriously  to  the  wind,  without  an  accident,  in  the  bright, 
glowing  sunshine  of  the  morning,  I  could  not  help  hop- 
ing that  there  was,  in  the  entire  success  of  that  beauti- 
ful ceremony,  at  least  something  of  an  omen  of  what  is 
to  come.  Nor  could  I  help  feeling  then,  as  I  often  have 
felt,  in  the  whole  of  that  proceeding  I  was  a  very 
humble  instrument.  I  had  not  provided  the  flag ;  I 
had  not  made  the  arrangements  for  elevating  it  to  its 
place ;  I  had  applied  but  a  very  small  portion  of  my 
feeble  strength  in  raising  it.  In  the  whole  transaction 
I  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  had  arranged  it, 
and  if  I  can  have  the  same  generous  cooperation  of 
the  people  of  the  nation,  I  think  the  flag  of  our  country 
may  yet  be  kept  flaunting  gloriously.  I  recur  for  a  mo- 
ment but  to  repeat  some  words  uttered  at  the  hotel,  in 
regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  military  support 
which  the  general  government  may  expectfrom  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  in  a  proper  emergency.  To 
guard  against  any  possible  mistake  do  I  recur  to  this. 
It  is  not  with  any  pleasure  that  I  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility that  a  necessity  may  arise  in  this  country  for  the 
use  of  the  military  arm.  While  I  am  exceedingly  grati- 
fied to  see  the  manifestation  upon  your  streets  of  your 
military  force  here,  and  exceedingly  gratified  at  your 
promise  to  use  that  force  upon  a  proper  emergency  — 
while  I  make  these  acknowledgments  I  desire  to  repeat, 
in  order  to  preclude  any  possible  misconstruction,  that 
I  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  have  no  use  for 
them;  that  it  will  never  become  their  duty  to  shed  blood, 
and  most  especially  never  to  shed  fraternal  blood.  I 
promise  that  so  far  as  I  may  have  wisdom  to  direct, if 
so  painful  a  result  shall  in  anywise  be  brought  about,  it 
shall  be  through  no  fault  of  mine." 

LINCOLN'S    SECRET    NIGHT   JOURNEY. 

On  the  morning  of  February  23d  the  whole 
country  was  surprised  at  the  telegraphic  an- 
nouncement, coupled  with  diverse  and  generally 
very  foggy  explanations,  that  the  President- 
elect, after  his  long  and  almost  triumphal  jour- 
ney in  the  utmost  publicity  and  with  well-nigh 
universal  greetings  of  good-will,  had  suddenly 
abandoned  his  announced  programme  and 
made  a  quick' and  secret  night  journey  through 
Baltimore  to  the  Federal  capital.  Public  opin- 
ion at  the  time,  and  for  years  afterward,  was 
puzzled  by  the  event,  and  the  utmost  contra- 
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riety  of  comment,  ranging  from  the  highest 
praise  to  the  severest  detraction  which  carica- 
ture, ridicule,  and  denunciation  could  express, 
was  long  current.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
narratives  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  affair 
have  been  written  down  and  published,*  and 
a  sufficient  statement  of  the  facts  and  motives 
involved  may  at  length  be  made.  The  news- 
papers stated  (without  any  prompting  or  sug- 
gestion from  Mr.  Lincoln)  that  an  extensive 
plot  to  assassinate  him  on  his  expected  trip 
through  Baltimore  about  midday  of  Saturday 
had  been  discovered,  which  plot  the  earlier 
and  unknown  passage  on  Friday  night  dis- 
concerted and  prevented.  This  theory  has  nei- 
ther been  proved  nor  disproved  by  the  lapse 
of  time ;  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  entertain  it  in  this 
formf  nor  base  his  course  upon  it.  But  subse- 
quent events  did  clearly  demonstrate  the  pos- 
sibility and  probability  of  attempted  personal 
violence  from  the  fanatical  impulse  of  individ- 
uals, or  the  sudden  anger  of  a  mob,  and  justi- 
fied the  propriety  of  his  decision. 

The  threats  of  secession,  revolution,  plots 
to  seize  Washington,  to  burn  the  public  build- 
ings, to  prevent  the  count  of  electoral  votes 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President, 
which  had  for  six  weeks  filled  the  newspapers 
of  the  country,  caused  much  uneasiness  about 
the  personal  safety  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  particularly 
among  the  railroad  officials  over  whose  lines 
he  was  making  his  journey ;  and  to  no  one  of 
them  so  much  as  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Felton,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and 
Baltimore  Railway,  whose  line  formed  the 
connecting  link  from  the  North  to  the  South, 
from  a  free  to  a  slave  State,  from  the  region 
of  absolute  loyalty  to  the  territory  of  quasi- 
rebellion.  Independently  of  politics,  the  city  of 
Baltimore  at  that  time  bore  a  somewhat  unen- 
viable reputation  as  containing  a  dangerous 
and  disorderly  element;  her  "roughs"  had  a 
degree  of  newspaper  notoriety  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  quiet  and  non-combative  stran- 
gers. But  Baltimore  and  Maryland  were  also 
profoundly  moved  by  the  incipient  rebellion. 
Governor  Hicks  had  been  plied  with  persua- 
sion, protest,  and  even  threats  of  personal  vio- 
lence, to  induce  him  to  convene  the  Maryland 
legislature,  so  that  secession  might  begin  under 
a  legal  pretext.  The  investigation  of  the  How- 
ard Congressional  Committee,  though  it  found 
no  organized  plot  to  seize  the  capital,  gave 

*  See  narrative  of  S.  M.  Felton,  in  Schouler, "  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  Civil  War,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  59-65  ;  Judd  to 
Pinkerton,  Nov.  3d,  1867,  Edwards,  "Life  of  N.  B. 
Judd,"  pamphlet,  pp.  n-17;  Pinkerton,  "The  Spy 
of  the  Rebellion,"  pp.  45-103 ;  Kennedy  to  Lossing, 
embracing  narrative  of  Colonel  Stone,  Lossing,  "  Civil 
War,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  147-149;  Lincoln's  statement  to 
Lossing,  lb.,  Vol.  I., pp.  279,  280 ;  Lincoln's  statement 
to  Arnold,  Arnold,  "Lincoln  and  Slavery,"  p.  171 ;  and 


abundant  traces  of  secession  conspiracy  of  vari- 
ous degrees —  especially  of  half-formed  military 
companies,  organizing  to  prevent  Northern 
troops  from  passing  through  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington or  the  South.  As  part  and  parcel  of  this 
scheme,  the  railroads  were  to  be  destroyed 
and  the  bridges  burned.  The  events  of  April. 
as  they  actually  occurred,  had  already  been 
planned,  informally  at  least,  in  January. 

Aside  from  patriotism,  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing the  tracks  and  bridges  of  the  railroad  of 
which  he  was  president  induced  Mr.  Felton 
to  call  to  his  aid  Mr.  Allan  Pinkerton,  chief 
of  a  Chicago  detective  agency,  whom  he  had 
before  employed  on  an  important  matter. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  great  skill  and  resources,"  writes 
Mr.  Felton.  <;  I  furnished  him  with  a  few  hints  and  at 
once  set  him  on  the  track  with  eight  assistants.  There 
were  then  drilling  upon  the  line  of  the  railroad  some 
three  military  organizations,  professedly  for  home  de- 
fense, pretending  to  be  Union  men,  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances tendering  their  services  to  the  railroad  in  case 
of  trouble.  Their  propositions  were  duly  considered  ; 
but  the  defense  of  the  road  was  never  intrusted  to  their 
tender  mercies.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  enlist  a 
volunteer  in  each  of  these  military  companies.  They 
pretended  to  come  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  and 
did  not  appear  to  be  wanting  in  sympathy  for  the 
South.  They  were  furnished  with  uniforms  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  road,  and  drilled  as  often  as  their  associ- 
ates in  arms  ;  became  initiated  into  all  the  secrets  of 
the  organizations,  and  reported  every  day  or  two  to 
their  chief,  who  immediately  reported  to  me  the  de- 
signs and  plans  of  these  military  companies.  One  of 
these  organizations  was  loyal;  but  the  other  two  were 
disloyal,  and  fully  in  the  plot  to  destroy  the  bridges, 
and  march  to  Washington,  to  wrest  it  from  the  hands 
of  the  legally  constituted  authorities.  Every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  road  and  its  vicinity  was  explored  by  the 
chief  and  his  detectives,  and  the  secret  working  of  se- 
cession and  treason  laid  bare  and  brought  to  light. 
Societies  were  joined  in  Baltimore,  and  various  modes 
known  to  and  practiced  only  by  detectives  were  re- 
sorted to,  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  conspirators 
and  get  into  their  secrets.  The  plan  worked  well ;  and 
the  midnight  plottings  and  daily  consultations  of  the 
conspirators  were  treasured  up  as  a  guide  to  our  future 
plans  for  thwarting  them.  ...  It  was  made  as  cer- 
tain as  strong  circumstantial  and  positive  evidence 
could  make  it,  that  there  was  a  plot  to  burn  the  bridges 
and  destroy  the  road,  and  murder  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his 
way  to  Washington,  if  it  turned  out  that  he  went  there 
before  troops  were  called.  If  troops  were  first  called, 
then  the  bridges  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  Washing- 
ton cut  off  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  South.  I 
at  once  organized  and  armed  a  force  of  about  two  hun- 
dred men,  whom  I  distributed  along  the  line  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  Baltimore,  principally  at  the 
bridges.  These  men  were  drilled  secretly  and  regu- 
larly by  drill-masters,  and  were  apparently  employed 
in  whitewashing  the  bridges,  putting  on  some  six  or 
seven  coats  of  whitewash,  saturated  with  salt  and  alum, 


MS.  letters  printed  in  this  chapter.  Also  Lamon,  "  Life 
of  Lincoln,"  pp.  511-526. 

t  Mr.  Lincoln,  long  afterward,  declared  :  "  I  did  not 
then,  nor  do  I  now,  believe  I  should  have  been  assas- 
sinated, had  I  gone  through  Baltimore  as  first  con- 
templated ;  but  I  thought  it  wise  to  run  no  risk,  where 
no  risk  was  necessary."  Hon.  I.  N.  Arnold,  in  his  work, 
"Lincoln  and  Slavery,"  adds  in  a  note,  p.  171,  that 
the  above  was  "  stated  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Lincoln." 
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to  make  the  outside  of  the  bridges  as  nearly  fire-proof 
as  possible.  This  whitewashing,  so  extensive  in  its  ap- 
plication, became  the  nine-days'  wonder  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Thus  the  bridges  were  strongly  guarded, 
and  a  train  was  arranged  so  as  to  concentrate  all  the 
forces  at  one  point  in  case  of  trouble.  The  programme 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  changed;  and  it  was  decided  by 
him  that  he  would  go  to  Harrisburg  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  thence  over  the  Northern  Central  road  by 
day  to  Baltimore,  and  thence  to  Washington.  We 
were  then  informed  by  our  detective  that  the  attention 
of  the  conspirators  was  turned  from  our  road  to  the 
Northern  Central,  and  that  they  would  there  await  the 
coming  of  Mr.  Lincoln."* 

It  appeared  from  the  reports  of  Pinkerton's 
detectives  that  among  the  more  suspicious  in- 
dications were  the  very  free  and  threatening 
expressions  of  a  man  named  Ferrandini,  an 
Italian,  sometime  a  barber  at  Barnum's  Hotel 
in  Baltimore,  but  who  had  become  captain 
of  one  of  the  military  companies  organized  in 
that  city  to  promote  secession.  Ferrandini's 
talk  may  not  have  been  conclusive  proof  of  a 
conspiracy,  but  it  showed  his  own  intent  to 
commit  assassination,  and  conveyed  the  in- 
ference of  a  plot.t  Coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  Baltimore  air  was  full  of  similar  threats,  it 
established  the  probability  of  a  mob  and  a 
riot.  Add  to  this  Ferrandini's  testimony  before 
the  Howard  Committee  (February  5th,  1861), 
that  he  was  then  drilling  a  company  (fifteen 
members)  of  "  Constitutional  Guards  "  in  Bal- 
timore, formed  for  the  express  purpose  "  to 
prevent  Northern  volunteer  companies  from 
passing  through  the  State  of  Maryland  .  .  . 
to  come  here  [Washington]  to  help  the  United 
States  troops,  or  anybody  else,  to  invade  the 
South  in  any  shape  whatever  "  ;  also  that  an- 
other corps,  called  the  National  Volunteers, 
had  formed,  "  to  protect  their  State,"  and 
began  drilling  the  previous  Saturday;  also  that 
he  had  "heard  that  the  Minute  Men  have 
fifteen  companies  in  Baltimore  " —  and  we  have 
the  direct  evidence  of  extensive  organization, 
and  strong  presumption  of  the  uses  to  which 
it  could  be  turned.f  Then,  if  we  remember 
that  riot,  murder,  and  bridge-burning  actually 
took  place  in  Baltimore  two  months  later,  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  plans  and  ideas  for- 
mulated, both  in  the  loose  talk  and  the  solemn 
testimony  by  Ferrandini  and  others,  we  are 
unavoidably  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Felton,  General  Scott,  Governor  Hicks, 
and  others  had  abundant  cause  for  the  very 
serious  apprehensions  under  which  they  acted. 

Hon.  X.  B.  Judd,  a  resident  of  Chicago, 
of  peculiar  prominence  in  Illinois  politics  and 
the  intimate  personal  friend  of  Lincoln,  was 
perhaps  the  most  active  and  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  suite  of  the  President-elect.  Pinkerton 


*  Schouler, 
I.,  pp.  61,  62. 
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Lincoln,"  p.  516. 


the  detective  knew  Judd  personally,  and,  as 
the  presidential  party  approached,  notified 
him  by  letter  at  Buffalo,  and  by  special  mes- 
senger at  New  York,  of  the  investigations  he 
was  making  in  Baltimore.  Judd  as  yet  said 
nothing  of  the  matter  to  any  one.  When  the 
party  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  however,  he 
was  instantly  called  to  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Felton  and  the  detective.  Pinkerton  laid 
his  reports  before  the  two,  and,  after  an  hour's 
examination,  both  were  convinced  that  the 
allegation  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  Presi- 
dent-elect was  as  serious  and  important  as  in 
the  nature  of  things  such  evidence  can  ever 
be  found.  He  immediately  took  Pinkerton 
with  him  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  room  at  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel,  to  whom  the  whole  story  was 
repeated,  and  where  Judd  advised  that,  in 
the  opinion  both  of  Mr.  Felton  and  himself, 
Mr.  Lincoln's  safety  required  him  to  proceed 
that  same  evening  on  the  n  o'clock  train. 
"  If  you  follow  the  course  suggested,"  con- 
tinued Judd, "  you  will  necessarily  be  subjected 
to  the  scoffs  and  sneers  of  your  enemies,  and 
the  disapproval  of  your  friends,  who  cannot 
be  made  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  so 
desperate  a  plot."  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that 
he  appreciated  these  suggestions,  but  that 
he  could  stand  anything  that  was  necessary. 
Then  rising  from  his  seat  he  said :  "  I  can- 
not go  to-night ;  I  have  promised  to  raise  the 
flag  over  Independence  Hall  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  to  visit  the  legislature  at  Harrisburg. 
Beyond  that  I  have  no  engagements."  § 

Hitherto,  all  Lincoln's  movements  had  been 
made  under  the  invitation,  arrangements,  di- 
rection, and  responsibility  of  committees  of 
legislatures,  governors  of  States,  and  munici- 
pal authorities  of  towns  and  cities.  No  such  call 
or  greeting,  however,  had  come  from  Maryland; 
no  resolutions  of  welcome  from  her  legislature, 
no  invitation  from  her  governor,  no  municipal 
committee  from  Baltimore.  The  sole  proffers 
of  friendship  and  hospitality  out  of  the  com- 
monwealth came  from  two  citizens  in  their 
private  capacity  —  Mr.  Gittings,  President  of 
the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  who  tendered 
a  dinner  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  family;  and 
Mr.  Coleman,  of  the  Eutaw  House,  who  ex- 
tended a  similar  invitation  to  the  President- 
elect and  his  suite.  Appreciating  fully  these 
acts  of  personal  courtesy,  Mr.  Lincoln  yet  felt 
that  there  was  no  evidence  before  him  that 
the  official  and  public  authority  of  the  city 
would  be  exercised  to  restrain  the  unruly  ele- 
ments which  would  on  such  an  occasion 
densely  pack  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  During 
their  ten-days'  experience  on  the  journey  thus 

X  Report  Select  Committee  of  Five  (Howard  Commit- 
tee^ pp.  133-137. 
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far,  both  he  and  his  suite  had  had  abundant 
evidence  as  to  how  completely  exposed  and 
perfectly  helpless  every  individual  of  the  party, 
and  especially  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  at  times,  even 
amid  the  friendliest  feeling  and  the  kindest  at- 
tention. He  had  been  almost  crushed  in  the 
corridor  of  the  State-house  at  Columbus ;  arriv- 
ing after  dark  in  the  Pittsburg  depot,  a  stam- 
pede of  the  horses  of  a  small  cavalry  escort 
had  seriously  endangered  his  carriage  and  its 
occupants :  at  Buffalo,  Major  Hunter,  of  his 
suite,  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  sudden  rush  of 
the  crowd.  If  with  all  the  good- will  and  pre- 
cautions of  police  and  military  such  perils 
were  unavoidable  in  friendly  cities,  what  might 
happen  where  authorities  were  indifferent, 
where  municipal  control  and  public  order  were 
lax,  and  where  prejudice,  hostility,  and  smol- 
dering insurrection  animated  the  masses  of 
people  surging  about  the  carriages  of  an  un- 
protected street  procession  ?  Yet  with  all  these 
considerations  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not  entirely 
convince  himself  that  a  deliberate  plot  to  mur- 
der him  was  in  existence. 

"  I  made  arrangements,  however,  with  Mr.  Judd  for 
my  return  to  Philadelphia  the  next  night,  if  I  should 
be  convinced  that  there  was  danger  in  going  through 
Baltimore.  I  told  him  that  if  I  should  meet  at  Harris- 
burg,  as  I  had  at  other  places,  a  delegation  to  go  with 
me  to  Baltimore,  I  should  feel  safe,  and  go  on."  * 

Mr.  Judd  devoted  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night 
of  February  21st  to  the  discussion  and  per- 
fection of  arrangements  for  a  night  journey 
through  Baltimore,  as  suggested  by  himself 
and  Mr.  Felton,  and  as  conditionally  accepted 
by  the  President-elect.  Only  four  persons 
joined  in  this  discussion,  —  Mr.  Judd,  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  Mr.  Franciscus,  General  Manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Sanford,  representing  Colonel  E.  S.  Sanford, 
President  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company. 
At  4  o'clock  a.  m.  the  party  separated,  hav- 
ing agreed  on  the  following  plan  :  f  that  after 
the  reception  at  Harrisburg,  a  special  train 
consisting  of  a  baggage  car  and  one  passen- 
ger car,  starting  at  6  p.  m.,  should  convey  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  one  companion  back  to  Phila- 
delphia, the  track  between  the  two  cities  to  be 
kept  clear  of  everything;  that  Mr.  Felton  at 
Philadelphia  should  detain  the  1 1  o'clock  p.  m. 
Baltimore  train  until  the  arrival  of  the  special 
train  from  Harrisburg ;  that  Pinkerton  should 
have  a  carriage  ready  in  which  to  proceed 
through  Philadelphia  from  one  depot  to  the 
other;  that  a  Mrs.  Warne,  an  employee  of 
his,  should  engage  berths  in  the  sleeping-car  of 
the  Baltimore  train ;  that  Mr.  Sanford  should 

*  Lincoln's  statement  to  Lossins%  Lossins:,  "  Civil 
War,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  280. 


so  disconnect  the  wires  as  to  make  any  tele- 
graphing between  the  several  points  within 
certain  hours  impossible;  and  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln should  have  for  his  single  escort  and 
companion  Colonel  Ward  H.  Lamon,  of  his 
suite,  a  devoted  personal  friend  from  Illinois  — 
young,  active,  and  of  almost  herculean  frame 
and  strength. 

At  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  February 
2 2d,  the  appointed  flag-raising  by  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, over  Independence  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  duly  celebrated,  and  on  the  trip 
to  Harrisburg,  which  followed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, Mr.  Judd  communicated  the  details  of 
his  plan  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Before  this,  however, 
Lincoln  had  received  at  the  Continental  Ho- 
tel the  visit  of  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Seward, 
who  came  as  a  special  messenger  from  his 
father,  in  Washington,  to  place  the  following 
correspondence  in  his  hands  : 

[Seward  to  Lincoln.] 

"  Washington,  February  21st,  1861. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  My  son  goes  express  to  you. 
He  will  show  you  a  report  made  by  our  detective  to 
General  Scott,  and  by  him  communicated  to  me  this 
morning.  I  deem  it  so  important  as  to  dispatch  my  son 
to  meet  you  wherever  he  may  find  you. 

"  I  concur  with  General  Scott  in  thinking  it  best  for 
you  to  reconsider  your  arrangement.  No  one  here  but 
General  Scott,  myself,  and  the  bearer  is  aware  of  this 
communication. 

"  I  should  have  gone  with  it  myself,  but  for  the  pe- 
culiar sensitiveness  about  my  attendance  at  the  Senate 
at  this  crisis.  Very  truly  yours, 

"William  H.  Seward."  % 

[General  Scott  to  Seward.  ] 

"February  21st,  1S61. 
"My  Dear  Sir:  Please  receive  my  friend,  Colonel 
Stone,  chief  of  General  Wightman's  staff,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished young  officer  with  me  in  Mexico.    He  has 
an  important  communication  to  make. 

"Yours  truly,  Winfield  Scott."  % 

[Colonel  Stone's  Report.] 

"February  21st,  1S61. 
"  A  New  York  detective  officer  who  has  been  on 
duty  in  Baltimore  for  three  weeks  past  reports  this 
morning  that  there  is  serious  danger  of  violence  to,  and 
the  assassination  of,  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  passage  through 
that  city,  should  the  time  of  that  passage  be  known. 
He  states  that  there  are  banded  rowdies  holding  secret 
meetings,  and  that  he  has  heard  threats  of  mobbing 
and  violence,  and  has  himself  heard  men  declare  that 
if  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  be  assassinated  they  would  like 
to  be  the  men.  He  states  further  that  it  is  only  with- 
in the  past  few  days  that  he  has  considered  there  was 
any  danger,  but  now  he  deems  it  imminent.  He  deems 
the  danger  one  which  the  authorities  and  people  in 
Baltimore  cannot  guard  against.  All  risk  might  be 
easily  avoided  by  a  change  in  the  traveling  arrange- 
ments which  would  bring  Mr.  Lincoln  and  a  portion 
of  his  party  through  Baltimore  by  a  night  train  with- 
out previous  notice."  t 

t  Tudd  to  Pinkerton,  November  3d,  1867. 
X  Unpublished  MS. 
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Here  was  a  new  and  most  serious  addi- 
tional warning.  The  investigation  on  which 
it  was  based  was  altogether  independent  of 
that  made  by  Pinkerton,  and  entirely  unknown 
to  him.  Colonel  Stone,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  officer  to  whom  General  Scott  in- 
trusted the  organization  and  command  of  the 
District  Militia  for  the  defense  of  Washington 
and  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the 
city.  The  detectives,  three  in  number,  were 
from  New  York,  and  at  the  request  of  Colonel 
Stone  had  been  selected  and  placed  on  duty 
by  Mr.  Kennedy,  superintendent  of  police  of 
New  York  city.*  In  both  cases  similar  observa- 
tions had  been  made,  and  similar  conclusions 
arrived  at. 

Warned  thus  of  danger  by  concurrent  evi- 
dence too  grave  to  be  disregarded,  and  advised 
to  avoid  it,  not  only  by  Judd  and  Feltonin  Phil- 
adelphia, but  now  also  by  Mr.  Seward,  the 
chief  of  his  new  Cabinet,  and  by  General  Scott, 
the  chief  of  the  army,  Mr.  Lincoln  could  no 
longer  hesitate  to  adopt  their  suggestion. 
Whether  the  evidence  would  prove  ultimately 
true,  or  whether  violence  upon  him  would  be 
attempted,  wras  not  the  question.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  danger  was  pointed  out  and  cer- 
tified by  an  authority  he  had  no  right  to 
disregard;  the  trust  he  bore  was  not  merely 
the  personal  safety  of  an  individual,  but  the 
fortune  and  perhaps  the  fate  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  nation.  It  was  his  imperative  duty 
to  shun  all  possible  and  unnecessary  peril.  A 
man  of  less  courage  would  have  shrunk  from 
wThat  must  inevitably  appear  to  the  public  like 
a  sign  of  timidity ;  but  Lincoln  on  this  and 
other  occasions  concerned  himself  only  with 
the  larger  issues  at  stake,  leaving  minor  and 
especially  personal  consequences  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Seward  was 
therefore  informed  by  Judd  "  that  he  could 
say  to  his  father  that  all  had  been  arranged, 
and  that,  so  far  as  human  foresight  could  pre- 
dict, Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  in  Washington  at 
6  o'clock  the  next  morning."  t  With  this 
message  Mr.  Seward  returned  to  Washington, 
while  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  suite  proceeded  to 
Harrisburg,  where  on  that  same  Friday,  the  2 2d 
of  February,  he  was  officially  received  by  the 
governor  and  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

No  other  member  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  suite  had 
as  yet  been  notified  of  anything  connected  with 
the  matter ;  but  Mr.  Judd  had  suggested  to 
him  that  he  felt  exceedingly  the  responsibility 
of  the  advice  he  had  given  and  the  steps  he 

*  See  Lossing,  "  Civil  War,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  147-149, 
a  letter  from  Kennedy,  and  the  narrative  of  Colonel 
Stone. 

t  Judd  to  Pinkerton,  November  3d,  1867. 

X  Many  caricatures  and  comments  of  that  day  were 
based  upon  the  following  sentence  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
"  New  York  Times  "  :  "  He  wore  a  Scotch  plaid  cap  and 


had  taken,  and  that  he  thought  it  due  to  the 
age  and  standing  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of 
the  President-elect's  party  that  at  least  they 
should  be  informed  and  consulted.  "  To  the 
above  suggestions,"  writes  Judd,  "  Mr.  Lin- 
coln assented,  adding  :  '  I  reckon  they  will 
laugh  at  us,  Judd,  but  you  had  better  get  them 
together/  It  was  arranged  that  after  the  re- 
ception at  the  State-house,  and  before  dinner, 
the  matter  should  be  fully  laid  before  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  of  the  party  :  Judge  David 
Davis,  Colonel  E.  V.  Sumner,  Major  David 
Hunter,  Captain  John  Pope,  and  Ward  H. 
Lamon." 

Mr.  Judd's  narrative  then  further  recites  what 
occurred : 

"  The  meeting  thus  arranged  took  place  in  the  par- 
lor of  the  hotel,  Mr.  Lincoln  being  present.  The  facts 
were  laid  before  them  by  me,  together  with  the  details 
of  the  proposed  plan  of  action.  There  was  a  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  some  warm  discussion,  and  I  was  sub- 
jected to  a  very  rigid  cross-examination.  Judge  Davis, 
who  had  expressed  no  opinion,  but  contented  himself 
with  asking  rather  pointed  questions,  turned  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  whole  discus- 
sion, and  said  :  *  Well,  Mr.  Lincoln,  what  is  your  own 
judgment  upon  this  matter  ?  '  Mr.  Lincoln  replied : 
'  I  have  thought  over  this  matter  considerably,  since  I 
went  over  the  ground  with  Pinkerton  last  night.  The 
appearance  of  Mr.  Frederick  Seward,  with  warning 
from  another  source,  confirms  Mr.  Pinkerton's  belief. 
Unless  there  are  some  other  reasons  besides  fear  of 
ridicule,  I  am  disposed  to  carry  out  Judd's  plan.'  Judge 
Davis  then  said  :  '  That  settles  the  matter,  gentlemen.' 
Colonel  Sumner  said :  '  So  be  it,  gentlemen ;  it  is  against 
my  judgment,  but  I  have  undertaken  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I  shall  do  it.'  I  tried  to 
convince  him  that  any  additional  person  added  to  the 
risk  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  gallant  old  soldier  was  up, 
and  debate  was  useless. 

"  The  party  separated  about  4  P.  M.,  the  others  to  go 
to  the- dinner  table,  and  myself  to  go  to  the  railroad 
station  and  the  telegraph  office.  At  a  quarter  to  6  I 
was  back  at  the  hotel,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  still  at  the 
table.  In  a  few  moments  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
side  door  of  the  hotel.  Either  Mr.  Nicolay  or  Mr. 
Lamon  called  Mr.  Lincoln  from  the  table.  He  went  to 
his  room,  changed  his  dinner  dress  for  a  traveling  suit, 
and  came  down  with  a  soft  hat  sticking  in  his  pocket, 
and  his  shawl  on  his  arm4  As  the  party  passed  through 
the  hall  I  said,  in  a  low  tone,  '  Lamon,  go  ahead.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Lincoln  is  in  the  carriage,  drive  off;  the 
crowd  must  not  be  allowed  to  identify  him.'  Mr.  La- 
mon went  first  to  the  carriage ;  Colonel  Sumner  was 
following  close  after  Mr.  Lincoln ;  I  put  my  hand  gently 
on  his  shoulder ;  he  turned  to  see  what  was  wanted, 
and  before  I  could  explain,  the  carriage  was  off.  The 
situation  was  a  little  awkward,  to  use  no  stronger  terms, 
for  a  few  moments,  until  I  said  to  the  Colonel :  '  When 
we  get  to  Washington,  Mr.  Lincoln  shall  determine 
what  apology  is  due  to  you.'  " 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  various  stages 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  journey.    The  plan  arranged 

a  very  long  military  cloak,  so  that  he  was  entirely  un- 
recognizable." This  description  was  the  pure  in- 
vention of  a  newspaper  correspondent  understood 
to  be  Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  who  later  in  the  war 
was  imprisoned  in  Fort  Lafayette  for  publishing  a 
forged  proclamation,  about  the  draft,  in  the  New  York 
newspapers. 
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by  the  railroad  and  telegraph  ofiieials  was 
carried  out  to  the  smallest  detail,  without  de- 
lay or  special  incident,  and  without  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  any  person  on  the  train  or 
elsewhere,  except  those  to  whom  the  secret 
was  confided.  The  President-elect  and  his 
single  companion  were  safely  and  comfortably 
carried  from  Harrisburg  to  Philadelphia,  and 
at  midnight  took  their  berths  in  the  sleeping- 


WARD     H.    LAMOK.       (FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH     BY    BRADY.) 

car  of  the  regular  train  from  New  York,  pass- 
ing through  Baltimore  unrecognized  and  un- 
disturbed, and  arriving  in  Washington  at  6 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  February  23d.  Here 
they  were  met  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Wash- 
burne,  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  and 
conducted  to  Willard's  Hotel.  The  family  and 
the  suite  made  the  journey  direct  from  Har- 
risburg to  .Baltimore,  according  to  the  previ- 
ously published  programme,  arriving  in  Wash- 
ington late  that  evening.  They  encountered 
in  Baltimore  no  incivility,  nor  any  unusual 
disorder,  though,  as  elsewhere,  dense  crowds, 
very  inadequately  controlled  by  the  police, 
surrounded  the  railroad  depots  and  filled  the 
streets  through  which  their  carriages  passed. 
All  temptation,  however,  to  commit  an  assault 
was  now  past,  since  it  was  everywhere  known 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  with  the  party,  but 
had  already  arrived  at  his  destination. 

Lincoln's  inauguration. 

Arrived  in  Washington,  and  installed  in 
the  spacious  parlors  on  the  second  floor  of 
Vol.  XXXV.— 39. 


Willard's  Hotel,  fronting  on  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue, Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  little  more  than  a 
week  to  prepare  for  the  inauguration.  Cjf  this 
a  part  was  taken  up  with  the  customary  in- 
troductory visits, —  to  the  outgoing  President 
and  Cabinet,  where  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his 
counselors  received  him  with  cordial  polite- 
ness; to  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  where 
he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  friends 
and  somewhat  sullenly  greeted  by 
foes ;  and  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  whose  ven- 
erable chief  and  associate  justices 
extended  to  him  an  affable  recogni- 
tion as  the  lawful  successor  in  con- 
stitutional rulership.  In  his  own 
parlors,  also,  the  President-elect  re- 
ceived numerous  demonstrations  of 
respect.  President  Buchanan  and 
his  Cabinet  officially  returned  his 
visit.  The  Peace  Conference,  em- 
bracing distinguished  delegates  from 
all  the  free  States  and  the  border 
slave-States,  and"  headed  by  their 
chairman,  ex-President  Tyler,  wait- 
ed upon  him  in  a  body,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  formal  and  unanimous 
resolution.*  His  presidential  rivals. 
Douglas  and  Breckinridge,  each 
made  him  a  call  of  courtesy.  The 
mayor  and  the  municipal  council 
came  in  an  official  visit  of  welcome. 
Several  delegations  and  many  high 
functionaries  repeated  these  cere- 
monial calls,  which  again  were  sup- 
plemented by  numerous  cordial  in- 
vitations to  private  hospitality.  While  all  these 
tokens  of  respect  were  sincere  and  loyal,  there 
was  no  concealment  of  a  deep  anxiety  in  pub- 
lic feeling,  and  a  curiosity  to  learn  how  the 
new  President  wrould  deal  with  an  organized 
rebellion,  which  had  been  allowed  by  his  pre- 
decessor to  establish  itself  without  the  least 
hindrance,  and  which,  while  committing  re- 
peated acts  of  war,  had  as  yet  perpetrated 
no  violence  or  bloodshed, —  only,  however, 
because  it  had  met  neither  official  nor  military 
resistance. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  chief  labor  during  this  inter- 
im wras  his  consultation  with  the  more  influ- 
ential leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  who, 
either  as  members  of  Congress,  delegates  in 
the  Peace  Conference,  or  as  casual  or  special 
visitors  to  the  capital  at  this  moment,  had  a 
final  word  to  say  to  him  about  the  composi- 
tion of  his  Cabinet  or  the  policy  of  his  Admin- 
istration. Thus  from  the  23d  of  February  to 
the  4th  of  March,  every  moment  of  the  day 
and  many  hours  of  the  night  were  occupied. 
As  his  doors  were  at  all  times  freely  opened. 
*"  Proceedings  of  Peace  Conference,"  pp.  336-537. 
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and  as  his  life-long  habit  was  to  listen  patiently 
to  counsel  from  all  quarters,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  President  ever  approached  his  task 
better  informed  oi  the  temper  of  his  followers, 
and  none  decided  more  deliberately  upon  his 
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general  course  of  conduct.  Yet,  here  as  after- 
wards, he  followed  the  practice  of  holding  his 
convictions  open  to  the  latest  moment,  and  of 
not  irrevocably  committing  himself  to  specific 
acts  till  the  instant  of  their  execution. 

Neither  in  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet  nor 
in  his  proposed  administrative  policy,  however, 
did  this  final  consultation  with  his  party  friends 
work  any  essential  alteration  of  his  own  well- 
formed  opinions.  His  executive  counselors 
were  chosen  upon  plans  long  since  matured 
in  his  own  mind;  and  his  inaugural  address, 
composed  and  privately  printed  at  Springfield, 
received  on  the  last  days  several  slight  changes 
in  the  text,  and  a  number  of  verbal  changes, 
mainly  suggested  by  the  very  few  individuals 
to  whom  he  submitted  it.  Judge  David  Davis 
read  it  while  in  Springfield.  Hon.  O.  H.  Brown- 
ing read  it  in  Indianapolis  after  the  presidential 
journey  was  begun,  and  suggested  perhaps  the 
most  important  modification  which  he  made. 
Hon.  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,read  it  in  Washing- 
ton, and  highly  commended  it,  suggesting  no 
changes.  As  would  be  natural  in  any  great  po- 
litical leader  scanning  his  successful  rival's  first 
act  of  practical  statesmanship,  the  most  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  document  was  made  by  Mr. 
Seward.  The  President-elect  handed  him  a 
copy  some  time  during  the  day  of  his  arrival ; 
and  the  next  day  being  Sunday,  Mr.  Seward 


seems  to  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
examining  the  inaugural  and  in  writing  out 
the  list  of  alterations  and  amendments  which 
he  thought  advisable.  On  Sunday  evening 
he  wrote  the  following  letter,  which  with  his 
list  of  suggestions  he  sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln : 

"  Sunday  Evening,  February  24th,  1861. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  suggested  many  changes 
of  little  importance  severally,  but  in  their  general  ef- 
fect tending  to  soothe  the  public  mind.  Of  course  the 
concessions  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  if  they  are  to  be 
of  avail,  at  the  cost  of  the  winning,  the  triumphant 
party.  I  do  not  fear  their  displeasure.  They  will  be 
loyal,  whatever  is  said.  Not  so  the  defeated,  irritated, 
angered,  frenzied  party.  I,  my  dear  sir,  have  devoted 
myself  singly  to  the  study  of  the  case  here  —  with  ad- 
vantages of  access  and  free  communication  with  all 
parties  of  all  sections.  I  have  a  common  responsibility 
and  interest  with  you,  and  I  shall  adhere  to  you  faith- 
fully in  every  case.  You  must,  therefore,  allow  me  to 
speak  frankly  and  candidly.  In  this  spirit,  I  declare 
to  you  my  conviction,  that  the  second  and  third  para- 
graphs, even  if  modified  as  I  propose  in  my  amend- 
ments, will  give  such  advantages  to  the  Disunionists 
that  Virginia  and  Maryland  will  secede,  and  we  shall 
within  ninety,  perhaps  within  sixty,  days  be  obliged  to 
fight  the  South  for  this  capital,  with  a  divided  North 
for  our  reliance,  and  we  shall  not  have  one  loyal  mag- 
istrate or  ministerial  officer  south  of  the  Potomac. 

"  In  that  case  the  dismemberment  of  the  Republic 
would  date  from  the  inauguration  of  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. I  therefore  most  respectfully  counsel  the 
omission  of  those  paragraphs.  I  know  the  tenacity  of 
party  friends,  and  I  honor  and  respect  it.  But  I  know 
also  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  real  peril  of  the 
crisis.  It  has  not  been  their  duty  to  study  it,  as  it  has 
been  mine.  Only  the  soothing  words  which  I  have 
spoken  have  saved  us  and  carried  us  along  thus  far. 
Every  loyal  man,  and  indeed  every  disloyal  man,  in  the 
South  will  tell  you  this. 

"  Your  case  is  quite  like  that  of  Jefferson.  Hebrought 
the  first  Republican  party  into  power  against  and  over 
a  party  ready  to  resist  and  dismember  the  Government. 
Partisan  as  he  was,  he  sank  the  partisan  in  the  patriot 
in  his  inaugural  address,  and  propitiated  his  adversa- 
ries by  declaring  :  '  We  are  all  Federalists,  all  Re- 
publicans.' I  could  wish  that  you  would  think  it  wise 
to  follow  this  example  in  this  crisis.  Be  sure  that  while 
all  your  administrative  conduct  will  be  in  harmony 
with  Republican  principles  and  policy,  you  cannot  lose 
the  Republican  party  by  practicing  in  your  advent  to 
office  the  magnanimity  of  a  victor. 

"  Very  faithfully  your  friend, 
"  [Wm.  H.  Reward.] 
"  The  Honorable  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"  General  Remarks : 

"  The  argument  is  strong  and  conclusive,  and  ought 
not  to  be  in  anyway  abridged  or  modified. 

"  But  something  besides  or  in  addition  to  argument 
is  needful  —  to  meet  and  remove  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion in  the  South,  and  despondency  and  fear  in  the 
East. 

"  Some  words  of  affection  —  some  of  calm  and  cheer- 
ful confidence."  * 

Mr.  Seward  only  suggested  two  important 
changes:  (1)  To  omit  the  reference  to  the 
Chicago  platform  mentioned  in  his  letter,  with 
the  announcement  that  the  President  would 

*  Unpublished  MS.  For  the  copy  of  this  letter  and 
other  valuable  manuscripts,  we  are  indebted  to  Hon. 
Frederick  W.   Seward. 
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follow    the    principles    therein   declared.    (2)  tentious  diction.     The  literary  styles  of  Mr. 

Instead  of  a  declaration  of  intention  to  re-  Seward  and  Mr.  Lincoln  differed  essentially, 

claim,  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  places  Mr.  Seward  was  strongly  addicted  to  and  un- 

and  property  belonging  to  the  Government,  usually  felicitous  in  long,  sonorous  sentences, 

to  speak  ambiguously  about  the  exercise  of  amplifying  his  thought  to  general  application 


WILLIAM     H.     SEWARD. 


power,  and  to  hint  rather  at  forbearance.  The 
other  modifications  in  his  list  were  simple 
changes  of  phraseology  —  affecting  only  the 
style,  but  changing  no  argument  or  proposi- 
tion of  policy.  Whether  these  were  on  the 
whole  an  improvement  depends  perhaps  upon 
the  taste  of  the  reader  and  critic,  whether  he 
prefers  a  full  and  formal  or  a  direct  and  sen- 


and  to  philosophic  breadth.  Mr.  Lincoln  liked 
to  condense  his  idea  into  a  short  sentence, 
with  legal  conciseness  and  specific  point.  In 
the  present  crisis  Air.  Seward's  policy,  as  an- 
nounced in  his  1 2th  of  January  speech,  was 
"to  meet  prejudice  with  conciliation,  exac- 
tion with  concession  which  surrenders  no 
principle,  and  violence  with  the  right  hand  of 
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peace."*  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  was,  without 
prejudice  or  passion  to  state  frankly  and  main- 
tain firmly  the  position  and  doctrines  assumed 
by  the  American  people  in  the  late  presiden- 
tial election.  Mr.  Seward  believed  himself  to 
be  the  past  and  the  coming  peacemaker;  and 
thus  his  whole  effort  was  to  soften,  to  post- 
pone, to  use  diplomacy.  His  corrections  of 
the  inaugural  were  in  this  view:  a  more  care- 


fk  a  IP  -  ■  - 


seized  by  the  rebels,  but  for  the  present  to 
declare  only  that  he  would  hold  those  yet  in 
possession  of  the  Government.  One  other 
somewhat  important  change  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself  made.  In  the  original  draft  any  idea 
of  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  was 
rather  repelled  than  invited.  In  the  revision 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  should  "  favor  rather  than 
oppose  a  fair  opportunity  being  afforded  the 
people  to  act  upon  it,"  and  further  expressed 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  amendment 
recently  proposed  by  Congress.  All  these 
various  alterations,  proposed  or  adopted,  are 
added  as  notes  to  the  text  of  the  inaugural  in 
this  chapter,  where  the  critical  student  will 
compare  them  with  special  interest. 

It  was  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  inau- 
gural that  Mr.  Lincoln's  mastery  in  literary  art 
clearly  revealed  itself.  Mr.  Seward,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  postscript  of  his  letter,  thought  that 
"  some  words  of  affection  —  some  of  calm  and 


cheerful  confidem 


to  meet   and  remove 


prejudice  and  passion  in  the  South,  and  de- 
spondency and  fear  in  the  East,"  ought  to  be 
added.  In  the  original  draft  the  concluding 
sentence,  addressing  itself  to  "  my  dissatis- 
fied fellow-countrymen,"  was:  "With  you  and 
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ful  qualification  of  statement,  a  greater  ambi- 
guity of  phrase,  a  gain  in  smoothness,  but  a 
loss  in  brevity  and  force.  Mr.  Lincoln  adopted 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  nearly  all  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Mr.  Seward.  But  those 
which  he  himself  modified,  and  such  further 
alterations  as  he  added  of  his  own  accord, 
show  that  whatever  the  inaugural  gained  in 
form  and  style  in  these  final  touches  came  as 
much  through  his  own  power  of  literary  crit- 
icism as  from  the  more  practiced  pen  of  Mr. 
Seward.  The  most  vital  change  in  the  docu- 
ment was  in  adopting  a  suggestion  of  his  friend 
Browning,  not  to  announce  a  purpose  to  re- 
capture   Sumter  and   other  forts  and   places 

*  Seward,  Senate  Speech,  January  12th,  1861.  Globe, 
343- 


not  with  me  is  the  solemn  question,  Shall  it  be 
peace  or  a  sword  ?  "  This  ending  Mr.  Seward 
proposed  to  strike  out,  and  submitted  two  drafts 
of  a  closing  paragraph  to  take  its  place.  One 
of  them  was  long  and  commonplace  ;  under 
the  other  lurked  a  fine  poetic  thought  awk- 
wardly expressed.  This  Mr.  Lincoln  took,  but 
his  more  artistic  sense  transformed  it  into  an 
illustration  of  perfect  and  tender  beauty. 

The  acts  of  the  last  ten  days  of  Mr.  Buchan- 
an's administration  were  entirely  colorless  and 
negative.  The  deliberations  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  much-vaunted  Peace  Conference 
proved  as  barren  and  worthless  as  Dead  Sea 
fruit.  The  concluding  labors  of  Congress  were 
of  considerable  importance,  but  of  no  immedi- 
ate effect.  There  was,  therefore,  as  little  in  pub- 
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lie  affairs  as  in  public  advice  to  cause  the 
President-elect  to  reconsider  or  remodel  his 
thoughts  and  purposes. 

Inauguration  Day  fell  on  Monday,  and  the 
ceremonies  took  place  with  somewhat  unusual 
attention  to  display  and  very  uncommon  pre- 
cautions to  insure  public  order  and  the  safety 
of  all  the  participants.  General  Stone,  who  had 
charge  of  the  military  arrangements,  has  re- 
lated them  with  some  minuteness. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  March,  General  Scott 
held  a  conference  at  his  headquarters,  there  being  pres- 
ent his  staff,  General  Sumner,  and  myself;  and  then 
was  arranged  the  programme  of  the  procession.  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  was  to .  drive  to  Willard's  Hotel  and 
call  upon  the  President-elect.  The  two  were  to  ride  in 
the  same  carriage,  between  double  files  of  a  squadron 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  cavalry.  The  company  of 
sappers  and  miners  were  to  march  in  front  of  the  presi- 
dential carriage,  and  the  infantry  and  riflemen  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  to  follow  it.  Riflemen  in 
squads  were  to  be  placed  on  the  roofs  of  certain  com- 
manding houses  which  I  had  selected  along  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  with  orders  to  watch  the  windows  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  to  fire  upon  them  in  case  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  fire  from  those  windows 
on  the  presidential  carriage.  The  small  force  of  regu- 
lar cavalry  which  had  arrived  was  to  guard  the  side- 
street  crossings  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  to  move 
from  one  to  another  during  the  passage  of  the  proces- 
sion. A  battalion  of  District  of  Columbia  troops  were 
to  be  placed  near  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  and  riflemen 
in  the  windows  of  the  wings  of  the  Capitol.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  presidential  party  at  the  Capitol  the  troops 
were  to  be  stationed  so  as  to  return  in  the  same  order 
after  the  ceremony."* 

General  Stone  does  not  mention  another 
item  of  preparation, — that  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  not  far  from  the  north  entrance  to  the 
Capitol,  commanding  both  the  approach  and 
the  broad  plateau  of  the  east  front,  was  sta- 
tioned a  battery  of  flying  artillery,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  which  General  Scott  remained 
a  careful  observer  of  the  scene  during  trie  entire 
ceremonies,  ready  to  take  personal  command 
and  direction  should  any  untoward  occurrence 
render  it  necessary. 

The  closing  duties  of  the  session,  which  ex- 
pired at  noon,  kept  President  Buchanan  at  the 
Capitol  till  the  last  moment.  Accompanied  by 
the  committee  of  the  Senate,  he  finally  reached 
Willard's  and  conducted  the  President-elect 
to  his  carriage,  in  which,  side  by  side,  they 
rode  in  the  procession,  undisturbed  by  the 
slightest  disorder.  When  they  reached  the 
Senate  Chamber,  already  densely  packed  with 
officials  and  civilians,  the  ceremony  of  swear- 
ing-in the  Vice-President  was  soon  performed. 

*  General  C.  P.  Stone,  "Washington  on  the  Eve  of 
the  War."     The  Century,  July,  1883. 

t  The  dramatic  element  of  the  scene  in  another  view 
has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Holland,  in  his  "  Life  of  Lin- 
coln," p.  278,  where  he  says:  "  Mr.  Lincoln  himself 
must  have  wondered  at  the  strange  conjunction  of  per- 
sonages and  events.  The  '  Stephen  '  of  his  first  speech 
in  the  old  senatorial  campaign  was  a  defeated  candidate 
Vol.  XXXV.— 40. 


Then  in  a  new  procession  of  dignitaries  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  escorted  through  the  corridor  of 
the  great  edifice  to  the  east  portico,  where  be- 
low the  platform  stood  an  immense  throng  in 
waiting.  The  principal  actors  —  the  Senate 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  the  out-going 
President,  the  President-elect  and  his  family, 
the  Chief-Justice  in  his  rob^e,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court  with  the  Bible  —  took  their  places  in  a 
central  group  on  the  front  of  the  platform,  in 
full  view  of  the  waiting  multitude.  Around  this 
central  group  other  judges  in  their  robes,  sen- 
ators, representatives,  officials,  and  prominent 
guests  crowded  to  their  seats. 

To  the  imaginative  spectator  there  might 
have  been  something  emblematic  in  the  archi- 
tectural concomitants  of  the  scene..  The  con- 
struction of  the  great  dome  of  the  Capitol  was 
in  mid-progress,  and  huge  derricks  held  by  a 
network  of  steel  ropes  towered  over  the  incom- 
plete structure.  In  the  grounds  in  front  stood 
the  bronze  statue  of  Liberty,  not  then  lifted  to 
the  pedestal  from  which  she  now  greets  the 
rising  sun.  At  that  moment,  indeed,  it  required 
little  poetic  illusion  to  fancy  her  looking  with  a 
mute  appeal  for  help  to  the  man  who  was  the 
center  of  all  eyes  and  hearts ;  and  could  she 
have  done  so,  her  gaze  would  already  have 
been  rewarded  with  a  vision  of  fateful  proph- 
ecy. For  in  the  central  group  of  this  inaugura- 
tion ceremony  there  confronted  each  other  four 
historic  personages  in  the  final  act  of  a  polit- 
ical drama  which  in  its  scope,  completeness, 
and  consequence  will  bear  comparison  with 
those  most  famous  in  human  record, —  Sena- 
tor Douglas,  the  author  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  representing  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  American  Government ; 
Chief-Justice  Taney,  author  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  representing  the  influence  of  the  ju- 
diciary ;  and  President  Buchanan,  who  by  his 
Lecompton  measures  and  messages  had  used 
the  whole  executive  power  and  patronage  to 
intensify  and  perpetuate  the  mischiefs  born  of 
the  repeal  and  the  dictum.  Fourth  in  the 
group  stood  Abraham  Lincoln,  President-elect, 
illustrating  the  vital  political  truth  announced 
in  that  sentence  of  his  Cincinnati  speech  in 
which  he  declared : 

"  The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the  rightful 
masters  of  both  Congresses  and  Courts,  not  to  over- 
throw the  Constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men  who 
pervert  the  Constitution."  t 

When  the  cheers  which  greeted  his  appear- 


for  the  presidency,  who  then  stood  patriotically  at  his 
side,  holding  the  hat  of  the  republican  President,  which 
he  had  politely  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  inaugural 
address  ;  'James  '  had  just  walked  out  of  office  to  make 
room  for  him ;  '  Franklin '  had  passed  into  comparative 
obscurity  or  something  worse;  and  '  Roger  '  had  just 
administered  to  him  the  oath  of  office." 
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ance  had  somewhat  abated,  Senator  Baker  of 
Oregon  rose  and  introduced  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the 
audience;  and  stepping  forward,  the  President- 
elect, in  a  firm,  clear  voice,  thoroughly  practiced 
in  addressing  the  huge  open-air  assemblages  of 
the  West,  read  his  inaugural,  to  which  every 
ear  listened  with  the  most  intense  eagerness. 

THE    INATJGURAL     ADDRESS. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States:  In 
compliance  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  Government  it- 
self, I  appear  before  you  to  address  you  briefly,  and  to 
take  in  your  presence  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  be  taken  by  the  President 
"before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office."1 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  at  present  for  me  to 
discuss  those  matters  of  administration  about  which 
there  is  no  special  anxiety  or  excitement. 

Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  that  by  the  accession  of  a  Republican 
Administration  their  property  and  their  peace  and  per- 
sonal security  are  to  be  endangered.  There  has  never 
been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  apprehension. 
Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has 
all  the  while  existed  and  been  open  to  their  inspection. 
It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  published  speeches  of  him 
who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of 
those  speeches  when  I  declare  that "  I  have  no  pur- 
pose, directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe 
I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  so."  Those  who  nominated  and  elected  me 
did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  I  had  made  this  and 
many  similar  declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them. 
And,  more  than  this,  they  placed  in  the  platform  for  my 
acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to  themselves  and  to  me, 
the  clear  and  emphatic  resolution  which  I  now  read : 

"  Resolved,  that  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each 
State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions 
according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential 
to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend,  and  we  de- 
nounce the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil 


of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pre- 
text, as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes." 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments  ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
I  only  press  upon  the  public  attention  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible,  that 
the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to 
be  in  anywise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming  Ad- 
ministration. I  add,  too,  that  all  the  protection  which, 
consistently  with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  can 
be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given2  to  all  the  States 
when  lawfully  demanded,  for  whatever  cause  —  as 
cheerfully  to  one  section,  as  to  another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the  delivering  up 
of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor.  The  clause  I  now 
read  is  as  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution  as  any 
other  of  its  provisions  : 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  de- 
livered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  may  be  due." 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision  was  in- 
tended  by  those  who  made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what 
we  call  fugitive  slaves ;  and  the  intention  of  the  law- 
giver is  the  law.  All  members  of  Congress  swear  their 
support  to  the  whole  Constitution  —  to  this  provision 
as  much  as  to  any  other.  To  the  proposition  then, 
that  slaves,  whose  cases  come  within  the  terms  of  this 
clause,  "  shall  be  delivered  up  "  their  oaths  are  unan- 
imous. Now,  if  they  would  make  the  effort  in  good  tem- 
per, could  they  not,  with  nearly  equal  unanimity,  frame 
and  pass  a  law  by  means  of  which  to  keep  good  that 
unanimous  oath  ? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this 
clause  should  be  enforced  by  national  or  by  State 
authority ;  but  surely  that  difference  is  not  a  very  ma- 
teria] one.  If  the  slave  is  to  be  surrendered,  it  can  be 
of  but  little  consequence  to  him,  or  to  others,  by  which 
authority  it  is  done.  And  should  any  one,  in  any  case, 
be  content  that  his  oath  shall  go  unkept,  on  a  merely 
unsubstantial  controversy  as  to  how  it  shall  be  kept? 

Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought  not  all 
the  safeguards  of  liberty  known  in  civilized  and  hu- 
mane jurisprudence  to  be  introduced  so  that'afree  man 


'Mr.  Lincoln's  original  draft  contained  at  this  point 
the  following  paragraphs  : 

"  The  more  modern  custom  of  electing  a  Chief  Mag- 
istrate upon  a  previously  declared  platform  of  princi- 
ples supersedes  in  a  great  measure  the  necessity  of 
re-stating  those  principles  in  an  address  of  this  sort. 
Upon  the  plainest  grounds  of  good  faith,  one  so  elected 
is  not  at  liberty  to  shift  his  position.  It  is  necessarily 
implied,  if  not  expressed,  that  in  his  judgment  the 
platform  which  he  thus  accepts  binds  him  to  nothing 
either  unconstitutional  or  inexpedient. 

"  Having  been  so  elected  upon  the  Chicago  platform, 
and  while  I  would  repeat  nothing  in  it,  of  aspersion  or 
,  or  question  of  motive,  against  any  man  or 
party,  I  hold  myself  bound  by  duty,  as  well  as  impelled 
by  inclination,  to  follow,  within  the  Executive  sphere, 
the  principles  therein  declared.  By  no  other  course 
I  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  coun- 
trv.;: 

Mr.  Seward  proposed  either  to  omit  the  whole,  or  to 
amend  them  as  follows  : 

'•'The  more  modern  custom  of  nominating  a  Chief 
Magistrate  upon  a  previously  declared  summary  of 


principles  supersedes  in  a  great  measure  the  necessity 
of  re-stating  those  principles  in  an  address  of  this  sort. 
It  is  necessarily  implied,  if  not  expressed,  that  the  sum- 
mary binds  the  officer  elected  to  nothing  either  uncon- 
stitutional or  inexpedient.  With  this  explanation  I 
deem  it  my  duty,  as  I  am  disposed  in  feeling,  to  follow, 
so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  Executive  sphere,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  I  was  brought  before  the  American 
People." 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  Mr.  Seward's  preference  of 
the  alternative  suggestions  made,  and  omitted  the 
whole. 

2  In  the  original  draft  this  sentence  stood  :  "  The 
protection  which,  consistently  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  can  be  given  will  be  cheerfully  given  to 
all  the  States,"  etc. 

Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  amend  it  thus :  "will  be 
cheerfully  given  in  every  case  and  under  all  circum- 
stances to  all  the  States,"  etc. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  adopt  the  suggestion,  but  him- 
self modified  it  so  as  to  read:  "will  be  cheerfully 
given  to  all  the  States  when  lawfully  demanded,  for 
whatever  cause — " 
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be  not,  in  any  case,  surrendered  as  a  slave  ? 3  And  might 
it  not  be  well  at  the  same  time  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
enforcement  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
guarantees  that "  the  citizen  of  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  States  ?" 

I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental  res- 
ervations and  with  no  purpose  to  construe  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  by  any  hypercritical  rules.  And  while 
I  do  not  choose  now  to  specify  particular  acts  of  Con- 
gress as  proper  to  be  enforced,  I  do  suggest  that  it 
will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both  in  official  and  private 
stations,  to  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  those  acts 
which  stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them 
trusting  to  find  impunity  in  having  them  held  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  inauguration  of 
a  President  under  our  National  Constitution.  During 
that  period  fifteen  different  and  greatly  distinguished 
citizens  have,  in  succession,  administered  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  They  have  conducted 
it  through  many  perils,  and  generally  with  great  suc- 
cess.4 Yet,  with  all  this  scope  of  precedent,  I  now  en- 
ter upon  the  same  task  for  the  brief  constitutional  term 
of  four  years,  under  great  and  peculiar  difficulty.  A 
disruption  of  the  Federal  Union,  heretofore  only  men- 
aced, is  now  formidably  attempted.5 

I  hold  that,  in  contemplation  of  universal  law,  and 
of  the  Constitution,  the  union  of  these  States  is  per- 
petual. Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  all  National  Governments.  It  is 
safe  to  assert  that  no  Government  proper  ever  had  a 
provision  in  its  organic  law  for  its  own  termination. 
Continue  to  execute  all  the  express  provisions  of  our 
National  Constitution,  and  the  Union  will  endure  for- 
ever— it  being  impossible  to  destroy  it  except  by  some 
action  not  provided  for  in  the  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  Government 
proper,  but  an  association  of  States  in  the  nature  of 
contract  merely,  can  it,  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  un- 


made by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  it  ?  One 
party  toa  contract  may  violate  it  — break  it,  so  to  speak, 
but  does  it  not  require  all  to  lawfully  rescind  it  ? 

Descending  from  these  general  principles,  we  find 
the  proposition  that,  in  legal  contemplation,  the  Union 
is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Union  it- 
self. The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Constitution. 
It  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association  in 
1774.  It  was  matured  and  continued  by  the  Declaration 
ot  Independence  in  1 776.  It  was  further  matured,"  and 
the  faith  of  all  the  then  thirteen  States  expressly  plight- 
ed and  engaged  that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  in  1778.  And,  finally,  in  1 787, 
one  of  the  declared  objects  for  ordaining  and  establish- 
ing the  Constitution  was,  "to  form  a  more  perfect  Union." 

But  if  destruction  of  the  Union  by  one,  or  by  a  part 
only,  of  the  States  be  lawfully  possible,  the  Union  is 
less  perfect  than  before  the  Constitution,  having  lost 
the  vital  element  of  perpetuity. 7 

It  follows  from  these  views,  that  no  State,  upon  its 
own  mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union; 
that  resolves  andordinancesto  that  effect  are  legally  void ; 
and  that  acts  of  violence,  within  any  State  or  States, 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  insurrec- 
tionary or  revolutionary,  according  to  circumstances.* 

I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken ;  and  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability,  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of 
the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States.9 
Doing  this  I  deem  to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my 
part ;  and  I  shall  perform  it,  so  far  as  practicable,  un- 
less my  rightful  masters,  the  American  people,  shall 
withhold  the  requisite  means,  or  in  some  authoritative 
manner  direct  the  contrary.10  I  trust  this  will  not  be 
regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only  as  the  declared  purpose 
of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally  defend  and 
maintain  itself.11 

In  doing  this  there  needs  to  be  no  bloodshed  or  vio- 
lence; and  there  shall  be  none,  unless  it  be  forced  upon 


3  The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  was  not  in  the 
original  draft.   Mr.  Lincoln  added  it  of  his  own  accord. 

4  This  sentence  stood  in  the  original :  "  They  have 
conducted  it  through  many  perils ;  and  on  the  whole, 
with  great  success." 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  Mr.  Seward's  suggestion  to 
make  it  read  :  "  and  generally  with  great  success." 

5 In  the  original  this  sentence  read  :  "A  disruption 
of  the  Federal  Union  is  menaced,  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
on  paper,  is  already  effected.  The  particulars  of  what 
has  been  done  are  so  familiar  and  so  fresh,  that  I  need 
not  waste  any  time  in  recounting  them." 

_  Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  change  it  as  follows  :  "  A 
disruption  of  the  Federal  Union,  heretofore  only  men- 
aced, is  now  formidably  attempted." 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  the  suggestion. 

6  This  sentence  originally  stood :  "  It  was  further 
matured  and  expressly  declared  and  pledged  to  be  per- 
petual," etc. 

Mr.  Lincoln  of  his  own  accord  amended  it  as  follows : 
"  It  was  further  matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  the  then 
thirteen  States  expressly  plighted  and  engaged  that  it 
should  be  perpetual,"  etc. 

7  In  the  original,  this  paragraph  concluded  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  Union  is  less  perfect  than  before,  which 
contradicts  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  is  absurd." 

Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  "  and 
therefore  is  absurd."  Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  this  sugges- 
tion,and  in  addition  remodeled  the  whole  sentence,  so  as 


to  read :  "  The  Union  is  less  perfect  than  before  the  Con- 
stitution, having  lost  the  vital  element  of  perpetuity." 

8  The  first  half  of  this  sentence  originally  closed :  "  or- 
dinances to  that  effect  are  legally  nothing,"  and  the  sec- 
ond half,  "  are  insurrectionary  or  treasonable,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances."  Mr.  Seward's  suggestions  to 
strike  out  the  word  "  nothing  "  and  substitute  the  word 
"  void,"  and  to  strike  out  the  word  "  treasonable  "  and 
substitute  the  word  "  revolutionary,"  were  adopted. 

9 In  the  original  this  sentence  stood:  "I  therefore 
consider  that  the  Union  is  unbroken ;  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  my  ability,  I  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the 
Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States." 

Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  amend  it  as  follows  :  "  I 
therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken ;  and  to  the  extent  of 
my  ability,  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself 
expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union 
be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States." 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  the  change. 

10  This  phrase  originally  stood  :  "  or  in  some  tangible 
way  direct  the  contrary." 

Mr.  Seward's  suggestion,  to  strike  out  the  words 
"  tangible  way "  and  substitute  therefor  the  words 
"  authoritative  manner,"  was  adopted. 

11  This  sentence  originally  closed  :  "  will  have  its  own 
and  defend  itself."  Mr.  Seward's  suggestion,  to  strike 
out  these  words  and  insert  "  will  constitutionally  de- 
fend and  maintain  itself,"  was  adopted. 
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the  national  authority.13  The  power  confided  to  me 
will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property 
and  places  belonging  to  the  Government, and  to  collect 
the  duties  and  imposts  ;  but  beyond  what  may  be  nec- 
essary for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no 
using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere. 
Where  hostility  to  the  United  States,  in  any  interior 
locality,  shall  be  so  great  and  universal  as  to  prevent 
competent  resident  citizens  from  holding  the  Federal 
offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force  obnoxious 
strangers  among  the  people  for  that  object.  "While  the 
strict  legal  right  may  exist  in  the  Government  to  en- 
force the  exercise  of  these  offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so 
would  be  so  irritating,  and  so  nearly  impracticable 
withal,  that  I  deem  it  better  to  forego  for  the  time  the 
uses  of  such  offices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  be  fur- 
nished in  all  parts  of  the  Union.13  So  far  as  possible, 
the  people  everywhere  shall  have  that  sense  of  perfect 
security  which  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thought  and 
reflection.  The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed 
unless  current  events  and  experience  shall  show  a 
modification  or  change  to  be  proper,  and  in  every  case 
and  exigency  my  best  discretion  will  be  exercised  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  actually  existing,  and  with  a 


view  and  a  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  national 
troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal  sympathies 
and  affections." 

That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  or  another 
who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union  at  all  events,  and  are 
glad  of  any  pretext  to  do  it,  I  will  neither  affirm  nor 
deny ;  but  if  there  be  such,  I  need  address  no  word  to 
them.18  To  those,  however,  who  really  love  the  Union, 
may  I  not  speak  ? 

Before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  de- 
struction of  our  national  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its 
memories,  and  its  hopes,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  why  we  do  it  ? 16  Will  you  hazard  so  des- 
perate a  step  while  there  is  any  possibility  that  any 
portion  of  the  ills  you  fly  from  have  no  real  existence  ? 
Will  you,  while  the  certain  ills  you  fly  to  are  greater 
than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly  from  —  will  you  risk  the 
commission  of  so  fearful  a  mistake  ? 

All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union,  if  all  consti- 
tutional rights  can  be  maintained.  Is  it  true,  then,  that 
any  right,  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution,  has  been 
denied  ?  17  I  think  not.  Happily  the  human  mind  is  so 
constituted,18  that  no  party  can  reach  to  the  audacity 
of  doing  this.  Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance 
in  which  a  plainly  written  provision  of  the  Constitution 


12  In  the  original  draft  this  paragraph,  after  the  first 
sentence,  stood  as  follows  : 

"  All  the  power  at  my  disposal  will  be  used  to  re- 
claim the  public  property  and  places  which  have  fallen  : 
to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  these,  and  all  other  prop- 
erty and  places  belonging  to  the  Government  and  to 
collect  the  duties  and  imposts  ;  but  beyond  what  may 
be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  in- 
vasion of  any  State.  Where  hostility  to  the  United 
States,  in  any  interior  locality,  shall  be  so  great  and  so 
universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens 
from  holding  the  Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  at- 
tempt to  force  obnoxious  strangers  among  the  people 
for  that  object.  While  the  strict  legal  right  may  exist 
in  the  Government  to  enforce  the  exercise  of  these  of- 
fices, the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating,  and 
so  nearly  impracticable  withal,  that  I  deem  it  better 
to  forego  for  the  time  the  uses  of  such  offices." 

Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  strike  out  all  the  above,  and 
to  insert  the  following: 

"The  power  confided  to  me  shall  be  used  indeed 
with  efficacy,  but  also  with  discretion  in  every  case  and 
exigency,  according  to  the  circumstances  actually  exist- 
ing, and  with  a  view  and  a  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  national  troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  frater- 
nal sympathies  and  affections.  There  are  in  this  gov- 
ernment as  in  every  other,  emergencies  when  the  exer- 
er  lawful  in  itself  is  less  certain  to  secure 
the  just  ends  of  administration,  than  a  temporary  for- 
bearance from  it,  with  reliance  on  the  voluntary  though 
delayed  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  the  laws  which 
have  been  made  by  themselves  and  for  their  own  bene- 
fit.   I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  this  obvious  maxim." 

.  Lincoln,  however,  did  not  adopt  this  proposal, 
but  made  a  slight  change  which  had  been  suggested  by 
another  friend.  At  Indianapolis  he  gave  a  copy  of  his 
original  draft  to  Hon.  O.  H.  Browning,  who  after  care- 
fuljy  reading  it  on  his  return,  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
;ary  17th,  1861)  referring  to  this  paragraph  : 
"Would  it  not  be  judicious  so  to  modify  this  as  to  make 
it  read,  'All  the  power  at  my  disposal  will  be  used 
U,  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  duties 
and  imposts,  etc,'  omitting  the  declaration  of  the  pur- 
pose of  reclamation,  which  will  be  construed  into  a 
threat  or  menace,  and  will  be  irritating  even  in  the 


border  States  ?  On  principle  the  passage  is  right  as  it 
now  stands.  The  fallen  places  ought  to  be  reclaimed. 
But  cannot  that  be  accomplished  as  well  or  even  better 
without  announcing  the  purpose  in  your  inaugural?  " 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  Mr.  Browning's  advice,  and 
modified  his  own  phraseology  as  proposed. 

He  also  made  in  this  paragraph  another  slight  change 
of  phraseology.  For,  "  there  will  be  no  invasion  of  any 
State,"  he  substituted,  "there  will  be  no  invasion,  no 
using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere." 

"This  phrase  originally  was, "  The  mails,  unless  re- 
fused, will  continue  to  be  furnished,"  etc.  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself  changed  this  to  read  :  "  The  mails,  unless  re 
pelled." 

14  This  paragraph  originally  closed  with  the  following 
sentence  :  "  This  course  will  be  pursued  until  current 
experience  shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to  be 
proper."  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  changed  this  soas  to  read: 
"The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless 
current  events  and  experience  shall  show  a  modifica- 
tion or  change  to  be  proper."  He  also  added  a  part  of 
the  language  proposed  by  Mr.  Seward  for  the  previous 
paragraph,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparison. 

15  This  sentence  originally  stood  :"  That  there  are 
persons  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union,"  etc.  Mr. 
Seward  proposed  to  amend  so  as  to  make  it  read : 
"  That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  as  well  as  in 
the  other,  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union,"  etc.  Mr. 
Lincoln  changed  the  amendment  to,  "  That  there  are 
persons  in  one  section  or  another  who  seek,"  etc. 

Mr.  Seward  also  proposed  to  add  to  the  last  clause 
of  the  sentence,  after  the  word  "  them,"  the  following  : 
"  because  I  am  sure  they  must  be  few  in  number  and 
of  little  influence  when  their  pernicious  principles  are 
fully  understood." 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  adopt  the  suggestion. 

10  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  struck  out  the  word  "Union  " 
as  it  originally  appeared  in  this  sentence,  and  inserted 
in  lieu  the  words  "  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its  mem- 
ories, and  its  hopes." 

17  Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  insert  the  word  "  distinct " 
after  the  words,  "  Is  it  true,  then,  that  any,"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  adopt  the  suggestion. 

18  In  this  sentence  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  changed  the 
word  "constructed"  to  "constituted." 
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has  ever  been  denied.  If,  by  the  mere  force  of  num- 
bers, a  majority  should  deprive  a  minority  of  any 
clearly  written  constitutional  right,  it  might,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  justify  revolution — certainly  would,  if 
such  right  were  a  vital  one.  But  such  is  not  our  case. 
All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of  individuals  are 
so  plainly  assured  to  them  by  affirmations  and  negations, 
guarantees  and  prohibitions,19  in  the  Constitution,  that 
controversies  never  arise  concerning  them.  But  no 
organic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a  provision  spe- 
cifically applicable  to  every  question  which  may  occur 
in  practical  administration.20  No  foresight  can  antici- 
pate, nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length  contain, 
express  provisions  for  all  possible  questions.  Shall 
fugitives  from  labor  be  surrendered  by  national  or  by 
State  authority  ?  The  Constitution  does  not  expressly 
say.  May  Congress  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  ? 
The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  Must  Con- 
gress protect  slavery  in  the  Territories  ?  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  expressly  say. 

From  questions  of  this  class  spring  all  our  constitu- 
tional controversies,  and  we  divide  upon  them  into 
majorities  and  minorities.  If  the  minority  will  not 
acquiesce,  the  majority  must,  or  the  Government  must 
cease.  There  is  no  other  alternative ;  for  continuing 
the  Government  is  acquiescence  on  one  side  or  the 
other.21  If  a  minority  in  such  case  will  secede  rather 
than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which  in  turn 
will  divide  and  ruin  them ;  for  a  minority  of  their  own 
will  secede  from  them  whenever  a  majority  refuses  to 
be  controlled  by  such  minority.22  For  instance,  why 
may  not  any  portion  of  a  new  confederacy,  a  year  or 
two  hence,  arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  por- 
tions of  the  present  Union  now  claim  to  secede  from 
it  ?  ffl  All  who  cherish  disunion  sentiments  are  now 
being  educated  to  the  exact  temper  of  doing  this. 


Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests  among  t h 0 
States  to  compose  a  new  Union  as  to  produce  harmony 
only,  and  prevent  renewed  secession  ?  M 

Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is  the  essence 
of  anarchy.  A  majority  held  in  restraint  by  constitu- 
tional checks  and  limitations,  and  always  changing 
easily  with  deliberate  changes  of  popular  opinions  and 
sentiments,  is  the  only  true  sovereign  of  a  free  peo- 
ple.25  Whoever  rejects  it  does,  of  necessity,  fly  to  an- 
archy or  to  despotism.  Unanimity  is  impossible  ;  the 
rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  is 
wholly  inadmissible;  so  that,  rejecting  the  majority 
principle,  anarchy  or  despotism  in  some  form  is  all 
that  is  left. 

I  do  not  forget  the  position,  assumed  by  some,  that 
constitutional  questions  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court ;  nor  do  I  deny  that  such  decisions  must 
be  binding,  in  any  case,  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as 
to  the  object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also  entitled 
to  very  high  respect  and  consideration  in  all  parallel 
cases  by  all  other  departments  of  the  Government.26 
And  while  it  is  obviously  possible  that  such  decision 
may  be  erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still  the  evil  effect 
following  it,  being  limited  to  that  particular  case,  with 
the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled,  and  never  be- 
come a  precedent  for  other  cases,  can  better  be  borne 
than  could  the  evils  of  a  different  practice.27  At  the 
same  time,  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  upon  vital  questions,  affect- 
ing the  whole  people,  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they  are 
made  in  ordinary  litigation  between  parties  in  per- 
sonal actions,  the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their 
own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned 
their  government  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribu- 
nal.28  Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault  upon  the 


19 The  phrase,  "by  affirmations  and  negations,"  Mr. 
Seward  proposed  to  make,  "  by  affirmations  and  nega- 
tions, guarantees  and  prohibitions." 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  the  suggestion. 

20 The  phrase,  "applicable  to  every  question,"  Mr. 
Seward  proposed  to  change  to,  "  applicable  to  every 
possible  question." 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  adopt  the  change. 

21  In  this  paragraph  Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  substi- 
tute the  words  "  acquiesce  "  and  "  acquiescence  "  for 
"  submit  "  and  "  submission." 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  the  suggestion. 

22  The  original  phrase,  "  a  minority  of  their  own 
number  will  secede  from  them,"  Mr.  Lincoln  him- 
self changed  to,  "  a  minority  of  their  own  will  secede 
from  them." 

23 In  the  original  these  sentences  ran  as  follows: 
"  For  instance,  why  may  not  South  Carolina,  a  year 
or  two  hence,  arbitrarily  secede  from  a  new  Southern 
Confederacy,  just  as  she  now  claims  to  secede  from 
the  present  Union  ?  Her  people,  and,  indeed,  all  se- 
cession people,  are  now  being  educated  to  the  precise 
temper  of  doing  this." 

Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  substitute  the  names  "  Ala- 
bama or  Florida  "  for  "  South  Carolina  "  ;  and  the 
word  "  communities  "  for  "  people." 

Instead  of  adopting  this,  Mr.  Lincoln  re-wrote  the 
whole,  as  follows  :  "  For  instance,  why  may  not  any 
portion  of  a  new  confederacy,  a  year  or  two  hence, 
arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  portions  of  the 
present  Union  now  claim  to  secede  from  it  ?  All  who 
cherish  disunion  sentiments  are  now  being  educated 
to  the  exact  temper  of  doing  this." 


24  For  the  original  phrase, "  a  Southern  Union,"  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself  substituted,  "a  new  Union." 

25  The  original  sentence,  "  A  constitutional  majority 
is  the  only  true  sovereign  of  a  free  people,"  Mr.  Sew- 
ard proposed  to  change  to,  "  A  majority  held  in  re- 
straint by  constitutional  checks  and  limitations,  and 
always  changing  easily  with  deliberate  changes  of 
popular  opinions  and  sentiments,  is  the  only  true  sove- 
reign," etc. 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  the  change. 

26  In  this  sentence  the  final  clause,  "  while  they  are 
also  entitled  to  very  high  respect  and  consideration  in 
all  parallel  cases  by  all  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment," was  suggested  by  Mr.  Seward  and  adopted 
by  Mr.  Lincoln. 

27  In  the  original  this  phrase  ran :  "  the  greater  evils 
of  a  different  rule."  Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  substitute 
"  practice  "  for  "  rule."  and  Mr.  Lincoln  struck  out 
the  word  "greater,"  making  it  read,  "the  evils  of  a 
different  practice. " 

23  In  the  original  this  sentence  stood :  "  But  if  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  upon  vital  questions  affect- 
ing the  whole  people,  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  plain  that  the  peo- 
ple will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers,  having 
turned  their  government  over  to  the  despotism  of  the 
few  life  officers  composing  the  court." 

Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  amend  it  as  follows  :  "  At 
the  same  time  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  upon  vital  questions  af- 
fecting the  whole  people,  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  bv 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  made  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  litigation  between  parties  in  personal  actions, 
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court  or  the  judges.  It  is  a  duty  from  which  they 
may  not  shrink  to  decide  cases  properly  brought  be- 
fore them,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  if  others  seek  to 
turn  their  decisions  to  political  purposes.-' 

One  section  of  our  country  believes  slavery  is  right, 
and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  believes  it 
is  wrongy  and  ought  not  to  be  extended.30  This  is  the 
only  substantial  dispute.  The  fugitive-slave  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the 
foreign  slave-trade,  are  each  as  well  enforced,31  perhaps, 
as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a  community  where  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people  imperfectly  supports  the  law  it- 
self.- The  great  body  of  the  people  abide  by  the  dry 
legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in 
each.  This,  I  think,  cannot  be  perfectly  cured  ;  and  it 
would  be  worse  in  both  cases  after  the  separation  of 
the  sections,  than  before.  The  foreign  slave-trade,  now 
imperfectly  suppressed,  would  be  ultimately  revived 
without  restriction  in  one  section  ; ,J3  while  fugitive 
slaves,  now  only  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be 
surrendered  at  all  by  the  other. 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We  can- 
not remove  our  respective  sections  from  each  other, 
nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between  them.  A  hus- 
band and  wife  maybe  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  pres- 
ence and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other  ;  but  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  country  cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but 
remain  face  to  face,  and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or 
hostile,  must  continue  between  them.  Is  it  possible,  then, 
to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or  more  sat- 
isfactory after  separation  than  before  ?  Can  aliens  make 
treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make  laws  ?  Can  treaties 
be  more  faithfully  enforced  between  aliens,  than  laws 
can  among  friends  ?  Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  can- 
not fight  always ;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both 
sides,  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the 
identical  old  questions  as  to  terms  of  intercourse  are 
again  upon  you. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the 
people  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary 


of  the  existing  Government  they  can  exercise  their  con- 
stitutional right  of  amending  it,  or  their  revolutionary 
right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it.84  I  cannot  be  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  many  worthy  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens are  desirous  of  having  the  National  Constitution 
amended.  While  I  make  no  recommendation  of  amend- 
ments, I  fully  recognize  the  rightful  authority  of  the 
people  over  the  whole  subject,  to  be  exercised  in  either 
of  the  modes  prescribed  in  the  instrument  itself;  and 
I  should,  under  existing  circumstances,  favor  rather  than 
oppose  a  fair  opportunity  being  afforded  the  people  to 
act  upon  it.  I  will  venture  to  add  that,  to  me  the 
convention  mode  seems  preferable,  in  that  it  allows 
amendments  to  originate  with  the  people  themselves, 
instead  of  only  permitting  them  to  take  or  reject  prop- 
ositions originated  by  others,  not  especially  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  might  not  be  precisely  such 
as  they  would  wish  to  either  accept  or  refuse.  I  under- 
stand a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  — « 
which  amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen  —  has 
passed  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  never  interfere  with  the  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  the  States,  including  that  of  persons  held 
to  service.  To  avoid  misconstruction  of  what  I  have 
said,  I  depart  from  my  purpose,  not  to  speak  of  partic- 
ular amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  that,  holding  such 
a  provision  to  now  be  implied  constitutional  law,  I 
have  no  objection  to  its  being  made  express  and  irrevo- 
cable. 

The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from 
the  people,  and  they  have  conferred  none  upon  him  to 
fix  terms  for  the  separation  of  the  States.  The  people 
themselves  can  do  this  also  if  they  choose ;  ^  but  the 
Executive,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  duty 
is  to  administer  the  present  Government,  as  it  came 
to  his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it,  unimpaired  by  him,  to 
his  successor. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  justice  of  the  people  ?  Is  there  any  better  or 
equal  hope  in  the  world  ?     In  our  present  differences 


the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers, 
having  practically  resigned  their  government  into  the 
hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal." 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  the  amendment,  first  changing 
the  phrase,  "  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  litiga- 
tion," to,  "  the  instant  they  are  made  in  ordinary  litiga- 
tion," and  also  the  phrase,  "having  practically  re- 
signed," to,"  having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned." 

29  The  original  draft  here  contained  the  following 
paragraph  : 

"  The  Republican  party,  as  I  understand,  have  avowed 
the  purpose  to  prevent,  if  they  can,  the  extension  of 
slavery  under  the  national  auspices;  and  upon  this 
arises  the  only  dispute  between  the  sections." 

Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  strike  out  the  whole  para- 
graph, and  Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  the  suggestion. 

"In  the  original  this  phrase  stood:  "One  section 
believes  slavery  is  right,"  etc.  Mr.  Seward  proposed 
to  make  it  read  :  "  One  section  of  our  country  believes 
slavery  is  right,"  etc. 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  the  amendment. 

31  The  phrase,  "as  well  enforced  as  any  law,"  Mr. 
Seward  suggested  should  read  :  "  as  well  enforced, 
perhaps,  as  any  law,"  etc. 

The  suggestion  was  adopted. 

:"The  phrase,  "  where  the  moral  sense  of  the  people 
is  against  the  law  itself,"  Mr.  Seward  suggested  should 
read  :  "  where  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  imper- 
fectly supports  the  law  itself." 


The  suggestion  was  adopted. 

^The  phrase,  "would  be  revived,"  Mr.  Seward  sug- 
gested should  read  :    "  would  be  ultimately  revived." 
The  suggestion  was  adopted. 

34  Following  the  words,  "  dismember  and  overthrow 
it,"  the  original  continued  : 

"  As  I  am  not  much  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
the  present  Constitution  can  be  improved,  I  make  no 
recommendations  of  amendments.  I  am  rather  for  the 
old  ship,  and  the  chart  of  the  old  pilots.  If,  however, 
the  people  desire  a  new  or  an  altered  vessel,  the  matter 
is  exclusively  their  own,  and  they  can  move  in  the  prem- 
ises, as  well  without  as  with  an  executive  recommenda- 
tion. I  shall  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  what  may 
appear  to  be  their  wishes." 

Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  change  the  first  sentence 
of  the  above  to  the  following  :  "  While  so  great  a  di- 
versity of  opinion  exists  on  the  question  what  amend- 
ments, if  indeed  any,  would  be  effective  in  restoring 
peace  and  safety,  it  would  only  tend  to  aggravate  the 
dispute  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  give  direction  to  the 
public  mind  in  that  respect." 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  adopt  Mr.  Seward's  suggestion ; 
but  struck  out  all  the  above,  and  remodeled  the  whole 
paragraph  to  the  form  in  which  it  now  stands  in  the 
text. 

35  The  original  phrase  "  can  do  this  if  they  choose," 
Mr.  Lincoln  himself  changed  to  read,  "  can  do  this  also 
if  they  choose." 
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is  either  party  without  faith  of  being  in  the  right?30  If 
the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with  his  eternal  truth 
and  justice,  be  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours 
of  the  South,37  that  truth  and  that  justice  will  surely 
prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal  of  the 
American  people. 

By  the  frame  of  the  Government  under  which  we 
live,  this  same  people  have  wisely  given  their  public 
servants  but  little  power  for  mischief;  and  have,  with 
equal  wisdom,  provided  for  the  return  of  that  little  to 
their  own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While  the 
people  retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no  adminis- 
tration, by  any  extreme  of  wickedness  or  folly,  can 
very  seriously  injure  the  Government  in  the  short 
space  of  four  years.38 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well 
upon  this  whole  subject.39  Nothing  valuable  can  be 
lost  by  taking  time.40  If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry 
any  of  you,  in  hot  haste,  to  a  step  which  you  would 
never  take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frustrated 
by  taking  time;  but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated 
by  it.  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied,  still  have 
the  old  Constitution  unimpaired,  and,  on  the  sensitive 
point,  the  laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it;  while 


the  new  Administration  will  have  no  immediate  p 
if  it  would,  to  change  either.  If  it  were  admitted  that 
you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the  right  side  in  the  dis- 
pute, there  still  is  no  single  good  reason  for  precipi- 
tate action.  Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  and 
a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken 
this  favored  land  arc  still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the 
best  way,  all  our  present  difficulty. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen, 
and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war. 


The  Government  will  not  assail 


you. 


You 


have 


no  conflict,  without  being  yourselves  the  aggrc 
You  have  no  oath  registered  in  Heaven  to  destroy  the 
government,  while  /shall  have  the  most  solemn  one 
to  "preserve,  protect  and  defend  it."  ** 

I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 
The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
battle-field,  and  patriot  grave,  to  every  living  heart 
and  hearth-stone,  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet 
swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched, 
as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  na- 
ture. 


^The  original  phrase," is  either  party  without  faith 
in  the  right?  "  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  changed  to,  "is 
either  party  without  faith  of  being  in  the  right  ?  " 

37  The  original  phrase,  "  be  on  our  side  or  on  yours," 
Mr.  Seward  suggested  should  read :  "  be  on  the  side 
of  the  North,  or  of  the  South,  of  the  East,  or  of  the 
West." 

Mr.  Lincoln  changed  it  to  read :  "  be  on  your  side 
of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the  South." 

^The  original  phrase,  "While  the  people  remain 
patient  and  true  to  themselves,  no  man,  even  in  the 
presidential  chair,  can,"  etc.,  Mr.  Seward  proposed  to 
change,  to  "  While  the  people  retain  their  virtue  and 
vigilance,  no  legislature  and  no  administration  can,"  etc. 

Mr.  Lincoln  changed  it  to  read  as  follows :  "  While  the 
people  retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no  administra- 
tion, by  any  extreme  of  wickedness  or  folly,  can,"  etc. 

39 The  original  phrase,  "take  time  and  think  well," 
Mr.  Seward  suggested  should  read :  "  think  calmly 
and  think  well." 

Mr.  Lincoln  changed  it  to,  "  think  calmly  and  welly 

40  The  original  sentences  :  "  Nothing  valuable  can  be 
lost  by  taking  time.  Nothing  worth  preserving  is 
either  breaking  or  burning,"  Mr.  Seward  proposed 
to  strike  out. 

Mr  Lincoln  retained  the  first,  and  struck  out  the 
second. 

41  In  the  original  sentence,  "  The  Government  will 
not  assail  you,  unless  you  first  assail  it,"  Mr.  Seward 
suggested  striking  out  the  last  clause. 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  the  suggestion. 

42 The  original  draft,  after  the  words, "preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  it,"  concluded  as  follows,  addressing 
itself  to  "my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen"  :  "You 
can  forbear  the  assault  upon  it,  I  cannot  shrink  from 
the  defense  of  it.  With  you,  and  not  with  me,  is  the 
solemn  question  of  '  Shall  it  be  peace  or  a  sword?'  " 

Mr.  Seward  did  not  like  this  termination;  his  letter, 
previously  quoted,  suggested  that  "  something  besides 
or  in  addition  to  argument  is  needful  —  to  meet  and 
remove  prejudice  and  passion  in  the  South,  and  de- 
spondency and  fear  in  the  East.  Some  words  of 
affection  —  some  of  calm  and  cheerful  confidence." 
Accordingly  he  submitted  two  separate  drafts  for  a 
closing  paragraph,  from  which  Mr.  Lincoln  might 
choose  one  to  substitute  for  the  two  sentences  which 
he  proposed  to  strike  out. 


Suggestions  for  a  closing  paragraph  : 
NO.  1. 

"  However  unusual  it  may  be  at  such  a  time  to  speak 
of  sections  or  to  sections,  yet  in  view  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions and  agitations  which  have  strained  the  ties 
of  brotherhood  so  far,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  a 
departure  from  propriety,  whatever  it  may  be  from 
custom,  to  say  that  if  in  the  criminations  and  miscon- 
structions which  too  often  imbue  our  political  contests, 
any  man  south  of  this  capital  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  I  regard  with  a  less  friendly  eye  his  rights,  his 
interests,  or  his  domestic  safety  and  happiness,  or 
those  of  his  State,  than  I  do  those  of  any  other  por- 
tion of  my  country,  or  that  I  would  invade  or  disturb 
any  legal  right  or  domestic  institution  in  the  South,  he 
mistakes  both  my  principles  and  feelings,  and  does  not 
know  me.  I  aspire  to  come  in  the  spirit,  however  far 
below  the  ability  and  wisdom,  of  Washington,  of  Mad- 
ison, of  Jackson,  and  of  Clay.  In  that  spirit  I  here  de- 
clare that  in  my  administration  I  shall  know  no  rule 
but  the  Constitution,  no  guide  but  the  laws,  and  no 
sentiment  but  that  of  equal  devotion  to  my  whole  coun- 
try, east,  west,  north,  and  south." 

NO.  II. 

"  I  close.  We  are  not,  we  must  not  be,  aliens  or  ene- 
mies, but  fellow-countrymen  and  brethren.  Although 
passion  has  strained  our  bonds  of  affection  too  hardly, 
they  must  not,  I  am  sure  they  will  not,  be  broken. 
The  mystic  chords  which,  proceeding  from  so  many 
battle-fields  and  so  many  patriot  graves,  pass  through 
all  the  hearts  and  all  hearths  in  this  broad  conti- 
nent of  ours,  will  yet  again  harmonize  in  their  ancient 
music  when  breathed  upon  by  the  guardian  angel  of 
the  nation." 

The  first  of  these  drafts,  containing  139  words  in  its 
opening  sentence,  and  made  up  of  phrases  which  had 
become  extremely  commonplace  bv  iteration  in  the 
six  years'  slavery  discussion,  was  clearly  inadmissible. 
The  second  draft,  containing  the  germ  of  a  truly  poet- 
ic thought  amid  its  somewhat  chaotic  rhetoric,  Mr. 
Lincoln  took,  and,  in  a  new  development  and  perfect 
form,  gave  it  the  life  and  spirit  and  beauty  which  have 
made  it  celebrated  in  the  text. 
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seward's   suggestion   for    close   of   inaugural   address,     (from   the   original  ms.) 

•Sou  can  have  no  conflict,  without  being yourselves  the  aggressors.      Kou  have  no  oalh 
•egistered  in  Heaven  to  destroy  the  government,  while  /shall  have  the  most  solemn  one 

to  ''preserve,  protect  and  defend"  It.     -fr,1  I Jwfawq  ilm  inimnh  ■) iili,i"l  hi  — 
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CLOSING    PARAGRAPH.       (FROM    ORIGINAL   FROM    WHICH    THE    ADDRESS    WAS    DELIVERED.) 

A  cheer  greeted  the  conclusion.   Chief- Jus-  Then,  while  the  battery  on  the  brow  of  the 

tice  Taney  arose,  the  clerk  opened  his  Bible,  hill  thundered  its  salute,  citizen  Buchanan  and 

and  Mr.  Lincoln,  laying  his  hand  upon  it,  with  President  Lincoln  returned  to  their  carriage, 

deliberation  pronounced  the  oath  :  and  the  military  procession  escorted  them  from 

"  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  do  solemnly  swear  the  Capitol  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  on  the 

that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Pres-  threshold    of  which    Mr.   Buchanan    warmly 

ident  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  shook  the  hand  of  his  successor,  with  heartfelt 

best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  de-  good  wishes  for  his  personal  happiness  and  the 

fend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  national  peace  and  prosperity. 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN:    A    HISTORY.* 
THE    FORMATION    OF   THE    CABINET. 


BY   JOHN    G.    NICOLAY    AND    JOHN    HAY,    PRIVATE    SECRETARIES    TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 


LINCOLN'S    CABINET. 

HERE  is  distinguished  author- 
ity t  for  the  statement  that  the 
work  of  framing  the  new  Cabi- 
net was  mainly  performed  on 
the  evening  of  the  presidential 
election.  After  the  polls  were 
closed  on  the  6th  of  November  (so  Mr.  Lin- 
coln related  a  year  or  two  later),  the  super- 
intendent of  the  telegraph  at  Springfield  in- 
vited him  to  come  and  remain  in  his  office  and 
read  the  dispatches  as  they  should  come  in. 
He  accepted  the  offer  ;  and,  reporting  himself 
in  due  time  at  the  telegraph  office,  from  which 
all  other  visitors  were  excluded  at  9  o'clock, 
awaited  the  result  of  the  eventful  day.  Soon  the 
telegrams  came  thick  and  fast  —  first  from  the 
neighboring  precincts  and  counties ;  then  from 
the  great  Western  cities,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati;  and  finally  from  the  capitals  of  the 
doubtful  States,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Empire  State  of  New  York.  Here  in 
this  little  room,  in  the  company  of  two  or  three 
silent  operators  moving  about  their  myste- 
riously clicking  instruments,  and  recording 
with  imperturbable  gravity  the  swift-throb- 
bing messages  from  near  and  far,  Mr.  Lincoln 
read  the  reports  as  they  came  in,  first  in  vague 
and  fragmentary  dribblets,  and  later  in  the 
rising  and  swelling  stream  of  cheering  news. 
There  was  never  a  nicer  or  closer  calculator 
of  political  probabilities  than  himself.  He  was 
emphatically  at  home  among  election  figures. 
All  his  political  life  he  had  scanned  tables  of 
returns  with  as  much  care  and  accuracy  as  he 
analyzed  and  scrutinized  maxims  of  govern- 
ment or  platforms  of  parties.  Now,  as  formerly, 
he  was  familiar  with  all  the  turning-points  in 
contested  counties  and  "  close  "  districts,  and 
knew  by  heart  the  value  of  each  and  every 
local  loss  or  gain  and  its  relation  to  the  grand 
result.  In  past  years,  at  the  close  of  many  a 
hot  campaign  he  had  searched  out  the  com- 
forts of  victory  from  a  discouraging  and  ad- 
verse-looking column  of  figures,  or  correctly 
read  the  fatal  omen  of  defeat  in  some  frag- 
mentary  announcement  from   a  precinct  or 

t  Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  conversation.  J.  G.  N.,  per- 
sonal memoranda.    MS. 
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county.  Silently,  as  they  were  transcribed,  the 
operators  handed  him  the  messages,  which  he 
laid  on  his  knee  while  he  adjusted  his  specta- 
cles, and  then  read  and  re-read  several  times 
with  deliberation.  He  had  not  long  to  wait 
for  indications.  From  a  scattering  beginning, 
made  up  of  encouraging  local  fragments,  the 
hopeful  news  rose  to  almost  uninterrupted 
tidings  of  victory.  Soon  a  shower  of  congrat- 
ulatory telegrams  fell  from  the  wires,  and  while 
his  partisans  and  friends  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  thus  shaking  hands  with  him 
"  by  lightning  "  over  the  result,  he  could  hear 
the  shouts  and  speeches  of  his  Springfield  fol- 
lowers, gathered  in  the  great  hall  of  the  State- 
house  across  the  street,  and  fairly  making  that 
building  shake  with  their  rejoicings. 

Of  course  his  first  emotions  were  those  of 
a  kindling  pleasure  and  pride  at  the  sweeping 
completeness  of  his  success.  But  this  was  only 
a  momentary  glow.  He  was  indeed  President- 
elect; but  with  that  consciousness  there  fell 
upon  him  the  appalling  shadow  of  his  mighty 
task  and  responsibility.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
suddenly  bore  the  whole  world  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  could  not  shake  it  off;  and  sitting 
there  in  the  yet  early  watches  of  the  night,  he 
read  the  still-coming  telegrams  in  a  sort  of 
absent-minded  mechanical  routine,  while  his 
"  inner  man  "  took  up  the  crushing  burden  of 
his  country's  troubles,  and  traced  out  the  labo- 
rious path  of  coming  duties.  "  When  I  finally 
bade  my  friends  good-night  and  left  that  room," 
said  Lincoln,  "  I  had  substantially  completed 
the  framework  of  my  Cabinet  as  it  now 
exists." 

If  the  grouping  and  combining  of  the  new 
President's  intended  councilors  occurred  at 
this  time,  it  is  no  less  true  that  some  of  them 
were  selected  at  a  much  earlier  date.  In  the 
mean  time  no  one  was  informed  of  his  inten- 
tions in  this  regard.  For  a  full  month  after 
the  election  he  gave  no  intimation  whatever 
of  his  purpose.  Cabinet-making  is  at  all  times 
difficult,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  felt  and  acknowledged, 
even  though  he  had  already  progressed  thus 
far  in  his  task.  Up  to  the  early  days  of  De- 
cember he  followed  the  current  of  newspaper 
criticism,  daily  read  his  budget  of  private  let- 
ters, gave  numerous  interviews  to  visiting  pol- 
n  Hay,  18S6-7.    All  rights  reserved. 
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iticians  of  prominence  and  influence  from  other 
States,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  a  short  visit  to 
Chicago,  met  and  conferred  with  Mr.  Hamlin, 
the  Vice-President-elect, —  all  constituting, 
most  probably,  little  else  than  a  continued 
study  of  the  Cabinet  question.  Never  arbitrary 
nor  dictatorial  in  the-  decision  of  any  matter, 
he  took  unusual  care  on  this  point  to  receive 
patiently  and  consider  seriously  all  the  advice, 
recommendations,  and  objections  which  his 
friends  from  different  States  had  to  offer. 

His  personal  experience  during  his  service 
as  a  member  of  Congress  had  given  him  an 
insight  into  the  sharp  and  bitter  contentions 
which  grow  out  of  office-seeking  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  patronage.  It  was  therefore  doubt- 
less with  the  view  to  fortify  himself  in  his  selec- 
tions, that  he  now  determined  to  make  definite 
offers  of  some  at  least  of  the  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments. The  question  of  taking  part  of  his  con- 
stitutional advisers  from  among  his  political 
opponents,  and  from  the  hostile  or  complain- 
ing Southern  States,  had  been  thoroughly  de- 
bated in  his  own  mind.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  is  plainly  evinced  by  the  following,  written 
with  his  own  hand,  and  inserted  as  a  short  lead- 
ing editorial  in  the  Springfield  "Journal "  on  the 
morning  of  December  12th  (or  13th),  i860  : 

"  We  hear  such  frequent  allusions  to  a  supposed  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  call  into  his  Cabi- 
net two  or  three  Southern  gentlemen  from  the  parties 
opposed  to  him  politically,  that  we  are  prompted  to 
ask  a  few  questions. 

"First.  Is  it  known  that  any  such  gentleman  of 
character  would  accept  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  ? 

"  Second,  If  yea,  on  what  terms  does  he  surrender 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  Mr.  Lincoln  to  him,  on  the  politi- 
cal differences  between  them,  or  do  they  enter  upon 
the  administration  in  open  opposition  to  each  other  ?  " 

The  high  authorship  of  these  paragraphs 
was  not  announced,  but  the  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum  was  so  complete  that  the  newspapers  were 
not  amiss  in  guessing  whence  they  emanated. 

The  selection  of  enemies  being  out  of  the 
question,  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  execution  of  long- 
matured  plans,  proceeded  to  choose  his  friends, 
and  those  of  the  best  and  ablest.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  December  8th,  i860,  he  penned  the  fol- 
lowing letters : 

Springfield,  III.,  December  8th,  i860. 
My  Dear  Sir  :    With  your  permission  I  shall  at 
the  proper  time  nominate  you  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States. 
■  let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  own  earliest  con- 
venience. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 
Hon.  William  II.  Seward, 
Washington,  D.  C* 

(Private  and  confidential.) 

Springfield,  III.,  December  8th,  i860. 

My  Dear   Sir  :    In  addition  to  the  accompanying 

and  more  formal  note,  inviting  you  to  take  charge  of 

the  State  Department,  I  deem  it  proper  to  address  you 

this.    Rumors  have  got  into  the  newspapers  to  the  ef- 


fect that  the  Department  named  above  would  be  ten- 
dered you  as  a  compliment,  and  with  the  expectation 
that  you  would  decline  it.  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that 
I  have  said  nothing  to  justify  these  rumors.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  my  purpose,  from  the  day  of  the 
nomination  at  Chicago,  to- assign  you,  by  your  leave, 
this  place  in  the  Administration.  I  have  delayed  so  long 
to  communicate  that  purpose,  in  deference  to  what  ap- 
peared to  me  a  proper  caution  in  the  case.  Nothing  has 
been  developed  to  change  my  view  in  the  premises ; 
and  I  now  offer  you  the  place  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
accept  it,  and  with  the  belief  that  your  position  in  the 
public  eye,  your  integrity,  ability,  learning,  and  great 
experience  all  combine  to  render  it  an  appointment 
preeminently  fit  to  be  made. 

One  word  more.     In  regard  to  the  patronage  sought 

with  so  much  eagerness  and  jealousy,  I  have  prescribed 

for  myself  the  maxim,  "  Justice  to  all  " ;  and  I  earnestly 

beseech  your  cooperation  in  keeping  the  maxim  good. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 
Washington,  D.  C* 

This  letter,  so  full  of  frankness  and  delicate 
courtesy,  together  with  the  brief  note  preced- 
ing it,  was  sent  to  two  intimate  friends  of  the 
President-elect  at  Washington,  with  the  re- 
quest, if  their  judgment  concurred  in  the  step, 
to  hand  them  to  Mr.  Seward.  They  wrere  at 
once  delivered,  and  the  recipient  wrote  the 
following  equally  courteous  and  character- 
istic answer: 

Washington,  December  13th,  i860. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiv- 
ing as  well  your  note  which  tenders  to  me  a  nomination 
to  the  Senate  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  as  also 
your  private  and  confidential  letter  on  the  same  subject. 

It  would  be  a  violation  of  my  own  feelings,  as  well 
as  a  great  injustice  to  you,  if  I  were  to  leave  occasion 
for  any  doubt  on  your  part  that  I  appreciate  as  highly 
as  I  ought  the  distinction  which,  as  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Republic,  you  propose  to  confer  upon  me,  and 
that  I  am  fully,  perfectly,  and  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
sincerity  and  kindness  of  your  sentiments  and  wishes 
in  regard  to  my  acceptance  of  it. 

You  will  readily  believe  that,  coming  to  the  con- 
sideration of  so  grave  a  subject  all  at  once,  I  need  a 
little  time  to  consider  whether  I  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions and  temper  of  a  minister,  and  whether  it  is  in 
such  a  capacity  that  my  friends  would  wish  that  I  should 
act  if  I  am  to  continue  at  all  in  the  public  service. 
These  questions  are,  moreover,  to  be  considered  in  view 
of  a  very  anomalous  condition  of  public  affairs.  I  wish, 
indeed,  that  a  conference  with  you  upon  them  were  pos- 
sible. But  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  prudently  be  held 
under  existing  circumstances.  Without  publishing  the 
fact  of  your  invitation,  I  will,  with  your  leave,  reflect 
upon  it  a  few  days,  and  then  give  you  my  definite 
answer,  which,  if  I  know  myself,  will  be  made  under 
the  influence  exclusively  of  the  most  earnest  desire 
for  the  success  of  your  administration,  and  through 
it  for  the  safety,  honor,  and  welfare  of  the  Union. 

Whatever  may  be  my  conclusion,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured of  my  hearty  concurrence  in  your  views  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  the  public  offices  as  you  have 
communicated  them. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  most  respectfully  and  most 
faithfully  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

William  H.  Seward. 

The  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln, 

President-elect  of  the  United  States.* 

*  Unpublished  MS. 
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Before  the  end  of  the  month,  Mr.  Lincoln 
received  a  short  and  simple  note  from  Mr. 
Seward  signifying  his  acceptance.  Meanwhile 
he  had  sent  (December  13th)  a  verbal  mes- 
sage to  Hon.  Edward  Bates,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  that  he  would  come  down  there  the  next 
day  to  see  and  consult  him  about  some  points 
connected  with  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet. 
"  I  thought  I  saw  an  unfitness  in  his  coming 
to  me,  and  that  I  ought  to  go  to  him,"*  writes 
Mr.  Bates  with  his  old-school  politeness.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  following  Saturday  (December 
15th)  found  him  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  office  in 
Springfield. 

They  had  had  a  personal  acquaintance  of 
some  eight  years ;  and  after  cordial  greetings 
the  President-elect  proceeded  without  further 
prelude  to  tell  him  that  since  the  day  of  the 
Chicago  nomination  it  had  been  his  purpose 
to  tender  him  one  of  the  places  in  his  Cabinet. 
Some  of  his  friends  had  asked  the  State  De- 
partment for  him.  He  could  not  now  offer 
him  this,  which  was  usually  considered  the 
first  place  in  the  Cabinet,  for  the  reason  that 
he  should  offer  that  place  to  Mr.  Seward,  in 
view  of  his  ability,  his  integrity,  his  command- 
ing influence,  and  his  fitness  for  the  place.  He 
did  this  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  the  party  and 
to  Mr.  Seward's  many  and  strong  friends, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  accorded  perfectly 
with  his  own  personal  inclinations,  notwith- 
standing some  opposition  on  the  part  of  sin- 
cere and  warm  friends.  He  would,  therefore, 
offer  Mr.  Bates  what  he  supposed  would  be 
more  congenial,  and  for  which  he  was  cer- 
tainly in  every  way  qualified, —  the  Attorney- 
Generalship.f 

Within  a  few  days  it  was  announced  by 
authority  that  Mr.  Bates  had  been  tendered 
and  had  accepted  a  place  in  the  new  Cabinet. 
His  adhesion  was  looked  upon  as  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  a  moderate  and  constitutional  policy 
by  the  incoming  Administration. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Seward  as  the  head  of 
the  Cabinet,  as  well  as  his  probable  accept- 
ance, was  also  soon  whispered  about  among 
leading  Republicans  in  Congress,  rumored  in 
the  public  press,  and  in  due  time  confirmed 
by  a  semi-official  statement  in  the  Albany 
"  Evening  Journal,"  the  organ  of  Mr.  Seward's 
friend  Thurlow  Weed.  This  action  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln also  gave  the  party  at  large  general  grat- 
ification, since  up  to  the  Chicago  convention 
Mr.  Seward  had  been  its  chief  favorite. 
Whatever  of  antagonism  existed  between  pro- 
nounced and  conservative  Republicans  was 
thus  happily  neutralized,  and  the  respective 
partisans  of  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Bates  each 
felt  themselves  bound  to  the  new  Adminis- 

*  Bates,  diary.    Unpublished  MS. 
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tration  through  the  presence  of  an  acknowl- 
edged and  trusted  leader  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
councils. 

To  these  two  selections  a  third  had  in  the 
mean  time  been  virtually  added.  As  the  indi- 
vidual held  a  less  prominent  position  in  the 
nation,  and  as  the  choice  was  merely  pro 
ional,  it  provoked  no  immediate  attention  or 
contest.  On  December  nth,  three  days  after 
writing  his  letter  to  Mr.  Seward,  two  gentle- 
men called  upon  the  President-elect  to  pre- 
sent the  claims  of  Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith  of 
Indiana,  one  of  the  "  pivotal  States  "  in  the 
November  election,  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
After  a  very  short  talk,  showing  that  the  ques- 
tion had  already  gone  through  the  crucible  of 
his  judgment,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  that,  being 
determined  to  act  with  caution  and  not  em- 
barrass himself  with  promises,  he  could  only 
say  that  he  saw  no  insuperable  objections  to 
Indiana's  having  a  place,  or  to  Smith  being 
the  man.f  To  this  decision  Mr.  Lincoln  held 
firm,  though,  later  on,  very  considerable  pres- 
sure came  upon  him  in  behalf  of  another  cit- 
izen of  Indiana,  already  then  distinguished 
and  destined  to  attain  still  greater  eminence. 
A  letter  which  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  him,  ex- 
plaining why  he  adhered  to  his  original  choice, 
will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  as  illus- 
trating one  of  his  rules  of  conduct  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  his  popular  strength; 
namely,  neither  to  forget  a  friendship  nor  re- 
member a  grudge. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  8th,  1861. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  6th  has  just  been 
handed  me  by  Mr.  Baker  of  Minnesota.  When  I  said 
to  you  the  other  day  that  I  wished  to  write  you  a  let- 
ter, I  had  reference,  of  course,  to  my  not  having  offered 
you  a  Cabinet  appointment.  I  meant  to  say.  and  now 
do  say,  you  were  most  honorably  and  amply  recom- 
mended; and  a  tender  of  the  appointment  was  not 
withheld,  in  any  part,  because  of  anything  happening 
in  1858.  Indeed,  I  should  have  decided  as  I  did  easier 
than  I  did,  had  that  matter  never  existed.  I  had  partly 
made  up  my  mind  in  favor  of  Mr.  Smith  —  not  conclu- 
sively, of  course  —  before  your  name  was  mentioned  in 
that  connection.  When  you  were  brought  forward  I 
said,  "  Colfax  is  a  young  man,  is  already  in  position,  is 
running  a  brilliant  career,  and  is  sure  of  a  bright  future 
in  any  event  —  with  Smith  it  is  now  or  never."  I  con- 
sidered either  abundantly  competent,  and  decided  on 
the  ground  I  have  stated.  I  now  have  to  beg  that 
you  will  not  do  me  the  injustice  to  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  remember  anything  against  you  in  malice. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln.  £ 

The  next  step  in  Cabinet-making  was  much 
more  complex  as  a  political  and  personal  ad- 
justment, and  proved  for  the  present  too  diffi- 
cult of  execution.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  frequently 
and  without  reserve  expressed  his  decided 
preference  for  Governor  Salmon  P.  Chase  of 

t  Unpublished  MS.  Also  partly  printed  in  Hollister, 
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Ohio  as  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, —  not 
only  on  account  of  his  acknowledged  execu- 
tive talent,  but  above  all  because  his  spotless 
integrity  of  character  would  at  once  impart 
tone  to  and  confidence  in  the  national  credit, 
greatly  impaired  by  recent  maladministration 
and  now  liable  to  be  lost  in  the  convulsions  of 
civil  war.  There  seemed,  too,  an  eminent  fitness 
in  this  selection.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the 
most  prominent  and  able  representative  of  the 
second  great  constituent  element  of  the  Re- 
publican party, —  the  former  Democrats  of 
the  Northern  States  whose  anti-slavery  con- 
victions had  joined  them  to  the  new  party  of 
freedom. 

Cut  against  this  personal  preference  of  the 
President-elect,  to  this  particular  office  there 
rose  up  the  local  claim  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  Senator  Simon  Cameron  as  her 
most  prominent  citizen.  The  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  State  created  a  local  sentiment 
in  behalf  of  a  protective  tariff  stronger  than  all 
other  party  issues.  Protection  had  not,  indeed, 
been  a  prominent  question  in  the  late  election, 
yet  the  Republican  platform  proclaimed  that 
the  "industrial  interests"  should  be  encour- 
aged; the  bulk  of  the  new  party  were  former 
tariff  men ;  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  had  been  an 
avowed  protectionist  in  other  political  cam- 
paigns, and  was  known  not  to  have  changed 
his  convictions  on  this  point.  Stronger  than 
all  was  the  implied  understanding  in  favor  of 
protection, —  unwritten,  indeed,  but  none  the 
less  relied  upon  by  politicians  and  parties. 
Now  that  the  election  was  won,  Pennsylvania 
claimed  control  of  the  Treasury  Department  as 
that  branch  of  the  Government  which  could 
wield  the  greatest  influence,  both  upon  legisla- 
tion and  administration,  for  the  promotion  of 
her  industrial  prosperity.  Governor  Chase  had 
a  wider  national  reputation  than  Senator  Cam- 
eron, but  each  was  an  unrivaled  leader  in  his 
own  State,  each  had  received  the  almost  unan- 
imous complimentary  vote  of  his  own  State  in 
the  Chicago  convention. 

In  view  of  these  conflicting  motives  and  in- 
terests, the  President  invited  Mr.  Cameron  to 
visit  him  at  Springfield,  and  interviews  took 
place  between  them  on  the  30th  and  31st  of 
December.  Their  conversations  were  undoubt- 
edly intended  to  be  frank  and  explicit,  and  yet 
it  would  appear  that  a  temporary  misunder- 
standing grew  out  of  them,  the  precise  nature 
of  which  has  never  become  public  history. 
When  Mr.  Cameron  returned  to  his  home,  he 
bore  with  him  the  following  note : 

rGFIELD,  III.,  December  31st,  i860. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron. 

My  DEAR  Sir  :  I  think  fit  to  notify  you  now,  that 
by  your  permission  I  shall  at  the  proper  time  nominate 
you  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  for  confirmation  as  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury,  or  as  Secretary  of  War  —  which  of  the 
two  I  have  not  yet  definitely  decided.  Please  answer 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln.* 

The  purpose  of  the  President-elect,  evi- 
dently formed  with  deliberation,  was  suddenly 
changed,  but,  as  the  sequel  proved,  for  a  time 
only.  If  he  ever  explained  his  full  reason  for 
so  doing,  it  was  to  witnesses  who  are  long 
since  dead.  One  of  the  secondary  causes  he 
has  himself  left  on  record.  It  happened  that 
just  at  this  juncture  he  received,  both  by  letter 
and  through  personal  visits  from  Pennsylva- 
nia politicians,  the  indications  of  a  bitter  hos- 
tility to  Cameron  from  an  influential  and  very 
active  minority  in  that  State,  headed  by  the 
newly  elected  governor  and  the  chairman  of 
the  State  central  committee,  who  protested  in 
harsh  and  severe  terms  against  Cameron's  ap- 
pointment.  The  situation  required  prompt 
action,  and  keeping  his  own  counsel,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln wrote: 

( Private. ) 
Springfield,  111.,  Jan.  3d,  1861. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Since  seeing  you,  things  have  de- 
veloped which  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  take  you 
into  the  Cabinet.  You  will  say  this  comes  of  an  inter- 
view with  McClure ;  and  this  is  partly,  but  not  wholly, 
true.  The  more  potent  matter  is  wholly  outside  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  yet  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  specify 
it.  Enough  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficient.  And 
now  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  declining  the  appoint- 
ment, in  which  case  I  do  not  object  to  its  being  known 
that  it  was  tendered  you.  Better  do  this  at  once,  be-  1 
fore  things  so  change  that  you  cannot  honorably  de- 
cline, and  I  be  compelled  to  openly  recall  the  tender. 
No  person  living  knows  or  has  an  intimation  that  I 
write  this  letter. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S.  Telegraph  me  instantly  on  receipt  of  this, 
saying,  "All  right."— A.  L.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
did  not  offer  any  explanation  of  his  course; 
also  that  he  had  so  well  kept  his  secret,  both 
of  the  tender  and  the  recall,  that,  since  his 
judgment  so  dictated,  he  could  reverse  his  own 
action  and  the  world  be  none  the  wiser.  Still 
further  does  it  appear  from  this  letter  that  he 
had  either  enjoined  or  expected  an  equal  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cameron.  But  the 
latter,  in  haste  to  control  the  party  politics  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  dictate  who  from  that  State 
should  succeed  him  in  the  Senate,  had  shown 
Mr.  Lincoln's  first  note.  Mr.  Cameron  was, 
therefore,  not  only  unable  to  telegraph  "  All 
right,"  but  was  in  a  measure  compelled  also 
to  show  the  recall  to  a  few  special  friends; 
and  thus  the  incident,  though  the  correspond- 
ence and  the  actual  details  were  carefully  kept 
out  of  the  newspapers,  was  more  or  less  un- 
derstood in  the  confidential  circles  of  politics. 

*  Unpublished  MS. 
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As  might  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Came- 
ron's nearest  personal  friend  came  at  once  to 
Springfield ;  and  the  conferences  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  a  letter 
and  its  inclosure  which  he  carried  back  to  Mr. 
Cameron : 

(Private  and  confidential.) 
Springfield,  III.,  Jan.  13th,  1861. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sander- 
son and  with  hearty  good-will  besides,  I  herewith  send 
you  a  letter  dated  Jan.  3d  —  the  same  in  date  as  the 
last  you  received  from  me.  I  thought  best  to  give  it 
that  date,  as  it  is  in  some  sort  to  take  the  place  of  that 
letter.  I  learn,  both  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Swett  and  from 
Mr.  Sanderson,  that  your  feelings  were  wounded  by 
the  terms  of  my  letter  really  of  the  3d.  I  wrote  that 
letter  under  great  anxiety,  and  perhaps  I  was  not  so 
guarded  in  its  terms  as  I  should  have  been ;  but  I  beg 
you  to  be  assured  I  intended  no  offense.  My  great 
object  was  to  have  you  act  quickly,  if  possible  before 
the  matter  should  be  complicated  with  the  Penn.  sen- 
atorial election.  Destroy  the  offensive  letter  or  return 
it  to  me. 

I  say  to  you  now  I  have  not  doubted  that  you  would 
perform  the  duties  of  a  Department  ably  and  faithfully. 
Nor  have  I  for  a  moment  intended  to  ostracize  your 
friends.  If  I  should  make  a  Cabinet  appointment  for 
Penn.  before  I  reach  Washington,  I  will  not  do  so 
without  consulting  you,  and  giving  all  the  weight 
to  your  views  and  wishes  which  I  consistently  can. 
This  I  have  always  intended. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
[Inclosure.  ] 
Springfield,  111.,  Jan.  3d,  1861. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  When  you  were  here,  about  the 
last  of  December,  I  handed  you  a  letter  saying  I  should 
at  the  proper  time  nominate  you  to  the  Senate  for  a 
place  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  due  to  you  and  to  truth  for 
me  to  say  you  were  here  by  my  invitation,  and  not  up- 
on any  suggestion  of  your  own.  You  have  not  as  yet 
signified  to  me  whether  you  would  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, and  with  much  pain  I  now  say  to  you  that  you 
will  relieve  me  from  great  embarrassment  by  allowing 
me  to  recall  the  offer.  This  springs  from  an  unexpected 
complication,  and  not  from  any  change  of  my  view  as 
to  the  ability  or  faithfulness  with  which  you  would  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  place. 

I  now  think  I  will  not  definitely  fix  upon  any  ap- 
pointment for  Pennsylvania  until  I  reach  Washington. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln.* 

Before  further  describing  this  Cameron  di- 
lemma, we  must  look  at  another  complication 
which  was  added  to  it.  On  the  day  on  wThich 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  given  Mr.  Cameron  his  writ- 
ten tender  of  a  place  (December  31st),  he  had 
also  telegraphed  to  Governor  Chase,  "  In 
these  troublous  times  I  would  like  a  confer- 
ence with  you.  Please  visit  me  here  at  once."  f 
By  a  curious  coincidence,  Mr.  Chase  arrived  in 
Springfield  on  the  very  day  (January  3d)  on 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  the  recall  of  the  ten- 
der to  Mr.  Cameron.     As  in  other  instances, 

*  Unpublished  MS. 
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the  President-elect  waived  all  ceremony  and 
promptly  called  on  Mr.  Chase  at  his  hotel.  "  I 
have  done  with  you,"  said  he,  "  what  I  would 
not  perhaps  have  ventured  to  do  with  any 
other  man  in  the  country, —  sent  for  you  to 
ask  you  whether  you  will  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  without, 
however,  being  exactly  prepared  to  offer  it  to 
you. "|  He  was  also  informed  of  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Bates,  which  he  heart- 
ily approved.  Nothing  was,  of  course,  said  of 
the  tender  to  Cameron  or  its  recall ;  but  the 
opposition  of  the  anti-Cameron  minority  in 
Pennsylvania  and  their  urging  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey  instead,  the 
apparent  acquiescence  of  all  in  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Chase,  and  the  threatening  affairs  of  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  strife  among  Repub- 
lican factions,  were  fully  talked  over  during 
his  visit,  which  lasted  two  days.  Mr.  Chase 
stated  that  he  "  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
he  would  accept  that  place  if  offered."  t 
Neither  did  he  positively  decline.  He  valued 
the  trust  and  its  opportunities,  but  he  was 
reluctant  to  leave  the  Senate.  It  was  resolved 
to  ask  the  advice  of  friends,  and  abide  the 
course  of  events.  "  A  good  deal  of  conver- 
sation," writes  Mr.  Chase,  "  followed  in  ref- 
erence to  other  possible  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  but  everything  was  left  open  when 
we  parted." 

All  these  important  visits  to  Springfield  were 
heralded  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  rumors 
connected  therewith  proportionately  magni- 
fied. Particularly  did  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Cameron's  selection,  and  its  quick  contradic- 
tion, put  both  his  friends  and  opponents  on 
the  alert.  Pennsylvania  politics  were  for  the 
moment  at  a  white  heat,  and  letters  showered 
into  Springfield.  Politicians  are  but  human, 
and  Mr.  Cameron  was  sorely  wounded  in 
pride  and  weakened  in  prestige.  He  felt  hurt 
at  the  form  as  -w^ell  as  the  substance  of  the 
recall,  which,  being  intended  to  remain  secret, 
was  more  explicit  than  conventional.  While 
he  did  not  conceal  his  chagrin,  on  the  whole 
he  kept  his  temper,  taking  the  ground  that  he 
neither  originally  solicited  the  place,  nor  would 
he  now  decline  it.  His  enemies,  seeing  him 
at  bay,  redoubled  their  efforts  to  defeat  him. 
They  charged  him  with  unfitness,  with  habit- 
ual intrigue,  with  the  odium  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices. Mr.  Lincoln,  however,  soon  noticed 
that  these  allegations  were  vaguely  based  upon 
newspaper  report  and  public  rumor,  and  that, 
when  requested  to  do  so,  no  one  was  willing 
to  make  specific  charges  and  furnish  tangible 
proof. 

While  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Cameron  has- 
tened to  transmit  to  Springfield  protests  against 
his  appointment,  his  friends  were  yet  more 
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active  in  forwarding  recommendations  in  his 
behalf.  All  through  the  month  of  January 
this  epistolary  contest  seemed  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Republicans, 
and  to  some  extent  it  communicated  itself  to 
other  localities.  Sharp  as  were  the  assaults, 
the  defense  was  yet  more  earnest,  and  testi- 
monials came  from  all  ranks  and  classes, — 
citizens,  clergymen,  editors,  politicians,  and 
officials  of  all  grades,  and  in  numbers  fully  as 
three  to  one, —  indorsing  his  private  and  per- 
sonal worth,  his  public  services,  his  official 
uprightness.  Astute  Washington  politicians 
were  nonplused,  and  frankly  confessed  that 
his  vindication  from  aspersion  was  complete 
and  overwhelming  and  that  they  could  not 
account  for  it, —  attributing  it,  as  usual,  to  his 
personal  intrigue.  Reasons  aside,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Pennsylvania  demanded  Cameron, 
and  in  the  same  connection  protested  against 
Chase,  in  the  Treasury  Department,  insisting 
that  the  latter,  through  his  Democratic  teach- 
ings and  party  affiliations,  was  necessarily 
wedded  to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  and 
hence  inimical  to  the  manufacturing  prosper- 
ity of  that  State,  which  was  anxiously  looking 
forward  to  protective  legislation.  Mr.  Came- 
ron was  highly  gratified  at  this  manifestation 
from  his  own  State,  as  he  had  a  right  to  be, 
and  was  thereby  able  to  declare  himself  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  situation  as  thus  left, 
and  to  express  his  continued  good- will  towards 
the  President-elect.* 

Pending  this  incident,  still  another  phase  of 
the  Cabinet  question  had  more  fully  developed 
itself  at  Washington.  The  proposition  to  ap- 
point at  least  one  distinctly  Southern  man 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  be  urged  upon 
Mr.  Lincoln,  notably  by  some  of  the  most 
prominent  and,  it  may  be  added,  most  radical 
Republican  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress.  To  the  policy  of  such  a  step  the 
President-elect  cordially  assented;  but  the  real 
question  was,  as  he  had  already  so  sharply  de- 
fined it,  Would  any  Southern  man  of  character 
and  influence  accept  such  a  place  ?  Since  Mr. 
Seward's  selection,  he  too  joined  in  the  cur- 
rent suggestion.  "  I  feel  it  my  duty,"  he  wrote, 
December  25th,  "  to  submit  for  your  consider- 
ation the  names  of  Colonel  Fremont  for  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Randall  Hunt  of  Louisiana, 
and  John  A.  Gilmer  or  Kenneth  Raynor  of 
Xorth  Carolina,  for  other  places.  Should  you 
think  that  any  of  these  gentlemen  would  be 
likely  to  be  desirable  in  the  Administration,  I 
should  find  no  difficulty,  I  think,  in  ascertain- 
ing whether  they  would  accept,  without  mak- 

Morehead  to  Lincoln,  Jan.  27th,  1861.  Unpublished 


ing  the  matter  public."  f  In  another  note,  of 
December  28th,  he  added  the  name  of  Hon. 
Robert  E.  Scott  of  Virginia  to  his  list  of  South- 
ern candidates.  Thereupon  Mr.  Lincoln  sent 
him  authority  to  make  the  inquiry,  while  he 
himself  wrote  directly  to  John  A.  Gilmer  ask- 
ing him  to  come  to  Springfield.  Mr.  Seward's 
letters  had  also  urged,  in  this  connection,  that 
in  view  of  the  threatened  revolution  Mr.  Lin- 
coln should  come  to  Washington  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual,  and  should  at  once  select 
his  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  that  they 
might  begin  to  devise  measures  of  safety.  To 
all  these  suggestions  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

(Private.) 
Springfield,  III.,  Jan.  3d,  1861. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Seward. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Yours  without  signature  was  re- 
ceived last  night.  I  have  been  considering  your  sug- 
gestions as  to  my  reaching  Washington  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual.  It  seems  to  me  the  inauguration  is 
not  the  most  dangerous  point  for  us.  Our  adversa- 
ries have  us  now  clearly  at  disadvantage.  On  the  sec- 
ond Wednesday  of  February,  when  the  votes  should 
be  officially  counted,  if  the  two  houses  refuse  to  meet 
at  all,  or  meet  without  a  quorum  of  each,  where  shall 
we  be  ?  I  do  not  think  that  this  counting  is  constitu- 
tionally essential  to  the  election ;  but  how  are  we  to 
proceed  in  absence  of  it  ? 

In  view  of  this,  I  think  it  best  for  me  not  to  at- 
tempt appearing  in  Washington  till  the  result  of  that 
ceremony  is  known.  It  certainly  would  be  of  some  ad- 
vantage if  you  could  know  who  are  to  be  at  the  heads 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  ;  but,  until  I  can 
ascertain  definitely  whether  I  can  get  any  suitable  men 
from  the  South,  and  who,  and  how  many,  I  cannot 
well  decide.  As  yet,  I  have  no  word  from  Mr.  Gilmer, 
in  answer  to  my  request  for  an  interview  with  him.  I 
look  for  something  on  the  subject,  through  you,  before 
long. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln.  % 

The  result  of  Mr.  Seward's  inquiries  soon 
came,  and  revealed  precisely  the  hesitation 
and  difficulty  which  the  President-elect  had 
foretold.  "  Mr.  G.  of  N.  C.  says  he  will 
consider  of  the  proposition,  and  that  he  trusts 
that  before  giving  an  answer  he  will  be  able 
to  name  a  person  better  calculated  than 
himself  for  the  purpose  indicated.  I  do  not 
think  he  will  find  such  a  person.  He  will  not 
reply  further,  until  required  to  do  so  by  you, 
directly  or  indirectly.  I  will  communicate  with 
him  if  you  wish.  I  think  he  would  not  decline. 
I  have  tried  to  get  an  interview  on  my  own 
responsibility  with  Mr.  Scott,  but  he  has  not 
yet  come,  though  he  has  promised  to  do  so.  .  . 
I  still  think  Randall  Hunt  of  Louisiana  would 
be  well  chosen."  §  And  again  :  "  Mr.  Gilmer 
has  written  home  confidentially,  and  will  give 
me  an  answer  in  a  few  days.    He  is  inquiring 
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about  Randall  Hunt.  What  do  you  know  of 
Meredith  P.  Gentry  of  Tennessee  ?  "  *  To 
this  Mr.  Lincoln  answered : 

(Private.) 

Springfield,  III.,  Jan.  12th,  1861. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Seward. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  8th  received.  I  still 
hope  Mr.  Gilmer  will,  on  a  fair  understanding  with  us, 
consent  to  take  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  The  preference 
for  him  over  Mr.  Hunt  or  Mr.  Gentry  is  that,  up  to 
date,  he  has  a  living  position  in  the  South,  while  they 
have  not.  He  is  only  better  than  Winter  Davis  in  that 
he  is  farther  South.  I  fear  if  we  could  get,  we  could 
not  safely  Lake,  more  than  one  such  man  —  that  is,  not 
more  than  one  who  opposed  us  in  the  election,  the 
danger  being  to  lose  the  confidence  of  our  own  friends. 

Your  selection  for  the  State  Department  having 
become  public,  I  am  happy  to  find  scarcely  any  objec- 
tion to  it.  I  shall  have  trouble  with  every  other  North- 
ern Cabinet  appointment,  so  much  so  that  I  shall  have 
to  defer  them  as  long  as  possible,  to  avoid  being  teased 
to  insanity  to  make  changes. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln.! 


*  Seward  to  Lincoln,  Jan.  8th,  1861. 
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This  quest  after  a  loyal  member  from  the 
South  soon  terminated.  Under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 15th  Mr.  Seward  sent  an  additional  report 
on  the  subject.  "  I  think,"  wrote  he,  "  Mr. 
Scott  has  been  terrified  into  dropping  the  sub- 
ject about  which  I  wrote  to  you.  He  has  not 
come  to  see  me ;  so  we  will  let  him  pass,  if  you 
please.  I  still  think  well  and  have  hopes  of 
Gilmer."|  But  Mr.  Lincoln  was  by  that  time 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  this  last  hope  would 
also  prove  idle  ;  for  he  himself  had  a  second 
letter  from  Mr.  Gilmer  (dated  January  29th) 
in  which  that  gentleman  declined  his  invita- 
tion to  come  to  Springfield,  and  in  which,  hav- 
ing missed  receiving  Mr.Lincoln's  former  reply, 
he  still  pathetically  insisted  that  the  President- 
elect should  save  the  country  by  writing  a  let- 
ter to  satisfy  the  South. 

In  this  attitude  matters  remained  until 
towards  the  end  of  February,  when  Mr.  Lin- 

t  Unpublished  MS. 
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coin  arrived  in  Washington;  namely,  Mr.  Sew- 
ard of  New  York  and  Mr.  Bates  of  Missouri 
had  positively  accepted  definite  places  in  the 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Chase  o\  Ohio  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Indiana  had  been  virtually  chosen,  but 
were  yet  held  under  advisement ;  a  tender  had 
been  made  to  Mr.  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  recalled  but  not  declined  ;  and  distinctive- 
lv  Southern  men,  like  Gilmer  of  North  Carolina 
and  Scott  of  Virginia,  had  not  the  courage  to 
accept.   In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
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by  this  time  practically  settled  in  his  own  judg- 
ment upon  Hon.  Gideon  Welles  of  Connecti- 
cut as  the  New  England  member,  though 
no  interview  had  been  held  nor  tender  made. 
But  as  early  as  the  meeting  (November  22d) 
between  the  President  and  Vice-President  elect 
at  Chicago,  this  name  had  been  the  subject 
of  special  consultation  ;  and  a  friend  had  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Welles  the  latter's  written 
views  upon  current  political  questions,  espe- 
cially the  fugitive-slave  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. A  great  number  of  letters  and  formal 
recommendations  since  received  had  but  con- 
firmed Mr.  Lincoln's  first  impressions  as  to  his 
fitness,  availability,  and  representative  char- 
acter. 

Washington  was  thronged  with  politicians, 
called  there  by  the  proceedings  of  Congress; 
by  the  Peace  Convention,  just  closing;  by  the 
secession  excitement;  and  especially  by  the 
advent  of  a  new  and  yet  untried  party  in  ad- 
ministration. Willard's,  then  the  principal  ho- 
tel, was  never  in  its  history  more  busy  nor  more 


brilliant.  Here  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  suite  had 
spacious  and  accessible  rooms,  and  here  dur- 
ing the  six  or  eight  working-days  which  inter- 
vened between  his  arrival  and  the  inaugura- 
tion was  the  great  political  exchange,  where 
politicians,  editors,  committee-men,  delega- 
tions, Congressmen,  governors,  and  senators 
congregated,  and  besieged  the  doors  of  the 
coming  power  from  morning  till  midnight. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  sincere  respect  for  great 
names  in  politics  and  statesmanship,  the  more 
so  because  his  own  life  had  in  the  main  been 
provincial.  Nevertheless,  he  quickly  noted  that 
here  at  the  center,  as  well  as  in  lesser  and  more 
distant  circles,  there  was  present  harmony  in  the 
chief  party  tenets,  but  that  great  diversity  and 
cross-purpose,  even  serious  antagonism,  as  to 
men  and  measures  in  detail  were  likely  to  arise 
in  the  future;  that  the  powerful  cross-lights 
of  the  capital  only  intensified  the  factional 
contests,  local  jealousies,  or  the  national  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  he  had  already  viewed 
more  remotely  but  quite  as  accurately  from 
Springfield ;  that  the  wisdom  of  trained  actors 
in  the  political  drama  was  as  much  beclouded 
by  interest  or  prejudice  as  was  his  own  by  in- 
experience and  diffidence. 

After  a  week's  patient  listening  he  found  his 
well-formed  judgment  about  the  composition 
of  his  Cabinet  unshaken.  He  had  by  this  time 
finally  determined  to  place  Cameron  in  the  War 
Department,  and  Chase  was  understood  to 
have  accepted  the  Treasury.  Hence  the  East 
and  the  West,  the  great  "  pivotal  States,"  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  elements  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  each  by  three  members  were  all 
believed  to  be  fairly  and  acceptably  repre- 
sented. The  slave  States  too,  through  Mr. 
Bates  of  Missouri,  had  a  voice  in  the  new 
council ;  but  the  charge  of  sectionalism  had 
been  so  persistently  iterated  by  the  South, 
that  it  was  thought  best  to  give  the  single  re- 
maining place  to  Maryland,  even  then  balanc- 
ing between  loyalty  and  open  secession  ;  and 
the  filial  controversy  was  whether  that  choice 
should  fall  upon  Montgomery  Blair,  a  Demo- 
crat, and  member  of  a  historic  and  influential 
family,  or  upon  Henry  Winter  Davis,  a  young 
Whig  of  rising  fame. 

Something  of  the  obstinacy  and  bitterness 
of  the  entire  contest  was  infused  into  this  last 
struggle  over  a  really  minor  place.  This  was 
partly  because  so  little  remained  to  quarrel 
about,  but  mainly  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  the  casting  vote  of  the  new  Cabinet,  which 
should  decide  the  dominancy  of  the  Whig 
Republicans  or  Democratic  Republicans  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  In  the  momen- 
tary heat  and  excitement  this  phase  of  the. 
matter  expanded  beyond  any  original  design, 
until  Mr.  Lincoln  began  to  realize  that  it  was 
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no  longer  a  mere  local  strife  between  Blair  and 
Davis  in  Maryland,  but  the  closing  trial  of 
strength  and  supremacy  between  Whigs  and 
Democrats  of  the  new  party  throughout  the 
Union,  headed  respectively,  though  perhaps 
unconsciously,  by  Sewardand  Chase.  This  con- 
tingency, too,  had  been  foreseen  by 
the  President-elect,  and  he  had  long 
ago  determined  not  to  allow  himself 
to  be  made  the  football  between  rival 
factions.  Carrying  out,  therefore,  his 
motto  of  "  Justice  to  all,"  as  formu- 
lated in  his  tender  to  Seward,  he 
now  determined  to  appoint  Mr.  Blair. 
When  reminded  that  by  this  selection 
he  placed  four  Democrats  and  only 
three  Whigs  in  his  Cabinet,  he  prompt- 
ly replied  that  "  he  was  himself  an  old- 
line  Whig,  and  he  should  be  there 
to  make  the  parties  even."  This 
declaration  he  repeated,  sometimes 
jocularly,  sometimes  earnestly,  many 
times  afterward.  Heated  partisans 
from  both  factions  doubtless  found  it 
difficult  to  persuade  themselves  that 
this  inexperienced  man  would  persist 
in  attempting  to  hold  an  even  and 
just  balance  between  the  two.  But 
he  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
that  if  the  quarrel  became  irrepressible 
it  should  be  carried  on  by  both  factions 
outside  of  his  Administration.  During 
the  two  or  three  days  which  elapsed 
after  his  selections  were  finally  deter- 
mined upon  and  their  actual  trans- 
mission to  the  Senate  for  confirmation 
there  were  interminable  rumors  of 
changes,  and,  of  course,  a  correspond- 
ing rush  to  influence  new  combina- 
tions. Late  one  night  a  friend  gained 
access  to  him,  and  in  great  excitement 
asked,  "  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  I 
have  just  heard,  that  we  are  to  have 
a  new  deal  after  all,  and  that  you  in- 
tend to  nominate  Winter  Davis  instead 
of  Blair  ?  "  "  Judd,"  replied  he,  "  when  that 
slate  breaks  again,  it  will  break  at  the  top."* 
These  plottings  at  last  bore  mischievous 
fruit.  Superserviceable  friends  doubtless  per- 
suaded Seward  that  the  alleged  ascendency 
of  the  Chase  faction  in  the  Cabinet  was  real 
and  ominous.  Hence,  possibly,  the  subjoined 
note  : 

Washington,  March  2d,  1861. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Circumstances  which  have  oc- 
curred since  I  expressed  to  you  in  December  last  my 
willingness  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
seem  to  me  to  render  it  my  duty  to  ask  leave  to  with- 
draw that  consent. 

Tendering  to  you  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 

*  Hon.  N.  B.  Judd,  conversation.  J.  G.  N.,  personal 
memoranda.    MS. 


your  administration,  with  my  sincere  and  ^nj.l';ful  ac- 
knowledgments of  all  your  acts  of  kindness  and  confi- 
dence towards   me,  1    remain  very  respectfully  and 

sincerely, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  if.  SEWARD. 
The  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln,  President-elect,  t 
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This,  from  the  man  who  now  for  several 
months  had  held  intimate  counsel  with  him, 
had  taken  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  had  read  and  partly  revised  the 
inaugural,  was  unexpected.  Did  it  mean  that 
he  would  now  withdraw  and  complain  that  he 
was  forced  out  because  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence was  given  to  his  rival  ?  The  note  was  re- 
ceived on  Saturday,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  pondered 
the  situation  till  Monday  morning.  While  the 
inauguration  procession  was  forming  in  the 
streets,  he  wrote  the  following  and  handed  it  to 
his  private  secretary  to  copy,  with  the  remark. 
"  I  can't  afford  to  let  Seward  take  therirst  trick." 


*  Unpublished  MS, 
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It  is  dated,  for  form's  sake,  at  the  Executive 
Mansion,  though  it  was  written  and  copied  at 
Willard's : 

Executive  Mansion,  March  4th,  1861. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Your  note  of  the  2d  instant,  asking 
to  withdraw  your  acceptance  of  my  invitation  to  take 
charge  of  the  State  Department,  was  duly  received. 
It  is  the  subject  of  the  most  painful  solicitude  with  me ; 
and  I  feel  constrained  to  beg  that  you  will  countermand 
the  withdrawal.  The  public  interest,  I  think,  demands 
that  you  should ;  and  my  personal  feelings  are  deeply 
enlisted  in  the  same  direction.  Please  consider  and 
answer  by  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to-morrow. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward.* 

When  the  inauguration  pageant  was  ended, 
and  the  usual  public  reception  and  hand-shak- 
ing were  concluded,  Mr.  Seward  called  upon 
the  President  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  and 
the  two  men  once  more  had  a  long,  frank, 
and  confidential  talk,  in  which  Seward's  an- 
swer, sent  the  following  morning,  had,  per- 
haps, already  been  foreshadowed  : 

March  5th,  1861. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Deferring  to  your  opinions  and 
wishes  as  expressed  in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  and  in 
our  conversation  of  last  evening,  I  withdraw  my  letter 
to  you  of  the  2d  instant,  and  remain,  with  great  respect 
and  esteem, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

William  II.  Seward. 
The  President  of  the  United  States.  * 

Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock,  the  Senate  being 
convened  in  extra  session,  the  President  sent 

*  Unpublished  MS. 


to  that  body  the  names  of  his  proposed 
Cabinet,  as  follows: 

For  Secretary  of  State,  William  H. 
Seward  of  New  York. 

For  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase  of  Ohio. 

For  Secretary  of  War,  Simon  Cam- 
eron of  Pennsylvania. 

For  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Gideon 
Welles  of  Connecticut. 

For  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Caleb 
B.  Smith  of  Indiana. 

For     Attorney-General,      Edward 
Bates  of  Missouri. 

For  Postmaster-General,  Montgom- 
ery Blair  of  Maryland. 

The  Senate  confirmed  all  these  nom- 
inations without  delay;  and  on  the  day 
after,  March  6th,  most  of  the  ap- 
pointees were  formally  inducted  into 
office.  That  evening  occurred  the  first 
Cabinet  meeting,  being,  however, 
merely  for  mutual  introduction  and 
acquaintance ;  and  the  newr  President 
greeted  his  Cabinet  at  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  in  composition  and 
membership  substantially  as  he  had 
planned  and  arranged  it,  on  the  night 
of  the  November  election,  in  the  little  tele- 
graph office  at  Springfield. 

Carping  critics  might  indeed  at  the  moment 
have  specified  defects,  incongruities,  jealousies, 
and  seeds  of  possible  discord  and  disaster  in 
the  new  Cabinet,  but  we  can  now  understand 
that  they  neither  comprehended  the  man  who 
was  to  dominate  and  govern  it,  nor  the  storms 
of  State  which,  as  captain  and  crew,  he  and 
they  were  to  encounter  and  outride.  He  needed 
advisers,  helpers,  executive  eyes  and  hands, 
not  alone  in  department  routine,  but  in  the 
higher  qualities  of  leadership  and  influence; 
above  all,  his  principal  motive  seems  to  have 
been  representative  character,  varied  talent, — 
in  a  word,  combination.  Statesmanship  im- 
plies success;  success  demands  cooperation, 
popular  sympathy  and  support.  He  wished 
to  combine  the  experience  of  Seward,  the  in- 
tegrity of  Chase,  the  popularity  of  Cameron  ; 
to  hold  the  West  with  Bates,  attract  New 
England  with  Welles;  please  the  Whigs  through 
Smith,  and  convince  the  Democrats  through 
Blair.  Mr.  Lincoln  possessed  a  quick  intuition 
of  human  nature  and  of  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  individual  character.  His  whole  life 
had  been  a  practical  study  of  the  details  and 
rivalries  of  local  partisanship.  He  was,  more- 
over, endowed  in  yet  unsuspected  measure 
with  -a  comprehensive  grasp  of  great  causes 
and  results  in  national  politics.  He  had  noted 
and  heralded  the  alarming  portent  of  the  slav- 
ery struggle.    With  more  precision  than  any 
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contemporary,  he  had  defined  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  moral  issues  and  rights  it  in- 
volved ;  he  had  led  the  preliminary  victory  at 
the  November  polls.  Now  that  the  hydra  of 
secession  was  raising  a  threat- 
ening head  in  every  cotton-State, 
his  simple  logic  rose  above 
minor  considerations  to  the  peril 
and  the  protection  of  the  nation, 
to  the  assault  on  and  the  defense 
of  the  Constitution.  He  saw 
but  the  ominous  cloud  of  civil 
war  in  front,  and  the  patriotic 
faith  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  behind  him.  The  slogan 
of  a  Seward  committee,  a  Chase 
delegation,  or  a  Cameron  clan 
was  but  the  symbol  and  prom- 
ise of  a  Wide- Awake  club  to  vote 
for  freedom,  or  of  an  armed  regi- 
ment on  the  battle-field  to  main- 
tain it.  Neither  did  any  one  yet 
suspect  his  delicate  tact  in  man- 
agement, strength  of  will,  or 
firmness  of  purpose.  In  weaker 
hands  such  a  Cabinet  would 
have  been  a  hot-bed  of  strife; 
under  him  it  became  a  tower  of 
strength.  He  made  these  selec- 
tions because  he  wanted  a  council 
of  distinctive  and  diverse,  yet 
able,  influential,  and  represent- 
ative men,  who  should  be  a  har- 
monious group  of  constitutional 
advisers  and  executive  lieuten- 
ants,—  not  a  confederated  board 
of  regents  holding  the  great  seal  in  com- 
mission and  intriguing  for  the  succession. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    SUMTER. 

In  his  letter  of  January  4th,  General  Scott 
had  promised  Mr.  Lincoln  that  from  time  to 
time  he  would  keep  him  informed  of  the 
situation  of  military-  affairs.  This  promise  the 
General  failed  to  keep ;  probably  not  through 
any  intentional  neglect,  but  more  likely  be- 
cause in  the  first  place  Buchanan's  policy 
of  delay,  indecision,  and  informal  negotia- 
tion with  the  conspirators  left  everything  in 
uncertainty;  and,  secondly,  because  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Administration  (and  measurably 
of  the  whole  country)  was  turned  to  the  vague 
hope  of  compromise,  especially  through  the 
labors  of  the  Peace  Convention.  The  rebels, 
on  their  part,  were  absorbed  in  the  formation 
of  the  provisional  government  at  Montgomery ; 
Lincoln  was  making  his  memorable  journey 
from  Springfield  to  Washington  by  way  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  North ;  the  Fort  Pickens 
truce  was  practically  kept  a  secret ;  and  thus 


the  military  status  was  for  the  time  being  lost 
sight  of  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Charleston.  Since  the  reorganization  of 
Buchanan's  cabinet  on    December  31st,  and 
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the  expulsion  or  defection  of  traitors  from  the 
departments  and  from  Congress,  the  whole 
North  had  breathed  somewhat  easier.  The  fir- 
ing on  the  Star  of  the  West  had  indeed  created 
a  storm  of  indignation;  but  this,  too,  quickly 
subsided,  and  by  a  sort  of  common  consent 
all  parties  and  sections  looked  to  the  incoming 
Administration  as  the  only  power  which  could 
solve  the  national  crisis. 

The  key-note  of  such  a  solution  was  given 
in  the  inaugural  of  the  new  President.  This 
announced  a  decided,  though  not  a  violent, 
change  of  policy.  Buchanan's  course  had 
been  one  professedly  of  conciliation,  but  prac- 
tically of  ruinous  concession.  By  argument  he 
had  almost  justified  the  insurrection;  he  had 
acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  non-coercion; 
he  had  abdicated  the  rightful  authority  and 
power  of  the  Executive;  he  had  parleyed  and 
stipulated  with  treason ;  he  had  withheld  rein- 
forcements. Lincoln,  receiving  from  his  hands 
the  precious  trust  of  the  Government, —  not  in 
its  original  integrity,  but  humbled,  impaired, 
diminished,  and  threatened, —  announced  his 
purpose  of  conciliation  and  not  concession, 
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but  conservation  and  restoration.    "The  pol- 
icy chosen."  said  he,  "looked  to  the  exhaust- 
ion  of  all  peaceful  measures  before  a  resort 
to  any  stronger  ones.    It  sought  only  to  hold 
the  public  places  and  property  not   already 
wrested  from  the  Government,  and  to  collect 
the  revenue,  relying  for  the  rest  on  time,  dis- 
cussion, and  the  ballot-box.    It  promised  a  con- 
tinuance oi  the  mails  at  Government  ex- 
pense to  the  very  people  who  were  resist- 
ing the  Government, and  it  gave  repeated 
pledges  against  any  disturbance  to  any 
of  the  people  or  any  of  their  rights.    Of 
all  that  which  a   President  might  con- 
stitutionally and  justifiably  do  in  such  a 
case,  everything  was    forborne   without 
which   it   was  believed  possible  to  keep 
the  Government  on  foot."* 

This  pacific  purpose  was  now,  however, 
destined  to  receive  a  rude  shock.   When 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  March  Lin- 
coln went  to  his  office  and  council  cham- 
ber in  the  Executive  Mansion,  he  found 
a    letter  from  Mr.   Holt,  still  acting   as 
Secretary  of  War,  giving  him  news   of 
vital  importance  received  on  the  morning 
of  the  inauguration, —  namely,  that  Fort 
Sumter  must,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks 
at  most,  be  strongly  reenforced  or  sum- 
marily abandoned.   Major  Anderson  had 
in  the  previous  week  made   an  exami- 
nation of  his  provisions.  There  was  bread 
for  twenty-eight  days;  pork  for  a  some- 
what longer  time ;  beans,  rice,  coffee,  and 
sugar  for  different  periods  from  eight  to 
forty  days.    He   had  at   the  same  time 
consulted  his  officers  on  the  prospects  and 
possibilities  of  relief  and  reenforcement.    They 
unanimously  reported  that  before  Sumter  could 
be  permanently  or  effectively  succored  a  com- 
bined land  and  naval  force  must  attack  and 
carry  the  besieging  forts  and   batteries,  and 
hold  the  secession  militia  at  bay,  and  that  such 
an  undertaking  would  at  once  concentrate  at 
Charleston  all  the  volunteers,  not  alone  of  South 
Carolina,  but  of  the  adjacent  States  as  well. 
"  I  confess,"  wrote  Anderson,  transmitting  the 
reports   and    estimates    of  his    nine    officers, 
"  that  I  would  not  be  willing  to  risk  my  repu- 
tation on  an  attempt  to  throw  reinforcements 
into  this  harbor  within  the  time  for  our  relief 
rendered  necessary  by  the  limited  supply  of 
our  provisions,  and  with  a  view  of  holding 
possession   of  the  same  with  a  force  of  less 
than   twentv   thousand   good  and   well-disci- 
plined men."  f  Mr.  Holt,  quoting  from  previous 
instructions  to   and  reports   from  the   major, 
added  that  this  declaration  "takes  the  De- 

*  Lincoln,  Message  to  Congress,  July  4th,  1861. 
t  Anderson  to  Cooper,  Feb.  28th,  1861.     MS.  Partly 
printed  in  War  Records. 


partment  by  surprise,  as  his  previous  corre- 
spondence contained  no  such  intimation." 

Retrospective  criticism  as  to  why  or  how 
such  a  state  of  things  had  been  permitted  to 
grow  up  was,  of  course,  useless.  Here  was  a 
most  portentous  complication,  not  of  Lincoln's 
own  creating,  but  which  he  must  nevertheless 
meet  and  overcome.    He  had  counted  on  the 
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soothing  aid  of  time :  time,  on  the  contrary, 
was  in  this  emergency  working  in  the  interest 
of  rebellion.  General  Scott  was  at  once  called 
into  council,  but  his  sagacity  and  experience 
could  afford  neither  suggestion  nor  encourage- 
ment. That  same  night  he  returned  the  papers 
to  the  President  with  a  somewhat  lengthy  in- 
dorsement reciting  the  several  events  which 
led  to,  and  his  own  personal  efforts  to  avert, 
this  contingency,  but  ending  with  the  gloomy 
conclusion,  "  Evacuation  seems  almost  inevi- 
table, and  in  this  view  our  distinguished  Chief 
Engineer  (Brigadier  Totten)  concurs  —  if  in- 
deed the  worn-out  garrison  be  not  assaulted 
and  carried  in  the  present  week." 

This  was  a  disheartening,  almost  a  disas- 
trous, beginning  for  the  Administration.  The 
Cabinet  had  only  that  same  day  been  appointed 
and  confirmed.  The  presidential  advisers  had 
not  yet  taken  their  posts  —  all  had  not  even 
signified  their  acceptance.  There  was  an  im- 
patient multitude  clamoring  for  audience,  and 
behind  these  swarmed  a  hungry  army  of  office- 
seekers.    Everything  was  urgency  and  confu- 
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sion,  everywhere  was  ignorance  of  method  and 
routine.  Rancor  and  hatred  filled  the  breasts 
of  political  opponents  departing  from  power ; 
suspicion  and  rivalry  possessed  partisan  ad- 
herents seeking  advantage  and  promotion.  As 
yet,  Lincoln  virtually  stood  alone,  face  to  face 
with  the  appalling  problems  of  the  present  and 
the  threatening  responsibilities  of  the  future. 
Doubtless  in  this  juncture  he  remembered  and 
acted  upon  a  biblical  precedent  which  in  after 
days  of  trouble  and  despondency  he  was  wont 
to  quote  for  justification  or  consolation.  When 
the  children  of  Israel  murmured  on  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea,  Moses  told  them  to  "  stand 
still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  Here 
then,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  presidential 
career,  Lincoln  had  need  to  practice  the  vir- 
tue of  patience, — one  of  the  cardinal  elements 
of  his  character,  acquired  in  many  a  per- 
sonal and  political  tribulation  of  his  previous 
life. 

He  referred  the  papers  back  to  General 
Scott  to  make  a  more  thorough  investigation 
of  all  the  questions  involved.  At  the  same  time 
he  gave  him  a  verbal  order,  touching  his  future 
general  public  policy,  which  a  few  days  later 
was  reduced  to  writing,  and  on  the  installation 
of  the  new  Secretary  of  War  transmitted  by  that 
functionary  to  the  General-in-chief  through 
the  regular  official  channels,  as  follows : 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  say  lie  desires 
you  to  exercise  all  possible  vigilance  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  the  places  within  the  military  department 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  promptly  call  upon  all  the 
departments  of  the  Government  for  the  means  neces- 
sary to  that  end."  * 

On  the  9th  of  March,  in  written  questions 
Lincoln  in  substance  asked  General  Scott  to 
inform  him:  1st.  To  what  point  of  time  can 
Anderson  maintain  his  position  in  Sumter? 
2d.  Can  you,  with  present  means,  relieve  him 
within  that  time  ?  3d.  What  additional  means 
would  enable  you  to  do  so  ?  t  This  was  on  Sat- 
urday following  the  inauguration.  The  chiefs 
of  the  several  departments,  with  the  exception 
of  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  had  been  dur- 
ing the  week  inducted  into  office.  That  night 
the  President  held  his  first  Cabinet  council 
on  the  state  of  the  country ;  and  the  crisis  at 
Sumter,  with  the  question  of  relieving  the 
fort,  was  for  the  first  time  communicated  to 
his  assembled  advisers.  The  general  effect 
was  one  of  dismay  if  not  consternation.  For 
such  a  discussion  all  were  unprepared.  Nat- 
urally all  decision  must  be  postponed,  and  the 
assistance  of  professional  advice  be  sought. 
What  followed  has  been  written  down  by  an 
eye-witness  and  participant. 

*  Cameron  to  Scott  (written  by  Lincoln).  Unpub- 
lished MS. 


"March  9th,  1861,  Saturday  night. —  A  Cabinet 
council  upon  the  state  of  the  country.  I  was  : 
ished  to  be  informed  that  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston 
Harbor,  must  be  evacuated,  and  that  Ccneral  Scott, 
General  Totten,  and  Major  Anderson  concur  in  opin- 
ion, that  as  the  place  has  but  twenty-eight  days'  pro- 
vision, it  must  be  relieved,  if  at  all,  in  that  time;  and 
that  it  will  take  a  force  of  20,000  men  at  least,  and  a 
bloody  battle,  to  relieve  it! 

"  For  several  days  after  this,  consultations  were  held 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  relieving  Fort  Sumter,  at  which 
were  present,  explaining  and  aiding,  Ccneral  Scott, 
General  Totten,  Commodore  Stringham,  and  Mr.  I  1 
who  seems  to  be  ait  fait  in  both  nautical  and  military 
matters.  The  army  officers  and  navy  officers  differ 
widely  about  the  degree  of  danger  to  rapid-moving 
vessels  passing  under  the  fire  of  land  batteries.  The 
army  officers  think  destruction  almost  inevitable,  where 
the  navy  officers  think  the  danger  but  slight.  The  one 
believe  that  Sumter  cannot  be  relieved  —  not  even 
provisioned  —  without  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men  and  a  bloody  battle.  The  other  (the  naval)  be- 
lieve that  with  light,  rapid  vessels  they  can  cross  the 
bar  at  high  tide  of  a  dark  night,  run  the  enemy's  forts 
(Moultrie  and  Cumming's  Point),  and  reach  Sumter 
with  little  risk.  They  say  that  the  greatest  danger  will 
be  in  landing  at  Sumter,  upon  which  point  there  may 
be  a  concentrated  fire.  They  do  not  doubt  that  the 
place  can  be  aiid  ought  to  be  relieved. 

"  Mr.  Fox  is  anxious  to  risk  his  life  in  leading  the 
relief,  and  Commodore  Stringham  seems  equally  con- 
fident of  success. 

"  The  naval  men  have  convinced  me  fully  that  the 
thing  can  be  done,  and  yet  as  the  doing  of  it  would  be 
almost  certain  to  begin  the  war,  and  as  Charleston  is 
of  little  importance  as  compared  with  the  chief  points 
in  the  Gulf,  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  the  military  coun- 
sel and  evacuate  Fort  Sumter,  at  the  same  time  strength- 
ening the  forts  in  the  Gulf  so  as  to  look  down  oppo- 
sition, and  guarding  the  coast  with  all  our  naval  power, 
if  need  be,  so  as  to  close  any  port  at  pleasure. 

"  And  to  this  effect  I  gave  the  President  my  written 
opinion  on  the  16th  of  March. "t 

This  extract  from  the  diary  of  Edward  Bates, 
the  Attorney-General  in  the  new  Administra- 
tion, shows  us  the  drift  and  scope  of  the  offi- 
cial discussions  on  the  Sumter  question.  To 
understand  its  full  bearings,  however,  we  must 
examine  it  a  little  more  specifically.  The  idea 
of  the  evacuation  and  abandonment  of  the 
fort  was  so  repugnant  that  Mr.  Lincoln  could 
scarcely  bring  himself  to  entertain  it :  we  have 
his  own  forcible  statement  of  how  the  appar- 
ently crushing  necessity  presented  itself  to  his 
mind.  General  Scott,  on  March  1  ith  and  12th, 
made  written  replies  to  the  questions  the  Presi- 
dent had  propounded,  and  submitted  the  draft 
of  an  order  for  evacuation. 

He  believed  Anderson  could,  in  respect  to 
provisions,  hold  out  some  forty  days  without 
much  suffering,  but  that  the  assailants,  hav- 
ing overpowering  numbers,  could  easily  wear 
out  the  garrison  by  a  succession  of  pretended 
night  attacks,  and,  when  ready,  take  it  easily 
by  a  single  real  assault.  To  supply  orreenforce 
the  fort  successfully,  he  should  need  a  fleet  of 
war  vessels  and  transports  which  it  would  take 

t  Unpublished  MS. 

t  Bates,  diary.     Unpublished  MS. 
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four  months  to  collect ;  and,  besides,  5000 
regulars  and  20,000  volunteers,  which  it  would 
require  new  acts  oi  Congress  to  authorize  and 
from  six  to  eight  months  to  raise,  organize,  and 
discipline.  "It  is  therefore  my  opinion  and 
advice,"  writes  Scott,  "  that  Major  Anderson 
be  instructed  to  evacuate  the  fort  so  long 
gallantly  held  by  him  and  his  companions, 
immediately  on  procuring  suitable  water  trans- 
portation, and  that  he  embark  with  his  com- 
mand for  New  York."*  "  In  a  purely  military 


destruction  consummated.    This  could  not  be 
allowed."  f 

The  dire  alternative  presented  caused  a  thor- 
ough reexamination  and  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous plans  of  relief  which  had  been  suggested; 
and  since  the  army  and  the  navy  showed 
some  considerable  disagreement  in  opinions, 
these  discussions  were  held  in  the  presence  of 
President  and  Cabinet  in  the  executive  coun- 
cil chamber  itself.  General  Scott's  first  im- 
pulse had  been  to  revive  and  reorganize  the 
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point  of  view,"  says  Lincoln,  "this  reduced 
the  duty  of  the  Administration  in  the  case  to 
the  mere  matter  of  getting  the  garrison  safely 
out  of  the  fort.  It  was  believed,  however,  that 
so  to  abandon  that  position,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  be  utterly  ruinous;  that  the 
necessity  under  which  it  was  to  be  done  would 
not  be  fully  understood ;  that  by  many  it 
would  be  construed  as  a  part  of  a  voluntary 
policy;  that  at  home  it  would  discourage  the 
friends  of  the  Union,  embolden  its  adversaries, 
and  go  far  to  insure  to  the  latter  a  recognition 
abroad;  that  in  fact  it  would  be  our  national 

*  Unpublished  MS. 


Ward  expedition,  prepared  about  the  middle 
of  February,  which  was  to  have  consisted  of 
several  small  Coast  Survey  steamers.  To  this 
end  he  called  Captain  Ward  to  Washington 
and  again  discussed  the  plan.  This,  how- 
ever, considering  the  increase  of  batteries  and 
channel  obstructions,  was  now  by.  both  of 
them  pronounced  impracticable.  But  one 
other  offer  seemed  worthy  of  consideration. 
This  was  the  plan  proposed  by  Gustavus  V. 
Fox,  a  gentleman  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  nineteen  years  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  had  been  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the 
t  Lincoln,  Message  to  Congress,  July  4th,  1861. 
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Southern  coast  of  the  United  States,  had  com- 
manded United  States  mail  steamers,  and  had 
resigned  from  the  navy  in  1856  to  engage  in 
civil  pursuits.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
new  Postmaster-General,  Blair,  who  seconded 
his  project  with  persistence.  He  had  made  his 
proposal  to  General  Scott  early  in  February, 
and,  backed  by  prominent  New  York  mer- 
chants and  shippers,  urged  it  as  he  best  might 
through  the  whole  of  that  month. 

In  his  various  communications  Captain  Fox 
thus  described  his  plan : 

"  I  propose  to  put  the  troops  on  board  of  a  large, 
comfortable  sea-steamer,  and  hire  two  [or  three]  pow- 
erful light-draught  New  York  tug-boats,  having  the 
necessary  stores  onboard;  these  to  be  convoyed  by 
the  United  States  steamer  Pawnee,  now  at  Philadelphia, 
and  the  revenue  cutter  Harriet  Lane.  .  .  .  Arriving 
off  the  bar  [at  Charleston],  I  propose  to  examine  by 
day  the  naval  preparations  and  obstructions.  If  their 
vessels  determine  to  oppose  our  entrance  (and  a  feint 
or  flag  of  truce  would  ascertain  this),  the  armed  ships 
must  approach  the  bar  and  destroy  or  drive  them  on 
shore.  Major  Anderson  would  do  the  same  upon  any 
vessels  within  the  range  of  his  guns,  and  would  also  pre- 
vent any  naval  succor  being  sent  down  from  the  city. 
Having  dispersed  this  force,  the  only  obstacles  are  the 
forts  on  Cumming's  Point  and  Fort  Moultrie,  and  what- 
ever adjacent  batteries  they  may  have  erected,  distant 
on  either  hand  from  mid-channel  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile.  At  night,  two  hours  before  high  water,  with 
half  the  force  on  board  of  each  tug,  within  relieving 
distance  of  each  other,  I  should  run  in  to  Fort 
Sumter.* 

"  These  tugs  are  sea-boats,  six  feet  draught,  speed 
fourteen  knots.  The  boilers  are  below,  with  three  and 
a  half  feet  space  on  each  side,  to  be  filled  with  coal. 
The  machinery  comes  up  between  the  wheel-houses, 
with  a  gangway  on  either  hand  of  five  to  six  feet,  en- 
abling us  to  pack  the  machinery  with  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  bales  of  cotton  or  hay.  This  renders  the 
vulnerable  parts  of  the  steamer  proof  against  grape  and 
fragments  of  shells,  but  the  momentum  of  a  solid  shot 
would  probably  move  the  whole  mass  and  disable  the 
engine.  The  men  are  below,  entirely  protected  from 
grape  —  provisions  on  deck.  The  first  tug  to  lead  in 
empty,  to  open  their  [the  enemy's]  fire.  The  other  two 
to  follow,  with  the  force  divided,  and  towing  the  large 
iron  boats  of  the  Baltic,  which  would  hold  the  whole 
force  should  every  tug  be  disabled,  and  empty  they 
would  not  impede  the  tugs."t 

The  feasibility  of  Captain  Fox's  plan  thus 
rested  upon  his  ability  to  "  run  the  batteries," 
and  on  this  point  the  main  discussion  now 
turned.  As  recorded  in  the  diary  we  have  quo- 
ted, the  army  officers  believed  destruction  al- 
most inevitable,  while  the  naval  officers  thought 
a  successful  passage  might  be  effected.  Cap- 
tain Fox,  who  had  come  to  Washington,  finally 
argued  the  question  in  person  before  the  Presi- 
dent, Cabinet,  and  assembled  military  officers, 
adducing  the  recorded  evidence  of  examples 
and  incidents  which  had  occurred  in  the 
Crimean  war,  and  the  results  of  Dahlgren's 
experiments  in  firing  at  stationary  targets; 
maintaining  that  there  was  no  certainty  what- 
ever, and  even  only  a  minimum  of  chance,  that 
Vol.  XXXV.— 60. 


land  batteries  could  hit  a  small  object  moving 
rapidly  at  right  angles  to  their  line  of  fire  at  a 
distance  of  thirteen  hundred  yards,  especially 
at  night. 

So  far  as  mere  theory  could  do  it,  he  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated  his  plan,  convincing  the 
President  and  at  least  a  majority  of  his  Cabi- 
net against  all  the  objections  of  General  Scott 
and  his  subordinate  officers. 

The  scheme  of  Captain  Fox  presented  such 
favorable  chances  that  the'  military  problem 
seemed  in  fair  way  of  solution ;  nevertheless, 
as  the  more  important  of  the  two,  the  political 
question  yet  remained  to  be  considered.  Re- 
solved on  prudent  deliberation,  President  Lin- 
coln now,  on  March  15th,  asked  the  written 
answer  of  his  constitutional  advisers  to  the  fol- 
lowing inquiry : 

"  Assuming  it  to  be  possible  to  now  provis- 
ion Fort  Sumter,  under  all  the  circumstances 
is  it  wise  to  attempt  it  ?  " 

As  requested,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
returned  on  the  next  day  a  somewhat  elabo- 
rate reply,  setting  forth  their  reasons  and 
conclusions.  Two  of  them,  Chase  and  Blair, 
agreeing  with  the  President's  own  inclinations, 
responded  in  the  affirmative;  the  five  others, 
Seward,  Cameron,  Welles,  Smith,  and  Bates, 
advised  against  the  measure. 

"  I  have  not  reached  my  own  conclusion,"  wrote 
Chase,  "  without  much  difficulty.  If  the  proposed  en- 
terprise will  so  influence  civil  war  as  to  involve  an  im- 
mediate necessity  for  the  enlistment  of  armies  and  the 
expenditure  of  millions,  I  cannot,  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  country  and  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  national  finances,  advise  it."t 

He  argued,  however,  that  an  immediate 
proclamation  ofreasons,andthe  manifestation 
of  a  kind  and  liberal  spirit  towards  the  South, 
would  avert  such  a  result,  and  he  would  there- 
fore return  an  affirmative  answer. 

Blair  had  been  from  the  first  in  favor  of 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures  against  the  in- 
surrection. A  Democrat  of  the  Jackson  school, 
he  would  repeat  Jackson's  policy  against  nul- 
lification. He  had  brought  forward  and  urged 
the  scheme  of  Captain  Fox.  By  the  conniv- 
ance of  Buchanan's  administration,  he  argued, 
the  rebellion  had  been  permitted  unchecked 
to  grow  into  an  organized  government  in  seven 
States.  It  had  been  practically  treated  as  a 
lawful  proceeding;  and, if  allowed  to  continue, 
all  Southern  people  must  become  reconciled  to 
it.  The  rebels  believe  Northern  men  are  defi- 
cient in  courage  to  maintain  the  Government. 
The  evacuation  of  Sumter  will  convince  them 
that  the  Administration  lacks  firmness.  Sum- 
ter reenforced  becomes  invulnerable,  and  will 

*  Fox,  memorandum,  Feb.  6th,  1S61.   War  Records, 
t  Fox  to  Blair,  Feb.  23d,  1S61.    War  Records. 
i  Chase  to  Lincoln,  March  16th,  1S61. 
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completely  demoralize  the  rebellion.  No  ex- 
pense or  care  should  be  spared  to  achieve  this 
result.  The  appreciation  of  our  stocks  would 
reimburse  the  most  lavish  outlay  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

••  You  should  give  no  thought  for  the  commander  and 
his  comrades  in  this  enterprise.  They  willingly  take  the 
hazard  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  and  the  honor,  which, 
successful  or  not,  they  will  receive  from  you  and  the 
lovers  of  free  government  in  all  lands."* 

Seward,  in  the  negative,  argued  the  polit- 
ical issue  at  great  length.  To  attempt  to  pro- 
vision Sumter  would  provoke  Combat  and 
open  civil  war.  A  desperate  and  defeated  ma- 
jority in  the  South  have  organized  revolution- 
ary government  in  seven  States.  The  other 
slave  States  are  balancing  between  sympathy 
for  the  seceders  and  loyalty  to  the  Union,  but 
indicate  a  disposition  to  adhere  to  the  latter. 
The  Union  must  be  maintained,  peaceably  if 
it  can,  forcibly  if  it  must,  to  every  extremity. 
But  civil  war  is  the  most  uncertain  and  fear- 
ful of  all  remedies  for  political  disorders.  He 
would  save  the  Union  by  peaceful  policy  with- 
out civil  war.  Disunion  is  without  justification. 
Devotion  to  the  Union  is  a  profound  and  per- 
manent national  sentiment.  Silenced  by  terror 
it  would,  if  encouraged,  rally,  and  reverse  the 
popular  action  of  the  seceding  States.  The 
policy  of  the  time  is  conciliation.  Sumter  is 
practically  useless. 

"  I  would  not  provoke  war  in  any  way  now.  I  would 
resort  to  force  to  protect  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
because  this  is  a  necessary  as  well  as  a  legitimate 
Union  object.  Even  then  it  should  be  only  a  naval 
force  that  I  would  employ  for  that  necessary  purpose, 
while  I  would  defer  military  action  on  land  until  a 
case  should  arise  when  we  would  hold  the  defense. 
In  that  case,  we  should  have  the  spirit  of  the  country 
and  the  approval  of  mankind  on  our  side."  t 

Cameron  followed  the  reasoning  of  the  army 
officers.  Captain  Fox,  he  said,  did  not  propose 
to  supply  provisions  for  more  than  one  or  two 
months.  The  abandonment  of  Sumter  seemed 
an  inevitable  necessity,  and  therefore  the  sooner 
the  better.|  Welles  thought  the  public  mind  was 
becoming  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  evacuation 
as  a  necessity.  The  strength,  dignity,  and  char- 
acter of  the  Government  would  not  be  promoted 
by  a  successful  attempt,  while  a  failure  would 
be  disastrous. §  Smith  argued  that  Sumter  is 
not  essential  to  any  of  the  duties  imposed  on 
the  Government.    There  are  other  and  more 

*  Blair  to  Lincoln, March  15,1861.  Unpublished  MS. 

t  Seward  to  Lincoln,  March  15th,  1861. 
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I!  Smith  to  Lincoln,  March  15th,  1 86 1.  Unpub- 
lished MS. 
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effective  means  to  vindicate  its  honor,  and 
compel  South  Carolina  to  obey  the  laws.|| 
Bates  believed  the  hazard  greater  than  the 
gain.  "  True,"  wrote  he,  "  war  already  exists 
by  the  act  of  South  Carolina  —  but  this  Gov- 
ernment has  thus  far  magnanimously  forborne 
to  retort  the  outrage.  And  I  am  willing  to 
forbear  yet  longer  in  the  hope  of  a  peaceful 
solution  of  our  present  difficulties."  Pickens, 
Key  West,  etc.,  should,  on  the  contrary,  be 
strongly  defended,  and  the  whole  coast  from 
South  Carolina  to  Texas  be  guarded  by  the 
entire  power  of  the  navy.fl 

Against  the  advice  of  so  decided  a  majority, 
Lincoln  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  order  the 
proposed  expedition.  Neither  did  his  own 
sense  of  duty  permit  him  entirely  to  abandon 
it.  Postponing,  therefore,  a  present  final  de- 
cision of  the  point,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  investigation  of  the  question  immediately 
and  vitally  connected  with  it, —  the  collection 
of  the  revenue.  On  the  18th  of  March  he  once 
more  directed  written  inquiries  to  three  of  his 
Cabinet  officers.  To  the  Attorney-General, 
whether  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  the 
Executive  has  power  to  collect  duties  on  ship- 
board off  shore?**  To  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  whether,  and  where,  and  for  what 
cause  any  importations  are  taking  place  with- 
out payment  of  duties  ?  "Whether  vessels  off 
shore  could  prevent  such  importations  or  en- 
force payment  ?  and  what  number  and  descrip- 
tion of  vessels  besides  those  already  in  the 
revenue  service  ?  ft  To  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  what  amount  of  naval  force  he  could 
place  at  the  control  of  the  revenue  service, 
and  how  much  additional  in  the  future  !%% 

Pending  the  receipt  of  replies  to  these  in- 
quiries, Lincoln  determined  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  two  other  points, —  the  first,  as  to  the 
present  actual  condition  and  feeling  of  Major 
Anderson;  the  second,  as  to  the  real  temper 
and  intentions  of  the  people  of  Charleston. 
Captain  Fox  had  suggested  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  leave  to  visit  Sumter  through  the 
influence  of  Captain  Hartstene,  then  in  the  rebel 
service  at  Charleston,  but  who  had  in  former 
years  been  his  intimate  friend,  and  comrade  in 
command  of  a  companion  steamer  of  the  Cali- 
fornia line.  By  order  of  the  President,  General 
Scott  therefore  sent  him  to  obtain  "  accurate 
information  in  regard  to  the  command  of 
Major  Anderson  in  Fort  Sumter."  §§  As  he  an- 


March   1 8th, 
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ticipated,  Hartstene  introduced  him  to  Gover- 
nor Pickens,  to  whom  he  showed  his  order, 
and  was,  after  some  delay,  permitted  to  go 
to  the  fort  under  Hartstene's  escort,  having 
meanwhile  had  an  interview  with  General 
Beauregard. 

"  We  reached  Fort  Sumter  after  dark  "  (March  21st), 
writes  Captain  Fox,  "  and  remained  about  two  hours. 
Major  Anderson  seemed  to  think  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
lieve the  fort  by  any  other  means  than  by  landing  an 
army  on  Morris  Island.  He  agreed  with  General  Scott 
that  an  entrance  from  the  sea  was  impossible ;  but  as 
we  looked  out  upon  the  water  from  the  parapet,  it 
seemed  very  feasible,  more  especially  as  we  heard  the 
oars  of  a  boat  near  the  fort,  which  the  sentry  hailed, 
but  we  could  not  see  her  through  the  darkness  until 
she  almost  touched  the  landing.  I  found  the  garrison 
getting  short  of  supplies,  and  it  was  agreed  that  I  might 
report  that  the  15th  of  April,  at  noon,  would  be  the 
period  beyond  which  the  fort  could  not  be  held  unless 
supplies  were  furnished.  I  made  no  arrangements  with 
Major  Anderson  for  reenforcing  or  supplying  the  fort, 
nor  did  I  inform  him  of  my  plan."* 

Unlike  Fox,  Anderson  was  in  no  wise  en- 
couraged by  the  conversation. 

"I  have  examined  the  point,"  wrote  he,  "alluded  to 
by  Captain  Fox  last  night.  A  vessel  lying  there  will  be 
under  the  fire  of  thirteen  guns  from  Fort  Moultrie,  and 
Captain  Foster  says  that  at  the  pan-coupe  or  immedi- 
ately on  its  right, —  the  best  place  for  her  to  land, —  she 
would  require,  even  at  high  tide,  if  drawing  ten  feet,  a 
staging  of  forty  feet.  The  department  can  decide  what 
the  chances  will  be  of  a  safe  debarkation  and  unloading 
at  that  point  under  these  circumstances."  t 

The  other  point  on  which  the  President 
sought  information  revealed  equally  decisive 
features.  It  so  happened  that  S.  A.  Hurlbut 
of  Illinois  (afterwards  General),  an  intimate 
friend  of  Lincoln,  was  at  the  moment  in  Wash- 
ington. This  gentleman  was  of  Charleston 
birth,  four  years  a  law  student  of  the  foremost 
citizen  and  jurist  of  South  Carolina,  James  L. 
Petigru,  and  then  in  frequent  correspondence 
with  him.  On  March  2 1st  the  President  called 
Mr.  Hurlbut  to  him,  and  explaining  that  Mr. 
Seward  insisted  that  there  was  a  strong  Union 
party  in  the  South, —  even  in  South  Carolina, — 
asked  him  to  go  personally  and  ascertain  the 
facts.  Mr.  Hurlbut  telegraphed  his  sister  in 
Charleston  that  he  was  coming  on  a  visit, 
which,  in  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  he 
might  not  soon  be  able  to  repeat.  He  trav- 
eled as  a  private  citizen,  though  purposely 
with  some  show  of  publicity.  Public  curios- 
ity, however,  centered  itself  upon  his  travel- 
ing companion,  Colonel  Ward  H.  Lamon, 
who,  coming  with  an  ostensible  Government 
mission  to  examine  some  post-office  matters, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  real  presidential  mes- 
senger, was  treated  to  a  formal  audience  with 
the  governor,  and  permitted  to  make  a  visit  to 
Fort  Sumter.  While  Lamon  was  hobnobbing 
with  the  young  secessionists  at  the  Charleston 
Hotel,  Hurlbut,  quartered  at  the  house  of  his 


sister,  and  thus  free  from  the  inquisitive  scru- 
tiny of  newspaper  reporters,  was  quietly  visit- 
ing and  being  visited  by  his  former  neighbors 
and  friends, —  politicians,  lawyers,  merchants, 
and  representative  citizens  in  various  walks  of 
life.  Of  greater  value  than  all  was  his  confi- 
dential interview  with  his  former  legal  pre- 
ceptor. Mr.  Petigru  was  at  that  time  the  best 
lawyer  in  the  South,  and  the  strongest  man  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  so  far  as  charac- 
ter, ability,  and  purity  went,  and  never  surren- 
dered nor  disguised  his  Union  convictions.  Mr. 
Hurlbut  was  himself  an  able  lawyer,  a  man  of 
experience  and  force  in  politics,  and  a  shrewd 
and  sagacious  judge  of  human  nature.  His 
mission  remained  entirely  unsuspected;  and 
after  two  days'  sojourn,  he  returned  to  Wash- 
ington and  made  a  long  written  report  to  the 
President. 

"  By  appointment,"  he  writes,  "  I  met  Mr.  Petigru 
at  one  P.  M.  and  had  a  private  conversation  with  him 
for  more  than  two  hours.  I  was  at  liberty  to  state  to 
him  that  my  object  was  to  ascertain  and  report  the  act- 
ual state  of  feeling  in  the  city  and  State.  Our  conver- 
sation was  entirely  free  and  confidential.  He  is  now  the 
only  man  in  the  city  of  Charleston  who  avowedly  adheres 
to  the  Union.  .  .  .  From  these  sources  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  reporting  as  unquestionable  —  that  sep- 
arate nationality  is  a  fixed  fact,  that  there  is  an  una- 
nimity of  sentiment  which  is  to  my  mind  astonishing, 
that  there  is  no  attachment  to  the  Union.  .  .  .  There 
is  positively  nothing  to  appeal  to.  The  sentiment  of 
national  patriotism,  always  feeble  in  Carolina,  has  been 
extinguished  and  overridden  by  the  acknowledged  doc- 
trine of  the  paramount  allegiance  to  the  State.  False 
political  economy  diligently  taught  for  years  has  now 
become  an  axiom,  and  merchants  and  business  men 
believe,  and  act  upon  the  belief,  that  great  growth  of 
trade  and  expansion  of  material  prosperity  will  and  must 
follow  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  republic.  They 
expect  a  golden  era,  when  Charleston  shall  be  a  great 
commercial  emporium  and  control  for  the  South,  as 
New  York  does  for  the  North."  % 

These  visits  to  Charleston  added  two  very 
important  factors  or  known  quantities  to  the 
problem  from  which  the  Cabinet,  and  chiefly 
the  President,  were  to  deduce  the  unknown. 
Very  unexpectedly  to  the  latter,  and  no  doubt 
to  all  the  former  as  well,  a  new  light,  of  yet 
deeper  influence,  was  now  suddenly  thrown 
upon  the  complicated  question.  The  fate  of 
Sumter  had  been  under  general  discussion 
nearly  three  weeks.  The  Cabinet  and  the 
high  military  and  naval  officers  had  divided 
in  opinion  and  separated  into  opposing  camps. 
As  always  happens  in  such  cases,  suspicion  and 
criticism  of  personal  motives  began  to  develop 
themselves,  though,  at  this  very  beginning,  as 
throughout  his  whole  after-administration,  they 

*  Fox,  Official  Report,  Feb.  24th,  1S65.  "  Chicago 
Tribune,"  Sept.  14th,  1865. 
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were  held  in  check  by  the  generous  faith  and 
unvarying  impartiality  of  the  President.  Hith- 
erto tlie  sole  issue  was  the  relief  or  abandon- 
ment of  Sumter;  but  now,  by  an  apparent 
change  oi  advice  and  attitude  on  the  part  of 
General  Scott,  the  fate  of  Fort  Pickens  was 
also  drawn  into  discussion. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  loyalty  and  devotion 
of  General  Scott  never  wavered  for  an  instant ; 
but  his  proneness  to  mingle  political  with  mili- 
tary considerations  had  already  been  twice 
manifested.  The  first  was  when  in  his  memo- 
rial entitled  "  Views,"  etc.,  addressed  to  Pres- 
ident Buchanan,  October  29th,  i860,  he  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  four  new  American 
Unions  if  the  old  should  be  dismembered. 
The  second  was  more  recent.  On  the  day  pre- 
ceding Lincoln's  inauguration,  the  General 
had  written  a  letter  to  Seward.  In  this  he  ad- 
vanced  the  opinion  that  the  new  President 
would  have  to  choose  one  of  four  plans  or 
policies  :  1st.  To  adopt  the  Crittenden  com- 
promise, and  change  the  Republican  to  a 
Union  party ;  2d.  By  closing  or  blockading 
rebel  ports  or  collecting  the  duties  on  ship- 
board outside;  3d.  Conquer  the  States  by  in- 
vading armies,  which  he  deprecated ;  and  4th, 
Say  to  the  seceded  States  :  "  Wayward  sisters, 
depart  in  peace  I  "  *  It  must  be  noted  that  be- 
tween three  of  these  alternatives  he  gives  no 
intimation  of  preference.  The  letter  was  sim- 
ply a  sign  of  the  prevailing  political  unrest, 
and  therefore  remained  unnoticed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, to  whom  it  was  referred. 

When  Lincoln  assumed  the  duties  of  gov- 
ernment, Scott  had  among  other  things  briefly 
pointed  out  the  existing  danger  at  Fort  Pick- 
ens, and  the  President  by  his  verbal  order  of 
March  5th,  directing  "  all  possible  vigilance 
for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  places,"  had  in- 
tended that  that  stronghold  should  be  promptly 
reenforced.  He  made  inquiries  on  this  head 
four  days  later,  and  to  his  surprise  found  noth- 
ing yet  done.f  Hence  he  put  his  order  in 
writing,  and  had  it  duly  sent  to  the  War  De- 
partment for  record  March  nth,  and  once 
more  gave  special  directions  in  regard  to  Pick- 
ens, assuming  the  omission  had  occurred 
through  preoccupation  about  Sumter.  Upon 
this  reminder,  Scott  bestirred  himself,  and  at 
his  instance  the  war  steamer  Mohawk  was  dis- 
patched March  12th,  carrying  a  messenger 
with  orders  to  Captain  Vogdes  to  land  his  com- 
pany at  Fort  Pickens  and  increase  the  garrison. 


Both  President  and  Cabinet  had  since  then  con- 
sidered that  port  disposed  of  for  the  moment. 
On  the  evening  of  March  28th,  the  first 
State  dinner  was  given  by  the  new  occupants 
of  the  Executive  Mansion.  Just  before  the 
hour  of  leave-taking,  Lincoln  invited  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  into  an  adjoining  room  for 
an  instant's  consultation ;  and  when  they  were 
alone,  he  informed  them,  with  evident  deep 
emotion,  that  General  Scott  had  that  day  ad- 
vised the  evacuation  of  Fort  Pickens  as  well 
as  Fort  Sumter.  The  General's  recommenda- 
tion is  formulated  as  follows,  in  his  written 
memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  War  : 

"  It  is  doubtful,  however,  according  to  recent  infor- 
mation from  the  South,  whether  the  voluntary  evacua- 
tion of  Fort  Sumter  alone  would  have  a  decisive  effect 
upon  the  States  now  wavering  between  adherence  to 
the  Union  and  secession.  It  is  known,  indeed,  that  it 
would  be  charged  to  necessity,  and  the  holding  of  Fort 
Pickens  would  be  adduced  in  support  of  that  view.  Our 
Southern  friends,  however,  are  clear  that  the  evacua- 
tion of  both  the  forts  would  instantly  soothe  and  give 
confidence  to  the  eight  remaining  slave-holding  States, 
and  render  their  cordial  adherence  to  this  Union  per- 
petual. The  holding  of  Forts  Jefferson  and  Taylor  on 
the  ocean  keys  depends  on  entirely  different  principles, 
and  should  never  be  abandoned  ;  and  indeed  the  giving 
up  of  Forts  Sumter  and  Pickens  may  be  best  justified 
by  the  hope  that  we  should  thereby  recover  the  State 
to  which  they  geographically  belong  by  the  liberality 
of  the  act,  besides  retaining  the  eight  doubtful  States. "  \ 

A  long  pause  of  blank  amazement  followed 
the  President's  recital,  §  broken  at  length  by 
Blair  in  strong  denunciation,  not  only  of  this 
advice,  but  of  Scott's  general  course  regard- 
ing Sumter.  He  charged  that  Scott  was  tran- 
scending his  professional  duties  and  "playing 
politician."  Blair's  gestures  and  remarks,  more- 
over, were  understood  by  those  present  as 
being  aimed  specially  at  Seward,  whose  peace 
policy  he  had,  with  his  usual  impulsive  aggres- 
siveness, freely  criticised.  Without  any  formal 
vote,  there  was  a  unanimous  expression  of 
dissent  from  Scott's  suggestion,  and  under  the 
President's  request  to  meet  in  formal  council 
next  day,  the  Cabinet  retired.  That  night  Lin- 
coln's eyes  did  not  close  in  sleep.  ||  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  time  had  come  when  he  must 
meet  the  nation's  crisis.  His  judgment  alone 
must  guide,  his  sole  will  determine,  his  own 
lips  utter  the  word  that  should  save  or  lose 
the  most  precious  inheritance  of  humanity,  the 
last  hope  of  free  government  on  the  earth. 
Only  the  imagination  may  picture  that  intense 
and  weary  vigil. 


*  Scott  to  Seward,  March  3d,  1861.     Scott,  "Auto- 
biography," Vol.  II.,  pp.  625-628. 
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THE    REBEL    GAME. 

HE  rebel  conspirators  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  great  advan- 
tages they  had  hitherto  derived 
from  their  complaints,  their  in- 
trigues, their  assumptions,  their 
arrogant  demands.  No  sooner 
was  the  provisional  government  organized  at 
Montgomery  than  they  appointed  a  new  em- 
bassy of  three  commissioners  to  proceed  to 
Washington  and  make  the  fourth  effort  to  as- 
sist, protect,  and  if  possible  to  establish  the 
rebellion  through  a  negotiation.  They  not 
only  desired  to  avert  a  war,  but,  reasoning 
from  the  past,  had  a  well-grounded  faith  that 
they  would  secure  a  peaceful  acquiescence  in 
their  schemes.  The  commissioners  were  in- 
structed to  solicit  a  reception  in  their  official 
character,  and  if  that  were  refused,  to  accept 
an  unofficial  interview ;  to  insist  on  the  de  facto 
and  de  jure  independence  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States;  but  nevertheless  to  accede  to  a 
proposition  to  refer  the  subject  of  their  mis- 
sion to  the  United  States  Senate,  or  to  with- 
hold an  answer  until  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  assemble  and  pronounce 
a  decision  in  the  premises,  provided  the  exist- 
ing peaceful  status  were  rigidly  maintained.f 
This  modest  programme  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  half- fledged  condition  of  the  rebell- 
ion :  its  personal  jealousies  were  not  yet  hushed; 
its  notions  of  State  rights  were  not  yet  swal- 
lowed up  in  an  imperious  military  dictatorship ; 
above  all,  its  military  preparation  consisted 
mainly  of  a  self-sacrificing  enthusiasm.  Not- 
withstanding the  two  months'  drill  and  battery- 
building  at  Charleston,  Davis  did  not  agree 
with  Governor  Pickens  that  the  moment  had 
come  to  storm  Sumter.  "  Fort  Sumter  should 
be  in  our  possession  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible,"  wrote  the  rebel  war  secretary,  but 
"  thorough  preparation  must  be  made  before 
an  attack  is  attempted.  ...  A  failure  would 
demoralize  our  people  and  injuriously  affect  us 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world  as  reckless  and  pre- 


Un- 


cipitate."!  Therefore  they  made  Beauregard 
a  brigadier-general  and  sent  him  to  command 
in  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  Beauregard's  pro- 
fessional inspection  justified  this  prudence. 

If  Sumter  was  properly  garrisoned  and  armed 
[wrote  he  (March  6th)],  it  would  be  a  perfect  Gibral- 
tar to  anything  but  constant  shelling  night  and  day 
from  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  As  it  is,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  garrison  constitutes  our  greatest  advantage, 
and  we  must  for  the  present  turn  our  attention  to  pre- 
venting it  from  being  reenforced.  This  idea  I  am  gradu- 
ally and  cautiously  infusing  into  the  minds  of  all  here; 
but  should  we  have  to  open  our  batteries  upon  it,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  with  all  the  advantages  the 
condition  of  things  here  will  permit.  All  that  I  ask 
is  time  for  completing  my  batteries  and  preparing  and 
organizing  properly  my  command. % 

The  first  of  the  three  commissioners,  Martin 
J.  Crawford,  arrived  in  Washington  the  day 
before  Lincoln's  inauguration.  He  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Buchanan,  he 
wrote. 

His  fears  for  his  personal  safety,  the  apprehensions 
for  the  security  of  his  property,  together  with  the  cares 
of  state  and  his  advanced  age,  render  him  wholly  dis- 
qualified for  his  present  position.  He  is  as  incapable 
now  of  purpose  as  a  child.  || 

With  the  arrival  of  the  second  commissioner, 
John  Forsyth,  they  prepared  to  begin  opera- 
tions upon  the  new7  Administration.  It  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  call  into  caucus  the  active 
or  disguised  secessionists  who  yet  remained  in 
the  city.  Wigfall,  Mason,  Hunter,  and  Breck- 
inridge were  still  in  the  Senate;  Virginia  and 
the  other  border  States  had  a  number  of  sym- 
pathizing Congressmen  in  the  House;  Bell, 
Crittenden,  and  Douglas,  though  loyal,  had  no 
love  for  Lincoln,  and  could  be  approached 
with  professions  of  peace ;  Seward,  in  order  to 
gain  information,  had  kept  himself  during  the 
whole  winter  in  relation  with  all  parties,  and 
had  openly  proclaimed  that  his  policy  was  one 
of  peace  and  conciliation,  fl 

The  prospect  of  beginning  negotiations 
seemed  flattering ;  nevertheless,  their  first  cau- 
cus over  the  inaugural  agreed  that  "it  was 
Lincoln's  purpose  at  once  to  attempt  the  col- 
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lection  of  the  revenue,  to  reenforce  and  hold 
Forts  Sumter  and  Pickens,  and  to  retake  the 
other  places."*  A  day  or  two  later,  on  com- 
paring the  fragmentary  gossip  they  had  raked 
together,  in  which  the  difficulties  of  reenforc- 
ing  Sumter  were  dimly  reflected,  with  a  general 
conversation  alleged  to  have  been  held  by  one 
of  their  informants  with  Seward,  they  framed 
and  reported  to  Montgomery  a  theory  of  prob- 
able success. 

Seward,  they  thought,  was  to  be  the  ruling 
power  of  the  new  Administration.  Seward  and 
Cameron  were  publicly  committed  to  a  peace 
policy.  They  would  establish  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

This  gentleman  [they  wrote]  is  urgent  for  delay. 
The  tenor  of  his  language  is  to  this  effect :  I  have  built 
up  the  Republican  party  ;  I  have  brought  it  to  triumph ; 
but  its  advent  to  power  is  accompanied  by  great  diffi- 
culties and  perils.  I  must  save  the  party  and  save  the 
Government  in  its  hands.  To  do  this,  war  must  be 
averted;  the  negro  question  must  be  dropped;  the 
"  irrepressible  "  conflict  ignored  ;  and  a  Union  party  to 
embrace  the  border  slave-States  inaugurated.  I  have  al- 
ready whipped  Mason  and  Hunter  in  their  own  State. 
I  must  crush  out  Davis,  Toombs,  and  their  colleagues 
in  sedition  in  their  respective  States.  Saving  the  bor- 
der States  to  the  Union  by  moderation  and  justice,  the 
people  of  the  cotton-States,  unwillingly  led  into  seces- 
sion, will  rebel  against  their  leaders  and  reconstruc- 
tion will  follow. 

The  commissioners  therefore  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  support  Mr.  Seward's  policy.  "  Until 
we  reach  the  point  of  pacific  negotiations,  it 
is  unimportant  what  may  be  his  subsequent 
hopes  and  plans.  It  is  well  that  he  should  in- 
dulge in  dreams  which  we  know  are  not  to  be 
realized."  They  of  course  make  no  mention  of 
the  arguments,  agencies,  and  influences  which 
we  may  infer  they  employed  in  their  deceitful 
intent  to  foster  these  dreams;  unless,  indeed, 
they  were  instrumental  in  provoking  the 
Senate  debate  of  March  6th  and  7th,  in  which 
Clingman  attacked  the  inaugural  as  an  an- 
nouncement of  war,  while  Douglas  defended 
it  as  a  manifesto  of  peace,  "  for  the  purpose," 
as  Mr.  Forsyth  wrote  that  Douglas  told  him, 
"  of  fixing  that  construction  on  it  and  of 
tomahawking  it  afterwards  if  it  [the  Adminis- 
tration] departed  from  it."  f 

Acting  upon  this  assumed  anxiety  of  Seward 
for  delay  and  for  peace,  the  commissioners  now 
agreed  upon  what  they  elaborately  described 
in  a  long  dispatch  to  Montgomery  as  a  most 
ingenious  plan.  They  would  force  the  Ad- 
ministration to  accept  or  reject  their  mission, 
and  thereby  confront  the  immediate  issue  of 
peace  or  war,  unless  Seward  would  consent  to 

*  L.  Q.  Washington  to  Walker.    War  Records. 
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maintain  the  present  military  status.  Having 
reached  this  conclusion,  they  laboriously  drew 
up  a  memorandum  which  they  purposed  to  ask 
Seward  to  sign,  and  sent  it  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  an  "  agent,"  but  Mr.  Seward  was  at 
home  ill,  and  could  not  be  seen. 

Their  long  dispatches  home,  and  their  mys- 
terious allusions  to  conversations,  to  agents, 
and  intermediaries,  convey  the  impression  that 
they  were  "  in  relation  "  with  the  Secretary  of 
State ;  but  whether  they  were  duped  by  others, 
or  whether  they  were  themselves  duping  the 
Montgomery  cabinet,  indisputable  indications 
in  these  documents  contradict  their  assertions. 
At  last,  however,  their  vigilance  was  rewarded 
with  what  they  considered  an  item  of  important 
news,  and  they  hurried  off  several  telegrams 
to  Montgomery :  "  Things  look  better  here 
than  was  believed. "J  "The  impression  pre- 
vails in  Administration  circles  that  Fort  Sum- 
ter will  be  evacuated  within  ten  days."  $  This 
was  on  Saturday  night,  March  9th,  and  so  far 
from  being  exclusive  or  advance  information, 
it  was  substantially  printed  in  next  morning's 
newspapers.  §  After  four  days'  consideration 
by  the  Lincoln  government,  and  extended  dis- 
cussion in  a  Cabinet  meeting,  the  loss  of  Sum- 
ter seemed  unavoidable ;  and  the  rumor  was 
purposely  given  out  to  prepare  the  public  mind, 
if  the  need  should  finally  come  for  the  great 
sacrifice. 

The  Jefferson  Davis  cabinet  at  Montgom- 
ery clutched  at  the  report  with  avidity.  Under 
this  hope  they  were  no  longer  satisfied  with 
the  "  existing  peaceful  status  "  specified  in  their 
instructions  of  February  27th,  and  repeated  in 
the  prepared  memorandum  of  the  commis- 
sioners. "  Can't  bind  our  hands  a  day  with- 
out evacuation  of  Sumter  and  Pickens,"  replied 
Toombs  imperatively  by  telegraph  on  Mon- 
day, March  nth.  ||  Until  Sumter  should  be 
evacuated  it  was  idle  to  talk  of  peaceful  ne- 
gotiation, he  added  in  his  written  dispatch  to 
the  commissioners,  while  they  were  further 
instructed  to  "  pertinaciously  demand "  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  vessels  from 
Pickens  and  Pensacola.  fl 

Thus  spurred  into  activity,  the  commission- 
ers now  deemed  it  incumbent  on  them  to  make 
an  effort.  The  whole  tenor  of  their  previous 
dispatches  was  calculated  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  twisting  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  pleasure  between  their  diplomatic 
thumb  and  finger.  On  Monday,  March  nth, 
they  sent  him  their  first  message  —  not  the 
demand  of  Toombs  that  day  received  by  tel- 
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egraph,  not  even  the  mild  suggestion  of  their 
original  instructions  to  maintain  the  status 
and  appeal  to  Congress,  but  a  meek  inquiry 
whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  make  a 
sort  of  back-door  visit  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. To  describe  it  in  their  own  words: 
"  We  availed  ourselves  of  the  kind  consent  of 
Senator  Hunter  of  Virginia  to  see  Mr.  Seward, 
and  learn  if  he  would  consent  to  an  informal 
interview  with  us."#  Mr.  Seward  of  course 
received  Senator  Hunter  politely,  for  he  still 
professed  to  be  a  loyal  senator  representing  a 
loyal  State,  and  gave  him  the  stereotyped 
diplomatic  reply,  that  "  he  would  be  obliged 
to  consult  the  President."  The  next  morn- 
ing Seward  sent  Hunter  a  note  of  irreproach- 
able courtesy  but  of  freezing  conclusiveness. 
"It  will  not  be  in  my  power,"  he  wrote,  "  to 
receive  the  gentlemen  of  whom  we  conversed 
yesterday.  You  will  please  explain  to  them 
that  this  decision  proceeds  solely  on  public 
grounds  and  not  from  any  want  of  personal 
respect."  f 

This  was  a  cold  bath  to  the  commissioners, 
and  the  theories  of  their  own  finesse,  and  of 
the  torturing  perplexities  into  which  Seward 
had  been  thrown,  became  untenable. 

To-day  at  n  o'clock  [so  runs  their  own  report]  Mr. 
Hunter  brought  us  the  promised  reply,  a  copy  of 
which  is  appended  to  this  dispatch.  It  is  polite ;  but 
it  was  considered  by  us  at  once  as  decisive  of  our  course. 
We  deemed  it  not  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  our 
Government  to  make  a  second  effort,  and  took  for 
granted  that  having  failed  in  obtaining  an  unofficial  in- 
terview with  the  Secretary  of  State,  we  should  equally 
fail  with  the  President.  Our  only  remaining  course 
was  plain,  and  we  followed  it  at  once  in  the  preparation 
of  a  formal  note  to  the  State  Department  informing  the 
United  States  Government  of  our  official  presence  here, 
the  objects  of  our  mission,  and  asking  an  early  day  to 
be  appointed  for  an  official  interview. 

They  then  repeat  the  gossip  of  the  day  — 
what  Mr.  Lincoln  was  said  to  have  told  a  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  that  "  there  would  be 
no  war  and  that  he  was  determined  to  keep 
the  peace  " ;  also  what  Crittenden  told  Craw- 
ford, "  that  General  Scott  was  also  for  peace 
and  would  sustain  Mr.  Seward's  policy."  Fi- 
nally, showing  in  what  complete  ignorance 
they  were  of  events  happening  about  them, 
they  ask  with  bewildered  curiosity,  "Can  it 
be  that  while  they  refuse  to  negotiate  with  us 
to  keep  the  Republican  party  in  heart,  they 
mean  to  abandon  both  forts  on  military 
grounds  and  thus  avoid  the  occasion  of  a 
collision,  or  do  they  mean  to  refer  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  our  note  to  the  Senate  ?  Time 
only  can  determine,  and  we  await  the  result. 


We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  Fort  Sumter 
will  be  evacuated.  The  opinion  gains  ground 
here  that  Lieutenant  Slemmer  and  garrison 
will  also  be  withdrawn  from  Fort  Pickens."* 
Toombs  was  ready  to  sue  or  bluster  as  oc- 
casion demanded. 

You  have  shown  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  [he  wrote  back  to  the  commissioners]  with  com- 
mendable promptness  and  becoming  dignity  that  you 
were  not  supplicants  for  its  grace  and  favor,  ami  will- 
ing to  loiter  in  the  antechambers  of  officials  to  pa- 
tiently await  their  answer  to  your  petition ;  but  that 
you  are  the  envoys  of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  sover- 
eignties, instructed  to  present  and  demand  their  rights. 

Nevertheless,  instead  of  recalling  these  neg- 
lected envoys,  he  instructs  them  to  "  commu- 
nicate freely  and  often,"  and  to  employ  a 
secretary  to  assist  them,  "  at  such  monthly 
compensation  as  you  may  deem  reason- 
able." % 

The  hint  to  remain  was  hardly  necessary. 
The  commissioners  apparently  had  no  idea  of 
abandoning  their  intrigues,  unpromising  as 
they  were. 

Their  secretary,  John  T.  Pickett,  now  be- 
sieged the  State  Department  for  an  answer  to 
the  commissioners'  formal  note.  Seward  re- 
plied (March  15th)  in  a  lengthy  and  courteous 
but  dignified  memorandum  that  he  did  not 
perceive  in  the  "Confederate  States"  a  right- 
ful and  accomplished  revolution  or  an  inde- 
pendent nation ;  that  he  could  not  act  on  the 
assumption  or  in  any  way  admit  that  they  con- 
stituted a  foreign  power  with  which  diplomatic 
relations  ought  to  be  established ;  that  he  had 
no  authority,  nor  was  he  at  liberty,  to  recog- 
nize the  commissioners  as  diplomatic  agents, 
or  hold  correspondence  or  other  communica- 
tion with  them.§ 

This  paper,  if  delivered,  would  have  termi- 
nated the  labors  and  functions  of  the  commis- 
sioners. But  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  return 
empty-handed  to  Montgomery,  and  still  fondly 
nursed  the  theory  so  elaborately  described  in 
their  long  dispatches.  One  of  them  repeated  it 
with  emphasis  in  a  private  letter  to  a  member 
of  the  Montgomery  cabinet : 

We  are  feeling  our  way  here  cautiously.  We  are 
playing  a  game  in  which  time  is  our  best  advocate,  and 
if  our  Government  could  afford  the  time  I  feel  confident 
of  winning.  There  is  a  terrific  fight  in  the  Cabinet. 
Our  policy  is  to  encourage  the  peace  element  in  the 
fight,  and  at  least  blow  up  the  Cabinet  on  the  ques- 
tion. || 

This  dispatch  is  a  frank  confession  that  the 
rebel  embassy  was  so  far  a  complete  failure, 
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and  that  its  future  opportunity  lay  solely  in 
the  barren  regions  of  hotel  gossip  and  news- 
paper rumors.  The  commissioners  would  have 
merited  no  further  historical  mention  had  they 
not  unexpectedly  secured  a  most  important 
ally  —  John  A.  Campbell,  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
appointed  from  Alabama,  and  therefore  in  the 
confidence  and,  as  it  soon  turned  out,  in  the 
secret  interest  of  the  South  and  the  rebell- 
ion. Justice  Campbell  now  made  himself  the 
voluntary  intermediary  between  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  Secretary  of  State.  Owing  to 
his  station  and  his  professions,  Seward  gave 
him  undue  intimacy  and  confidence,  enabling 
Campbell,  under  guise  of  promoting  peace,  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  in  violation  of  his  oath  and 
duty.  The  details  of  the  intrigue  rest  entirely 
upon  rebel  statements,  and  mainly  upon  those 
of  Campbell  himself,  who  gave  both  a  confi- 
dential and  a  semi-official  version  to  Jeffer- 
son Davis;  the  latter  Davis  transmitted  in  a 
special  message  to  the  Confederate  Congress 
to  "  fire  the  Southern  heart."  Campbell  having 
thus  made  his  share  of  the  transaction  official, 
and  having  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  stood 
before  the  public  accusing  Seward  and  the 
Lincoln  administration  of  "equivocating  con- 
duct "  and  "  systematic  duplicity,"  history  must 
adjudge  the  question  as  well  as  it  may  with 
the  help  of  his  own  testimony. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Seward's 
official  refusal  to  receive  the  commissioners 
was  being  prepared  at  the  State  Department. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  had  promised  to  send 
it  to  the  commissioners'  hotel.  The  commis- 
sioners thus  relate  the  beginning  of  Campbell's 
intrigue  : 

The  interview  between  Colonel  Pickett  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  occurred  on  Friday  morning 
the  14th  *  inst.  Immediately  thereafter,  and  within 
a  brief  space  of  time  after  Colonel  Pickett's  statement 
to  us,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Campbell,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  sought  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Crawford  of  thiscommission, and  after  stating  what 
he  knew  to  be  the  wish  and  desire  of  Mr.  Seward  to 
preserve  the  peace  between  the  two  Governments, 
asked  if  there  could  be  no  further  delay  for  an  answer 
to  our  note  to  the  Government,  stating  at  the  same 
time  that  he  had  no  doubt  if  it  were  pressed  that  a 
most  positive  though  polite  rejection  would  be  the 
result,  t 

Commissioner  Crawford's  official  reply  to 
this  overture  is  best  described  by  Toombs's 
formula  that  he  should  "pertinaciously  de- 
mand "  the  evacuation  of  Sumter  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  "  status  "  elsewhere  ;  the  alterna- 


tive and  confidential  reply  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. But  it  may  well  be  presumed  that 
Campbell  fully  revealed  to  Crawford  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  rebellion  and  his  purpose  to  aid 
it,  and  that  he  was  in  return  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  the  game,  which  was  "  to  encour- 
age the  peace  element  in  the  fight,  and  at  least 
blow  up  the  Cabinet  on  the  question." 

Thus  instructed  and  prepared,  Justice  Camp- 
bell on  the  same  day  (March  14th  or  15th) 
made  a  voluntary  call  on  Mr.  Seward,  and  in 
the  general  conversation  which  he  induced 
evidently  played  his  part  of  the  game  of 
peace  and  reconciliation  with  consummate 
ability.  He  probably  painted  the  "  dreams 
which  we  know  are  not  to  be  realized"  in  such 
rosy  colors  as  to  call  forth  from  Seward  the 
hopeful  observation  "  that  a  civil  war  might  be 
prevented  by  the  success  of  my  [Campbell's] 
mediation."!  The  impression  upon  Seward 
that  Campbell  was  laboring  honestly  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  was  also  strength- 
ened by  his  having  brought  Justice  Nelson 
with  him,  to  whom  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
disloyalty  has  never  attached.  It  seems  clear 
that  these  professions  of  patriotic  zeal  threw 
Mr.  Seward  off  his  guard  as  to  Campbell's 
motives,  and  that  he  accepted  his  interven- 
tion as  a  Union  peacemaker,  not  as  a  rebel 
emissary. 

Seward  replied  confidentially,  "  that  it  was 
impossible  to  receive  the  commissioners  in 
any  diplomatic  capacity  or  character,  or  even 
to  see  them  personally."  Campbell  adds  that 
he  said  "  it  was  not  desirable  to  deny  them  or 
to  answer  them."  §  As  part  of  a  general  policy 
of  delay  and  avoidance  of  conflict  he  may  have 
said  and  meant  it :  as  an  immediate  and  urgent 
diplomatic  step  he  certainly  did  not  mean  it, 
because  his  Assistant  Secretary  had  already 
promised  to  send  the  answer  to  the  commis- 
sioners' hotel,  when  for  mere  temporary  delay 
dozens  of  expedients  might  have  been  used. 
Continuing  his  conversation  and  unguardedly 
enlarging  his  confidence,  Seward,  in  answer  to 
Campbell's  direct  inquiry,  ventured  the  opin- 
ion that  Sumter  would  be  evacuated  and 
collision  avoided  at  Charleston.  The  idea 
was  not  new ;  the  rumor  had  been  openly 
and  half-officially  printed  in  the  newspapers 
nearly  a  whole  week ;  the  commissioners  had 
telegraphed  it  to  Montgomery.  Campbell, 
however,  caught  eagerly  at  the  suggestion, 
and  proposed  to  write  the  peaceful  news  to 
Jefferson  Davis;  and  Seward,  with  a  momen- 
tary excess  of  enthusiasm,  authorized  him  (so 
Campbell  relates)  to  write:  "  Before  this  letter 
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reaches  you  Sumter  will  be  evacuated,  or  the 
orders  will  have  issued  for  that  purpose  —  and 
no  change  is  contemplated  at  present  in  re- 
spect to  Pickens."*  Campbell  rushed  off  in  a 
fever  of  delight  to  tell  the  commissioners,  and 
magnified  the  confidence  to  the  proportions  of 
a  pledge.  The  incident  began  to  grow  more 
rapidly  than  the  story  of  the  three  black  crows. 
The  commissioners,  on  their  part,  hurried  a 
telegram  to  Montgomery : 

By  pressing  we  can  get  an  answer  to  our  official 
note  to-morrow.  If  we  do,  we  believe  it  will  be  adverse 
to  recognition  and  peace.  We  are  sure  that  within  five 
days  Sumter  will  be  evacuated.  We  are  sure  that  no 
steps  will  be  taken  to  change  the  military  status.  With 
a  few  days'  delay  a  favorable  answer  may  be  had.  Our 
personal  interests  command  us  to  press.  Duty  to  our 
country  commands  us  to  wait.    What  shall  we  do  ?  t 

To  all  of  which  Toombs  answered  lacon- 
ically, "  Wait  a  reasonable  time  and  then  ask 
for  instructions." 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  absurd  vari- 
ance of  this  announcement  with  Seward's  al- 
leged statement,  which  was  simply  an  opinion 
that  orders  would  be  issued  to  evacuate  Sum- 
ter within  five  days.  He  undoubtedly  believed 
every  word  of  this  at  the  moment.  Seward  was 
then,  as  he  declared  to  Lincoln  in  writing,  in  fa- 
vor of  evacuation ;  \  and  Scott's  written  draft 
of  an  order  to  that  effect,  under  date  of  the  nth, 
was  in  the  President's  hands.  The  President 
had  as  yet  announced  no  decision.  On  the 
15  th,  for  the  first  time,  the  Cabinet  voted  —  five 
to  evacuate,  two  to  attempt  to  supply.  Sew- 
ard still  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
necessity,  the  Cabinet  majority,  General  Scott's 
influence,  and  Lincoln's  desire  to  avoid  war 
would,  acting  together,  verify  his  prediction. 
Presuming  that  he  was  talking  to  a  friend  and 
not  an  enemy,  to  a  judge  and  not  an  advocate, 
to  a  Unionist  and  not  a  rebel,  he  undoubtedly 
and  properly  thought  his  words  were  received 
as  a  prediction,  and  not  as  a  pledge. 

The  five  days  elapsed,  but  Lincoln  sent  no 
order  to  Anderson,  and  announced  no  decision 
to  the  Cabinet.  He  was  still  patiently  seeking, 
and  had  not  found  his  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
He  had  not  yet  beheld  "  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord."  He  was  neither  optimist  nor  pessimist. 
He  wished  to  decide,  not  upon  impulse  or  even 
necessity,  but  upon  judgment  and  advantage. 
He  was  neither  stubbornly  headstrong  nor 
cravenly  submissive.  If,  like  the  farmer  in  his 
favorite  illustration,  he  could  not  plow  through 
the  log,  perhaps  he  might  plow  around  it.    He 


was  meditating  on  the  visit  of  Fox  to  Sumter, 
of  Lamon  and  Hurlbut  to  Charleston  ;  he  was 
deliberating  about  a  diversion  upon  the  Vir- 
ginia convention;  above  all,  he  was  waiting 
to  hear  from  his  order  to  reenforce  Pickens, 
dispatched  on  the  12th  of  March.  His  Cabi- 
net ministers  did  not  yet  understand  him. 
Seward  on  the  one  hand,  and  Blair  on  the 
other,  unused  to  men  of  his  fiber,  began  to  fear 
this  was  vacillation,  indecision,  executive  in- 
competence. The  atmosphere  of  Washington 
had  hitherto  largely  produced  two  classes  of 
men — those  who  bluster  and  domineer,  those 
who  protest  and  yield.  Lincoln  belonged  to 
neither  class;  and  his  persistent  non-commit- 
tal, his  silent  hopefulness,  his  patient  and  well- 
considered  inaction,  baffled  their  prophecy. 
Such  tenacity  of  purpose,  combined  with  such 
reticence  of  declaration,  was  an  anomaly  in 
recent  Federal  administration. 

The  hopes  of  the  rebels,  so  unexpectedly 
inflated,  began  once  more  to  collapse.  Gov- 
ernor Pickens  sent  inquiries  to  the  commis- 
sioners. Toombs  telegraphed  them,  "  We  can't 
hear  from  you."§  Campbell  was  summoned 
and  dispatched  post-haste  to  the  State  De- 
partment. He  had  interviews  on  March  21st 
and  2 2d.  But  in  reality  Seward  was  no  wiser 
than  he  had  been  in  the  previous  interviews, 
and  could  only  repeat  his  beliefs  and  his  pre- 
dictions, and  declare,  in  his  philosophic  vein, 
that  "  governments  could  not  move  with  bank 
accuracy."  || 

For  a  third  time  the  conspirators  grew 
impatient,  and  again  Campbell,  on  Saturday, 
March  30th,  and  Monday,  April  1st,  went  to 
the  State  Department  as  the  messenger  of  re- 
bellion.^ By  this  time  Seward  had  real  infor- 
mation. A  second  Cabinet  vote  had  been  taken, 
on  March  29th,  in  which  the  majority  was 
reversed.  The  President  had  ordered  the 
preparation  of  the  Sumter  expedition;  and 
Seward  himself,  though  still  advising  the  aban- 
donment of  Sumter,  was  personally  preparing 
an  expedition  to  reenforce  Fort  Pickens. 

Seward  at  this  point  must  have  realized  how 
injudicious  he  had  been  to  give  Campbell  any 
confidence  whatever,  since  to  preserve  secrecy 
for  his  own  project  he  must  abruptly  break 
off  the  intimacy.  Perhaps  he  had  by  this  time 
divined  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  public  en- 
emy. At  all  events,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  reasons,  he  took  occasion  to  correct  any 
misunderstanding  which  might  previously  have 
sprung  up  by  giving  Campbell  a  written  mem- 


*  Campbell  to  Jefferson  Davis,  April  3,  1861.   Un-  %  Toombs  to  commissioners,  March  20,  1861.    Un- 
published MS.  published  MS. 

t  Commissioners  to  Toombs,  March  15,  1861.   Un-  ||  Commissioners  to  Toombs,  March  22,  1S61.    Un- 
published MS.  published  MS. 

X  Seward  to  Lincoln,  March  15,  1861.    Opinion  on  ^  Campbell  to  Seward.    "Rebellion  Record.'' 
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orandum  (April  ist),  as  follows:  "The  Presi- 
dent may  desire  to  supply  Sumter,  but  will 
not  do  so  without  giving  notice  to  Governor 
Pickens";  adding  verbally  (Campbell  says) 
that  he  still  did  not  believe  the  attempt  would 
be  made,  and  that  there  was  no  design  to  reen- 
force  Sumter.  Campbell  acknowledges  that 
he  took  notice  of  this  very  important  correc- 
tion and  definition.  "  There  was  a  departure 
here  from  the  pledges  of  the  previous  month," 
he  writes  ;  "  but  with  the  verbal  explanation  I 
did  not  consider  it  a  matter  then  to  complain 
of."* 

The  commissioners  and  their  game  here 
drop  into  the  background,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Campbell  takes  up  the  role  of  leading  conspir- 
ator. History  will  ask,  Of  what  had  this  high 
minister  of  the  law  any  right  to  complain  ? 
Two  days  afterward  we  find  him  making  a 
confidential  report  to  the  insurrectionary  chief 
at  Montgomery,  as  follows : 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Sumter  will  be  evacuated 
shortly,  without  any  effort  to  supply  it;  but  in  respect 
to  Pickens  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  settled  plan,  and 
it  will  not  be  abandoned  spontaneously,  and  under  any 
generous  policy,  though  perhaps  they  may  be  quite 
willing  to  let  it  be  beleaguered  and  reduced  to  extrem- 
ities. I  can  only  infer  as  to  this.  All  that  I  have  is  a 
promise  that  the  status  will  not  be  attempted  to  be 
changed  prejudicially  to  the  Confederate  States  with- 
out notice  to  me.  It  is  known  that  I  make  these  assur- 
ances on  my  own  responsibility.  I  have  no  right  to 
mention  any  name  or  to  pledge  any  person.  I  am  the 
only  responsible  person  to  you,  I  consenting  to  accept 
such  assurances  as  are  made  to  me  and  to  say,  "  I 
have  confidence  that  this  will  or  will  not  be  done." 
I  have  no  expectation  that  there  will  be  bad  faith  in 
the  dealings  with  me. 

Xow  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  do  more.  I  have  felt 
them  in  a  variety  of  forms  as  to  the  practicability  of 
some  armistice  or  truce  that  should  be  durable  and  would 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  country.  But  at  present  there 
can  be  no  compact,  treaty,  recognition  of  any  kind. 
There  will  be  no  objection  to  giving  the  commissioners 
their  answer  ;  but  if  the  answer  is  not  called  for  it  will 
not  be  sent,  and  it  is  intimated  that  it  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  withhold  it.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
present  desire  is  to  let  things  remain  as  they  are,  with- 
out action  of  any  kind.  There  is  a  strong  indisposition 
for  the  call  of  Congress,  and  it  will  not  be  done  except 
under  necessity.  The  radicals  of  the  Senate  went  off 
in  anger,  and  Trumbull's  coercion  resolution  was  of- 
fered after  a  contumelious  interview  with  the  President. 
My  own  notion  is  that  the  inactive  policy  is  as  favor- 
able to  you  as  any  that  this  Administration  could  adopt 
for  you,  and  that  I  would  not  interrupt  it. 

Here  the  learned  judge  might  have  stopped, 
and  perhaps  would  have  left  posterity  to  ques- 
tion his  method  rather  than  his  motives.  But 
inexorable  History  demanded  her  tribute  of 
truth  :  under  her  master-spell  he  went  on,  and 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  letter  his 
own  hand  recorded  a  confession  little  to  have 

*  Campbell  to  Seward.      "  Rebellion  Record." 
t  Campbell  to  Jefferson  Davis,  April  3,  1861.    Un- 
published MS. 

%  Jefferson  Davis  to  Campbell,  April  6,  1861.  Un- 
published MS. 


been  expected  from  an  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  expound  and  to  administer  the  law  of 
treason  as  written  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  acts  of  Congress. 

The  great  want  [he  continued]  of  the  Confederate 
States  is  peace.  I  shall  remain  here  some  ten  or  fifteen 
days.  My  own  future  course  is  in  some  manner  de- 
pending upon  circumstances  and  the  opinions  of  friends. 
At  present  I  have  access  to  the  Administration  I  could 
not  have  except  under  my  present  relations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  do  not  know  who  could  have  the  same 
freedom.  I  have  therefore  deferred  any  settlement  on 
the  subject  until  the  chance  of  being  of  service  at  this 
critical  period  has  terminated.  This  letter  is  strictly 
confidential  and  private,  t 

There  is  no  need  of  comment  on  this  "  aid 
and  comfort "  to  the  enemies  of  his  Govern- 
ment by  a  member  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
United  States.  It  only  remains  to  note  the 
acknowledgment  and  estimate  of  it  by  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  replying  from  Montgomery  un- 
der date  of  April  6th : 

Accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  and  valuable  serv- 
ices to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  and  of  peace 
between  those  who,  though  separated,  have  many  rea- 
sons to  feel  towards  each  other  more  than  the  friend- 
ships common  among  nations.  Our  policy  is,  as  you  say, 
peace.  ...  In  any  event  I  will  gratefully  remember 
your  zealous  labor  in  a  sacred  cause,  and  hope  your 
fellow-citizens  may  at  some  time  give  you  acceptable 
recognition  of  your  service,  and  appreciate  the  hero- 
ism with  which  you  have  encountered  a  hazard  from 
which  most  men  would  have  shrunk.  \ 

While  this  direct  correspondence  between 
Davis  and  Campbell  was  being  carried  on, 
the  commissioners,  to  whom  Mr.  A.  B.  Roman 
had  been  sent  as  a  reenforcement,  were,  partly 
as  a  matter  of  form,  partly  for  ulterior  purposes, 
kept  in  Washington  by  the  Montgomery  cab- 
inet to  "loiterin  the  ante-chambers  of  officials." 
The  occupation  seems  to  have  grown  irksome 
to  them  ;  for,  nowise  deceived  or  even  en- 
couraged by  Campbell's  pretended  "  pledges," 
they  asked,  under  date  of  March  26th, 
"  whether  we  shall  dally  longer  with  a  Gov- 
ernment hesitating  and  doubting  as  to  its  own 
course,  or  shall  we  demand  our  answer  at 
once  ?  "  §  On  April  2d,  Toombs  gave  them 
Jefferson  Davis's  views  at  length.  He  thought 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Seward  would  prevail.  He 
cared  nothing  for  Seward's  motives  or  calcu- 
lations. So  long  as  the  United  States  neither 
declare  war  nor  establish  peace,  "  it  affords 
the  Confederate  States  the  advantages  of  both 
conditions,  and  enables  them  to  make  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  public  defense, 
and  the  solidifying  of  their  Government,  more 
safely,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously  than  they 
could  were  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
more  definite  and  decided."  ||  The  commis- 
si Commissioners  to  Toombs,  March  26,  1861.  Un- 
published MS. 

||  Toombs  to  commissioners,  April  2,  1861.  Un- 
published MS. 
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sioners  were  therefore  to  make  no  demand  for 
their  answer,  but  maintain  their  present  posi- 
tion. In  view  of  this  confident  boast  of  the 
chief  of  the  rebellion  of  "  the  advantages  of 
both  conditions,"  his  subsequent  accusation 
of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Lincoln  admin- 
istration is  culminating  proof  of  the  insincerity 
and  tortuous  methods  of  the  rebel  game. 

VIRGINIA. 

Civil  war,  though  possible,  did  not  at  the 
moment  seem  imminent  or  necessary :  Lincoln 
had  declared  in  his  inaugural  that  he  would 
not  begin  it ;  Jefferson  Davis  had  written  in 
his  instructions  to  the  commissioners  that  he 
did  not  desire  it.  This  threw  the  immediate 
contest  back  upon  the  secondary  question  — 
the  control  and  adhesion  of  the  border  slave- 
States  ;  and  of  these  Virginia  was  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  solicitude.  The  condition  of  Virginia 
had  become  anomalous ;  it  was  little  under- 
stood by  the  North,  and  still  less  by  her  own 
citizens.  She  retained  all  the  ideal  sentiment 
growing  out  of  her  early  devotion  to  and  sac- 
rifices for  the  Union ;  but  it  was  warped  by 
her  coarser  and  stronger  material  interest  in 
slavery.  She  still  deemed  she  was  the  mother 
of  presidents ;  whereas  she  had  degenerated 
into  being,  like  other  border  States,  the  moth- 
er of  slave-breeders  and  of  an  annual  crop  of 
black-skinned  human  chattels  to  be  sold  to  the 
cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  planters  of  her  neighbor- 
ing commonwealths.  She  thought  herself  the 
leader  of  the  South ;  whereas  she  was  only  a 
dependent  of  the  Gulf  States.  She  yet  believed 
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herself  the  teacher  of  original  statesmanship  ; 
whereas  she  had  become  the  unreasoning  fol 
lower  of  Calhoun's   disciples  —  the  Ruffins, 

the  Rhctts,  and  the  Yanceys  of  the  ultra 
South. 

The  political  demoralization  of  Virginia  was 
completed  by  the  John  Brown  raid.  From  that 
time  she  dragged  her  anchors  of  state ;  her 
faith  in  both  constitution  and  liberty  was  gone. 
The  true  lesson  of  that  affair  was  indeed 
the  very  reverse.  The  overwhelming  popular 
sentiment  of  the  North  denounced  the  outrage ; 
the  national  arms  defended  Virginia  and  sup- 
pressed the  invasion;  the  State  vindicated  her 
local  authority  by  hanging  the  captured  offend- 
ers. Thus  public  opinion,  Federal  power,  and 
State  right  united  in  a  precedent  amounting 
of  itself  to  an  absolute  guaranty,  but  which 
might  have  been  easily  crystallized  into  statute 
or  even  constitutional  law.  Sagacious  states- 
manship would  have  plucked  this  flower  of 
safety.  On  the  contrary,  her  blind  partisanship 
spurned  the  opportunity,  distrusted  govern- 
ment, and  sought  refuge  in  force.  Her  then 
governor  confesses  that  from  that  period 

we  began  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  We  looked  care- 
fully to  the  State  armory ;  and  whilst  we  had  the 
selection  of  the  State  quota  of  arms  we  were  particular 
to  take  field  ordnance  instead  of  altered  muskets  ;  and 
when  we  left  the  gubernatorial  chair,  there  were  in  the 
State  armory  at  Richmond  85,000  stand  of  infantry 
arms  and  130  field-pieces  of  artillery,  besides  $3o,oco 
worth  of  new  revolving  arms  purchased  from  Colt. 
Our  decided  opinion  was  that  a  preparation  of  the 
Southern  States  in  full  panoply  of  arms,  and  prompt  ac- 
tion, would  have  prevented  civil  war.* 

*  Wise,  "  Seven  Decades." 
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Many  strong  external  signs  indicated  the 
persistent  adherence  of  Virginia  to  the  Union. 
Her  legislature  refused  the  proposition  of  South 
Carolina  for  a  conference  of  the  Southern 
States,  made  in  the  winter  of  1859-60.  In  the 
presidential  election  her  citizens  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  Bell  and  Everett  and  their 
platform  of"  The  Union,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws."  Notwithstand- 
ing these  manifestations  of  allegiance,  public 
sentiment  took  on  a  tone  and  a  determination 
which,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  was  rebell- 
ion in  guise  of  loyalty.  It  is  perhaps  best  il- 
lustrated by  the  declaration  of  ex-Governor 
Wise  that  he  meant  to  fight  in  the  Union,* 
not  out  of  it.  To  the  nation  at  large  the  phrase 
had  a  pretty  and  patriotic  sound ;  but  when 
explained  to  be  a  determination  to  fight  the 
Federal  Government  "in  the  Union,"  it  be- 
comes as  rank  treason  as  secession  itself. 

However  counterfeit  logic  or  mental  reser- 
vations concealed  it,  the  underlying  feeling 
was  to  fight,  no  matter  whom,  and  little  mat- 
ter how,  for  the  protection  of  slavery  and  slave 


property.  In  this  spirit  Virginia  continued 
her  military  preparations.  To  this  end  half  a 
million  dollars  were  voted  in  the  winter  of 
1859-60,  and  a  million  more  in  that  of  1S60 
-61.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  pur- 
chase arms;  companies  were  raised,  officers 
appointed,  regiments  organized,  camps  of  in- 
struction formed.  It  was  one  of  these  that 
Floyd  sent  Hardee  to  inspect  and  drill  in  No- 
vember, i860.  Before  the  end  of  January,  this 
appeal  to  military  strength  by  Virginia  was 
duly  paraded  in  the  United  States  Senate  as 
a  menace,  to  extort  a  compromise  and  consri- 
tutional  guarantees  for  slavery.  Nor  did  the 
threat  seem  an  empty  one.  The  State  professed 
to  have  an  actual  army  of  62  troops  of  cavalry, 
numbering  2547  men;  14  companies  of  artil- 
lery, numbering  820  men;  and  149  companies 
of  infantry,  numbering  7180  men.  All  these 
were  uniformed  and  armed ;  while  6000  men 
additional  were  formed  into  companies,  ready 
to  have  arms  put  into  their  hands,  f 

Governor  Letcher,  the  successor  of  Wise, 
had  begun  his  administration  with  the  an- 
nounced belief  that  disunion  was  "  not  only  a 
possible  but  a  highly  probable  event."  t  The 
defeat  of  his  favorite,  Douglas,  and  the  success 
of  Lincoln,  served  therefore  as  a  pretended 
justification  of  his  fears,  if  not  an  actual  stim- 
ulant of  his  hopes.  The  presidential  election 
was  scarcely  over  when  he  called  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  to  "take  into  considera- 
tion the  condition  of  public  affairs  "  consequent 
on  the  excitement  produced  by  "  the  election 
of  sectional  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President."!  |  That  body  met  January  7,  1861 ; 
the  doctrine  of  non-coercion,  South  Caro- 
lina secession,  and  the  Fort  Sumter  affair 
had  become  every-day  topics,  and  the  South 
generally  was  in  a  seething  ferment.  On  Fed- 
eral affairs  Governor  Letcher's  message  was  a 
medley  of  heterogeneous  and  contradictory  ar- 
guments and  recommendations.  He  declared 
a  disruption  of  the  Union  inevitable.  He 
desired  a  national  convention.  He  thought 
that  four  republics  might  be  formed.  He 
scolded  South  Carolina  for  her  precipitate  ac- 
tion. He  joined  a  correct  and  a  false  quota- 
tion of  Lincoln's  sentiments.  He  opposed  a 
State  convention.  He  recommended  sending 
commissioners  to  other  slave-States.  He  pro- 
posed terms  to  the  North,  and  thought  they 


•  As  to  parting  from  the  Union  in  my  affections,  I 
shall  never  do  that.  As  to  leaving  its  flag,  -whenever  I 
leave  this  confederacy,  this  north  star  confederacy, 
which  makes  the  needle  tremble  northward,  sir,  I  shall 
carry  the  old  flag  of  the  Union  out  with  me;  and  if 
ever  I  have  to  fight, —  so  help  me,  God  !  —  I  will  fight 
with  the  star-spangled  banner  still  in  one  hand  and  my 
mu-ket  in  the  other.  I  will  never  take  any  South- 
ern cross  or  any  palmetto  for  my  flag.  I  will  never 
admit  that  a  Yankee  can  drive  me  from  the  Union  and 


take  from  me  our  capital.  I  will  take  from  him  forts; 
I  will  take  from  him  flags ;  1  will  take  from  him  our 
capital ;  I  will  take  from  him,  if  I  can,  my  whole  country, 
and  save  the  whole.  Will  that  satisfy  the  gentleman  as 
to  fighting  in  the  Union  ?  *'  [Speech  of  H.  A.  Wise 
in  the  Virginia  Convention,  April  10,  1861.  "Rich- 
mond Enquirer."] 

f  Report  Adj. -General  of  Virginia,  Feb.  27,  1S61. 

+  Inaugural  message,  Jan.  7,  i860. 

||  Governor  Letcher,  proclamation,  Nov.  15,  i860. 
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would  be  "  freely,  cheerfully,  and  promptly  as- 
sented to."  He  said,"  Let  the  New  England 
States  and  western  New  York  be  sloughed 
off."  He  wanted  railroads  to  Kansas  and  di- 
rect trade  to  Europe.  And  finally  he  summed 
up :  "  Events  crowd  upon  each  other  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity.  The  scenes  of  to-day  are 
dissolved  by  the  developments  of  to-morrow. 
The  opinions  now  entertained  may  be  totally 
revolutionized  by  unforeseen  and  unanticipated 
occurrences  that  an  hour  or  a  day  may  bring 
forth."  The  simple  truth  was,  that  in  Governor 
Letcher's  hands  the  "  Old  Dominion "  was 
adrift  towards  rebellion  without  rudder  or  com- 
pass. 

His  quarrel  with  South  Carolina  turned 
upon  an  important  point.  The  irascible  Pal- 
metto State  was  offended  that  Virginia  had  a 
year  before  rejected  her  proposal  for  a  South- 
ern conference.  In  retaliation  she  now  inti- 
mated that  she  would  help  to  destroy  Virginia's 
slave-market.  "The  introduction  of  slaves 
from  other  States,"  said  her  governor,  "  which 
may  not  become  members  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  particularly  the  border 
States,  should  be  prohibited  by  legislative 
enactment,  and  by  this  means  they  will  be 
brought  to  see  that  their  safety  depends  upon 
a  withdrawal  from  their  enemies,  and  a  union 
with  their  friends  and  natural  allies."  *  Missis- 
sippi made  a  similar  threat.  "  As  itis  more  than 
probable,"  said  her  executive,  "that  many  of 
the  citizens  of  the  border  States  may  seek  a 
market  for  their  slaves  in  the  cotton-States,  I 
recommend  the  passage  of  an  act  prohibiting 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  this  State  unless 
their  owners  come  with  them  and  become  cit- 
izens, and  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves 
for  sale  by  all  persons  whomsoever."  Gov- 
ernor Letcher  grew  very  indignant  over  these 
declarations.  "  These  references  to  the  border 
States,"  said  he,  "  are  pregnant  with  meaning, 
and  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
that  meaning  is.  While  disavowing  any  un- 
kind feeling  towards  South  Carolina  and  Mis- 
sissippi, I  must  still  say  that  I  will  resist  the 
coercion  of  Virginia  into  the  adoption  of  a  line 
of  policy  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  by 
Northern  or  Southern  States."  f 

Incensed  against  the  North  and  distrustful 
of  the  South,  the  governor  pushed  forward  his 
military  preparations.  Especially  did  he  cast 
a  longing  eye  at  Fort  Monroe.  "As  far  back 
as  January  8th  "  (1861),  says  he,  "  I  consulted 
with  a  gentleman  whose  position  enabled 
him  to  know  the  strength  of  that  fortress, 
and  whose  experience  in  military  matters  en- 
abled him  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  number 
of  men  that  would  be  required  to  capture  it. 
He  represented  it  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
fortifications  in  the  world,  and  expressed  his 
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doubts  whether  it  could  be  taken  unless  as- 
sailed by  water  as  well  as  by  land,  and  simul- 
taneously."! Since  Governor  Letcher  had 
neither  a  fleet  nor  a  properly  equipped  army, 
he  did  not  follow  up  this  design.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  project,  however,  illustrates  the 
condition  of  his  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  his 
country  and  the  constitution  he  was  then  un- 
der oath  to  uphold. 

Like  the  governor,  the  legislature  at  once- 
put  itself  in  an  attitude  of  quasi-rebellion  by 
resolving,  on  the  second  day  of  the  session, 
that  it  would  resist  any  attempt  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  coerce  a  seceding  State.  It 
soon  passed  an  act  to  assemble  a  convention ; 
and  by  a  large  appropriation  for  defense,  al- 
ready mentioned,  by  issuing  treasury  notes, 
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by  amending  the  militia  laws,  and  by  author- 
izing counties  to  borrow  money  to  purchase 
arms,  and  especially  by  its  debates,  further  fos- 
tered and  stimulated  the  prevailing  secession 
undertow  during  the  whole  of  its  extra  session, 
from  January  7th  to  April  4th. 

The  election  for  a  convention  was  held  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  and  provoked  a  stirring  contest.  Its 
result  was  apparently  for  union ;  the  Lnion 
members  claimed  a  majority  of  three  to  one. 
This  was,  however,  evidently  an  exaggerated 
estimate.  The  precise  result  could  not  be  well 
defined.  Politics  had  become  a  Babel.  Dis- 
cussion was   a  mere    confusion    of  tongues. 

*  Governor  Gist,  message. 

t  Governor  Letcher,  message,  Jan.  7,  1S61. 

X  Governor  Letcher,  message,  Dec.  2,  1S61. 
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Party  organization  was  swallowed  up  in  in- 
trigue ;  and  conspiracy,  not  constitutional 
majorities,  became  the  basis  and  impulse  of 
legislation. 

The  Virginia  convention  met  February 
13th,  and  its  proceedings  reflect  a  maze  of 
1  >ose  declamation  and  purposeless  resolves. 
It  had  no  fixed  mind,  and  could,  therefore, 
form  no  permanent  conclusion.  The  prevail- 
ing idea  of  the  majority  seemed  to  be  expressed 
in  a  single  phrase  of  one  of  its  members,  that 
"  he  would  neither  be  driven  by  the  North 
nor  dragged  by  the  cotton-States."  It  was 
virtually  a  mere  committee  of  observation,  wait- 
ing the  turn  of  political  winds  and  tides.  It 
gave,  however,  two  encouraging  though  neg- 
ative signs  of  promise ;  the  first,  that  it  had 
undoubtedly  been  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
voters  really  attached  to  the  Union  and  de- 
siring to  remain  in  it;  the  second,  that  during 
a  session  of  well-nigh  a  month  it  had  not  as 
yet  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  which 
had  so  far  been  a  quick  result  in  other  State 
conventions. 

As  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the 
course  of  the  border  States,  and  especially  of 
Virginia,  was  on  all  hands  the  subject  of  chief 
solicitude.  Her  cooperation  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  secession  government  at  Mont- 
gomery. This  point,  though  not  proclaimed 
was  understood  by  Jefferson  Davis,  and  to 
powerful  intrigues  from  that  quarter  many 
otherwise  unaccountable  movements  may 
doubtless  be  ascribed.  Neither  was  her  ad- 
herence to  the  Union  undervalued  by  Lincoln. 
Seward  was  deeply  impressed  both  with  the 
necessity  and  the  possibility  of  saving  her  from 
secession  "as  a  brand  from  the  burning."  He 
relied  (too  confidently,  as  the  event  proved) 
on  the  significance  of  the  late  popular  vote. 
He  sent  an  agent  to  Richmond,  who  brought 
him  hopeful  news.  He  had  already  proposed 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Virginia  Union- 
ists by  advising  Lincoln  to  nominate  George 
W.  Summers  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  on 
the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.* 
Under  his  prompting,  no  doubt,  Lincoln  now 
perhaps  thought  it  possible  to  bring  his  per- 
sonal influence  to  bear  on  the  Virginia  con- 
vention. He  authorized  Seward  to  invite 
Summers,  or  some  equally  influential  and  de- 
termined Union  leader,  to  come  to  Washington. 
It  is  not  likely  that  he  had  any  great  faith  in 
such  an  effort;  for  the  refusal  or  neglect  of 
Sr;ott,  Gilmer,  and  Hunt  to  accept  a  cabi- 
net appointment,  offered  each  of  them  with 
more  or  less  distinctness,  had  proved  that 
Southern  Unionism  of  this  type  was  mere  lip- 
service  and  not  a  living  principle.    It  so  turned 

*Sewardto  Lincoln,  March  9,  1861.  Unpublished 
MS. 
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out  in  this  instance.  Summers,  pleading  im- 
portant business  in  the  convention,  excused 
himself  from  coming.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  he  and  others  selected  one  John  B. 
Baldwin  as  a  proper  representative,  who  came 
to  Washington  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
President  on  the  morning  of  April  4,  1861. 
There  is  a  direct  conflict  of  evidence  as  to 
what  occurred  at  this  interview.  The  witnesses 
are  Mr.  Baldwin  himself  and  Mr.  John  Minor 
Botts,  both  of  whom  gave  their  testimony 
under  oath  before  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  in  1866,  after  the  close  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  Botts  testifies  that  on  the  7th  of  April 
he  called  upon  the  President,  who  related  to 
him,  in  confidence,  that  a  week  or  ten  days 
previously  he  had  written  to  Summers  to  come 
to  Washington,  and  he,  instead  of  obeying 
the  summons,  had,  after  that  long  delay,  sent 
Baldwin.  On  Baldwin's  arrival  (on  the  5th  of 
April,  as  Botts  relates  the  story)  Lincoln  took 
him  into  a  private  room  in  the  Executive 
Mansion,  and  said  to  him  in  substance: 

Mr.  Baldwin,  why  did  you  not  come  here  sooner? 
I  have  been  waiting  and  expecting  some  of  you  gentle- 
men of  that  convention  to  come  to  me  for  more  than  a 
week  past.  I  had  a  most  important  proposition  to  make 
to  you.  But  I  am  afraid  you  have  come  too  late.  How- 
ever, I  will  make  the  proposition  now.  We  have  in 
Fort  Sumter,  with  Major  Anderson,  about  eighty  men. 
Their  provisions  are  nearly  exhausted.  I  have  not  only 
written  to  Governor  Pickens,  but  I  have  sent  a  special 
messenger t  to  him  to  say  that  I  will  not  permit  these 

tThis  messenger  was  not  sent  until  the  evening  of 
April  6th. 
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Eeople  to  starve ;  that  I  shall  send  them  provisions.  If 
e  fires  on  that  vessel,  he  will  fire  upon  an  unarmed 
vessel  loaded  with  bread.  But  I  shall  at  the  same  time 
send  a  fleet  along  with  her,  with  instructions  not  to  en- 
ter the  harbor  of  Charleston  unless  that  vessel  is  fired 
into ;  and  if  she  is,  then  the  fleet  is  to  enter  the  harbor 
and  protect  her.  Now,  Mr.  Baldwin,  that  fleet  is  now 
lying  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  will  be  ready  to 
sail  this  afternoon  at  5  o'clock ;  and  although  I  fear  it 
is  almost  too  late,  yet  I  will  submit  the  proposition 
which  I  intended  when  I  sent  for  Mr.  Summers. 
Your  convention  in  Richmond  has  been  sitting  now 
nearly  two  months,  and  all  that  they  have  done  has 
been  to  shake  the  rod  over  my  head.  You  have  recently 
taken  a  vote  in  the  Virginia  convention  on  the  right 
of  secession,  which  was  rejected  by  ninety  to  forty-five, 
a  majority  of  two-thirds,  showing  the  strength  of  the 
Union  party  in  that  convention.  If  you  will  go  back 
to  Richmond,  and  get  that  Union  majority  to  adjourn 
and  go  home  without  passing  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, so  anxious  am  I  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  this  country,  and  to  save  Virginia  and  the  other 
border  States  from  going  out,  that  I  will  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  evacuating  Fort  Sumter,  and  take  the 
chance  of  negotiating  with  the  cotton-States. 

Mr.  Botts  here  asked  how  Baldwin  received 
that  proposition. 

Sir  [replied  Lincoln,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience], 
he  would  not  listen  to  it  for  a  moment;  he  hardly 
treated  me  with  civility.  He  asked  me  what  I  meant 
by  an  adjournment ;  did  I  mean  an  adjournment  sine 
die?  Why,  of  course,  Mr.  Baldwin,  said  I.  I  mean 
an  adjournment  sine  die.  I  do  not  mean  to  assume 
such  a  responsibility  as  that  of  surrendering  that  fort 
to  the  people  of  Charleston  upon  your  adjournment, 
and  then  for  you  to  return  in  a  week  or  ten  days  and 
pass  your  ordinance  of  secession. 

Mr.  Botts  then  relates  that  he  asked  per- 
mission of  the  President  to  go  himself  and 
submit  that  proposition  to  the  Union  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  but  that  Lincoln  re- 
plied it  was  too  late,  the  fleet  had  sailed.  Fur- 
ther, that  Baldwin  returned  to  Richmond 
without  even  disclosing  the  President's  offer; 
and  that  he  eventually  became  an  active  se- 
cessionist, and  held  a  commission  in  the  rebel 
army.* 

On  the  material  point  Baldwin's  testimony 
is  directly  to  the  contrary.  He  states  that 
Seward's  messenger  reached  Richmond  April 
3d;  that  at  the  request  of  Summers  he  im- 
mediately returned  with  him  to  Washington 
and  called  on  the  President  on  the  morning 
of  April  4th ;  that  Lincoln  took  him  into  a 
private  room  and  said,  in  substance :  "lam 
afraid  you  have  come  too  late;  I  wish  you 
could  have  been  here  three  or  four  days  ago. 
Why  do  you  not  adjourn  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion ?  "  "  Adjourn  it  how  ?  "  asked  Baldwin. 
"  Do  you  mean  sine  die  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said  Lincoln ; 
sine  die.  Why  do  you  not  adjourn  it?  It  is  a 

*  Testimony  of  John  Minor  Botts.  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reconstruction,  1st  sess.  39th  Cong. 

t  Testimony  of  John  B.  Baldwin.  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reconstruction,  1st  sess.  39th  Cong. 
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standing  menace  to  me  which  embarrasses 
me  very  much." 

Baldwin  then  relates  how  he  made  a  gran- 
diloquent speech  to  the  President  about  the 
balance  of  power,  the  safeguards  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  self-respect  of  the  conven- 
tion; that  the  Union  members  had  a  clear 
majority  of  nearly  three  to  one ;  they  were  con- 
trolling it  for  conservative  results,  and  desired 
to  have  their  hands  upheld  by  a  conciliatory 
policy ;  that  if  he  had  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent's thumb  and  finger  for  five  minutes  he 
could  settle  the  whole  question.  He  would 
issue  a  proclamation,  call  a  national  conven- 
tion, and  withdraw  the  forces  from  Sumter  and 
Pickens.  But  Mr.  Baldwin  declares  and  reit- 
erates that  he  received  from  Mr.  Lincoln  "  no 
pledge,  no  undertaking,  no  offer,  no  promise 
of  any  sort."  "  I  am  as  clear  in  my  recollec- 
tions," he  says,  "  as  it  is  possible  to  be  under 
the  circumstances,  that  he  made  no  such  sug- 
gestion as  I  understood  it,  and  said  nothing 
from  which  I  could  infer  it."  t  % 

A  careful  analysis  and  comparison  with  es- 
tablished data  show  many  discrepancies  and 
errors  in  the  testimony  of  both  these  witnesses. 
Making  due  allowances  for  the  ordinary  de- 
fects of  memory,  and  especially  for  the  strong 
personal  and  political  bias  and  prejudice  under 
which  they  both  received  their  impressions, 
the  substantial  truth  probably  lies  midway 
between  their  extreme  contradictory  state- 
ments. The  actual  occurrence  may  therefore 
be  summed  up  about  as  follows : 

Mr.  Seward  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
Unionism  and  latent  loyalty  of  Virginia  and 
the  border  States.  He  wished  by  conciliation 
to  re-awaken  and  build  it  up;  and  thereby  not 
merely  retain  these  States,  but  make  them  the 
instruments,  and  this  feeling  the  agency,  to 
undermine  rebellion  and  finally  reclaim  the 
cotton- States.  Lincoln  did  not  fully  share  this 
optimism;  nevertheless  he  desired  to  avoid 
actual  conflict,  and  was  willing  to  make  any  ex- 
perimental concession  which  would  not  involve 
the  actual  loss  or  abandonment  of  military  or 
political  advantage.  The  acts  of  the  previous 
Administration  had  placed  Fort  Sumter  in  a 
peril  from  which,  so  the  military  authorities 
declared,  he  could  not  extricate  it.  His  Cab- 
inet advised  its  evacuation.  Public  opinion 
would  justify  him  in  sacrificing  the  fort  to  save 
the  garrison.  He  had  ordered  Fort  Pickens 
reenforced;  he  was  daily  awaiting  news  of 
the  execution  of  his  announced  policy  to 
"  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  "  the  Government 
posts.  Pickens  once  triumphantly  secured,  the 

%  The  article  "  A  Piece  of  Secret  History,"  in  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly"  for  April,  1875,  contains  only 
the  substance  of  Baldwin's  testimony  before  the  Re- 
construction Committee. 
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loss  of  Sumter  could  be  borne.  But  might  not 
the  loss  oi  Sumter  be  compensated?  Might 
he  not  utilize  that  severe  necessity,  and  make 
it  the  lever  to  procure  the  adjournment  of  the 
Virginia  convention,  which,  to  use  his  own 
figure,  was  daily  shaking  the  rod  over  his  head  ? 
This  we  may  assume  was  his  reasoning  and 
purpose  when  about  March  20th,  either  directly 
or  through  Seward,  he  invited  Summers,  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Union  members 
of  the  convention,  to  Washington. 

Summers,  however,  hesitated,  delayed,  and 
finally  refused  to  come.  His  plea  of  business 
was  evidently  a  pretext,  not  a  valid  excuse. 
Meanwhile  things  had  changed.  The  anxiously- 
looked-for  news  of  the  reenforcement  of  Fort 
Pickens  did  not  arrive.  The  Cabinet  once  more 
voted,  and  changed  its  advice.  The  President 
ordered  the  preparation  of  the  Sumter  expedi- 
tion. A  second  expedition  to  Fort  Pickens 
had  been  begun.  Another  perplexing  com- 
plication, to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  had  oc- 
curred. At  this  juncture  Baldwin  made  his 
appearance,  but  clearly  he  had  come  too  late. 
By  this  time  (April  4,  1861)  his  presence  was 
an  embarrassment,  and  not  a  relief.  Fully  to 
inform  him  of  the  situation  was  hazardous,  im- 
possible; to  send  him  back  without  explana- 
tion was  impolite  and  would  give  alarm  at 
Richmond.  Lincoln  therefore  opened  conver- 
sation with  him,  manifesting  sufficient  personal 
trust  to  explain  what  he  intended  to  have  told 
Summers.  This  called  forth  Baldwin's  dog- 
matic and  dictatorial  rejoinder,  from  which 
Lincoln  discovered  two  things:  first,  that  Bald- 
win was  only  an  embryo  secessionist;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  Virginia  convention  was  little 
else  than  a  warming-pan  for  the  rebellion. 
Hence  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  interview, 
and  the  unexplained  silence  at  Richmond. 

PREMIER    OR    PRESIDENT  ? 

At  noon  on  the  29th  of  March  the  Cabinet 
assembled  and  once  more  took  up  the  all-ab- 
sorbing question  of  Sumter.  All  the  elements 
of  the  problem  were  now  before  them — Ander- 
son's condition  and  the  prospects  of  relief  as 
newly  reported  by  Fox ;  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  Charleston  as  described  by  Hurl- 
but;  the  Attorney-General's  presentation  of 
the  legal  aspects  of  an  attempt  at  collecting 
the  customs  on  shipboard  ;  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury's  statement  of  the  condition  and 
resources  of  the  revenue  service ;  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  to  what  ships 
of  war  he  could  supply  to  blockade  the  port 
of  Charleston ;    and,  finally,  the  unexpected 

*  Bates,  diary.    Unpublished  MS. 

t  Seward,  memorandum.    Unpublished  MS. 

t  Chase,  memorandum.    Unpublished  MS. 


attitude  of  General  Scott  in  advising  the  evac- 
uation of  Fort  Pickens.  All  these  features 
called  out  so  much  and  such  varied  discussion, 
that  at  length  the  Attorney-General,  taking  up 
a  pen,  rapidly  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  a  short 
summing-up  of  his  own  conclusions.  This  he 
read  aloud  to  the  President,  who  thereupon 
asked  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  do 
the  same.*  They  all  complied,  and  we  have 
therefore  the  exact  record  of  the  matured 
opinions  of  the  Cabinet  members  then  present. 
The  importance  of  the  occasion  renders  these 
memoranda  of  enduring  interest.  Placed  in 
their  order  they  read  as  follows  : 
By  Mr.  Seward : 

First.  The  dispatch  of  an  expedition  to  supply  or 
reenforce  Sumter  would  provoke  an  attack,  and  so  in- 
volve a  war  at  that  point. 

The  fact  of  preparation  for  such  an  expedition  would 
inevitably  transpire  and  would  therefore  precipitate 
the  war  —  and  probably  defeat  the  object.  I  do  not 
think  it  wise  to  provoke  a  civil  war  beginning  at 
Charleston  and  in  rescue  of  an  untenable  position. 

Therefore  I  advise  against  the  expedition  in  every 
view. 

Second.  I  would  call  in  Captain  M.  C.  Meigs  forth- 
with. Aided  by  his  counsel  I  would  at  once  and  at 
every  cost  prepare  for  a  war  at  Pensacola  and  Texas, 
to  be  taken,  however,  only  as  a  consequence  of  main- 
taining the  possessions  and  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

Third.  I  would  instruct  Major  Anderson  to  retire 
from  Sumter  forthwith,  t 

By  Mr.   Chase  : 

If  war  is  to  be  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  to 
provision  Fort  Sumter,  war  will  just  as  certainly  re- 
sult from  the  attempt  to  maintain  possession  of  Fort 
Pickens. 

I  am  clearly  in  favor  of  maintaining  Fort  Pickens, 
and  just  as  clearly  in  favor  of  provisioning  Fort  Sum- 
ter. 

If  that  attempt  be  resisted  by  military  force  Fort 
Sumter  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  reenforced. 

If  war  is  to  be  the  result,  I  perceive  no  reason  why 
it  may  not  be  best  begun  in  consequence  of  military  re- 
sistance to  the  efforts  of  the  Administration  to  sustain 
troops  of  the  Union  stationed,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Government,  in  a  fort  of  the  Union,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  service.  % 

By  Mr.  Welles : 

I  concur  in  the  proposition  to  send  an  armed  force 
off  Charleston,  with  supplies  of  provisions  and  rein- 
forcements for  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  of 
communicating  at  the  proper  time  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  to  provision  the  fort,  peaceably  if  un- 
molested. There  is  little  probability  that  this  will  be 
permitted,  if  the  opposing  forces  can  prevent  it.  An 
attempt  to  force  in  provisions  without  reenforcing  the 
garrison  at  the  same  time  might  not  be  advisable  ;  but 
armed  resistance  to  a  peaceable  attempt  to  send  pro- 
visions to  one  of  our  own  forts  will  justify  the  Govern- 
ment in  using  all  the  power  at  its  command  to  reenforce 
the  garrison  and  furnish  the  necessary  supplies. 

Fort  Pickens  and  other  places  retained  should  be 
strengthened  by  additional  troops,  and,  if  possible,  made 
impregnable. 

The  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  and  on  the  Southern 
coast  should  be  increased.  Accounts  are  published  that 
vessels  having  on  board  marketable  products  for  the 
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crews  of  the  squadron  at  Pensacola  are  seized  —  the 
inhabitants  we  know  are  prohibited  from  furnishing  the 
ships  with  provisions  or  water  ;  and  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  assert 
and  maintain  its  authority.* 

By  Mr.  Smith : 

Viewing  the  question  whether  Fort  Sumter  shall 
be  evacuated  as  a  political  one,  I  remark  that  the  effect 
of  its  evacuation  upon  the  public  mind  will  depend  upon 
the  concurrent  and  subsequent  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  it  shall  be  understood  that  by  its  evacuation 
we  intend  to  acknowledge  our  inability  to  enforce  the 
laws,  and  our  intention  to  allow  treason  and  rebellion 
to  run  its  course,  the  measure  will  be  extremely  disas- 
trous and  the  Administration  will  become  very  unpopu- 
lar. If,  however,  the  country  can  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  fort  is  abandoned  from  necessity,  and  at  the 
same  time  Fort  Pickens  and  other  forts  in  our  posses- 
sion shall  be  defended,  and  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment vindicated,  the  measure  will  be  popular  and  the 
country  will  sustain  the  Administration. 

Believing  that  Fort  Sumter  cannot  be  defended,  1 
regard  its  evacuation  as  a  necessity,  and  I  advise  that 
Major  Anderson's  command  shall  be  unconditionally 
withdrawn. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  adopt  the  most  vigorous 
measures  for  the  defense  of  the  other  forts,  and  if  we 
have  the  power  I  would  blockade  the  Southern  ports, 
and  enforce  the  collection  of  the  revenue  with  all  the 
power  of  the  Government,  t 

By  Mr.  Blair : 

First.  As  regards  General  Scott,  I  have  no  confi- 
dence in  his  judgment  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  His 
political  views  control  his  judgment,  and  his  course  as 
remarked  on  by  the  President  shows  that,  whilst  no 
one  will  question  his  patriotism,  the  results  are  the 
same  as  if  he  was  in  fact  traitorous. 

Second.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  possible  to  re- 
lieve Fort  Sumter.  It  ought  to  be  relieved  without  ref- 
erence to  Pickens  or  any  other  possession.  South 
Carolina  is  the  head  and  front  of  this  rebellion,  and 
when  that  State  is  safely  delivered  from  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  it  will  strike  a  blow  against  our 
authority  from  which  it  will  take  years  of  bloody  strife 
to  recover. 

Third.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  unwilling  to  share 
in  the  responsibility  of  such  a  policy.  % 

By  Mr.  Bates: 

It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  Fort  Pickens  and  Key 
West  ought  to  be  reenforced  and  supplied,  so  as  to  look 
down  opposition  at  all  hazards  —  and  this  whether 
Fort  Sumter  be  or  be  not  evacuated. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  naval 
force  kept  upon  the  Southern  coast  sufficient  to  com- 
mand it,  and  if  need  be  actually  close  any  port  that 
practically  ought  to  be  closed,  whatever  other  station 
is  left  unoccupied. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately established  a  line  of  light,  fast-running  vessels, 
to  pass  as  rapidly  as  possible  between  New  York  or 
Norfolk  at  the  North  and  Key  West  or  other  point  in 
the  Gulf  at  the  South. 

As  to  Fort  Sumter  —  I  think  the  time  is  come  either 
to  evacuate  or  relieve  it.  § 


The  majority  opinion  of  the  Cabinet  on  the 
15th  of  March  had  been  against  the  expedi- 
ency of  an  attempt  to  provision  Fort  Sumter; 
but  now,  after  a  lapse  of  two  weeks,  the  feel- 
ing was  changed  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
measure.  Irrespective  of  this  fresh  advice,  how- 
ever, the  President's  own  opinion  was  already 
made  up.  On  the  day  previous  he  had  in- 
structed Captain  Fox  to  prepare  him  a  short 
order  for  the  ships,  men,  and  supplies  he 
would  need  for  his  expedition,  ||  and  that  offi- 
cer complied  with  characteristic  and  promis- 
ing brevity : 

Steamers  Pocahontas  at  Norfolk,  Pawnee  at  Wash- 
ington, Harriet  Lane  at  New  York,  to  be  under  sail- 
ing orders  for  sea,  with  stores,  etc.,  for  one  month. 
Three  hundred  men  to  be  kept  ready  for  departuie 
from  on  board  the  receiving  ships  at  New  York. 
Two  hundred  men  to  be  ready  to  leave  Governor's 
Island  in  New  York.  Supplies  for  twelve  months  for 
one  hundred  men  to  be  put  in  portable  shape,  ready 
for  instant  shipping.  A  large  steamer  and  three  tugs 
conditionally  engaged.  51 

The  Cabinet  meeting  over,  the  President 
wrote  at  the  bottom  of  this  preliminary  req- 
uisition the  following  order  to  the  Secretary 
of  War :  "  Sir :  I  desire  that  an  expedition, 
to  move  by  sea,  be  got  ready  to  sail  as  early 
as  the  6th  of  April  next,  the  whole  accord- 
ing to  memorandum  attached,  and  that  you 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
that  object."  **  This  order  and  its  duplicate 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ft  duly  signed 
and  transmitted  to  the  two  departments,  Cap- 
tain Fox  hurried  away  to  New  York  to  super- 
intend the  further  details  of  preparation  in 
person. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  President's  or- 
der is  simply  to  prepare  the  expedition ;  "  which 
expedition,"  in  his  own  language,  was  "  in- 
tended to  be  ultimately  used  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances."  \\  But  he  was  by  this 
time  convinced  that  the  necessity  would  arise. 
Nothing  had  yet  been  heard  from  the  order 
to  reenforce  Fort  Pickens  sent  two  weeks  pre- 
viously ;  on  the  contrary,  there  were  rumors 
through  the  Southern  newspapers  that  the 
Brooklyn,  containing  the  troops,  had  left  her 
anchorage  off  Pensacola  and  gone  to  Key 
West.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  first  trans- 
ferred her  troops  to  the  Sabine;  but  this  was 
not  and  could  not  be  known,  and  the  neces- 
sary inference  was  that  the  Brooklyn  had  car- 
ried them  away  with  her.  The  direction  to 
land  them  would  therefore  unavoidably  fail, 
and   both   Sumter  and  Pickens  be  thus  left 
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within  the  grasp  of  the  secessionists.  Such 
was  the  contingency  which  had  decided  the 
President  to  prepare  the  Sumter  expedi- 
tion.* 

The  logic  of  daily  events  had  by  this  time 
also  wrought  a  change  in  the  mind  of  Sew- 
ard. In  his  written  opinion  of  March  15th 
he  had  declared,  "  I  would  not  provoke  war 
in  any  way  now  "  ;  but  on  the  29th,  apparently 
alarmed,  like  the  rest,  at  the  advice  of  General 
Scott  to  make  further  concession  to  the  rebels, 
he  wrote,  "  I  would  at  once,  and  at  every  cost, 
prepare  for  a  war  at  Pensacola  and  Texas." 
That  very  afternoon,  as'  he  had  suggested  in 
this  same  paper,  he  brought  Captain  M.  C. 
Meigs,  the  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  the 
work  on  the  new  wings  of  the  Capitol  build- 
ing, to  the  President.  One  reason  for  select- 
ing him,  in  addition  to  his  special  training  and 
acknowledged  merit,  was  that  he  had  in  Jan- 
uary personally  accompanied  the  reinforce- 
ments then  sent  to  Key  West  and  Tortugas. 
On  the  way  to  and  from  the  President's,  Sew- 
ard explained  to  Meigs  that  he  wished  the 
President  to  see  some  military  man  who  would 
not  talk  politics ;  that  they  had  Scott  and  Tot- 
ten,  but  no  one  would  think  of  putting  either 
of  those  old  men  on  horseback.  They  were 
in  a  difficulty.  Scott  had  advised  giving  up 
both  Sumter  and  Pickens.  For  his  part,  his 
policy  had  been  to  give  up  Sumter;  but  he 
wished  to  hold  Pickens,  making  the  fight 
there  and  in  Texas,  throwing  the  burden  of 
the  war,  which  all  men  of  sense  saw  must 
come,  upon  those  who,  by  revolting,  had  pro- 
voked it.  t 

The  President  talked  freely  with  Captain 
Meigs,  and  after  some  inquiries  about  Sumter 
asked  him  whether  Fort  Pickens  could  be  held. 
Meigs  replied,  "  Certainly,  if  the  navy  would 
do  its  duty."  The  President  then  asked  him 
whether  he  could  go  down  there  again  and 
take  general  command  of  those  three  great 
fortresses,  Taylor,  Jefferson,  and  Pickens,  and 
keep  them  safe.  Meigs  answered  that  he  was 
only  a  captain,  and  could  not  command  the 
majors  who  were  there.  Here  Seward  broke 
in  with  :  "  I  understand  how  that  is ;  Cap- 
tain Meigs  must  be  promoted."  "  But  there 
is  no  vacancy,"  answered  the  modest  captain. 
Mr.  Seward,  however,  made  light  of  all  diffi- 
culties, and  told  the  President  if  he  wanted 
this  thing  done  to  put  it  in  Meigs's  charge. 
When  Pitt  wished  to  conquer  Canada,  he 
said,  he  sent  for  a  young  man  whom  he  had 
noticed  in  the  society  of  London,  and  told 
him  to  take  Quebec, —  to  ask  for  the  neces- 
sary means  and  do  it, —  and  it  was  done. 
Would  the  President  do  this  now  ?     Lincoln 

*  Lincoln,  Message  to  Congress,  July  4, 1861. 
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replied  he  would  consider  it,  and  let  him  know 
in  a  day  or  two. 

Two  days  afterward  (Sunday,  March  31st) 
Meigs  was  about  starting  for  church  when 
Colonel  Keyes,  General  Scott's  military  sec- 
retary, called  and  took  him  to  Mr.  Seward, 
who  requested  them  to  go  forthwith  and  in 
consultation  with  General  Scott  to  put  upon 
paper  an  estimate  and  project  for  relieving  and 
holding  Fort  Pickens,  and  to  bring  it  to  the 
President  before  4  o'clock  that  afternoon.  The 
two  officers  went  directly  to  the  engineer's 
bureau  to  inspect  the  necessary  charts  of  Pen- 
sacola Harbor  and  drawings  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  over  these  they  matured  their  plans. 
The  rapid  lapse  of  the  few  hours  allowed  com- 
pelled them  to  report  back  to  the  President 
before  seeing  General  Scott.  Lincoln  heard 
them  read  their  paper,  and  then  directed  them 
to  submit  it  to  the  general.  "  Tell  him,"  said 
he,  "  that  I  wish  this  thing  done,  and  not  to  let 
it  fail  unless  he  can  show  that  I  have  refused 
him  something  he  asked  for  as  necessary."  f 
The  officers  obeyed,  and  on  the  way  encoun- 
tered Mr.  Seward,  who  went  with  them.  "  Gen- 
eral Scott,"  said  he,  on  entering  the  old  sol- 
dier's presence,  "  you  have  formally  reported 
to  the  President  your  advice  to  evacuate  Fort 
Pickens ;  notwithstanding  this,  I  now  come 
to  bring  you  his  order,  as  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  reenforce  and  hold 
it  to  the  last  extremity."  The  old  general  had 
his  political  crotchets,  but  he  was  at  heart  a 
soldier  and  a  disciplinarian.  "  Sir,"  replied  he, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  "  the 
great  Frederick  used  to  say,  '  When  the  king 
commands,  all  things  are  possible.'  It  shall 
be  done."  Meigs  and  Keyes  submitted  their 
plan,  which  he  approved  in  the  main,  adding 
a  few  details  they  had  in  their  haste  over- 
looked ;  the  project  was  further  discussed  and 
definitely  adopted. 

Fort  Pickens  stands  on  the  western  extremity 
of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  and  serves,  in  connec- 
tion with  its  twin  fort,  McRae,  on  the  mainland 
opposite,  to  guard  the  entrance  to  Pensacola 
Harbor.  But  in  this  case  the  two  forts  in- 
tended to  render  mutual  assistance  were  held 
by  opposing  forces,  bent  not  upon  protecting 
but  upon  destroying  each  other,  and  restrained 
only  by  the  existence  of  the  "  Sumter  and 
Pickens  truce,"  described  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter. So  far  as  a  mere  cannonade  might  go, 
Pickens  was  perhaps  as  strong  as  McRae ;  but 
Lieutenant  Slemmer  in  Pickens  had  only  a: 
handful  of  Union  men,  forty-six  soldiers  and 
thirty  ordinary  seamen  all  told,  while  some 
thousands  of  rebels  were  either  encamped  01 
within  reach  of  the  secession  General  Bragg 
himself  a  trained  and  skillful  soldier.  The  chief 
danger  was  that  Bragg  might  organize  a  largf 
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body  of  men,  and  by  means  of  boats,  crossing 
the  bay  at  night  or  in  a  fog,  carry  Fort  Pick- 
ens by  a  sudden  assault  long  before  the  rein- 
forcements in  the  Union  fleet  could  be  landed, 
as  they  were  by  the  terms  of  the  truce  author- 
ized to  do  in  such  an  emergency.  The  sub- 
stance of  Meigs's  plan  was, that  while  a  transport 
vessel  bearing  troops  and  stores  landed  them 
at  Fort  Pickens,  outside  the  harbor,  a  ship-of- 
war,  arriving  simultaneously,  should  boldly 
steam  past  the  hostile  batteries  of  Fort  McRae, 
enter  the  harbor,  and  take  up  such  a  position 
within  as  to  be  able  to  prevent  any  crossing 
or  landing  by  the  rebels.  The  ship  destined 
to  run  the  batteries  would  necessarily  encoun- 
ter considerable  peril,  not  only  from  the  guns 
of  McRae,  but  also  from  those  of  Fort  Bar- 
rancas and  supposed  batteries  at  the  navy 
yard  —  all,  like  McRae,  on  the  mainland,  and 
forming  part  of  the  harbor  defenses. 

For  such  cooperation  Meigs  needed  a 
young,  talented,  and  daring  naval  officer,  and 
accordingly  he  made  choice  of  Lieutenant 
David  D.  Porter,  a  companion  and  intimate 
friend,  who,  as  he  believed,  combined  the  req- 
uisite qualities. 

One  important  characteristic  of  this  Pickens 
expedition  was  to  be  its  secrecy.  Seward  in 
his  argument  on  Sumter  had  much  insisted 
that  preparation  for  reenforcement  would  un- 
avoidably come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reb- 
els, and  enable  them  to  find  means  to  oppose 
it.  This  argument  applied  with  even  greater 
force  to  Fort  Pickens ;  the  rebels  controlled 
both  the  post  and  the  telegraph  throughout 
the  South,  and  it  was  thought  that  upon  the 
first  notice  of  hostile  design  Bragg  would 
assault  and  overwhelm  the  fort.  Besides,  the 
orders  transmitted  through  regular  channels 
two  weeks  before  had  apparently  failed.  But 
now  that  the  ships  to  supply  Sumter  were 
being  got  ready,  it  was  doubtless  thought 
that  under  this  guise  the  Pickens  relief  could 
be  prepared  without  suspicion.  On  Mon- 
day, April  i,  1 86 1,  Captain  Meigs,  Colonel 
Keyes,  and  Lieutenant  Porter  were  busy,  un- 
der the  occasional  advice  of  Seward  and  Gen- 
eral Scott,  in  perfecting  the  details  of  their 
plans  and  in  drawing  up  the  formal  orders 
required.  These  were  in  due  time  signed  by 
the  President  himself,  it  being  part  of  the  plan 
that  no  one  but  the  officers  named,  not  even 
the  Secretaries  of  War  or  Navy,  should  have 
knowledge  of  them.*  This  was  an  error  which 
only  the  anomalous  condition  and  extreme 
peril  of  the  Government  would  have  drawn 
Lincoln  into,  and  it  was  never  repeated.  He 
doubtless  supposed  they  were  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  Sumter  plans,  especially  as  Gen- 
eral Scott's  written  request  for  his   signature 
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accompanied  the  papers  —  the  general  being 
perfectly  cognizant  of  both  expeditions. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  April  1,  1861. 

Dear  Sir:  The  immediate  departure  of  a  war 
steamer,  with  instructions  to  enter  Pensacola  Harbor 
and  use  all  measures  in  his  power  to  prevent  any  at- 
tack from  the  mainland  upon  Fort  Pickens,  is  of  prime 
importance.  If  the  President,  as  Commander-in-chief, 
will  issue  the  order  of  which  I  inclose  a  draft,  an  im- 
portant step  towards  the  security  of  Fort  Pickens  will 
be  taken.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant,  Winfield  Scott. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  etc.  \ 

But  although  useful  to  secrecy,  this  course 
was  bound  to  produce  confusion  and  bad 
discipline;  and  such  was  its  immediate  result.. 
That  afternoon  the  commandant  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  received  two  telegrams,  in  very 
similar  language,  directing  him  to  "  fit  out  the 
Powhatan  to  go  to  sea  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment."  One  was  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  other  by  the  President ;  the 
former  intending  the  ship  to  go  to  Sumter,  the 
latter  to  Pickens,  and  neither  being  aware  of 
the  other's  action.  Neither  had  reason  to  an- 
ticipate any  such  conflict  of  orders  :  the  Pow- 
hatan was  not  included  in  Fox's  original  req- 
uisition, and  Meigs  did  not  even  know  that  the 
Sumter  expedition  was  being  prepared. 

On  the  same  afternoon  several  additional 
orders,  made  out  under  Seward's  supervision, 
were  brought  to  Lincoln.  Supposing  they  all 
related  to  this  enterprise,  he  signed  them  with- 
out reading ;  but  it  soon  turned  out  that  two 
of  them  related  to  a  matter  altogether  differ- 
ent. These  orders  changed  the  duty  of  several 
naval  officers :  Captain  Pendergrast  was  to  be 
sent  to  Vera  Cruz  on  account  of  "  important 
complications  in  our  foreign  relations";  and 
Captain  Stringham  was  to  go  to  Pensacola. 

When  these  last-mentioned  orders  reached 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  and  immediately 
transmitted,  that  official  was  not  only  greatly 
mystified  but  very  seriously  troubled  in  mind. 
He  hastened  to  the  President,  whom  he  found 
alone  in  the  executive  office,  writing.  "  What 
have  I  done  wrong  ?  "  Lincoln  inquired  play- 
fully, as  he  raised  his  head,  and  with  his  ever- 
accurate  intuition  read  trouble  in  the  counte- 
nance of  his  Secretary.  Mr.  Welles  presented 
the  anomalous  papers  and  asked  what  they 
meant;  he  had  heard  of  no  "foreign  compli- 
cations," and  he  preferred  Stringham  in  his 
present  duty. 

The  President  [says  Mr.  Welles]  expressed  as 
much  surprise  as  I  felt,  that  he  had  signed  and  sent 
me  such  a  document.  He  said  Mr.  Seward,  with  two 
or  three  young  men,  had  been  there  through  the 
day  on  a  matter  which  Mr.  Seward  had  much  at  heart ; 
that  he  had  yielded  to  the  project  of  Mr.  Seward,  but 
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as  it  involved  considerable  detail,  and  he  had  his  hands 
full,  and  more  too.  he  had  left  Mr.  Seward  to  prepare 
the  necessary  papers.  These  papers  he  had  signed, 
some  of  them  without  reading,  trusting  entirely  to 
Mr.  Seward,  for  he  could  not  undertake  to  read  all 
papers  presented  to  him  ;  and  if  he  could  not  trust 
the  Secretary  of  State,  whom  could  he  rely  upon  in  a 
public  matter  that  concerned  us  all  ?  He  seemed  dis- 
inclined to  disclose  or  dwell  on  the  project,  but  assured 
me  he  never  would  have  s;gned  that  paper  had  he  been 
aware  oi  its  contents,  much  of  which  had  no  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Seward's  scheme.  .  .  .  The  Presi- 
dent reiterated  they  were  not  his  instructions,  and 
wished  me  distinctly  to  understand  they  were  not, 
though  his  name  was  appended  to  them  —  said  the 
paper  was  an  improper  one — that  he  wished  me  to 
give  it  no  more  consideration  than  I  thought  proper  — 
treat  it  as  canceled — -as  if  it  had  never  been  written.* 

Mr.  Welles  acted  upon  this  verbal  assurance, 
and  was  highly  gratified  that  the  President 
thus  corrected  what  he  felt  to  be  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Navy 
Department.  Nevertheless  it  is  apparent  that 
he  had  his  doubts  whether  Lincoln  had  fully 
and  unreservedly  given  him  his  confidence  in 
this  affair.  In  these  surmises  he  was  correct; 
a  circumstance  had  occurred  between  the 
President  and  Seward  which  the  former  could 
not  communicate,  and  so  far  as  is  known  never 
did  communicate  to  any  person  but  his  private 
secretary,  and  of  which  the  President's  private 
papers  have  also  preserved  the  interesting  rec- 
ord. In  order  rightly  to  understand  it,  a  brief 
glance  at  contemporary  affairs  is  needful. 

It  will  hardly  be  possible  for  the  readers  of 
history  in  our  day  to  comprehend  the  state  of 
public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  during 
the  month  of  March,  1861.  The  desire  for 
peace  ;  the  hope  of  compromise;  the  persistent 
disbelief  in  the  extreme  purposes  of  the  South  ; 
and,  strongest  of  all,  a  certain  national  leth- 
argy, utterly  impossible  to  account  for, —  all 
marked  a  positive  decadence  in  patriotic  feel- 
ings. The  phenomenon  is  attested  not  only  in 
the  records  of  many  public  men  willing  to 
abandon  constitutional  landmarks  and  to  sac- 
rifice elementary  rights  of  mankind,  but  also 
shown  in  the  words  and  example  of  military 
officers  like  Scott  and  Anderson  in  their  con- 
senting to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  truths  and 
principles  of  their  own  profession, —  that  it  is 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  repel  menaces 
as  well  as  blows,  and  that  building  batteries 
is  as  effective  and  aggressive  war  as  firing  can- 
non-balls. 

This  perversion  of  public  opinion  in  fact 
extended  back  to  the  meeting  of  Congress  in 
December.  Under  the  spell  of  such  a  politi- 
cal nightmare  the  revolution  had  been  half  ac- 
complished. The  Union  flag  had  been  fired 
upon,  the  Federal  laws  defied,  the  secession 
government  organized  and  inaugurated.    The 

*  Welles,  in  "  Galaxy,"  November,  1870. 


work  of  the  conspirators  was  done,  but  the 
popular  movement  had  not  yet  fully  ratified 
it.  Ours  is  preeminently  a  country  of  mass 
meetings  and  conventions,  of  high-sounding 
resolves  and  speeches  of  flaming  rhetoric.  Per- 
haps their  constant  recurrence  makes  us  less 
critical  than  we  ought  to  be  in  scanning  their 
real  or  fictitious  value.  Because  a  certain  num- 
ber of  delegates  assembled  at  Montgomery 
and  framed  a  paper  government,  it  did  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  people  of  the  cotton- 
States  stood  behind  them.  In  this  case  it  was 
even  so ;  but  the  military  thrall  by  which  rev- 
olution swept  away  conservatism  was  not  un- 
derstood by  the  North.  The  difficult  problem 
was  presented  to  the  Lincoln  administration, 
not  alone  whether  it  should  endeavor  to  knock 
down  the  revolutionary  edifice  half  built,  but 
also  whether  such  an  effort  might  not  excite 
the  whole  Southern  people  to  rise  en  masse  to 
complete  it.  The  disease  of  rebellion  existing 
in  an  advanced  stage,  could  the  cure  be  best 
effected  with  sedatives  or  irritants  ? 

From  our  point  of  view  the  answer  is  easy; 
but  it  was  not  of  so  ready  solution  in  March, 
1 86 1.  Lincoln  in  his  hesitation  to  provision 
Sumter  at  all  hazards  was  not  executing  his 
own  inclinations,  but  merely  submitting  to 
what  for  the  time  seemed  the  military  and, 
more  than  all,  the  political  necessities  of  the 
hour.  The  Buchanan  administration  had  first 
refused  and  then  postponed  succor  to  the  fort. 
Congress  had  neglected  to  provide  measures 
and  means  for  coercion.  The  conservative 
sentiment  of  the  country  protested  loudly 
against  everything  but  concession.  His  own 
Cabinet  was  divided  in  council.  The  times 
were  "  out  of  joint."  Public  opinion  was  awry. 
Treason  was  applauded  and  patriotism  re- 
buked. Laws  were  held  to  be  offenses,  and 
officials  branded  as  malefactors.  In  Lincoln's 
own  forcible  simile,  sinners  were  "  calling  the 
righteous  to  repentance." 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  during  the 
month  of  March,  1 86 1 , Lincoln  did  not  yet  know 
the  men  who  composed  his  Cabinet.  Neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  they  know  him.  He 
recognized  them  as  governors,  senators,  and 
statesmen,  while  they  yet  looked  upon  him  as 
a  simple  frontier  lawyer  at  most,  and  a  rival  to 
whom  chance  had  transferred  the  honor  they 
felt  to  be  due  to  themselves.  The  recognition 
and  establishment  of  intellectual  rank  is  diffi- 
cult and  slow.  Perhaps  the  first  real  question 
of  the  Lincoln  cabinet  was, "  Who  is  the  great- 
est man  ?  "  It  is  pretty  safe  to  assert  that  no 
one  —  not  even  he  himself —  believed  it  was 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  understand  and  explain 
acts  done  and  acts  omitted  during  that  mem- 
orable month. 


PREMIER    OR   PRESIDENT? 
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In  this  state  of  affairs  the  policy  of  the  new 
Administration  was  necessarily  passive,  ex- 
pectant, cautious,  and  tentative.  Other  causes 
contributed  to  their  embarrassments.  The 
change  from  a  long  Democratic  to  a  Republi- 
can regime  involved  a  sweeping  change  of 
functionaries  and  subordinates.  The  impend- 
ing revolution  made  both  sides  suspicious  and. 
vindictive ;  the  new  appointees  could  not,  as 
in  ordinary  times,  lean  upon  the  experience 
and  routine  knowledge  of  the  old.  Passion 
swayed  the  minds  of  men.  There  was  little 
calm  reasoning  or  prudent  counsel.  The  new 
party  was  not  yet  homogeneous.  A  certain 
friction  mutually  irritated  Republicans  of  Whig, 
of  Democratic,  or  of  Free-soil  antecedents 
against  each  other.  Douglas  was  artfully  lead- 
ing a  Senate  debate  to  foster  and  strengthen 
the  anti-war  feeling  of  the  North.  The  Cabinet 
had  not  become  a  working  unit.  Each  Cabi- 
net minister  was  beset  by  a  horde  of  applicants, 
by  over-officious  friends,  by  pressing  and  most 
contradictory  advice. 

Seward  naturally  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
new  Cabinet.  This  was  largely  warranted  by 
his  prominence  as  a  party  manager ;  his  ex- 
perience in  the  New  York  governorship  and 
in  the  United  States  Senate ;  the  quieting  and 
mediating  attitude  he  had  maintained  during 
the  winter;  the  influence  he  was  supposed  to 
wield  over  the  less  violent  Southerners ;  the  in- 
formation he  had  gained  from  the  Buchanan 
cabinet;  his  intimacy  with  General  Scott;  his 
acknowledged  ability  and  talent ;  his  optimism, 
which  always  breathed  hope  -and  impart- 
ed confidence.  During  the  whole  of  March 
he  had  been  busy  with  various  measures  of 
tentative  administration.  He  had  advised 
appointments,  written  diplomatic  notes  and 
circulars,  carried  *on  a  running  negotiation 
with  the  rebel  commissioners,  sought  to  es- 
tablish relations  with  the  Virginia  convention, 
sent  Lander  to  Texas  to  kindle  a  "  back  fire  " 
against  secession,  elaborated  his  policy  of 
evacuating  Sumter,  proposed  a  change  of 
party  name  and  organization,  and  set  on  foot 
the  secret  expedition  to  Fort  Pickens.  All  this 
activity,  however,  did  not  appear  to  satisfy 
his  desires  and  ambition.  His  philosophic 
vision  took  a  yet  wider  range.  He  was  eager 
to  enlarge  the  field  of  his  diplomacy  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  republic.  Regarding 
mere  partisanship  as  a  secondary  motive,  he 
was  ready  to  grapple  with  international  poli- 
tics. He  would  heal  a  provincial  quarrel  in 
the  zeal  and  fervor  of  a  continental  crusade. 
He  would  smother  a  domestic  insurrection  in 
the  blaze  and  glory  of  a  war  which  must  logic- 
ally be  a  war  of  conquest.  He  would  sup- 
plant the  slavery  question  by  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  And  who  shall  say  that  these  im- 


perial dreams  did  not  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  changing  a  threatened  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union  into  the  triumphant  an- 
nexation of  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  West 
Indies  ? 

On  this  same  first  day  of  April,  while  Meigs 
and  Porter  were  busy  with  plans  and  orders 
about  Fort  Pickens,  Seward  submitted  to  Lin- 
coln the  following  extraordinary  state  paper, 
unlike  anything  to  be  found  in  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States  : 

Some  thoughts  for  the  President's  consider- 
ation, April  1,  1861. 

First.  We  are  at  the  end  of  a  month's  administra- 
tion, and  yet  without  a  policy,  either  domestic  or  foreign. 

Second.  This,  however,  is  not  culpable,  and  it  has 
even  been  unavoidable.  The  presence  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  need  to  meet  applications  for  patronage,  have 
prevented  attention  to  other  and  more  grave  matters. 

Third.  But  further  delay  to  adopt  and  prosecute 
our  policies  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  would 
not  only  bring  scandal  on  the  Administration,  but  dan- 
ger upon  the  country. 

Fourth.  To  do  this  we  must  dismiss  the  applicants 
for  office.  But  how  ?  I  suggest  that  we  make  the  local 
appointments  forthwith,  leaving  foreign  or  general  ones 
for  ulterior  and  occasional  action. 

Fifth.  The  policy  at  home.  I  am  aware  that  my 
views  are  singular,  and  perhaps  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plained. My  system  is  built  upon  this  idea  as  a  ruling 
one,  namely,  that  we  must 

Change  the  question  before  the  public  from 
one  upon  slavery,  or  about  slavery,  for  a  ques- 
tion upon  UNION  OR  DISUNION. 

In  other  words,  from  what  would  be  regarded  as  a 
party  question,  to  one  of  Patriotism  or  Union. 

The  occupation  or  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,  al- 
though not  in  fact  a  slavery  or  a  party  question,  is  so 
regarded.  Witness  the  temper  manifested  by  the  Re-" 
publicans  in  the  free  States,  and  even  by  Union  men 
in  the  South. 

I  would  therefore  terminate  it  as  a  safe  means  for 
changing  the  issue.  I  deem  it  fortunate  that  the  last  Ad- 
ministration created  the  necessity. 

For  the  rest  I  would  simultaneously  defend  and  re- 
enforce  all  the  forts  in  the  Gulf,  and  have  the  navy 
recalled  from  foreign  stations  to  be  prepared  for  a  block- 
ade.   Put  the  island  of  Key  West  under  martial  law. 

This  will  raise  distinctly  the  question  of  Union  or 
Disunion.  I  would  maintain  every  fort  and  possession 
in  the  South. 

FOR   FOREIGN   NATIONS. 

I  would  demand  explanations  from  Spain  and  France, 
categorically,  at  once. 

I  would  seek  explanations  from  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  and  send  agents  into  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral America,  to  rouse  a  vigorous  continental  spirit 
of  independence  on  this  continent  against  European 
intervention. 

And,  if  satisfactory  explanations  are  not  receivedfrom 
Spain  and  France, 

Would  convene  Congress  and  declare  war  against 
them. 

But  whatever  policy  we  adopt,  there  must  be  an  en- 
ergetic prosecution  of  it. 

For  this  purpose  it  must  be  somebody's  business  to 
pursue  and  direct  it  incessantly. 

Either  the  President  must  do  it  himself,  and  be  all 
the  while  active  in  it,  or 

Devolve  it  on  some  member  of  his  Cabinet.  Once 
adopted,  debates  on  it  must  end,  and  all  agree  and 
abide. 
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UNDER    THE   FOAM. 


It  is  not  in  my  especial  province. 
But  I  neither  seek  to  evade  nor  assume  responsi- 
bility.* 

The  conscientious  historian  must  ask  the 
reader  to  pause  and  re-read  this  most  remark- 
able and  pregnant  document.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  a  President,  and  particularly  of  a 
frank,  loyal,  and  generous  nature  like  that  of 
Lincoln,  to  receive  from  his  principal  council- 
or and  anticipated  mainstay  of  his  Adminis- 
tration such  a  series  of  proposals.  That  he 
should  delegate  his  presidential  functions  and 
authority ;  that  he  should  turn  his  back  upon 
the  party  which  elected  him ;  that  he  should  ig- 
nore the  political  battle  which  had  been  fought 
and  the  victory  for  moral  government  which 
had  been  won  ;  that  he  should  by  an  arbitrary 
act  plunge  the  nation  into  foreign  war;  that  he 
should  ask  his  rival  to  rule  in  his  stead  — all  this 
might  be  romantic  statesmanship,  but  to  the 
cool,  logical  mind  of  the  President  it  must  have 
brought  thoughts  excited  by  no  other  event  of 
his  most  eventful  life.  What  was  to  be  said  in 
answer  ?  The  tender  of  a  grave  issue  like  this 
presupposed  grave  purposes  and  determina- 
tions. Should  he  by  a  fitting  rebuke  break 
up  his  scarcely  formed  Cabinet  and  alienate 
the  most  powerful  leader  after  himself,  who 
might  perhaps  carry  with  him  the  organized 
support  of  all  the  Northern  States  which  had 
voted  for  this  rival  at  Chicago  ? 

The  President  sent  his  reply  the  same  day. 
He  armed  himself  with  his  irresistible  logic, 
his  faultless  tact,  his  limitless  patience,  his 
kindest  but  most  imperturbable  firmness.  Only 
the  "hand  of  iron  in  the  glove  of  velvet" 
could  have  written  the  following  answer: 

Executive  Mansion,  April  i,  1861. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Seward. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Since  parting  with  you  I  have  been 
considering  your  paper  dated  this  day,  and  entitled 
"Some  thoughts  for  the  President's  consideration." 
The  first  proposition  in  it  is,  "  First,  We  are  at  the 
end  of  a  month's  administration,  and  yet  without  a 
policy,  either  domestic  or  foreign." 

At  the  beginning  of  that  month,  in  the  inaugural,  I 
said,  "  The  power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold, 
occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places  belonging 
to  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and  im- 
posts." This  had  your  distinct  approval  at  the  time; 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  order  I  immediately 
gave  General  Scott,  directing  him  to  employ  every 

*  Unpublished  MS. 


means  in  his  power  to  strengthen  and  hold  the  forts, 
comprises  the  exact  domestic  policy  you  now  urge,  with 
the  single  exception  that  it  does  not  propose  to  aban- 
don Fort  Sumter. 

Again,  I  do  not  perceive  how  the  reenforcement  of 
Fort  Sumter  would  be  done  on  a  slavery  or  party  issue, 
while  that  of  Fort  Pickens  would  be  on  a  more  national 
and  patriotic  one. 

The  news  received  yesterday  in  regard  to  St.  Do- 
mingo certainly  brings  a  new  item  within  the  range  of 
our  foreign  policy ;  but  up  to  that  time  we  have  been 
preparing  circulars  and  instructions  to  ministers  and 
the  like,  all  in  perfect  harmony,  without  even  a  sugges- 
tion that  we  had  no  foreign  policy. 

Upon  your  closing  proposition,  that  "  whatever  pol- 
icy we  adopt,  there  must  be  an  energetic  prosecution 
of  it, 

"  For  this  purpose  it  must  be  somebody's  business 
to  pursue  and  direct  it  incessantly, 

"  Either  the  President  must  do  it  himself,  and  be  all 
the  while  active  in  it,  or 

"  Devolve  it  on  some  member  of  his  Cabinet.  Once 
adopted,  debates  on  it  must  end,  and  all  agree  and  abide," 
I  remark  that  if  this  must  be  done,  I  must  do  it.  When 
a  general  line  of  policy  is  adopted,  I  apprehend  there 
is  no  danger  of  its  being  changed  without  good  reason 
or  continuing  to  be  a  subject  of  unnecessary  debate; 
still,  upon  points  arising  in  its  progress  I  wish,  and 
suppose  I  am  entitled  to  have,  the  advice  of  all  the 
Cabinet. 

Your  Ob't  Serv't, 

A.  Lincoln,  t 

In  this  reply  not  a  word  is  omitted  which 
was  necessary,  and  not  a  hint  or  allusion  is 
contained  that  could  be  dispensed  with.  The 
answer  was  conclusive  and  ended  the  argu- 
ment. So  far  as  is  known,  the  affair  never 
reached  the  knowledge  of  any  other  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  or  even  the  most  intimate  of 
the  President's  friends;  nor  was  it  probably  ever 
again  alluded  to  by  either  Lincoln  or  Seward. 
Doubtless  it  needed  only  the  President's  note 
to  show  the  Secretary  of  State  how  serious  a 
fault  he  had  committed,  for  all  his  tireless 
industry  and  undivided  influence  continued  to 
be  given  for  four  long  years  to  his  chief,  not 
only  without  reserve,  but  with  a  sincere  and 
devoted  personal  attachment.  Lincoln,  on  his 
part,  easily  dismissed  the  incident  from  his 
thought  with  that  grand  and  characteristic 
charity  which  sought  only  to  cherish  the  vir- 
tues of  men  —  which  readily  recognized  the 
strength  and  acknowledged  the  services  of  his 
Secretary,  to  whom  he  unselfishly  gave,  to 
his  own  last  days,  his  generous  and  unwaver- 
ing trust. 


+  Unpublished  MS. 
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UNDER  THE    FOAM. 

LIGHTNESS  and  laughter  are  with  such  as  he 
Only  the  surf  upon  the  soul's  deep  sea ; 
Passions  of  time  but  froth  the  upper  main, 
While  far  beneath,  eternal  passions  reign. 

Charlotte  Fiske  Bates. 
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canons'  homes,  each  set  back  in  its  luxuriant 
little  garden.  To  the  north  is  another  expanse 
of  green  and  then  more  houses.  Most  of  the 
dwellings  are  of  Elizabethan  design,  or  of  one  of 
those  Queen  Anne  or  Georgian  patterns  which 
in  this  country  we  call  "colonial."  In  size  and 
shape  they  constantly  remind  us  of  things  we 
have  seen  at  home,  but  in  material  and  color 
they  are  wholly  English.  They  have  fine  red- 
tiled  roofs,  and  their  walls  are  of  brick,  or  of 
brick  and  plaster,  or  of  stone  and  flint;  and 
where  the  stones  have  been  patched  with 
ruddy  bricks  there  is  no  effort  to  conceal  the 
disparity  in  material  which  gives  so  beauti- 
ful a  variety  in  tint.  Vines  cover,  trees  em- 
bower, and  flowers  encircle  them.  The  color 
effect  as  a  whole  is  enchanting,  and  the  air 
of  mingled  dignity,  unworldliness,  and  peace 
which  broods  over  the  church  itself  broods 
over  the  dwellings  of  its  ministrants  as  well. 

Richard  Poore,  who,  as  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
founded  its  new  church,  was  the  same  who  alittle 
later,  as  bishop  of  Durham,  founded  there  the 
Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars.   It  is  unlikely  that 


he  was  in  either  case  the  architect;  and  though 
the  Early-English  style  is  used  in  both  buildings, 

it  is  so  differently  used  as  not  to  suggest  that 
their  designer  was  one  and  the  same.  The  ut- 
most simplicity  of  which  the  Lancet  Pointed 
style  is  capable  rules  at  Salisbury,  the  ut- 
most luxuriance  at  Durham  —  as  regards  not 
profuseness  of  ornament  alone  but  the  con- 
structional forms  themselves.  It  is  a  singular 
coincidence,  therefore,  but  doubtless  nothing 
more,  that  the  first  man  whom  we  know  to 
have  actually  built  at  Salisbury  —  perhaps  as 
architect,  perhaps  merely  as  clerk-of-the-works 
—  bears  the  name  of  the  northern  town,  Elias 
de  Derham. 

Although  Salisbury  was  a  cathedral  church 
from  very  early  times,  much  of  its  history  is  as 
void  of  great  prelatical  names  as  the  history 
of  Peterborough,  which  was  merely  an  abbey 
church  until  the  sixteenth  century.  Not  the 
bishops  but  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  whose  cross- 
legged  effigies  may  be  seen  in  the  nave,  made 
the  name  of  their  town  a  power  in  the  world. 

M.  G.  van  Rensselaer. 
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THE    FALL    OF    SUMTER. 

MILITARY  and  naval  expeditions 
rarely  move  at  their  first  ap- 
pointed time.  That  prepared  by  Cap 
tain  Fox  for  Sumter  was,  by  the  Pres- 
ident's order,  directed  to  sail  on 
April  6,  but  did  not  actually  start  till 
the  9th;  that  prepared  by  Captain 
Meigs  for  Fort  Pickens  was  to  have 
got  off  on  the  2d,  but  only  sailed  on 
the  6th.  The  fitting  out  of  both  went 
on  simultaneously  at  New  York,  but 
the  officers  concerned  were  not  cog- 
nizant of  each  other's  plans  and  meas- 
ures, and  it  so  happened  that,  through 
a  misunderstanding  which  did  not 
come  to  light  until  after  the  sailing 
of  the  latter,  the  war  ship  Powhatan, 
upon  which  Captain  Fox  depended 
for  his  most  effective  aid  in  his  pro- 
posed efforts  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter, 
was  transferred  to  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Porter,  and  sailed  to  Fort 
Pickens  instead.  The  details  of  the  in- 
cident are  too  long  for  the  pages  of 
this  magazine  and  must  be  passed, 
with  the  simple  statement  that  the  general  m.  c.  me 

*  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886 
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Meigs  expedition,  in  conjunction 
with  the  successful  delivery  of 
fresh  orders  to  the  tleet  at  Pen- 
sacola,  mule  Fort  Pickens  en- 
tirely secure  against  assault  by  the 
rebel  forces  under  Bragg,  and  also 
rendered  more  safe  the  Federal 
forts  at  Key  West  and  Tortugas. 
•  Meanwhile  affairs  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter were  hastening  to  a  crisis  more 
rapidly  than  President  Lincoln 
had  been  led  to  expect.  The 
various  occurrences  during  the 
month  of  March  had  created  in 
Anderson  the  strong  expecta- 
tion that  he  would  receive  orders 
to  evacuate  the  fort,  and  under 
this  belief  less  care  was  taken  to 
make  his  provisions  hold  out  than 
might  have  been  done.  His  letter 
of  the  31st  gave  notice  that  "  the 
last  barrel  of  flour  was  issued  day 
before  yesterday";  and  on  the 
first  day  of  April  he  once  more 
wrote : 


The  South  Carolina  Secretary  of  War 
lias  not  sent  the  authority   asked    for 
yesterday  to  enable  me  to  send  off  the 
discharged  laborers.    Having  been  in  daily  expectation 
since  the  return  of  Colonel  Lamon  to  Washington  of 
receiving  orders  to  vacate  this  post,  I  have  kept  these 
men  here  as  long  as  I  could.   ...   I  told  Mr.  Fox 
that  if  I  placed    the  command  on  short  allowance  I 
could  make  the  provisions  last  until  after  the  10th  of 
this  month  ;   but  as  I  have   received  no  instructions 
from  the  Department  that  it  was  desirable  I  should  do 
so,  it  has  not  been  done.     If  the  governor  permits  me 
to  send  off  the  laborers,  we  will  have  rations  enough  to 
last  us  about  one  week  longer.* 

Upon  receipt  of  this  notice  President  Lin- 
coln issued  his  final  order  for  the  departure  of 
the  Sumter  expedition,  of  which  he  gave  no- 
tice to  Anderson  in  the  following  instructions, 
drafted  with  his  own  hand : 

Washington,  April  4,  1861. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  1st  instant  occasions 
some  anxiety  to  the  President.  On  information  of 
Captain  Fox  he  had  supposed  you  could  hold  out  till 
the  15th  instant  without  any  great  inconvenience,  and 
had  prepared  an  expedition  to  relieve  you  before  that 
period.  Hoping  still  that  you  will  be  able  to  sustain 
yourself  till  the  nth  or  12th  instant,  the  expedition 
will  go  forward;  and,  finding  your  flag  flying,  will  at- 
tempt to  provision  you,  and,  in  case  the  effort  is  re- 
sisted, will  endeavor  also  to  reenforce  you. 

You  will  therefore  hold  out,  if  possible,  till  the  ar- 
rival of  the  expedition.  It  is  not,  however,  the  intention 
of  the  President  to  subject  your  command  to  any  dan- 
ger or  hardship  beyond  what,  in  your  judgment,  would 
be  usual  in  military  life,  and  he  lias  entire  confidence 
that  you  will  act  as  becomes  a  patriot  and  a  soldier, 
under  all  circumstances.  Whenever,  if  at  all,  in  your 
judgment,  to  save  yourself  and  command,  a  capitulation 
becomes  a  necessity,  you  are  authorized  to  make  it.t 

*  Anderson  to  Thomas,  April  I,  1861.   War  Records, 
t  Lincoln,  Autograph  MS. 


COLONEL  GUSTAVUS  V.  FOX.   (FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  CUDLIP.) 

This  manuscript  draft,  in  words  so  brief 
and  explicit,  in  tone  so  considerate  and  hu- 
mane, in  foresight  and  moderation  so  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  its  author,  as  manifested 
in  almost  every  important  document  of  his 
administration,  was  sent  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, where  it  was  copied  in  quadruplicate, 
addressed  to  Major  Robert  Anderson,  signed 
by  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
one  copy  immediately  transmitted  by  mail  to 
Fort  Sumter,J  while  other  copies  were  dis- 
patched by  other  methods.  That  same  after- 
noon the  Secretary  of  War  and  General  Scott 
gave  Captain  Fox  — who,  having  completed  his 
preliminary  arrangements,  had  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  purpose  —  his  final  and  confi- 
dential orders  for  the  command,  the  destination, 
the  supplies,  and  the  reinforcements  of  the 
expedition.  In  a  conversation  that  afternoon 
Fox  reminded  Lincoln  that  but  nine  days 
would  remain  in  which  to  reach  Charleston 
from  New  York,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  miles,  and  that  with  this  diminish ed 
time  his  chances  were  greatly  reduced.  But 
the  President,  who  had  calculated  all  the 
probabilities  of  failure,  and  who  with  more 
comprehensive  statesmanship  was  looking 
through  and  beyond  the  Sumter  expedition 
to  the  now  inevitable  rebel  attack  and  the  re- 
sponse of  an  awakened  and  united  North, 
calmly  assured  him  that  he  should  best  fulfill 

\  Anderson  to  Thomas,  April  8,  1861.   War  Records. 
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his  duty  to  make  the  attempt*  Captain 
Fox  returned  to  New  York  April  5,  with 
the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
the  necessary  cooperation  of  the  war  vessels. 
On  the  evening  of  April  8  the  merchant 
steamer  Baltic,  bearing  two  hundred  recruits, 
the  required  supplies,  and  Captain  Fox, 
dropped  down  the  bay  and  went  to  sea  early 
next  morning,  with  the  belief  and  understand- 
ing that  the  war  ships  Powhatan,  Pawnee, 
Pocahontas,  and  Harriet  Lane,  and  the  steam- 
tugs  Uncle  Ben,  Ya?ikee,  and  Freeborn,  should 
meet  the  Baltic  at  the  appointed  rendezvous 
ten  miles  off  Charleston  bar,  due  east  of  the 
light-house,  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  of 
April. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  while  the  inter- 
views and  conversations  were  going  on  be- 
tween Judge  Campbell  and  Seward,  and  the 
Sumter  affair  was  a  daily  topic  of  discussion, 
Lincoln  (to  use  his  own  words) 

told  Mr.  Seward  he  might  say  to  Judge  Campbell  that 
I  should  not  attempt  to  provision  the  fort  without  giv- 
ing them  notice.  That  was  after  I  had  duly  weighed 
the  matter  and  come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that 
that  would  be  the  best  policy.  If  there  was  nothing 
before  to  bind  us  in  honor  to  give  such  notice,  I  felt 
so  bound  after  this  word  was  out.t 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  this 
presidential  instruction ;  but  several  allusions 
indicate  it  with  sufficient  nearness.  A  dispatch 
of  the  commissioners  under  date  of  March  22 
uses  the  phrase:  "and  what  is  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  us,  that  notice  will  be  given  him 
[Campbell]  of  any  change  in  the  existing  sta- 
tus."! So  also  Mr.  Welles,  advising  the  Fox 
expedition  in  the  Cabinet  meeting  of  March 
29,  adds,  "  and  of  communicating  at  the  prop- 
er time  the  intentions  of  the  Government  to 
provision  the  fort  peaceably  if  unmolested."  § 
Finally,  as  already  stated,  Mr.  Seward,  on  April 
1,  gave  Campbell  the  written  memorandum. 
"  The  President  may  desire  to  supply  Sumter, 
but  will  not  do  so  without  giving  notice  to 
Governor  Pickens."  || 

Now  that  the  Fox  expedition  was  ready 
and  ordered  to  sail,  President  Lincoln  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  this  part  of  his  plan.  Again, 
with  his  own  hand,  he  prepared  the  following 
instructions : 

Washington,  April  6,  1861. 

Sir  :  You  will  proceed  directly  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  if,  on  your  arrival  there,  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  flying  over  Fort  Sumter,  and  the 
fort  shall  not  have  been  attacked,  you  will  procure  an 
interview  with  Governor  Pickens,  'and  read  to  him  as 

*  Fox,  Report  to  Welles,  Feb.  24,  1865. 

t  J.  G.  N.,  personal  memoranda.    MS. 

X  Commissioners  to  Toombs,  March  22,  1861.    MS. 

§  Welles  to  Lincoln,  Cabinet  opinion,  March  29, 1861. 

il  Campbell  to  Seward,  April  13,  1861.  "Rebellion 
Record." 
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follows  :   "lam  directed  by  the  President  of  the  I 

States  to  notify  you  to  expect  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  supply  Fort  Sumter  with  provisions  only ;  and  that, 

if  such  an  attempt  be  not  resisted,  no  effort  to  throw 
in  men,  arms,  or  ammunition  will  be  made  without 
further  notice,  or  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  fort." 
After  you  shall  have  read  this  to  Governor  Pickei 
liver  to  him  the  copy  of  it  here  inclosed,  and  retain  this 
letter  yourself. 

But  if,  on  your  arrival  at  Charleston,  you  shall  as- 
certain that  Fort  Sumter  shall  have  been  already  evac- 
uated, or  surrendered  by  the  United  States  force,  or 
shall  have  been  attacked  by  an  opposing  force,  you  will 
seek  no  interview  with  Governor  Pickens,  but  return 
here  forthwith. 5[ 

This  autograph  manuscript  draftof  Lincoln's 
was  also  copied,  and  signed  "  Simon  Cameron, 
Secretary  of  War,"  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  R.  S.  Chew,  a  faithful  clerk  of  the 
State  Department,  who  proceeded  to  Charles- 
ton and  delivered  it  to  Governor  Pickens. 

Thus,  on  the  evening  of  April  8,  1861,  the 
Montgomery  authorities  received  decisive  in- 
formation that  all  their  hopes  of  recognition 
and  peaceful  disunion  were  at  an  end,  and  that 
the  desperate  trial  of  war  was  at  length  upon 
them.  Already,  to  some  extent,  forewarned  of 
this  contingency,  they  hastened  to  make  dis- 
positions to  meet  it.  The  seven  States  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  Texas  were  now  united 
in  the  rebel  Government ;  they  were  promptly 
notified  of  the  changed  condition  of  affairs, 
and  each  asked  to  raise  a  contingent  of  three 
thousand  volunteers.  Bragg,  at  Pensacola,  was 
notified  that  "Our  commissioners  at  Wash- 
ington have  received  a  flat  refusal,"  **  and  was 
instructed  to  put  himself  on  the  defensive, 
while  officers,  supplies,  and  soldiers  were  or- 
dered to  his  support  with  a  somewhat  spas- 
modic energy.  Beauregard  was  again  put  on 
the  alert  and  ordered  to  increase  his  vigilance 
and  vigor.  "  Under  no  circumstances  are  you 
to  allow  provisions  to  be  sent  to  Fort  Sum- 
ter." ff  "  Major  Anderson's  mails  must  be 
stopped.  The  fort  must  be  completely  isola- 
ted." %%  Beauregard  complied  with  alacrity; 
issued  orders,  and  sent  detachments  to  his 
posts  and  batteries ;  armed  additional  guard- 
boats  to  patrol  the  harbor ;  and  called  out  the 
entire  balance  of  the  contingent  of  five  thou- 
sand men  which  had  been  authorized. 

President  Lincoln  in  deciding  the  Sumter 
question  had  adopted  a  simple  but  effective 
policy.  To  use  his  own  words,  he  determined 
to  "  send  bread  to  Anderson  " ;  if  the  rebels 
fired  on  that,  they  would  not  be  able  to  con- 

ULincoln, instructions,  April5. 1861.  Autograph  MS. 

**  Walker  to  Bragg,  April  8,  1S61.  War  Records. 

tt  Walker  to  Beauregard,  April  S,  1861.  War  Rec- 
ords. 

it  Walker  to  Beauregard,  April  9,  1S61.  War  Rec- 
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vince  the  world  that  he  had  begun  civil  war. 
All  danger  of  misapprehension,  all  accusations 
of  "invasion"  and  "subjugation,"'  would  fall 
to  the  ground  before  that  paramount  duty  not 
onlv  to  the  nation,  but  to  humanity.  This  was 
universal  statesmanship  reduced  to  its  simplest 
expression.  To  this  end  he  had  ordered  the 
relief  expedition  to  sail,  and  sent  open  notice 
to  Governor  Pickens  of  its  coming.  His  own 
dutv  thus  discharged,  no  less  in  kindness  than 
in  honesty,  the  American  people  would  take 
care  of  the  result.  It  is  the  record  of  history 
that  he  was  right  in  both  his  judgment  and 
his  faith. 

That  he  by  this  time  expected  resistance 
and  hostilities,  though  unrecorded,  is  reason- 
ably certain.  The  presence  of  armed  ships 
with  the  expedition,  and  their  instructions  to 
fight  their  way  to  the  fort  in  case  of  opposi- 
tion, show  that  he  believed  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword  to  be  at  hand.  His  authorization 
to  Anderson  to  capitulate  after  the  ordinary 
risks  of  war  is  evidence  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect a  decisive  battle  or  a  conclusive  victory. 
Whether  the  expedition  would  fail  or  succeed 
was  a  question  of  minor  importance.  He  was 
not  playing  a  game  of  military  strategy  with 
Beauregard.  He  was  looking  through  Sumter 
to  the  loyal  States;  beyond  the  insulted  flag  to 
the  avenging  nation. 

The  rebels,  on  their  part,  had  only  a  choice 
of  evils.  They  were,  as  wrong-doers  are  sure 
to  be,  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Their 
scheme  of  peaceable  secession  demanded  in- 
compatible conditions  —  the  union  of  the  South 
and  the  division  of  the  North.  To  preserve 
the  former  was  to  destroy  the  latter.  If  they 
set  war  in  motion,  they  would  lose  their  Dem- 
ocratic allies  in  the  free  States.  If  they  hesi- 
tated to  fight,  the  revolution  would  collapse 
in  the  slave-States.  As  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, rash  advice  carried  the  day.  "  Gentle- 
men," said  an  uncompromising  fire-eater  to 
Jefferson  Davis  and  his  Cabinet,  "unless  you 
sprinkle  blood  in  the  face  of  the  people  of 
Alabama,  they  will  be  back  in  the  old  Union 
in  less  than  ten  days."* 

The  possibility  suggested  to  Captain  Hart- 
stene,  that  Sumter  might  be  relieved  by  boats 
on  a  dark  night,  evidently  decided  the  rebel 
authorities  to  order  an  immediate  attack  of 

*  McPherson,  "History  of  the  Rebellion,"  pp.ii2,ii3. 

t  As,  in  consequence  of  a  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  we  were  in  momentary  expectation  of 
an  attempt  to'reenforce  Fort  Sumter,  or  of  a  descent 
upon  our  coast  to  that  end  from  the  United  States 
fleet  then  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  it  was 
manifestly  an  imperative  necessity  to  reduce  the  fort 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  not  to  wait  until  the  ships 
and  the  fort  should  unite  in  a  combined  attack  upon 
us.  Beauregard,  Report,  April  27, 1861.    War  Records. 


the  fort.f  They  could  not  afford  the  risk  of 
its  successful  defense.  Its  capture  was  the  very 
life  of  the  rebellion. 

Therefore,  on  the  10th  of  April,  they  tele- 
graphed to  Beauregard : 

If  you  have  no  doubt  of  the  authorized  character  of 
the  agent  who  communicated  to  you  the  intention  of 
the  Washington  government  to  supply  Fort  Sumter 
by  force,  you  will  at  once  demand  its  evacuation,  and, 
if  this  is  refused,  proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  you  may 
determine  to  reduce  it.J 

At  2  p.  m.  on  the  nth  that  officer  accord- 
ingly made  the  demand,  offering  facilities  to 
remove  the  troops,  with  their  arms  and  private 
property,  and  the  privilege  of  saluting  their 
flag.§  The  demand  was  laid  before  a  council 
of  officers,  who  voted  a  unanimous  refusal.  || 
"  I  have  the  honor,"  thereupon  replied  Ander- 
son, "  to  acknowledge  .  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  demanding  the  evacuation  of 
this  fort;  and  to  say  in  reply  thereto,  that  it 
is  a  demand  with  which  I  regret  that  my  sense 
of  honor,  and  of  my  obligations  to  my  Govern- 
ment, prevent  my  compliance  " ;  at  the  same 
time  thanking  him  for  his  compliments  and 
courteous  terms.fl  The  rebel  aides-de-camp 
who  bore  these  messages  engaged  in  informal 
conversation  with  Anderson,  in  the  course  of 
which,  with  somewhat  careless  freedom,  he 
said  to  them :  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  do  not  bat- 
ter the  fort  to  pieces  about  us,  we  shall  be 
starved  out  in  a  few  days."  *#  The  phrase  was 
telegraphed  to  Montgomery,  whence  instruc- 
tions came  back  once  more  to  offer  time  to 
deliver  up  the  fort;  whereupon,  near  midnight 
of  the  nth,  Beauregard  again  wrote: 

If  you  will  state  the  time  at  which  you  will  evacuate 
Fort  Sumter,  and  agree  that  in  the  mean  time  you  will 
not  use  your  guns  against  us  unless  ours  shall  be  em- 
ployed against  Fort  Sumter,  we  will  abstain  from 
opening  fire  upon  you.tt 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  the  aides 
once  more  reached  the  fort  and  handed  this 
second  message  to  Anderson.  Anderson  in 
return  submitted  to  them  the  following  prop- 
osition in  writing: 

I  will,  if  provided  with  the  proper  and  necessary 
means  of  transportation,  evacuate  Fort  Sumter  by  noon 
on  the  15th  instant  should  I  not  receive  prior  to  that 
time  controlling  instructions  from  my  Government,  or 
additional  supplies ;  and  that  I  will  not  in  the  mean 

X  Walker  to  Beauregard,  April  10,  1861.  War  Rec- 
ords. 

§  Beauregard  to  Anderson,  April  II,  1861.  War 
Records. 

||  Foster,  journal,  April  II,  1861.    War  Records. 

5[  Anderson  to  Beauregard,  April  II,  1861.  War 
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**  Chesnut,  Lee,  and  Chisholm  to  Adj. -Gen.  Jones, 
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time  open  my  fire  upon  your  forces  unless  compelled 
to  do  so  by  some  hostile  act  against  this  fort  or  the 
flag  of  my  Government,  by  the  forces  under  your  com- 
mand or  by  some  portion  of  them,  or  by  ihe  perpetra- 
tion of  some  act  showing  a  hostile  intention  on  your 
part  against  this  fort  or  the  flag  it  bears.* 

This  cautious  and  resolute  answer  was  not 
what  the  rebel  commander  desired;  but  ap- 
parently he  expected  nothing  else,  for  he  had 
given  his  aides  discretionary  authority  to  refuse 
the  stipulation.  They  retired  to  an  adjoining 
room  to  consult  and  compose  their  answer, 
and  at  twenty  minutes  past  three  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  Friday,  April  12,  1861,  handed 
Anderson  their  written  notice  that  the  rebel 
batteries  would  open  their  fire  upon  the  fort 
in  one  hour.  Then  taking  their  leave,  they 
entered  their  boat  and  proceeded  directly  to 
Fort  Johnson,  and  gave  to  the  officer  com- 
manding that  post  "the  order  to  open  fire  at 
lie  time  indicated."  f 

Unwelcome  as  was  the  prospect  of  the  im- 
pending conflict,  it  must  in  one  sense  have 
been  a  relief  as  a  contrast  to  the  uncertainty 
in  which  the  fate  of  the  garrison  had  hung  for 
more  than  three  months.  The  decisive  mo- 
ment of  action  was  at  last  reached,  and  the 
spirit  and  strength  of  every  inmate  of  the  fort 
leaped  into  new  life  under  the  supreme  impulse 
of  combat.  Until  the  full  dawning  of  the  morn- 
ing, nothing  could  be  done  within  the  fort.  An- 
derson gave  the  necessary  orders  about  the 
coming  attack.  The  sentinels  were  all  with- 
drawn from  their  exposed  stations  on  the  par- 
apet ;  every  gate  and  opening  was  closed ; 
the  men  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  leave 
the  shelter  of  the  casemates  except  on  special 
summons.  These  few  preparations  hastily  com- 
pleted, Sumter  seemed  to  the  outside  world  to 
have  relapsed  into  the  security  and  silence  of 
a  peaceful  sleep. 

The  fort  had  been  built  on  an  artificial  island 
midway  in  the  mouth  of  Charleston  harbor; 
it  was  three  miles  from  the  city,  but  projecting 
points  of  the  neighboring  islands  inclosed  it  in 
a  triangle.  On  these  the  rebels  had  built  their 
siege  works  —  to  the  north-east  Fort  Moultrie 
on  Sullivan's  Island,  distant  1800  yards;  to 
the  south,  the  Cumming's  Point  batteries  on 
Morris  Island,  distant  1300  yards ;  to  the  west, 
Fort  Johnson  on  James  Island,  distant  2500 
yards.  Some  were  built  merely  to  oppose  the 
expected  reinforcements  through  the  harbor 
channels;  most  of  them  were  earth-works.  Two 
were  constructed  of  wood  and  protected  with 
railroad  iron ;  one  of  these  had  been  designed 
to  serve  as  a  floating  battery,  but  proving  a 
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failure  in  this  object,  was  now  advantageously 
grounded  behind  a  protecting  sea-wall.  Alto- 
gether there  were  from  fourteen  to  nineteen 
of  these  batteries,  mounting  a  total  of  thirty 
guns  and  seventeen  mortars,  manned  and  sup- 
ported by  a  volunteer  force  of  four  to  six  thou- 
sand men.  The  greater  part  of  them  were 
holiday  soldiers,  but  among  their  officers 
were  a  dozen  or  two  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Federal  army  and  possessed  of  a  thorough 
military  education.  To  these  the  management 
of  the  enterprise  was  mainly  confided. 

Fort  Sumter,  on  its  part,  was  a  scarcely 
completed  work,  dating  back  to  the  period  of 
smooth-bore  guns  of  small  caliber;  its  walls 
were  of  brick,  forty  feet  high  and  eight  feet 
thick ;  it  was  pierced  for  one  hundred  and  forty 
guns,  to  be  mounted  in  two  tiers  of  casemates 
and  on  the  parapet.  But  when  Anderson  in- 
spected it  on  his  arrival  in  November  previous, 
the  brick-work  of  walls  and  casemates  was 
still  unfinished,  and  only  a  few  guns  were 
mounted.  I  Foster,  the  engineer  in  charge,  had, 
with  limited  help  and  materials,  and  in  the 
face  of  constant  obstacles  and  discourage- 
ments, pushed  the  work  towards  completion. 
There  was  now  a  total  of  forty-eight  guns 
mounted  and  ready  for  use,  though  furnished 
with  very  rude  and  insufficient  appliances. 
Of  these,  twenty-one  were  in  the  casemates 
and  twenty-seven  on  the  parapet.  To  man 
and  support  them  Anderson  had  a  garrison 
of  nine  commissioned  officers,  sixty-eight  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates,  eight  musi- 
cians, and  forty-three  non-combatant  laborers 
— ra  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
souls.  We  shall  see  that  while  the  opposing 
artillery  was  nearly  equal  in  number,  there 
existed,  in  fact,  a  great  disparity  in  its  quality. 
Not  only  was  Anderson's  fire  diffused  and  that 
of  the  enemy  concentrated,  but  the  rebels  had 
on  their  side  seventeen  ten-inch  mortars,  which 
could  deliver  a  vertical  fire  and  drop  large 
shells  into  the  fort ;  while  Anderson  had  noth- 
ing to  answer  them  but  the  horizontal  fire  of 
his  guns  to  throw  missiles  against  the  face  of 
the  rebel  bomb-proofs,  formed  of  heavy  sand- 
banks or  sloping  railroad  iron. 

The  inhabitants  of  Charleston  were  informed 
of  the  intended  bombardment;  months  of 
speech-making,  drilling,  and  war  preparation 
had  excited  an  intense  eagerness  to  witness 
the  fight.  In  the  yet  prevailing  darkness  they 
came  pouring  out  of  their  houses  by  a  com- 
mon impulse,  and  thronged  to  the  wharves 
and  buildings  on  the  bay,  where  they  sought 
advantageous  positions  to  behold  the  long- 
wished-for  spectacle.  At  about  half-past  four, 
as  the  dim  outline  of  Fort  Sumter  began  to 
define  itself  in  the  morning  twilight,  they  saw 
a  shell  rise  from  the  mortar  batteries  near  Fort 
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Johnson,  and  make  its  slow  and  graceful  curve 
upon  Sumter.  This  was  the  signal.  Gun  after 
gun  and  battery  after  battery  responded  to 
its  summons,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  all  the 
besieging  works  were  engaged  in  an  active 
cannonade. 

Inside  of  Sumter  the  garrison  received  the 
assault  with  a  certain  degree  of  deliberation. 
The  first  care  was  to  note  the  effect  of  the 
firing.  The  opening  shots  of  the  rebels  were 
badly  aimed,  and  fell  wide  of  the  mark.  With 
the  advancing  daylight  their  gunners  obtained 
a  better  range ;  the  solid  shot  began  to  strike 
the  face  of  the  wall,  and  the  shells  from  the 
mortars  to  explode  with  alarming  precision 
over  the  parapet.  Nevertheless,  no  great  or 
rapid  damage  was  done.  One  vital  point  was, 
however,  quickly  decided.  Housed  in  the  case- 
mates, the  garrison  was  comparatively  safe; 
but  out  on  the  unprotected  parapet,  under  the 
concentrated  fire  of  all  the  rebel  artillery,  An- 
derson's little  handful  of  cannoneers  would  melt 
away  like  frost  in  the  morning  sun.  With  a 
full  war  garrison  he  could  have  replaced  offi- 
cers and  men  as  they  were  shot  down;  but 
with  only  sufficient  trained  force  to  work 
nine  guns,  he  dared  not  risk  the  loss  of  a 
single  man.  His  first  reluctant  duty,  therefore, 
was  to  order  the  abandonment  of  all  his  bar- 
bette guns.  These  were  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber, more  than  half  his  available  armament, 
and  comprising  nearly  all  his  pieces  of  large 
caliber.  Through  this  necessity  alone,  Fort 
Sumter  was  largely  shorn  of  its  offensive  pow- 
er. His  twenty-one  casemate  guns,  of  which 
only  four  were  forty-two  pounders,  and  the 
remainder  thirty-twos,  constituted  the  total 
of  his  fighting  artillery. 

The  rations  of  bread  having  been  exhausted 
a  day  or  two  before,  the  command  breakfasted 
on  pork  and  water,  and  at  about  7  o'clock 
Captain  Abner  Doubleday,  the  ranking  officer, 
took  his  station  at  a  casemate  gun  and  hurled 
the  defiance  of  Sumter,  with  a  solid  shot, 
against  the  formidable  iron-clad  battery  on 
Cumming's  Point.  Fully  roused  by  the  com- 
bined excitements  of  resentment  and  danger, 
the  men  sprang  with  alacrity  to  their  duty ; 
even  the  forty-three  engineer  workmen,  for- 
getting their  character  of  non-combatants, 
eagerly  volunteered  and  rendered  active  serv- 
ice in  the  defense.  In  fact,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  garrison  somewhat  outstripped  its  pru- 
dence. They  began  the  engagement  with  a 
supply  of  only  seven  hundred  cartridges;  by 
the  middle  of  the  day  this  stock  had  become 
so  much  reduced  that  the  fort  was  compelled 
to  slacken  its  fire.  From  this  time  on  only  six 
guns  were  kept  in  action  —  two  towards  Morris 
Island,  two  towards  Fort  Moultrie,  and  two 
towards  the  batteries  on  the  west  end  of  Sulli- 


van's Island.  These  were  also  fired  at  longer 
intervals,  while  the  only  six  needles  in  the  fort 
were  kept  busy  sewing  up  cartridge-bags  out 
of  the  extra  clothing,  blankets,  hospital  sheets, 
and  even  coarse  paper. 

So  the  unequal  combat  went  on  throughout 
the  first  day.  The  journal  of  the  bombard- 
ment kept  by  Captain  Foster  shows  that  no 
very  decisive  damage  was  effected  on  either 
side.  From  the  fort  there  were  occasional  good 
shots.  The  iron-clad  batteries  were  repeatedly 
struck,  but  the  light  balls  bounded  oft"  their 
sloping  roofs.  At  other  batteries  they  buried 
themselves  harmlessly  in  the  impervious  rebel 
sand-banks.  Embrasures  were  struck;  groups 
of  rebel  officers  and  men  allowing  their  curios- 
ity to  draw  them  out  from  their  shelter  were 
hustled  pell-mell  back  into  their  bomb-proofs ; 
an  incautious  schooner,  receiving  a  ball,  hauled 
down  her  Confederate  flag  and  hurried  out  of 
range ;  the  two  forty-two  pounders  bearing 
on  Moultrie  silenced  a  gun,  riddled  the 
barracks  and  quarters,  and  tore  three  holes 
through  the  rebel  flag. 

The  effect  of  the  enemy's  fire  upon  Fort  Sumter 
[says  Foster]  during  the  day  was  very  marked  in 
respect  to  the  vertical  fire.  This  was  so  well  directed, 
and  so  well  sustained,  that  from  the  seventeen  mortars 
engaged  in  firing  ten-inch  shells  one-half  of  the  shells 
came  within  or  exploded  above  the  parapet  of  the  fort, 
and  only  about  ten  buried  themselves  in  the  soft  earth  of 
the  parade  without  exploding.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  the 
direct  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns  was  not  so  marked  as 
the  vertical.  For  several  hours'  firing  from  the  com- 
mencement, a  large  proportion  of  their  shot  missed  the 
fort.  Subsequently  it  improved,  and  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  roof  and  upper  story  of  the  barracks 
and  quarters,  and  to  the  tops  of  the  chimneys  on  the 
gorge.  .  .  .  The  shots  from  the  guns  in  the  batteries 
on  the  west  end  of  Sullivan's  Island  did  not  produce 
any  considerable  direct  effect,  but  many  of  them  took 
the  gorge  in  reverse  in  their  fall,  completely  riddling 
the  officers'  quarters,  even  down  to  the  first  story,  so 
great  was  the  angle  of  fall  of  many  of  the  balls. 

One  additional  danger  manifested  itself: 
three  times  during  the  day  the  wooden  build- 
ings in  the  fort  caught  fire,  but  were  extin- 
guished without  great  difficulty,  being  low 
and  easily  accessible.  The  rebel  batteries, 
provided  with  several  furnaces,  now  and  then 
fired  a  hot  shot ;  but  whether  these  or  burst- 
ing shells  started  the  burning  the  officers 
themselves  could  not  determine.  The  very 
work  of  ruin  going  on  in  the  building  used 
as  officers'  quarters  aided  in  restraining  the 
flames.  The  hallways  were  provided  with  iron 
water-tanks,  which,  being  soon  perforated  by 
cannon-balls,  deluged  the  chambers,  and  ren- 
dered the  wood  difficult  to  ignite. 

Amid  experience  of  this  kind  the  eventful 
1 2th  of  April,  the  first  day  of  the  Sumter 
bombardment,  at  length  drew  to  a  close.  The 
fire  of  Sumter  ceased ;  the  direct  fire  of  the 
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rebel  batteries  slackened,  and  was  finally  dis- 
continued ;  only  the  mortars  kept  up  a  slow 
and  sullen  bombardment  through  the  night  at 
intervals  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  The 
work  of  sewing  up  cartridge-bags  was  contin- 
ued until  midnight;  sentinels  and  lookouts 
were  stationed  to  watch  for  the  possible  coming 
of  boats  from  the  fleet  —  possibly  of  boats 
bearing  a  storming  party  from  the  rebel 
camps.  But  the  night  proved  dark  and  rainy, 
with  a  continuance  of  the  prevailing  gale, 
making  the  waters  of  the  harbor  too  rough 
for  either  of  these  undertakings.  Under  cover 
of  the  thick  gloom,  Foster,  the  engineer,  vent- 
ured outside  the  walls  and  satisfied  himself 
"  by  personal  inspection  that  the  exterior  of 
the  work  was  not  damaged  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  and  that  all  the  facilities  for  taking 
in  supplies  in  case  they  arrived  were  as  com- 
plete as  circumstances  would  admit."  *  Three 
United  States  men-of-war  had  been  seen  off 
the  bar  during  the  afternoon,  and  the  fort  had 
dipped  its  flag  in  signal  to  them.  What  was 
the  fleet  doing  ? 

The  several  vessels  of  the  Fox  expedition 
were  scarcely  at  sea  when  they  encountered  a 
driving  gale.  Captain  Fox  himself,  who  sailed 
in  the  Baltic  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  was 
yet  ignorant  of  the  changed  destination  of  the 
flag-ship  Powhatan.  This  was  doubtless  an 
entirely  unintentional  omission,  arising  through 
the  cares,  the  dangers,  the  confusion,  the 
cross-purposes,  the  system  of  profound  secrecy 
which  for  a  few  days  prevailed  at  Washington. 
The  Baltic  reached  the  rendezvous  off  Charles- 
ton just  in  time  to  hear  the  opening  guns  of 
the  bombardment.  The  Harriet  Lane  was  al- 
ready there.  The  Pawnee  arrived  at  daylight. 
There  was  an  apparent  conflict  of  orders,  and 
a  hesitation  to  cooperate.  The  Baltic  and  the 
Harriet  Lane  stood  in  to  offer  to  carry  provis- 
ions to  the  fort ;  but  as  they  neared  the  bar 
of  the  harbor,  they  saw  by  the  quick-flashing 
rebel  guns  that  the  war  was  already  begun. 
At  this  intelligence,  the  commander  of  the 
Paivnee  declared  his  intention  to  go  in  and 
li  share  the  fate  of  his  brethren  of  the  army." 
Fox,  cool  and  practical,  brought  him  back  to 
reason  by  explaining  the  Government  instruc- 
tions, and  induced  him  to  await  the  chance 
of  rendering  more  effective  service.  The  two 
ships  of  war  anchored  near  the  bar,  and  the 
Baltic  stood  off  and  on  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  Powhatan  and  the  tugs.  This,  however, 
was  a  vain  hope.  The  Powhatan  was  on  her 
way  to  Pensacola,  the  tugs  had  been  scattered 
by  the  storm.  The  Freeborn  was  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  New  York.  The  Uncle  Ben 
was  driven  into  Wilmington  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.     The    Yankee  failed  to 
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reach  the  rendezvous  till  long  after  the  whole 
affair  was  over.  But,  still  ignorant  of  these 
disasters,  and  hoping  hourly  for  the  arrival  of 
the  missing  vessels,  the  fleet  waited  and  made 
signals  all  the  long  afternoon  and  through  the 
dark  and  stormy  night,  while  the  lookouts  in 
the  garrison  were  anxiously  scanning  the  tur- 
bulent waters  of  the  bay  for  the  coming  of  the 
boats,  and  the  rebel  gunners  stood  by  their 
channel  batteries  in  the  drenching  rain  hop- 
ing to  intercept  and  sink  them. 

Captain  Fox  and  the  officers  of  the  fleet 
were  sorely  disappointed  at  the  non-arrival  of 
the  Powhatan  and  the  tugs.  The  former  had 
on  board  the  armed  launches  and  the  neces- 
sary sailors  to  man  them ;  the  tugs  were  to 
have  carried  the  supplies  and  perhaps  drawn 
the  boats  in  tow.  With  these  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, there  is  every  probability  that  they 
would  have  reached  the  fort.  The  storm  was 
both  an  advantage  and  a  hindrance;  it  increased 
the  friendly  darkness  to  hide  them  from  the 
rebel  gunners,  but  at  the  same  time  it  lashed 
the  waters  of  the  bay  into  fury.  WThen  morn- 
ing came,  such  had  been  the  pitchy  gloom  of 
the  night  and  the  roaring  of  the  rain  and  the 
surf,  that  the  commanders  of  the  rebel  batteries 
were  unable  to  report  that  their  watch  and 
guard  had  been  completely  effective.  "  Opin- 
ions differ,"  wrote  one  of  their  best  officers, 
"  as  to  whether  anything  got  into  Sumter  last 
night.  They  may  or  may  not.  The  night  was 
dark  and  occasionally  stormy,  and  a  heavy- 
sea  running.  If  anything  did,  it  could  not  have 
been  very  extensive."! 

With  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Captain  Fox 
and  the  officers  began  to  despair  of  the  Pow- 
hatan and  the  tugs.  Unwilling  to  remain  mere 
idle  spectators  of  the  fight,  they  cast  about  to 
use  such  expedients  as  presented  themselves. 
Among  the  merchant  vessels  by  this  time  col- 
lected at  the  bar,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, was  an  ice  schooner;  this  they  impressed 
and  began  to  prepare  for  an  attempt  to  enter 
the  following  night.  There  were  plenty  of  vol- 
unteers among  both  officers  and  seamen  for 
the  hazardous  duty;  but  long  before  night- 
fall the  bombardment  had  come  to  an  end. 
That  Captain  Fox's  undertaking  thus  termi- 
nated without  direct  practical  result  was  not 
his  fault.  With  characteristic  firmness  and 
generosity,  President  Lincoln  took  upon  him- 
self the  principal  blame  for  its  failure. 

The  practicability  of  your  plan  [so  he  wrote  to  Fox 
soon  afterward]  was  not  in  fact  brought  to  a  test.  By 
reason  of  a  gale  well  known  in  advance  to  be  possible 
and  not  improbable,  the  tugs,  an  essential  part  of  the 
plan,  never  reached  the  ground;  while,  by  an  accident 
for  which  you  were  in  nowise  responsible,  and  possi- 
bly I  to  some  extent  was,  you  were  deprived  of  a  war- 
vessel,  with  her  men,  which  you  deemed  of  great  im- 
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portance  to  the  enterprise.  .  .  .  You  and  I  both 
anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  country  would  be  ad- 
vanced by  making  the  attempt  to  provision  Fort  Sum- 
ter, even  if  it  should  fail ;  and  it  is  no  small  consolation 
now  to  feel  that  our  anticipation  is  justified  by  the  re- 
sult.* 

"  Fort  Sumter  opened  early  and  spitefully, 
and  paid  especial  attention  to  Fort  Moultrie — 
almost  every  shot  grazing  the  crest  of  the  par- 
apet, and  crashing  through  the  quarters.f" 
This  was  the  rebel  report  of  the  beginning 
of  the  second  day's  bombardment,  April  13. 
The  garrison  of  Sumter  was  refreshed  by  a 
night  of  comparatively  secure  rest  in  their 
casemates,  and,  no  doubt,  a  hearty  breakfast 
of  pork  and  water,  and,  so  long  as  the  stock 
of  cartridges  made  up  during  the  night  held 
out,  they  kept  up  so  brisk  a  fire  from  their  few 
guns  that  the  rebels  began  to  be  confirmed  in 
the  opinion  that  the  fort  had  really  been  reen- 
forced.  On  their  side  the  besiegers  also  in- 
creased both  the  speed  of  firing  and  their 
accuracy  of  aim,  and  seeing  that  they  were 
making  no  headway  in  the  test  of  breaching 
the  walls,  they  began  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  use  of  red-hot  shot.  J 

Thus  far  this  unequal  contest  of  nearly 
fifty  concentrating  guns,  replied  to  by  about 
six,  had  gone  on  without  material  damage  to 
either  party  —  showing,  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  each,  nothing  but  indented  brick 
walls  or  displaced  sand-bags,  battered  chim- 
neys and  perforated  barracks,  a  few  slight 
contusions  from  splinters,  and  one  or  two  dis- 
abled guns.  According  to  all  the  reports,  it 
might  have  proceeded  at  this  rate  the  whole 
week,  and  the  waste  of  ammunition  would 
have  been  its  most  serious  feature.  But  at  this 
stage  a  new  element  entered  into  the  strife, 
and  soon  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  against 
the  unlucky  garrison  of  Sumter. 

At  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  roof 
of  the  officers'  quarters  once  more  caught  fire, 
either  from  a  bursting  shell  or  a  red-hotshot; 
and  this  time  a  distance  from  water,  and  the  ex- 
posure to  the  enemy's  missiles,  made  it  impos- 
sible to  extinguish  the  flames.  Worse  than  all, 
it  quickly  became  evident  that  the  fire  would 
soon  encircle  the  magazine  and  make  it  im- 
perative to  close  it.  At  Captain  Foster's  sug- 
gestion, all  hands  not  employed  at  the  guns 
now  sprang  to  the  work  of  taking  out  a  sup- 
ply of  powder.  About  fifty  barrels  were  thus 
secured,  distributed  for  safety  in  the  various 
casemates,  and  covered  with  wet  blankets, 
when  the  fire  and  heat  so  far  increased  that 
it  was  necessary  to  close  the  heavy  metal 
doors  of  the  magazine  and  bank  it  up  with 
earth.  The  enemy,  observing  the  smoke,  re- 
doubled the  fire   of  the  batteries;  a   strong 

*  Lincoln  to  Fox,  May  1,  1861. 
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south  wind  carried  the  flame  to  all  the  bar- 
racks inside  the  fort ;  and  though  the  men 
fought  the  advance  of  the  fire,  they  were  at 
length  compelled  to  give  way  and  take  refuge 
in  the  casemates.  Even  here  they  were  not 
safe ;  the  course  of  the  wind  was  such  as  to 
fill  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  fort  with 
blinding,  stifling  smoke ;  the  men  crouched 
close  down  to  the  floors,  covered  their  faces 
with  wet  handkerchiefs,  or  took  exposed  sta- 
tions near  the  embrasures  to  obtain  a  breath 
of  fresh  air.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  a  still 
subtler  danger  pursued  them.  The  rapid  con- 
flagration and  sweeping  wind  had  filled  the  air 
with  fire-flakes,  and  these  drifted  on  the  strong 
currents  and  counter-currents  into  the  case- 
mates to  such  an  extent  as  to  ignite  the  beds, 
boxes,  and  various  small  articles  hastily  col- 
lected there.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
fifty  barrels  of  powder  saved  with  so  much  ex- 
ertion from  the  magazine  could  no  longer  be 
kept,  and  upon  Anderson's  order  all  but  five 
barrels  were  thrown  through  the  embrasures  of 
the  fort  into  the  sea.  Noon  had  meanwhile 
come,  and,  engaged  in  these  pressing  occupa- 
tions, the  garrison  had  ceased  firing.  By-and- 
by  the  wind  changed  a  little,  rendering  the 
situation  somewhat  safer  and  more  comfort- 
able. There  were  but  few  cartridges  left ;  still 
an  occasional  shot  was  fired,  which  the  rebels 
themselves,  roused  to  admiration  of  the  gar- 
rison, received  with  cheers. 

A  new  incident  now  engaged  general  atten- 
tion. The  flag- staff  of  the  fort,  struck  seven 
different  times  during  the  first  day  and  three 
the  second,  fell  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Lieutenant  Snyder  and  a  couple 
of  men,  without  much  delay,  again  hoisted  the 
flag  on  a  jury-mast  extemporized  on  the  par- 
apet. The  rebels  had  meanwhile  noted  the 
fall  of  the  flag,  and  sent  several  different  com- 
munications to  Sumter.  The  first  messenger 
was  the  ubiquitous  and  eccentric  Senator  Wig- 
fall.  Beauregard,  to  get  rid  of  him,  sent  him 
as  an  aide  to  the  commander  of  Morris  Island. 
From  there,  after  a  short  consultation  among 
the  rebel  officers,  he  was  dispatched  to  Fort 
Sumter  to  make  inquiries.  He  crossed  the  bay 
dramatically  in  an  open  boat,  with  his  hand- 
kerchief tied  to  his  sword  for  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  clambered  up  the  wall  to  an  accessible 
embrasure,  where,  one  account  says,  an  aston- 
ished artilleryman,  seeing  this  unique  appari- 
tion, summarily  made  him  a  prisoner  of  war.§ 

Officers  soon  came,  however,  and  after  a 
somewhat  spirited  dialogue,  and  some  further 
waving  of  Wigfall's  sword  and  handkerchief 
out  of  an  embrasure,  to  which  the  rebel  bat- 
teries paid  no  attention,  he  was  brought  into 

X  Foster,  journal,  April  13,  1861.   War  Records. 
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Anderson's  presence.  He  made  a  compli- 
mentary speech  to  Anderson,  requesting  that 
hostilities  might  be  suspended  and  terms  of 
evacuation  arranged.  What  then  occurred 
Captain  Foster  reports  as  follows : 

The  commanding  officer  desiring  to  know  what 
terms  he  came  to  offer,  Mr.  Wigfall  replied,  "Any 
terms  that  you  may  desire, —  your  own  terms, —  the 
precise  nature  of  which  General  Beauregard  will  ar- 
range with  you."  The  commanding  officer  then 
accepted  the  conditions,  saying  that  the  terms  he  ac- 
cepted were  those  proposed  by  General  Beauregard 
on  the  nth,  namely:  to  evacuate  the  fort  with  his 
command,  taking  arms  and  all  private  and  company 
property,  saluting  the  United  States  flag  as  it  was 
lowered,  and  being  conveyed,  if  he  desired  it,  to  any 
Northern  port.  With  this  understanding  Mr.  Wigfall 
left,  and  the  white  flag  was  raised  and  the  United 
States  flag  lowered  by  order  of  the  commanding  officer. 

The  officious  Wigfall  had  not  been  gone  a 
great  while  when  two  different  messages  ar- 
rived at  Sumter  from  General  Beauregard  — 
the  first  to  inquire  whether  Anderson  needed 
assistance,  and  the  second  to  tender  him  the 
use  of  a  fire-engine  and  the  services  of  a  sur- 
geon, both  of  which  they  had  brought  from 
the  city.  All  of  these  Anderson  declined  with 
thanks,  saying  he  had  no  wounded,  that  the 
fire  was  by  this  time  nearly  burned  out,  and 
that  he  thought  the  magazine  safe.  From  these 
interviews  Anderson  now  learned  that  Beau- 
regard was  entirely  ignorant  of  WigfalFs  mis- 
sion or  his  own  capitulation.  He  explained 
the  circumstances,  and  threatened  to  hoist 
again  his  flag.  He  was  persuaded,  however, 
first  to  submit  the  matter  to  be  fully  reported 
at  headquarters.  General  Beauregard,  after 
some  parley,  ratified  Wigfall's  unauthorized 
proceeding  and  accepted  Anderson's  terms  in 
detail.  By  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening 
the  capitulation  was  definitely  arranged,  and 
on  the  following  day,  Sunday,  April  14,  Ander- 
son and  his  command  sailed  northward  in  the 
Baltic,  which  had  come  to  the  relief  of  Sumter. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  Anderson's  ca- 
pitulation was  hasty.  The  defense  of  the  fort 
can  hardly  be  called  heroic ;  there  was  not  a 
man  killed,  not  a  casemate  gun  disabled,  not 
a  breach  in  the  walls,  plenty  of  ammunition 
in  the  magazine,  and  starvation  not  immedi- 
ately impending. 

The  burning  of  the  quarters  [says  Captain  Foster] 
produced  a  great  effect  on  the  defense  while  the  fire 
lasted,  inasmuch  as  the  heat  and  smoke  were  almost 
stifling,  and  as  the  fire  burned  all  around  the  maga- 
zines, obliging  them  to  be  closed,  and  thus  preventing 
our  getting  powder  to  continue  the  firing.  It  also  de- 
stroyed the  main  gates  and  the  gun-carriages  on  the 


*The  opinion  of  the  rebel  engineer,  after  the  bom- 
bardment, agrees  with  that  of  Captain  Foster.  Major- 
Whiting  wrote  as  follows  to  Beauregard,  on  the  17th 
of  April,  proposing  to  abandon  Morris  Island  :  "  Fort 
Sumter  cannot  be  retaken  from  Morris  Island  alone. 
Your  mortar  batteries  have  accomplished  that  work. 


parapet  of  the  gorge.  But  we  could  have  resumed  the 
firing  as  soon  as  the  walls  cooled  sufficiently  to  open 
the  magazine,  and  then,  having  blown  down  the  wall 
left  projecting  above  the  parapet,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
flying  bricks,  and  built  up  the  main  gates  with  stone  I 
and  rubbish,  the  fort  would  actually  have  been  in  a 
more  defensible  condition  than  when  the  action  com- 
menced. .  .  .  The  want  of  provisions  would  soon 
have  caused  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  but  with  plenty 
of  cartridges  the  men  would  have  cheerfully  fought 
five  or  six  days,  and,  if  necessary,  much  longer,  on 
pork  alone,  of  which  we  had  a  sufficient  supply.  I  do 
not  think  that  a  breach  could  have  been  effected  in  the 
gorge  at  the  distance  of  the  battery  on  Cumming's 
Point  within  a  week  or  ten  days;  and  even  then,  with 
the  small  garrison  to  defend  it  and  means  for  obstruct- 
ing it  at  our  disposal,  the  operation  of  assaulting  it, 
with  even  vastly  superior  numbers,  would  have  been 
very  doubtful  in  its  results.* 

An  ambitious  and  combative  commander, 
therefore,  carefully  noting  these  elements  of 
strength  and  resistance,  and  seeing  a  reliev- 
ing fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  would 
have  "  held  the  fort,"  and  sent  back  a  mes- 
sage of  defiance.  But  when  Anderson  first 
took  command  of  Sumter  he  wrote  that  "  my 
position  here  is  rather  a  politico-military  than 
a  military  one,"  and  on  this  assumption  he 
seems  to  have  acted  throughout.  Viewed  in 
a  political  light,  his  conduct  is  perfectly  justi- 
fiable. He  had  faithfully  maintained  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government  and  the  honor  of 
the  flag.  He  had  repelled  force  by  force.  Obey- 
ing President  Lincoln's  instructions,  he  had 
incurred  the  ordinary  risks  of  war,  and  now 
possessed  full  authority  to  save  himself  and 
his  command  by  capitulation. 

In  the  bombardment  of  Sumter  the  insur- 
gents for  the  third  time  made  active,  aggressive 
war  upon  the  United  States,  even  if  we  leave 
out  of  sight  the  occupation  of  forts  by  sim- 
ple entrance  or  by  the  show  of  force,  the 
building  of  batteries  to  menace  Sumter,  and 
receiving  the  surrender  made  by  Twiggs  in 
Texas.  In  fact,  since  the  27th  of  December,  a 
continued  series  of  acts  had  been  perpetrated 
by  them,  not  only  outraging  the  authority  of. 
but  levying  actual  war  against,  the  United 
States. 

The  rebels  indulged  in  great  rejoicing  over 
their  victory,  Charleston,  which  had  for  two 
days  witnessed  the  bombardment  almost  en 
masse,  was  once  more  vociferous  with  speeches 
and  ablaze  with  bonfires;  while  at  Mont- 
gomery the  insurgent  Secretary  of  War  or- 
dered an  official  salute  to  celebrate  the  sur- 
render, and  to  emphasize  the  prediction  of  the 
previous  evening  that  the  rebel  flag  would 

It  cannot  be  touched  from  Cumming's  Point.  The 
late  bombardment  shows  that.  Let  the  enemy  oc- 
cupy it  [Morris  Island]  entirely.  We  can  shell  him 
out  from  our  remaining  mortar  batteries  and  keep 
him  at  a  distance."  Whiting  to  Beauregard,  April  17, 
1 86 1.   MS. 
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"  float  over  the  dome  of  the  old  Capitol  at 
Washington  before  the  istof  May."* 

Looking  back  now  at  the  events  of  the  first 
month  of  Lincoln's  administration,  we  must 
wonder  at  the  impression  which  prevailed 
then,  and  which  has  so  often  been  expressed 
by  impulsive  men  since,  that  he  was  too  slow 
in  making  his  decision  to  provision  and  re- 
enforce  Fort  Sumter. 

We  find  that  on  the  15th  of  March,  only 
ten  days  after  his  first  information  about  the 
condition  of  the  fort,  he  formally  asked  the 
written  opinion  of  his  Cabinet  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  that  on  the  6th  of  April,  only  three 
weeks  later,  he  gave  his  final  order  that  the 
expedition  should  proceed  on  its  mission.  The 
intervening  time  was  spent  by  him  in  consult- 
ing his  Cabinet  and  his  military  and  naval 
officers  about  possible  plans  for  relief  and 
reenforcement ;  about  alternative  policies  to 
be  pursued;  watching  the  culminating  treason 
in  the  South  and  the  slowly  swelling  loyalty 
in  the  North ;  awaiting  the  end  of  the  contra- 
dictory words  and  acts  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, whose  majority  protested  Unionism 
in  public  and  at  last  voted  secession  in  secret; 
allowing  his  Secretary  of  State,  by  an  unoffi- 
cial negotiation  with  the  rebel  commissioners, 
to  disclose  the  attitude  of  the  Montgomery 
cabinet;  using  the  delay  which  the  rebels  sup- 
posed they  had  contrived  for  their  own  benefit 
for  preparing  the  Sumter  expedition ;  making 
the  individual  members  of  his  Cabinet  respon- 
sible to  the  party  and  to  the  country  for  the 
advice  they  gave;  and  finally,  by  all  this,  to 
gain  a  coveted  "  choice  of  position  "  and  com- 
pel the  rebels  to  attack  and  thus  consolidate 
the  North. 

When  he  finally  gave  the  order  that  the  fleet 
should  sail  he  was  master  of  the  situation ; 
master  of  his  Cabinet ;  master  of  the  moral 
attitude  and  issues  of  the  struggle;  master  of 
the  public  opinion  which  must  arise  out  of 
the  impending  conflict;  master  if  the  rebels 
hesitated  or  repented,  because  they  would 
thereby  forfeit  their  prestige  with  the  South ; 
master  if  they  persisted,  for  he  would  then 
command  a  united  North.  And  all  this  was 
done,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  in  the 
retirement  which  gives  calm  reflection,  but 
after  the  rush  and  hurry  of  a  triumphal  jour- 
ney and  the  parade  of  an  inauguration,  in 
the  confusion  of  conflicting  counsel,  the 
worry  of  preliminary  appointments,  the  prev- 
alence of  an  atmosphere  of  treason  and  in- 
surrection, the  daily  defection  of  Government 
officials. 

In  the  face  of  such  self-assertion  and  vic- 
tory, the  verdict  of  history  can  never  be  that 
he  was  tardy  or  remiss;  to  have  acted  more 

*"  Rebellion  Record." 


peremptorily  in  that  strange  crisis,  when  all 
men's  minds  were  simply  groping  and  drifting, 
would  have  brought  upon  him  the  just  criticism 
of  recklessness.  No  act  of  his  will  gain  him 
greater  credit  than  his  kindly  forbearance  and 
patient  wisdom  in  allowing  full  time  and  re- 
flection for  the  final  decision  at  this  supreme 
juncture.  He  had  said  in  his  inaugural :  "  In 
your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-country- 
men, and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue 
of  civil  war.  The  Government  will  not  assail 
you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
yourselves  the  aggressors."  This  promise  to 
the  South  he  kept  in  its  most  vital  spirit  and 
meaning.  An  autocratic  ruler  might  have  act- 
ed more  arbitrarily ;  but  in  a  representative  gov- 
ernment it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  do 
otherwise  than  to  await  and  rely  upon  the  slow 
but  mighty  anger  of  an  outraged  patriotism. 

THE    CALL    TO    ARMS. 

President  Lincoln's  decision  and  orders 
to  prepare  the  Sumter  and  Pickens  expeditions 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  serious  pos- 
sibilities of  civil  war;  and  better  to  understand 
any  military  problems  with  which  he  might 
have  to  deal,  he  wrote  to  General  Scott  on 
the  1  st  of  April,  as  follows: 

Would  it  impose  too  much  labor  on  General  Scott 
to  make  short,  comprehensive,  daily  reports  to  me  of 
what  occurs  in  his  department,  including  movements 
by  himself,  and  under  his  orders,  and  the  receipt  of 
intelligence?    If  not,  I  will  thank  him  to  do  so.t 

General  Scott  at  once  complied  with  the 
request,  and  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  4th 
of  May  sent  the  President  nearly  every  day  a 
short  memorandum  in  his  own  handwriting, 
inclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  confiden- 
tial " —  the  whole  series  forming  collectively 
a  sort  of  historical  journal  of  the  highest  in- 
terest and  authenticity;  and  portions  of  it 
show  better  than  any  comment  what  was  be- 
ing done  by  the  new  Administration  to  meet 
the  crisis  which  the  Fort  Sumter  bombardment 
precipitated  upon  the  country. 

"  General  Scott's  daily  report,  No.  3," —  so 
indorsed  in  Lincoln's  handwriting  and  dated 
April  3,  1 86 1, —  in  part  runs  thus: 

There  will  remain  in  Washington  a  detachment  of 
cavalry  recruits  from  Carlisle  recruiting  depot,  about 
80  men  and  horses;  Magruder's  horse  artillery;  Grif- 
fin's ditto,  belonging  to  the  Military  Academy  and  now 
needed  there;  Elsey's  foot  artillery  and  Haskin's  ditto. 
The  companies  of  foot  artillery  are  acting  as  infantry. 
The  number  of  marines  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
varies.  We  heard  to-day  that  the  number  now  there 
is  some  200.  There  is  not  another  company  of  regu- 
lars within  reach  of  Washington,  except  7  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe, making  about  400  men,  the  minimum  force  needed 
there  under  existing  circumstances ;  one  company  at 
the  Fayetteville  arsenal,  N.  C,  to  guard  arms  and  am- 
munition against  a  thick  population  of  blacks ;  a  gar- 
rison of  recruits  (50)  at  Ft.  Washington,  ten  miles 
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below  us ;  a  garrison  of  100  recruits  in  Fort  McHenry, 
Baltimore ;  about  750  recruits  in  New  York  harbor  ; 
220  ditto  at  Newport  Barracks  opposite  to  Cincinnati, 
and  about  350  men  at  Jefferson  Barracks  and  the  St. 
Louis  arsenal  near  by,  mostly  recruits.* 

This  memorandum  was  supplemented  two 
days  later  (April  5,  1 861)  by  a  detailed  report 
from  the  Adjutant-General  to  the  President, 
which  showed  the  full  strength  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States  and  its  distribution  to  be 
as  follows : 

Department  of  the  East,  3894;  Department  of  the 
West,  3584;  Department  of  Texas,  2258;  Depart- 
ment of  New  Mexico,  2624;  Department  of  Utah, 
685  ;  Department  of  the  Pacific,  3382  ;  miscellaneous, 
686;  grand  total,  officers  and  men,  17,113.* 

General  Scott's  daily  report,  April  5,  1861 : 

I  have  nothing  of  special  interest  to  report  to-day  ; 
but  that  machinations  against  the  Government  and  this 
capital  are  secretly  going  on  all  around  us,  in  Virginia, 
in  Maryland,  and  here,  as  well  as  farther  south,  I  have 
no  doubt.  I  cannot,  however,  say  that  they  are  as  yet 
formidable,  or  are  likely  ever  to  come  to  a  head.  I 
have  no  policemen  at  my  service,  and  no  fund  for  the 
payment  of  detectives,  but  under  the  circumstances 
recommend  that  such  agents  should  be  at  once  em- 
ployed in  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Washington,  Alex- 
andria, Richmond,  and  Norfolk.  For  the  reasons  stated, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  that  a  militia  force  should 
be  called  out  to  defend  this  Capital,  under  section  2 
of  the  militia  act,  passed  February  28,  1795.  The  ne- 
cessity of  such  call,  however,  may  not  be  very  distant.* 

General  Scott's  daily  report,  April  6,  1861: 

A  second  steamer  will  arrive  from  Texas  at  New 
York  in  a  day  or  two,  with  six  troops  of  dismounted 
cavalry.  In  advance,  I  have  ordered  two  of  those 
companies  or  troops  to  proceed  from  the  ship  to  this 
place,  to  be  filled  up  with  men  (cavalry  recruits)  here. 
.  .  .  The  other  four  troops  of  cavalry  I  have  ordered 
to  proceed  from  the  ship  to  Carlisle  Barracks,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  remounted  there,  whence  they  can  be 
readily  brought  here  if  deemed  necessary.* 

General  Scott's  daily  report,  April  8,  1861 : 

For  the  defense  of  the  Government,  more  troops  are 
wanted.  The  steamer  with  the  dismounted  cavalry 
(six  companies)  from  Texas,  must  be  in  New  York  to- 
day or  to-morrow,  to  be  followed  by  another  steamer, 
with  about  the  same  number  of  troops,  from  Texas,  in 
a  week.  There  is  a  growing  apprehension  of  danger 
here  in  the  meantime.  I  rely  on  the  presence  of  a  third 
battery  of  flying  artillery  (Sherman's)  by  Saturday 
next.  It  is  coming  from  Minnesota.  Three  other  com- 
panies of  artillery  on  foot,  serving  as  infantry,  will  be 
at  New  York,  from  the  same  quarter,  in  fourteen  days. 
All  these  reinforcements,  excepting  Sherman's  battery, 
may  be  too  late  for  this  place.  For  the  interval  I  have 
sent  Colonel  Smith  (the  immediate  commander  of  all 
the  forces  in  the  District  of  Columbia)  to  learn  what 
number  of  reliable  volunteers  can  be  obtained  in  this 
city,  and  have  also  desired  him  to  see  whether  the 
companies  already  here  may  not  be  advantageously 
concentrated  near  to  the  President's  square.  I  beg 
leave  to  suggest  that  a  small  war  steamer,  to  cruise 
between  Alexandria  and  the  Long  Bridge  over  the 
Potomac,  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  system 
of  defense  that  we  are  planning.  * 
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General  Scott's  daily  report,  April  9, 1861  ; 

I  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  War  yesterday  the 
calling  out,  say  ten  companies,  of  the  militia  or  (by 
substitution)  uniformed  volunteers  of  this  city  to  aid  in 
the  defense  of  the  public  buildings  and  other  public 
property  of  the  Capital  against  "  an  invasion  or  insur- 
rection, or  probable  prospect  thereof."  The  necessity  for 
this  additional  force,  and  the  manner  of  employing  it, 
were  yesterday  pretty  fully  discussed  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  by  Colonel  Smith,  Colonel  Stone  (two 
most  excellent  officers),  and  myself.  Colonel  Stone, 
inspector-general  to  Major-General  Weightman's  divis- 
ion, thinks  that  twice  that  number  of  loyal  volunteers 
can  be  promptly  furnished  by  the  division,  and  I  ap- 
prehend that  the  twenty  companies  may  be  deemed 
necessary  in  a  few  days.  I  hope  that  the  President 
may  give  the  Secretary  of  War  the  authority  to  make 
the  call  for  ten  companies  at  once.  .  .  I  have  this 
moment  received  the  President's  instructions  of  this 
date,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  safety  of 
this  District.* 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  9,  1861. 
Lieutenant-General  Scott. 

Sir:  I  am  instructed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  direct  you  to  take  all  necessary  precautions  for 
protecting  this  Capital  against  a  surprise  or  any  assault 
whatever,  and  that  for  this  object,  among  other  means, 
you  proceed  forthwith  to  mature  a  plan  under  the  24th 
Section  of  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  more 
effectually  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the  militia 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  March  3,  1803, 
and  that  you  advise  the  President  whenever  in  your 
judgment  the  occasion  shall  have  arisen  for  the  Pres- 
ident's action  under  said  section. 

Very  respectfully,  Simon  Cameron, 

Secretary  of  War. 

War  Department,  Adj. -General's  Office, 
Washington,  April  9,  1861. 
General  Orders  No.  9. 

I.  A  Military  Department  to  be  taken  from  the 
Department  of  the  East  and  called  the  Department 
of  Washington  is  hereby  constituted,  to  consist  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  ac- 
cording to  its  original  boundary. 

Brevet-Colonel  C.  F.  Smith,  10th  Infantry,  is  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  this  Department  according 
to  his  brevet  rank.  Headquarters  at  Washington 
City.    ...    By  order  : 

L.  Thomas,  Adjutant-General  A 

General  Scott's  daily  report,  April  n,  1861 : 

Several  companies  of  District  volunteers  were  mus- 
tered into  the  pay  and  service  of  the  United  States 
yesterday  and  this  forenoon,  and  the  process  is  still 
going  on.  A  few  individuals  in  several  companies  de- 
clining to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  were  of  course  rejected;  but  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  five  or  six  other  companies  have  sworn  al- 
legiance without  excepting  a  man.  The  stripping  of 
the  rejected  men  yesterday  of  their  arms,  accoutre- 
ments and  uniforms,  by  their  own  officers,  has,  I  learn, 
had  a  fine  effect  upon  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  the 
entire  militia  of  the  District.  A  fine  company,  not  one 
of  the  ten  called  for,  having  presented  itself  this 
morning,  of  its  own  motion,  and  requested  it  might 
be  accepted,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  consent,  and  hope  for 
approval.  Before  night  we  shall  have  probably  eleven 
companies  sworn  in.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  having,  through  the  Secretary  of 
War,  desired  that  a  company  might  be  assigned  to 
guard  the  Capitol,  I  shall  instruct  Col.  Smith  to  com- 
ply with  that  reasonable  request.* 
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General  Scott's  daily  report,  April  13,  1S61 : 

The  two  companies  of  dismounted  cavalry  arrived 

hist  night,  as  I  had  anticipated  in  my  report  of  yester- 
day. At  my  instance  the  Secretary  of  War  has  called 
for  four  other  companies  of  District  volunteers,  which 
will  make  in  all  fifteen  companies  of  this  description 
for  the  defense  of  the  Capital,  besides  six  companies 
of  regulars,  the  marines  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  (I  hope 
very  soon)  the  war  steamer  to  cruise  on  the  Potomac 
between  the  Long  Bridge  and  a  point  a  little  below  Al- 
exandria. The  next  regular  reinforcements  to  be  ex- 
pected here  are  :  Sherman's  battery  of  flying  artillery 
from  Minnesota,  and  the  companies  of  foot  artillery 
from  the  same  quarter,  in  five  and  seven  days ;  and  a 
portion  of  the  troops  expected  in  the  next  steamer  from 
Texas.  From  the  same  steamer  I  shall  have  the  means 
of  reenforcing  Fort  McHenry  (at  Baltimore),  a  most 
important  point.* 

These  extracts  show  us  the  steps  which 
were  being  quietly  taken  by  the  Government 
to  meet  the  possible  dangers  growing  out  of 
the  Fox  expedition  to  Charleston.  They  in- 
cluded every  resource  which  the  regular  army 
then  afforded;  and  to  call  upon  the  militia  of 
the  States  was,  of  course,  at  that  moment  out 
of  the  question,  as  it  would  have  frustrated 
the  very  result  the  President  had  planned 
and  anticipated. 

The  Sumter  fleet  finally  at  sea,  the  official 
notice  sent  to  Governor  Pickens,  and  the 
work  of  enrolling  militia  for  the  defense  of 
Washington  progressing  so  satisfactorily,  Lin- 
coln again  set  himself,  during  the  brief  res- 
pite, to  the  work  of  making  the  new  appoint- 
ments. Ordinarily  this  was  only  an  act  of 
official  favor  or  partisan  reward,  which  might 
be  performed  at  leisure ;  but  now  it  was  also 
a  work  of  pressing  need,  because  of  the  im- 
perative duty  of  substituting  faithful  and  loyal 
agents  for  indifferent  or  treasonable  ones  in 
the  public  service.  That  such  abounded,  the 
numerous  resignations  and  still  more  plentiful 
avowals  made  manifest  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
city  was  full  of  strangers;  the  White  House 
full  of  applicants  from  the  North.  At  any  hour 
of  the  day  one  might  see  at  the  outer  door 
and  on  the  staircase  one  file  going,  one  file 
coming.  In  the  anteroom  and  in  the  broad 
corridor  adjoining  the  President's  office  there 
was  a  restless  and  persistent  crowd, —  ten, 
twenty,  sometimes  fifty,  varying  with  the  day 
and  hour, —  each  one  in  pursuit  of  one  of  the 
many  crumbs  of  official  patronage.  They 
walked  the  floor;  they  talked  in  groups;  they 
scowled  at  every  arrival  and  blessed  every 
departure ;  they  wrangled  with  the  door-keep- 
ers for  right  of  entrance;  they  intrigued  with 
them  for  surreptitious  chances;  they  crowded 
forward  to  get  even  as  much  as  an  instant's 
glance  through  the  half-opened  door  into  the 
Executive  chamber.  They  besieged  the  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  who  had  privilege  of 

*  Unpublished  MS. 


precedence;  they  glared  with  envy  and  growled 
with  jealousy  at  the  Cabinet  ministers  who,  by 
right  and  usage,  pushed  through  the  throng 
and  walked  unquestioned  through  the  doors. 
At  that  day  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
compelled  the  President  to  pass  through  this 
corridor  and  the  midst  of  this  throng  when 
he  went  to  his  meals  in  the  other  end  of  the 
Executive  Mansion ;  and  thus,  once  or  twice 
a  day,  the  waiting  expectants  would  be  re- 
warded by  the  chance  of  speaking  a  word,  or 
handing  a  paper  direct  to  the  President  him- 
self—  a  chance  which  the  more  bold  and  per- 
sistent were  not  slow  to  improve. 

At  first,  Lincoln  bore  it  all  with  the  admi- 
rable fortitude  acquired  in  Western  political 
campaigns.  But  two  weeks  of  this  experience 
on  the  trip  from  Springfield  to  Washington, 
and  six  weeks  more  of  such  beleaguering  in 
the  Executive  office,  began  to  tell  on  his  nerves. 
What  with  the  Sumter  discussion,  the  rebel 
negotiation,  the  diplomatic  correspondence, 
he  had  become  worked  into  a  mental  strain 
and  irritation  that  made  him  feel  like  a  pris- 
oner behind  the  Executive  doors,  and  the 
audible  and  unending  tramp  of  the  applicants 
outside  impressed  him  like  an  army  of  jailers. 
We  can  well  imagine  how  it  intensified  the 
suspense  with  which  he  awaited  the  news 
from  the  fleet  and  the  answer  to  his  official 
communication  to  the  governor  of  South 
Carolina. 

Amid  such  surroundings  and  labors  the  Pres- 
ident received  the  news  which  now  reached 
the  whole  country  from  Sumter.  It  came  very 
gradually  —  first  the  military  scurry  about 
Charleston  ;  then  Beauregard's  demand  for  a 
surrender,  followed  by  Anderson's  prompt  re- 
fusal; and  finally,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
April  13,  the  newspapers  of  Washington,  like 
those  of  every  city  in  the  Union,  North  and 
South,  were  filled  with  the  startling  head-lines 
and  the  thrilling  details  of  the  beginning  and 
progress  of  an  actual  bombardment.  That  day, 
however,  there  was  little  change  in  the  routine 
of  the  Executive  office.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  never 
liable  to  sudden  excitement  or  sudden  activ- 
ity. Through  all  his  life,  and  through  all  the 
unexpected  and  stirring  events  of  the  rebel- 
lion, his  personal  manner  was  one  of  steadi- 
ness of  word  and  act.  It  was  this  quality 
which,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  con- 
veyed to  many  of  his  visitors  the  false  impres- 
sion of  his  indifference.  His  sagacity  gave 
him  a  marked  advantage  over  other  men  in 
enabling  him  to  forecast  probable  events; 
and  when  they  took  place,  his  great  caution 
restrained  his  comments  and  controlled  his 
outward  bearing.  Oftentimes,  when  men  came 
to  him  in  the  rage  and  transport  of  a  first 
indignation    over   some    untoward    incident, 
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they  were  surprised  to  find  him  quiet,  even 
serene, —  perhaps  with  a  smile  on  his  face  and 
a  jest  on  his  lips, —  engaged  in  routine  work, 
and  prone  to  talk  of  other  and  more  com- 
monplace matters.  Of  all  things  the  strut  and 
stagey  exhibition  of  mock-heroism  were  for- 
eign to  his  nature.  Generally  it  happened  that 
when  others  in  this  mood  sought  him,  his  own 
spirit  had  already  been  through  the  fiery  trial 
of  resentment  —  but  giving  no  outward  sign, 
except  at  times  with  lowered  eyebrow,  a  slight 
nodding  and  shaking  of  the  head,  a  mut- 
tering motion  or  hard  compression  of  the  lips, 
and,  rarely,  an  emphatic  downward  gesture 
with  the  clenched  right  hand.  His  judgment, 
like  his  perception,  far  outran  the  average 
mind.  While  others  fumed  and  fretted  at 
things  that  were,  all  his  inner  consciousness 
was  abroad  in  the  wide  realm  of  possibilities 
busily  searching  out  the  dim  and  difficult  path 
towards  things  to  be.  His  easy  and  natural 
attention  to  ordinary  occupations  afforded 
no  indication  of  the  double  mental  process 
which  was  habitual  with  him. 

So,  while  the  Sumter  telegrams  were  on 
every  tongue  and  revengeful  indignation  was 
in  every  heart,  there  was  little  variation  in  the 
business  of  the  Executive  Mansion  on  that 
eventful  Saturday.  The  miscellaneous  gath- 
ering was  larger  there,  as  it  was  larger  at  the 
Departments,  the  newspaper,  and  telegraph 
offices,  and  the  hotels.  More  leading  men  and 
officials  called  to  learn  or  to  impart  news. 
The  Cabinet,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  came 
together  and  deliberated  awhile.  All  talk, 
however,  was  brief,  sententious,  informal.  The 
issue  had  not  yet  been  reached.  Sumter  was 
still  under  fire.  Nevertheless,  the  main  ques- 
tion required  no  discussion,  not  even  decision, 
scarcely  an  announcement.  Jefferson  Davis's 
order  and  Beauregard's  guns  had  sufficiently 
denned  the  coming  action  of  the  Government. 
After  this,  President,  functionaries,  and  people 
had  but  a  single  purpose,  a  single  duty.  Lin- 
coln said  little  beyond  making  inquiries  about 
the  current  reports  and  criticising  the  proba- 
bility or  accuracy  of  their  details,  and  went 
on  receiving  visitors,  listening  to  suggestions 
or  recommendations,  and  signing  routine  pa- 
pers as  usual  throughout  the  day. 

One  important  exception  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  A  committee  from  the  Virginia  con- 
vention had  an  appointment  for  a  formal  au- 
dience with  him  that  morning.  The  doubling 
and  drifting  attitude  of  the  Old  Dominion  has 
already  been  described.  The  boasted  conserv- 
atism of  that  convention  was  a  sham.  Its 
Unionism  was  vague  and  traditional ;  its  com- 
plaint and  contumacy  were  real  and  present. 
Day  by  day,  with  the  loudest  professions  of 
loyalty  on  their  lips,  its  majority  was  apolo- 


gizing to  its  minority,  and  by  labored  argu- 
ment against  secession  steadily  convincing 
itself  that  treason  was  a  necessity  if  not  a  duty. 
Recoiling  from  the  fire  of  civil  war,  it  yielded 
itself  the  more  than  half-willing  cat's-paw  of 
conspiracy.  Bewailing  the  denial  of  shadowy 
claims  of  constitutional  rights,  it  soon  volun- 
tarily put  on  the  handcuffs  of  a  grinding  mili- 
tary despotism.  A  step  in  this  road  to  polit- 
ical ruin  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  visit  Lincoln,  requesting  that  he  should 
define  his  policy,  which  request  was  only  a 
covert  and  threatening  demand  for  the  evac- 
uation of  the  Southern  forts. 

To  this  committee,  Messrs.  Preston,  Stuart, 
and  Randolph,  respectively  a  "  conservative," 
a  "  Unionist,"  and  a"  secessionist,"  the  Presi- 
dent read  his  reply  just  written,*  on  this  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  April  13.  The  paper  is  tem- 
perate and  dispassionate  even  to  coldness, 
and  indicates  his  ability  to  lift  questions  of 
public  consideration  out  of  the  hot,  blinding 
plane  of  personal  feeling  into  the  cool  light 
of  reason  and  expediency.  While  the  rebel 
guns  were  still  raining  bombs  and  red-hot  shot 
on  Sumter,  he  had  already  mapped  out  his 
course  of  procedure,  based  on  the  facts  within 
his  knowledge,  but  free  from  all  trace  of  ex- 
citement or  feeling  of  revenge. 

He  told  them  he  had  distinctly  defined  his 
policy  in  the  inaugural  address.  It  was  still 
the  plain  and  unmistakable  chart  of  his  inten- 
tions. It  had  been  his  plan  to  hold  only  the 
forts  still  occupied  by  the  Government  when 
he  became  President. 

But  if  [he  continued],  as  now  appears  to  be  true,  in 
pursuit  of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  United  States  au- 
thority from  these  places  an  unprovoked  assault  has 
been  made  upon  Fort  Sumter,  I  shall  hold  myself  at 
liberty  to  repossess,  if  I  can,  like  places  which  had 
been  seized  before  the  Government  was  devolved  up- 
on me.  And  in  every  event  I  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
my  ability,  repel  force  by  force.  Incase  it  proves  true 
that  Fort  Sumter  has  been  assaulted,  as  is  reported,  I 
shall  perhaps  cause  the  United  States  mails  to  be  with- 
drawn from  all  the  States  which  claim  to  have  seceded, 
believing  that  the  commencement  of  actual  war  against 
the  Government  justifies  and  possibly  demands  this.  I 
scarcely  need  to  say  that  I  consider  the  military  posts 
and  property  situated  within  the  States  which  claim  to 
have  seceded  as  yet  belonging  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  much  as  they  did  before  the  sup- 
posed secession.  Whatever  else  I  may  do  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  shall  not  attempt  to  collect  the  duties  and 
imposts  by  any  armed  invasion  of  any  part  of  the 
country;  not  meaning  by  this,  however,  that  I  may 
not  land  a  -force  deemed  necessary  to  relieve  a  fort 
upon  a  border  of  the  country.  From  the  fact  that  I 
have  quoted  a  part  of  the  inaugural  address,  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  I  repudiate  any  other  part,  the 
whole  of  which  I  reaffirm,  except  so  far  as  what  I  now 
say  of  the  mails  may  be  regarded  as  a  modification.! 

*  Committee.  Report.   "  Richmond  Enquirer,"  April 
16,  1S61. 
t  Lincoln  to  committee,  April  13,  1S61.     MS. 
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In  this  reply  of  the  President  we  have  his 
entire  administrative  policy  regarding  the 
rebellion ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  it  goes 
only  to  the  extent  of  his  actual  information  — 
it  deals  only  with  accomplished  facts.  The 
programme  of  the  inaugural  is  already  modi- 
fied ;  the  modification  is  slight  but  significant, 
and  based  not  upon  caprice  or  resentment,  but 
on  necessity.  According  to  fair  interpretation  of 
language,  the  programme  of  the  inaugural  was 
that  he  would  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union 
in  all  the  States  to  the  extent  of  his  ability; 
hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  col- 
lect the  duties  and  imposts.  This  he  would 
do,  however,  only  so  far  as  it  was  necessary 
to  protect  and  defend  the  Federal  authority, 
not  merely  against  domestic  violence,  but 
more  especially  against  foreign  influence  or 
aggression.  He  would  not  invade,  subjugate, 
menace,  or  harass  local  communities.  All 
boundaries  of  the  nation,  sea-board  or  inland, 
he  must, of  necessity,  hold  and  guard;  he  must 
occupy  and  control  every  custom-house  or  an 
efficient  equivalent  for  it.  The  favorite  theory 
was  that  duties  might  be  collected  on  ship- 
board in  insurgent  ports,  and  thus  avoid  the 
friction  of  customs  officers  with  the  local  popu- 
lace. On  inland  boundaries  other  substitutes 
might  perhaps  be  devised.  So,  also,  he  ex- 
plains in  his  reply,  the  military  posts  he  had 
intended  to  "  hold,  occupy,  and  possess"  wrere 
this  cordon  of  forts  on  the  exterior  boundary, 
all  of  which  were  still  in  Union  hands  when 
he  was  inaugurated.  The  interior  places  seized 
under  Buchanan's  administration  he  would 
not  immediately  grasp  at  with  the  military 
hand ;  he  would  forego  the  exercise  of  Federal 
offices  in  disaffected  districts  in  the  interior; 
as  a  means  of  reassurance  and  reconciliation 
he  would  even  send  the  malcontents  their 
regular  mails,  if  they  would  permit  him.  All 
this  not  as  a  surrender  of  a  single  Federal 
right,  but  to  avoid  violence,  bloodshed,  irri- 
tation; to  create  a  feeling  of  safety;  to  induce 
calm  reflection;  to  maintain  peace;  to  restore 
fraternal  sympathies  and  affections.  "You  can 
have  no  conflict,"  he  had  told  them,  "  without 
being  yourselves  the  aggressors." 

But,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  ten- 
der of  this  benign  policy,  he  had  also  warned 
them  that  it  would  be  modified  or  changed  if 
"  current  events  and  experience  shall  show  a 
modification  or  change  to  be  proper."  That 
experience  had  now  come.  The  rebels  had 
rejected  the  tendered  immunity,  spurned  the 
proffered  peace,  become  the  aggressors,  opened 
the  conflict  in  deliberate  malice.  He  there- 
fore modified  his  plan.  He  would  repel  force 
by  force.  He  would  withdraw  the  mails.  He 
would  recapture  Sumter,  taken  since  his  in- 


auguration, and,  if  he  could,  such  other  forts 
and  places  taken  under  his  predecessor  as 
were  essential  to  safety.  Thus  much  was  nec- 
essary for  protection  and  for  precaution.  Less 
he  could  not  do  and  fulfill  his  oath  of  office. 
Once  more  he  told  them  that  while  he  now 
felt  himself  by  their  act  compelled  to  close 
and  bolt  the  strong  doors  of  Federal  authority, 
he  would  yet  refrain  from  even  the  appearance 
of  punishment.  Though  he  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand that  he  might  attack  the  rebel  bat-  i 
teries  on  Morris  Island,  or  recapture  Pensacola 
Navy  Yard,  or  build  a  fort  on  Arlington 
Heights  to  protect  Washington,  yet  he  would 
"not  attempt  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts 
by  any  armed  invasion  of  any  part  of  the 
country." 

His  reply  to  the  committee  must  be  received 
with  the  same  qualification  which  he  attached 
to  his  inaugural.  He  still  reserved  the  right 
to  use  his  best  discretion  in  every  exigency, 
and  to  change  his  acts  under  the  inspiration 
of  current  events  and  experiences.  The  events 
of  the  day  were  his  beacons ;  the  necessities 
of  the  hour  formed  his  chart.  Throughout  the 
tedious  four-years'  war  he  pretended  to  no 
prophecy  and  recorded  no  predictions.  When 
souls  of  little  faith  and  great  fear  came  to  him 
with  pertinacious  questioning,  he  might  possi- 
bly tell  them  what  he  had  done ;  he  never  told 
them  what  he  intended  to  do.  "  My  policy 
is  to  have  no  policy,"  was  his  pithy  axiom  oft- 
entimes repeated ;  whence  many  illogically 
and  most  mistakenly  inferred  him  to  be  with- 
out plans  or  expedients.  His  promise  to  the 
Virginia  committee  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  binding  under  the  conditions  of  that  day, 
namely :  seven  cotton-States  leagued  in  rebel- 
lion ;  actual  war  begun ;  seven  thousand  rebels 
in  arms  at  Charleston ;  Sumter  under  fire  with 
prospect  of  capitulation;  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Arkansas,  and  other  border  States  yet  in 
the  Union  under  loud  protestations  of  loyalty 
and  unceasing  deprecation  of  civil  war.  Lin- 
coln's reservation  was  well  considered.  One 
week  from  that  day  these  conditions  were 
transformed  almost  beyond  comparison,  com- 
pelling him  to  a  widely  different  line  of  action. 
On  the  day  they  received  their  answer,  the 
Virginia  committee  had  an  engagement  to 
dine  with  Secretary  Seward;  but  in  view  of 
the  Sumter  telegrams,  they  excused  them- 
selves and  hurried  back  to  Richmond. 

By  the  next  morning  (Sunday,  April  14) 
the  news  of  the  close  of  the  bombardment  and 
capitulation  of  Sumter  was  in  Washington. 
In  the  forenoon,  at  the  time  Anderson  and  his 
garrison  were  evacuating  the  fort,  Lincoln  and 
his  Cabinet,  together  with  sundry  military  offi- 
cers, were  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  giving 
final  shape  to  the  details  of  the  action  the 
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Government  had  decided  to  take.  A  procla- 
mation, drafted  by  himself,  copied  on  the  spot 
by  his  secretary,  was  concurred  in  by  his 
Cabinet,  signed,  and  sent  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  be  sealed,  filed,  and  copied  for  pub- 
lication in  the  next  morning's  newspapers. 
The  document  bears  date  April  15  (Monday), 
but  was  made  and  completed  on  Sunday.  This 
proclamation,  by  authority  of  the  Act  of  1795, 
called  into  service  seventy-five  thousand  mi- 
litia for  three  months,  and  convened  Congress 
in  extra  session  on  the  coming  4th  of  July. 
It  commanded  treasonable  combinations  to 
disperse  within  twenty  days,  and  announced 
that  the  first  object  of  this  military  force  was 
to  repossess  the  forts  and  places  seized  from 
the  Union.*  This  limit  of  time  was  made 
obligatory  by  the  terms  of  the  second  section 
of  the  Act  of  1795,  under  which  the  call  was 
issued.  It  was  necessary  to  convene  Congress, 
and  the  law  only  authorized  the  use  of  the 
militia  "  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  then  next  session  of 
Congress." 

In  view  of  the  subsequent  gigantic  expan- 
sion of  the  civil  war,  eleventh-hour  critics  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  a  larger  force  should  have 
been  called  at  once.  They  forget  that  this  was 
nearly  five  times  the  then  existing  regular  army, 
and  that  in  the  Mexican  war  Scott  had  marched 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital  with  twenty -five 
thousand  men.  They  forget  that  only  very 
limited  quantities  of  arms,  equipments,  and 
supplies  were  in  the  Northern  arsenals.  They 
forget  that  the  treasury  was  bankrupt,  and  that 
an  insignificant  eight  million  loan  had  not  two 
weeks  before  been  discounted  nearly  six  per 
cent,  by  the  New  York  bankers,  some  bids 
ranging  as  low  as  eighty-five.t  They  forget 
that  the  shameful  events  of  the  past  four 
months  had  elicited  scarcely  a  single  spark 
of  war  feeling ;  that  the  great  American  public 
had  suffered  the  siege  of  Sumter  and  firing  on 
the  Star  of  the  West  with  a  dangerous  indif- 
ference. They  forget  the  doubt  and  dismay, 
the  panic  of  commerce,  the  division  of  coun- 
sels, the  attacks  from  within,  the  sneers  from 
without  —  that  faith  seemed  gone  and  patriot- 
ism dead.  Twenty-four  hours  later  all  this 
was  measurably  changed.  But  it  was  under 
such  circumstances  that  Lincoln  issued  his 
call  for  seventy- five  thousand  men  to  serve 
three  months.  Even  that  number  appeared 
a  hazardous  experiment  —  an  immense  army, 

*  Lincoln,  proclamation  April  15,  1861. 

t  The  following  letter  to  President  Lincoln,  dated 
Treasury  Department,  April  2,  1861,  is  from  unpub- 
lished MS.  : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  The  bids  for  the  $8,000,000  loan 
exceed  33,000,000  —  the  average  advance  from  Mr. 
Dix's  loan  is  from  3  to  4  per  cent.    The  highest  bid  — 


a  startling  expenditure.  As  matters  stood,  it 
seemed  enough  to  cope  with  the  then  visible 
forces  of  the  rebellion;  the  President  had  do 
means  of  estimating  the  yet  undeveloped  mili 
tary  power  of  the  insurgent  States.  The  ordi- 
nary indicia  to  accurate  administration  were 
wanting.  To  a  certain  degree  the  Government 
was  compelled  to  sail  in  a  fog.  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  such  emergencies  that  men  like  Lin- 
coln are  the  inestimable  possession  of  free 
nations.  Hopeful,  moderate,  steadfast,  he 
never  for  an  instant  forgot  that  he  was  the 
pilot,  not  the  ship.  He  remembered  what  he 
had  said  in  the  inaugural : 

If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  nations  with  his  eternal 
truth  and  justice  be  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on 
yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will 
surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal 
of  the  American  people. 

He  felt  quite  as  confident  that  this  popular 
justice  would  ultimately  translate  itself  into 
armed  might.  But,  holding  this  faith,  he  was 
not  carried  away  by  any  too  sanguine  impulses. 
While  discussing  the  proclamation,  some  of 
his  advisers  made  a  disparaging  contrast  of 
Southern  enterprise  and  endurance  with  the 
Northern.  This  indulgent  self-deception  he 
checked  at  the  very  outset. 

We  must  not  forget  [he  said]  that  the  people 
of  the  seceded  States,  like  those  of  the  loyal  ones,  are 
American  citizens,  with  essentially  the  same  character- 
istics and  powers.  Exceptional  advantages  on  one  side 
are  counterbalanced  by  exceptional  advantages  on  the 
other.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  that  man  for  man 
the  soldier  from  the  South  will  be  a  match  for  the  sol- 
dier from  the  North  and  vice  versa.  % 

The  action  of  the  Government  brought  in 
its  train  countless  new  duties  and  details.  Both 
at  the  departments  and  the  Executive  Man- 
sion the  Sunday  was  one  of  labor,  not  of  rest — 
no  end  of  plans  to  be  discussed,  messages  to 
be  sent,  orders  to  be  signed.  The  President's 
room  was  filled  all  day  as  by  a  general  recep- 
tion. Already  the  patriotic  echoes  were  com- 
ing in  from  an  excited  country.  Governor 
Ramsey  of  Minnesota  telegraphed  that  he 
could  send  a  thousand  men,  and  other  locali- 
ties made  similar  tenders.  Senators  and  rep- 
resentatives yet  in  Washington  felt  authorized 
to  pledge  the  support  of  their  States  by  voice 
and  arms.  Of  all  such  words  of  cheer,  it  is  safe 
to  say  none  were  personally  so  welcome  and 
significant  as  the  unreserved  encouragement 
and  adhesion  of  Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois. 

for  only  $1000  though  —  is  par,  and  near  $3,000,000 
at  94  ;  and  I  hardly  think  of  taking  any  at  lower  rates. 
I  am  offered  %  Per  cent,  premium  on  $2,000,000  treas- 
ury notes.  All  this  shows  decided  improvement  in 
finances  and  will  gratify  you. 

Yours,  most  truly,  S.  P.  Chase. 

|  J.  G.  N.,  personal  recollection. 
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Having,  through  a  friend,  signified  his  de- 
sire for  an  interview,  Douglas  went  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion  between  7  and  8  o'clock  on 
this  same  Sunday  evening,  April  14,  and  being 
privately  received  by  the  President,  these  two 
remarkable  men  sat  in  confidential  interview, 
without  a  witness,  nearly  two  hours.  What  a 
retrospect  their  singular  careers  must  have 
forced  into  memory,  if  not  into  words,  in  this 
eventful  meeting!  —  their  contemporary  be- 
ginnings in  Illinois;  the  flat-boatman  in  San- 
gamon, the  auctioneer's  clerk  in  Scott  county; 
their  first  meetings  in  country  lawsuits;  their 
encounters  in  the  legislature;  their  greetings 
in  society;  their  intellectual  wrestlings  on  the 
stump;  their  emulation  in  local  politics;  their 
simultaneous  leadership  of  opposing  parties 
in  the  State;  their  champion  contest  for  the 
Senate,  ending  in  Douglas's  triumph ;  their  ri- 
val nominations  for  the  Presidency,  resulting 
in  Lincoln's  success.  This  was  not  the  end. 
Both  men  were  in  the  conscious  prime  of  intel- 
lect; both  believed  themselves  still  in  the 
undiminished  vigor  of  physical  manhood. 
Recognizing  his  defeat,  Douglas  was  by  no 
means  conquered.  If  Lincoln  was  in  the  White 
House,  he  was  yet  in  the  Senate.  Already  in 
a  Senate  debate  he  had  opened  his  trenches  to 
undermine  and  wreck  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion. Already  he  had  set  his  subtle  sophistry 
to  demonstrate  that  the  revenue  laws  gave  the 
Executive  no  authority  for  coercion.  His  usual 
skill  in  debate,  however,  failed  him  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  and  allowing  himself  to  be  carried  along 
in  a  singularly  weak  and  illogical  argument, 
intended  to  force  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  into  compromises  to  satisfy  the 
border  States  and  through  their  influence  re- 
claim the  cotton- States,  he  committed  the  se- 
rious blunder  of  declaring  it  unlawful  and 
unwise  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  in  the  in- 
surrectionary ports  or  to  recapture  or  hold 
their  harbor  defenses,  except  at  Key  West  and 
Tortugas,  which  alone,  he  seemed  to  think,  were 
"  essentially  national."  He  strongly  deprecated 
the  "  reduction  "  and  "  subjugation  "  of  the 
seceded  States;  and,  declaring  himself  in  favor 
of  peace,  said,  with  emphasis :  "  War  is  dis- 
union. War  is  final,  eternal  separation."  Per- 
haps intending  merely  to  emphasize  his  atti- 
tude of  mediation,  he  carelessly  permitted 
himself  to  make  a  plea  to  tolerate  accomplished 
secession.*  All  this  was  very  far  short  of  the 
language  of  his  letter  of  acceptance,  that  "  the 
laws  must  be  administered,  the  constituted  au- 
thorities upheld,  and  all  unlawful  resistance  to 
these  things  must  be  put  down  with  firmness, 


impartiality,  and  fidelity."  The  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  had  terminated  the  debate  with- 
out issue.  Douglas  was  still  lingering  in  Wash- 
ington, when  suddenly  the  whole  country  was 
holding  its  breath  at  the  report  of  the  outrage, 
in  Charleston  harbor. 

Wedded  too  closely  to  the  acts  of  the  dema- 
gogue, Douglas  nevertheless  possessed  the* 
vision  and  power  of  the  statesman  in  a  high 
degree.  Past  failures  had  come  to  him  not  so; 
much  through  lack  of  ability,  as  through  ad- 
herence to  vicious  methods.  Estimating  suc- 
cess above  principle,  he  had  adopted  reckless" 
expedients,  and  leagued  himself  with  ques- 
tionable and  dangerous  combinations;  andJ 
his  speech  of  the  15th  of  March  was  only  ai 
new  instance  of  his  readiness  to  risk  his  con- 
sistency and  his  fame  for  a  plausible  but  de- 
lusive trick  in  party  strategy.  Until  this  time,_ 
throughout  all  his  minor  heresies,  he  had  kepti 
himself  true  and  unspotted  on  one  high  point 
of  political  doctrine.  The  Union  must  ber 
preserved,  the  laws  enforced.  In  the  face  off 
temptation  and  defeat,  in  New  Orleans  and  in 
Norfolk  as  boldly  as  in  New  York,  he  had  de- 
clared that  if  Lincoln  were  elected  he  must  bei 
inaugurated  and  obeyed.  This  was  popular 
sovereignty,  genuine  and  undefiled.  It  was 
against  this  principle  that  the  challenge  had 
been  hurled  at  Sumter,  and  the  incident  fur- 
nished Douglas  the  opportunity  to  retrieve  thei 
serious  mistake  of  his  recent  Senate  speech.; 
That  assault  could  no  longer  be  disguised  as> 
lawful  complaint  or  constitutional  redress  — 
it  was  the  spring  of  a  wild  beast  at  the  throat  I 
of  the  nation.  It  changed  the  issue  from  coer- 
cion to  anarchy,  f  No  single  act  of  DouglasV 
life  so  strongly  marks  his  gift  of  leadership; 
as  that  he  nowr  saw  and  accepted  the  new? 
issue,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation! 
came  forward  and  placed  himself  beside  Lin- 
coln in  defense  of  the  Government  —  the  firsti 
as  well  as  the  greatest  "  war  Democrat."  An 
army  with  banners,  not  a  marshal  with  a  writ,\ 
was  now  the  constitutional  remedy.  In  the^ 
face  of  unprovoked  military  assault  Douglas 
waived  all  personal  rivalry  and  party  issues,, 
and  assured  Lincoln,  without  questions  or; 
conditions,  of  his  help  to  maintain  the  Union. 

With  frankness  and  generosity  as  Lincoln's 
ruling  instincts,  his  long-continued  political 
contests  with  Douglas  had  always  been  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  personal  and  social  cour- 
tesy, if  we  except  their  Illinois  joint  debates, 
where  the  heat  of  discussion  had  once  or  twice 
carried  them  to  the  verge  of  a  personal  quar- 
rel. Those  passages,  however,  were  long  since 


*  Douglas,  Senate  speech,  March  15,  1861.  "Globe." 

tThe  very  existence  of  the  people  in  this  great  valley 

depends  upon  maintaining  inviolate  and  forever  that 


great  right  .secured  by  the  Constitution,  of  freedom  of 
trade,  of  transit,  and  of  commerce,  from  the  center 
of  the  continent  to  the  ocean  that  surrounds  it.   .   .  . 
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forgotten  by  both.  The  present  emergency 
was  too  grave  for  party  feeling.  Lincoln 
knew  Douglas  too  well  to  underrate  him. 
It  was  the  President's  method  to  apply  the 
representative  principle  to  problems  of  states- 
manship. It  did  not  need  an  instant's  reflec- 
tion to  remember  that  next  in  value  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party  was 
the  voluntary  alliance  of  a  great  leader  whom 
more  than  a  million  voters  in  the  North  had 
so  lately  followed  unflinchingly  to  inevitable 
political  defeat,  and  with  whom  that  leader 
now  offered  to  reenforce  the  defenders  of  the 
Union.  If  Lincoln  had  ever  doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  his  Sumter  policy,  which  had  kept 

The  proposition  now  is  to  separate  these  United  States 
into  little  petty  confederacies.  First,  divide  them  into 
two ;  and  then,  when  either  party  gets  beaten  at  the 
next  election,  subdivide  again ;  then,  whenever  one 
gets  beaten  again,  another  subdivision;  and  then, 
when  you  beat  on  governor's  election,  the  discomfited 
will  rebel  again,  and  so  it  will  go  on.  And  if  this  new 
system  of  resistance  by  the  sword  and  bayonet  to  the 
results  of  the  ballot-box  shall  prevail  here  in  this  coun- 


open  the  road  to  this  alliance,  it  was  here 
vindicated.  On  the  following  morning,  side- 
by  side  with  Lincoln's  proclamation,  the  whole- 
country  read  the  telegraphic  announcement  of 
the  interview  and  the  authorized  declaration 
that  while  Douglas  was  yet  "  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  Administration  on  all  its  political 
issues,  he  was  prepared  to  sustain  the  Pi 
dent  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  constitutional 
functions  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  maintain 
the  Government,  and  defend  the  Federal  capi- 
tal." *  If  there  had  been  any  possible  uncer- 
tainty in  the  premises  before,  this  was  sufficient 
to  make  the  whole  North  a  unit  in  demanding 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

try  of  ours,  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  already 
written  in  the  history  of  Mexico.  .  .  .  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  union  or  disunion.  It  is  a  question  of  order ;  of 
the  stability  of  the  Government;  of  the  peace  of  com- 
munities. The  whole  social  system  is  threatened  with 
destruction  and  with  disruption.  Douglas,  speech  at 
Bellair,  April  22,  186 1. 

*  Press  telegram,  April  15,  1861. 
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AT  his  Beloved's  door  he  knocked,  unheeding 
The  mocking  echoes  drifting  idly  by : 
Then  called  a  voice  —  the  while  his  glad  heart  bounded — 

"Ah,  who  is  there?"    He  answered,  "  It  is  I." 
"  Think  not  these  walls,"  the  sweet,  clear  voice  resounded, 

"  These  palace  walls  will  me  and  thee  contain." 
The  shining  door  stood  barred !    His  fervent  pleading 
Was  spent  in  vain. 

In  solitude,  where  desert  sands  are  gleaming, 

Burned  on  his  changeless  love  through  patient  years  : 

Once  more  he  comes,  and  knocks  with  trembling  fingers; 
Once  more  his  soul  a  thrilling  music  hears. 

Once  more  that  voice  across  the  silence  lingers — 
"  Ah,  who  is  there  ?  "    He  answers,  "7/  is  thou .'  " 

The  door  flies  back  !    The  sudden  splendor,  streaming. 
Enfolds  him  now ! 


Charlotte  IV.  Thurston. 
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A    FAR    CRY   TO    HEAVEN. 

XT7HAT  !  dost  thou  pray  that  the  outgone  tide  be  rolled  back  on  the  strand, 
\  V  The  flame  be  rekindled  that  mounted  away  from  the  smoldering  brand, 
The  past-summer  harvest  flow  golden  through  stubble-lands  naked  and  sear, 
The  winter-gray  woods  up-gather  and  quicken  the  leaves  of  last  year?  — 
Thy  prayers  are  as  clouds  in  a  drouth;  regardless,  unfruitful,  they  roll; 
For  this,  that  thou  prayest  vain  things,  't  is  a  far  cry  to  Heaven,  my  soul, — 
Oh,  a  far  cry  to  Heaven! 

Thou  dreamest  the  word  shall  return,  shot  arrow-like  into  the  air, 
The  wound  in  the  breast  where  it  lodged  be  balmed  and  closed  for  thy  prayer, 
The  ear  of  the  dead  be  unsealed  till  thou  whisper  a  boon  once  denied, 
Thy  white  hour  of  life  be  restored,  that  passed  thee  unprized,  undescried !  — 
For  this,  that  thou  prayest  fond  things,  thy  prayers  shall  fall  wide  of  the  goal ; 
God  bloweth  them  back  with  a  breath,  't  is  a  far  cry  to  Heaven,  my  soul, — 
Oh,  a  far  cry  to  Heaven ! 

And  cravest  thou  fondly  the  quivering  sands  shall  be  firm  to  thy  feet, 
The  brackish  pool  of  the  waste  to  thy  lips  be  made  wholesome  and  sweet  ? 
And  cravest  thou  subtly  the  bane  thou  desirest  be  wrought  to  thy  good, 
As  forth  from  a  poisonous  flower  a  bee  convey eth  safe  food  ?  — 
For  this,  that  thou  prayest  ill  things,  thy  prayers  are  an  anger-rent  scroll ; 
The  chamber  of  audit  is  closed, — 't  is  a  far  cry  to  Heaven,  my  soul, — 

Oh,  a  far  cry  to  Heaven  ! 

Edith  M.  Thomas, 

SOME  PUPILS  OF  LISZT. 


NE  sultry  noonday  in  July, 
1885,  a  small  group  of  mu- 
sical celebrities  from  Ber- 
lin stood  hatless  —  having 
converted  their  head-cov- 
ering into  temporary  fans 
—  in  the  shade  of  a  low,  un- 
even row  of  ancient  houses 
in  the  city  of  Weimar  and  expectantly  watched 
the  nearest  turn  in  the  street.  Just  as  the  heat 
was  pronounced  insupportable  two  well-known 
figures  sauntered  arm-in-arm  around  the  cor- 
ner—  one,  the  venerable  form  of  Franz  Liszt, 
his  flowing  white  locks  surmounted  by  an  old- 
fashioned  tile  hat,  his  shirt-collar  thrown  open 
revealing  a  throat  which  rivaled  in  color  the 
high  flush  of  his  visage ;  and  the  other,  Eugene 
d'Albert,  a  short  youth  with  a  round  face  and 
small  black  eyes,  whose  heavy  shock  of  dark 
brown  hair  fell  about  his  neck  a  la  Liszt  and 
was  topped  by  an  artist's  wide-brimmed  slouch 
hat,  the  crown  of  which  just  brushed  the  mas- 
ter's shoulder.  It  was  not  the  odd  contrasting 
couple  which  so  forcibly  impressed  all  be- 
holders alike.  It  was  the  two  great  men  of 
genius  walking  side  by  side  —  a  tottering  old 
man  with  one  foot  already  in  the  grave,  and 
his  pupil,  the  younger  by  half  a  century  and 
in  the  very  spring-time  of  life  :  one,  the  great- 


est piano  virtuoso  of  any  time,  behind  whom 
lay  an  unprecedentedly  brilliant  career  of  more 
than  three-score  years;  the  other,  though 
scarcely  more  than  a  lad,  the  most  famous  mu- 
sical artist  of  his  generation,  with  a  future  of 
unlimited  possibilities  just  opening  up  for  him. 
Little  D'Albert  had  only  three  years  previously 
severed  his  leading  strings,  and  now  with  half 
Europe  at  his  feet,  the  central  figure  in  the 
musical  world  that  his  genius  had  conquered, 
he  had  returned  to  the  guide  and  counselor 
of  his  student  days.  These  two  exchanged 
greetings  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  come, 
with  D'Albert,  on  a  twenty-four-hours'  visit  to 
the  city,  and  then  they  crossed  the  stony  way 
in  a  body  to  the  cooler  shade  of  Chemmtiuss' 
restaurant  garden  to  partake  of  a  dinner  in 
Liszt's  honor. 

This  noteworthy  meeting  of  master  and  pu- 
pil always  recurs  to  my  mind  when  asked, 
"  Do  any  of  Liszt's  later  pupils  give  promise 
of  greatness,  or  at  least  of  proving  themselves 
eminently  worthy  such  a  teacher?"  If  in 
reply  I  begin  with  Eugene  d'Albert,  it  is  be- 
cause he  was  the  first  of  the  group  to  come 
prominently  before  the  public ;  and  justice  to 
others  compels  me  to  add  in  the  same  sen- 
tence Arthur  Friedheim,  Alfred  Reisenauer, 
Alexander  Siloti,  and  Adele  aus  der  Ohe.    It 


Well,  suh,  he  made  dat  tailor  meek  ev'ything  bran'  new; 

He  would  n'  wear  one  stitch  he  had  on  han' — 
Jes  th'owed  'em  in  de  chip-box,  an'  says,  "  Sam,  dem  's  for  you  "- 

Marse  Phil,  I  tell  you,  wuz  a  gentleman  ! 

So  Marse  Phil  cotes  de  mistis,  an'  Sam  he  cotes  de  maid  — 

We  al'ays  sot  we  traps  upon  one  parf; 
An'  when  ole  marster  hear  we  bofe  wuz  gwine,  he  say'd, 

"  All  right ;  we  '11  have  to  kill  de  fatted  calf." 

An'  dat  wuz  what  dee  did,  suh ;  de  Prodigal  was  home ; — 

Dee  put  de  ring  an'  robe  upon  you'  ma ; 
Den  you  wuz  born,  young  marster,  an'  den  de  storm  hit  come  — 

An'  den  de  darkness  settled  from  afar. 

De  storm  hit  corned,  an'  wrenchted  de  branches  from  de  tree, 
De  war, —  you'  pa, —  he  's  sleep  dyah  on  de  hill ; 

An'  dough  I  know,  young  marster,  de  war  hit  sot  me  free, 
I  jes  says,  "  Yes,  but  tell  me,  whar  's  Marse  Phil  ?  " 

—  "  A  dollar" —  thankee,  marster,  you  sutney  is  his  son  ; 

His  ve'y  spi't-an'-image,  I  declar' ! 
What  say,  young  marster  ?  Yes,  suh,  you  say,  it's  "Jibe,  not  one 

You  favors,  honey,  bofe  you'  Pa  an'  Ma ! 
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THE     NATIONAL     UPRISING. 

THE  guns  of  the  Sumter  bombard- 
JL  merit  awoke  the  country  from 
the  political  nightmare  which  had  so 
long  tormented  and  paralyzed  it. 
The  lion  of  the  North  was  fully 
roused.  Betrayed,  insulted,  outraged, 
the  free  States  arose  as  with  a  cry  of 
pain  and  vengeance.  War  sermons 
from  pulpits;  war  speeches  in  every 
assemblage;  tenders  of  troops;  offers 
of  money;  military  proclamations  and 
orders  in  every  newspaper;  every 
city  radiant  with  bunting;  every  vil- 
lage-green a  mustering-ground ;  war 
appropriations  in  every  legislature 
and  in  every  city  or  town  council ; 
war  preparations  in  every  public  or 
private  workshop  ;  gun- casting  in  the 
great  foundries;  cartridge-making  in 
the  principal  towns  ;  camps  and  drills 
m  the  fields;  parades,  drums,  flags, 
and  bayonets  in  the  streets;  knitting, 
bandage-rolling,  and  lint-scraping  in 
nearly  every  household.  Before  the 
lapse  of  forty-eight  hours  a  Massachu- 
setts regiment,  armed  and  equipped, 
was  on  its  way  to  Washington ;  within 
the  space  of  a  month  the  energy  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  were  almost  completely 
turned  from  the  industries  of  peace  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  war.  The  very  children  abandoned 
their  old-time  school-games,  and  played  only 
at  soldiering. 

From  every  governor  of  every  free  State  to 
whom  the  President's  proclamation  and  the 
requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  War  were  ad- 
dressed, most  gratifying  and  loyal  answers 
were  promptly  returned.  They  not  only  prom- 
ised to  obey  the  call  and  furnish  the  regi- 
ments asked  for,  but  in  their  replies  reflected 
the  unanimity  with  which  their  people  rallied 
to  the  defense  of  the  assaulted  Union.  "The 
governor's  call  was  published  on  yesterday,  and 
he  has  already  received  the  tender  of  forty  com- 
panies," f  said  Illinois.   "  Our  citizens  through- 
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out  the  State  will  respond  with  great  enthusi- 
asm to  any  call  for  sustaining  the  Government 
against  the  designs  of  the  conspirators,"  J  said 
Vermont.  "  Ten  days  ago  we  had  two  parties 
in  this  State;  to-day  we  have  but  one,  and  that 
one  is  for  the  Constitution  and  Union  uncon- 
ditionally,'^ said  Iowa.  The  war  spirit  rose 
above  all  anticipation,  and  the  offer  of  volun- 
teers went  far  beyond  the  call.  "  We  have  6000 
men  in  camp  here  and  will  have  8ooq  men  by 
to-morrow  night.  .  .  .  I  have  also  made  a  ten- 
der of  six  additional  regiments  to  which  I  have 
received  no  answer.  I  shall  put  the  six  addi- 
tional regiments  in  camp  and  under  discipline, 
and  hold  them  subject  to  the  Government's 
order  at  least  for  a  time."  ||  Such  was  the; 
greeting  from  Indiana.  A  no  less  inspiring  re- 
port was  made  by  her  sister  State.    "  I  find 
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that  I  have  already  accepted  and  have  in 
camp,  or  ready  to  march  instantly  to  it,  a 
larger  force  than  the  thirteen  regiments  named 
as  the  contingent  of  Ohio  under  the  late  req- 
uisition of  the  President.  Indeed,  without 
seriously  repressing  the  ardor  of  the  people,  I 
can  hardly  stop  short  of  twenty  regiments."* 
The  telegrams  and  letters  here  quoted  from 
are  fair  samples  of  the  language  and  spirit, 
the  promptness  and  devotion,  with  which,  the 
people  of  the  North  answered  the  President's 
official  summons.  Especial  mention  deserves 
to  be  made  of  the  untiring  zeal  and  labors  of 
the  various  executives  of  the  free  States  in  or- 
ganizing and  equipping  troops,  which  earned 
for  them  the  popular  and  honorable  title  of 

[  the  "  war  governors." 

If  we  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  dramatic 
forms  in  which  popular  fervor  manifested  it- 
self in  the  President's  own  State,  we  need  but 
read  how  the  town  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  sent 

\  away  her  first  company  : 

Yesterday,  Sunday,  Captain  Prentiss  left  with  his 
command  for  Springfield.  At  12  m.  all  the  pastors  of 
the  city,  with  their  congregations,  met  the  gallant  cap- 
tain and  his  loyal  company  in  Washington  Square,  to 
give  them  a  parting  benediction.  Six  or  seven  thousand 
persons  were  present.  A  banner  was  presented,  a  hymn 
was  sung,  prayer  was  made,  and  the  soldiers  addressed 
by  one  of  the  clergymen  and  myself.  We  then  marched 
with  them  to  the  depot,  where  the  "  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner "  was  sung,  many  thousands  joining  in  the  chorus. 
The  scene  altogether  was  the  most  solemn  and  im- 
pressive I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  showed  unmistak- 
ably how  intensely  the  fires  of  patriotism  are  burning 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  t 

In  the  Gulf  States  the  revolutionary  excite- 
ment rose  to  a  similar  height,  but  with  contrary 
sentiment.  All  Union  feeling  and  utterance 
instantly  vanished;  and,  overawed  by  a  terror- 
ism which  now  found  its  culmination,  no  one 
dared  breathe  a  thought  or  scarcely  entertain 
a  hope  for  the  old  flag.  The  so-called  Govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States,  finally  con- 
vinced that  it  must  at  length  confront  actual 
'  war,  made  such  haste  as  it  could  to  put  an 
army  in  the  field,  manifesting  meanwhile  an 
outward  gayety  at  the  prospect  which  its  mem- 
bers could  hardly  have  felt  at  heart.  Mont- 
gomery telegrams  stated  that  the  cabinet  of 
the  Confederate  States  read  President  Lin- 
coln's proclamation  "  amid  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter." %  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens  was  reported  as 
saying  in  an  Atlanta  speech  that  it  would  re- 
quire 75  times  75,000  men  to  intimidate  the 
South.  In  addition  to  the  21,000  volunteers 
conditionally  asked  for  on  April  8,  the  rebel 

*  Governor  Dennison  to  Cameron,  April  22,  1861. 
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Secretary  of  War  notified  the  governors  of  the 
seven  cotton-States  that  32,000  more  must  be 
immediately  got  ready  to  take  the  field, §  and 
also  asked  that  the  forts  and  military  posts  in 
their  limits  be  formally  turned  over  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Montgomery  authorities.  ||  Arkan- 
sas and  Tennessee  not  yet  being  members  of 
the  Confederacy,  permission  was  asked  of  their 
executives  to  plant  batteries  to  blockade  the 
Mississippi. 51  Spare  guns  from  the  captured 
Charleston  forts  were  sent  South,  and  extraor- 
dinary efforts  were  made  to  concentrate  an 
army  at  Pensacola  for  the  reduction  of  Port 
Pickens. 

It  was  at  this  time  (April  17)  that  Jefferson 
Davis  issued  a  proclamation,  inviting  applica- 
tions for  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  under 
which  privateers  were  offered  the  opportunity 
to  roam  the  high  seas  and  ravage  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  "  under  the  seal 
of  these  Confederate  States."  The  final  hope 
of  the  rebel  leaders  was  in  cotton  and  free 
trade;  and  they  believed  that  privateering  was 
the  easy  stepping-stone  to  European  interven- 
tion. The  reasoning  was  plausible,  and  the 
time  not  ill-chosen ;  but  the  proclamation 
found  itself  confronted  by  the  prompt  precau- 
tionary act  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Two  days  later  (April  19)  President  Lincoln 
issued  a  counter-proclamation,  setting  on  foot 
a  blockade  of  the  rebel  ports  "  in  pursuance 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
laws  of  nations,"  and  declaring  that  offenders 
under  the  pretended  letters  of  marque  would 
be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  against  piracy. 

Thus  sixteen  States  in  the  North  and  seven 
States  in  the  South  stood  opposed  in  the  atti- 
tude and  preparation  of  war.  Between  these 
two  extremes  of  sentiment  lay  the  debatable 
land  of  the  border  slave-States,  the  greater 
portion  of  their  citizens  tormented  with  anxi- 
ety, with  doubt,  with  their  affections  evenly 
balanced  between  the  Union  on  one  hand  and 
slavery  on  the  other ;  with  ties  of  consanguin- 
ity permeating  alike  the  North  and  the  South ; 
with  the  horrible  realization  that  in  the  im- 
pending conflict  they  were  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  millstones.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  governors  of  these  States  had  hitherto  pro- 
fessed to  share  the  irresolution  of  their  people. 
Openly  they  had  still  expostulated  with  the 
cotton-States  against  precipitate  disunion,  and 
urged  instead  that  all  the  slave  States  should 
join  in  a  convention  and  demand  constitu- 
tional guarantees  from  the  North.  All  this, 
however,  was  largely  a  mere  pretext,  because 

§  Walker  to  the  governors,  April  16,  1S61.  War 
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they  very  well  knew  that  the  extreme  demands 
which  they  formulated  would  not  be  granted. 
Secretly,  most  of  them  were  in  the  revolution- 
ary plot ;  and  when,  by  the  assault  on  Sumter 
and  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  they 
were  compelled  to  take  sides,  all  save  two  im- 
mediately gave  their  voice  and  help  more  or 
less  actively  in  aid  of  rebellion. 

This  course  they  began  by  refusing  the  regi- 
ments called  for  under  the  President's  procla- 
mation. "  Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops  for 
the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister 
Southern  States,"  answered  Governor  Ma- 
goffin. "  I  can  be  no  party  to  this  wicked 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to 
this  war  upon  the  liberties  of  a  free  people. 
You  can  get  no  troops  from  North  Caro- 
lina." So  ran  the  response  from  Governor 
Ellis.  "  The  people  of  this  commonwealth  are 
freemen,  not  slaves,  and  will  defend  to  the 
last  extremity  their  honor,  lives,  and  property 
against  Northern  mendacity  and  usurpation," 
was  the  reply  from  Governor  Rector  of  Ar- 
kansas. "  In  such  unholy  crusade  no  gallant 
son  of  Tennessee  will  ever  draw  his  sword," 
wrote  Governor  Harris.  "  Your  requisition,  in 
my  judgment,  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and 
revolutionary  in  its  object,  inhuman  and  dia- 
bolical, and  cannot  be  complied  with,"  said 
Governor  Jackson  of  Missouri. 

Chief  among  the  plotting  border-State  ex- 
ecutives was  Governor  Letcher  of  Virginia. 
A  former  chapter  has  set  forth  the  drift  of 
that  State  towards  revolution  under  his  lead- 
ership and  inspiration.  The  apparent  Union 
majority  in  the  Virginia  convention  had  some- 
what restrained  and  baffled  him  and  his  coad- 
jutors; but  now  they  adroitly  turned  the  fresh 
war  excitement  to  their  own  advantage.  The 
Virginia  Unionists,  like  those  of  the  other 
border  States,  had  illogically  aided  secession 
by  clamoring  for  the  unconditional  evacuation 
of  Sumter  and  other  forts.  Now  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  North  resolved  to  repel  force 
by  force,  the  ground  necessarily  sank  from 
under  them.  They  were  overwhelmed  with  ar- 
guments and  reproaches.  One  or  two  vainly 
essayed  to  stem  the  tide.  But  when  Ander- 
son's flag  went  down  even  their  measured  and 
conditional  patriotism  withered  in  Richmond 
like  Jonah's  gourd.  There  was  nothing  more 
but  brass-bands,  meetings,  war  speeches,  and 
torchlight  processions.  The  Virginia  com- 
missioners reported  Lincoln's  answer  to  the 
convention  without  comment,  and  shrinking 
Unionists  admitted  that  "if  the  President 
meant  subjugation  of  the  South,  Virginia  had 
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but  one  course  to  pursue."  Governor  Letcher 
did  not  need  any  stronger  hint.  With  a  dra- 
matic affectation  of  incredulity  and  delibera- 
tion, to  impress  not  only  public  opinion,  but 
especially  the  wavering,  dissolving  majority, 
he  waited  a  day  before  telegraphing  his  re- 
fusal to  furnish  troops  —  repeating  the  staple 
phrase  about "  subjugation."  Then,  in  the  face 
of  his  own  avowed  project  to  capture  Fort 
Monroe,  and  with  the  assaulting  guns  of 
Beauregard  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  replied 
to  Cameron,  "  You  have  chosen  to  inaugurate 
civil  war."* 

Meanwhile,  the  fever  heat  of  the  populace 
communicated  itself  to  the  convention.  An 
outside  "  States  Rights"  assemblage  of  promi- 
nent Virginia  politicians,  which  thronged  into 
Richmond  at  this  juncture,  added  its  not  in- 
considerable tribute  of  pressure  to  the  sweep- 
ing tide  of  treason.  Under  such  impulses 
the  convention  went  into  secret  session  on 
Wednesday,  April  17,  and  by  a  vote  of  88  to 
55  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  —  or,  as 
they  softly  phrased  it,  "  An  ordinance  to  re- 
peal the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  On  the  same  day  Governor 
Letcher  signed  a  proclamation  announcing 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  rebel  Provisional  Government,  and 
calling  on  all  the  armed  regiments  and  com- 
panies of  volunteers  in  the  State  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  orders.  Nor  did  his  zeal 
confine  itself  to  paper  edicts.  Under  his  in- 
structions, doubtless  matured  and  prepared  in 
advance,  seizures  of  the  custom-house  and 
Government  buildings  in  Richmond,  of  a  pri- 
vate powder  depot  in  Lynchburg,  and  of  a 
number  of  steamers  in  the  James  River  were 
hurriedly  made,  and  military  movements  set 
on  foot  to  capture  the  United  States  arsenal 
at  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  United  States  navy 
yard  at  Norfolk. 

Of  the  two  remaining  border  slave-States, 
Delaware  lay  in  such  an  isolated  geographical 
position,  and  had  withal  so  few  slaves  within 
her  limits,  that  she  was  practically  a  part  of 
the  North,  though  still  dominated  in  her  local 
politics  by  pro-slavery  influence,  t  Allied  to 
the  South  rather  by  tradition  than  by  pres- 
ent interest,  her  executive  took  refuge  in  a 
course  of  inaction.  He  replied  by  saying  that 
the  laws  of  Delaware  gave  him  no  authority 
to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  that  the  organized  volunteer  com- 
panies of  the  State  might  at  their  option  ten- 
der their  sendees  to  the  LTnited  States:  %  and 
to  this  effect  he  issued  his  official  proclama- 

sign  seizing  the  arms  of  four  companies  of  secession- 
ists now  drilling  in  that  place  and  Wilmington." —  Pat- 
terson to  Townsend,  May  27,  1S61.     War  Records. 
%  Burton  to  Cameron,  April  25,  1S61.  War  Records. 
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tion.*  The  people  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
by  their  own  action  bore  a  patriotic  and  hon- 
orable part  in  the  dangers  and  achievements 
of  the  Union  army. 

Of  more  immediate  and  vital  importance, 
however,  than  that  of  any  other  border  slave- 
State,  was  the  course  of  Maryland  in  this  cri- 
sis, between  that  State  and  Virginia  lay  the 
District  of  Columbia,  originally  ten  miles 
square  of  Federal  territory,  containing  the 
capital,  the  Government,  and  the  public 
archives.  In  her  chief  city,  Baltimore,  cen- 
tered three  of  the  great  railroad  routes  by 
which  troops  must  approach  Washington.  It 
was  a  piece  of  exceptional  good  fortune  that 
the  governor  of  Maryland  was  a  friend  of  the 
Union,  though  hardly  of  that  unflinching 
fearlessness  needed  in  revolutionary  emergen- 
cies. Whatever  of  hesitancy  or  vacillation  he 
sometimes  gave  way  to  resulted  from  a  con- 
stitutional timidity  rather  than  from  a  want  of 
patriotism';  and,  with  brief  exceptions,  to  be 
more  fully  narrated,  he  was  active  and  ener- 
getic in  behalf  of  the  Government.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  was  divided  by  a  sharp 
antagonism,  the  Unionists  having  the  larger 
numbers,  the  secessionists  the  greater  persist- 
ence and  daring.  The  city  of  Baltimore  was 
so  far  corrupted  by  treasonable  influences 
that  Wigfall  had  established  a  successful  re- 
cruiting office  there  for  the  rebel  armies. f  As 
yet,  disunion  was  working  secretly;  but  this 
for  the  present  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished its  effectiveness. 

Like  the  other  border-State  executives, 
Governor  Hicks  had  urged  concession,  com- 
promise, peace,  and  joint  border-State  action 
to  maintain  the  Union.  In  this,  while  his  col- 
leagues for  the  greater  part  merely  used  such 
talk  to  cover  their  meditated  treachery,  he 
was  entirely  sincere  and  patriotic.  When  Lin- 
coln's call  for  troops  reached  him,  he  had  no 
thought  of  refusing  or  resisting,  but  neverthe- 
less hurried  over  to  Washington  to  deprecate 
civil  war,  and  to  ask  that  Maryland  soldiers 
should  not  be  sent  to  subjugate  the  South.  J 
Since  the  President  had  never  entertained 
any  purpose  of  "  subjugation,"  he  readily 
promised  that  the  Maryland  regiments  should 
be  employed  to  defend  Maryland  itself  and 
the  Federal  district  and  capital.  The  gover- 
nor thereupon  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 
"  The  condition  of  affairs  in  this  State  at  this 
time  requires  that  arms  shall  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  true  men  and  loyal  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Government  alone,"  and  requested 
arms  "  for  arming  four  regiments  of  militia  for 
the  service  of  the  United  States  and  the  Fed- 

*  Burton,  April  26,  1861.  "  Rebellion  Record." 

t  War  Records. 

X  Hicks  to  Lincoln,  April  17, 1861.    War  Records. 


eral  Government."  §  Other  prominent  Mary- 
landers  were  already  combining  for  demon- 
strative action  to  sustain  the  Government.  A 
congressional  election  in  the  State  was  near 
at  hand.  On  the  day  of  the  President's  proc- 
lamation Henry  Winter  Davis  announced 
himself,  in  a  Baltimore  evening  paper,  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress  "  upon  the  basis  of  the 
unconditional  maintenance  of  the  Union." 
But  the  official  announcements  and  the  excit- 
ing rumors  with  which  the  newspapers  were 
filled  had  also  stirred  the  disunion  elements 
of  Maryland  into  unwonted  activity,  and  the 
pressure  of  sentiment  hostile  to  Federal  au- 
thority was  quickly  brought  to  bear  on  Gov- 
ernor Hicks,  and  developed  the  timid  and 
hesitating  qualities  of  his  character.  He  issued 
his  proclamation  April  18,  containing,  among 
many  sage  counsels  in  behalf  of  quiet  and 
peace,  two  paragraphs  doubtless  meant  by  him 
for  good,  but  which  were  well  calculated  to 
furnish  the  disunionists  hope  and  encourage- 
ment: 

I  assure  the  people  that  no  troops  will  be  sent  from 
Maryland,  unless  it  may  be  for  the  defense  of  the 
national  capital.  .  .  .  The  people  of  the  State 
will  in  a  short  time  have  the  opportunity  afforded 
them,  in  a  special  election  for  members  of  the  Con-  * 
gress  of  the  United  States,  to  express  their  devotion 
to  the  Union,  or  their  desire  to  see  it  broken  up.  || 

With  this  outline  view  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  country  at  large,  and  especially 
of  the  border  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, let  us  follow  events  at  the  Federal  cap- 
ital as  recorded  in  the  daily  reports  of  General 
Scott  to  the  President.  On  April  15,  the  day 
on  which  Lincoln  issued  his  first  call  for  75,000 
troops,  the  general  says,  in  his  report  No.  13  : 

I  have  but  little  of  special  interest  to  report  to-day, 
except  that  Colonel  Smith,  the  commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  Washington,  like  myself,  thinks  our  means 
of  defense,  with  vigilance,  are  sufficient  to  hold  this 
city  till  reinforcements  arrive.  I  have  telegraphed 
the  commander  at  Harper's  Ferry  armory  to  say 
whether  he  can  station,  to  advantage,  for  the  defense 
of  that  establishment,  additional  recruits  from  Carlisle. 
The  ground  about  the  armory  is  very  contracted  and 
rocky.  If 

General  Scott's  daily  report,  No.  14,  April 
i 6,  then  proceeds: 

For  the  President.  He  has  no  doubt  been  infor- 
mally made  acquainted  with  the  reply  of  the  officer 
commanding  at  Harper's  Ferry,  yesterday,  viz.:  that 
he  wants  no  reenforcement.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as 
the  capita],  the  railroad  to  the  Delaware  at  Wilming- 
ton, and  Fort  Monroe  are  made  secure,  my  next  ob- 
ject of  attention  will  be  the  security  of  Harper's  Ferry 
—  proposing,  in  the  mean  time,  or  rather  suggesting 
that  the  spare  marines  from  the  navy  yards  of  Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn,  and  Boston   be  promptly  sent  to 


%  Hicks  to  Cameron,  April  17, 1861.    War  Records. 
||  Hicks,  April  18,  1861".  "Rebellion  Record." 
5[  Unpublished  MS. 
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the  Gosport  navy  yard.  This  relief  may  serve,  by 
compelling  the  secessionists  to  enlarge  their  prepara- 
tions, to  give  us  time  to  send  a  regiment  of  volunteers 
to  that  important  point,  in  advance  of  any  formidable 
attack  upon  it.  With  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  we  are  engaged  in  mustering  into  the  service 
eight  additional  companies  of  District  volunteers. 
These,  I  think,  place  the  capital  a  little  ahead  of  im- 
pending dangers,  and  we  will  maintain,  at  least,  that 
advantage,  till  by  the  arrival  (in  a  week)  of  regulars 
and  abundant  volunteers  our  relative  advantage  will,  I 
trust,  be  more  than  doubled.* 

General  Scott's  daily  report,  No.  15,  April 

17,  1861  : 

I  repeat  in  writing  some  details  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  submit  verbally  to  the  President  this  fore- 
noon. Three  or  four  regiments  from  Massachusetts 
(believed  to  be  the  first  ready  under  the  recent  call) 
may  be  expected  (three  of  them)  to  arrive  here,  and 
(one  of  them)  at  Fort  Monroe  in  two  or  three  days. 
One  of  the  three  may,  I  think,  be  safely  spared  for 
Harper's  Ferry,  if  the  danger  there  (and  I  shall  know 
to-morrow)  shall  seem  imminent.  Captain  Kingsbury, 
a  most  capable  officer  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
goes  up  this  afternoon  for  that  purpose,  and  to  act  a 
few  days  as  superintendent;  that  is,  till  a  new  ap- 
pointment (of  a  civilian)  can  be  made.  Two  of  the 
Massachusetts  regiments  are  needed  here;  one  of 
them  I  shall  endeavor  to  intercept  at  Baltimore  and 
direct  it  to  Harper's  Ferry.  As  soon  as  one  of  the 
four  reaches  Fort  Monroe,  it  perhaps  may  be  safe  to 
detach  thence  for  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard  two  or  three 
companies  of  regulars  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  that 
establishment.  By  to-morrow,  or  certainly  the  next 
day,  we  shall  have  Colonel  Delafield  here,  an  excel- 
lent engineer,  to  send  to  Gosport  (with  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  giving  the  necessary  author- 
ity) to  devise,  in  conjunction  with  the  naval  commander 
there,  a  plan  of  defense.  Colonel  Delafield  will  take 
instructions  to  call  for  the  two  or  three  companies  of 
regulars  as  mentioned  above.  Excepting  the  rein- 
forcement of  marines  suggested  yesterday,  and  until 
the  arrival  of  more  volunteers,  I  know  not  what  else 
can  be  done  for  the  security  of  the  Gosport  Navy 
Yard.  To-night  all  the  important  avenues  leading  into 
Washington  shall  be  well  guarded.* 

General  Scott's  daily  report,  No.  16,  April 

18,  1 86 1,  shows  how  the  undefined  yet  thick- 
ening dangers  made  themselves  felt  at  head- 
quarters : 

For  the  President.  I  am  (placed  between  many  fires, 
Fort  Monroe,  Harper's  Ferry,  Gosport  Navy  Yard, 
etc.,  etc.)  much  embarrassed  by  the  non-arrival  of 
troops.  Monday,  the  15th  instant,  Senator  Wilson 
had  the  quota  of  Massachusetts  doubled,  and  on  the 
ground  of  being  entirely  ready  (as  I  understood)  got 
permission  that  it  should  be  at  once  pushed  (farthest) 
to  the  South.  Though  equal  to  any  volunteers  in  the 
world,  the  preference  of  being  in  the  advance  must 
have  been  given  on  that  ground.  In  reply  to  Gov- 
ernor Andrew's  telegram,  I  said  (Tuesday  night,  the 
16th)  "  Send  first  regiment  which  is  ready  by  rail 
here.  The  second  by  rail  or  sea,  as  you  prefer, 
to  Fort  Monroe."  (I  had  but  an  hour  before  pointed 
out  the  route  via  Baltimore  and  the  Chesapeake.) 
When  I  sent  those  telegrams  (late  in  the  night)  I  did 
not  know  that  the  War  Department  had  already  tele- 

*  Unpublished  MS. 

t  This  rumor  proved  incorrect.  Such  an  occurrence, 
however,  took  place  two  days  later,  as  we  shall  see. 


graphed  the  governor  for  one  of  his  regiment*  to  take 

a  fast  steamer  to  Fort  Monroe  and  to  send  the  other 
three  here  by  rail. 

Two  and  a  half  o'clock  P.  If.  I  have  not  heard 
anything  further  respecting  the  Massachusetts  quota. 
At  this  instant  the  War  Department  has  a  telegrai., 
from  Philadelphia  saying  that  "  The  Massachusetts 
troops  are  here  this  afternoon.  Leave  to-morrow 
(Friday)  morning  early."  Also  another  telegram  to 
this  effect:  "Tell  General  Cameron  [we]  think  thai 
troops  must  go  through  from  here  to  Washington,  t  y 
day,  in  numbers  of  about  2000  at  a  time,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  meet  any  emergency  on  the  way."  The  Phila- 
delphia [dispatch]  does  not  say  whether  three  or  four 
regiments  are  there.  I  hope  but  three,  and  that  the 
fourth  will  be  to-night  in  Fort  Monroe. 

Last  night  I  received  a  telegram  from  Major-Gen - 
eral  Sandford  (of  the  city  of  New  York)  saying  that 
"Under  the  orders  of  the  governor,  the  7th  regiment 
(a  crack  corps)  is  ready  to  report  to  me.  How  shalL 
it  be  sent?"  I  instantly  replied,  by  rail,  and  added, 
"Telegraph  me  the  hour  of  departure."  I  have  as  yet 
heard  nothing  further  from  Gen.  S. 

In  respect  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  Gosport  Navy 
Yard,  both  of  which  are  in  great  peril,  I  can  do  noth- 
ing before  the  arrival  of  troops,  beyond  the  instruc- 
tions given  this  morning  to  send  the  third  regiment  that 
might  arrive  at  Baltimore  to  Harper's  Ferry —  the  first 
and  second  to  continue  on  to  Washington. 

(Here  a  report  reaches  me  that  the  railroad  bridge 
over  the  Gunpowder,  28  miles  beyond  Baltimore,  has 
been  burned,  t) 

Colonel  Delafield,  whom  I  intended  to  send  to  Fort 
Monroe  and  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  has  not  arrived. 
If  he  comes  to-night  I  shall  send  him  to-morrow, 
hoping  that  he  will  find  a  Massachusetts  regiment  in 
position. 

If  land  batteries  should  be  planted  on  the  Potomac 
to  cut  off  our  water  communication,  we  must  send  an 
expedition  and  capture  them.* 

The  current  demoralization  of  politics  in  the 
country  had  infected  the  army  and  the  navy ; 
deadened  the  energy  of  Anderson,  misdirected 
the  zeal  of  Adams,  caused  the  dishonor  of 
Twiggs;  had  struck  high  and  low  —  in  New 
Orleans  as  in  Charleston,  in  Texas  as  in  Wash- 
ington, carrying  off  now  a  paymaster  or  a 
lieutenant,  now  the  quartermaster- general  and 
the  adjutant-general  of  the  army.  Amorg 
these  victims  of  the  States  Rights  heresy  was 
yet  another  individual  destined  to  a  melan- 
choly prominence  in  the  rebellion,  whom  a 
pitiless  fate  called  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
principle  and  a  policy,  not  only  of  itself  false 
and  monstrous,  but  by  him  so  recognized  and 
acknowledged.  This  was  Robert  E.  Lee,  a 
West  Point  graduate,  an  accomplished  and 
experienced  soldier,  frequently  recognized 
and  promoted,  the  captor  of  John  Brown  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  recently  (March  16,  186 1) 
made  colonel  of  the  First  Cavalry  by  the 
Lincoln  administration ;  of  fine  presence,  ripe 
judgment,  and  mature  manhood,  being  then 
about  two  years  older  than  President  Lincoln. 
Lee  was  a  favorite  of  Scott :  under  the  call 
for  troops  the  General-in-Chief  at  once  se- 
lected him  in  his  own  mind  as  the  most  capa- 
ble and  promising  officer  in  the  service  to 
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become  the  principal  commander  in  the  field; 
and  of  this  intention  he  spoke  at  the  time  to 
many  without  reserve,  having  no  misgiving  as 
to  his  loyalty. 

Scott's  confidence  proved  to  be  sadly  mis- 
placed. Repeated  resignations  and  defections 
had  very  naturally  engendered  in  the  minds 
of  President  and  Cabinet  a  distrust  of  every 
officer  of  Southern  birth.  Lincoln  therefore 
requested  F.  P.  Blair,  senior,  an  intimate  friend, 
to  ascertain  Lee's  feelings  and  intentions.  On 
the  1 8th  of  April,  the  third  day  after  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  troops,  the  day  after  Virginia's 
secret  secession  ordinance,  and  the  day  be- 
fore the  Baltimore  riot,  Mr.  Blair  invited  Lee 
to  an  interview,  informed  him  of  the  promo- 
tion and  duties  to  which  he  was  soon  likely 
to  be  called,  and  thus  unofficially  offered  him 
the  command  of  the  Union  army.  A  flat  con- 
tradiction exists  as  to  the  character  of  Lee's 
answer.  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War,  says 
he  accepted  the  offer.*  Montgomery  Blair, 
then  Postmaster-General,  says  he  was  unde- 
cided what  he  would  do.f  Both  these  gen- 
tlemen apparently  derived  their  information 
from  the  elder  Blair.  On  the  other  hand,  Lee 
himself  asserts  that  he  declined  the  proposi- 
tion, because,  "  though  opposed  to  secession 
and  deprecating  war,  I  could  take  no  part  in 
an  invasion  of  the  Southern  States."  |  He 
further  explains  his  motive  to  have  been  an 
unwillingness  to  "  take  part  against  my  native 
State,"  or  to  "raise  my  hand  against  my  re- 
latives, my  children,  my  home."  §  But  in  his 
interview  with  Blair  he  also  affirmed  that  se- 
cession was  anarchy;  that  if  he  owned  the 
whole  four  million  slaves  of  the  South  he 
would  sacrifice  them  all  to  the  Union;  and 
he  appears  to  have  substantially  repeated  the 
sentiment  written  to  his  son  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, as  follows : 

Secession  is  nothing  but  revolution.  The  framers 
of  our  Constitution  never  exhausted  so  much  labor, 
wisdom,  and   forbearance  in  its   formation,  and  sur- 

*  General  Lee  called  on  a  gentleman  who  had  my 
entire  confidence,  and  intimated  that  he  would  like  to 
have  the  command  of  the  army.  He  assured  that  gen- 
tli  man,  who  was  a  man  in  the  confidence  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, of  his  entire  loyalty,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  Administration  and  of  the  country. 
I  consulted  with  General  Scott,  and  General  Scott  ap- 
proved of  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The 
place  was  offered  to  him  unofficially  with  my  approba- 
tion, and  with  the  approbation  of  General  Scott.  It 
was  accepted  by  him  verbally,  with  the  promise  that 
he  would  go  into  Virginia  and  settle  his  business,  and 
then  come  back  to  take  command. — [Hon.  Simon 
Cameron,  debate  in  U.  S.  Senate,  Feb.  19,  1868.] 

t  General  Lee  said  to  my  father  when  he  was  sounded 
by  him,  at  the  request  of  President  Lincoln,  about  tak- 
ing command  of  our  army  against  the  rebellion,  then 
hanging  upon  the  decision  of  the  Virginia  convention, 
"  Mr.  Blair,  I  look  upon  secession  as  anarchy.  If  I 
owned  four  millions  of  slaves  in  the  South,  I  would 
sacrifice  them  all  to  the  Union ;  but  how  can  I  draw 


rounded  it  with  so  many  guards  and  securities,  if  it 
was  intended  to  be  broken  by  every  member  of  the 
confederacy  at  will.  It  was  intended  for  "  Perpetual 
Union,"  so  expressed  in  the  preamble,  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  government,  not  a  compact,  which 
can  only  be  dissolved  by  revolution,  or  the  consent  of 
all  the  people  in  convention  assembled.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  of  secession.  Anarchy  would  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  not  a  government,  by  Washington,  Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson,  Madison,  and  the  other  patriots  of  the 
Revolution.|| 

Under  a  liberal  interpretation,  Lee's  person- 
al denial  must  be  accepted:  but  the  times, 
the  circumstances,  his  qualifying  declara- 
tions, and  the  strong  statements  of  Cameron 
and  Blair  clearly  reveal  his  hesitation  and  in- 
decision. After  his  interview  with  Blair,  Lee 
sought  an  interview  with  Scott,  where  the 
topics  which  filled  men's  hearts  and  occupied 
men's  lips —  Union,  secession,  Virginia,  sub- 
jugation, duty  and  honor,  defection  and  trea- 
son—  were  once  more,  we  may  be  quite  sure, 
thoroughly  discussed.  It  is  morally  certain 
that  Scott,  also  a  Virginian,  gave  Lee  a  lesson 
in  patriotism;  but  he  caught  no  generous 
emulation  from  the  voice  and  example  of  his 
great  chief.  From  Scott's  presence  Lee  seems 
to  have  retired  to  his  home  and  family  at  Ar- 
lington, to  wrestle  with  the  haunting  shadows 
of  duty.  Pregnant  news  came  to  him,  thick 
and  fast.  The  secession  of  Virginia  was  veri- 
fied in  Washington  that  same  evening.  The 
next  evening  the  Massachusetts  6th  marched 
in  mingled  pride  and  sorrow  to  the  Capitol, 
having  an  immortal  record  of  service  to  their 
country.  Here  were  new  and  important  ele- 
ments to  influence  his  decision.  Virginia 
seceded,  Maryland  in  revolt,  Washington 
threatened,  Sumter  lost,  the  border  States  de- 
fiant, the  Confederate  States  arming,  and  ut- 
tering a  half-official  threat  that  the  rebel  flag 
should  float  over  the  Capitol  by  the  1st  of 
May.  If  the  walls  of  Arlington  heard  secret 
or  open  conferences  with  conspirators  from 
Washington,  or  conspirators  from  Richmond, 

my  sword  upon  Virginia,  my  native  State  ?  "  He  could 
not  determine  then ;  said  he  would  consult  with  his 
friend  General  Scott,  and  went  on  the  same  day  to 
Richmond,  probably  to  arbitrate  difficulties ;  and  we 
see  the  result. — [Hon.  Montgomery  Blair  to  Bryant, 
"National  Intelligencer,"  August  9,  1866.] 

%  I  never  intimated  to  any  one  that  I  desired  the  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  army,  nor  did  I  ever  have 
a  conversation  but  with  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Francis 
Preston  Blair,  on  the  subject,  which  was  at  his  invita- 
tion, and,  as  I  understood,  at  the  instance  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  After  listening  to  his  remarks,  I  de- 
clined the  offer  he  made  me,  to  take  command  of  the 
army  that  was  to  be  brought  into  the  field,  stating,  as 
candidly  and  as  courteously  as  I  could,  that,  though 
opposed  to  secession  and  deprecating  war,  I  could  take 
no  part  in  an  invasion  of  the  Southern  States. —  [Lee 
to  Reverdy  Johnson,  Feb.  25,  1868.  Jones,  "  Life  of 
Lee,"  p.  141.] 

§  Lee  to  his  sister,  April  20,  1861.    Ibid.,  p.  139. 

||  Lee  to  his  son,  Jan.  23,  1861.    Ibid.,  p.  137. 
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no  record  of  them  has  come  to  light ;  but  Sat- 
urday, April  20,  Lee  wrote  to  his  old  com- 
mander : 

General  :  Since  my  interview  with  you  on  the  18th 
instant,  I  have  felt  that  I  ought  not  longer  to  retain 
my  commission  in  the  army.  I  therefore  tender  my 
resignation,  which  I  request  you  will  recommend  for 
acceptance.  It  would  have  been  presented  at  once,  but 
for  the  struggle  it  has  cost  me  to  separate  myself  from 
a  service  to  which  I  have  devoted  all  the  best  years  of 
my  life  and  all  the  ability  I  possessed.  .  .  .  Save  in 
defense  of  my  native  State,  I  never  desire  again  to 
draw  my  sword. 

Lee  was  at  the  time,  in  military  phrase,  "  on 
leave  of  absence  " ;  and  without  waiting  to 
hear  whether  his  resignation  had  been  accept- 
ed, or  even  recommended  for  acceptance,  as 
he  himself  had  urged  —  without  awaiting  fur- 
ther orders,  or  permission,  or  discharge,  or 
dismissal  from  service,  on  the  2 2d  of  April 
he  was,  by  the  governor  and  the  convention 
of  Virginia,  appointed  to,  and  on  the  23d,  in 
Richmond,  publicly  invested  with,  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Virginia  Confederate  forces  under 
the  secret  secession  ordinance  and  Letcher's 
revolutionary  proclamation,  with  all  his  mili- 
tary obligations  to  the  United  States  intact 
and  uncanceled ;  thus  rendering  himself  guilty 
of  desertion  and  treason.*  No  danger  what- 
ever menaced  his  "  native  State  "  —  the  Presi- 
dent had  positively  disclaimed  all  intention 
to  invade  it.  In  due  course  of  events  we  find 
him  not  alone  defending  his  native  State,  to 
which  he  owed  nothing,  but  seeking  to  destroy 
the  Union,  which  had  done  everything  for  him; 
opposing  war  by  promoting  "  revolution,"  and 
redressing  grievances  by  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish "  anarchy." 

In  instructive  contrast  with  the  weakness 
and  defects  of  Lee,  we  have  the  honorable 
conduct  and  example  of  General  Scott.  He, 
too,  was  a  Virginian  who  loved  his  native  State. 
He,  too,  was  opposed  to  secession  and  depre- 
cated war.  He,  too,  as  officer,  commander, 
diplomatist,  and  statesman,  had  learned  from 
books  and  from  men  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  loyalty,  and  perhaps  better  than  any 
American  exemplar  was  competent  to  inter- 
pret a  soldier's  oath,  a  soldier's  duty,  a  sol- 
dier's honor.  His  sympathies  were  at  least  as 
earnestly  with  the  South  as  with  the  North. 

*  The  Army  Regulations  of  1857,  having  the  author- 
ity and  force  of  law,  contained  the  following  provisions  : 

"  24.  No  officer  will  be  considered  out  of  service  on 
the  tender  of  his  resignation,  until  it  shall  have  been 
duly  accepted  by  the  proper  authority. 

"  28.  In  time  of  war,  or  with  an  army  in  the  field, 
resignations  shall  take  effect  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  order  of  acceptance." 

For  the  offense  thus  defined  by  the  Regulations  of 
1857,  the  Act  of  August  5, 1861,  provided  specific  pun- 
ishment, as  follows : 

"  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  com- 


To  avoid  bloodshed  he  had  declared  his  indi- 
vidual willingness  to  say  to  the  seceded  States, 
"  Wayward  sisters,  depart  in  peace."  Eut  un- 
derneath pride  of  home,  affection  of  kindred, 
and  horror  of  war,  on  the  solid  substratum  of 
consistency  and  character,  lay  his  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  government,  his  real,  not 
simulated,  veneration  of  the  Constitution,  his 
acceptance  of  the  binding  force  of  law,  his  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  his  oath,  his  undying  devo- 
tion to  his  flag.  The  conspirators  had  long 
hoped  for  the  assistance  of  his  great  name 
and  authority.  They  filled  the  air  with  rumors 
of  his  disaffection.  Since  its  abrupt  secession 
ordinance,  the  Virginia  convention  had  sat  with 
closed  doors;  but  through  a  responsible  wit- 
ness, we  know  that  on  the  day  on  which  Lee 
wrote  his  resignation  (April  20)  a  committee  of 
that  convention  called  on  General  Scott  to 
tempt  him  with  the  offer  of  the  command 
of  the  Virginia  forces.  Senator  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  on  his  way  home  to  arouse  the 
great  West  in  aid  of  Lincoln's  proclamation, 
told  the  circumstance  in  graphic  language  to 
excited  listeners: 

I  have  been  asked  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
rumor  that  General  Scott  was  about  to  retire  from  the 
American  army.  It  is  almost  profanity  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion. I  saw  him  only  last  Saturday.  He  was  at  his 
desk,  pen  in  hand,  writing  his  orders  for  the  defense 
and  safety  of  the  American  capital.  Walking  down  the 
street  I  met  a  distinguished  gentleman,  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  convention,  whom  I  knew  personally,  and 
had  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  him.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  just  had  an  interview  with  Lieutenant- 
General  Scott ;  that  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Virginia  convention  to  wait  upon 
General  Scott  and  tender  him  the  command  of  the  forces 
of  Virginia  in  this  struggle.  General  Scott  received 
him  kindly,  listened  to  him  patiently,  and  then  said  to 
him,  "I have  served  my  country  under  the  flag  of  the 
Union  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  as  long  as  God 
permits  me  to  live  I  will  defend  that  flag  with  my 
sword,  even  if  my  own  native  State  assails  it." 

Other  eye-witnesses  report  that  the  rebuke 
contained  an  additional  feature  of  unusual 
impressiveness.  When  the  spokesman  of  the 
committee,  a  man  of  venerable  years  and 
presence,  had  vaguely  and  cautiously  so  far 
unfolded  the  glittering  lure  of  wealth  and 
honor  which  Virginia  held  out  that  the  gen- 
eral could  catch  the  drift  of  the  humiliating 

missioned  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marine  corps, 
who,  having  tendered  his  resignation,  shall,  prior  to 
due  notice  of  acceptance  of  the  same  by  the  proper  au- 
thority, and,  without  leave,  quit  his  post  or  proper 
duties  with  the  intent  to  remain  permanently  absent 
therefrom,  shall  be  registered  as  a  deserter,  and  pun- 
ished as  such." 

If  it  be  contended  that  Lee's  offense  was  committed 
prior  to  this  last  statute,  the  answer  is  that  his  trans- 
gression was  a  much  graver  one,  for  he  not  only  ab- 
sented himself  with  intent  to  remain,  but  immediately 
entered  into  hostile  service,  an  act  punishable  under 
the  broad  principles  of  general  military  law. 
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proposal,  Scott  held  up  his  hand  and  said 
emphatically,  "  Friend  Robertson,  go  no 
farther.  It  is  best  that  we  part  here  before 
you  compel  me  to  resent  a  mortal  insult."  * 
That  same  afternoon  Scott  also  telegraphed 
to  Senator  Crittenden,  in  response  to  an 
anxious  inquiry  based  on  the  false  rumors 
set  afloat  about  him,  "  I  have  not  changed. 
I  have  not  thought  of  changing.  Always 
a  Union  man.''  And  in  that  unshaken  mood 
of  sublime  patriotism  he  lived  and  died, 
beloved  of  his  country,  and  honored  by  the 
world. 

The  Virginia  secession  ordinance,  though 
secretly  adopted  on  the  17th,  became  quickly 
known  to  the  people  of  Richmond.  It  was 
immediately  announced  to  the  States  Rights 
convention  in  session  in  another  hall,  and 
Governor  Letcher,  Senator  Mason,  ex-Presi- 
dent Tyler,  and  ex- Governor  Wise,  from 
the  convention,  soon  appeared  there  and 
glorified  the  event  with  speeches  —  the  latter 
lamenting  the  "  blindness  which  had  pre- 
vented Virginia  from  seizing  Washington  be- 
fore the  Republican  hordes  got  possession  of 
it."  Nevertheless,  an  effort  was  still  made  to 
prevent  the  news  from  going  North.f  But  that 
evening  some  of  the  unconditional  Union 
delegates  from  West  Virginia  —  then  yet  a 
part  of  the  Old  Dominion  —  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  shake  the  Richmond  dust  from  their 
feet  and  secure  their  personal  safety  by 
prompt  departure.  Delegates  Carlisle  and 
Dent  were  in  Washington  on  the  i8th,  and 
in  all  probability  informed  Mr.  Seward  and 
the  President  how  irretrievably  Virginia  was 
committed  to  rebellion,  even  if  Governor 
Letcher's  reply  and  proclamation  had  left  any 
doubt  on  that  point.  Ominous  rumors  came 
from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  also  (as  we  have 
seen)  a  premature  report  of  the  burning  of 
the  railroad  bridges  beyond  Baltimore.  On 
that  day,  too,  a  detachment  of  460  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers,  "  almost  entirely  without 
arms,"  and  a  company  of  regulars  from  Min- 
nesota had  been  hurriedly  forwarded  from 
Harrisburg  to  Washington.  J  The  unruly  ele- 
ments of  Baltimore  were  already  in  commo- 
tion, the  cars  containing  these  men  being  in 
their  passage  through  that  city  cheered  by  the 
crowd  at  some  points  and  hooted  and  stoned 
at  others,  though  no  casualties  occurred.  § 
Noting  all  these  rumors  and  acts  of  hostility, 
Secretary  Cameron  telegraphed  to  Governor 
Hicks  that  "  the  President  is  informed  that 
threats  are  made  and  measures  taken  by  un- 
lawful combinations  of  misguided  citizens  of 
.Maryland  to  prevent  by  force  the  transit  of 
United  States  troops  across  Maryland  on 
their  way,  pursuant  to  orders,  for  the  defense 
of  this  capital  "  —  and  strongly  intimated  to 


the  governor   that   the   loyal  authorities  of 
Maryland  ought  to  put  them  down.|| 

The  events  of  the  week — the  daily  mus- 
tering of  volunteers,  the  preparations  for  de- 
fense, the  telegrams  from  the  various  State 
capitals  - —  had  thrown  Washington  into  a 
military  fever.  All  the  social  sympathies  of 
the  permanent  population  of  Washington,  and 
especially  of  its  suburbs,  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria,  were  strongly  Southern ;  but  the 
personal  interests  of  its  inhabitants  and  prop- 
erty holders  were  necessarily  bound  up  with 
the  course  and  fate  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment. The  Union  manifestations  were  for 
the  moment  dominant,  and  volunteers  came 
forward  readily,  even  somewhat  enthusi- 
astically, to  fill  up  the  District  quota.  The 
city  was  also  yet  full  of  office- seekers  from 
various  States  north  and  west.  Cassius  M. 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  and  Senator-elect  James 
H.  Lane  of  Kansas,  both  men  of  mark  and 
courage,  after  an  evening  or  two  of  flaming 
speech-making,  organized  them  into  respect- 
ively the  "  Clay  Battalion  "  and  the  "  Frontier 
Guards."  These  companies,  of  from  thirty  to 
sixty  men  each,  were  what  might  be  called  ir- 
regular volunteers  — recruits  from  East  and 
West,  of  all  ranks  in  the  great  army  of  poli- 
tics, who  came  forward  to  shoulder  a  musket 
without  enlistment,  commission,  paymaster, 
or  commissariat.  By  this  time  the  danger  had 
become  so  threatening  that  every  scrap  and 
show  of  military  force  was  welcome  and  really 
useful.  The  Government  furnished  them  arms, 
and  gave  them  in  charge  of  Major  (after- 
wards General)  David  Hunter,  who,  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th,  stationed  Clay's  company 
in  Willard's  Hall,  with  orders  to  patrol  the 
streets,  and  took  Lane's  Frontier  Guards  to 
the  post  of  honor  at  the  Executive  Mansion. 
At  dusk  they  filed  into  the  famous  East 
Room,  clad  in  citizens'  dress,  but  carrying 
very  new,  untarnished  muskets,  and  following 
Lane,  brandishing  a  sword  of  irreproachable 
brightness.  Here  ammunition-boxes  were 
opened  and  cartridges  dealt  out;  and  after 
spending  the  evening  in  an  exceedingly  rudi- 
mentary squad  drill,  under  the  light  of  the 
gorgeous  gas  chandeliers,  they  disposed  them- 
selves in  picturesque  bivouac  on  the  brilliant- 
patterned  velvet  carpet  —  perhaps  the  most 
luxurious  cantonment  which  American  soldiers 
have  ever  enjoyed.  Their  motley  composition, 
their  too  transparent  motive,  their  anomalous 
surroundings,  the  extraordinary  emergency, 
their  mingled  awkwardness  and  earnestness, 

*  Townsend,  "Anecdotes  of  the  Civil  War,"  p.  5. 

t  Jones,  "  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  23. 

%  J.  D.  C.  to  Cameron,  April  18,  1861. 

§  Scharf,  "  History  of  Maryland." 

||  Cameron  to  Hicks,  April  18,  1861.   War  Records. 
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rendered  the  scene  a  medley  of  bizarre  con- 
tradictions,—  a  blending  of  masquerade  and 
tragedy,  of  grim  humor  and  realistic  serious- 
ness,—  a  combination  of  Don  Quixote  and 
Daniel  Boone  altogether  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. However,  their  special  guardianship 
of  the  East  Room  lasted  only  for  a  night  or 
two,  until  more  suitable  quarters  could  be  ex- 
temporized ;  and  for  many  days  they  lent  an 
important  moral  influence  in  repressing  and 
overawing  the  lurking  treason  still  present  in 
a  considerable  fraction  among  the  Washing- 
ton inhabitants. 

The  graphic  pen  of  Bayard  Taylor,  who 
happened  to  be  in  Washington  on  this  same 
afternoon  of  April  18,  has  left  us  a  sharp 
and  strong  historical  picture  of  the  city  at 
the  time  : 

Everywhere  around  me  the  flag  of  the  Union  was 
waving ;  troops  were  patrolling  the  streets,  and  yon- 
der the  watchful  Marshal  Lamon  was  galloping  on  the 
second  horse  he  had  tired  out  since  morning.  Every- 
body seemed  to  be  wide  awake,  alert,  and  active.  On 
reaching  Willard's  Hotel,  the  scene  changed.  The 
passages  were  so  crammed  that  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  office.  To  my  surprise,  half  the  faces 
were  Southern  —  especially  Virginian  —  and  the  con- 
versation was  carried  on  in  whispers.  Presently  I  was 
hailed  by  several  Northern  friends,  and  heard  their 
loud,  outspoken  expressions  of  attachment  to  the  Un- 
ion. The  whisperers  near  us  became  silent  and  lis- 
tened attentively.  I  was  earnestly  questioned  as  to 
whether  the  delay  of  the  mails  was  occasioned  by  rails 
being  torn  up  or  bridges  destroyed.  Every  one  seemed 
to  suspect  that  a  treasonable  demonstration  had  taken 
place  in  or  near  Baltimore.  The  most  exciting  rumors 
were  afloat.  Harper's  Ferry  was  taken  —  Virginia 
had  secretly  seceded  —  Wise  was  marching  on  Wash- 
ington —  always  winding  up  with  the  impatient  ques- 
tion, "  Why  don't  the  troops  come  on  ?  " 

From  Willard's  Bayard  Taylor  went  to  the 
State  Department,  and  afterwards  to  make  a 
call  on  Lincoln.    He  continues : 

I  need  not  describe  the  President's  personal  ap- 
pearance, for  nearly  everybody  has  seen  him.  Hon- 
esty, firmness,  and  sound  common  sense  were  the 
characteristics  with  which  personally  he  impressed  me. 
I  was  very  glad  to  notice  the  tough,  enduring  vitality 
of  his  temperament  —  he  needs  it  all.  He  does  not 
appear  to  be  worn  or  ill,  as  I  have  heard,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  very  fresh  and  vigorous.  His  demeanor  was 
thoroughly  calm  and  collected,  and  he  spoke  of  the 
present  crisis  with  that  solemn,  earnest  composure 
which  is  the  sign  of  a  soul  not  easily  perturbed.  I 
came  away  from  his  presence  cheered  and  encouraged. 

BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore,  in  1861,  was  the  great  gateway 
of  military  approach  from  the  Northern  States 
to  Washington.  Lying  at  the  head  of  the 
magnificent  Chesapeake  Bay,  impossible  to 
close  by  forts,  it  was  also  the  common  cen- 
ter and  terminus  of  three  principal  railroad 

*  Cameron  to  Thomson,  April  17,  1861.  War  Rec- 
ords. 


routes  —  respectively,  from  the  Ohio  River  and 
the  west;  from  Harrisburgand  the  lake  region 
northward;  from  Philadelphia,  covering  New 
York  and  New  England.  With  the  South  in 
rebellion,  Washington  had  but  two  established 
routes  of  transportation  left  her — the  Potomac 
River,  afine  water  highway,  but  flowing  through 
hostile  territory,  and  liable  to  be  quickly  ob- 
structed by  land  batteries  at  narrow  points; 
and  a  single  line  of  railway,  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  to  Baltimore,  subject  entirely  to  the  will 
or  caprice  of  that  great  city  of  over  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  somewhat  notorious  for 
disorderly  tendencies.  It  is  therefore  no  mar- 
vel that  the  authorities,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral, watched  the  temper  of  her  people  with 
anxious  solicitude.  Two  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent's call,  Cameron  asked  the  president  of 
the  great  Pennsylvania  road  to  take  charge 
of  the  military  transportation,*  who,  going 
personally  to  Baltimore,  reported  the  seces- 
sion feeling  very  strong,  and  expressed  fears 
lest  the  secession  of  Virginia  might  carry 
Maryland  with  her.f 

The  Massachusetts  men  were  the  first  un- 
der arms.  Governor  AndrewT  of  that  State  had 
quietly  organized  and  equipped  a  few  regiments 
of  militia  in  view  of  possible  emergencies. 
The  President's  proclamation  was  published 
in  the  Boston  morning  papers  on  Monday, 
April  15;  on  Tuesday  forenoon  the  6th  Mas- 
sachusetts began  mustering  on  Boston  Com- 
mon; on  Wednesday  evening,  April  17,  the 
completed  regiment,  with  new  rifles  and  filled 
cartridge-boxes,  with  benedictions  on  the  regi- 
mental flag  and  amid  the  silent  blessings  of  the 
multitude,  embarked  in  railroad  cars.  As  they 
sped  southward  they  witnessed  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  popular  uprising  in  the  New  Eng- 
land towns,  the  literally  packed  streets  and  the 
demonstrations  of  honor  in  New  York,  and  the 
crowning  enthusiasm  in  Philadelphia,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  Here 
Colonel  Jones,  commanding  the  regiment, 
found  General  Robert  Patterson  organizing 
the  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  received  from 
the  military  and  railroad  officers  warning  of 
apprehended  danger  in  Baltimore;  but,  in 
obedience  to  what  he  deemed  imperative  or- 
ders from  his  governor,  he  determined  to  go 
forward  —  only  delaying  his  progress  that  his 
somewhat  wearied  men  might  bivouac  until 
after  midnight,  which  arrangement  would  also 
permit  them  to  pass  through  Baltimore  by  day. 
Before  daylight  the  men  were  roused,  and 
the  train  started  from  Philadelphia.  Reach- 
ing the  Susquehanna  River,  it  overtook  a 
corps  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers  —  Small's 
brigade,  over   a  thousand  men  —  which,  by 

t  Thomson  to  Cameron,  April  17,  1S61.  War  Rec- 
ords. 
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some  neglect  or  disobedience  of  orders,  had  latter  station.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  this  point 
started  for  Washington  without  uniforms  or  that  danger  was  apprehended,  and  protection 
arms.  This  corps  was  also  attached  to  the  of  the  police  had  been  asked.  The  Baltimore 
tram,  which  thus  numbered  more  than  thirty  authorities  assert  that,  though  they  only  re- 
cars.  The  railroad  officials,  to  guard  against  ceived  about  half  an  hour's  notice,  they  re- 
accident  or  treachery,  sent  a  pilot  engine  ahead,  sponded  promptly,  and  the  mayor,  chief  of 
and  had  arranged  an  interchange  of  cipher  police,  and  a  considerable  force  were  on  hand 
messages  with  their  Baltimore  office,  from  and  rendered  effective  service  in  protecting 
which,  at  succeeding  stations  as  the  train  the  transfer  of  the  troops  at  the  Washington 
safely  approached   the   city,  repeated    assur-  station. 


ances  were  received  that  all  was  quiet,  and 
no  trouble  need  be  feared.  Nevertheless,  with 
due  soldierly  caution,  Colonel  Jones  made 
deliberate  preparation;  his  command  loaded 
and  capped  their  rifles,  while  he  went  per- 
sonally through  the  cars  and  issued  the  fol- 
lowing explicit  order: 

The  regiment  will  march  through  Baltimore  in  col- 
umn of  sections,  arms  at  will.  You  will  undoubtedly 
be  insulted,  abased,  and  perhaps  assaulted,  to  which 
you  must  pay  no  attention  whatever,  but  march  with 
your  faces  square  to  the  front,  and  pay  no  attention  to 
the  mob,  even  if  they  throw  stones,  bricks,  or  other 
missiles ;  but  if  you  are  fired  upon,  and  any  one  of  you 


When,  therefore,  the  train  first  halted  at  the 
Philadelphia  or  President  street  station  on  its 
arrival,  Colonel  Jones,  instead  of  being  noti- 
fied to  form  his  regiment  for  a  march,  as  he 
expected,  was  astonished  to  find  the  first  few 
cars  drawn  rapidly  and  separately  through  the 
streets  by  horses,  which  had  been  attached  be- 
fore he  was  well  aware  of  what  was  going  on. 
His  own  and  seven  or  eight  succeeding  cars 
thus  made  the  transit  safely,  and  arriving  at 
the  Washington  station  the  troops  began  to 
change  cars.  Here  an  immense  crowd  was 
gathered,  and  demonstrations  of  hostility  im- 


is  hit,  your  officers  will  order  you  to  fire.    Do  not  fire    mediately  began.   Says  a  newspaper  account : 
into  any  promiscuous    crowds;     but   select  any  man 


The  scene,  while  the  troops  were  changing  cars, 
was  indescribably  fearful.  Taunts  clothed  in  the  most 
outrageous  language  were  hurled  at  them  by  the  pant- 
ing crowd,  who,  almost  breathless  with  running,  pressed 
up  to  the  car  windows,  presenting  knives  and  revolvers, 
and  cursed  up  into  the  faces  of  the  soldiers.  The  police 
were  thrown  in  between  the  cars,  and  forming  a  bar- 

1dm 
their  muskets  as  they  stepped  on  the  platform. 

The  peaceful  passage  of  the  cars  through 
the  streets  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration. 
When  the  ninth  f  car,  containing  the  seventh 
company,  issued 
from  the  Philadel- 
phia depot,  it  was 
greeted  with  riotous 
insults  by  the  crowd 
which  had,  during 
the  unavoidable  de- 
lay, rapidly  gath- 
ered; andwhilepass- 
ing  over  a  portion  of 
Pratt  street,  where 
certain  street  re- 
pairs were  going  on, 
the  mob  gathered 
up  a  pile  of  loose 

Washington  or  Camden  station.  The  two  de-  paving-stones  which  they  hurled  at  the  car, 
pots  were  perhaps  a  mile  apart,  the  track  con-  smashing  in  the  windows  and  blinds,  and 
necting  them  running  for  the  greater  distance  adding  to  this  method  of  assault  an  occa- 
straight  westward  along  Pratt  street,  excepting  sional  shot  from  a  pistol  or  a  gun.  Says  a 
a  short  bend  to  the  north  at  the  beginning,  and  trustworthy  account : 
a  corresponding  short  bend  to  the  south  near 


whom  you  may  see  aiming  at  you,  and  be  sure  you 
drop  him. 

This   order  clearly  contemplated  a  march 
through  the  city  by  the  regiment  in  a  body, 
which  by  some  misunderstanding  or  change  of 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  managers  was    rier' the  trooPs  changed  cars,  many  of  them  cock 
not  carried  out. 

The  train  arrived  at  the  Philadelphia  or 
President  street  station,  and  the  troops  were 
again  to    take    cars  for  Washington    at   the 
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the  end.  It  seems  at  the  last  moment  to  have 
been  decided  to  follow  the  ordinary  method  of 
hauling  the  loaded  cars  from  the  Philadelphia 
depot  to  the  Washington  depot  with  horses, 


The  men  were  very  anxious  to  fire  on  their  assailants, 
but  Major  Watson  forbade  them.    One  or  two  soldiers 


and  to   make  the  troops  change  cars  at  the    accounts. 


"Baltimore  Sun,"  April  20,  1861. 
t  There   are    discrepancies   between 


the    different 
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were  wounded  by  paving-stones  and  bricks,  and  at 
length  one  man's  thumb  was  shot,  when,  holding  up 
the  wounded  hand  to  the  major,  he  asked  leave  to  fire 
in  return.  Orders  were  then  given  to  lie  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  car  and  load,  and  rising  to  fire  from  the 
windows  at  will.   These  orders  were  promptly  obeyed.  * 

Three  times  during  the  passage  obstruc- 
tions were  laid  on  the  track,  requiring  the  car 
to  be  stopped  till  they  could  be  removed. 
Under  such  repeated  attacks  this  car  reached 
the  Washington  depot.  It  had  been  a  fight 
at  long  range,  and  in  the  shelter  of  the  car 
no  death  had  resulted  to  the  troops.  It  is 
apparently  at  this  juncture  that  the  various 
authorities  at  the  Washington  depot  became 
aware  of  the  serious  character  of  the  riot. 
Colonel  Jones  was  informed  by  the  railroad 
superintendent  that  cars  could  no  longer  be 
hauled  across  the  city,  and  he  hurriedly  wrote 
an  order  to  the  missing  companies  to  join  him 
by  a  forced  march.* 

Mayor  Brown  started  immediately  on  foot 
for  the  scene  of  the  disturbance.  Marshal 
Kane,  Chief  of  Police,  devolved  his  command 
on  a  subordinate,  and,  collecting  as  many  po- 
licemen as  could  be  spared,  also  hastened  east- 
ward to  join  the  mayor. 

Exciting  scenes  were  meanwhile  enacted 
about  the  Philadelphia  depot.  The  car  of 
the  seventh  company  having  escaped  their 
clutches  as  described,  the  rioters  bethought 
themselves  of  permanently  breaking  communi- 
cation between  the  two  stations.  Certain  street 
repairs  were  at  the  time  in  progress  along  a 
portion  of  Pratt  street.  They  seized  the  la- 
borers' picks  and  shovels  and  tried  to  pry  up 
the  rails,  but  without  success.  Then  they  piled 
loose  stones,  and  at  another  place  a  load  of 
sand,  on  the  track.  Elsewhere  they  laid  on 
the  rails  a  number  of  heavy  anchors  dragged 
from  a  neighboring  wharf.  At  still  another 
place,  they  partly  tore  up  a  bridge.  While 
the  remaining  four  companies  were  waiting 
their  turn  to  proceed,  two  of  the  railroad  men 
informed  them  of  the  condition  of  affairs.  Col- 
onel Jones's  order  had  failed  to  reach  them  \ 
but  the  officers  consulted  together  and,  plac- 
ing Captain  Follansbee  in  command,  resolved 
to  go  forward.  The  companies  filed  out  of 
their  cars,  formed  deliberately  on  the  side- 
walk, and,  calling  a  policeman  to  lead  the  way, 
started  on  the  perilous  march.  Almost  at  the 
very  outset  they  encountered  a  hastily  impro- 
vised procession,  following  a  secession  flag  and 
marching  directly  towards  them,  which  refused 
to  yield  the  way.  In  an  instant  there  were 
crowding,  hustling,  confusion,  groans,  hooting, 

*  Hanson,  "The  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment." 
t  Mayor's  message,  July  11,  1861.     War  Records. 
X  In  his  volume,  "  Baltimore  and  the  19th  of  April, 

186 1,"  published  in  1887,  ex-Mayor  Brown  says  (p. 

51)  '•  "The  statement  in  Colonel  Jones's  report  that 


cries  of  "nigger  thieves,"  and  a  struggle  for  the 
capture  and  possession  of  the  rebel  flag.  'I  be 
soldiers  pushed  doggedly  ahead,  and,  thinking 
to  pass  the  crowd,  broke  into  a  double-quick. 
This  encouraged  the  rioters,  who  took  it  as  a 
sign  of  fear.  They  redoubled  their  yells,  called 
them  cowards,  and  followed  them  with  showers 
of  clubs  and  stones.  After  two  or  three  blocks 
of  such  progress  the  soldiers  reached  the  torn- 
up  bridge.  "  We  had  to  play  '  Scotch-hop '  to 
get  over  it,"  says  Captain  Follansbee.  "  As 
soon  as  we  had  crossed  the  bridge,  they  com- 
menced to  fire  upon  us  from  the  street  and 
houses.  I  ordered  the  men  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  then  we  returned  their  fire  and  laid 
a  great  many  of  them  away."  At  this  point 
Mayor  Brown  met  the  advancing  column. 
He  writes : 

An  attack  on  them  had  begun,  and  the  noise  and 
excitement  were  great.  I  ran  at  once  to  the  head  of 
the  column,  some  persons  in  the  crowd  shouting  as 
I  approached,  "  Here  comes  the  mayor."  I  shook 
hands  with  the  officer  in  command,  saying,  as  I  did 
so,  "I  am  the  mayor  of  Baltimore."  I  then  placed 
myself  at  his  side  and  marched  with  him  as  far  as  the 
head  of  Light  street  wharf,  doing  what  I  could  by  my 
presence  and  personal  efforts  to  allay  the  tumult.  The 
mob  grew  bolder  and  the  attack  became  more  violent. 
Various  persons  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides.  The  troops  had  some  time  previously  begun  to 
fire  in  self-defense ;  and  the  firing,  as  the  attack  in- 
creased in  violence,  became  more  general,  t 

Captain  Follansbee  confirms  this  statement : 

The  mayor  of  the  city  met  us  almost  half-way.  He 
said  there  would  be  no  trouble,  and  that  we  could  get 
through,  and  kept  with  me  for  about  a  hundred  yards  ; 
but  the  stones  and  balls  whistled  too  near  his  head,  and 
he  left.    .    .    .    That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him.*| 

The  mayor's  separation  from  the  troops 
was  probably  caused  by  an  important  diversion 
which  occurred  at  this  point  in  their  progress. 
Marshal  Kane,  hurrying  to  the  rescue  at  the 
head  of  about  fifty  policemen,  met  the  strug- 
gling and  fighting  column  of  soldiers,  with 
Captain  Follansbee  and  Mayor  Brown  at  their 
head ;  and,  taking  in  the  situation  and  remedy 
at  a  glance,  executed  a  movement  which  was 
evidently  the  turning-point  in  the  affray.  By 
his  order  the  line  of  policemen  opened  their 
ranks,  and,  having  allowed  the  column  of 
troops  to  pass  through,  immediately  closed 
again  behind  them,  forming  a  firm  line  across 
the  street.  The  marshal  directed  his  men  ,;to 
draw  their  revolvers  and  shoot  down  any  man 
who  dared  to  break  their  line."  §  This  opposed 
an  effectual  barrier  to  the  farther  advance  of 
this  portion  of  the  mob,  which  the  police  con- 
tinued to  hold  in  check,  while  the  column  of 

I  seized  a  musket  and  killed  one  of  the  rioters  is  en- 
tirely incorrect." 

§  Report  of  Marshal  Kane,  May  3,  1S61.  "  Con- 
gressional Globe,"  July  18,  1 86 1. 
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troops  pursued  its  way  to  the  Washington  de- 
pot with  only  one  or  two  further  attacks. 
Arrived  there,  the  four  companies  were  hurried 
into  cars.  The  trouble,  however,  was  not  yet 
over.  The  immense  crowd  gathered  here  man- 
ifested a  dangerous  turbulence.  Their  savage 
temper  had  only  grown  during  the  delay,  the 
receipt  of  news  and  rumors,  and  by  the  final 
arrival  of  the  harried  rear-guard.  More  threat- 
ening than  all,  the  crowd  repeatedly  rushed 
ahead  of  the  standing  train  and  piled  heavy 
stones,  telegraph  poles,  and  other  objects  on 
the  traek.  which  the  police  as  often  succeeded 
in  removing.  Colonel  Jones  and  his  officers 
had  their  men  well  under  control;  they  kept 
them  still,  the  blinds  of  the  cars  well  drawn 
down,  and  thus  prevented  any  unnecessary 
challenge  or  irritation  to  the  mob.  All  being 
at  length  ready,  the  train  moved  slowly  and 
cautiously  away;  but  as  it  did  so,  a  discharge 
of  muskets  blazed  from  a  window  of  the  rear 
car,  and  a  prominent  citizen  of  Baltimore  fell 
dying  to  the  ground.  The  bystanders  declared 
the  act  was  without  provocation ;  the  soldiers 
and  their  officers  maintained  that  it  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a  volley  of  stones  or  a  shot.  The 
total  casualties  of  the  day  were  never  accu- 
rately ascertained  or  published.  The  soldiers 
lost  4  men  killed  and  36  wounded;  the  citizens 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  that  number.  The 
single  death  which  thus  occurred  as  the  train 
moved  out,  however,  created  more  subsequent 
excitement  in  Baltimore  than  the  scores  who 
were  slain  and  wounded  in  the  melee  on 
Pratt  street. 

Marshal  Kane,  having  stopped  the  prog- 
ress of  the  mob  along  Pratt  street,  had 
marched  his  policemen  back  to  the  Washing- 
ton depot,  where  he  learned  that  the  train 
was  gone ;  and,  supposing  that  all  danger  was 
at  last  over,  dismissed  his  force  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  his  office  when  he  was  notified 
that  there  were  yet  other  troops  at  the  Phil- 
ad  :lphia  depot.  These  proved  to  be  the  reg- 
imental band  of  the  Massachusetts  men,  and 
Small's  Pennsylvania  brigade,  all  unarmed, 
it  is  probable  that  the  great  length  of  the 
train  had  compelled  the  halting,  at  a  consid- 
le  distance  from  the  depot,  of  the  cars  in 
which  they  were,  and  that  they  had  remained 
in  ignorance  of  the  occurrences  described. 
When  Marshal  Kane  arrived  there,  he  found 

■  Reporl  of  Marshal  Kane,  May  3,  1861. 

tin  response  to  a  request  from  Governor  Andrew, 
of  Massachusetts,  the  mayor  and  authorities  of  Balti- 
more took  immediate  steps  to  care  for  the  wounded 
and  to  pay  respect  to  the  dead  of  the  Massachusetts 
regiment,  a  courtesy  which  was  properly  acknowl- 
edged. One  year  later  the  legislature  of  Maryland 
ted  $7000  for  the  families  of  Massachusetts 
rs  killed  or  disabled  by  wounds  in  the  riot. 

+  "  Baltimore  Sun,"  April  20,  1861.  The  "  Baltimore 
American  "  gives  a  slightly  different  version   of  the 


that  the  members  of  the  band  were  already 
driven  from  their  car  and  dispersed,  and  that 
the  Pennsylvania  men  were  just  coming  into 
the  depot.  "  Some  of  these  troops,"  he  says, 
"  commenced  jumping  from  the  train  just  as 
I  got  there,  and  were  immediately  set  upon 
by  an  infuriated  populace.  I  fought  hard  for 
their  protection;  at  first  almost  alone,  but 
soon  had  the  assistance  of  a  part  of  my  force 
who  hurried  from  the  neighboring  beats."* 
Meanwhile  the  railroad  officials  at  Philadel- 
phia were  hastily  consulted  by  telegraph,  and 
orders  soon  came  to  have  the  remainder  of 
the  train  and  troops  withdrawn  from  Balti- 
more without  unloading,  and  carried  back  on 
the  railroad  towards  Philadelphia  as  far  as 
the  Susquehanna  River.  The  dispersed  mem- 
bers of  the  band  and  other  stragglers  for  the 
most  part  found  sympathy,  shelter,  and  con- 
cealment among  humane  Baltimoreans  not 
engaged  in  the  riot,  until  rescued  and  sent 
home  by  the  police,  f 

All  this  rioting  occurred  in  the  forenoon 
between  10  and  12  o'clock.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  mob  feeling,  if  not  mob 
violence,  controlled  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
military  companies  were  ordered  out,  and  a 
mass  meeting  called  to  meet  at  4  o'clock 
in  Monument  Square.  At  the  appointed  time 
a  huge  gathering  assembled  :  the  speakers,  for 
the  greater  part,  delivered  strong  anti-coercion 
speeches;  instead  of  the  national  banner,  a  flag 
was  displayed  bearing  the  arms  of  Maryland. 
In  substance,  the  occasion  was  a  great  seces- 
sion meeting.  Mayor  Brown  and  Governor 
Hicks  were  called  to  the  rostrum  and  made 
professions  and  promises  in  the  prevailing  tone, 
the  governor  declaring  that  he  bowed  in  sub- 
mission to  the  people.  "  I  am  a  Marylander," 
said  he,  "  and  I  love  my  State,  and  I  love  the 
Union ;  but  I  will  suffer  my  right  arm  to  be 
torn  from  my  body  before  I  will  raise  it  to 
strike  a  sister  State."  J  How  completely  the 
city  was  in  revolt  is  told  by  Governor  Hicks 
in  a  dispatch  sent  on  the  following  day  to 
Secretary  Cameron : 

Up  to  yesterday  there  appeared  promise,  but  the 
outburst  came ;  the  turbulent  passions  of  the  riotous 
element  prevailed;  fear  for  safety  became  reality;  what 
they  had  endeavored  to  conceal,  but  what  was  known 
to  us,  was  no  longer  concealed,  but  made  manifest ;  the 
rebellious  element  had  the  control  of  things.  We  were 
arranging  and  organizing  forces  to  protect  the  city  and 

governor's  remarks.  It  is  probable  that  both  reports 
are  somewhat  inaccurate : 

The  Union  was  now  apparently  broken,  but  he 
trusted  that  its  reconstruction  may  yet  be  brought 
about  [cries  of  "Never  "].  Resuming,  he  said:  "But  if 
otherwise,  I  bow  in  submission  to  the  mandate  of  the 
people.  If  submit  we  must,  in  God's  name  let  us  sub- 
mit in  peace ;  for  I  would  rather  this  right  arm  should 
be  separated  from  my  body  than  raise  it  against  a 
brother." —  [Speech  of  Governor  Hicks,  April  19, 1861, 
as  reported  in  the  "  Baltimore  American  "  of  April  20.  ] 
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preserve  order,  but  want  of  organization  and  of  arms 
prevented  success.  They  had  arms ;  they  had  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  organized  military  forces  with  them  ; 
and  for  us  to  have  made  the  effort,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  have  had  the  effect  to  aid  the  disorderly 
element.  They  took  possession  of  the  armories,  have 
the  arms  and  ammunition,  and  I  therefore  think  it 
prudent  to  decline  (for  the  present)  responding  affirm- 
atively to  the  requisition  made  by  President  Lincoln 
for  four  regiments  of  infantry.* 

This  temporary  bending  before  the  storm 
of  riot  by  the  powerless  authorities  might  have 
been  pardoned  under  the  emergency ;  but  now 
they  proceeded  to  stultify  their  courageous 
conduct  of  the  forenoon  by  an  act,  if  not  of 
treason,  at  least  of  cowardice.  At  midnight 
Mayor  Brown,  Marshal  Kane,  and  the  Board 
of  Police,  and,  as  these  assert,  also  Governor 
Hicks,  consulted  together,  and  deliberately 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  bridges 
between  Baltimore  and  both  Harrisburg  and 
Philadelphia.f  Two  strong  parties  of  men  were 
sent  out,  one  of  them  headed  by  Marshal  Kane, 
who  before  daylight  burned  the  bridges  at  Mel- 
vale,  Relay  House,  and  Cockeysville  on  the 
Harrisburg  road,  and  over  the  Bush  and  Gun- 
powder rivers  and  Harris  Creek  on  the  Phila- 
delphia road.  Governor  Hicks  soon  after 
totally  denied  his  consent  to,  or  complicity 
in,  the  business,  while  the  others  insist  that  he 
was  equally  responsible  with  themselves.^  The 
fact  remained  that  the  authorities  had,  by  an 
act  of  war,  completely  cut  off  the  national 
capital  from  railroad  communication  with  the 
North. 

The  authors  of  this  destruction  attempt  to 
justify  their  conduct  by  the  excuse  that  they 
were  informed  of  the  approach  of  another 
large  body  of  Northern  troops,  and  they  feared 
that  under  prevailing  excitement  the  troops 
would  wreak  vengeance  on  the  city  for  that 
day's  attack  on  the  Massachusetts  6th.  They 
however  cite  nothing  in  the  form  of  such  a 
threat  reaching  them  before  their  order,  ex- 
cept a  telegram  from  the  railroad  officer  at 
Philadelphia,  "  that  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent these  troops  from  going  through  Balti- 
more; the  Union  men  must  be  aroused  to 
resist  the  mob."  Angry  and  ugly  threats  did 
soon  come  from  the  North ;  but  not  till  after 
the  burning,  and  largely  excited  by  that  act 
itself.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  convic- 
tion that  Mayor  Brown  and  Marshal  Kane 
were  secessionists  at  heart;  and  while  they 
were  too  sagacious  to  have  prompted  or  en- 
couraged the  mob  of  April  19,  they  were  quite 
ready  to  join  in  any  sweeping  popular  move- 

*  Hicks  to  Cameron,  April  20,  1S61.  War  Rec- 
ords. 

t  Mayor's  message,  Report  of  Marshal  Kane,  and 
Report  Board  of  Police,  May  3,  1861  ;  War  Rec- 
ords. Also  Brown,  "  Baltimore  and  the  19th  of  April, 
1861." 


ment  to  precipitate  Maryland  into  rebellion, 
even  if  they  were  not  actually  then  in  a 
conspiracy  to  that  end.    While  on  his  way  to 
burn  the  bridges,  Marshal  Kane  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  a  kindred    spirit,   which    1' 
doubt  of  his  then  treasonable  intent: 

Thank  you  for  your  offer.  Bring  your  men  in  by 
the  first  train, and  we  will  arrange  with  the  railroad 
afterwards.  Streets  red  with  Maryland  blood, 
expresses  over  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  for  the  riflemen  to  come  without  delay. 
Fresh  hordes  will  be  down  on  us  to-morrow  (the 
20th).   We  will  fight  them,  and  whip  them  or  die.  § 

General  Scott's  report  and  Cameron's  dis- 
patch of  the  1 8th,  quoted  in  the  last  chapter, 
show  the  already  serious  apprehensions  of  the 
Administration  about  the  condition  of  Marx- 
land,  and  particularly  Baltimore.  The  rumors 
and  news  received  on  the  19th  made  the  out- 
look still  worse.  It  was  definitely  ascertained 
in  the  forenoon  that  Harper's  Ferry  had  been 
so  threatened  by  the  Virginia  rebels  as  to  in- 
duce Lieutenant  Jones  to  burn  the  arsenal  and 
armory  and  retreat  into  Maryland  with  his 
little  handful  of  soldiers.  Other  news  con- 
vinced the  authorities  that  there  was  no  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  saving  the  Gosport  navy 
yard  at  Norfolk,  Virginia ;  and  that  night  the 
war  steamer  Pawnee  was  started  on  her  mis- 
sion, with  discretionary  authority  to  destroy 
that  immense  establishment  with  its  millions' 
worth  of  Government  property.  Shortly  after 
noon  there  came,  both  by  telegraph  and  mes- 
senger, the  dreaded  dispatch  from  Governor 
Hicks  and  Mayor  Brown : 

A  collision  between  the  citizens  and  the  Northern 
troops  has  taken  place  in  Baltimore,  and  the  excitement 
is  fearful.  Send  no  more  troops  here.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  prevent  all  bloodshed.  A  public  meeting  of 
citizens  has  been  called,  and  the  troops  of  the  State 
and  the  city  have  been  called  out  to  preserve  the  peace. 
They  will  be  enough. 

Carefully  scrutinized,  this  dispatch  was 
found  to  be,  like  an  ancient  oracle,  capable 
of  a  twofold  meaning.  The  President  and 
part  of  the  Cabinet  supposed  Hicks  meant  to 
say  he  needed  no  troops  to  put  down  the  riot. 
On  the  other  hand,  General  Scott  and  Mr. 
Seward,  usually  so  hopeful,  thought  they  could 
read  between  the  lines  that  it  was  desired  no 
more  troops  should  be  passed  through  Balti- 
more. The  arrival  of  the  assaulted  Massachu- 
setts 6th  about  5  o'clock  added  nothing  to 
the  current  information  except  -to  demon- 
strate the  seriousness  of  the  day's  occurrences. 
A  crowd  of  live  thousand  people  received  the 

t  Mayor  Brown  to  the  Maryland  legislature.  May 
10,  1 861.    War  Records. 

§  Kane  to  Tohnson,  April  10.  1861.  MarshalKanej 
in  "his  official  report  of  May  3,  1861,  admits  the  lan- 
guage of  the  dispatch,  and  offers  no  explanation  of  it 
but  undue  excitement. 
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regiment  at  the  depot  with  enthusiastic  cheers 
of  welcome,  and  escorted  its  march  to  the  ro- 
tunda o(  the  Capitol,  whence  it  went  to  quar- 
ters in  the  Senate  Chamber.  After  tea  that 
evening  special  messengers  came  from  Gov- 
ernor Hicks  to  say  that  the  Pikesville  arsenal, 
eight  miles  from  Baltimore,  having  been  aban- 

1  by  the  army  officer  in  charge,  the 
governor  had  caused  it  to  be  occupied  and 
protected  for  the  United  States.  The  President 
showed  them  the  dispatch;  but  they  could 

no  explanation  beyond  reiterating  the 
governor's  and  their  own  loyalty.  The  true 
interpretation  soon  came,  though  in  a  round- 
about  way.  The  riot  had  thrown  all  the 
railroad  companies  into  a  panic.  Hicks  and 
Brown  had  advised,  and  the  Board  of  Police 
ordered,  all  troops  en  route  to  be  sent  back 
towards  Pennsylvania.*  To  its  compliance 
with  this  advice  and  order  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road  added  a  refusal  to  undertake  any 
further  transportation;!  and  to  this  refusal 
the  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  road  had 
also  given  its  assent.  $  A  few  hours'  reflection 
showed  the  Philadelphia  railroad  officials  the 
suicidal  nature  of  such  refusal,  not  only  to 
the  Government,  but  especially  to  their  own 
business,  and  they  now  telegraphed  to  Wash- 
ington to  know  what  was  to  be  done  —  laying 
the  blame  rather  more  heavily  than  he  deserved 
at  the  door  of  Governor  Hicks.  At  Washing- 
ton the  question  was  pretty  fully  debated  by 
the  President,  Cabinet,  and  General  Scott, and 
a  sharp  dispatch  in  cipher  sent  back  to  Phila- 
delphia : 

Governor  Hicks  has  neither  right  nor  authority  to 
stop  troops  coming  to  Washington.  Send  them  on,  pre- 
pared to  fight  their  way  through,  if  necessary.  § 

This  decision  having  been  reached,  the  Pres- 
ident  and  various  officials  sought  their  rest  for 
the  night,  not  by  any  means  assured  of  a  tran- 
quil sleep.  The  possible  contingencies  of  the 
hour  are  briefly  expressed  in  a  memorandum 
made  on  the  night  of  the  Baltimore  riot  by  an 
occupant  of  the  Executive  Mansion  : 

We  arc  expecting  more  troops  here  by  way  of  Bal- 

,  but  are  also  fearful  that  the  secessionists  may 
at  any  hour  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  tear  up  the  rail- 
road track,  or  burn  the  bridges,  and  thus  prevent  their 
reaching  us  and  cut  off  all  communication.  We  have 
rumors  that  1500  men  are  under  arms  at  Alexandria, 
seven  miles  below  here,  supposed  to  have  hostile  de- 
signs against  this  city;  and  an  additional  report  that 
a  vessel  was  late  tins  evening  seen  landing  men  on 
iaryland  Side  of  the  river.  All  these  things  indi- 
cate that  if  we  are  to  be  attacked  at  all  soon,  it  will 
happen  to-night  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  some 
1  five  thousand  men  under  arms  in  the  city,  and 
a  very  vigilant  watch  out  in  all  the  probable  directions 

*"  Rebellion  Record." 

t  Hicks,  Brown,  and  Howard  to  Garrett,  April  19, 
1861.     Garrett,  reply,  April  19,  1861. 
+  Felton  to  Hicks  and  Brown,  April  19,  1861. 


of  approach.  The  public  buildings  are  strongly 
guarded  ;  the  Secretary  of  War  will  remain  all  night 
in  his  Department,  and  General  Scott  is  within  con- 
venient reach.  I  do  not  think  any  force  could  be 
brought  against  the  city  to-night  which  our  men  could 
not  easily  repel.  || 

Soon  after  midnight  a  special  train  brought 
a  committee  of  Baltimoreans.  The  authori- 
ties of  that  unhappy  city  were,  first  by  the 
riot,  and  afterwards  by  the  public  meeting 
and  the  popular  demonstrations  in  the  streets, 
worked  into  a  high  state  of  excitement.  About 
an  hour  before  their  determination  and  order 
to  burn  the  bridges,  Mayor  Brown  wrote  a 
request  to  the  President  to  stop  the  transit  of 
troops,  saying,  "It  is  my  solemn  duty  to  in- 
form you  that  it  is  not  possible  for  more  sol- 
diers to  pass  through  Baltimore,  unless  they 
fight  their  way  at  every  step."^}  Being  by  this 
time  in  one  of  his  yielding  moods,  Governor 
Hicks  concurred  in  the  request  by  a  written 
note.**  It  was  too  late  to  see  the  President 
when  the  committee  bearing  the  letter  arrived ; 
they  therefore  applied  to  Cameron  at  the  War 
Department,  who  refused  flatly  to  entertain 
their  request,  turning  over  on  his  sofa  for  an- 
other nap.  From  the  chief  clerk  they  learned 
that  no  troops  were  then  actually  on  the  way, 
and  with  this  bit  of  relief  they  contented  them- 
selves till  daylight. 

Next  morning  (April  20)  the  President  had 
just  finished  his  breakfast  when  General  Scott's 
carriage  stopped  under  the  White  House  por- 
tico. The  general  was  suffering  from  gout, 
which  made  it  painful  for  him  to  mount  to  the 
Executive  chamber;  and  to  save  him  this  ex- 
ertion, Lincoln  came  down  to  exchange  a  word 
with  him  at  the  door.  At  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case the  President  encountered  the  Baltimore 
committee,  read  their  brief  letter,  and  took 
them  at  once  to  General  Scott's  carriage, 
where  they  rehearsed  their  errand,  eloquently 
portraying  the  danger  —  nay,  the  impossibility 
—  of  bringing  soldiers  through  Baltimore; 
whereupon  the  general,  looking  solely  to  the 
extreme  urgency  of  getting  troops  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  perceiving  no  present  advantage  in 
fighting  a  battle  in  that  city,  suggested 
promptly, "  March  them  around  " — the  change 
from  the  dispatch  sent  the  previous  evening 
to  Philadelphia  being  purely  one  of  expediency 
under  an  alleged  state  of  facts.  The  commit- 
tee returned  with  the  President  to  his  office, 
where  he  wrote  them  a  reply  to  Governor 
Hicks's  and  Mayor  Brown's  letters : 

For  the  future  troops  must  be  brought  here,  but  I 
make  no  point  of  bringing  them  through  Baltimore. 
Without  any  military  knowledge  myself,  of  course  I 

$  Thomas  to  Felton,  April  19,  1861.  War  Records. 
||  J.  G.  N.,  personal  memoranda.  Unpublished  MS. 
If  Brown  to  Lincoln,  April  19,  1861.  War  Records. 
**  Hicks  to  Lincoln.     War  Records. 
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must  leave  details  to  General  Scott.  He  hastily  said 
this  morning,  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen, 
"  March  them  around  Baltimore,  and  not  through  it." 
I  sincerely  hope  the  general,  on  fuller  reflection,  will 
consider  this  practical  and  proper,  and  that  you  will 
not  object  to  it.  By  this  a  collision  of  the  people  of 
Baltimore  with  the  troops  will  be  avoided,  unless  they 
go  out  of  the  way  to  seek  it.* 

This  arrangement  was,  on  being  communi- 
cated to  the  governor,  duly  accepted  by  him. 
He  wrote : 

I  hoped  they  would  send  no  more  troops  through 
Maryland ;  but  as  we  have  no  right  to  demand  that, 
I  am  glad  no  more  are  to  be  sent  through  Baltimore.! 

"  Give  an  inch,  he  '11  take  an  ell."  The  prov- 
erb is  especially  applicable  in  times  of  revo- 
lution, when  men  act  under  impulse,  and  not 
on  judgment.  President  Lincoln  did  not  lose 
sight  of  this  human  weakness  while  dealing 
with  the  Baltimore  committee.  When  about  to 
write  his  letter  for  them,  he  said  half  playfully, 
"  If  I  grant  you  this  concession,  that  no  troops 
shall  pass  through  the  city,  you  will  be  back 
here  to-morrow  demanding  that  none  shall  be 
marched  around  it."  |  They  protested  to  the 
contrary ;  but  the  President's  words  were  lit- 
erally verified.  When  the  committee  returned 
to  Baltimore,  the  alleged  popular  dread  of  in- 
vasion had  already  changed  to  extensive  prep- 
aration for  meditated  but  not  yet  avowed 
insurrection.  So  far  from  being  thankful  for 
their  success  in  changing  the  march  of  Union 
troops,  the  incensed  secessionists  upbraided 
the  committee  for  consenting  to  allow  them 
to  pollute  the  soil  of  Maryland.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  were  sent  back  to  the 
President  §  to  formulate  new  demands.  This, 
with  the  governor's  withdrawal  of  his  offer  to 
furnish  the  four  regiments,  already  cited,  and 
the  scattering  sensational  telegrams  received, 
induced  Lincoln,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
April  20,  to  telegraph  to  Governor  Hicks  and 
Mayor  Brown  to  come  by  special  train,  as  he 
desired  to  consult  them  "  relative  to  preserv- 
ing the  peace  of  Maryland."  The  governor 
had  gone  to  Annapolis,  and  after  the  inter- 
change of  various  messages,  the  mayor  him- 
self was  asked  to  come. 

So  soon  as  the  Baltimore  route  was  closed 
by  the  riot  of  the  19th  of  April,  the  railroad 
authorities  ||  at  Philadelphia  had  with  com- 
mendable energy  devised  and  prepared  a  new 

*  Lincoln  to  Hicks  and  Brown,  April  20,  1861. 

t  Hicks  to  Brown,  April  20,  1861.    War  Records. 

X  J.  G.  N.,  personal  memoranda.    Unpublished  MS. 

§  Scharf,  "  History  of  Maryland." 

||  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Felton,  then 
president  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Balti- 
more Railroad,  the  same  who  devised  the  precautions 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  night  journey  through 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Felton,  heartily  seconded  by  J.  Ed- 
gar Thomson,   then   president    of  the   Pennsylvania 
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route — by  rail  to  Perry ville  on  the  Susque- 
hanna; thence  by  water  on  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
Annapolis ;  thence  by  railroad,  or,  if  that  were 
destroyed,  common  wagon-roads  to  Washing- 
ton. This  they  suggested  to  General  Scott  on 
the  20th,  and  he  ordered  it  adopted  the  same 
day.  That  same  forenoon  Hon.  David  Wil- 
mot,  making  his  way  northward  from  Wash- 
ington as  best  he  could,  wrote  back  from 
Baltimore  to  the  General-in-Chief,  confirming 
the  rumor  that  some  of  the  bridges  of  the 
Philadelphia  road  had  been  destroyed,  the 
telegraph  interrupted,  and  rapid  communica- 
tion with  the  North  cut  off;  and  added, 
"Troops  coming  on  your  road  [from  Harris- 
burg  to  Baltimore]  could  leave  it  about  three 
miles  from  Baltimore,  and  by  a  march  of  five 
miles  reach  the  Washington  road  some  two 

Railroad,  by  intimate  knowledge  and  control  of  fa- 
cilities, railroad  cars,  and  steam  vessels,  was  able  at 
once  to  order  such  new  combinations  on  an  extensive 
scale  as  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  Baltimore 
riot  and  the  requirements  of  the  large  numbers  of 
troops  hurrying  to  the  defense  of  Washington.  For  this 
patriotic  service  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  his  official 
acknowledgment  to  these  gentlemen,  including  also 
Mr.  E.  S.  Sanford,  president  of  the  American  Tele- 
graph Company. 
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and  a  half  miles  from  the  city."*  It  was  with 
some  such  idea  that  General  Scott  had  first 
proposed  the  march  around  Baltimore ;  and 
strengthened  by  Wilmot's  suggestion,  he  on 
the  following  day  wrote  to  General  Patterson, 
who  held  command  in  Philadelphia,  that  this 
Harrisburg  and  Baltimore  route  was  perhaps 
the  most  important  military  avenue  to  Wash- 
ington, closing  with  the  injunction,  "Give 
your  attention  in  part  to  this  line."  f  The 
Washington  authorities  were,  however,  not 
long  in  finding  that  this  assumption  was  a 
vital  error.     General  Scott  wrote: 

In  my  Lette  r  to  you  yesterday,  I  intended  that  the  rail- 
road  via  Harrisburg  and  York  towards  Baltimore  was 
more  important,  perhaps,  for  reenforcing  Washington, 
than  that  from  Philadelphia  to  Perryville,  etc.  That 
supposition  was  founded  on  the  Secretary's  belief  that 
the  distance  from  a  certain  point  on  the  Harrisburg 
railroad  to  the  Relay  House,  eight  miles  this  side  of 
Baltimore,  was  but  some  seven  miles  by  a  good  wagon 
road,  whereas  there  is  no  good  common  road  between 
the  two  railroads  of  less  than  thirty  miles.  This  fact 
renders  the  railroad  from  Harrisburg  to  Baltimore  of 
no  value  to  us  here,  without  a  force  of  perhaps  ten 
thousand  men  to  hold  Baltimore,  to  protect  the  rails 
and  bridges  near  it.  % 

Bearing  in  mind  this  change  of  view,  let  us 
return  to  the  affairs  of  Baltimore.  Through 
various  delays  it  happened  that  Mayor  Brown 
did  not  reach  Washington  until  Sunday  morn- 
ing, April  21,  in  obedience  to  Lincoln's  re- 
quest of  the  previous  afternoon.  The  mayor 
brought  with  him  two  members  of  the  first 
Baltimore  committee,  and  besides  these  a 
prominent  and  active  secessionist.  Through 
all  of  Friday  night  and  Saturday  the  secession 
rig  steadily  rose  in  Baltimore  ;  the  city,  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  ability,  made  ready  to  resist 
the  further  passage  of  troops  by  force;  and  to 
a  considerable  degree  the  same  excitement, 
and  the  same  resolve  and  preparation,  spread 
like  wild-fire  to  the  country  villages  of  Mary- 
land. Naturally,  Mayor  Brown  and  his  com- 
mittee-men, while  they  carefully  kept  secret 
their  own  official  bridge-burning,  did  not  un- 
dercolor their  description  of  this  insurrection- 
ary mood  of  their  people.  The  discussion 
was  participated  in  by  General  Scott  and 
the  Cabinet,  and  took  a  wide  range,  lasting 
all  Sunday  forenoon  (April  21).  The  Presi- 
dent insisted  that  troops  must  come.  Gen- 
eral Scott  explained  that  they  could  only 
come  in  one  of  three  ways :  First,  through 
Baltimore ;  second,  by  the  Harrisburg  route 
and  a  march  round  Baltimore;  and  third,  by 
the  Annapolis  route.  The  last  two  routes  were 
therefore  agreed  upon. 

General  Scott  said  if  the  people  would  per- 

*  Wilmot  to  Scott,  April  20,  1861.  War  Records, 
t  Scott  to  Patterson,  April  21,  1861.   War  Records. 
X  Scott  to  Patterson,  April  22,  1861.  War  Records. 


mit  them  to  go  by  either  of  these  routes  un- 
interruptedly, the  necessity  of  their  passing 
through  Baltimore  would  be  avoided.  If  the 
people  would  not  permit  them  a  transit  thus 
remote  from  the  city,  they  must  select  their 
own  best  route,  and,  if  need  be,  fight  their 
way  through  Baltimore,  a  result  which  he 
earnestly  deprecated.  The  President  ex- 
pressed his  hearty  concurrence  in  the  desire 
to  avoid  a  collision,  and  said  that  no  more 
troops  should  be  ordered  through  Baltimore 
if  they  were  permitted  to  go  uninterrupted  by 
either  of  the  other  routes  suggested.  In  this 
disposition  the  Secretary  of  War  expressed 
his  participation.  Mayor  Brown  agreed  to 
this  arrangement,  and  promised  on  his  part 
"  that  the  city  authorities  would  use  all  law- 
ful means  to  prevent  their  citizens  from  leav- 
ing Baltimore  to  attack  the  troops  in  passing 
at  a  distance.  § 

With  this  agreement  the  committee  took 
their  leave,  and  the  President  proceeded  to 
other  pressing  business,  when,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, Mayor  Brown  and  his  companions 
once  more  made  their  appearance,  between  2 
and  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  brought 
a  highly  sensational  telegram  just  received  by 
them  at  the  depot  from  Mr.  Garrett,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  read : 

Three  thousand  Northern  troops  are  reported  to  be 
at  Cockeysville;  intense  excitement  prevails  ;  churches 
have  been  dismissed,  and  the  people  are  arming  in 
mass.  To  prevent  terrific  bloodshed,  the  result  of  your 
interview  and  arrangement  is  awaited.  || 

Cockeysville  is  on  the  Harrisburg  route, 
fifteen  miles  from  Baltimore;  and  because 
they  had  no  previous  notice  of  such  approach, 
the  committee  now  intimated  that  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  their  presence  in  Washing- 
ton to  bring  these  forces  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  Baltimore.  The  Cabinet  and  Scott 
were  again  summoned,  and  the  whole  discus- 
sion was  opened  up  anew. 

The  President,  at  once,  in  the  most  decided  way 
urged  the  recall  of  the  troops,  saying  he  had  no  idea 
they  would  be  there  to-day,  and  lest  there  should  be 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  bad  faith  on  his  part  in  sum- 
moning the  mayor  to  Washington,  and  allowing  troops 
to  march  on  the  city  during  his  absence,  he  desired 
that  the  troops  should,  if  it  were  practicable,  be  sent 
back  at  once  to  York  or  Harrisburg.  § 

Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  this  ef- 
fect, the  President,  however,  notifying  the  com- 
mittee that  he  should  not  again  in  any  wise 
interfere  with  the  military  arrangements. 

In  this,  as  in  his  Sumter  policy,  Lincoln 
interposed  his  authority  in  pursuance  of  his 
constant  exercise  not  alone  of  justice  and  firra- 

%  Mayor  Brown,  Report,  April  21, 1861.  "  Rebellion 
Record." 

||  Scharf,  "  Chronicles  of  Baltimore." 
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ness,  but  of  the  very  utmost  liberality  and  for- 
bearance. He  did  not  expect  to  appease  the 
Maryland  rebels,  but  to  make  them  clearly 
responsible  for  further  bloodshed,  should  any 
occur,  and  thereby  to  hold  the  Maryland  Un- 
ionists; and  the  result  vindicated  his  judgment. 
These  were  sufficient  motives;  and  underlying 
them  he  had  yet  another,  still  more  conclusive. 
All  this  examination  of  maps  and  discussion 
had  brought  the  conviction  to  his  quick  pen- 
etration, in  advance  of  any  of  his  councilors, 
that  the  Harrisburg  route  was,  .in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  entirely  impracticable  and  use- 
less, which  fact  General  Scott  so  fully  set  forth 
on  the  following  day  in  his  already  cited  let- 
ter to  General  Patterson. 

WASHINGTON    IN    DANGER. 

Thanks  to  the  preparations  and  prompt- 
ness of  Governor  Andrew,  the  Massachusetts 
8th  was  not  far  behind  the  6th.  It  assem- 
bled on  Boston  Common  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, and  was  in  Philadelphia  on  Friday  evening, 
April  19,  just  in  time  to  hear  the  authentic 
reports  as  well  as  the  multiplied  and  exagger- 
ated rumors  of  that  day's  doings  of  the  Balti- 
more mob,  and  the  tragic  fate  of  some  of  their 
comrades  of  the  6th.  Massachusetts  having 
agreed  to  double  her  quota,  the  four  regiments 
thus  to  be  received  formed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral's command,  and  for  this  command  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  designated  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
who  already  held  that  office  and  rank  under 
the  State  militia  laws.  He  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  but  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  peculiarly  American  quality  of  ability  to 
adapt  himself  to  any  circumstance  or  duty, 
with  a  quick  perception  to  discover  and  a 
ready  courage  to  seize  opportunities.  It  must 
be  noted  in  passing  that  he  was  a  radical 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  could  boast  that  he 
had  voted  fifty  times  in  the  late  Charleston 
convention  to  make  Jefferson  Davis  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  President.  But  with  the 
same  positive  zeal  he  denounced  secession, 
and  helped  to  prepare  the  Massachusetts  reg- 
iments to  join  in  suppressing  it  by  the  author- 
ity and  with  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Arrived  with  the  Massachusetts  8th 
at  Philadelphia,  General  Butler  that  night 
telegraphed  further  news  of  the  day's  disaster 
to  Governor  Andrew. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Colonel  Jones  has  gone 
through  to  Washington.  Two  killed  only  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts men.  We  shall  go  through  at  once.  The 
road  is  torn  up  through  Baltimore.  Will  telegraph 
again.* 

*  Butler  to  Andrew,  April  19,  1861. 
tLefferts   to  Cameron.  April  20,   1861.  War   Rec- 
ords. 


Later  and  more  definite  information  ca 
him  to  modify  his  intention  to  press  on:  first, 
the  Baltimore  railroad  refused  to  carrj  any 
more  troops  into  that  city  j  secondly ,  the  burn- 
ing of  the  bridges  made  it  impossible  for  I 
to  do  so.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Philadelphia 
railroad  authorities  had  bethought  then,  of  a 
new  route  —  that  by  Annapolis,  previousl] 
scribed.  This  plan  required  not  only  much 
discussion,  but  great  additional  preparation; 
and  Friday  night  and  a  part  of  Saturday- 
passed  before  it  was  pronounced  even  proba- 
bly feasible.  By  this  time  the  7th  regiment  of 
New  York  —  the  corps  d } elite  of  the  whole- 
Union,  which  on  Friday  afternoon  started  its 
march  down  Broadway  "through  that  tempest 
of  cheers  two  miles  long" — had  also  reached 
Philadelphia,  where  it  too,  like  the  Massachu- 
setts 8th,  was  obliged  seriously  to  study  the 
further  ways  and  means  of  getting  to  Wash- 
ington. The  various  railroad  and  military 
officials  of  Philadelphia  strongly  advised  the 
Annapolis  route,  and  Colonel  Lefferts,  com- 
manding the  New  York  7th,  telegraphed  to 
Cameron  asking  orders  to  go  that  way.t  There 
was  long  delay  in  transmitting  the  dispatch 
and  awaiting  a  reply ;  and  before  the  requested 
permission  came,  Colonel  Lefferts  changed  his 
purpose,  chartered  a  steamship,  placed  his  regi- 
ment on  board,  and  started  for  Washington  via 
the  Delaware  river  and  bay  and  the  Potomac 
River — this  decision  being  apparently  not  a 
little  hastened  by  certain  military  rivalries  and 
jealousies  which  instantly  sprang  up  between 
Colonel  Lefferts  and  Brigadier-General  But- 
ler, acting  as  yet  under  separate  State  au- 
thority, and  being  therefore  independent  of 
each  other's  control.  Scott's  reply  to  send 
troops  by  Havre  de  Grace  and  Annapolis.t 
as  suggested,  at  length  came  through  the 
somewhat  deranged  telegraph  offices :  and 
Lefferts  being  gone,  the  order  was  communi- 
cated to  Butler. §  While  the  New  York  7th, 
under  Lefferts,  was  steaming  down  Delaware 
Bay  on  the  transport  Boston,  the  Massachu- 
setts 8th,  under  Butler,  proceeded  by  cars  to 
Perryville  (opposite  Havre  de  Grace),  and.  em- 
barking on  the  ferry-boat  Maryland ^  steamed 
down  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  by  midnight  was 
anchored  off  Annapolis.  As  events  turned  out, 
this  division  of  forces  proved  an  advantage, 
since  neither  of  the  boats  was  capable  of  con- 
taining both  regiments;  and  twenty-four  hours 
later,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Boston  joined  the 
Maryland  at  Annapolis  before  either  regiment 
had  disembarked. 

The  small  and  antiquated  town  oi  Annapo- 
lis, the  capital  of  Maryland  and  the  seat  of 

t  Thomas  to  Patterson,  April  20, 1S61.  War  Records. 
§  Patterson  to  Thomas,  April  21,  1S61.    War  Rec- 
ords. 
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the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  was  for 

the  moment  in  sympathy  with  secession.  Gov- 
ernor Hicks  had  returned  here  from  Baltimore, 
.it  being  his  official  residence,  to  make  ready 
for  the  coming  special  session  of  the  Mary- 
_  slature,  which,  in  one  of  his  moments 
of  timidity,  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  call 

ther  on  the  26th.  The  governor  and  the 
mayor  of  Annapolis  both  strongly  urged  But- 
ler not  to  land  his  men ;  to  which  he  replied 
that  he  must  land  to  get  provisions,  and  in 
turn  requested  the  governor's  formal  consent. 
Pending  this  diplomatic  small-talk,  he  found  a 
piece  of  work  to  do.    The  old  frigate  Constitu- 

of  historic  fame,  was  anchored  off  the 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Academy  as  a  training- 
ship  ;  a  few  boat-loads  of  Baltimore  roughs 
might  easily  cut  her  out  and  convert  her  into 
a  privateer.  Commandant  Blake,  who,  with 
the  majority  of  his  officers  and  cadets,  remained 
loyal,  asked  Butler  to  help  pull  her  farther  out 
into  the  bay  for  better  security  against  capture. 
In  this  enterprise  the  greater  part  of  Sunday, 
the  21st  of  April,  was  spent. 

The  two  Sunday  interviews  of  the  mayor 
of  Baltimore  with  President  Lincoln,  and  the 
resulting  arrangement  that  troops  should 
hereafter  come  by  the  Annapolis  route,  have 
been  detailed.  The  telegraph,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  still  working,  though  with  delays 
and  interruptions.  As  an  offset  to  the  disa- 
greeable necessity  of  ordering  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  back  from  Cockeysville,  the  cheer- 
ing news  of  Butler's  arrival  at  Annapolis  had 
come  directly  to  hand.  That  same  wSunday 
afternoon  President  Lincoln  and  his  cab- 
inet met  at  the  Navy  Department,  where  they 
might  deliberate  in  greater  seclusion,  and  the 
culminating  dangers  to  the  Government  un- 
derwent scrutinizing  inquiry  and  anxious  com- 
ment. The  events  of  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday,  as  developed  by  the  military  reports 
and  the  conferences  with  the  Baltimore  com- 
mittees, exhibited  a  degree  of  real  peril  such 
as  had  not  menaced  the  capital  since  the 
British  invasion  in  18 14.   Virginia  was  in  arms 

.<e  side,  Maryland  on  the  other;  the  rail- 
road was  broken  ;  the  Potomac  was  probably 
blockaded;  a  touch  would  sever  the  telegraph. 
Of  this  occasion  the  President  afterwards  said : 

came  necessary  for  me  to  choose  whether,  using 
only  the  existing  means,  agencies,  and  processes  which 
had  provider],  I  should  let  the  Government 
fall  into  ruin,  or  whether,  availing  myself  of  the  broader 
iferred  by  the  Constitution  in  cases  of  insur- 
rection, T  would  make  an  effort  to  save  it,  with  all  its 
blessings,  for  the  present  age  and  for  posterity.* 

Surveying  the  emergency  in  its  remote  as 
well  as  merely  present  aspects,  and  assuming 
without  hesitation  the  responsibilities  which 

*  Lincoln,  special  message,  May  27,  1862. 
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existing  laws  did  not  authorize,  but  which  the 
needs  of  the  hour  imperatively  demanded, 
Lincoln  made  a  series  of  orders  designed  to 
meet,  as  well  as  might  be,  the  new  crisis  in 
public  affairs.  A  convoy  was  ordered  out  to 
guard  the  California  steamers  bringing  heavy 
shipments  of  gold  ;  fifteen  merchant  steamers 
were  ordered  to  be  purchased  or  chartered, 
and  armed  at  the  navy  yards  of  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia  for  coast  protection 
and  blockade  service;  two  million  dollars 
were  placed  jn  the  hands  of  three  eminent 
citizens  of  New  York,  John  A.  Dix,  George 
Opdyke,  and  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  to  be  in 
their  judgment  disbursed  for  the  public  de- 
fense; another  commission  of  leading  citizens 
of  New  York,  George  D.  Morgan,  William  M. 
Evarts,  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  and  Moses  H. 
Grinnell,  in  connection  with  Governor  Morgan, 
was  empowered  to  exercise  practically  the 
full  authority  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments in  organizing  troops  and  forwarding 
supplies ;  two  of  the  ablest  naval  officers  were 
authorized  each  to  arm  two  additional  mer- 
chant vessels  to  cruise  in  the  Potomac  River 
and  Chesapeake  Bay,  together  with  sundry 
minor  measures  and  precautions.  Before  these 
various  orders  could  even  be  prepared  for 
transmittal,  the  crowning  embarrassment  had 
already  come  upon  the  Government.  On  that 
Sunday  night  (April  21)  the  telegraph  operator 
at  Baltimore  reported  that  the  insurrectionary 
authorities  had  taken  possession  of  his  office ; 
to  which  the  Washington  telegraph  superin- 
tendent laconically  added,  "  Of  course  this 
stops  all." 

So  the  prospect  closed  on  Sunday  night. 
Monday  forenoon  brought,  not  relief,  but 
rather  an  exaggeration  of  the  symptoms  of 
danger.  Governor  Hicks,  influenced  by  his 
secession  surroundings  at  Annapolis,  neither 
having  consented  to  Butler's  landing  nor  yet 
having  dissuaded  him  from  that  purpose,  now 
turned  his  appeals  to  the  President.  "  I  feel 
it  my  duty,"  he  wrote,  "  most  respectfully  to 
advise  you  that  no  more  troops  be  ordered  or 
allowed  to  pass  through  Maryland,  and  that 
the  troops  now  off  Annapolis  be  sent  else- 
where ;  and  I  most  respectfully  urge  that  a 
truce  be  offered  by  you,  so  that  the  effusion  of 
blood  may  be  prevented.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  Lord  Lyons  be  requested  to  act  as 
mediator  between  the  contending  parties  of 
our  country."  f  The  suggestion  was  not  only 
absurd  in  itself,  but  it  awakened  painful  appre- 
hension lest  his  hitherto  friendly  disposition 
might  suddenly  change  to  active  hostility. 
This  was  a  result  to  be  avoided  by  all  possible 
means ;  for,  even  in  his  present  neutral  mood, 
he  was  still  an  effective  breakwater  against 

t  Hicks  to  Lincoln,  April  22,  1861.  War  Records. 
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those  who  were  striving  day  and  night  to 
force  Maryland  into  some  official  act  of  insur- 
rection. Mr.  Seward  therefore  wrote  the  gov- 
ernor a  very  kindly  worded  and  yet  dignified 
rebuke,  reminding  him  of  the  days  "  when  a 
general  of  the  American  Union  with  forces 
designed  for  the  defense  of  its  capital  was  not 
unwelcome  anywhere  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  certainly  not  at  Annapolis " ;  and  sug- 
gesting at  its  close  "  that  no  domestic  con- 
tention that  may  arise  among  the  parties  of 
this  republic  ought  in  any  case  to  be  referred 
to  any  foreign  arbitrament,  least  of  all  to  the 
arbitrament  of  an  European  monarchy."  * 

Meanwhile,  as  an  additional  evidence  of 
the  yet  growing  discontent,  another  large 
Baltimore  committee  found  its  way  to  the 
President  —  this  time. from  one  of  the  relig- 
ious bodies  of  that  city,  with  a  Baptist  cler- 
gyman as  its  spokesman,  who  bluntly  pro- 
posed that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  "recognize 
the  independence  of  the  Southern  States." 
Though  such  audacity  greatly  taxed  his  pa- 
tience, he  kept  his  temper,  and  replied  that 
neither  the  President  nor  Congress  possessed 
the  power  or  authority  to  do  this;  and  to  the 
further  request  that  no  more  troops  be  sent 
through  Maryland,  he  answered  in  substance: 

You,  gentlemen,  come  here  to  me  and  ask  for  peace  on 
any  terms,  and  yet  have  no  word  of  condemnation  for 
those  who  are  making  war  on  us.  You  express  great 
horror  of  bloodshed,  and  yet  would  not  lay  a  straw  in  the 
way  of  those  who  are  organizing  in  Virginia  and  else- 
where to  capture  this  city.  The  rebels  attack  Fort 
Sumter,  and  your  citizens  attack  troops  sent  to  the 
defense  of  the  Government,  and  the  lives  and  property 
in  Washington,  and  yet  you  would  have  me  break  my 
oath  and  surrender  the  Government  without  a  blow. 
There  is  no  Washington  in  that  —  no  Jackson  in  that  — 
there  is  no  manhood  or  honor  in  that.  I  have  no  desire 
to  invade  the  South;  but  I  must  have  troops  to  defend 
this  capital.  Geographically  it  lies  surrounded  by  the 
soil  of  Maryland ;  and  mathematically  the  necessity 
exists  that  they  should  come  over  her  territory.  Our 
men  are  not  moles,  and  can't  dig  under  the  earth  ;  they 
are  not  birds,  and  can't  fly  through  the  air.  There  is  no 
way  but  to  march  across,  and  that  they  must  do.  But 
in  doing  this,  there  is  no  need  of  collision.  Keep  your 
rowdies  in  Baltimore,  and  there  will  be  no  bloodshed. 
Go  home  and  tell  your  people  that  if  they  will  not  at- 
tack us,  we  will  not  attack  them  ;  but  if  they  do  attack 
us,  we  will  return  it,  and  that  severely. 

Washington  now  began  to  take  on  some 
of  the  aspects  of  a  siege.  The  large  stores 
of  flour  and  grain  at  the  Georgetown  mills, 
and  even  that  already  loaded  for  shipment 
on  schooners,  were  seized,  and  long  trains 
of  carts  were  engaged  in  removing  it  to 
safer  storage  in  the  public  buildings.    Prices 


of  provisions  were  rising.  The  little  passenger 
steamers  plying  on  the  Potomac  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  military  officers  to  be 
used  for  guard  and  picket  duty  on  the  river 
The  doors,  windows,  and  stairw  ays  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  were  protected  by  barrio 
and  the  approaches  to  them  guarded  by  sen- 
tinels. All  travel  and  nearly  all  business  carne 
to  a  standstill,  and  theaters  and  places  oi 
amusement  were  closed.  With  the  first  notice 
of  the  burning  of  the  railroad  bridges,  the 
strangers,  visitors,  and  transient  sojourners 
in  the  city  became  possessed  of  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  get  away.  So  long  as  the 
trains  ran  to  Baltimore,  they  proceeded  to  that 
point;  from  there  they  sought  to  escape  north- 
ward by  whatever  stray  chances  of  transpor- 
tation offered  themselves.  By  some  of  these 
fugitives  the  Government  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  send  duplicates  of  important  orders 
and  dispatches  to  Northern  cities.  This  same 
qui  pent  quickly  denuded  Washington  of  its 
redundant  population.  While  the  Unionist 
non-combatants  were  flying  northward,  the 
latent  secessionists  were  making  quite  as  hur- 
ried an  escape  to  the  South ;  for  it  was  strongly 
rumored  that  the  Government  intended  to  im- 
press the  whole  male  population  of  Washing- 
ton into  military  service  for  the  defense  of 
the  city. 

One  incidental  benefit  grew  out  of  the 
panic  —  the  Government  was  quickly  relieved 
of  its  treasonable  servants.  Some  hundreds 
of  clerks  resigned  out  of  the  various  depart- 
ments on  this  Monday,  April  22d,  and  the 
impending  danger  not  only  brought  these  to 
final  decision,  but  also  many  officers  of  high 
grades  and  important  functions.  Commodore 
Buchanan,  in  charge  of  the  Washington  navy 
yard,  together  with  nearly  all  the  subordinate 
officers,  suddenly  discovered  their  unwilling- 
ness longer  to  keep  their  oaths  and  serve  the 
United  States ;  and  that  night  this  invaluable 
naval  depot,  with  all  its  vast  stores  of  mate- 
rial, its  immense  workshops  and  priceless 
machinery,  was  intrusted  solely  to  the  loy- 
alty and  watchfulness  of  Commander  John 
A.  Dahlgren  and  a  little  handful  of  marines. 
scarcely  enough  in  numbers  to  have  battled 
half  a  dozen  adroit  incendiaries,  or  to  ascer- 
tain the  street  gossip  outside  the  walls  of  the 
establishment.t"  Among  the  scores  of  army 
and  navy  resignations  reported  the  same  day 
was  that  of  Captain  John  B.  Magruder.  ist 
Artillery,  then  in  command  of  a  light  battery 


*  Seward  to  Hicks,  April  22,  1861. 

t  Mem.  for  the  War  Department.  The  Anacostia,  a 
small  Potomac  steamer,  anchored  off  Gilsboro'  Point, 
and  after  remaining  a  short  time  returned  down  the 
river.  The  Harriet  Lane,  supposed  revenue  cutter,  is 
now  off  the  Arsenal  and  has  been  there  a  short  time. 
Vol.  XXXV.— 125. 


I  have  not  been  able  to  communicate  with  her.  I 
should  wish  to  have  a  company  of  Massachusetts  or 
United  States  troops  in  the  yard  at  night  if  they  can 
be  spared. —  John  A.  Dahlgren,  Acting  Commandant. 
22d  April.     MS. 
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on  which  General  Scott  had  placed  special 
reliance  for  the  defense  of  Washington.  No 
single  case  of  defection  gave  Lincoln  such  as- 
tonishment and  pain  as  this  one.  "  Only  three 
days  ago,"'  said  he.  when  the  fact  was  made 
known  to  him,  "  Magrnder  came  voluntarily 
to  me  in  this  room,  and  with  his  own  lips 
and  in  my  presence  repeated  over  and  over 
again  his  asseverations  and  protestations  of 
loyalty  and  fidelity."  *  It  was  not  merely  the 
of  an  officer,  valuable  and  necessary 
though  he  might  be  in  the  emergency,  but 
the  significance  of  this  crowning  act  of  per- 
fidy which  troubled  the  President,  and  to  the 
suggestiveness  of  which  he  could  not  close 
his  eves.  Was  there  not  only  no  patriotism 
left,  but  was  all  sense  of  personal  obligation,  of 
everv-day  honesty,  and  of  manliness  of  char- 
acter gone  also  ?  Was  everything  crumbling 
at  his  touch  ?  In  whom  should  he  place  con- 
fidence ?  To  whom  should  he  give  orders, 
if  clerks,  and  captains,  and  commodores, 
and  quartermaster-generals,  and  governors  of 
States,  and  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
proved  false  in  the  moment  of  need?  If  men 
of  the  character  and  rank  of  the  Magruders, 
the  Buchanans,  the  McCauleys,  the  Lees,  the 
Johnstons,  the  Coopers,  the  Campbells  were 
giving  way,  where  might  he  not  fear  treach- 
ery ?  There  was  certainly  no  danger  that  all 
the  officers  of  the  Government  would  thus 
prove  recreant;  but  might  not  the  failure  of  a 
single  one  bearing  an  important  trust  cause 
a  vital  and  irreparable  disaster? 

The  perplexities  and  uncertain  prospects  of 
the  hour  are  set  forth  with  frank  brevity  by 
General  Scott,  in  the  report  which  was  sent  to 
the  President  that  night  of  Monday,  April  22  : 


I  have  but  little  that  is  certain  to  report,  viz.  :  (1) 
That  there  are  three  or  four  steamers  off  Annapolis, 
with  volunteers  for  Washington ;  (2)  that  their  land- 
ing will  be  opposed  by  the  citizens,  reenforced  from 
Baltimore;  (3)  that  the  landing  may  be  effected  nev- 
ertheless l;y  good  management;  and  (4)  that  the 
rails  on  the  Annapolis  road  (20  miles)  have  been  taken 
up.  Several  efforts  to  communicate  with  those  troops 
to-day  have  failed  ;  but  three  other  detached  persons 
are  repeating  the  attempt,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
will,  I  think,  succeed.  Once  ashore,  the  regiments  (if 
but  two,  and  there  are  probably  more)  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  Washington  on  foot,  other  than 
the  want  of  wagons  to  transport  camp  equipage,  etc. 
The  quartermaster  that  I  have  sent  there  (I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  arrived)  has  orders  to  hire  wagons 
if  he  can,  and  if  not,  to  impress,  etc.  Of  rumors,  the 
following  are  probable,  viz.  :  (1)  That  from  1500  to 
2000  troops  are  at  the  White  House  (4  miles  below 
Mount  Vernon,  a  narrow  point  in  the  Potomac)  en- 
gaged in  erectinga  battery;  (2)  that  an  equal  force  is 
collected  or  in  progress  of  assemblage  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  river  to  attack  Fort  Washington  ;  and  (3)  that 
extra  cars  went  up  yesterday  to  bring  down  from 
Harper's  Ferry  about  2000  other   troops  to  join  in  a 


general  attack  on  this  capital  —  that  is,  on  many  of  its 
fronts  at  once.  I  feel  confident  that  with  our  pres- 
ent forces  we  can  defend  the  Capitol,  the  Arsenal,  and 
all  the  executive  buildings  (seven)  against  ten  thou- 
sand troops  not  better  than  our  district  volunteers. t 

Tuesday  morning  came,  but  no  news  from 
Annapolis,  no  volunteers  up  the  Potomac.  It 
was  Cabinet  day ;  and  about  noon,  after  the 
President  and  his  councilors  were  assembled, 
messengers  announced  the  arrival  of  two 
steamers  at  the  navy  yard.  There  was  a  mo- 
mentary hope  that  these  might  be  the  long- 
expected  ships  from  New  York ;  but  inquiries 
proved  them  to  be  the  Pawnee  and  a  trans- 
port on  their  return  from  the  expedition  to 
Norfolk.  The  worst  apprehensions  concerning 
that  important  post  were  soon  realized  —  it 
was  irretrievably  lost.  The  only  bit  of  comfort 
to  be  derived  from  the  affair  was  that  the  ves- 
sels brought  back  with  them  a  number  of 
marines  and  sailors,  who  would  now  add  a  lit- 
tle fraction  of  strength  to  the  defense  of  the 
capital.  The  officers  of  the  expedition  were 
soon  before  the  President  and  Cabinet,  and 
related  circumstantially  the  tale  of  disaster 
and  destruction  which  the  treachery  of  a  few 
officers  and  the  credulous  duplicity  of  the 
commandant  had  rendered  unavoidable. 

The  Gosport  navy  yard,  at  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, was  of  such  value  and  importance  that 
its  safety,  from  the  very  beginning  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's administration,  had  neither  been  neg- 
lected nor  overlooked.  But,  like  every  other 
exposed  or  threatened  point, —  like  Sumter, 
Pickens,  Tortugas,  Key  West,  Fort  Mon- 
roe, Baltimore,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Washing- 
ton itself, —  its  fate  was  involved  in  the  want 
of  an  army  and  navy  of  adequate  strength. 
On  the  day  that  the  President  resolved  on  the 
Sumter  expedition,  two  hundred  and  fifty  sea- 
men had  been  ordered  from  Brooklyn  to  Nor- 
folk to  render  Gosport  more  safe.  Instead  of 
going  there,  it  was  immediately  necessary  to 
change  their  destination  to  Sumter  and  Pick- 
ens. And  so,  though  the  danger  to  Gosport 
was  never  lost  sight  of,  the  reinforcements  to 
ward  it  off  were  never  available.  Officer  after 
officer  and  letter  after  letter  were  sent  by  the 
department  to  enjoin  vigilance,  to  prepare 
defenses,  and  to  remove  valuable  ships.  The 
officers  of  the  navy  yard  professed  loyalty; 
the  commandant  had  grown  gray  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country,  and  enjoyed  the  full  confi- 
dence of  his  equals  and  superiors.  It  was 
known  that  the  secessionists  had  designs  up- 
on the  post ;  but  it  was  believed  that  the 
watchfulness  which  had  been  ordered  and  the 
measures  of  precaution  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged under  the  special  supervision  of  two 
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trusted  officers  of  the  Navy  Department,  who 
were  carrying  out  the  personal  instructions  of 
Secretary  Welles,  would  meet  the  clanger.  At 
a  critical  moment,  the  hitherto  correct  judg- 
ment of  Commandant  McCauley  committed 
a  fatal  mistake.  The  subordinate  officers  of 
the  yard,  professing  loyalty,  practiced  treason, 
and  lured  him  unwittingly  into  their  designs. 

Several  valuable  vessels  lay  at  the  navy 
yard.  To  secure  them  eventually  for  Vir- 
ginia, Governor  Letcher  had,  among  his  first 
acts  of  hostility,  attempted  to  obstruct  the 
channel  from  Norfolk  to  Fort  Monroe  by 
means  of  sunken  vessels.  But  the  effort  failed ; 
the  passage  still  remained  practicable.  Ascer- 
taining this,  Commodore  Alden  and  Chief 
Engineer  Isherwood,  specially  sent  for  the 
task  by  Secretary  Welles,  had,  with  the  help  of 
the  commandant  of  the  yard,  prepared  the 
best  ships  —  the  Merrimac,  the  Germantown, 
the  Plymouth,  and  the  Dolphiii  —  for  quick 
removal  to  Fort  Monroe.  The  engines  of 
the  Merrimac  were  put  in  order,  the  fires 
under  her  boilers  were  lighted,  the  moment 
of  her  departure  had  been  announced,  when 
suddenly  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of 
Commandant  McCauley.  Virginia  passed  her 
ordinance  of  secession ;  the  traitorous  officers 
of  the  navy  yard  were  about  to  throw  off" 
their  mask  and  desert  their  flag;  and,  as  a 
parting  stroke  of  intrigue,  they  persuaded  the 
commandant  that  he  must  retain  the  Merri- 
mac for  the  security  of  the  yard.  Yielding 
to  this  treacherous  advice,  he  countermanded 
her  permission  to  depart  and  ordered  her  fires 
to  be  put  out.  Thus  baffled,  Isherwood  and 
Alden  hastened  back  to  Washington  to  obtain 
the  superior  orders  of  the  Secretary  over  this 
most  unexpected  and  astounding  action  of 
the  commandant. 

They  reached  Washington  on  this  errand 
respectively  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  April, 
just  at  the  culminating  point  of  insurrection 
and  danger.  Hasty  consultations  were  held 
and  energetic  orders  were  issued.  The  Paw- 
nee, just  returned  from  her  Sumter  cruise,  was 
again  coaled,  supplied,  and  fitted  out — proc- 
esses consuming  precious  hours,  but  which 
could  not  be  omitted.  On  the  evening  of 
April  19  she  steamed  down  the  Potomac  un- 
der command  of  Commodore  Paulding,  with 
discretionary  orders  to  defend  or  to  destroy. 
Next  evening,  April  20,  having  landed  at 
Fort  Monroe  and  taken  on  board  three  to 
five  hundred  men  of  the  3d  Massachusetts, 
only  that  morning  arrived  from  Boston,  and 
who  embarked  without  a  single  ration,  the 
Paw7iee  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  passing  with- 
out difficulty  through  the  seven  sunken  hulks 
in  the  Elizabeth  River.  But  Commodore  Paul- 
ding found  that  he  had  come  too  late   to 


save  anything.   The  commandant,  once  more 
successfully  plied  with  insidious  advice,  had 

yielded  to  the  second  suggestion  of  his  jui. 
and  had  scuttled  the  removable  ships - 

tensibly  to  prevent  their  being  seized 
used  by  the  rebels.  As  they  were  slowly  sink- 
ing, no  effort  to  remove  them  could  succeed, 
and  no  resource  was  left  but  to  destroy  every- 
thing so  far  as  could  be  done.  Accordingly, 
there  being  bright  moonlight,  the  greater  part 
of  that  Saturday  night  was  devoted  to  this  work 
of  destruction.  Several  parties  were  detailed 
to  fire  the  ships  and  the  buildings  and  to  lay 
a  mine  to  blow  up  the  dry-dock,  and  the  sky- 
was  soon  lighted  up  from  an  immense  confla- 
gration. Yet,  with  all  this  effort,  the  sacrifice 
was  left  incomplete.  Not  more  than  half  the 
buildings  were  consumed.  The  workshops, 
with  their  valuable  machinery,  escaped.  The 
1500  to  2000  heavy  cannon  in  the  yard  could 
neither  be  removed  nor  rendered  unservice- 
able. Some  unforeseen  accident  finally  pre- 
vented the  explosion  of  the  dry-dock.  Of  the 
seven  ships  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
hull  of  the  Merrimac  was  soon  afterwards 
raised,  and  in  the  course  of  events  changed 
by  the  rebels  into  the  iron-clad  Merrimac,  or, 
as  they  named  her,  the  Virginia.  At  5  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning  the  Pawnee  considered  her 
work  finished,  and  steamed  away  from  Gos- 
port,  followed  by  the  sailing-ship  Cumberland. 
No  point  of  peril  had  been  so  clearly  fore- 
seen, so  carefully  provided  for,  and  apparently 
so  securely  counteracted  as  the  loss  of  the 
three  or  four  valuable  ships  at  Norfolk;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  foresight  and  precaution,  they 
had  gone  to  worse  than  ruin  through  the  same 
train  of  circumstances  which  had  lost  Sumter 
and  permitted  the  organization  of  the  Mont- 
gomery rebellion.  The  loss  of  ships  and  guns 
was,  however,  not  all ;  behind  these  was  the 
damaging  moral  effect  upon  the  Union  cause 
and  feeling.  For  four  consecutive  days  each 
day  had  brought  a  great  disaster  —  Virginia's 
secession  on  the  17th ;  the  burning  of  Harper's 
Ferry  on  the  18th;  the  Baltimore  riot  and  de- 
struction of  railroad  bridges  on  the  19th;  the 
abandonment  and  destruction  of  this  great 
navy  yard  and  its  ships  on  the  night  of  the 
20th/ This  began  to  look  like  an  irresistible 
current  of  fate.  No  popular  sentiment  could 
long  stem  such  a  tide  of  misfortune.  The 
rebels  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  especially 
of  Washington  began  to  feel  that  Providence 
wrought  in  their  behalf,  and  that  their  cher- 
ished conspiracy  was  already  crowned  with 
success.  Evidently  with  such  a  feeling,  on 
this  same  Tuesday,  Associate  Justice  John 
A.  Campbell,  still  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  under  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the   United  States,  again  sent  a 
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lector  of  aid  and  comfort  to  Jefferson  Davis. 
He  wrote  : 

Marvland  is  the  object  of  chief  anxiety  with  the 
North  and  the  Administration.  Their  fondest  hope 
will  be  to  command  the  Chesapeake  and  relieve  the 
...  Their  pride  and  their  fanaticism  would  be  sadly 
depressed  by  a  contrary  issue.  This  will  be  the  great 
point  of  contest  in  all  negotiations. 

.  .  .  I  incline  to  think  that  they  are  prepared  to  aban- 
don the  south  of  the  Potomac.  But  not  beyond.  Mary- 
land is  weak.  She  has  no  military  men  of  talents,  and 
I  did  hear  that  Colonel  Huger  was  offered  command 
and  declined  it  — however,  his  resignation  had  not  been 
accepted.  Huger  is  plainly  not  competent  for  such  a 
purpose.  Lee  is  in  Virginia.  Think  of  the  condition 
of  Baltimore  and  provide  for  it,  for  there  is  the  place 
of  danger.  The  events  at  Baltimore  have  placed  a  new 
aspect  upon  everything  at  the  North.  There  is  a  per- 
fect storm  there.  While  it  has  to  be  met,  no  unnecessary 
addition  should  be  made  to  increase  it.* 

Another  night  of  feverish  public  unrest, 
another  day  of  anxiety  to  the  President  — 
Wednesday.  April  24.  There  was  indeed  no 
attack  on  the  city;  but,  on  the  other  hand, no 
arrival  of  troops  to  place  its  security  beyond 
doubt.  Repetition  of  routine  duties;  repeti- 
tion of  small,  unsubstantial  rumors ;  long  faces 
in  the  streets ;  a  holiday  quiet  over  the  city ; 
closed  shutters  and  locked  doors  of  business 
houses ;  the  occasional  clatter  of  a  squad  of 
cavalry  from  point  to  point ;  sentinels  about 
the  departments  ;  sentinels  about  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion;  Willard's  Hotel,  which  a  week 
before  was  swarming  with  busy  crowds,  now 
deserted  as  if  smitten  by  a  plague  —  with 
only  furtive  servants  to  wake  echoes  along 
the  vacant  corridors,  and  in  all  its  vast  array 
of  chambers  and  parlors  but  a  single  lady 
guest  to  recall  the  throng  of  fashion  and 
beauty  which  had  so  lately  made  it  a  scene 
of  unceasing  festivity  from  midday  to  midnight. 
Ever  since  the  telegraph  stopped  on  Sunday 
night  the  Washington  operators  had  been 
listening  for  the  ticking  of  their  instruments, 
and  had  occasionally  caught  fugitive  dis- 
patches passing  between  Maryland  secession- 
ists, which  were  for  the  greater  part  immediately 
known  to  be  unreliable;  for  General  Scott 
kept  up  a  series  of  military  scouts  along  the 
Baltimore  railroad  as  far  as  Annapolis  Junc- 
tion, twenty  miles  from  Washington,  from 
which  point  a  branch  railroad  ran  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  former,  twenty  miles  to  Annapolis, 
on  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  general  dared  not 
risk  a  detachment  permanently  to  hold  the 
junction  ;  no  considerable  secession  force  had 
been  encountered,  and  the  railroad  was  yet 
safe.  But  it  was  known,  or  at  least  strongly 
probable,  that  the  volunteers  from  the  North 
had  been  at  Annapolis  since  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Why  did  they  not  land  ?  Why  did  they 
not  advance  ?  The  Annapolis  road  was  known 
*  Campbell  to  Davis,  April  23,  1861.   MS. 


to  be  damaged;  but  could  they  not  march 
twenty  miles?  The  previous  day  (April  23) 
had,  by  some  lucky  chance,  brought  a  New 
York  mail  three  days  old.  The  newspapers 
in  it  contained  breezy  premonitions  of  the 
Northern  storm — Anderson's  enthusiastic  re- 
ception; the  departure  of  the  New  York  7th 
regiment;  the  sailing  of  Governor  Sprague 
with  his  Rhode  Islanders ;  the  monster  meet- 
ing in  Union  Square,  with  the  outpouring 
of  half  a  million  of  people  in  processions  and 
listening  to  speeches  from  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent stands;  the  energetic  measures  of  the 
New  York  Common  Council;  the  formation 
of  the  Union  Defense  Committee;  whole 
columns  of  orders  and  proclamations;  the 
flag-raisings;  the  enlistments;  the  chartering 
and  freighting  of  ships;  and  from  all  quarters 
newrs  of  the  wild,  jubilant  uprising  of  the  whole 
immense  population  of  the  Free  States.  All 
this  was  gratifying,  pride-kindling,  reassuring; 
and  yet,  read  and  re-read  with  avidity  in 
Washington  that  day,  it  would  always  bring 
after  it  the  galling  reflection  that  all  this  mag- 
nificent outburst  of  patriotism  was  paralyzed 
by  the  obstacle  of  a  twenty  miles'  march  be- 
tween Annapolis  and  the  junction.  Had  the 
men  of  the  North  no  legs  ? 

Lincoln,  by  nature  and  habit  so  calm, 
so  equable,  so  undemonstrative,  nevertheless 
passed  this  period  of  interrupted  communica- 
tion and  isolation  from  the  North  in  a  state 
of  nervous  tension  which  put  all  his  great 
powers  of  mental  and  physical  endurance  to 
their  severest  trial.  General  Scott's  reports, 
though  invariably  expressing  his  confidence 
in  successful  defense,  frankly  admitted  the  evi- 
dent danger;  and  the  President,  with  his 
acuteness  of  observation  and  his  rapidity  and 
correctness  of  inference,  lost  no  single  one  of 
the  external  indications  of  doubt  and  appre- 
hension. Day  after  day  prediction  failed  and 
hope  was  deferred ;  troops  did  not  come,  ships 
did  not  arrive,  railroads  remained  broken, 
messengers  failed  to  reach  their  destination. 
That  fact  itself  demonstrated  that  he  was  en- 
vironed by  the  unknown  —  and  that  wdiether 
a  Union  or  a  Secession  army  would  first  reach 
the  capital  was  at  best  an  uncertainty.  To  a 
coarse  or  vulgar  nature  such  a  situation 
would  have  brought  only  one  of  two  feelings 
—  either  overpowering  personal  fear,  or  over- 
weening bravado.  But  Lincoln,  almost  a  giant 
in  physical  stature  and  strength,  combined  in 
his  intellectual  nature  a  masculine  courage 
and  power  of  logic  with  a  sentimental  ten- 
derness as  delicate  as  a  woman's,  and  an  ideal 
sensitiveness  of  conscience.  This  presidential 
trust  which  he  had  assumed  was  to  him  not 
a  mere  regalia  of  rank  and  honor.  Its  terrible 
duties  and  responsibilities  seemed  rather  a  coat 
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of  steel  armor,  not  only  heavy  to  bear,  but 
cutting  remorselessly  into  the  quick  flesh. 
That  one  of  the  successors  of  Washington 
should  find  himself  even  to  this  degree  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  was  personally  humili- 
ating; but  that  the  majesty  of  a  great  nation 
should  be  thus  insulted  and  its  visible  sym- 
bols of  authority  be  placed  in  jeopardy  ;  above 
all,  that  the  hitherto  glorious  example  of  the 
republic  to  other  nations  should  stand  in  this 
peril  of  surprise  and  possible  sudden  collapse, 
the  Constitution  be  scoffed  and  jeered,  and 
human  freedom  become  once  more  a  by- word 
and  reproach  —  this  must  have  begot  in  him 
an  anxiety  approaching  torture.  In  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen  and  of  the  world  he  was 
holding  the  scales  of  national  destiny;  he 
alone  knew  that  for  the  moment  the  forces 
which  made  the  beam  vibrate  with  such  un- 
certainty were  beyond  his  control.  In  others' 
society  he  gave  no  sign  of  these  inner  emo- 
tions. But  once,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d, 
the  business  of  the  day  being  over,  the  Execu- 
tive office  deserted,  after  walking  the  floor 
alone  in  silent  thought  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
he  stopped  and  gazed  long  and  -wistfully  out 
of  the  window  down  the  Potomac  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  expected  ships;  and,  uncon- 
scious of  any  presence  in  the  room,  at  length 
broke  out  with  irrepressible  anguish  in  the  re- 
peated exclamation,  "  Why  don't  they  come ! 
Why  don't  they  come!" 

One  additional  manifestation  of  this  bitter- 
ness of  soul  occurred  on  the  day  following 
(April  24),  though  in  a  more  subdued  man- 
ner. The  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Massachu- 
setts 6th,  including  several  officers,  came  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  President.  They  were  a  little 
shy  when  they  entered  the  room  —  having  the 
traditional  New  England  awe  of  authorities 
and  rulers.  Lincoln  received  them  with  that 
sympathetic  kindness  and  equality  of  bearing 
which  put  them  at  ease  after  the  interchange 
of  the  first  greetings.  His  words  of  sincere 
thanks  for  their  patriotism  and  their  suffering, 
his  warm  praise  of  their  courage,  his  hearty 
recognition  of  their  great  service  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  his  earnestly  expressed  confidence  in 
their  further  devotion,  quickly  won  their  trust 
and  respect.  He  spoke  to  them  of  the  posi- 
tion and  prospect  of  the  city,  contrasting  their 
prompt  arrival  with  the  unexplained  delay 
which  seemed  to  have  befallen  the  regiments 
from  the  various  States  supposed  to  be  some- 
where on  the  wray.  Pursuing  this  theme,  he 
finally  fell  into  a  tone  of  irony  to  which  only 
intense  feeling  ever  drove  him.  "  I  begin  to 
believe,"  said  he,  "  that  there  is  no  North.  The 
7th  regiment  is  a  myth.  Rhode  Island  is  an- 
other. You  are  the  only  real  thing."*  There  are 
*  J.  H.,  Diary.    Unpublished  MS. 


few  parchment  brevets  as  precious  as  such  a 
compliment,  at  such  a  time,  from  such  a  man. 

Howevermuch  the  tardiness  of  the  Annapo- 
lis reinforcements  justified  the  President's  sar- 
casm, they  were  at  last  actually  on  the  way.  We 
left  Butler  engaged  in  assisting  the  school-ship 
Constitution  to  a  more  secure  position.  'J  he- 
aid  proved  effectual;  but  the  day's  work  ended 
by  the  ferry-boat  Maryland —  the  Massachu- 
setts 8th  being  still  on  board —  getting  hard 
aground  in  the  shoal  water  of  Annapolis  Har- 
bor. In  this  helpless  predicament,  with  only 
hard  pilot-bread  and  raw  salt  pork  furnished 
from  the  Constitution  to  eat,  and  no  water  to 
drink,  the  regiment  passed  the  night  of  Sun- 
day. Early  next  morning  (Monday,  April  22) 
brought  the  arrival  of  another  ship,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Boston,  containing  the  New 
York  7th ;  and  thus  these  two  regiments,  so 
lately  parted  at  Philadelphia,  were  once  more 
united.  Colonel  Lefferts  had  proceeded  on  his 
independent  course  to  Fort  Monroe  ;  but  re- 
ceiving no  intelligence  concerning  the  Poto- 
mac route,  concluded,  after  all,  to  adopt  the 
more  prudent  plan  of  steaming  up  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  Annapolis. 

The  Boston  at  once  set  to  work,  but  with- 
out eventual  success,  to  pull  the  Maryland 
into  deeper  water.  Meanwhile  the  officers  of 
the  two  regiments  were  holding  interviews  and 
correspondence  with  Commandant  Blake  of 
the  Naval  School  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  Maryland  authorities  on  the  other.  Gov- 
ernor Hicks,  in  punctilious  assertion  of  the 
paramount  State  sovereignty  of  Maryland,  pro- 
tested, in  writing,  against  landing  the  troops. 
The  mayor  of  Annapolis  joined  in  the  protest; 
though  privately  both  declared  Maryland  was 
loyal  to  the  Union,  and  that  they  would  make 
no  military  resistance.  That  afternoon  both 
regiments  were  landed.  There  was  still  a  cer- 
tain friction  of  military  jealousy  and  refusal 
to  cooperate  between  Butler  and  LefYerts  : 
both  were  eager  to  proceed  to  Washington, 
but  differed  in  their  plans;  and  the  many  and 
apparently  authentic  rumors  of  the  opposing 
force  that  would  meet  them  from  Baltimore 
caused  discussion  and  delay.  They  had  r.o 
transportation,  few  rations,  and  little  ammu- 
nition. Butler  took  the  first  practical  measures, 
by  ordering  the  railroad  depot  and  buildings 
to  be  occupied.  Here  an  old  locomotive  was 
found,  the  machinery  of  which  had  been  care- 
fully disarranged.  The  mechanical  skill  of  the 
Yankee  militiamen  now  asserted  its  value. 
Private  Charles  Homans,  of  the  Massachusetts 
8th,  at  once  recognized  the  locomotive  as 
having  been  built  in  "our  shop";  and  calling 
to  his  help  several  machinists  like  himself 
from  among  the  Massachusetts  boys,  they  had 
no  great  difficulty  in  putting  it  in  running  or- 
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der.  Tuesday  morning  (April  2$)  showing  still 
DO  warlike  demonstrations  from  any  quarter, 
the  surroundings  ot  the  town  were  reconnoi- 
tered,  and  two  companies  of  the  Massachusetts 
8th  pushed  out  three  and  a  half  miles  along 
the  railroad.  A  beginning  was  also  made  to- 
wards repairing  the  track,  which  was  found 
torn  up  and  displaced  here  and  there.  In  this 
work,  and  in  testing  the  newly  repaired  loco- 
mo:  ive  and  improvising  a  train,  another  day 
slipped  by.  In  the  evening,  however,  two  of 
the  eight  messengers  sent  out  from  Washing- 
ton to  Annapolis  succeeded  in  reaching  there, 
the  second  one  bringing  the  definite  orders  of 
General  Scott  that  Butler  should  remain  and 
hold  the  place,  and  that  the  advancing  troops 
should  repair  the  railroad.  That  night,  also, 
came  four  or  more  steamships  with  as  many 
additional  regiments  of  volunteers. 

Wednesday  morning,  April  24,  being  the 
fourth  day  at  Annapolis  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Sth  and  the  third  for  the  New  York  7th, 
they  started  on  their  twenty  miles'  march  to 
the  junction.  A  couple  of  extemporized  plat- 
form cars  on  which  the  "7th  "  mounted  their 
little  brass  howitzers,  the  patched-up  loco- 
motive, and  two  rickety  passenger  cars  con- 
stituted their  artillery-baggage-supply-ambu- 
lance-and-construction  train  all  in  one.  Thus 
provided,  the  two  regiments  marched,  scouted, 
laid  track,  and  built  bridges  as  occasion  re- 
quired; now  fraternizing  and  cooperating 
with  hearty  good-will.  It  was  slow  and  te- 
dious work;  they  were  not  inured  to  nor 
provided  for  even  such  holiday  campaigning 
as  this.  Luckily  they  had  fine  weather — a 
warm,  sunny,  spring  day,  succeeded  by  a 
clear  night  with  a  full  moon  to  light  it.  So 
they  clung  pluckily  to  their  duty,  hungry  and 


sleepy  though  they  were,  all  day  and  all  night 
of  Wednesday,  and  arrived  at  the  junction 
about  daybreak  of  Thursday.  All  the  previous 
rumors  had  taught  them  that  here  they  might 
expect  a  rebel  force  and  a  fight.  The  antici- 
pation proved  groundless;  they  learned,  on 
the  contrary, that  a  train  from  Washington  had 
come  to  this  place  for  them  the  day  before.  It 
soon  again  made  its  appearance ;  and  quickly 
embarking  on  it,  by  noon  the  New  York  7th 
was  at  its  destination. 

Those  who  were  in  the  Federal  capital  on 
that  Thursday,  April  25,  will  never,  during  their 
lives,  forget  the  event.  An  indescribable  gloom 
and  doubt  had  hung  over  Washington  nearly 
a  week,  paralyzing  its  traffic  and  crushing  out 
its  very  life.  As  soon  as  their  coming  was 
known,  an  immense  crowd  gathered  at  the 
depot  to  obtain  ocular  evidence  that  relief  had 
at  length  reached  the  city.  Promptly  debark- 
ing and  forming,  the  7th  marched  from  the 
Capitol  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  White 
House.  As  they  passed  up  the  magnificent 
street,  with  their  well-formed  ranks,  their  ex- 
act military  step,  their  soldierly  bearing,  their 
gayly  floating  flags,  and  the  inspiring  music 
of  their  splendid  regimental  band,  they  seemed 
to  sweep  all  thought  of  danger  and  all  taint 
of  treason  not  only  out  of  that  great  national 
thoroughfare,  but  out  of  every  human  heart 
in  the  Federal  city.  The  presence  of  this  sin- 
gle regiment  seemed  to  turn  the  scales  of  fate. 
Cheer  upon  cheer  greeted  them,  windows 
were  •  thrown  up,  houses  opened,  the  popu- 
lation came  forth  upon  the  streets  as  for  a 
holiday.  It  was  an  epoch  in  American  his- 
tory. For  the  first  time,  the  combined  spirit 
and  power  of  Liberty  entered  the  nation's 
capital.  __       ^ 
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DEAR  Love,  I  sometimes  think  how  it  would  be 
If  thou  shouldst  love  me,  if,  on  such  a  day, 

0  day  of  wonder !   thou  shouldst  come  and  say 

1  love  thee,  or  but  let  me  guess  thy  plea  — 
If  once  thine  eyes  should  brighten  suddenly, 

If  once  thy  step  should  hasten  or  delay 
Because  of  me,  if  once  thy  hand  should  stay 
A  needless  instant  in  my  own!   Ah,  me! 

From  such  imaginings  I  wake  and  start, 

And  dull  and  worthless  life's  endeavors  seem 
Before  the  tender  beauty  of  my  dream  — 

And  then  I  whisper  my  impatient  heart, 

"  Be  still,  be  comforted,  O  heart  of  mine, 
Thou  art  not  all  bereft,  the  dream  is  thine." 


Hope  still  Goodwin. 
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and   treated    it,  that   praise,  at   any  rate,  is 
assured  to  him. 

For  the  rest,  justice  is  not  at  present  done, 
in  my  opinion,  to  Milton's  management  of 
the  inevitable  matter  of  a  Puritan  epic,  a 
matter  full  of  difficulties,  for  a  poet.  Justice 
is  not  done  to  the  architectonics,  as  Goethe 
would  have  called  them,  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  ; 
in  these,  too,  the  power  of  Milton's  art  is 
remarkable.  But  this  may  be  a  proposition 
which  requires  discussion  and  development 
for  establishing  it,  and  they  are  impossible  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present. 

That  Milton,  of  all  our  English  race,  is  by 
his  diction  and  rhythm  the  one  artist  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  great  style  whom  we  have ; 
this  I  take  as  requiring  no  discussion,  this  I 
take  as  certain. 

The  mighty  power  of  poetry  and  art  is  gen- 
erally admitted.  But  where  the  soul  of  this 
power,  of  this  power  at  its  best,  chiefly  resides, 
very  many  of  us  fail  to  see.  It  resides  chiefly 
in  the  refining  and  elevation  wrought  in  us 
by  the  high  and  rare  excellence  of  the  great 
style.  We  may  feel  the  effect  without  being 
able  to  give  ourselves  clear  account  of  its 
cause,  but  the  thing  is  so.  Now,  no  race  needs 
the  influences  mentioned,  the  influences  of 
refining  and  elevation,  more  than  ours;  and 
in  poetry  and  art  our  grand  source  for  them 
is  Milton. 

To  what  does  he  owe  this  supreme  distinc- 
tion ?  To  nature  first  and  foremost,  to  that 
bent  of  nature  for  inequality  which  to  the  wor- 
shipers of  the  average  man  is  so  unaccept- 
able ;  to  a  gift,  a  divine  favor.  "  The  older  one 
grows,"  says  Goethe,  "  the  more  one  prizes 
natural  gifts,  because  by  no  possibility  can 
they  be  procured  and  stuck  on."  Nature 
formed  Milton  to  be  a  great  poet.  But  what 
other  poet  has  shown  so  sincere  a  sense  of 
the  grandeur  of  his  vocation,  and  a  moral 
effort  so  constant  and  sublime  to  make  and 
keep  himself  worthy  of  it  ?  The  Milton  of  re- 
ligious and  political  controversy,  and  perhaps 
of  domestic  life  also,  is  not  seldom  disfigured 
by  want  of  amenity,  by  acerbity.  The  Milton 
of  poetry,  on  the  other  hand  is  one  of  those 
great  men, "  who  are  modest  "  —  to  quote  a  fine 
remark  of  Leopardi,  that  gifted  and  stricken 
young  Italian,  who  in  his  sense  for  poetic  style 
is  worthy  to  be  named  with  Dante  and  Mil- 
ton — "  who  are  modest,  because  they  con- 
tinually compare  themselves,  not  with  other 
men,  but  with  that  idea  of  the  perfect  which 
they  have  before  their  mind."  The  Milton  of 
poetry  is  the  man,  in  his  own  magnificent 
phrase,  of  "  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Seraphim  with 
the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  pu- 


rify the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases."  And  finally, 
the  Milton  of  poetry  is,  in  his  own  words  again, 
the  man  of  "industrious  and  select  reading." 

Continually  he  lived  in  companionship  with 
high  and  rare  excellence,  with  the  great  He- 
brew poets  and  prophets,  with  the  great  poets 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Hebrew  com] 
tions  were  not  in  verse,  and  can  be  not  inad- 
equately represented  by  the  grand,  measured 
prose  of  our  English  Bible.  The  verse  of  the 
poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  no  translation  can 
adequately  reproduce.  Prose  cannot  have  the 
power  of  verse;  verse-translation  may  give 
whatever  of  charm  is  in  the  soul  and  talent 
of  the  translator  himself,  but  never  the  specific 
charm  of  the  verse  and  poet  translated.  In 
our  race  are  thousands  of  readers,  presently 
there  will  be  millions,  who  know  not  a  word 
of  Greek  and  Latin  and  will  never  learn  those 
languages.  If  this  host  of  readers  are  ever  to 
gain  any  sense  of  the  power  and  charm  of  the 
great  poets  of  antiquity,  their  way  to  gain  it 
is  not  through  translations  of  the  ancients,  but 
through  the  original  poetry  of  Milton,  who 
has  the  like  power  and  charm,  because  he  has 
the  like  great  style. 

Through  Milton  they  may  gain  it,  for,  in 
conclusion,  Milton  is  English;  this  master  in 
the  great  style  of  the  ancients  is  English.  Vir- 
gil, whom  Milton  loved  and  honored,  has  at 
the  end  of  the  "  ^Eneid  "  a  noble  passage,  where 
Juno,  seeing  the  defeat  of  Turnus  and  the 
Italians  imminent,  the  victory  of  the  Trojan 
invaders  assured,  entreats  Jupiter  that  Italy 
may  nevertheless  survive  and  be  herself  still, 
may  retain  her  own  mind,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage, and  not  adopt  those  of  the  conqueror. 

Sit  Latium,  sint  Albani  per  secula  reges ! 

Jupiter  grants  the  prayer ;  he  promises  per- 
petuity and  the  future  to  Italy  —  Italy  reen- 
forced  by  whatever  virtue  the  Trojan  race  has, 
but  Italy,  not  Troy.  This  we  may  take  as  a 
sort  of  parable  suiting  ourselves.  All  the  An- 
glo-Saxon contagion,  all  the  flood  of  .Anglo- 
Saxon  commonness,  beats  vainly  against  the 
great  style  but  cannot  shake  it,  and  has  to  ac- 
cept its  triumph.  But  it  triumphs  in  Milton, 
in  one  of  our  own  race,  tongue,  faith,  and  mor- 
als. Milton  has  made  the  great  style  no  longer 
an  exotic  here :  he  has  made  it  an  inmate 
amongst  us,  a  leaven,  and  a  power.  Neverthe- 
less he,  and  his  hearers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  are  English  and  will  remain  English  : 
Sermonem  Ausonii  patrinm  moresque  tenebunt. 

The  English  race  overspreads  the  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  ideal  of  an  excel- 
lence the  most  high  and  the  most  rare  abides 
a  possession  with  it  forever. 

Matthew  Arnold. 
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REBELLIOUS     MARYLAND. 

10  sooner  had  the  secession 
ordinance  been  secretly 
passed  by  the  convention 
of  Virginia  than  Governor 
Letcher  notified  Jefferson 
Da\  is  of  the  event,  and 
(doubtless  by  preconcert) 
invited  him  to  send  a  com- 
missioner from  Montgomery  to  Richmond  to 
negotiate  an  alliance.  The  adhesion  of  Vir- 
ginia was  an  affair  of  such  magnitude  and  press- 
ing need  to  the  cotton-States,  that  Davis 
made  the  Vice-President  of  the  new  Confed- 
eracy, Alexander  H.  Stephens,  his  plenipoten- 
tiary, who  accordingly  arrived  at  Richmond  on 
the  22(1  of  April.  Here  he  found  everything 
as  favorable  to  his  mission  as  he  could  possibly 
wish.  The  convention  was  filled  with  a  new- 
born zeal  of  insurrection  ;  many  lately  stub- 
born Union  members  were  willingly  accepting 
offices  in  the  extemporized  army  of  the  State; 
the  governor  had  that  day  appointed  Robert 
E.  Lee  commander-in-chief  of  the  Virginia 
forces,  which  choice  the  convention  immedi- 
ately confirmed.  Stephens  was  shrewd  enough 
to  perceive  that  his  real  negotiation  lay  neither 
with  the  governor  nor  the  convention,  but  with 
this  newly  created  military  chieftain.  That 
very  evening  he  invited  Lee  to  a  conference, 
at  which  the  late  Federal  colonel  forgot  the 
sentiment  written  by  his  own  hand  two  days 
before,  that  he  never  again  desired  to  draw  his 
sword  except  in  defense  of  his  native  State,f 
and  now  expressed  great  eagerness  for  the 
proposed  alliance.  Lee  being  willing,  the 
remainder  of  the  negotiation  was  easy;  and 
two  days  afterward  (April  24)  Stephens  and 
certain  members  of  the  convention  signed  a 
formal  military  league,  making  Virginia  an 
immediate  member  of  the  "Confederate 
States,"  and  placing  her  armies  under  the 
imand  of  Jefferson  Davis — thus  treating 
with  contempt  the  convention  proviso  that 
the  secession  ordinance  should  only  take  ef- 
fect after  ratification  by  the  people,  the  vote 
on  which  had  been  set  for  the  fourth  Thurs- 
day of  May.  Lee  and  others  endured  this 
military  usurpation,  under  which  they  became 

t  Lee  to  General  Scott,  April  20,  1861. 

t  Bird  to  Walker,  April  20,  1861.   War  Records. 
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beneficiaries,  without  protest.  No  excuse  for 
it  could  be  urged.  Up  to  this  time  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  hostility  to  Virginia  had  been 
made  by  the  Lincoln  administration  —  no 
threats,  no  invasion,  no  blockade ;  the  burn- 
ing of  Harper's  Ferry  and  Gosport  were  in- 
duced by  the  hostile  action  of  Virginia  herself. 
On  the  contrary,  even  after  these,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln repeated  in  writing,  in  a  letter  to  Reverdy 
Johnson  which  will  be  presently  quoted,  the 
declarations  made  to  the  Virginia  commis- 
sioners on  the  1 3th,  that  he  intended  no  war, 
no  invasion,  no  subjugation  —  nothing  but 
defense  of  the  Government. 

At  the  time  of  the  Baltimore  riot  the  tele- 
graph was  still  undisturbed;  and  by  its  help, 
as  well  as  by  personal  information  and  pri- 
vate letters,  that  startling  occurrence  and 
the  succeeding  insurrectionary  uprising  were 
speedily  made  known  throughout  the  entire 
South,  where  they  excited  the  liveliest  satis- 
faction and  most  sanguine  hopes.  All  the 
Southern  newspapers  immediately  became 
clamorous  for  an  advance  on  Washington; 
some  of  the  most  pronounced  Richmond  con- 
spirators had  all  along  been  favorable  to  such 
an  enterprise;  and  extravagant  estimates  of 
possibilities  were  telegraphed  to  Montgomery. 
They  set  forth  that  Baltimore  was  in  arms. 
Maryland  rising,  Lincoln  in  a  trap,  and  not 
more  than  1 200  regulars  and  3000  volunteers  in 
Washington ;  that  the  rebels  had  3000  men  at 
Harper's  Ferry;  that  Governor  Letcher  had 
seized  three  to  five  steamers  on  the  James 
River ;  that  the  connecting  Southern  railroads 
could  carry  5000  to  7000  men  daily  at  the  rate 
of  350  miles  per  day. 

As  a  leader  we  want  Davis.  An  hour  now  is  worth 
years  of  common  fighting.  One  dash,  and  Lincoln  is 
taken,  the  country  saved,  and  the  leader  who  does  it  will 
be  immortalized.^ 

This,  from  a  railroad  superintendent  sup- 
posed to  have  practical  skill  in  transportation, 
looked  plausible.  The  Montgomery  cabinet 
caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  and 
on  April  22  Jefferson  Davis  telegraphed  to 
Governor  Letcher  at  Richmond  : 

In  addition  to  the  forces  heretofore  ordered,  requisi- 
tions have  been  made  for  13  regiments ;  8  to  rendez- 
vous at  Lynchburg,  4  at  Richmond,  and  1  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  Sustain  Baltimore,  if  practicable.  We  reen- 
force  you. 
n  Hay,  1886.     All  rights  reserved. 
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This  dispatch  shows  us  what  a  farce  even  the 
Virginia  military  league  was,  since  two  days 
before  its  conclusion  "  foreign  "  rebel  troops 
were  already  ordered  to  the  "  sacred  soil " 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  Governor  Letcher  was 
doubtless  willing  enough  to  respond  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Davis,  but  apparently  had  neither 
the  necessary  troops  nor  preparation.  He  had 
as  yet  been  able  to  muster  but  a  shadowy  force 
on  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  notwithstanding 
his  adjutant-general's  pretentious  report  of  the 
previous  December.  Nevertheless, hoping  that 
events  might  ripen  the  opportunity  into  better 
conditions  for  success,  he  lost  no  time  in  send- 
ing such  encouragement  and  help  as  were  at 
his  control.  The  rebel  commander  at  Harp- 
er's Ferry  had  already  communicated  with  the 
Baltimore  authorities  and  effected  a  cordial 
understanding  with  them,  and  they  promised 
to  notify  him  of  hostile  menace  or  approach.* 
Mason,  late  senator,  appears  thereupon  to  have 
been  dispatched  to  Baltimore,  f  He  seems  to 
have  agreed  to  supply  the  Maryland  rebels 
with  such  arms  as  Virginia  could  spare;  and 
some  2000  muskets  actually  found  their  way  to 
Baltimore  from  this  source  during  the  follow- 
ing week,|  though  an  arrangement  to  send 
twenty  cannon  (32-pounders)  to  the  same  city 
from  the  Gosport  navy  yard  §  apparently  failed. 

But  it  would  appear  that  the  project  of  a 
dash  at  Washington  found  an  unexpected  ob- 
stacle in  the  counsels  of  Virginia's  new  mili- 
tary chief,  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  State  forces  April  23.  ||  He 
instructed  the  officers  at  Alexandria  and  along 
the  Potomac  to  act  on  the  defensive,  to  es- 
tablish camps  of  instruction,  and  collect  men 
and  provisions,  fl  This  course  was  little  to  the 
liking  of  some  of  the  more  ardent  rebels. 
They  telegraphed  (in  substance)  that  Davis's 
immediate  presence  at  Richmond  was  essen- 
tial ;  that  his  non-arrival  was  causing  dissatis- 
faction ;  that  the  troops  had  no  confidence  in 
Lee  and  were  murmuring;  that  there  were 
signs  of  temporizing,  hopes  of  a  settlement 
without  collision,  and  consequent  danger  of 
demoralization;  that  Lee  "dwelt  on  enthu- 
siasm North  and  against  aggression  from  us." 
Said  another  dispatch : 

Have  conversed  with  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  He 
wishes  to  repress  enthusiasm  of  our  people.  His 
troops  not  ready,  although  pouring  in  every  hour. 
They  remain  here.  General  Cocke  has  three  hundred 
and  no  more.  Corps  of  observation  on  Potomac  near 
Alexandria.  He  considers  Maryland  helpless,  need- 
ing encouragement  and  succor.  Believes  twenty  thou- 
sand men  in  and  near  Washington.** 


In  no  State   were  the   secession    plotti 
more  determined  or  continuous  than  in  v 

land.  From  the  first  a  small  but  able  and 
unwearying  knot  of  Baltimore   conspirators 

sought  to  commit  her  people  to  rebellion  by 
the  empty  form  of  a  secession  ordinance. 
They  made  speeches,  held  conventions,  be- 
sieged the  governor  with  committees;  they 
joined  the  Washington  conspirators  in  trea- 
sonable caucus;  they  sent  recruits  to  Charles- 
ton; they  incited  the  Baltimore  riot;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  doings  they 
reflected  a  strong  minority  sentiment  in  the 
State.  With  such  a  man  as  Pickens  or  Letcher 
in  the  executive  chair  they  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  in  Governor  Hicks  they  found  a 
constant  stumbling-block  and  an  irremovable 
obstacle.  He  gave  Southern  commissioners 
the  cold  shoulder.  He  refused  at  first  to  call 
the  legislature.  He  declined  to  order  a  vote 
on  holding  a  convention.  He  informed  Gen- 
eral Scott  of  the  rebel  plots  of  Maryland,  and 
testified  of  the  treasonable  designs  before  the 
investigating  committee  of  Congress.  His  en- 
emies have  accused  him  of  treachery,  and  cite 
in  proof  a  letter  which  they  allege  he  wrote  a 
few  days  after  Lincoln's  election  in  which  he 
inquired  whether  a  certain  militia  company 
would  be  "  good  men  to  .send  out  to  kill  Lin- 
coln and  his  men."  If  the  letter  be  not  a 
forgery,  it  was  at  most  an  ill-judged  and  awk- 
ward piece  of  badinage;  for  his  repeated  dec- 
larations and  acts  leave  no  doubt  that  from 
first  to  last  his  heart  was  true  to  the  Union. 
He  had  the  serious  fault  of  timidity,  and  in 
several  instances  foolishly  gave  way  to  popular 
clamor;  but  in  every  case  he  soon  recovered 
and  resumed  his  hostility  to  secession. 

The  Baltimore  riot,  as  we  have  seen,  put  a 
stop  to  the  governor's  arrangements  to  raise 
and  arm  four  regiments  of  Maryland  volun- 
teers, of  picked  Union  men,  for  United  States 
service  within  the  State  or  at  Washington. 
Instead  of  this,  he,  in  the  flurry  of  the  upris- 
ing, called  out  the  existing  militia  companies, 
mainly  disloyal  in  sentiment  and  officered  by 
secessionists.  The  Baltimore  authorities  col- 
lected arms,  bought  munitions,  and  improvised 
companies  to  resist  the  passage  of  troops; 
they  forbade  the  export  of  provisions,  regu- 
lated the  departure  of  vessels,  controlled  the 
telegraph.  General  Stewart,  commanding  the 
State  militia,  established  posts  and  patrols,  and 
in  effect  Maryland  became  hostile  territory  to 
the  North  and  to  the  Government.  The  Union 
flag  disappeared  from  her  soil.    For  three  or 
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four  days  treason  was  rampant;  all  Union 
men  were  intimidated;  all  Union  expression 
or  manifestation  was  suppressed  by  mob  vio- 
lence. The  hitherto  tearless  Union  newspa- 
pers, in  order  to  save  their  offices  and  mate- 
rials from  destruction,  were  compelled  to  drift 
with  the  flood,  and  print  editorials  advising, 
in  vague  terms,  that  all  must  now  unite  in 
the  defense  oi  Maryland.  It  was  in  this  storm 
and  stress  of  insurrection  that  Governor  Hicks 
protested  against  Butler's  landing,  and  sent 
Lincoln  his  proposal  of  mediation;*  and  on 
the  same  day  (April  22),  and  by  the  same  in- 
fluence, he  was  prevailed  upon  to  notify  the 
legislature  to  meet  on  the  26th.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  seats  of  the  Baltimore  members 
were  vacant.  A  special  election,  dominated 
by  the  same  passions,  was  held  on  the  24th. 
Only  a "  States  Rights"  ticket  was  voted  for; 
and  of  the  30,000  electors  in  the  city  9244, 
without  opposition,  elected  the  little  knot  of 
secession  conspirators  —  the  Union  men  not 
daring  to  nominate  candidates  or  come  to 
the  polls. 

For  the  moment  the  leading  Unionists  of 
Maryland  deemed  their  true  role  one  of  pa- 
tience and  conciliation.  In  this  spirit  Reverdy 
Johnson,  a  lawyer  and  statesman  of  fame  and 
influence  both  at  home  and  abroad,  came  to 
Lincoln  upon  the  stereotyped  errand  to  ob- 
tain some  assurance  in  writing  that  he  medi- 
tated no  invasion  or  subjugation  of  the  South ; 
to  which  the  President  confidentially  re- 
plied : 

I  forebore  to  answer  yours  of  the  22d  because  of  my 
aversion  (which  I  thought  you  understood)  to  getting 
on  paper  and  furnishing  new  grounds  for  misunder- 
standing. I  do  say  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  troops 
here  is  to  defend  this  Capital.  I  do  say  I  have  no 
purpose  to  invade  Virginia  with  them  or  any  other 
troops,  as  I  understand  the  word  invasion.  But  sup- 
pose Virginia  sends  her  troops,  or  admits  others 
through  her  borders,  to  assail  this  Capital,  am  I 
not  to  repel  them  even  to  the  crossing  of  the  Poto- 
mac, if  I  can  ?  Suppose  Virginia  erects,  or  permits  to 
be  erected,  batteries  on  the  opposite  shore  to  bombard 
the  city,  are  we  to  stand  still  and  see  it  done  ?  In  a 
word,  if  Virginia  strikes  us,  are  we  not  to  strike  back, 
and  as  effectively  as  we  can  ?  Again,  are  we  not  to 
hold  Fort  Monroe  (for  instance),  if  we  can?  I  have 
no 'objection  to  declare  a  thousand  times  that  I  have 
no  purpose  to  invade  Virginia  or  any  other  State,  but 
I  do  not  mean  to  let  them  invade  us  without  striking 
back.+ 

Mr.  Johnson  replied,  thanking  the  Presi- 
dent  for  his  frankness,  and  indorsing  all  his 
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||  As  the  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  had  unseated 


policy.  "  In  a  word,"  said  he,  "  all  that  your 
note  suggests  would  be  my  purpose  were  I 
intrusted  with  your  high  office."  He  also 
promised  that  the  President's  note  should 
"  be  held  perfectly  confidential."  J  But  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Johnson  chose  his  confidants 
with  very  poor  judgment ;  for  within  four 
days  its  substance  was  written  from  Wash- 
ington direct  to  Jefferson  Davis.§ 

By  no  means  the  least  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems before  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet 
was  the  question  how  to  deal  with  the  Mary- 
land legislature,  so  unexpectedly  called  to 
assemble.  The  special  election  in  Baltimore,! | 
held  under  secession  terrorism,  had  resulted 
in  the  unopposed  choice  of  ten  delegates 
from  the  city,  all  believed  to  be  disloyal, 
and  several  of  them  known  to  be  conspicu- 
ous secessionists.  With  this  fresh  element  of 
treason  suddenly  added  to  a  legislative  body 
so  small  in  numbers,  it  seemed  morally  cer- 
tain that  its  first  act  would  be  to  arm  the 
State,  and  pass  something  equivalent  to  a 
secession  ordinance.  Should  this  be  per- 
mitted ?  How  could  it  best  be  prevented  ? 
Ought  the  legislature  to  be  arrested  ?  Should 
it  be  dispersed  by  force  ?  General  Butler  was 
at  Annapolis,  where  it  was  expected  that 
the  session  would  be  held,  and  signified  his 
more  than  willingness  to  act  in  the  matter. 
The  plans  wrere  discussed  in  Cabinet  with 
great  contrariety  of  opinion.  Some  of  the 
least  belligerent  of  the  President's  councilors 
were  by  this  time  in  hot  blood  over  the 
repeated  disasters  and  indignities  which  the 
Government  had  suffered,  and  began  to  in- 
dulge in  the  unreasoning  temper  and  impa- 
tience of  the  irritated  public  opinion  of  the 
North,  where  one  of  the  largest  and  most  in- 
fluential journals  had  already  declared  that 
the  country  needed  a  dictator.  Mr.  Bates  filed 
a  written  opinion — in  spirit  a  protest  —  de- 
claring that  the  treasonable  acts  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland  were  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  "  we  frighten  nobody,  we  hurt  nobody  "; 
though  he  failed  to  suggest  any  other  than 
merely  vindictive  remedies  that  were  imme- 
diately feasible.  Mr.  Chase  also  partook  of 
this  frame  of  mind,  and  wrote  the  President 
a  curt  little  note  of  querulous  complaint, 
eminently  prophetic  of  his  future  feelings 
towards  and  relations  to  Mr.  Lincoln  : 

Let  me  beg  you  to  remember  that  the  disunionists 
have  anticipated  us  in  everything,  and  that  as  yet  we 

the  delegates  from  Baltimore,  a  special  election  was 
held  in  that  city  on  April  24.  But  one  ticket  was  pre- 
sented, and  9244  ballots  were  cast  for  Messrs.  John 
C.  Brune,  Ross  Winans,  Henry  M.  Warfield,  J. 
Hanson  Thomas,  T.  Parkin  Scott,  II.  M.  Morfitt, 
S.  Teackle  Wallis,  Charles  H.  Pitts,  Wm.  G.  Harrison, 
and  Lawrence  Sangston,  the  States  Rights  candidates. 
—  Scharf,  "  History  of  Maryland,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  424. 
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have  accomplished  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  our 
own  property.  Let  me  beg  you  to  remember  also  that 
it  has  been  a  darling  object  with  the  disunionists  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  a  secession  ordinance  by  Maryland. 
The  passage  of  that  ordinance  will  be  the  signal  for 
the  entry  of  disunion  forces  into  Maryland.  It  will 
give  a  color  of  law  and  regularity  to  rebellion  and 
thereby  triple  its  strength.  The  custom-housejn  Balti- 
more will  be  seized  and  Fort  McHenry  attacked  — 
perhaps  taken.  What  next  ?  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  let 
this  new  success  of  treason  be  inaugurated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  American  troops.  Save  us  from  this  new 
humiliation.  A  word  to  the  brave  old  commanding 
general  will  do  the  work  of  prevention.  You  alone 
can  give  the  word.* 


The  bad  taste  and  injustice  of  such  lan- 
guage consisted  in  its  assumption  that  the 
President  was  somehow  culpable  for  what  had 
already  occurred,  whereas  Mr.  Chase  had  in 
the  beginning  been  more  conciliatory  towards 
the  rebels  than  had  Mr.  Lincoln. 

With  a  higher  conception  of  the  functions 
of  the  presidential  office,  Mr.  Lincoln  treated 
public  clamor  and  the  fretfulness  of  Cabinet 
ministers  with  the  same  quiet  toleration.  Again, 
as  before,  and  as  ever  afterward,  he  listened 
attentively  to  such  advice  as  his  Cabinet  had 
to  give,  but  reserved  the  decision  to  him- 
self. He  looked  over  the  Attorney-General's 
legal  notes,  weighed  the  points  of  political 
expediency,  canvassed  carefully  the  proba- 
bilities of  military  advantage,  and  embodied 
his  final  directions  in  a  letter  to  General 
Scott : 


My  Dear  Sir  :  The  Maryland  legislature  assem- 
bles to-morrow  at  Annapolis,  and  not  improbably  will 
take  action  to  arm  the  people  of  that  State  against  the 
United  States.  The  question  has  been  submitted  to 
and  considered  by  me,  whether  it  would  not  be  justifi- 
able, upon  the  ground  of  necessary  defense,  for  you,  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Army,  to  ar- 
rest or  disperse  the  members  of  that  body.  I  think  it 
would  not  be  justifiable,  nor  efficient  for  the  desired 
object.  First,  they  have  a  clearly  legal  right  to  assem- 
ble ;  and  we  cannot  know  in  advance  that  their  action 
will  not  be  lawful  and  peaceful.  And  if  we  wait  until 
they  shall  have  acted,  their  arrest  or  dispersion  will 
not  lessen  the  effect  of  their  action. 

Secondly,  we  cannot  permanently  prevent  their  ac- 
tion. If  we  arrest  them,  we  cannot  long  hold  them  as 
prisoners  ;  and,  when  liberated,  they  will  immediately 
reassemble  and  take  their  action.  And  precisely  the 
same  if  we  simply  disperse  them.  They  will  immedi- 
ately reassemble  in  some  other  place. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  only  left  to  the  com- 
manding general  to  watch  and  await  their  action,  which, 
if  it  shall  be  to  arm  their  people  against  the  United 
States,  he  is  to  adopt  the  most  prompt  and  efficient 
means  to  counteract,  even  if  necessary  to  the  bom- 
bardment of  their  cities ;  and,  in  the  extremest  neces- 
sity, the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  t 


Thus  directed,  Genera]  Scott  wrote-  to  ( . 
eral  Butler  on  the  following  day: 

In  the  absence  of  the  undersigned, the  ton 
structions  are  turned  over  to  Brigadier-General   \',.  1  . 
Butler  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer   ,  or  Otbei 
cer  commanding  at  Annapolis,  who  will  carry  them  out 
in  a  right  spirit;  that  is,  with  moderation  and  firmi 
In  the  case  of  arrested  individuals  notorious  for  thi  i. 
hostility  to   the    United   States,  the   prisoners   will  be 
safely  kept  and  duly  cared  for,  but   not  surreri' 
except  on  the  order  of  the  commander  aforesaid  i. 

At  the  last  moment,  however,  conscious  of 
the  offenses  which  some  of  their  members  *  ere 
meditating  against  the  Government,  the  Mary- 
land legislature  abandoned  the  idea  of  meet- 
ing at  Annapolis,  and  induced  the  governor 
to  convene  their  special  session  at  the  town 
of  Frederick.  Here  Governor  Hicks  sent  them 
his  special  message  on  the  27th,  reciting  the 
recent  occurrences,  transmitting  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  various  Federal  authorities, 
and  expressing  the  conviction  "  that  the  only 
safety  of  Maryland  lies  in  preserving  a  neutral 
position  between  our  brethren  of  the  North- 
and  of  the  South."  At  the  same  time  he  ad- 
mitted the  right  of  transit  for  Federal  troops, 
and  counseled  "  that  we  shall  array  ourselves 
for  Union  and  peace."  §  The  lack  of  coherence 
and  consistency  in  the  message  was  atoned 
for  by  its  underlying  spirit  of  loyalty. 

Meanwhile  the  plentiful  arrival  of  volun- 
teers enabled  the  Government  to  strengthen 
its  hold  upon  Annapolis  and  the  railroad.  || 
The  military  "  Department  of  Annapolis  "  was 
created,  and  General  Butler  assigned  to  its 
command.  This  embraced  twenty  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  railroad  from  Annapolis  to 
Washington ;  f[  and  all  of  Maryland  not  in- 
cluded in  these  limits  was  left  in  General  Pat- 
terson's" Department  of  Pennsylvania."  Meas- 
ures were  taken  to  concentrate  sufficient  troops 
at  Harrisburg  and  at  Philadelphia  to  approach 
Baltimore  in  force  from  those  quarters  and 
permanently  to  occupy  the  city ;  and  to  give 
the  military  ample  authority  for  every  con- 
tingency, the  President  issued  the  following 
additional  order  to  General  Scott: 

You  are  engaged  in  suppressing  an  insurrection 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  If  at  any  point 
on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  any  military  line  which  is  now 
or  which  shall  be  used  between  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  city  of  Washington  you  find  resistance 
which  renders  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  for  the  public  safety,  you  personally,  or 
through  the  officer  in  command  at  the  point  at  which  re- 
sistance occurs,  are  authorized  to  suspend  that  writ.*1* 
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Having  run  its  course  about  a  week  or  ten 
days,  the  recession  frenzy  of  Baltimore  rapidly 
subsided.  The  railroad  managers  of  that  city 
once  more  tendered  their  services  to  the  War 
Department ;  but  Secretary  Cameron,  instead 
of  giving  them  immediate  encouragement,  or- 
dered that  the  Annapolis  route  be  opened  for 
public  travel  and  traffic.  Their  isolation,  first 
created  by  the  bridge-burning,  was  thus  con- 
tinued and  soon  began  to  tell  seriously  upon 
their  business  interests,  as  well  as  upon  the 
general  industries  and  comfort  of  the  city. 
On  the  4th  of  May  General  Butler,  under 
Scott's  orders,  moved  forward  and  took  post 
with  two  regiments  at  the  Relay  House, 
eight  miles  from  Baltimore,  where  he  could 
control  the  westward  trains  and  cut  off  com- 
munication with  Harper's  Ferry.  The  signifi- 
cance of  all  these  circumstances  did  not  escape 
the  popular  observation  and  instinct.  The 
Union  newspapers  took  courage  and  once 
more  printed  bold  leaders;  the  city  govern- 
ment dismissed  the  rebel  militia  and  permitted 
bridges  and  telegraphs  to  be  repaired.  Gov- 
ernor Hicks  issued  a  proclamation  for  the 
election  of  members  of  Congress  to  attend  the 
coming  special  session  on  the  4th  of  July ;  and 
also,  by  special  message  to  the  legislature  and 
publication  in  the  newspapers,  repudiated  the 
charge  that  he  had  consented  to  the  bridge- 
burning.  More  than  all,  the  Unionists  of  both 
city  and  State,  gaining  confidence  with  the 
strong  evidences  of  reaction,  began  to  hold 
meetings  and  conventions  vigorously  to  de- 
nounce secession,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
they  were  in  a  decided  majority. 

Little  by  little  loyalty  and  authority  assert- 
ed themselves.  About  the  1st  of  May  Gen- 
eral Scott  began  preparing  to  reestablish  the 
transit  of  troops  drrough  Baltimore,  and  on 
the  9th  the  first  detachment  since  the  riot 
of  April  19  successfully  made  the  journey. 
Some  1300  men  in  all,  including  Sherman's 
regular  battery  from  Minnesota  and  500  reg- 
ulars from  Texas,  were  brought  in  transports 
from  Perryville  and  landed  at  Locust  Point 
under  the  guns  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  embarked 
in  cars,  and  carried  through  South  Baltimore. 
The  city  authorities,  police,  and  a  large  con- 
<  0  irse  of  people  were  present;  and  the  pre- 
cautions and  arrangements  were  so  thorough 
that  not  the  slightest  disturbance  occurred. 
Four  days  after  this  (May  13)  the  railroad 
brought  the  first  train  from  Philadelphia  over 
its  repaired  track  and  restored  bridges. 

The  Maryland  legislature,  finding  its  occu- 
patio  1  gone,  and  yet  nursing  an  obstinate  se- 
cession sympathy,  adjourned  on  May  14  to 
meet  again  on  the  4th  of  June.  About  the 
same  time  the  people  of  Baltimore  underwent 
a  surprise.     Late  on  the  evening  of  May  13, 


under  cover  of  an  opportune  thunder-storm, 
General  Butler  moved  from  the  Relay  House 
into  the  city  with  about  a  thousand  men,  the 
bulk  of  his  force  being  the  famous  Massachu- 
setts 6th,  which  had  been  mobbed  there  on  the 
19th  of  April.  The  movement  was  entirely  un- 
authorized and  called  forth  a  severe  rebuke 
from  General  Scott ;  but  it  met  no  opposition 
and  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  impatient 
public  opinion  of  the  North,  which  could 
ill  comprehend  the  serious  military  risk  it 
involved.  The  general  carried  his  spirit  of 
bravado  still  farther.  He  made  his  camp  on 
Federal  Hill,  which  he  proceeded  to  fortify ; 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  only  thirty-five  men  to  seize  a  lot 
of  arms  stored  near  the  locality  of  the  riot. 
The  little  squad  of  volunteers  found  the  ware- 
house and  were  given  possession  of  the  arms, — 
2200  muskets  sent  from  Virginia,  and  4020 
pikes  of  the  John  Brown  pattern,  made  for  the 
city  by  the  Winans  establishment  during  the  riot 
week, — and  loading  them  on  thirty-five  wagons 
and  drays  started  for  Fort  McHenry  over  some 
of  the  identical  streets  where  the  Massachusetts 
men  had  been  murdered  by  the  mob.  It  was  al- 
ready late  when  this  long  procession  got  un- 
der way;  large  crowds  collected,  and  riotous 
demonstrations  of  a  threatening  character  were 
made  at  several  points.  Fortunately,  the  police 
gave  efficient  assistance,  and  what  might  eas- 
ily have  become  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of 
life  was  by  their  vigilance  averted. 

Also  coincident  with  this,  the  Union  cause 
gained  another  signal  advantage  in  Maryland. 
Governor  Hicks's  courage  had  risen  with  the 
ebb  of  disloyalty  throughout  the  State;  and 
as  soon  as  the  legislature  was  adjourned  he 
issued  his  proclamation  calling  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  the  four  regiments  he 
originally  promised  under  the  President's  call. 
These  were  rapidly  formed,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  Union  army  under  a  new  call. 
Amidst  these  fluctuations  the  more  belligerent 
Maryland  rebels  also  formed  companies  and 
went  South  —  some  to  Richmond,  some  to 
the  rebel  camp  at  Harper's  Ferry.  But  ^the 
fraction  of  military  aid  which  Maryland  finally 
gave  to  the  rebellion  rose  to  no  special  signifi- 
cance. 

Out  of  these  transactions,  however,  there 
arose  a  noteworthy  judicial  incident.  A  man 
named  John  Merryman,  found  recruiting  as  a 
lieutenant  for  one  of  these  rebel  companies,  wras 
arrested  (May  25)  and  imprisoned  in  Fort 
McHenry.  Chief-Justice  Taney,  then  in  Bal- 
timore, being  applied  to,  issued  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  to  bring  the  prisoner  before  him.*  Gen- 
eral  Cadwalader,  at  this  time  in  command, 
made  a  respectful  reply  to  the  writ,  alleging 
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Merryman's  treason,  and  stating  further  that 
the  President  had  authorized  him  to  suspend 
the  writ  in  such  cases ;  and  requested  the 
Chief- Justice  to  postpone  further  action  till 
the  matter  could  be  referred  to  the  President.* 
This  avowal  aroused  all  the  political  ire  of  the 
Chief-Justice ;  he  was  struck  with  a  judicial 
blindness  which  put  disloyalty,  conspiracy, 
treason,  and  rebellion  utterly  beyond  his  offi- 
cial contemplation.  He  saw  not  with  the  eye 
of  a  great  judge  the  offended  majesty  of  the 
law  commanding  the  obedience  of  all  citizens 
of  the  republic,  but  only,  with  a  lawyer's  mi- 
croscopic acuteness,  the  disregard  of  certain 
technical  forms  and  doubtful  professional 
dicta.  The  personal  restraint  of  one  traitor  in 
arms  became  of  more  concern  to  him  than  the 
endangered  fate  of  representative  government 
to  the  world. 

The  Chief-Justice  immediately  ordered  an 
attachment  to  issue  against  General  Cadwal- 
ader  for  contempt ;  upon  which  the  marshal 
made  return  that  he  was  unable  to  serve  it, 
being  denied  entrance  to  Fort  McHenry. 
Thereupon  the  Chief- Justice  admitted  the  ex- 
istence of  a  superior  military  force,  but  de- 
clared "  that  the  President,  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  cannot  suspend 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  nor 
authorize    a  military   officer   to   do   it,"  and 
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that  Merryman  ought  therefore  to  be  im- 
mediately discharged;   and  wrent  on  to 

say  "that  he  should  cause  lus  opinion 
when  filed,  and  all  the  proceedings,  to  be 
laid  before  the  President,  in  order  that 
he  might  perform  his  constitutional  duty 
to  enforce  the  laws  by  securing  obedience 
to  the  process  of  the  United  States." 

To  this  general  purport  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice filed  his  written  opinion  on  the  1st  of 
June,f  and  caused  a  copy  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President. 

Of  that  opinion  it  will  not  be  irrele- 
vant to  quote  the  criticism  of  one  of  the 
profoundest  and  most  impartial  jurists  of 
that  day: 

Chief-Justice  Taney's  opinion  in  Merryman's 
case  is  not  an  authority.  This,  of  course,  is 
said  in  the  judicial  sense.  But  it  is  not  even 
an  argument,  in  the  full  sense.  He  does  not 
argue  the  question  from  the  language  of  the 
clause,  nor  from  the  history  of  the  clause,  nor 
from  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  except 
by  an  elaborate  depreciation  of  the  President's 
office,  even  to  the  extent  of  making  him,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army,  called  from  the 
States  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  no 
more  than  an  assistant  to  the  marshal's  posse  — 
the  deepest  plunge  of  judicial  rhetoric.  The  opin- 
ion, moreover,  has  a  tone,  not  to  say  a  ring,  of 
disaffection  to  the  President, andto  the  Northern 
and  Western  side  of  his  house,  which  is  not  com- 
fortable to  suppose  in  the  person  who  fills  the  central 
seat  of  impersonal  justice.  % 

To  this  estimate  of  the  spirit  of  Chief- Justice 
Taney's  view  we  may  properly,  by  way  of  an- 
ticipation, here  add  President  Lincoln's  own 
official  answer  to  its  substance.  No  attention 
was  of  course  paid  to  the  transmitted  papers; 
but  the  President  at  the  time  of  their  receipt 
was  already  engaged  in  preparing  his  message 
to  the  coming  special  session  of  Congress, 
and  in  that  document  he  presented  the  justi- 
fication of  his  act.  The  original  draft  of  the 
message,  in  Lincoln's  autograph  manuscript, 
thus  defines  the  executive  authority  with  that 
force  of  statement  and  strength  of  phraseology 
of  which  he  was  so  consummate  a  master: 

Soon  after  the  first  call  for  militia,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  authorize  the  commanding  general,  in  proper  cases, 
according  to  his  discretion,  to  suspend  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  —  or,  in  other  words,  to 
arrest  and  detain,  without  resort  to  the  ordinary  proc- 
esses and  forms  of  law,  such  individuals  as  he  might 
deem  dangerous  to  the  public  safety.  At  my  verbal 
request,  as  well  as  by  the  general's  own  inclination, 
this  authority  has  been  exercised  but  very  sparingly. 
Nevertheless,  the  legality  and  propriety  of  what  has 
been  done  under  it  are  questioned  :  and  I  have  been 
reminded  from  a  high  quarter  that  one  who  is  sworn 
to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed'' 
should  not  himself  be  one  to  violate  them.  Of  course  I 
gave  some  consideration  to  the  questions  of  power  and 
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propriety  before  I  acted  in  this  matter.  The  whole  of 
the  laws  which  I  have  sworn  to  take  care  that  they  be 
faithfully  executed  were  being  resisted,  and  failing  to 
be  executed,  in  nearly  one-third  of  the  States.  Must 
I  have  allowed  them  to  finally  fail  of  execution,  even 
had  it  been  perfectly  clear  that  by  the  use  of  the  means 
necessary  to  their  execution  some  single  law,  made  in 
such  extreme  tenderness  of  the  citizen's  liberty,  that 
practically  it  relieves  more  of  the  guilty  than  the  inno- 
cent, should,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  be  violated  ?  To 
state  the  question  more  directly,  are  all  the  laws  but 
one  to  go  unexecuted,  and  the  Government  itself  go  to 
pieces,  lest  that  one  be  violated  ?  Even  in  such  a  case 
I  should  consider  my  official  oath  broken,  if  I  should 
allow  the  Government  to  be  overthrown,  when  I  might 
think  the  disregarding  the  single  law  would  tend  to 
preserve  it.  But  in  this  case  I  was  not,  in  my  own 
judgment,  driven  to  this  ground.  In  my  opinion,  I 
violated  no  law.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  that 
"  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 

ispended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  of 
invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it,"  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  provision  —  is  a  provision  —  that  such  privi- 

,iay  be  suspended  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  the  public  safety  does  require  it.  I  decided 
that  we  have  a  case  of  rebellion,  and  that  the  public 
-afety  doe-,  require  the  qualified  suspension  of  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  I  author- 
ized to  be  made.  Xow  it  is  insisted  that  Congress,  and 
not  the  executive,  is  vested  with  this  power.  But  the 
If  is  silent  as  to  which,  or  who,  is  to 
exercise  the  power ;  and  as  the  provision  plainly  wa> 
made  for  a  dangerous  emergency,  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  the  framers  of  that  instrument  in- 
tended that  in  every  ca>e  the  danger  should  run  its 
course  until  Congress  could  be  called  together,  the 
very  assembling  of  which  might  be  prevented,  as  was 
intended  in  this  ca>e  by  the  rebellion.* 

The  alterations  and  corrections  from  this 
first  draft  into  the  more  impersonal  form  as 
finally  sent  to  Congress  and  officially  printed, 

*  Lincoln,  Special  Message,  July 4,  1861.  Autograph 
MS.  of  original  draft. 


but  nowise  changing  its  argument  or  substance. 
are  also  entirely  in  Lincoln's  handwriting. 
That  second  and  corrected  form  better  befits 
the  measured  solemnity  of  a  State  paper. 
But  in  the  language  quoted  above  we  seem 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  living 
workings  of  Lincoln's  mind,  and  in  this  light 
the  autograph  original  possesses  a  peculiar  bi- 
ographical interest  and  value. 


MISSOURI. 

The  governor  of  Missouri,  Claiborne  F. 
Jackson,  was  early  engaged  in  the  secession 
conspiracy,  though,  like  other  border-State 
executives,  he  successfully  concealed  his  ex- 
treme designs  from  the  public.  There  was  an 
intolerant  pro-slavery  sentiment  throughout 
the  State  ;  but.  unlike  other  border  States, 
it  contained  a  positive  and  outspoken  minor- 
ity of  equally  strong  antislavery  citizens  in  a 
few  localities,  chiefly  in  the  great  commercial 
city  of  St.  Louis,  and  made  up  mainly  of  its 
German  residents  and  voters,  numbering  fully 
one-half  the  total  population,  which  in  i860 
was  160.000.  This  was  the  solitary  exception  to 
the  general  pro-slavery  reaction  in  the  whole 
South  during  the  decade.  Here,  in  1856.  a 
young,  talented,  courageous  leader  and  skill- 
ful politician.  Francis  P.  Blair.  Jr. .though  him- 
self a  slaveholder,  had  dared  to  advocate  the 
doctrine  and  policy  of  gradual  emancipation, 
and  on  that  issue  secured  an  election  to  Con- 
gress. The  same  issue  repeated  in  1858 
brought  him  sufficiently  near  an  election  to  enti- 
tle him  to  contest  his  opponent's  seat.  In  i860 
Blair  and  his  followers,  now  fully  acting  with 
the  Republican  party,  cast  17.028  votes  for 
Lincoln,  while  the  remaining  votes  in  the  State 
were  divided  as  follows:  Douglas,  58,801 :  Bell, 
58,372  :  Breckinridge,  31.317.  Blair  was  also 
to  Congress.  The  combined 
and  Bell  vote  showed  an 
mt  the  gov- 
ernor elected  by  the  Douglas  plurality  almost 
immediately  became  a  disunionist  and  seces- 
sion conspirator. 

With  Blair  as  a  leader,  and  such  an  organ- 
ized minority  at  his  call,  the  intrigues  of  Gov- 
ernor Jackson  to  force  Missouri  into  secession 
met  from  the  outset  with  many  difficulties, 
notwithstanding  the  governor's  official  powers, 
influential  following,  and  the  prevalent  pro- 
slavery  opinion  of  the  State.  The  legislature 
was  sufficiently  subservient  :  it  contained  a 
majority  of  radical  secessionists,  and  only 
about  fifteen  unconditional  Union  members, 
who,  however,  were  vigilant  and  active,  and 
made  the  most  of  their  minority  influence. 
The  same  general  expedients  resorted  to  in 
other  States  by  the  conspirators  were  used  in 
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Missouri  —  visits  and  speeches  from  Southern 
commissioners;  messages  and  resolutions  of 
"  Southern  "  rights  and  sympathy  and  strong 
enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  non-coercion; 
military  bills  and  measures  to  arm  and  con- 
trol the  State  ;  finally,  a  "  sovereign  "  State 
Convention.  Here  they  overshot  their  mark. 
A  strong  majority  of  Union  members  was 
elected.  The  convention  met  at  Jefferson  City, 
the  State  capital,  adjourned  to  the  healthier 
atmosphere  of  St.  Louis,  and  by  an  outspoken 
report  and  decided  votes  condemned  secession 
and  took  a  recess  till  December  following. 

The  secession  leaders,  however,  would  not 
accept  their  popular  defeat.  In  the 
interim  Sumter  fell,  and  Lincoln 
issued  his  call  for  troops.  Governor 
Jackson,  as  we  have  seen,  insulting- 
ly denounced  the  requisition  as 
'•  illegal,  unconstitutional,  revolu- 
tionary, inhuman,  and  diabolical," 
and  again  convened  his  rebel  legis- 
lature in  extra  session  to  do  the 
revolutionary  work  which  the  "  sov- 
ereign "  Missouri  convention  had 
so  recently  condemned. 

It  was  an  essential  feature  of 
Governor  Jackson's  programme  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  St.  Louis 
arsenal,  and  as  early  as  January  he 
had  well-nigh  completed  his  intrigue 
for  its  surrender  to  the  State  by  a 
treacherous  officer.  But  suspicion 
was  aroused,  the  commandant 
changed,  and  the  arsenal  reen- 
forced;  by  the  middle  of  February 


the 


garrison  had  been  increased  to 


488  regulars  and  recruits.  In  the 
mean  time  local  intrigue  was  active. 
The  secessionists  organized  bodies 
of  "  Minute  men "  to  capture  it, 
while  the  Union  men  with  equal 
alertness  formed  a  safety  committee, 
and  companies  of  Home  Guards  to 
join  in  its  defense.  These  latter  were 
largely  drawn  from  the  German  part 
of  the  city,  to  which  the  arsenal 
lay  contiguous,  and  their  guardian- 
ship over  it  was  therefore  more 
direct  and  effective.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated, 
and  making  Montgomery  Blair  his  postmaster- 
general  and  Edward  Bates  his  attorney-gen- 
eral, Missouri  had  virtually  two  representatives 
in  the  Cabinet.  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  brother 
of  Montgomery,  therefore  found  no  great  dif- 
ficulty in  having  the  command  of  the  arsenal 
given  to  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  not  only  a 
devoted  soldier,  but  a  man  of  thorough  anti- 
slavery  convictions.  Lvon  was  ea°;er  to  forestall 
the  secession  conspiracy  by  extensive  prepar- 
ation and  swift  repression ;    but  the   depart- 


ment commander,  General  Harney,  and  the 
ordnance  officer,  Major  Eiagner,  whom  Lyon 
had  displaced,  both  of  more  slow  and  <  auhous 

temper,  and  reflecting  the  local  political  1 
servatism,  thwarted  and  hampered  Lyon  and 
Blair,  who  from  the  beginning  felt  and  acted 
in  concert.  No  great  difficulty  grew  out  of 
this  antagonism  till  the  President's  call  for 
troops;  then  it  created  discussion,  delay,  want 
of  cooperation.  Blair  could  not  get  his  volun- 
teers mustered  into  service,  and  Governor 
Yates  of  Illinois  could  get  no  arms.  The  Pre  - 
ident  finally  grew  impatient.  Harney  was 
relieved  and  called  to  Washington,  and  Lyon 
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directed  to  muster-in  and  ami  the  four  Mis- 
souri regiments  of  volunteers  with  all  expe- 
dition, and  to  send  the  extra  arms  to  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  while  three  Illinois  regiments 
were  ordered  to  St.  Louis  to  assist  in  guard- 
ing the  arsenal. 

These  orders  were  issued  in  Washington  on 
April  20.  By  this  time  St.  Louis,  like  the 
whole  Union,  was  seething  with  excitement, 
except  that  public  opinion  was  more  evenly 
divided  than  elsewhere.  There  were  Union 
speeches  and  rebel  speeches ;  cheers  for  Lin- 
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coin  and  cheers  for  Davis;  Union  flags 
and  rebel  flags :  Union  headquarters  and 
rebel  headquarters.  With  this  also  there 
was  mingled  a  certain  antipathy  of  na- 
tionality, all  the  Germans  being  deter- 
mined Unionists.  The  antagonism  quick- 
ly grew  into  armed  organizations.  The 
Unionists  were  mustered,  armed,  and 
drilled  at  the  arsenal  as  United  States 
volunteers.  On  the  other  hand  Governor 
Jackson,  having  decided  on  revolution, 
formed  at  St.  Louis  a  nominal  camp  of 
instruction  under  the  State  militia  laws. 
The  camp  was  established  at  Lindell's 
Grove,  was  christened  "  Camp  Jackson," 
in  honor  of  the  governor,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-General  D.  M. 
Frost,  a  West  Point  graduate.  Two  reg- 
iments quickly  assembled,  and  a  third 
was  in  process  of  formation.  The  flag  of 
the  United  States  still  floated  over  it  and 
many  Unionists  were  in  the  ranks  of  the 
old  holiday  parade  militia  companies, 
but  the  whole  leadership  and  animating 
motive  were  in  aid  of  rebellion :  it  was 
already  literally  one  of  Jefferson  Davis's 
outposts.  As  soon  as  Governor  Jackson 
had  avowed  his  treason,  he  dispatched 
two  confidential  agents  to  Montgomery 
to  solicit  arms  and  aid,  by  whom  Jef- 
ferson Davis  wrote  in  reply : 


After   learning  as  well  as  I  could   from  the 
gentlemen  accredited  to  me  what  was  most  need- 
ful for  the  attack  on  the  arsenal,  I  have  directed 
that  Captains  Green  and  Duke  should  be  fur- 
nished with  two  12-pounder  howitzers  and  two 
32-pounder  guns,  with  the  proper  ammunition 
for  each.     These  from   the    commanding  hills 
will  be  effective,  both  against  the  garrison  and 
to  breach  the  inclosing  walls  of  the  place.       I 
concur  with  you  as  to  the  great  importance  of 
capturing  the  arsenal  and  securing  its  supplies, 
rendered  doubly  important  by  the  means  taken 
to  obstruct  your  commerce  and  render  you  unarmed 
victims  of  a  hostile  invasion.    We  look  anxiously  and 
hopi  fully  for  the  day  when  the  star  of  Missouri  shall 
be  added  to  the  constellation  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.*1 

In  reality  he  already  regarded  the  "star" 
as  in  the  "constellation."  Three  days  later 
the  rebel  Secretary  of  War  wrote  to  the  gov- 
ernor: 

Can  you  arm  and  equip  one  regiment  of  infantry 
{',r  service  in  Virginia  to  rendezvous  at  Richmond? 
Transportation  will  be  provided  by  this  Government. 
The  regiment  to  elect  its  own  officers,  and  must  enlist 
for  not  less  than  twelve  months,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged.! 

In  face  of  the  overwhelming  Union  senti- 
ment of  Missouri,  so  lately  manifested  by  the 

*  Davis  to  Jackson,  April  23,  1861.  War  Records. 
t  Walker  to  Jackson,  April  26, 186 1.  War  Records. 
X  Jackson  to  Walker,  May  5,  1861.    War  Records. 
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action  of  the  State  convention,  Governor 
Jackson  was  not  prepared  for  so  bold  a  pro- 
ceeding, and  therefore  wrote  in  reply : 

Yours  of  the  26th  ultimo,  via  Louisville,  is  received. 
I  have  no  legal  authority  to  furnish  the  men  you  de- 
sire. Missouri,  you  know,  is  yet  under  the  tyranny 
of  Lincoln's  government  —  so  far,  at  least,  as  forms  go. 
We  are  wofully  deficient  here  in  arms  and  cannot  fur- 
nish them  at  present ;  but  so  far  as  men  are  concerned 
we  have  plenty  of  them  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to 
march  at  any  moment  to  the  defense  of  the  South. 
Our  legislature  has  just  met,  and  I  doubt  not  will  give 
me  all  necessary  authority  over  the  matter.  If  you  can 
arm  the  men  they  will  go  whenever  wanted,  and  to 
any  point  where  they  may  be  most  needed.  I  send 
this  to  Memphis  by  private  hand,  being  afraid  to  trust 
our  mails  or  telegraphs.  Let  me  hear  from  you  by 
the  same  means.  Missouri  can  and  will  put  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  the  field  if  required.  We  are 
using  every  means  to  arm  our  people,  and  until  we 
are  better  prepared  must  move  cautiously.  I  write 
this  in  confidence.  With  my  prayers  for  your  success, 
etc.* 
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First  to  capture  the  arsenal  and  then  to 
reenforce  the  armies  of  Jefferson  Davis  was 
doubtless  the  immediate  object  of  Camp  Jack- 
son. It  would  be  a  convenient  nucleus  which 
at  the  given  signal  would  draw  to  itself  simi- 
lar elements  from  different  parts  of  the  State. 
Already  the  arsenal  at  Liberty  —  the  same  one 
from  which  arms  were  stolen  to  overawe  Kan- 
sas in  1855 — had  been  seized  on  April  20 
and  its  contents  appropriated  by  secessionists 
in  western  Missouri.  Jeff  M.  Thompson  had 
been  for  some  weeks  drilling  a  rebel  camp  at 
St.  Joseph,  and  threatening  the  neighboring 
arsenal  at  Leavenworth.  The  legislature  was 
maturing  a  comprehensive  military  bill  which 
would  give  the  governor  power  to  concentrate 
and  use  these  scattered  fractions  of  regiments. 
Until  this  was  passed,  Camp  Jackson  had  a 
lawful  existence  under  the  old  militia  laws. 

But  the  Union  Safety  Committee,  and  es- 
pecially Mr.  Blair  and  Captain  Lyon,  followed 
the  governor's  intrigue  at  every  step,  and 
reporting  the  growing  danger  to  Washington 
received  from  President  Lincoln  extraordi- 
nary powers  to  overcome  it.  An  order  to 
Captain  Lyon  read  as  follows : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  directs  that 
you  enroll  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
the  loyal  citizens  of  St  Louis  and  vicinity,  not  exceed- 
ing, with  those  heretofore  enlisted,  ten  thousand  in 
number,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  of  Missouri ;  and  you  will,  if  deemed 
necessary  for  that  purpose  by  yourself  and  by  Messrs. 
Oliver  T.  Filley,  John  How,  James  O.  Broadhead, 
Samuel  T.  Glover,  J.  Witzig,  and  Francis  P.  Blair, 
Jr.,  proclaim  martial  law  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  etc.* 

It  was  upon  this  order,  with  certain  addi- 
tional details,  that  General  Scott  made  the 
indorsement,  "  It  is  revolutionary  times,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  object  to  the  irregularity 
of  this." 

The  Union  Safety  Committee  soon  had  in- 
disputable evidence  of  the  insurrectionary 
purposes  and  preparations.  On  the  night 
of  May  8  cannon,  ammunition,  and  several 
hundred  muskets,  sent,  by  Jefferson  Davis, 
were  landed  at  the  St.  Louis  levee  from  a  New 
Orleans  steamer,  and  at  once  transferred  to 
Camp  Jackson.  They  had  been  brought  from 
the  arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
and  were  a  part  of  the  United  States  arms 
captured  there  in  January  by  the  governor  of 
that  State.  The  proceeding  did  not  escape 
the  vigilance  of  the  Safety  Committee,  but 
the  material  of  war  was  allowed  to  go  unob- 
structed to  the  camp.  The  next  day  Captain 
Lyon  visited  Camp  Jackson  in  disguise,  and 
thus  acquainting  himself  personally  with  its 
condition,  strategical  situation,  and  surround- 
ings matured  his  plan  for  its  immediate  cap- 
ture. All  legal  obstacles  which  had  been  urged 
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against  such  a  summary  proceeding  were  now 

removed  by  the  actual  presence  in  the  camp 
of  the  hostile  supplies  brought  from  Baton 
Rouge. 

At  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May  10 
a  strong  battalion  of  regulars  with  six  pi 
of  artillery,  four  regiments  of  Missouri  Vol- 
unteers, and  two  regiments  of  Home  Guards, 
all  under  command  of  Captain  Lyon,  were 
rapidly  marching  through  different  streets  to 
Camp  Jackson.  Arrived  there,  it  was  but  a 
moment's  work  to  gain  the  appointed  posi- 
tions surrounding  the  camp,  and  to  plant  the 
batteries,  ready  for  action,  on  commanding 
elevations.  General  Frost  heard  of  their  corn- 
ing, and  undertook  to  avert  the  blow  by  send- 
ing Lyon  a  letter  denying  that  he  or  his  com- 
mand, or  "  any  other  part  of  the  State  forces," 
meant  any  hostility  to  the  United  States — 
though  it  was  himself  who  had  endeavored 
to  corrupt  the  commandant  of  the  arsenal 
in  January,  t  and  who,  in  a  letter  to  the 
governor,  J  had  outlined  and  recommended 
these  very  military  proceedings  in  Missouri, 
convening  the  legislature,  obtaining  heavy 
guns  from  Baton  Rouge,  seizing  the  Liberty 
arsenal,  and  establishing  this  camp  of  instruc- 
tion, expressly  to  oppose  President  Lincoln. 

So  far  from  being  deterred  from  his  purpose, 
Lyon  refused  to  receive  Frost's  letter;  and, 
as  soon  as  his  regiments  were  posted,  sent  a 
written  demand  for  the  immediate  surrender 
of  Camp  Jackson,  "  with  no  other  condition 
than  that  all  persons  surrendering  under  this 
demand  shall  be  humanely  and  kindly  treated." 
The  case  presented  no  alternative ;  and  seeing 
that  he  was  dealing  with  a  resolute  man,  Frost 
surrendered  with  the  usual  protest.  Camp  and 
property  were  taken  in  possession ;  arms  were 
stacked,  and  preparation  made  to  march  the 
prisoners  to  the  arsenal,  where  on  the  follow- 
ing day  they  were  paroled  and  disbanded. 

Up  to  this  time  everything  had  proceeded 
without  casualty,  or  even  turbulent  disorder ; 
but  an  immense  assemblage  of  the  street  popu- 
lace followed  the  march  and  crowded  about  the 
camp.  Most  of  them  were  peaceful  spectators 
whose  idle  curiosity  rendered  them  forgetful  of 
danger;  but  among  the  number  was  tbe  usual 
proportion  of  lawless  city  rowdies,  of  combat- 
ive instincts,  whose  very  nature  impelled  them 
to  become  the  foremost  elements  of  disorder 
and  revolution.  Many  of  them  had  rushed  to 
the  scene  of  expected  conflict  with  such  weap- 
ons as  they  could  seize;  and  now  as  the  home- 
ward march  began  they  pressed  defiantly  upon 
the   troops,  with   cheers   for  Jeff  Davis   and 

*  Cameron  to  Lyon,  April  30^  1861.    War  Records, 
t  Frost  to  Jackson,  January  24,  iSci.     Peckham, 
"  General  Nathaniel  Lyon,"'  p.  43. 

t  Frost  to  Jackson,  April  15,  1S61.    Ibid.,  p.  147. 
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insults  and  bitter  imprecations  upon  the  sol- 
diers. It  seems  a  fatality  that  when  a  city 
mob  in  anger  and  soldiers  with  loaded  guns 
are  by  any  circumstances  thrown  into  close 
act  u  produces  the  same  incidents  and 
results.  There  are  insult  and  retort,  a  rush  and 
a  repulse:  then  comes  a  shower  of  missiles, 
finally  a  pistol-shot,  and  after  it  a  return  volley 
from  the  troops,  followed  by  an  irregular  fusil- 
lade from  both  sides.  Who  began  it,  or  how  it 
was  done,  can  never  be  ascertained.  It  so  hap- 
ed  on  this  occasion,  both  at  the  head  and 
rear  of  the  marching  column  and  during  a 
momentary  halt ;  and.  as  usual,  the  guilty  es- 
caped, and  innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren fell  in  their  blood,  while  the  crowd  fled 
pell-mell  in  mortal  terror.  Two  or  three  sol- 
diers and  some  fifteen  citizens  were  killed  and 
many  wounded. 

As  at  Baltimore,  the  event  threw  St.  Louis 
into  the  excitement  of  a  general  riot.  Gun 
stores  were  broken  into  and  newspaper  offices 
threatened ;  but  the  police  checked  the  out- 
break, though  public  tranquillity  and  safety 
were  not  entirely  restored  for  several  days. 

Aside  from  its  otherwise  deplorable  results, 
the  riot  produced,  or  rather  magnified,  a  mili- 
tary and  political  complication.  On  the  day 
after  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson,  General 
Harney  returned  from  Washington,  and  once 
more  assumed  command.  His  journey  also 
was  eventful.  Arrested  by  the  rebels  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  he  had  been  sent  to  Richmond ; 
there  the  authorities,  anxious  to  win  him 
over  to  secession  by  kindness,  set  him  at  lib- 
erty. Proof  against  their  blandishments,  how- 
ever, he  merely  thanked  them  for  their  cour- 
tesy, and,  loyal  soldier  as  he  was,  proceeded 
to  his  superiors  and  his  duty  at  Washington. 
This  circumstance  greatly  aided  his  explana- 
tions and  excuses  before  General  Scott,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  the  Cabinet,  and  secured 
his  restoration  as  Department  Commander. 

But  his  return  to  St.  Louis  proved  ill  timed. 
His  arrival  there  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
over  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  and  the  riot 
emphasized  and  augmented  the  antagonism 
between  the  radical  Unionists,  led  by  Blair  and 
Lyon,  and  the  pro-slavery  and  conservative 
Unionists,  who  now  made  the  general  their 
rallying  point.  Paying  too  much  attention  to 
the  complaints  and  relying  too  blindly  upon 
the  false  representations  and  promises  of  sc- 
on conspirators  like  Frost,  and  greatly 
underrating  the  active  elements  of  rebellion 
in  Missouri,  Flarney  looked  coldly  upon  the 
volunteers  and  talked  of  disbanding  the  Home 
Guards.  This  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
the  Union  Safety  Committee  and  President 
Lincoln's  orders.  Delegations  of  equally  influ- 
ential citizens  representing  both  sides  went  to 


Washington,  in  a  stubborn  mistrust  of  each  oth- 
er's motives.  In  their  appeal  to  Lincoln,  Lyon's 
friends  found  a  ready  advocate  in  Mr.  Blair, 
Postmaster-General,  and  Harney's  friends  in 
Mr.  Bates,  the  Attorney- General;  and  the  Mis- 
souri discord  was  thus  in  a  certain  degree, 
and  at  a  very  early  date,  transplanted  into  the 
Cabinet  itself.  This  local  embitterment  in  St. 
Louis  beginning  here  ran  on  for  several  years, 
and  in  its  varying  and  shifting  phases  gave 
the  President  no  end  of  trouble  in  his  endeavor 
from  first  to  last  to  be  just  to  each  faction. 

Harney  was  strongly  intrenched  in  the  per- 
sonal friendship  of  General  Scott ;  besides,  he 
was  greatly  superior  in  army  rank,  being  a 
brigadier-general,  while  Lyon  was  only  a  cap- 
tain. On  the  other  hand,  Lyon's  capture  of 
Camp  Jackson  had  shown  his  energy,  cour- 
age, and  usefulness,  and  had  given  him  great 
popular  eclat.  Immediately  to  supersede  him 
seemed  like  a  public  censure.  It  was  one  of 
the  many  cases  where  unforeseen  circum- 
stances created  a  dilemma,  involving  irritated 
personal  susceptibilities  and  delicate  questions 
of  public  expediency. 

President  Lincoln  took  action  promptly  and 
firmly,  though  tempered  with  that  forbear- 
ance by  which  he  was  so  constantly  en- 
abled to  extract  the  greatest  advantage  out 
of  the  most  perplexing  complications.  The 
delegations  from  Missouri  with  their  letters 
arrived  on  May  16,  a  week  after  the  Camp 
Jackson  affair.  Having  heard  both  sides,  Lin- 
coln decided  that  in  any  event  Lyon  must  be 
sustained.  He  therefore  ordered  that  Harney 
should  be  relieved,  and  that  Lyon  be  made  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  this  change  might  not  fall  too  harshly, 
Lincoln  did  not  make  his  decision  public,  but 
wrote  confidentially  to  Frank  Blair,  under  date 
of  May  18: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  We  have  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
here  about  St.  Louis.  I  understand  an  order  has  gone 
from  the  War  Department  to  you,  to  be  delivered  or 
withheld  in  your  discretion,  relieving  General  Harney 
from  his  command.  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
order  when  it  was  made,  though  on  the  whole  I  thought 
it  best  to  make  it ;  but  since  then  I  have  become  more 
doubtful  of  its  propriety.  I  do  not  write  now  to  coun- 
termand it,  but  to  say  I  wish  you  would  withhold  it, 
unless  in  your  judgment  the  necessity  to  the  contrary 
is  very  urgent.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
We  had  better  have  him  a  friend  than  an  enemy.  It 
will  dissatisfy  a  good  many  who  otherwise  would  be 
quiet.  More  than  all,  we  first  relieve  him,  then  restore 
him,  and  now  if  we  relieve  him  again  the  public  will 
ask,  "Why  all  this  vacillation  ?"  Still,  if  in  your  judg- 
ment it  is  indispensable,  let  it  be  so. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter  both  Blair  and 
Lyon,  with  commendable  prudence,  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  the  President's  suggestion. 
Since  Harney's  return  from  Washington  his 
words  and  acts  had  been  more  in  conformity 
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with  their  own  policy.  He  had  published  a  proc- 
lamation defending  and  justifying  the  capture 
of  Camp  Jackson,  and  declaring  that  "  Mis- 
souri must  share  the  destiny  of  the  Union," 
and  that  the  whole  power  of  the  United  States 
would  be  exerted  to  maintain  her  in  it.  Espe- 
cially was  the  proclamation  unsparing  in  its 
denunciation  of  the  recent  military  bill  of  the 
rebel  legislature. 

This  bill  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than 
an  indirect  secession  ordinance,  ignoring  even  the 
forms  resorted  to  by  other  States.  Manifestly  its  most 
material  provisions  are  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States.  To  this  extent  it 
is  a  nullity,  and  cannot,  and  ought  not  to,  be  up- 
held. .  .  .  Within  the  field  and  scope  of  my  com- 
mand and  authority  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
must  and  shall  be  maintained,  and  no  subterfuges, 
whether  in  the  form  of  legislative  acts  or  otherwise,  can 
be  permitted  to  harass  or  oppress  the  good  and  law- 
abiding  people  of  Missouri.  I  shall  exert  my  authority 
to  protect  their  persons  and  property  from  violations 
of  every  kind,  and  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  suppress 
all  unlawful  combinations  of  men,  whether  formed  un- 
der pretext  of  military  organizations,  or  otherwise.* 

He  also  suggested  to  the  War  Department 
the  enlistment  of  Home  Guards  and  the  need 
of  additional  troops  in  Missouri.  So  far  as 
mere  theory  and  intention  could  go,  all  this 
was  without  fault.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  Harney's  entire  loyalty,  and  of  his  skill 
and  courage  as  a  soldier  dealing  with  open 
enemies.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  possess 
the  adroitness  and  daring  necessary  to  circum- 
vent the  secret  machinations  of  traitors. 

Governor  Jackson,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
to  have  belonged  by  nature  and  instinct  to 
the  race  of  conspirators.  He  and  his  rebel 
legislature,  convened  in  special  session  at  Jef- 
ferson City,  were  panic-stricken  by  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson.  On  that  night 
of  May  10  the  governor,  still  claiming  and 
wielding  the  executive  power  of  the  State, 
sent  out  a  train  to  destroy  the  telegraph  and  to 
burn  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Osage  River, 
in  order  to  keep  the  bayonets  of  Lyon  and 
Blair  at  a  safe  distance.  At  night  the  legisla- 
ture met  for  business,  the  secession  members 
belted  with  pistols  and  bowie-knives,  with  guns 
lying  across  their  desks  or  leaning  against 
chairs  and  walls,  while  sentinels  and  soldiers 
filled  the  corridors  and  approaches.  The  city 
was  in  an  uproar;  the  young  ladies  of  the 
female  seminary  and  many  families  were  moved 
across  the  river  for  security. f  All  night  long 
the  secession  governor  and  his  secession  ma- 
jority hurried  their  treasonable  legislation 
through  the  mere  machinery  of  parliamentary 
forms.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the 

*  Harney,  Proclamation,  May  14, 1861.  War  Records, 
t  Peckham, "  General  Nathaniel  Lyon,"  pp.  168-178. 
X  Price,   Harney  Agreement,   May  21,   1861.    War 
Records. 


famous  military  bill  and  kindred  acts 
passed.  It  appropriated  three  millions;  autho- 
rized the  issue  of  bonds;  diverted  the  school 
fund;  anticipated  two  years'  taxes;  made  the 
governor  a  military  dictator,  and  ignored  the 
Federal  Government.  Jtwasin  truth, as  Harney 
called  it,  "an  indirect  secession  ordinal 

Armed  with  these  revolutionary  enactments, 
but  still  parading  his  State  authority,  Gov- 
ernor Jackson  undertook  cautiously  to  con- 
solidate his  military  power.  Ex- Governor 
Sterling  Price  was  appointed  Major-General 
commanding  the  Missouri  State  Guard;  who, 
more  conveniently  to  cloak  the  whole  con- 
spiracy, now  sought  an  interview  with  Harney, 
and  entered  with  him  into  a  public  agreement, 
vague  and  general  in  its  terms,  "  of  restoring 
peace  and  good  order  to  the  people  of  the 
State  in  subordination  to  the  laws  of  the 
general  and  State  governments." 

General  Price,  having  by  commission  full  authority 
over  the  militia  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  undertakes, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  already 
declared,  to  direct  the  whole  power  of  the  State  officers 
to  maintain  order  within  the  State  among  the  people 
thereof,  and  General  Harney  publicly  declares  that,  this 
object  being  thus  assured,  he  can  have  no  occasion, 
as  he  has  no  wish,  to  make  military  movements  which 
might  otherwise  create  excitements  and  jealousies, 
which  he  most  earnestly  desires  to  avoid. X 

Blinded  and  lulled  by  treacherous  profes- 
sions, Harney  failed  to  see  that  this  was  evad- 
ing the  issue  and  committing  the  flock  to  the 
care  of  the  wolf.  Price's  undertaking  to 
"maintain  order"  was,  in  fact,  nothing  else 
than  the  organization  of  rebel  companies  at 
favorable  points  in  the  State,  and  immediately 
brought  a  shower  of  Union  warnings  and 
complaints  to  Harney.  Within  a  week  the 
information  received  caused  him  to  notify 
Price  of  these  complaints,  and  of  his  intention 
to  organize  Union  Home  Guards  for  protec- 
tion^ More  serious  still,  reliable  news  came 
that  an  invasion  was  threatened  from  the  Ar- 
kansas border.  Price  replied  with  his  blandest 
assurances,  denying  everything.  The  aggres- 
sions, he  said,  were  acts  of  irresponsible  in- 
dividuals. To  organize  Home  Guards  would 
produce  neighborhood  collision  and  civil  war. 
He  should  carry  out  the  agreement  to  the 
letter.  Should  troops  enter  Missouri  from 
Arkansas  or  any  other  State  he  would  "  cause 
them  to  return  instanter."  || 

Harney,  taking  such  declarations  at  their 
surface  value,  and  yielding  himself  to  the 
suggestions  and  advice  of  the  St.  Louis  con- 
servatives who  disliked  Lyon  and  hated  Blair, 
remained   inactive,  notwithstanding   a  sharp 

%  Harney  to  Price,  May  27,  1861.    War  Records. 
||  Price    to    Harney,    May  2S   and   May  29.    War 
Records. 
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admonition  from  Washington.    The  Adjutant- 
Genera]  wrote  : 

The  President  observes  with  concern  that  not- 
withstanding the  pledge  of  the  State  authorities  to 
cooperate  in  preserving  peace  in  Missouri,  loyal 
citizens  in  great  numbers  continue  to  be  driven  from 
their  bonus.  .  .  .  The  professions  of  loyalty  to 
the  Union  by  the  State  authorities  of  Missouri  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon.  They  have  already  falsified 
their  professions  too  often,  and  are  too  far  commit- 
ted to  secession,  to  be  entitled  to  your  confidence, 
and  you  can  only  be  sure  of  their  desisting  from  their 
wicked  purposes  when  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  pros- 
ecute them.  You  will  therefore  be  unceasingly  watchful 
of  their  movements,  and  not  permit  the  clamors  of  their 
partisans  and  opponents  of  the  wise  measures  already 
taken  to  prevent  you  from  checking  every  movement 
against  the  Government,  however  disguised,  under  the 
pretended  State  authority.  The  authority  of  the  United 
States  is  paramount,  and  whenever  it  is  apparent  that 
a  movement,  whether  by  color  of  State  authority  or 
not,  is  hostile,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  put  it  down.* 

Harney  had  announced  this  identical  policy 
in  his  proclamation  of  May  14.  The  difficulty 
was  that  he  failed  to  apply  and  enforce  his 
own  doctrines,  or  rather  that  he  lacked  pene- 
tration to  discern  the  treachery  of  the  State 
authorities.  He  replied  to  the  War  Department : 

My  confidence  in  the  honor  and  integrity  of  General 
Price,  in  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  in  his  loyalty  to 
the  Government  remains  unimpaired.  His  course  as 
President  of  the  State  Convention  that  voted  by  a 
large  majority  against  submitting  an  ordinance  of  se- 
cession, and  his  efforts  since  that  time  to  calm  the 
elements  of  discord,  have  served  to  confirm  the  high 
opinion  of  him  I  have  for  many  years  entertained,  t 

Lyon  and  Blair  wrere  much  better  informed, 
and  the  latter  wrote  to  Lincoln: 

...  I  have  to-day  delivered  to  General  Harney 
the  order  of  the  1 6th  of  May  above  mentioned  reliev- 
ing him,  feeling  that  the  progress  of  events  and  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  this  State  make  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  assume  the  grave  responsibility  of  this  act,  the 
dis'retionary  power  in  the  premises  having  been  given 
rne  by  the  President.} 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  duly 
sustained  the  act. 

This  change  of  command  soon  brought 
matters  in  Missouri  to  a  crisis.  The  State  au- 
thorities were  quickly  convinced  that  Lyon 
would  tolerate  no  evasion,  temporizing,  or  mis- 
understanding. They  therefore  asked  an  in- 
terview; and   Lyon  sent  Governor  Jackson 

*  Thomas  to  Harney,  May  27,  1861.   War  Records. 

+  Harney  to  Thomas,  June  5,  1 861.    War  Records. 

:  I  .  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  the  President,  May  30,  1861. 
Peckham,  "  General  Nathaniel  Lyon,"  p.  223. 

§  In  issuing  this  proclamation  I  hold  it  to  be  my 
solemn  duty  to  remind  you  that  Missouri  is  still  one 
of  the  United  States;  that  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  State  government  does  not  arrogate  to  itself  the 
power  to  disturb  that  relation  ;  that  that  power  has 
been  wisely  vested  in  a  convention  which  will  at 
the  proper  time  express  your  sovereign  will ;  and  that 
meanwhile  it  is  your  duty  to  obey  all  constitutional  rz- 
quirements  of  the  Federal  Government. 


and  General  Price  a  safeguard  to  visit  St.  Louis. 
They  on  the  one  part,  and  Lyon  and  Blair  on 
the  other,  with  one  or  two  witnesses,  held  an  in- 
terview of  four  hours  on  June  n.  The  gov- 
ernor proposed  that  the  State  should  remain 
neutral ;  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  organ- 
ize the  militia  under  the  military  bill,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Union  Home  Guards  should 
be  disarmed  and  no  further  Federal  troops 
should  be  stationed  in  Missouri.  Lyon  rejected 
this  proposal,  insisting  that  the  governor's 
rebel "  State  Guards  "  should  be  disarmed  and 
the  military  bill  abandoned,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  enjoy  its  unrestricted 
right  to  move  and  station  its  troops  through- 
out the  State,  to  repel  invasion  or  protect  its 
citizens.    This  the  governor  refused. 

So  the  discussion  terminated.  Jackson  and 
Price  hurried  by  a  special  train  back  to  Jeffer- 
son City,  burning  bridges  as  they  went.  Ar- 
rived at  the  capital,  the  governor  at  once 
published  a  proclamation  of  war.  He  recited 
the  interview  and  its  result,  called  fifty  thou- 
sand militia  into  the  active  service  of  the 
State,  and  closed  his  proclamation  by  coupling 
together  the  preposterous  and  irreconcilable 
announcements  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
and  declaration  of  war  against  them  —  a  very 
marvel  of  impudence,  even  among  the  numer- 
ous kindred  curiosities  of  secession  literature.  § 

This  sudden  announcement  of  active  hostil- 
ity did  not  take  Lyon  by  surprise.  Thoroughly 
informed  of  the  conspirators'  plans,  he  had 
made  his  own  preparations  for  equally  ener- 
getic action.  Though  Jackson  had  crippled 
the  railroad,  the  Missouri  River  was  an  open 
military  highway,  and  numerous  swift  steam- 
boats lay  at  the  St.  Louis  wharf.  On  the  aft- 
ernoon of  June  13  he  embarked  one  of  his 
regular  batteries  and  several  battalions  of  his 
Missouri  Volunteers,  and  steamed  with  all 
possible  speed  up  the  river  to  Jefferson  City, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  leading  the  movement 
in  person.  He  arrived  on  the  15th  of  June, 
and,  landing,  took  possession  of  the  town  with- 
out resistance,  and  raised  the  Union  flag  over 
the  State-house.  The  governor  and  his  ad- 
herents hurriedly  fled,  his  Secretary  of  State 
carrying  off  the  great  seal  with  which  to  cer- 
tify future  pretended  official  acts. 

But  it  is  equally  my  duty  to  advise  you  that  your 
first  allegiance  is  due  to  your  own  State,  and  that  you 
are  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  obey  the  uncon- 
stitutional edicts  of  the  military  despotism  which  has 
enthroned  itself  at  Washington,  nor  to  submit  to  the 
infamous  and  degrading  sway  of  its  wicked  minions  in 
this  State.  No  brave  and  true-hearted  Missourian  will 
obey  one  or  submit  to  the  other.  Rise,  then,  and  drive 
out  ignominiously  the  invaders  who  have  dared  to. 
desecrate  the  soil  which  your  labors  have  made  fruit- 
ful, and  which  is  consecrated  by  your  homes.  [Jack- 
son, Proclamation,  June  12,  1861.  Peckham,  "  General 
Nathaniel  Lyon,"  p.  252.] 
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There  had  been  no  time  for  the  rebellion  to 
gather  any  head  at  the  capital ;  but  at  the  town 
of  Boonville,  fifty  miles  farther  up  the  river, 
General  Price  was  collecting  some  fragments 
of  military  companies.  This  nucleus  of  op- 
position Lyon  determined  also  to  destroy. 
Leaving  but  a  slight  guard  at  the  capital,  he 
reembarked  his  force  next  day,  and  reaching 
Boonville  on  the  17th  landed  without  diffi- 
culty, and  put  the  half-formed  rebel  militia 
to  flight  after  a  spirited  but  short  skirmish. 
General  Price  prudently  kept  away  from 
the  encounter;  and  Governor  Jackson,  who 
had  come  hither,  and  who  witnessed  the 
disaster  from  a  hill  two  miles  distant,  once 
more  betook  himself  to  flight.  Two  on  the 
Union  and  fifteen  on  the  rebel  side  were 
killed. 

This  affair  at  Boonville  was  the  outbreak  of 
open  warfare  in  Missouri,  though  secret  mili- 
tary aggression  against  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  been  for  nearly  six  months  car- 
ried on  by  the  treasonable  State  officials,  aided 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  conspiracy  in  the 
cotton-States. 

The  local  State  government  of  Missouri, 
thus  broken  by  the  hostility  of  Governor  Jack- 
son and  subordinate  officials,  was  soon  regu- 
larly restored.  It  happened  that  the  Missouri 
State  convention,  chosen,  as  already  related, 
with  the  design  of  carrying  the  State  into  re- 
bellion, but  which,  unexpectedly  to  the  con- 
spirators, remained  true  to  the  Union,  had, 
on  adjourning  its  sessions  from  March  to  De- 
cember, wisely  created  an  emergency  commit- 
tee with  power  to  call  it  together  upon  any  nec- 
essary occasion.  This  committee  now  issued  its 
call,  under  which  the  convention  assembled  in 
Jefferson  City  on  the  2  2d  of  July.  Many  of  its 
members  had  joined  the  rebellion,  but  a  full 
constitutional  quorum  remained,  and  took  up 
the  task  of  reconstituting  the  disorganized  ma- 
chinery of  civil  administration.  By  a  series  of 
ordinances  it  declared  the  State  offices  vacant, 
abrogated  the  military  bill  and  other  treason- 
able legislation,  provided  for  new  elections, 
and  finally,  on  the  31st  of  July,  inaugurated  a 
provisional  government,  which  thereafter  made 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  its  official  headquarters. 
Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  a  conservative,  was  made 
governor.  He  announced  his  unconditional 
adherence  to  the  Union,  and  his  authority  was 
immediately  recognized  by  the  greater  portion 
of  the  State.  Missouri  thus  remained  through 
the  entire  war,  both  in  form  and  in  substance, 
a  State  in  the  Union. 

Nevertheless  a  considerable  minority  of  its 
population,  scattered  in  many  parts,  was 
strongly  tinctured  with  sympathy  for  the  re- 
bellion. The  conspiracy  so  long  nursed  by 
Governor  Jackson  and  his  adherents  had  taken 


deep  and  pernicious  root.  An  anomalous  con- 
dition of  affairs  suddenly  sprung  up.  Amidst 
a  strongly  dominant  loyalty  there  smoldered 
the  embers  of  rebellion,  and  during  the  whole 
civil  war  there  blazed  up  fitfully,  often  where 
least  expected,  the  flames  of  neighborhood 
strife  and  guerrilla  warfare  to  an  extent  and 
with  a  fierceness  not  equaled  in  any  other 
State.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  narrate 
how,  under  cover  of  this  sentiment,  the  lead- 
ers of  secession  bands  and  armies  made  re- 
peated and  desolating  incursions;  and  how, 
some  months  later,  Governor  Jackson  with  his 
perambulating  State  seal  set  up  a  pretended 
legislature  and  State  government,  and  the 
Confederate  authorities  at  Richmond  enacted 
the  farce  of  admitting  Missouri  to  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  It  was,  however,  from  first 
to  last,  a  palpable  sham;  the  pretended  Con- 
federate officials  in  Missouri  had  no  capital  or 
archives,  controlled  no  population,  perma- 
nently held  no  territory,  collected  no  taxes; 
and  Governor  Jackson  was  nothing  more  than 
a  fugitive  pretender,  finding  temporary  refuge 
within  Confederate  camps. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  three  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  forming  McClellan's  department,  were 
bounded  south  of  the  Ohio  River  by  the  single 
State  of  Kentucky,  stretching  from  east  to 
west,  and  occupying  at  least  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  Ohio  line.  Kentucky  was  a  slave  State. 
This  domestic  institution  allied  her  naturally 
to  the  South,  and  created  among  her  people 
a  pervading  sympathy  with  Southern  com- 
plaints and  demands.  Her  geographical  po- 
sition and  her  river  commerce  also  connected 
her  strongly  with  the  South.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  traditions  of  her  local  politics  bound 
her  indissolubly  to  the  Union.  The  fame  of 
her  great  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  rested  upon 
his  lifelong  efforts  for  its  perpetuity.  The 
compromise  of  1850,  which  thwarted  and  for 
ten  years  postponed  the  Southern  rebellion, 
was  his  crowning  political  triumph.  But 
Henry  Clay's  teaching  and  example  were 
being  warped  and  perverted.  A  feebler 
generation  of  disciples,  unable,  as  he  would 
have  done,  to  distinguish  between  honorable 
compromise  and  ruinous  concession,  under- 
took now  to  quell  war  by  refusing  to  take 
up  arms ;  desired  an  appeal  from  the  battle- 
field to  moral  suasion ;  proposed  to  preserve 
the  Government  by  leaving  revolution  un- 
checked. 

The  legislature,  though  appealing  to  the 
South  to  stay  secession,  and  though  firmly 
refusing  to  call  a  State  convention,  never- 
theless protested  against  the  use  of  force  or 
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coercion  by  the  General  Government  against 
the  seceding  States.  John  J.  Crittenden  took 
similar  ground,  counseling  Kentucky  to  stand 
the  Union  and  correctly  characterizing 
ssion  as  simple  revolution.  Nevertheless 
he  advised  against  the  policy  of  coercion,  and 
said  of  the  seceded  States,  "  Let  them  go  on 
in  peace  with  their  experiment."*  A  public 
meeting  of  leading  citizens  at  Louisville  first 
denounced  secession  and  then  denounced 
the  President  for  attempting  to  put  down 
secession.  They  apostrophized  the  flag  and 
\  ow  ed  to  maintain  the  LTnion,  but  were 
ready  to  fight  Lincoln,  f  It  makes  one 
smile  to  read  again  the  childish  contradic- 
tions which  eminent  Kentucky  statesmen 
uttered  in  all  seriousness. 

A  people  that  have  prospered  beyond  example  in 
the  records  of  time,  free  and  self-governed,  without 
oppression,  without  taxation  to  be  felt,  are  now  going 
to  cut  each  other's  throats;  and  why?  Because  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  Davis  could  n't  settle  the  etiquette 
upon  which  the  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Fort  Sumter.  % 

This  was  the  analysis  of  one.  Another  was 
equally  infelicitous : 

Why  this  war  ?  .  .  .  Because  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  country  and  Mr.  Davis  could 
not  be,  and  therefore  a  Southern  Confederacy  was  to 
be  formed  by  Southern  demagogues,  and  now  they  are 
attempting  to  drag  you  on  with  them.  .  .  .  Let  us 
not  fight  the  North  or  South,  but,  firm  in  our  position, 
tell  our  sister  border  States  that  with  them  we  will 
stand  to  maintain  the  Union,  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  uphold  our  honor  and  our  flag,  which  they  would 
trail  in  the  dust.  ...  If  we  must  fight,  let  us  fight 
Lincoln  and  not  our  Government.  $ 

The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  wTere  quite 
as  illogical.    They  declared  that 

the  present  duty  of  Kentucky  is  to  maintain  her  pres- 
ent independent  position,  taking  sides  not  with  the 
Administration,  nor  with  the  seceding  States,  but  with 
the  Union  against  them  both  ;  declaring  her  soil  to  be 
sacred  from  the  hostile  tread  of  either;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  make  the  declaration  good  with  her  strong 
ri^ht  arm.  || 

The  preposterous  assumption  was  also 
greatly  strengthened  in  the  popular  mind  by 
the  simultaneous  publication  of  an  address 
of  the  same  tenor  in  Tennessee,  from  John 
Hell  and  others.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
four  candidates  for  President  in  the  election 
of  i860  —  the  one  for  whom  .both  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  cast  their  electoral  votes;  and 
as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  "  Constitutional 
Union"  party  had  in  many  ways  reiterated 
his   and    their  devotion  to  "  the  Union,  the 


Constitution,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws."  The  address  distinctly  disapproved 
secession ;  it  condemned  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  j  it  unequivocally  avowed  the 
duty  of  Tennessee  to  resist  by  force  of  arms 
the  subjugation  of  the  South.^f  What  shall  be 
said  when  men  of  reputed  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience proclaim  such  inconsistencies  ?  All 
these  incidents  are  the  ever-recurring  signs  of 
that  dangerous  demoralization  of  public  senti- 
ment, of  that  utter  confusion  of  political  prin- 
ciples, of  that  helpless  bewilderment  of  public 
thought,  into  which  portions  of  the  country- 
had  unconsciously  lapsed. 

Governor  Magoffin  of  Kentucky  and  his 
personal  adherents  seem  to  have  been  ready 
to  rush  into  overt  rebellion.  His  official 
message  declared  that  Kentucky  would  resist 
the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  "  to  the  death,  if  necessary  " ;  that  the 
Union  had  practically  ceased  to  exist;  and  that 
she  would  not  stand  by  with  folded  arms 
while  the  seceded  States  were  being  "subju- 
gated to  an  anti-slavery  Government."  With 
open  contumacy  he  replied  to  President  Lin- 
coln's official  call,  "  Kentucky  will  furnish  no 
troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing 
her  sister  Southern  States."**  He  applied  to 
Jefferson  Davis  for  arms,  and  to  the  Louisville 
banks  for  money,  but  neither  effort  succeeded. 
The  existing  legislature  contained  too  many 
Union  members  to  give  him  unchecked  con- 
trol of  the  public  credit  of  the  State.  He  was 
therefore  perforce  driven  to  adhere  to  the 
policy  of  "  neutrality,"  as  the  best  help  he 
could  give  the  rebellion.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
not  without  power  for  mischief.  The  militia 
of  Kentucky  had  recently  been  reorganized 
under  the  personal  influence  and  direction  of 
S.  B.  Buckner,  who,  as  inspector- general,  was 
the  legal  and  actual  general-in-chief.  Buck- 
ner, like  the  governor,  ex- Vice-President 
Breckinridge,  and  others,  was  an  avowed 
"neutral  "  but  a  predetermined  rebel,  who  in 
the  following  September  entered  the  military 
service  of  Jefferson  Davis.  For  the  present 
his  occupation  was  rather  that  of  political  in- 
trigue to  forward  the  secession  of  Kentucky, 
which  he  carried  on  under  pretense  of  his  for- 
mal and  assumed  instructions  from  the  gov- 
ernor to  employ  the  "  State  Guard,"  or  rather 
its  shadow  of  authority,  to  prevent  the  vio- 
lation of  "  State  neutrality  "  by  either  the 
Southern  or  the  Northern  armies. 

The  public  declarations  and  manifestations 
in  Kentucky  were  not  reassuring  to  the  people 


*  Crittenden,  speech  before  Kentucky  legislature, 
March  26,  1861.   New  York  "Tribune,"  March  30. 

t"  Rebellion  Record.'' 

i  James  Guthrie,  speech  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  April 
18,   1861.     Ibid. 


§  Archibald  Dixon,  speech  at  Louisville,  April  18, 
[861.     Ibid. 
||  "  Rebellion  Record." 
U  Ibid. 
'**  Magoffin  to  Cameron,  April  15, 1861.  War  Records. 
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north  of  the  Ohio  line.    Governor  Morton  of 
Indiana  wrote : 

The  country  along  the  Ohio  River  bordering  on 
Kentucky  is  in  a  state  of  intense  alarm.  The  people 
entertain  no  doubt  but  that  Kentucky  will  speedily  go 
out  of  the  Union.  They  are  in  daily  fear  that  maraud- 
ing parties  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  will  plunder 
and  burn  their  towns.* 

Even  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks  this  fear 
was  not  dissipated.  General  McClellan  wrote : 

The  frontier  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  is  in  a  very  ex- 
cited and  almost  dangerous  condition.  In  Ohio  there  is 
more  calmness.  I  have  been  in  more  full  communica- 
tion with  the  people.  A  few  arms  have  been  supplied, 
and  all  means  have  been  taken  to  quiet  them  along  the 
frontier.  Special  messengers  have  reached  me  from 
the  governors  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  demanding  heavy 
guns  and  expressing  great  alarm.  I  sent  Lieutenant 
Williams  to  confer  with  Governor  Morton,  to  tell  him 
that  I  have  no  heavy  guns,  and  to  explain  to  him  the 
impropriety  of  placing  them  in  position  along  the 
frontier  just  at  the  present  time.  I  have  promised 
Governor  Yates  some  heavy  guns  at  Cairo  as  soon  as 
I  can  get  them. 

McClellan  himself  was  not  free  from  appre- 
hension : 

I  am  very  anxious  to  learn  the  views  of  the  Gen- 
eral [Scott]  in  regard  to  western  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri.  At  any  moment  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  act  in  some  one  of  these  directions.  From 
reliable  information  I  am  sure  that  the  governor  of 
Kentucky  is  a  traitor.  Buckner  is  under  his  influ- 
ence, so  it  is  necessary  to  watch  them.  I  hear  to-night 
that  one  thousand  secessionists  are  concentrating  at  a 
point  opposite  Gallipolis.    Cairo  is  threatened.! 

He  proposed,  therefore,  to  reenforce  and 
fortify  Cairo,  place  several  gunboats  on  the 
river,  and  in  case  of  need  to  cross  into  Ken- 
tucky and  occupy  Covington  Heights  for  the 
better  defense  of  Cincinnati. 

This  condition  of  affairs  brought  another 
important  question  to  final  decision.  The 
governor  of  Illinois  had  ordered  the  summary 
seizure  of  war  material  at  Cairo,  and  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  formally  approved  it.  Ordi- 
nary river  commerce  was  more  tenderly  dealt 
with.    Colonel  Prentiss  wrote  : 

No  boats  have  been  searched  unless  I  had  been  pre- 
viously and  reliably  informed  that  they  had  on  board 
munitions  of  war  destined  to  the  enemies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  all  cases  where  we  have  searched  we 
have  found  such  munitions.  My  policy  has  been  such 
that  no  act  of  my  command  could  be  construed  as  an 
insult,  or  cause  to  any  State  for  secession.  % 

But  the  threatening  demonstrations  from 
the  South  were  beginning  to  show  that  this 
was  a  dangerous  leniency.    McClellan  there- 

*  Morton  to  Cameron,  April  28, 1861.  War  Records, 
t  McClellan   to   Townsend,    May    10,   1S61.     War 
Records. 
X  Prentiss  to  Headquarters. 

%  McClellan  to  Scott,  May  7,  1861.    War  Records. 
||  Townsend  to  McClellan,  May  8,  1861.  Ibid. 


fore  asked  explicitly  whether  provisions  des- 
tined for  the  seceded  States  or  for  the  Southern 
army  should  longer  be  permitted  to  be  & 
to  which  an  official  order  came  on  May  8: 
"  Since  the  order  of  the  2d,  the  Secretary  of 
War  decides  that  provisions  must  be  stopped 
at  Cairo."  || 

In  reality  matters  in  Kentucky  were  not 
quite  so  bad  as  they  appeared  to  the  public 
eye.  With  sober  second  thought,  the  underly 
ing  loyalty  of  her  people  began  to  assert  itself. 
Breckinridge  and  his  extreme  Southern  d<K  - 
trines  had  received  only  a  little  more  than 
one-third  the  votes  of  the  State.fl  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  and  had  been  a 
consistent  Whig ;  their  strong  clanship  could 
not  quite  give  him  up  as  hopelessly  lost  in 
abolitionism.  Earnest  Unionists  also  quickly 
perceived  that  "  armed  neutrality  "  must  soon 
become  a  practical  farce  \  many  of  them  from 
the  first  used  it  as  an  artful  contrivance  to  kill 
secession.  The  legislature  indeed  declared 
for  "  strict  neutrality,"  and  approved  the  gov- 
ernor's refusal  to  furnish  troops  to  the  Presi- 
dent.** Superficially,  this  was  placing  the  State 
in  a  contumacious  and  revolutionary  attitude. 
But  this  official  action  was  not  a  true  expo- 
nent of  the  public  feeling.  The  undercurrent 
of  political  movement  is  explained  by  a  letter 
of  John  J.  Crittenden,  at  that  time  the  most 
influential  single  voice  in  the  State.  On  the 
17th  of  May  he  wrote  to  General  Scott : 

The  position  of  Kentucky,  and  the  relation  she  oc- 
cupies toward  the  government  of  the  Union,  is  not,  I 
fear,  understood  at  Washington.  It  ought  to  be  well 
understood.  Very  important  consequences  may  depend 
upon  it  and  upon  her  proper  treatment.  Unfortunately 
for  us,  our  governor  does  not  sympathize  with  Ken- 
tucky in  respect  to  the  secession.  His  opinions  and 
feelings  incline  him  strongly  to  the  side  of  the  South. 
His  answer  to  the  requisition  for  troops  was  in  its 
terms  hasty  and  unbecoming,  and  does  not  correspond 
with  usual  and  gentlemanly  courtesy.  But  while  she 
regretted  the  language  of  his  answer,  Kentucky  acqui- 
esced in  his  declining  to  furnish  the  troops  called  for, 
and  she  did  so,  not  because  she  loved  the  Union  the  less, 
but  she  feared  that  if  she  had  parted  with  those  troops, 
and  sent  them  to  serve  in  your  ranks,  she  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  secessionists  at  home  and 
severed  from  the  Union;  and  it  was  to  preserve, sub- 
stantially and  ultimately,  our  connection  with  the  Union 
that  induced  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  partial  infraction 
of  it  by  our  governor's  refusal  of  the  troops  required. 
This  was  the  most  prevailing  and  general  motive.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  strong  indisposition  of  our  peo- 
ple to  a  civil  war  with  the  South,  and  the  apprehended 
consequences  of  a  civil  war  within  our  State  and  among 
our  own  people.  I  could  elaborate  and  strengthen  all 
this,  but  I  will  leave  the  subject  to  your  own  reflection  : 
with  this  only  remark,  that  I  think  Kentucky's  excuse 
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is  a  good  one,  and  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
implicated  case,  she  is  rendering  better  service  in 
her  present  position  than  she  could  by  becoming  an 
active  party  in  the  contest.* 

In  truth.  Kentucky  was  undergoing  a  severe 
political  struggle.  The  governor  was  constantly 
stimulating  the  revolutionary  sentiment.  The 
legislature  had  once  more  met,  on  May  6,  be- 
ing a  second  time  convened  in  special  session 
by  the  governor's  proclamation.  The  gov- 
ernor's special  message  now  boldly  accused 
the  President  of  usurpation,  and  declared  the 
Constitution  violated,  the  Government  sub- 
verted, the  Union  broken.  He  again  urged 
that  the  State  be  armed  and  a  convention  be 
called.  It  was  these  more  radical  and  dan- 
gerous measures  which  the  Union  members 
warded  oft"  with  a  legislative  resolution  of 
"  neutrality."  So  also  the  military  bill  which 
was  eventually  passed  was  made  to  serve  the 
Union  instead  of  the  secession  cause.  A  Union 
Board  of  Commissioners  was  provided  to  con- 
trol the  governor's  expenditures  under  it.  A 
"  Home  Guard"  was  authorized,  to  check  and 
offset  Buckner's  "State  Guard"  of  rebellious 
proclivities.  Privates  and  officers  of  both  or- 
ganizations were  required  to  swear  allegiance 
to  both  the  State  and  the  Union.  Finally,  it 
provided  that  the  arms  and  munitions  should 
be  used  neither  against  the  United  States  nor 
against  the  Confederate  States,  unless  to  pro- 
tect Kentucky  against  invasion.  Such  an  atti- 
tude of  qualified  loyalty  can  only  be  defended 
by  the  plea  of  its  compulsory  adoption  as  a 
lesser  evil.  But  it  served  to  defeat  the  con- 
spiracy to  assemble  a  "sovereignty  conven- 
tion" to  inaugurate  secession;  and  the  progress 
of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  from  its  "  anti- 
coercion  "  protest  in  January  to  its  merely 
defensive  "  neutrality  "  resolutions  and  laws  in 
May,  was  an  immense  gain. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  Lin- 
coln felt  that  Kentucky  would  be  a  turning 
weight  in  the  scale  of  war.  He  believed  he 
knew  the  temper  and  fidelity  of  his  native 
State,  and  gave  her  his  special  care  and  con- 
fident e.  Though  Governor  Magoffin  refused 
him  troop-,  there  came  to  him  from  private 
he  unmistakable  assurance  that  many 
Kentuckians  were  ready  to  fight  for  the  Union. 
His  early  and  most  intimate  personal  friend, 
Joshua  F.  Speed,  was  now  an  honored  and 
influential  citizen  of  Louisville.  At  Washing- 
ton also  he  had  taken  into  a  cordial  acquaint- 
anceship a  characteristic  Kcntuckian,  William 
on,  a  young,  brave,  and  energetic  lieuten- 
ant of  the  United  States  Navy.  Nelson  saw 
his  usefulness,  and  perhaps  also  his  opportu- 
nity, in  an  effort  to  redeem  his  State,  rather  than 
in  active  service  on  the  quarter-deck.  He  pos- 
sessed the  social  gifts,  the  free  manners,  the 


impulsive  temperament  peculiar  to  the  South. 
Mr.  Lincoln  gave  him  leave  of  absence,  and 
sent  him  to  Kentucky  without  instructions. 
At  the  same  time  the  President  brought  an- 
other personal  influence  to  bear.  Major  An- 
derson was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  being  a 
Kentuckian,  that  State  rang  with  the  praise 
of  his  prudence  and  valor  in  defending  Sum- 
ter. On  the  7th  of  May,  Lincoln  gave  him  a 
special  commission,  "  To  receive  into  the 
army  of  the  United  States  as  many  regiments 
of  volunteer  troops  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  from  the  western  part  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  as  shall  be  willing  to  engage  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,"  f  etc.,  and  sent 
him  to  Cincinnati,  convenient  to  both  fields 
of  labor.  These  three  persons,  Speed  and  Nel- 
son at  Louisville,  and  Anderson  within  easy 
consulting  distance,  formed  a  reliable  rallying- 
point  and  medium  of  communication  with  the 
President.  The  Unionists,  thus  encouraged, 
began  the  formation  of  Union  Clubs  and  Home 
Guards,  while  the  Government  gave  them  as- 
surance of  protection  in  case  of  need.  Wrote 
General  McClellan : 

The  Union  men  of  Kentucky  express  a  firm  de- 
termination to  fight  it  out.  Yesterday  Garrett  Davis 
told  me :  "We  will  remain  in  the  Union  by  voting  if  we 
can,  by  fighting  if  we  must,  and  if  we  cannot  hold  our 
own,  we  will  call  on  the  General  Government  to  aid  us." 
He  asked  me  what  I  would  do  if  they  called  on  me 
for  assistance,  and  convinced  me  that  the  majority  were 
in  danger  of  being  overpowered  by  a  better-armed  mi- 
nority. I  replied  that  if  there  were  time  I  would  refer 
to  General  Scott  for  orders.  If  there  were  not  time, 
that  I  would  cross  the  Ohio  with  20,000  men.  If  that 
were  not  enough,  with  30,000;  and  if  necessary,  with 
40,000 ;  but  that  I  would  not  stand  by  and  see  the  loyal 
Union  men  of  Kentucky  crushed.  I  have  strong  hopes 
that  Kentucky  will  remain  in  the  Union,  and  the  most 
favorable  feature  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  Union 
men  are  now  ready  to  abandon  the  position  of  "  armed 
neutrality,"  and  to  enter  heart  and  soul  into  the  contest 
by  our  side.  % 

In  a  short  time  Nelson  quietly  brought  five 
thousand  Government  muskets  to  Louisville, 
under  the  auspices  and  control  of  a  committee 
of  leading  citizens.  Wrote  Anderson  to  Lincoln : 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  yesterday  your  letter 
of  the  14th  [May]  introducing  Mr.  Joshua  F.  Speed, 
and  giving  me  instructions  about  issuing  arms  to  our 
friends  in  Kentucky.  I  will  carefully  attend  to  the 
performance  of  that  duty.  Mr.  Speed  and  other  gen- 
tlemen for  whom  he  will  vouch,  viz.,  Hon.  James 
Guthrie,  Garrett  Davis,  and  Charles  A.  Marshall,  ad- 
vise that  I  should  not,  at  present,  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  raising  of  troops  in  Kentucky.  The  commit- 
tee charged  with  that  matter  will  go  on  with  the 
organization  and  arming  of  the  Home  Guard,  which 
they  will  see  is  composed  of  reliable  men.§ 

*  Unpublished  MS. 
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Under  date  of  May  28  Lincoln  received 
further  report  of  these  somewhat  confidential 
measures  to  counteract  the  conspiracy  in  his 
native  State : 

The  undersigned,  a  private  committee  to  distribute 
the  arms  brought  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  by  Lieu- 
tenant William  Nelson,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
among  true,  reliable  Union  men,  represent  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  of  the  United  States  Government 
that  members  of  this  Board  have  superintended  the 
distribution  of  the  whole  quantity  of  five  thousand 
muskets  and  bayonets.  We  have  been  reliably  informed 
and  believe  that  they  have  been  put  in  the  hands  of 
true  and  devoted  Union  men,  who  are  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws ;  and,  if  the  occasion  should 
arise,  to  use  them  to  put  down  all  attempts  to  take  Ken- 
tucky, by  violence  or  fraud,  out  of  the  Union.* 

The  committee  added  that  this  had  greatly 
strengthened  the  cause,  that  twenty  thousand 
more  could  be  safely  intrusted  to  the  Union 
men,  who  were  applying  for  them  and  eager  to 
get  them,  and  recommended  that  this  system 
of  arming  Kentucky  be  resumed  and  widely 
extended.! 

The  struggle  between  treason  and  loyalty 
in  the  Kentucky  legislature  had  consumed 
the  month  of  May,  ending,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
decided  advantages  gained  for  the  Union,  and 
attended  by  the  important  understanding  and 
combination  between  prominent  Kentucky 
citizens  and  President  Lincoln  whereby  the 
loyalists  were  furnished  with  arms  and  as- 
sured of  decisive  military  support.  The  Ken- 
tucky legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on  May 
24,  and  the  issue  was  thereupon  transferred 
to  the  people  of  the  State.  The  contest  took 
a  double  form  :  first  an  appeal  to  the  ballot  in 
an  election  for  members  of  Congress,  which 
the  President's  call  for  a  special  session  on  the 
4th  of  July  made  necessary.  A  political  cam- 
paign ensued  of  uuiversal  and  intense  excite- 
ment. Whatever  the  Union  sentiment  of  the 
State  had  hitherto  lacked  of  decision  and  bold- 
ness was  largely  aroused  or  created  by  this  con- 
test. The  Unionists  achieved  a  brilliant  and 
conclusive  triumph.  The  election  was  held  on 
the  20th  of  June,  and  nine  out  of  the  ten  Con- 
gressmen chosen  were  outspoken  loyalists. 

The  second  phase  of  the  contest  was,  that 
it  evoked  a  partial  show  of  military  force  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  The  military  bill 
passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  May  session 
provided  for  organizing  "  Home  Guards  "  for 
local  defense.  Whether  by  accident  or  design, 
Buckner's  old  militia  law  to  organize  the 
"  State  Guards  "  had  required  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance from  the  officers  only.     The  new  law 

*  The  report  was  signed  by  C.  A.  Wickliffe,  Garrett 
Davis,  J.  H.  Garrard,  J.  Harlan,  James  Speed,  and 
Thornton  F.Marshall;  and  also  indorsed  by  J.  F.  Rob- 
inson, W.  B.  Houston,  J.  K.  Goodloe,  T.  B.  Brunner, 
and  J.  F.  Speed. 
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required  all  the  members  to  swear  fidelity  to 
both  Kentucky  and  the  United  States,  and  a 
refusal  terminated  their  membership.  J  This 
searching  touchstone  at  once  instituted  a 
process  of  separating  patriots  from  traitor  . 
The  organization  of  Home  Guards  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  State  Guards  went  on 
simultaneously.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
correct  to  say  disorganization  of  the  State- 
Guards  ;  for  many  loyal  members  took  advan- 
tage of  the  requirement  to  abandon  the  corps 
and  to  join  the  Home  Guards,  while  disloyal 
ones  seized  the  same  chance  to  go  to  rebel 
camps  in  the  South;  and  under  the  action  of 
both  public  and  private  sentiment  the  State 
Guards  languished  and  the  Home  Guards  grew 
in  numerical  strength  and  moral  influence. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  third  military  organization, 
Kentuckians  were  enlisting  directly  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States.  Even  before  the 
already  mentioned  commission  to  Anderson, 
Colonels  Guthrie  and  WoodrufThad  established 
"  Camp  Clay,"  on  the  Ohio  shore  above  Cin- 
cinnati, where  a  number  of  Kentuckians  joined 
a  yet  larger  proportion  of  Ohioans,  and  were 
mustered  into  the  three-months'  service  as  the 
1st  and  2d  regiments  Kentucky  Volunteer 
Infantry.§  These  regiments  were  afterward 
reorganized  for  the  three-years' service;  and 
this  time,  mainly  filled  with  real  Kentuckians, 
were  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  June  remustered 
under  their  old  and  now  entirely  appropriate 
designations.  About  this  time  also  State  Sena- 
tor Rousseau,  who  had  made  a  brilliant  Union 
record  in  the  legislature,  obtained  authority 
to  raise  a  brigade.  On  consulting  with  the 
Union  leaders,  it  was  resolved  still  to  humor 
the  popular  "  neutrality  "  foible  till  after  the 
congressional  election;  and  to  this  end  he 
established  "  Camp  Joe  Holt,"  on  the  In- 
diana shore,  where  he  gathered  his  recruits.  || 
The  same  policy  kept  the  headquarters  of 
Anderson  yet  in  Cincinnati. 

With  the  favorable  change  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  the  happy  issue  of  the  congres- 
sional election,  the  Union  men  grew  bolder. 
Nelson  had  all  this  while  been  busy,  and  had 
secretly  appointed  the  officers  and  enrolled 
the  recruits  for  four  regiments  from  central 
Kentucky.  At  the  beginning  of  Jul}"  he  threw 
off  further  concealment,  and  suddenly  assem- 
bled his  men  in  "  Camp  Dick  Robinson," 
which  he  established  between  Danville  and 
Lexington.  His  regiments  were  only  partly 
full  and  indifferently  armed,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  proper  arms  to  his  camp  was  persist- 

%  Act  of  May  24,  1S61.  "  Session  Laws/'  p.  6. 
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ently  opposed  by  rebel  intrigue,  threats,  and 
forcible  demonstrations.  Nevertheless  the 
camp  held  firm,  and  by  equal  alertness  and 
courage  secured  its  guns,  and  so  far  sustained 
and  strengthened  the  loyal  party  that  at  the 
general  election  of  the  5th  of  August  a  new 
legislature  was  chosen  giving  the  Union  mem- 
bers a  majority  of  three-fourths  in  each  branch. 

Thus  in  a  long  and  persistent  contest,  ex- 
tending from  January  to  August,  the  secession 
conspirators  of  Kentucky,  starting  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  governor's  cooperation,  military 
control,  and  general  acceptance  of  the  "  neu- 
trality "  delusion,  were,  nevertheless,  outgen- 
eraled and  completely  baffled.  Meanwhile  the 
customary  usurpations  had  carried  Tennessee 
into  active  rebellion;  and  now,  despairing  of 
success  by  argument  and  intrigue,  and  inspir- 
ited by  the  rebel  success  at  Bull  Run,  the 
local  conspiracy  arranged  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  military  force.  On  the  1 7  th  of  August 
the  conspirators  assembled  in  caucus  in  Scott 
county,*  and,  it  is  alleged,  arranged  a  three- 
fold programme :  first,  the  governor  should 
officially  demand  the  removal  of  Union  camps 
and  troops  from  the  State;  secondly,  under 
pretense  of  a  popular  "  peace  "  agitation,  a 
revolutionary  rising  in  aid  of  secession  should 
take  place  in  central  Kentucky ;  thirdly,  a  sim- 
ultaneous invasion  of  rebel  armies  from  Ten- 
nessee should  crown  and  secure  the  work. 

Whether  or  not  the  allegation  was  literally 
true,  events  developed  themselves  in  at  least 
an  apparent  conformity  to  the  plan.  Governor 
Magoffin  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President,  un- 
der date  of  August  19,  urging  "the  removal 
from  the  limits  of  Kentucky  of  the  military 
force  now  organized  and  in  camp  within  the 
State."  In  reply  to  this,  President  Lincoln, 
on  August  24,  wrote  the  governor  a  temper- 
ate but  emphatic  refusal : 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  military  force 
in  camp  within  Kentucky,  acting  by  authority  of 
the  United  States,  which  force  is  not  very  large,  and 
is  not  now  being  augmented.  I  also  believe  that 
arms  have  been  furnished  to  this  force  by  the 
United  States.  I  also  believe  this  force  consists  exclu- 
of  Kentuckians,  having  their  camp  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  their  own  homes,  and  not  assailing  or 
menacing  any  of  the  good  people  of  Kentucky.  In  all 
I  have  done  in  the  premises  I  have  acted  upon  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  many  Kentuckians,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  what  I  believed,  and  still  believe,  to  be  the 
wish  of  a  mnjority  of  all  the  Union-loving  people  of 
Kentucky.  While  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject 
with  many  eminent  men  of  Kentucky,  including  a  large 
majority  of  her  members  of  Congress,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  any  one  of  them  or  any  other  person,  except 
your  Excellency  and  the  bearer  of  your  Excellency's 
letter,  has  urged  me  to  remove  the  military  force  from 
Kentucky,  or  to  disband  it.  One  other  very  worthy 
citizen  of  Kentucky  did  solicit  me  to  have  the  augment- 
ing of  the  force  suspended  for  a  time.  Taking  all  the 
means  within  my  reach  to  form  a  judgment,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  popular  wish  of  Kentucky  that  this 


force  shall  be  removed  beyond  her  limits,  and  with  this 
impression  I  must  respectfully  decline  to  so  remove 
it.  I  most  cordially  sympathize  with  your  Excellency 
in  the  wish  to  preserve  the  peace  of  my  own  native 
State,  Kentucky.  It  is  with  regret  I  search  and  cannot 
find  in  your  not  very  short  letter  any  declaration  or 
intimation  that  you  entertain  any  desire  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Eederal  Union. 

The  other  features  of  the  general  plot  suc- 
ceeded no  better  than  Magoffin's  application 
to  Lincoln.  Three  public  demonstrations  were 
announced,  in  evident  preparation  and  prompt- 
ing of  a  popular  rebel  uprising  in  central  Ken- 
tucky. Under  pretense  of  an  ovation  to 
Vallandigham,  an  Ohio  congressman  and 
Democratic  politician,  who  had  already  made 
himself  notorious  by  speeches  of  a  rebel  ten- 
dency, a  meeting  was  held  in  Owen  county 
on  September  5.  On  September  10  a  large 
"peace"  mass  meeting  was  called  at  Frank- 
fort, the  capital,  to  overawe  the  newly  assem- 
bled loyal  legislature.  Still  a  third  gathering, 
of  "States  Rights"  and  "peace"  men,  was 
called  at  Lexington  on  September  20,  to  hold 
a  camp  drill  of  several  days,  under  supervision 
of  leading  secessionists.t 

The  speeches  and  proceedings  of  these 
treacherous  "peace"  meetings  sufficiently  re- 
vealed their  revolutionary  object.  They  were 
officered  and  managed  by  men  whose  prior 
words  and  acts  left  no  doubt  of  their  sympa- 
thies and  desires,  and  the  most  conspicuous  of 
whom  were  soon  after  in  important  stations 
of  command  in  the  rebel  armies.  The  reso- 
lutions were  skillfully  devised:  though  the 
phraseology  was  ambiguous,  the  arrangement 
and  inference  led  to  one  inevitable  conclusion. 
The  substance  and  process  were :  Firstly,  that 
peace  should  be  maintained ;  secondly,  to  main- 
tain peace  we  must  preserve  neutrality ;  thirdly, 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  neutrality  to  tax 
the  State  "for  a  cause  so  hopeless  as  the  mili- 
tary subjugation  of  the  Confederate  States  " ; 
fourthly,  that  a  truce  be  called  and  commission- 
ers appointed  to  treat  for  a  permanent  peace. 

At  the  larger  gatherings,  where  the  proceed- 
ings were  more  critically  scanned,  prudence 
dictated  that  they  should  refrain  from  defi- 
nite committal ;  but  at  some  of  the  smaller 
preliminary  meetings  the  full  purpose  was 
announced  "  that  the  recall  of  the  invading 
armies,  and  the  recognition  of  the  separate  in- 
dependence of  the  Confederate  States,  is  the 
true  policy  to  restore  peace  and  preserve  the 
relations  of  fraternal  love  and  amity  between 
the  States." 

While  these  peace  meetings  were  in  course 
of  development,  the  second  branch  of  the  plot 
was  not  neglected.    In  the  county  of  Owen  an 

*  "Danville  Quarterly  Review,"  June,  1862. 
t  "  Danville  Quarterly  Review,"June  and  September, 
1862,  pp.  245,  381,  385,  and  388. 
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insurrectionary  force  was  being  organized  by 
Humphrey  Marshall.  There  was  no  conceal- 
ment of  his  purpose  to  march  upon  Frankfort, 
where  the  legislature  of  the  State  had  lately 
met,  and  by  force  of  arms  to  scatter  it  and 
break  up  the  session.  Senator  Garrett  Davis  of 
Kentucky  related  the  attendant  circumstances 
in  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate : 

I  reached  there  to  attend  a  session  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  on  the  very  evening  that  it  was  said  Hum- 
phrey Marshall  was  to  make  his  incursion  into  Frank- 
lin county,  and  to  storm  the  capital.  Some  members, 
especially  secession  members  of  the  legislature,  and 
some  citizens  of  the  town  of  Frankfort,  and  one  or  two 
judges  of  our  Court  of  Appeals,  left  Frankfort  hurriedly 
in  the  expectation  that  it  was  to  be  sacked  that  night 
by  Humphrey  Marshall's  insurgent  hosts.  I  myself, 
with  other  gentlemen,  provided  ourselves  with  arms 
to  take  part  in  the  defense  of  the  legislature  and  the 
capital  of  the  State.  We  sent  to  Lexington,  where 
there  were  encamped  three  to  five  hundred  Union 
troops,  who  had  been  enlisted  in  the  Union  service  for 
the  defense  of  the  legislature  and  the  capital  of  our 
State,  and  had  them  brought  down  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning.* 

As  events  progressed,  both  these  branches 
of  the  plot  signally  failed.  The  peace  meet- 
ings did  not  result  in  a  popular  uprising ;  they 
served  only  to  show  the  relative  weakness  of 
the  secession  conspiracy.  Such  manifestations 
excited  the  Union  majority  to  greater  vigi- 
lance and  effort,  and  their  preparation  and 
boldness  overawed  the  contemplated  insur- 
rectionary outbreak.  A  decisive  turn  of  affairs 
had  indeed  come,  but  armed  conflict  was 
avoided.  Instead  of  the  Union  legislature 
being  driven  from  the  capital  and  dispersed, 
Vice-President  Breckinridge,  General  Buckner, 
William  Preston,  and  other  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy soon  after  hurriedly  left  Kentucky 
with  their  rebellious  followers  and  joined  the 
Confederate  army,  just  beyond  the  Tennessee 
border,  to  take  part  in  the  third  branch  of  the 
plot, —  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  Kentucky 
at  three  different  points. 


THE    CONFEDERATE    MILITARY    LEAGUE. 

It  was  constantly  assumed  that  secession 
was  a  movement  of  the  entire  South.  The  fal- 
lacy of  this  assumption  becomes  apparent  when 
we  remember  the  time  required  for  the  full  or- 
ganization and  development  of  the  rebellion. 
From  the  1 2  th  of  October,  when  Governor  Gist 
issued  his  proclamation  convening  the  South 
Carolina  legislature  to  inaugurate  secession, 
to  January  26,  when  Louisiana  passed  her  se- 
cession ordinance,  is  a  period  of  three  and 
a  half  months.  In  this  first  period,  as  it  may 
be  called,  only  the  six  cotton- States  reached 
a  positive  attitude  of  insurrection ;  and  they, 

*  Garrett  Davis,  Senate  speech,  March  13,  1862. 
"  Congressional  Globe,"  p.  12 14. 


as  is  believed,  by  less  than  a  majority  of  their 
citizens.  Texas,  the  seventh,  did  not  finally 
join  them  till  a  week  later.  During  all  this 
time  the  eight  remaining  slave  States,  with 
certainly  as  good  a  claim  to  be  considered  the 
voice  of  the  South,  earnestly  advised  and  pro- 
tested against  the  precipitate  and  dangerou: 
step.  But  secession  had  its  active  partisans 
in  them.  As  in  the  cotton-States,  their  several 
capitals  were  the  natural  centers  of  disunion ; 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  their  State  officials 
held  radical  opinions  on  the  slavery  question. 
With  the  gradual  progress  of  insurrection 
therefore  in  the  extreme  South  four  of  the 
interior  slave  States  gravitated  into  secession. 
Their  change  was  very  gradual;  perhaps 
principally  because  a  majority  of  their  people 
wished  to  remain  in  the  Union,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  until  by  slow  degrees  the 
public  opinion  could  be  overcome. 

The  anomalous  condition  and  course  of 
Virginia  has  already  been  described  —  its 
Union  vote  in  January,  the  apparently  over- 
whelming Union  majority  of  its  convention, 
its  vacillating  and  contradictory  votes  during 
February  and  March,  and  its  sudden  plunge 
into  a  secession  ordinance  and  a  military  league 
with  Jefferson  Davis  immediately  after  the 
Sumter  bombardment.  The  whole  develop- 
ment of  the  change  is  explained  when  we  re- 
member that  Richmond  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  centers  of  secession  conspiracy  since 
the  Fremont  and  Buchanan  campaign  of 
1856. 

In  the  other  interior  slave  States  the  seces- 
sion movement  underwent  various  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  obstacles  which  its 
advocates  encountered.  North  Carolina,  it  will 
be  remembered,  gave  a  discouraging  answer 
to  the  first  proposal,  and  the  earliest  demon- 
strations of  the  conspiracy  elicited  no  popular 
response.  On  the  9th  and  10th  of  January  an 
immature  combination  of  State  troops  and  citi- 
zens seized  Forts  Caswell  and  Johnston,  but 
the  governor  immediately  ordered  their  res- 
toration to  the  Federal  authorities.  The  gov- 
ernor excused  the  hostile  act  by  alleging  the 
popular  apprehension  that  Federal  garrisons 
were  to  be  placed  in  them,  and  earnestly  dep- 
recated any  show  of  coercion.!  He  received 
a  conciliatory  response  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment (January  15,  1861)  that  no  occupation 
of  them  was  intended  unless  they  should  be 
threatened.  % 

Nevertheless  conspiracy  continued,  and. 
as  usual,  under  the  guise  of  solicitude  for 
peace ;  and  in  a  constant  clamor  for  additional 
guarantees,  the  revolutionary  feeling  was  aug- 
mented little  by  little.    There  seems  to  have 

t  Ellis  to  Buchanan,  Jan.  12,  1S61.     War  Records. 
X  Holt  to  Ellis,  Jan.  15,  1861.   Ibid. 
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been  great  fluctuation  of  public  opinion.  A  con- 
vention was  ordered  by  the  legislature  and  sub- 
sequently voted  down  at  the  polls.  Commis- 
sioners were  sent  to  the  peace  convention  at 
Washington,  and  also  to  the  provisional  rebel 
Congress  at  Montgomery,  with  instructions 
limiting  their  powers  to  an  effort  at  mediation. 
At  the  same  time  the  North  Carolina  House 
passed  a  unanimous  resolution  that  if  recon- 
ciliation  tailed,  North  Carolina  must  go  with 
the  slave  States.  Next  a  military  bill  was 
passed  to  reorganize  the  militia,  and  arm  ten 
thousand  volunteers.*  In  reality  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  struggle  which  took 
place  elsewhere;  the  State  officials  and  radi- 
cal politicians  favoring  secession,  and  the  peo- 
ple clinging  to  the  Union,  but  yielding  finally 
to  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  their  leaders.  When 
Sumter  was  bombarded  and  President  Lincoln 
called  for  troops,  the  governor  threw  his 
whole  influence  and  authority  into  the  insur- 
rectionary movement.  He  sent  an  insulting 
refusal  to  Washington,!  and  the  next  day 
ordered  his  State  troops  to  seize  Forts  Caswell 
and  Johnston.  A  week  later  (April  22)  he 
seized  the  Fayetteville  arsenal,  containing 
37,000  stands  of  arms,  3000  kegs  of  powder, 
and  an  immense  supply  of  shells  and  shot.  We 
may  also  infer  that  he  was  in  secret  league 
with  the  Montgomery  rebellion;  for  the  rebel 
Secretary  of  War  at  once  made  a  requisition 
upon  him,  and  he  placed  his  whole  military 
preparation  at  the  service  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
sending  troops  and  arms  to  Richmond  and 
elsewhere.  It  was  a  bold  usurpation  of  ex- 
ecutive power.  Neither  legislature  nor  con- 
vention had  ordered  rebellion;  but  from  that 
time  on  the  State  was  arrayed  in  active  hos- 
tility to  the  Union.  It  was  not  till  the  1st 
of  May  that  the  legislature  for  the  second 
time  ordered  a  convention,  which  met  and 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  on  the  20th 
of  that  month,  also  formally  accepting  the  Con- 
federate States  Constitution. 

In  the  State  of  Arkansas  the  approaches  to 
ssion  were  even  slower  and  more  difficult 
than  in  North  Carolina.  There  seems  to  have 
been  little  disposition  at  first,  among  her  own 
pie  or  leaders,  to  embark  in  the  disastrous 
rtaking.    The  movement  appears  to  have 
begun  when,  on  December  20,  i860,  a 
•oner  came  from  Alabama,  and  by  an 
address  to  the  legislature  invited  Arkansas  to 
unite  in  the  movement  for  separation.    No  di- 
rect success  followed  the  request,  and  the  de- 
ceitful expedient  of  a  convention  to  ascertain 
the  will  of  the   people   was  resorted  to.    All 
parties  joined  in  this  measure;  the  fire-eaters 
to  promote  secession,  the  Unionists  to  thwart 
it.     An  election  for  or  against  a  convention 
took  place  February   18,    1861,  resulting  in 


27,412  votes  for  and  15,826  votes  against  it; 
though  as  compared  with  the  presidential 
election  it  was  estimated  that  at  least  10,815 
voters  did  not  go  to  the  polls.  At  a  later  elec- 
tion for  delegates  the  returns  indicated  a  Union 
vote  of  23,626  against  a  secession  vote  of 
17,927.  When  the  convention  was  organized, 
March  4,  1861,  the  delegates  are  reported  to 
have  chosen  Union  officers  by  a  majority  of 
six  ;  %  many  of  the  delegates  must  have  already 
betrayed  their  constituents  by  a  change  of 
front.  Revolutionary  tricks  had  been  em- 
ployed, the  United  States  arsenal  at  Little 
Rock  had  been  seized  (February  8),  and  the 
ordnance  stores  at  Napoleon  (February  12), 
while  no  doubt  the  insurrectionary  influences 
from  the  neighboring  cotton-States  were  in- 
definitely multiplied.  With  all  this  the  progress 
of  the  conspirators  was  not  rapid.  A  condi- 
tional secession  ordinance  was  voted  down  by 
the  convention,  39  to  35.  This  ought  to  have 
effectually  killed  the  movement ;  but  it  shows 
the  greater  aggressiveness  and  persistence  of 
the  secession  leaders,  that,  instead  of  yielding 
to  their  defeat,  they  kept  alive  their  scheme, 
by  the  insidious  proposal  to  take  a  new  popu- 
lar vote  on  the  question  in  the  following  Au- 
gust. Meanwhile  there  were  a  continual  loss 
of  Union  sentiment  and  growth  of  secession 
excitement ;  and,  as  in  other  States,  when  the 
Sumter  catastrophe  occurred,  the  governor 
and  his  satellites  placed  the  State  in  an  atti- 
tude of  insurrection  by  the  refusal  to  comply 
with  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  and  by  hostile 
military  organization.  Thereafter  disunion  had 
a  free  course.  The  convention  was  hastily 
called  together  April  20,  and,  meeting  on 
the  6th  of  May,  immediately  passed  the  cus- 
tomary ordinance  of  secession. 

In  no  other  State  did  secession  resort  to 
such  methods  of  usurpation  as  in  Tennessee. 
The  secession  faction  of  the  State  was  insig- 
nificant in  numbers,  but  its  audacity  was  per- 
haps not  equaled  in  any  other  locality ;  and 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  Governor  Harris 
carried  the  State  into  rebellion  single  handed. 
The  whole  range  of  his  plottings  cannot,  of 
course,  be  known.  Fie  called  a  session  of 
the  legislature  January  7,  1861,  and  sent 
them  a  highly  inflammatory  message.  A  con- 
vention bill  was  passed  and  approved  Janu- 
ary 19,  1 86 1,  which  submitted  the  question 
of  "  convention  "  or  "  no  convention,"  and 
which  also  provided  that  any  ordinance  of 
disunion  should  be  ratified  by  popular  vote 
before  taking  effect.  At  the  election  held  on 
February  9  there  appeared  on  the  vote  for 
delegates  a  Union  majority  of  64,114,  and 

*  "Annual  Cyclopedia,"  1861,  p.  538. 
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against  holding  the  convention  a  majority  of 
11,875.  This  overwhelming  popular  decision 
for  a  time  silenced  the  conspirators.  The  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter  and  Lincoln's  call  for  troops 
afforded  the  governor  a  new  pretext  to  con- 
tinue his  efforts.  He  sent  the  President  a  de- 
fiant refusal,  and  responded  to  a  requisition 
from  Montgomery  for  troops,  being  no  doubt 
in  secret  league  with  the  rebellion.  In  the 
revolutionary  excitement  which  immediately 
followed,  the  governor's  official  authority,  and 
the  industrious  local  conspiracy  of  which  he 
was  the  head,  carried  all  before  them.  Since  it 
was  evident  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  con- 
vention to  do  his  bidding,  he  resolved  to  em- 
ploy the  legislature,  which  he  once  more  called 
together.  In  secret  sessions  he  was  able  to 
manipulate  it  at  his  will.  On  the  1st  of  May 
the  legislature  passed  a  joint  resolution  di- 
recting the  governor  to  appoint  commissioners 
"  to  enter  into  a  military  league  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Confederate  States,"  placing 
the  whole  force  of  the  State  at  the  control  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  on  the  7th  of  the  month 
a  formal  military  league  or  treaty  to  this  effect 
was  signed.*  Even  after  this  the  governor 
had  difficult  work.  Eastern  Tennessee  was 
pervaded  by  so  strong  a  Union  sentiment 
that  it  continued  to  labor  and  protest  against 
being  dragged  into  rebellion  contrary  to  its 
will,  but  the  opposition  was  of  little  direct 
avail.  Military  organization  had  its  grasp  on 
the  whole  State,  and  citizens  not  in  arms  had 
no  choice  but  to  submit  to  the  orders  issued 
from  Montgomery  and  Nashville. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  recital  that  the 
secession  movement  divides  itself  into  two 
distinct  periods.  The  first  group,  the  cotton- 
States,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas, 
took  action  mainly  bet  ween  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, i860,  and  February  4,  1861,  a  period  of 
a  little  more  than  three  and  a  half  months. 
The  second  group,  the  interior  slave  States, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Ar- 
kansas, was  occupied  by  the  struggle  about 
three  months  longer,  or  a  total  of  six  months 
after  Lincoln's  election.  So  also  these  two 
periods  exhibited  separate  characteristics  in 
their  formative  processes.  The  first  group,  be- 
ing more  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  spirit 
of  revolt,  and  acting  with  greater  vigor  and 
promptness,  shows  us  the  semblance  at  least  of 
voluntary  confederation,  through  its  Provis- 
ional Congress  at  Montgomery.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  action  of  the  four  interior  slave  States 
*  "  Rebellion  Record." 


was,  in  each  case,  with  more  or  less  distinctness 
at  first,  merely  that  of  joining  the  original  nu- 
cleus in  a  military  league,  in  which  the  excite- 
ment of  military  preparation  and  allurement 
of  military  glory,  not  the  consideration  of 
political  expediency,  turned  the  scale. 

There  remained  still  the  third  group,  con- 
sisting of  the  border  slave  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  conspirators  to  involve  Maryland 
in  secession  have  already  been  detailed,  as 
well  as  the  persistence  they  employed  to  gain 
control  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  In  these 
three  States,  however,  the  attempt  failed  be- 
cause of  the  direct  and  indirect  military  sup- 
port which  the  Government  was  able  to  give 
immediately  to  the  Union  sentiment  and  or- 
ganizations. Had  it  been  possible  to  extend 
the  same  encouragement  and  help  to  Arkan- 
sas and  Tennessee,  they  also  might  have  been 
saved.  This  becomes  more  apparent  when 
we  remember  how  quickly  half  of  Virginia 
was  reclaimed  and  held  steadfastly  loyal  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  remaining  slave  State,  Del- 
aware, was  so  slightly  tainted  with  treason 
that  her  attitude  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
been  in  doubt;  moreover,  her  geographical 
position  threw  her  destiny  inseparably  with 
the  free  States. 

The  adhesion  which  we  have  described 
of  the  four  interior  slave  States  of  Virginia. 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  to 
the  Confederate  States  at  once  wholly  changed 
the  scope  and  resources  of  the  rebellion.  It 
extended  its  territorial  area  nearly  one-third, 
and  almost  doubled  its  population  and  re- 
sources. It  could  now  claim  to  be  a  compact 
nation  of  eleven  States,  with  a  territory  more 
than  double  the  size  of  any  European  nation 
except  Russia,  and  with  a  population  of  five 
and  a  half  millions  of  whites  and  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  blacks.  It  had  a  long  sea-coast, 
several  fine  harbors,  and  many  navigable 
rivers.  It  contained  a  great  variety  of  lands, 
important  diversities  of  climate,  and  a  wide 
range  of  agricultural  products.  Its  country 
was  as  yet  sparsely  inhabited,  and  was  known 
to  include  very  considerable  mineral  wealth, 
while  its  manufacturing  capabilities  were  al- 
most wholly  untouched.  The  exultation  and 
enthusiastic  prophecies  of  the  rebel  chiefs 
at  the  successful  beginning  of  their  daring- 
project  were  perhaps  not  unnatural  when  we 
reflect  that  their  mischievous  design  and  repre- 
hensible cause  had  secured  the  support  of  such 
fair  and  substantial  elements  of  national  great- 
ness and  power. 
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LINCOLN1    AND    BOB. 


AST  by  the  "  City  Hotel  " 
in  Moscow  stood  a  beech- 
tree,  as  we  have  said,  and 
under  this  tree  were  two 
or  three  benches.  This  um- 
brageous spot  was  the  cool 
and  favorite  loafing-place 
of  the  villagers,  the  tryst- 
ing-place  for  making  bargains  or  meeting 
friends.  The  ground  was  beaten  by  many  feet 
to  the  hardness  of  a  floor,  and  the  village  boys 
delighted  to  play  marbles  in  this  convenient 
spot.  Their  cries  of  "  rounses,"  "  taw,"  "  dubs," 
"  back  licks,"  and  "  vent  "  might  often  be  heard 
there  before  and  after  school  hours.  On  one 
of  these  benches  under  the  beech-tree  Bob 
McCord  had  an  interview  with  Tom  Grayson's 
lawyer,  according  to  appointment,  on  the  day 
of  Lincoln's  return  from  court  at  Perrysburg. 
"  What 's  this  about  lynching  Tom  ?  "  Lin- 
coln inquired.  "  A  lot  of  fellows  rode  into 
Perrysburg  looking  for  him  last  Thursday 
night." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bob,  with  a  hearty  chuckle ;  "  I 
put  'em  onto  that  air  track  myself.  They  wuz 
comin'  down  h-yer,  but  I  made  'em  think  't 
Tom  wuz  moved  to  Perrysburg." 

'•Are  they  going  to  try  it  again?"  asked 
Lincoln. 

':  Not  right  off;  they  're  sort-uh  discairaged 
like.  A  few  uv  'em  wuz  cocked  un  primed  to 
a  Sunday  night, —  sech  uv  'em  as  had  n't 
gin  it  up  arter  ridin'  over  to  Perrysburg, — but 
we  fooled  'em  ag'in.  Pete  Markham,  the  dep- 
uty sher'f,  jes  sidled  over  to  camp-meetin'  un 
let  on  't  he  wuz  a-lookin'  fer  somebody  what 
knowed  sum  pin  about  a  young  feller  weth  red 
whiskers  un  one  eye  a  leetle  crossed-like.  Ma- 
gill,  the  clerk,  went  over  to  camp-meetin'  un 
down  onto  the  Run,  un  gin  it  out  on  the  sly 
like  zif  he  could  n'  keep  it  in,  that  they  'd  dis- 
kivered  the  tracks  uv  a  young  feller  from  an- 
other k-younty  weth  red  whiskers,  un  so  on, 
that  had  done  the  shootin'.  The  story  run  like 
a  perrary  lire  in  a  high  wind  un  sort-uh  mixed 
'em  up  in  the'r  minds,  like.  I  've  got  it  fixed 
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so  as  they  can't  come  down  unbeknownst  to 
me;  un  ef  wust  comes  to  wust,  w'y,  I  've  got 
my  eye  sot  onto  a  crowbar." 

"  A  crowbar  ?  What  could  you  do  with  a 
crowbar,  Bob  ?  "  asked  Lincoln,  with  a  puzzled 
contraction  of  the  brows.  "  You  would  n't  try 
to  whale  the  whole  crowd  with  it,  would  you  ?  " 

"  W'y,  Abe,  I  'low,  ef  a  rale  tight  pinch 
comes,  to  try  a  tussle  weth  that  air  jail.  I  don't 
know  's  I  could  prize  out  one  uv  them  air  iron 
grates,  but  ef 't  wuz  to  come  to  that,  I  'd  try  to 
git  Tom  out  uv  harm's  way.  You  say  the 
word  un  I  '11  find  some  way  to  let  'im  out 
anyhow." 

"No,  no;  don't  do  that.  If  he  runs  away 
he  '11  be  caught,  and  then  he  '11  be  sure  to  be 
lynched,  or  hanged.  Let  me  try  the  law  first, 
and  then  it  '11  be  time  enough  to  use  crow- 
bars afterward  if  I  fail.  Do  you  know  Dave 
So  vine  ?  " 

"  When  I  see  'im.  He  's  an  ornery  kind  uv 
a  cuss.    I  don't  know  's  he  rickollecks  me." 

"  So  much  the  better  if  he  does  n't.  You 
must  get  him  to  tell  you  all  about  the  shoot- 
ing—  his  story  of  it.  Get  him  to  tell  more 
than  was  brought  out  at  the  inquest.  Make 
him  explain  it,  and  find  out  if  he  's  going  to 
clear  out  before  the  trial." 

"  I  heern  tell  't  he  won't  talk,"  said  Bob. 
"  Theprosecutin'  attorney 's  shut  'im  up  tight  'z 
bees-wax,  they  say." 

Lincoln  mused  awhile.  "  If  the  prosecuting 
attorney  has  shut  him  up,  you  must  open  him. 
Contrive  some  way  to  get  his  story  and  find 
out  what  he  means  to  do." 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  encounter  Dave  in 
these  days.  Since  he  had  acquired  notoriety, 
as  the  only  witness  of  the  murder,  he  had  been 
seized  with  an  unprecedented  diffidence,  and 
kept  himself  out  of  public  gaze.  The  boys 
about  the  village  conjectured  that  he  was  "lay- 
ing low  for  big  game."  Bob,  however,  had  no 
objection  to  waiting  for  Sovine's  coming.  He 
liked  this  lurking  for  prey  as  a  cat  likes  the 
watching  at  a  mouse-hole.  Besides,  loafing  of 
any  sort  suited  Big  Bob's  genius.  He  could 
sit  astride  a  barrel  on  the  shady  side  of  a  gro- 
cery for  hours  with  no  sense  of  exhaustion. 
More  than  one  day  McCord  had  passed  in 
■ggleston.     All  rights  reserved. 
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THE    ADVANCE. 

ECESSION  sophistry  about 
oppression  and  subjuga- 
tion was  sufficiently  an- 
swered by  the  practical 
logic  of  the  Southern 
States  in  collecting  armies 
and  uniting  in  military 
leagues.  Military  neces- 
sity, not  political  expediency,  was  now  the 
unavoidable  rule  of  action.  The  Washington 
authorities  had  long  foreseen  that  merely  fill- 
ing the  National  capital  with  Northern  regi- 
ments would  not  by  itself  give  security  to  the 
Government  buildings  and  archives.  The  pres- 
idential mansion,  the  Capitol,  and  the  various 
department  offices  all  lay  within  easy  reach  of 
rebel  batteries  which  might  rise  in  a  single 
night  at  commanding  points  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  from  which  hostile 
shot  and  shell  could  speedily  reduce  the  whole 
city  to  ruins.  As  early,  therefore,  as  the  3d  of 
May,  Scott  instructed  General  Mansfield,  the 
local  commander,  to  seize  and  fortify  Arlington 
Heights.  Various  causes  produced  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  design,  urgent  as  was  the  neces- 
sity; but  finally  the  needed  reinforcements 
arrived.  Under  plans  carefully  matured,  the 
Union  forces  commanded  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Irvin  McDowell  on  the  morning  of  May 
24  made  their  advance  across  the  Potomac 
River  and  entered  Virginia.  Here  was  begun 
that  formidable  system  of  earth- works,  crown- 
ing every  hill  in  an  irregular  line  for  perhaps 
ten  miles,  extending  from  the  river-bend  above 
Georgetown  to  the  bay  into  which  Hunting 
Creek  flows,  below  Alexandria,  which  consti- 
tuted such  an  immense  military  strength, 
and  so  important  a  moral  support  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and,  indeed,  to  the  Union 
sentiment  of  the  whole  country  during  the 
entire  war. 

Three  other  movements  of  troops  were  be- 
gun about  the  same  time.  General  Butler  was 
transferred  from  Baltimore  to  Fort  Monroe  to 
collect  nine  or  ten  regiments  for  aggressive 
purposes.  General  Robert  Patterson,  who 
was  organizing  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  as- 
sembled the  contingent  of  that  State  with  a 
view  to  a  movement  against  Harper's  Ferry. 


And  General  George  B.  McClellan,  appointed 
to  organize  the  contingent  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  had  his  earliest  attention  directed  to- 
ward a  movement  into  western  Virginia. 

Prompted  by  many  different  shades  of  feel- 
ing, there  now  arose  throughout  the  North 
a  demand  for  military  action  and  military  suc- 
cess. Assuming  the  undeniable  preponderance 
of  men  and  means  in  the  free  States,  public 
opinion  illogically  also  assumed  that  they 
could  be  made  immediately  victorious.  Under 
bold  head-lines  a  leading  newspaper  kept 
"The  nation's  war  cry  "  standing  in  its  col- 
umns :  "  Forward  to  Richmond !  Forward  to 
Richmond!  The  rebel  Congress  must  not  be 
allowed  to  meet  there  on  the  20th  of  July. 
By  that  date  the  place  must  be  held  by  the 
National  army !  "  f  Though  this  was  but  a  sin- 
gle voice,  it  brought  responsive  echoes  from 
all  parts  of  the  North. 

Two  months  of  the  first  three-months'  en- 
listment of  the  militia  called  into  service  were 
already  gone;  it  seemed  desirable  that  the 
remaining  third  of  their  term  should  be  util- 
ized in  an  energetic  movement.  General 
Scott's  original  idea  had  been  that  this  ener- 
getic movement  should  occur  at  Harper's 
Ferry;  but  Johnston's  evacuation  of  that  place, 
and  Patterson's  over-caution  and  defensive 
strategy,  frustrated  the  design.  Under  the  in- 
creasing political  pressure,  the  most  promising 
alternative  was  thought  to  be  a  direct  advance 
from  Washington  against  Manassas  Junction, 
the  strategical  importance  of  which  the  Con- 
federates had  instinctively  recognized,  espe- 
cially its  relation  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Colonel 
Cocke  had  written  to  Lee,  May  15 : 

These  two  columns,  one  at  Manassas  and  one  at 
Winchester,  could  readily  cooperate  and  concentrate 
upon  the  one  point  or  the  other ;  either  to  make  head 
against  the  enemy's  columns  advancing  down  the  val- 
ley, should  he  force  .Harper's  Ferry,  or  in  case  we 
repulse  him  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  Winchester  sup- 
porting column  could  throw  itself  on  this  side  of  the 
mountains  to  cooperate  with  the  column  at  Manassas. 

On  the  29th  of  June  President  Lincoln 
called  his  Cabinet  and  principal  military  offi- 
cers to  a  council  of  war  at  the  Executive 
Mansion,  to  discuss  a  campaign  against  the 
rebels  at  Manassas.  General  Scott  took  occa- 
t  "  New  York  Tribune,"  June  20,  1S61. 
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siou  to  say  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  such 
a  movement.  "  He  did  not  believe  in  a  little 
war  by  piecemeal.  But  he  believed  in  a  war 
of  large  bodies."  He  adhered  to  the  "  ana- 
conda "  policy,  and  a  decisive  campaign  down 
the  Mississippi  River  in  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter. "  We  were  to  go  down,  light  all  the  bat- 
tles that  were  necessary,  take  all  the  positions 
we  could  find  and  garrison  them,  fight  a  bat- 
\  ew  Orleans  and  win  it,  and  thus  end  the 
war."*  But  being  overruled  by  the  President 
and  Cabinet  in  favor  of  an  immediate  move- 
ment, the  old  soldier  gracefully  yielded  his 
preference,  and  gave  his  best  counsel  and  co- 
operation to  the  new  enterprise.  He  caused 
to  be  read  the  plan  matured  by  General  Mc- 
Dowell and  approved  by  himself. 

McDowell's  plan  stated  that  the  secession 
forces  then  at  Manassas  Junction,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Beauregard,  and  its  de- 
pendencies, were  estimated  at  twenty-five 
thousand.  When  threatened  they  would  call 
up  all  reinforcements  within  reach. 

If  General  T-  E.  Johnston's   force  is  kept  engaged 
bv  Major-General  Patterson,  and  Major-General  Butler 
occupies  the  force  now  in  his  vicinity,  I  think  they  will 
not  be  able  to  bring  up  more  than  ten  thousand  men. 
So  we  must  calculate    on   having   to  do  with    about 
thirty-five  thousand  men.   .   .   .   Leaving  small  garri- 
in  the  defensive  works,  I  propose  to  move  against 
Manassas  with  a  force  of  30,000  of  all  arms,  organized 
j    columns,    with    a    reserve    of    10,000.    .    .    . 
After    uniting   the    columns     this    side  of   it,  I    pro- 
pose to  attack  the    main    position    by    turning  it,   if 
ible,  so  as  to  cut  off  communications  by  rail  with 
the  South,  t 

Pefore,  however,  the  preparation  for  this 
advance  had  even  been  completed,  the  first 
campaign  of  the  war,  though  not  an  extensive 
one,  was  already  finished  with  a  decided  sue- 
to  the  Union  arms. 

When  the  Richmond  convention  by  the 
1  secession  ordinance  of  the  17th  of 
April,  and  a  few  days  later  by  a  military  league 
with  Jefferson  Davis,  literally  kidnapped  Vir- 
ginia and  transferred  her,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  rebel  government  at  Montgomery,  the 
western  half  of  the  State  rose  with  an  almost 
unanimous  protest  against  the  rude  violation 
If-government,  and  resolved  to  secede 
from  1.    A  series  of  popular  meetings 

was  held,  with  such  success  that  on  the  13th 
of  May  delegates  from  twenty-five  counties 
met  for  consultation  at  Wheeling,  and  agreed 
on  such  further  action  and  cooperation  as 
would  enable  them  to  counteract  and  escape 
the  treason  and  alienation  to  which  they  had 
been  committed  without  their  consent.  The 
leaders  made  their  designs  known  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  at  Washington,  and  to  General 
McClellan  at  Gincinnati,  commanding  the 
*  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War. 


Department  of  the  Ohio,  and  were  not  only 
assured  of  earnest  sympathy,  but  promised 
active  help  from  the  Ohio  contingent  of  three- 
months'  volunteers,  whenever  the  decisive 
moment  of  need  should  arrive.  In  conform- 
ity with  this  understanding,  an  expedition  un- 
der McClellan's  orders  moved  against  and 
dispersed  a  little  nucleus  of  rebel  troops  at 
Philippi,  in  a  secluded  mountain  valley  about 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Grafton. 

Under  shelter  and  encouragement  of  this 
initial  military  success,  the  political  scheme 
of  forming  a  new  State  proceeded  with  accel- 
erated ardor.  As  early  as  June  n  a  delegate 
convention,  representing  about  forty  counties 
lying  between  the  crest  of  the  Alleghanies 
and  the  Ohio  River,  met  and  organized  at 
Wheeling.  On  the  13th  of  June,  after  reciting 
the  various  treasonable  usurpations  of  the 
Richmond  convention  and  Governor  Letcher, 
it  adopted  a  formal  declaration  that  all  the 
acts  of  the  convention  and  the  executive  were 
without  authority  and  void,  and  declared  va- 
cated all  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
offices  in  the  State  held  by  those  "wdio  ad- 
here to  said  convention  and  executive."  On 
the  19th  of  June  an  ordinance  was  adopted 
creating  a  provisional  State  government,  un- 
der which  F.  H.  Peirpoint  was  appointed 
governor,  to  wield  executive  authority  in 
conjunction  with  an  executive  council  of  five 
members.  A  legislature  was  constituted  by 
calling  together  such  members-elect  as  would 
take  a  prescribed  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  restored  government 
of  Virginia,  and  providing  for  filling  the  va- 
cancies of  those  who  refused.  A  similar  pro- 
vision continued  or  substituted  other  State 
and  county  officers.  After  adding  sundry 
other  ordinances  to  this  groundwork  of  res- 
toration, the  convention  on  the  25th  took 
a  recess  till  August.  The  newly  constituted 
legislature  soon  met  to  enact  laws  for  the 
provisional  government;  and  on  July  9  it 
elected  two  United  States  senators,  who  were 
admitted  to  seats  four  days  later. 

So  far  the  work  was  simply  a  repudiation 
of  secession  and  a  restoration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  State  which  had  been 
usurped.  But  the  main  motive  and  purpose 
of  the  counter-revolution  was  not  allowed  to 
halt  nor  fail.  In  August  the  Wheeling  con- 
vention reassembled,  and  on  the  20th  adopt- 
ed an  ordinance  creating  the  new  State  of 
Kanawha  (afterward  West  Virginia)  and  pro- 
viding for  a  popular  vote  to  be  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing October  on  the  question  of  ratification. 

The  Richmond  government  had  no  thought 
of  surrendering  western  Virginia  to  the  Union 
without  a  struggle.  Toward  the  end  of  June 
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they  sent  General  Garnett  to  oppose  the  Fed- 
feral  forces.  He  took  position  in  a  mountain- 
pass  at  Laurel  Hill  with  3  or  4  regiments,  and 
stationed  Colonel  Pegram  in  another  pass  at 
Rich  Mountain,  17  miles  south,  with  a  regi- 
ment and  6  guns.  Early  in  July,  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  learning  the  weakness  of  the  rebels, 
resolved  to  drive  them  from  their  positions. 
He  sent  General  Morris  with  5  or  6  regiments 
against  Garnett,  and  himself  moved  with  some 
7  regiments  upon  Pegram's  intrenched  camp. 
General  Rosecrans,  commanding  McClellan's 
advance,  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
Union  mountaineer,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  locality,  who  led  a  detachment  of  1 900  men 
to  the  rear  of  the  rebel  position,  where  they 
easily  dispersed  an  outpost  of  300  men  with  2 
guns  stationed  near  the  summit.  This  victory 
made  Pegram's  position  untenable ;  and,  has- 
tily abandoning  his  intrenched  camp  and  guns, 
he  sought  to  join  Garnett  at  Laurel  Hill  by  a 
northward  march  along  the  mountain-top. 
Garnett,  however,  was  already  retreating ; 
and  Pegram,  unable  to  escape,  surrendered 
his  command  of  between  500  and  600  to  Mc- 
Clellan  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July. 

A  difficult  route  of  retreat  to  the  northward 
still  lay  open  to  Garnett,  and  he  made  diligent 
efforts  to  impede  the  pursuit,  which  was  pushed 
with  vigor.  About  noon  of  July  13  Captain 
Benham  with  three  Union  regiments  came  up 
with  the  rebel  wagon  train  at  Carrick's  Ford, 
one.  of  the  crossings  of  Cheat  River,  twenty-six 
miles  north-west  of  Laurel  Hill.  Here  Garnett 
deployed  his  rear-guard  of  a  regiment  with  three 
guns  to  protect  his  train ;  but  by  a  sharp  at- 
tack the  Union  forces  drove  the  enemy,  captur- 
ing one  of  the  guns.  In  a  desultory  skirmish 
a  little  farther  on  Garnett  himself  was  killed  by 
a  sharpshooter,  and  that  incident  terminated 
the  pursuit.  The  Unionists  secured  the  wagon 
train,  and  the  remnant  of  rebels  successfully 
continued  their  farther  retreat. 

Large  political  and  military  results  followed 
this  series  of  comparatively  slight  encounters. 
They  terminated  the  campaign  for  the  pos- 
session of  western  Virginia,  and  the  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  State  there- 
after went  on  unchecked.  The  most  important 
result  was  upon  the  personal  fortunes  of  General 
McClellan.  These  were  the  first  decided  Union 


victories  of  the  war,  and  they  were  hailed  \>y 
the  North  with  a  feeling  of  triumph  altogether 
disproportionate  to  their  real  magnitude.  When 
on  the  following  day  McClellan  summed  up  in 
a  single  laconic  dispatch*  the  scattered  and 
disconnected  incidents  of  three  different  days, 
happening  forty  miles  apart,  the  impression, 
without  design  on  his  part,  was  most  natu- 
rally produced  upon  the  authorities  and  the 
country  that  so  sweeping  and  effective  a  cam- 
paign could  only  be  the  work  of  a  military 
genius  of  the  first  order.  McClellan  was  the 
unquestioned  hero  of  the  hour.  The  eclat  of 
this  achievement  soon  called  him  to  Washing- 
ton, and  in  a  train  of  events  which  followed 
had  no  insignificant  influence  in  securing  his 
promotion,  on  the  1st  of  November  follow- 
ing, without  further  victories,  to  the  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

BULL    RUN.  t 

It  had  been  arranged  that  McDowell's  ad- 
vance against  the  enemy  at  Manassas  should 
begin  on  July  9  :  by  dint  of  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions he  was  ready  and  issued  his  marching 
orders  on  July  16.  %  But  his  organization  was 
very  imperfect  and  his  preparations  were  far 
from  complete.  Many  of  his  regiments  reached 
him  but  two  days  before,  and  some  only  on 
the  day  he  moved.  He  started  with  barely 
wagons  enough  for  his  ammunition  and  hos- 
pital supplies  ;  tents,  baggage,  and  rations  were 
to  follow.  §  The  utmost  caution  was  enjoined 
to  avoid  another  Vienna  or  Big  Bethel  disas- 
ter. Three  things,  his  marching  orders  said, 
would  be  held  unpardonable  :  First,  to  come 
upon  a  battery  or  a  breastwork  without  knowl- 
edge of  its  position.  Seco?id,  to  be  surprised. 
Thi?'d,  to  fall  back.  His  army  being  a  new, 
untried  machine,  his  men  unused  to  the  fa- 
tigues and  privations  of  a  march, progress  was 
slow.  With  a  cumbersome  movement  it  felt 
its  way  toward  Fairfax  Court  House  and  Cen- 
treville,  the  outposts  of  the  enemy  having 
sufficient  time  to  retire  as  it  advanced.  Tyler 
commanded  his  first  division,  of  4  brigades; 
Hunter  the  second  division,  of  2  brigades; 
Heintzelman  the  third  division,  of  3  bri- 
gades; and  Miles  the  fifth  division,  of  2  bri- 
gades.   The  fourth  division,  under  Runyon, 


*  HUNTSVILLE,  Va.,  July  14,  1861. 
Colonel  Townsend  :  Garnett  and  forces  routed ; 
his  baggage  and  one  gun  taken ;  his  army  demoral- 
ized ;  Garnett  killed.  We  have  annihilated  the  enemy 
in  western  Virginia,  and  have  lost  13  killed  and  not 
more  than  40  wounded.  We  have  in  all  killed  at  least 
200  of  the  enemy,  and  their  prisoners  will  amount  to  at 
least  1000.  Have  taken  seven  guns  in  all.  I  still  look 
for  the  capture  of  the  remnant  of  Garnett's  army  by 
General  Hill.  The  troops  defeated  are  the  crack  regi- 
ments of  eastern  Virginia,  aided  by  Georgians,  Ten- 


nesseeans,  and  Carolinians.    Our  success  is  complete 
and  secession  is  killed  in  this  country. 

Geo.  B.  McClellan, 
Major-  General  Commandifig. 
[War  Records.] 

t  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  see  Nicolay,  "  The  Outbreak  of  Rebellion,"  pp. 
169-197. 

I  \\  ar  Records. 

§  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War. 
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was  left  behind  to  guard  his  communications. 
His  total  command  embraced  an  aggregate 
of  34,320  men;  his  marching  column  proper 
consisted  of  a  little  less  than  28,000  men,  in- 
cluding artillery,  a  total  of  49  guns,  and  a 
single  battalion  of  cavalry. 

When,  on  the  morning  of  July  18,  Tyler 
reached  Centreville,  he  found  that  the  enemy 
had  everywhere  retired  behind  the  line  of  Bull 
Run.  a  winding,  sluggish  stream  flowing  south- 
rly  toward  the  Potomac,  about  thirty-two 
miles  south-east  of  Washington.  While  it  is 
fordable  in  many  places,  it  generally  has  steep 
and  sometimes  precipitous  and  rocky  banks 
with  wooded  heights  on  the  west.  Three  miles 
beyond  the  stream  lies  Manassas  Junction  on 
a  high,  open  plateau.  Here  the  railroads,  from 
Richmond  on  the  south  and  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  on  the  west,  come  together.  To  pro- 
tect this  junction  the  rebels  had  some  slight 
field-works,  armed  with  14  or  15  heavy  guns, 
and  garrisoned  by  about  2000  men.  Beaure- 
gard, in  command  since  the  1st  of  June,  had 
gathered  an  army  of  nearly  22,000  men  and  29 
guns.  The  independent  command  of  Holmes, 
called  up  from  Aquia  Creek,  augmented  his 
force  to  a  little  over  23,000  men  and  35  guns. 
Instead  of  keeping  this  about  the  Manassas 
earth- works  he  had  brought  it  close  down  to  the 
banks  of  Bull  Run  and  posted  it  along  a  line 
some  eight  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the 
Manassas  railroad  to  the  stone  bridge  on  the 
Warrenton  turnpike,  and  guarding  the  five 
intermediate  fords. 

The  enemy  retired  from  Centreville  as  Tyler 
approached  that  place ;  and  taking  a  light  de- 
tachment to  make  a  reconnaissance,  he  fol- 
lowed their  main  body  toward  the  crossing  of 
Bull  Run  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  near  the  cen- 
ter of  Beauregard's  extended  line.  Tyler  was 
under  express  orders  to  observe  well  the  roads, 
but  not  to  bring  on  an  engagement.*  Appar- 
ently lured  on,  however,  by  the  hitherto  easy 
approach,  his  reconnaissance  became  a  skir- 
.  and  calling  up  support,  the  skirmish  be- 
a  preliminary  battle.  Before  he  was  well 
aware  of  it  60  men  had  fallen,  2  exposed 
field-pieces  had  been  with  difficulty  extricated, 
1  regiment  had  retreated  in  confusion,  and 
3  others  were  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  to 
make  a  new  charge.  At  this  point  Tyler  re- 
membered his  instructions  and  called  off  his 
troops.  'I  his  engagement  at  Blackburn's  Ford, 
so  apparently  without  necessity  or  advantage, 
greatly  exasperated  the  men  and  officers  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  seriously  chilled  the  fine 
spirit  in  which  the  army  started  on  its  march. 
The  attacking  detachment  did  not  then  know 
that  the  enemy  had  suffered  equal  loss  and 
demoralization,  t 

McDowell  began  his    campaign  with   the 


purpose  of  turning  the  flank  of  the  enemy  on 
the  south ;  but  the  examinations  made  on  the 
18th  satisfied  him  that  the  narrow  roads  and 
rough  country  in  that  direction  made  such  a 
movement  impracticable.  When,  in  addition, 
he  heard  Tyler's  cannonade  on  the  same  day, 
he  hurried  forward  his  divisions  to  Centre- 
ville; and  the  report  of  that  day's  engagement 
also  seemed  to  prove  it  inexpedient  to  make 
a  direct  attack.?  That  night  McDowell  as- 
sembled his  division  commanders  at  Centre- 
ville and  confidentially  informed  them  that 
he  had  changed  his  original  plan,  and  resolved 
to  march  northward  and  turn  Beauregard's  left 
flank. f  All  of  Friday,  the  1 9th,  and  Saturday,  the 
20th,  were  spent  in  an  effort  of  the  engineers 
to  find  an  unfortified  ford  over  Bull  Run  in 
that  direction;  and  thus  the  main  battle  was 
postponed  till  Sunday,  July  21.  During  those 
two  days,  while  McDowell's  army  was  re- 
freshed by  rest  and  supplied  with  rations,  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  in  his  front  was  greatly 
increased. 

McDowell's  movement  was  based  upon  the 
understanding  and  promise  that  Patterson 
should  hold  Johnston  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, and  General  Scott  made  every  exertion 
to  redeem  this  promise.  On  the  13th  he  di- 
rected Patterson  to  detain  Johnston  "  in  the 
valley  of  Winchester";  and  as  the  critical 
time  approached,  and  hearing  no  official  re- 
port from  him  for  three  whole  days,  he  sent 
him  a  sharp  admonition:  "  Do  not  let  the 
enemy  amuse  and  delay  you  with  a  small 
force  in  front,  whilst  he  reenforces  the 
[Manassas]  Junction  with  his  main  body."! 
And  still  more  emphatically  on  the  18th, 
while  the  engagement  of  Blackburn's  Ford 
was  being  fought  by  McDowell's  troops :  "  I 
have  certainly  been  expecting  you  to  beat  the 
enemy.  If  not,  to  hear  that  you  had  felt  him 
strongly,  or  at  least  had  occupied,  him  by 
threats  and  demonstrations.  You  have  been 
at  least  his  equal,  and,  I  suppose,  superior  in 
numbers.  Has  he  not  stolen  a  march  and 
sent  reinforcements  toward  Manassas  Junc- 
tion? A  week  is  enough  to  win  victories."  § 
Patterson  was  touched  by  the  implied  censure, 
and  answered  restively:  "  The  enemy  has 
stolen  no  march  upon  me.  I  have  kept  him 
actively  employed,  and  by  threats  and  re- 
connaissances in  force  have  caused  him  to  be 
reenforced."  ||  But  the  facts  did  not  bear  out 
the  assertion.  He  had  been  grossly  outwitted, 
and  the  enemy  was  at  that  moment  making  the 
stolen  march  which  Scott  feared,  and  of  which 

*  McDowell  to  Tyler,  July  18,  1861.    War  Records. 
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X  Scott  to  Patterson,  July  17,  1861.    War  Records. 
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Patterson  remained  in  profound  ignorance  till 
two  days  later. 

Since  the  9th  of  July  his  readiness  to  "offer 
battle,"  or  to  "  strike  "  when  the  proper  mo- 
ment should  arrive,  had  oozed  away.  He 
became  clamorous  for  reinforcements,  and 
profuse  of  complaints.  Making  no  energetic 
reconnaissance  to  learn  the  truth,  and  credit- 
ing every  exaggerated  rumor,  he  became  im- 
pressed that  he  was  "in  face  of  an  enemy 
far  superior  in  numbers."  Understanding  per- 
fectly the  nature  and  importance  of  his  assigned 
task,  and  admitting  in  his  dispatches  that "  this 
force  is  the  key-stone  of  the  combined  move- 
ments " ;  ambitious  to  perform  a  brilliant  act, 
and  commanding  abundant  means  to  execute 
his  plan,  his  courage  failed  in  the  trying  mo- 
ment. "  To-morrow  I  advance  to  Bunker  Hill," 
he  reported  on  July  14,  "  preparatory  to  the 
other  movement.  If  an  opportunity  offers,  I 
shall  attack."*  Reaching  Bunker  Hill  on  the 
15th,  he  was  within  nine  miles  of  the  enemy. 
His  opportunity  was  at  hand.  Johnston  had 
only  1 2 ,000  men  all  told ;  Patterson,  from  1 8,000 
to  22,000.  All  that  and  the  following  day  he 
must  have  been  torn  by  conflicting  emotions. 
He  was  both  seeking  and  avoiding  a  battle. 
He  had  his  orders  written  out  for  an  attack. 
But  it  would  appear  that  his  chief  of  staff, 
Fitz-John  Porter,  together  with  Colonels  Aber- 
crombie  and  Thomas,  at  the  last  moment  per- 
suaded him  to  change  his  mind.  Making  only 
a  slight  reconnaissance  on  the  16th,  he  late 
that  night  countermanded  his  orders,  and  on 
July  17  marched  to  Charlestown — nominally 
as  a  flank  movement,  but  practically  in  re- 
treat. Johnston,  the  Confederate  commander, 
was  at  Winchester,  in  daily  anticipation  of 
Patterson's  attack,  when  at  midnight  of  July 
17  he  received  orders  to  go  at  once  to  the 
help  of  Beauregard  at  Manassas.  By  9  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  his  scouts  brought 
him  information  that  Patterson's  army  was 
at  Charlestown.  Relieved  thus  unexpectedly 
from  a  menace  of  danger  which  otherwise  he 
could  neither  have  resisted  nor  escaped,  he 
lost  no  time.  At  noon  of  the  same  day  he  had 
his  whole  effective  force  of  9000  men  on  the 
march  1  by  noon  of  Saturday,  July  20,  6000 
of  them,  with  20  guns,  were  in  Beauregard's 
camp  at  Bull  Run,  ready  to  resist  McDowell's 
attack. 

The  Union  army  lay  encamped  about  Cen- 
treville;  from  there  the  Warrenton  turnpike 
ran  westward  over  a  stone  bridge,  crossing 
Bull  Run  to  Gainesville,  several  miles  beyond. 
Unaware  as  yet  that  Johnston  had  joined 
Beauregard,  McDowell  desired  to  seize 
Gainesville,  a  station  on  the  railroad,  to  pre- 

*  Patterson  to  Townsend,  July  14,  1861.  War 
Records. 
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vent  such  a  junction.  The  stone  bridge  was 
thought  to  be  defended  in  force,  besides  being 

mined,  ready  to  be  blown  up.  The  engineers, 
however,  late  on  Saturday,  obtained  informa- 
tion that  Sudley  Ford,  two  or  three  miles 
above,  could  be  readily  carried  and  crossed 
by  an  attacking  column. 

On  Saturday  night,  therefore,  McDowell 
called  his  officers  together  and  announced  his 
plan  of  battle  for  the  following  day.  Tyler's 
division 'was  ordered  to  advance  on  the  War- 
renton turnpike  and  threaten  the  stone  bridge ; 
while  Hunter  and  Heintzelman,  with  their  di- 
visions, should  make  a  circuitous  and  secret 
night  march,  seize  and  cross  Sudley  Ford,  and 
descending  on  the  enemy's  side  of  Bull  Run 
should  carry  the  batteries  at  the  stone  bridge 
by  a  rear  attack,  whereby  Tyler  would  be  able 
to  cross  and  join  in  the  main  battle. 

Beauregard,  on  his  part,  also  planned  an  ag- 
gressive movement  forthat  same  Sunday  morn- 
ing. No  sooner  had  Johnston  arrived  than  he 
proposed  that  the  Confederates  should  sally 
from  their  intrenchments,  cross  the  five  fords 
of  Bull  Run  they  were  guarding,  march  by  the 
various  converging  roads  to  Centreville,  and 
surprise  and  crush  the  Union  army  in  its 
camps.  The  orders  for  such  an  advance  and 
attack  were  duly  written  out,  and  Johnston,  as 
ranking  officer,  signed  his  approval  of  them  in 
the  gray  twilight  of  Sunday  morning.  But  it 
proved  wasted  labor.  At  sunrise  Tyler's  sig- 
nal guns  announced  the  Union  advance  and 
attack.  The  original  plan  was  thereupon  aban- 
doned, and  Beauregard  proposed  a  modifica- 
tion—  to  stand  on  the  defensive  with  their  left 
flank  at  the  stone  bridge,  and  attack  with  their 
right  from  the  region  of  Blackburn's  Ford.  This 
suggestion  again  Johnston  adopted  and  or- 
dered to  be  carried  out.  There  had  been  con- 
fusion and  delay  in  the  outset  of  McDowell's 
march,  and  the  flanking  route  around  by  Sud- 
ley Ford  proved  unexpectedly  long.  Tyler's 
feigned  attack  at  the  stone  bridge  was  so  fee- 
ble and  inefficient  that  it  betrayed  its  object; 
the  real  attack  by  Hunter  and  Heintzelman,  de- 
signed to  begin  at  daylight,  could  not  be  made 
until  near  1 1  o'clock.  The  first  sharp  encounter 
took  place  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Warren- 
ton turnpike ;  some  five  regiments  on  each  side 
being  engaged.  The  rebels  tenaciously  held 
their  line  for  an  hour.  But  the  Union  column 
was  constantly  swelling  with  arriving  batteries 
and  regiments.  Tyler's  division  found  a  ford, 
and  crossing  Bull  Run  a  short  distance  above 
the  stone  bridge,  three  of  its  brigades  joined 
Hunter  and  Heintzelman.  About  12  o'clock 
the  Confederate  line,  composed  mainly  of 
Johnston's  troops,  wavered  and  broke,  and 
was  swept  back  across  and  out  of  the  valley 
of  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  down  the  road 
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running  southward  from  Sudley  Ford  to  Ma-  personal  safety  by  riding  to  the  front.    Never- 

nassas  ]  unction.  theless  he  persisted,  and  was  overjoyed  to  find 

Hie  commanders  and  other  officers  on  both  that  the  Union  army  had,  by  a  sudden  and 
sides  were  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  unexplained  impulse,  half  marched,  half  run 
this  conflict  o\  the  forenoon  had  decided  the  from  the  field.  The  rebel  detachments  of 
fortunes  oi  the  day.  Beauregard's  plan  to  cavalry  hung  about  the  line  of  retreat,  and 
make  a  counter-attack  from  his  right  flank  by  sudden  dashes  picked  up  a  large  harvest 
against  Centreville  had  failed  through  a  mis-  of  trophies  in  guns  and  supplies,  but  they 
carriage  o\  orders:  and  leaving  Johnston  at  dared  not  venture  a  serious  attack;  and  so 
headquarters  to  .watch  the  entire  field,  he  unconvinced  were  they  as  yet  of  the  final  re- 
hastened  personally  to  endeavor  to  check  the  suit,  that  that  night  the  rebel  commanders  set 
tide  of  defeat.  Jackson,  afterward  known  by  a  strong  and  vigilant  guard  in  all  directions 
the  sobriquet  of  "  Stonewall,"  had  already  against  the  expected  return,  and  offensive 
formed  his  fresh  brigade,  also  of  Johnston's  operations,  by  McDowell  next  morning.  The 
armv.  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  half  a  mile  south  precaution  was  needless,  for  the  Union  army 
of  the  Warrenton  turnpike.  Other  regiments  was  so  much  demoralized  that  the  command- 
ami  batteries  were  hurried  up,  until  they  con-  ers  deemed  it  unsafe  to  make  a  stand  at  Cen- 
stituted  a  semicircular  line  of  12  regiments,  treville,  where  the  reserves  were  posted;  and 
22  guns,  and  2  companies  of  cavalry,  strongly  a  rapid  though  orderly  retreat  was  continued 
posted  and  well  hidden  in  the  edge  of  a  piece  through  the  night,  and  until  all  organized  regi- 
of  woods  behind  the  screen  of  a  thick  growth  ments  or  fragments  reached  their  old  camps 
of  young  pines.  within  the  fortifications  on  the  Potomac,  and 

At  half-past    2   o'clock   in   the   afternoon,  the  scattered  fugitives  made  their  way  across 

McDowell  attacked  this  second  position  of  the  river  into  the  city  of  Washington. 
the  enemy  with  an  immediately  available  force        McDowell's  defeat  was  wholly  due  to  Pat- 

of  about  14  regiments,  24  guns,  and  a  single  terson's  inefficiency.     He  was  charged  with 

battalion  of  cavalry.    Here  the  advantages  of  the  task  of  defeating  or  holding  Johnston  in 

position  were  all  strongly  against  him.    The  the  Shenandoah  Valley;    he    had   a   double 

enemy  was  posted,  concealed,  and  his  artil-  force  with  which  to  perform  his  task.    Had  he 

lery  concentrated,  while  McDowell's  brigades  done  so,  McDowell,  who  in  that  case  would 

were  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  not  only  where  the  have  been  superior  in   numbers   to   Beaure- 

ascent  must  be  made  in  open  view,  but  where  gard,  and  whose  plans  were  in  the  main  judi- 

the  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  a  united  cious,  could  easily  have  conquered.    It  was 

advance  impossible.     A  series  of  successive  Johnston's  army,  which   Patterson  had  per- 

and  detached  assaults  followed.    Two  batteries  mitted  to  escape,  that  principally  fought  the 

were  lost  by  mistaking  a  rebel  for  a  Union  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  defeated  McDowell.* 

regiment;  and  because  of  the  lax  organiza-  Nor  is  there  any  good  sense  in  that  criticism 

tion  and  want  of  discipline  in  the  raw  volun-  which  lays  the  blame  upon  General  Scott  and 

teer  regiments,  the   strength  of  McDowell's  the  Administration  for  not  having  first  united 

command  melted  away  in  a  rapid  demoraliza-  the  two  Federal  armies.    The  Administration 

tion  and  disintegration.  The  scales  of  victory,  furnished  a   superior   force    against    Beaure- 

however,  yet  vibrated  in  uncertainty,  when  gard    at    Bull    Run,    and    an    overwhelming 

at  4  in  the  afternoon  the  remainder  of  John-  force  against   Johnston   at  Winchester,   and 

ston's   army   arrived,   and    seven   fresh   rebel  assured  victory  in  each  locality  by  the  only 

regiments  were  thrown   against  the  extreme  reliable  condition  —  other  things  being  equal 

ind  partly  in  rear  of  the  Union  line.  — an   excess   of  numbers.     Had   Patterson 

This  heavy  numerical  overweight  at  a  de-  held    his  foe,  as    he   might,  and   McDowell 

cisive  time  and  place  terminated  the  battle  defeated  Beauregard,  as  he  would  have  done, 

very  suddenly.    The   abundant  rumors   that  the  capture  of  Johnston's  force  between  the 

Johnston  was  coming  to  the  help  of  Beaure-  two  Federal  armies  was  practically  certain,  as 

gard  seemed  verified;    and  the  Union  regi-  General  Scott  intended. t 

ments.  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been        „    ,     „ ,  ,    .     r  ,     ,  ..     . 

-■,,,-, ,  ■  •'-■r,,ii,    f,„Uf;„„  ,  „,.*  ,  r  i'„  cr  11    1  The  following:  analysis  of  the  forces  engaged  m  the 

.fully  fighting  part  of  his  force  all  day,  main  am]  decisiv^    hJes  of  the  actual  figgt£g  shows 

were  now  seized  with  a  panic,  and  began  by  it  conclusively: 

a  common  impulse  to  move  in  retreat.    The  Johnston's  beauregard's 

ii  r   .  1        •  •      .  i  ARMY.  ARMV. 

suddenness  ot  their  victory  was  as  unexpected  Regs.      Guns.      Regs.       Guns. 

to  the  rebel   as  to  the  Union   commanders.  Battle  of  the  morning 4  4  1  1 

T    rr  T,  ill  r  t-.  •    i  Battle  of  the  afternoon 9  16  3  6 

Jefferson   Davis,  who  had  come  from  Rich-  Final  flank  attack  which  cre- 

mond,  arriving  at  Manassas  at  4  o'clock,  was       ated  the  pan,c J  J  j_  11 

informed  that  the  battle  was  lost,  and  was  im-  16  24  8  8 

plored  by  his  companions  not  to  endanger  his        t  Scott  to  McClellan,  July  18,  1861.    War  Records. 
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Scott  was  aware  of  the  danger  which  Pat- 
terson's negligence  had  created.  "  It  is  known 
that  a  strong  reenforcement  left  Winchester  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  which  you  will  also 
have  to  beat,"  he  telegraphed  McDowell  on 
the  day  of  the  battle,  which  it  was  then  too 
late  to  countermand.*  He  also  promised  him 
immediate  reinforcements.  The  confidence 
of  the  General-in-Chief  remained  unshaken, 
and  he  telegraphed  McClellan  :  "  McDowell 
is  this  forenoon  forcing  the  passage  of  Bull 
Run.  In  two  hours  he  will  turn  the  Manassas 
Junction  and  storm  it  to-day  with  superior 
force."  f 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  President 
Lincoln  suffered  great  anxiety  during  that 
eventful  Sunday;  but  General  Scott  talked 
confidently  of  success,  and  Lincoln  bore  his 
impatience  without  any  visible  sign,  and 
quietly  went  to  church  at  n  o'clock.  Soon 
after  noon  copies  of  telegrams  began  to 
come  to  him  at  the  Executive  Mansion  from 
the  War  Department  and  from  army  head- 
quarters. They  brought,  however,  no  certain 
information,  as  they  came  only  from  the  near- 
est station  to  the  battle-field,  and  simply  gave 
what  the  operator  saw  and  heard.  Toward 
3  o'clock  they  became  more  frequent,  and 
reported  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  ap- 
parent course  and  progress  of  the  cannonade. 
The  President  went  to  the  office  of  General 
Scott,  where  he  found  the  general  asleep,  and 
woke  him  to  talk  over  the  news.  Scott  said 
such  reports  were  worth  nothing  as  indications 
either  way  —  that  the  changes  in  the  currents 
of  wind  and  the  variation  of  the  echoes  made 
it  impossible  for  a  distant  listener  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  a  battle.  He  still  expressed 
his  confidence  in  a  successful  result,  and  com- 
posed himself  for  another  nap  when  the  Pres- 
ident left. 

Dispatches  continued  to  come  about  every 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  still  based  on  hearing 
and  hearsay.  But  the  rumors  grew  more 
cheering  and  definite.  They  reported  that  the 
battle  had  extended  along  nearly  the  whole 
line ;  that  there  had  been  considerable  loss ; 
but  that  the  secession  lines  had  been  driven 
back  two  or  three  miles,  some  of  the  dis- 
patches said,  to  the  Junction.  One  of  General 
Scott's  aides  now  also  came,  bringing  the  tele- 
gram of  an  engineer,  repeating  that  McDow- 
ell had  driven  the  enemy  before  him,  that  he 
had  ordered  the  reserves  to  cross  Bull  Run, 
and  wanted  reinforcements  without  delay.J 

The  aide  further  stated  substantially  that 
the  general  was  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this 
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report,  and  that  McDowell  would  immediately 
attack  and  capture  the  Junction,  perhaps  to- 
night, but  certainly  by  to-morrow  noon.  Deem- 
ing all  doubt  at  an  end,  President  Lincoln 
ordered  his  carriage,  and  went  out  to  take  his 
usual  evening  drive. 

He  had  not  yet  returned  when,  at  6  o'cl< 
Secretary  Seward  came  to  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, pale  and  haggard.  "  Where  is  the  Presi- 
dent?" he  asked  hoarsely  of  the  private 
secretaries.  "  Gone  to  drive,"  they  answered. 
"Have  you  any  late  news?"  he  continued. 
They  read  him  the  telegrams  which  an- 
nounced victory.  "  Tell  no  one,"  said  he. 
"That  is  not  true.  The  battle  is  lost.  The 
telegraph  says  that  McDowell  is  in  full  retreat, 
and  calls  on  General  Scott  to  save  the  capital. 
Find  the  President  and  tell  him  to  come  im- 
mediately to  General  Scott's."  Half  an  hour 
later  the  President  returned  from  his  drive, 
and  his  private  secretaries  gave  him  Seward's 
message —  the  first  intimation  he  received  of 
the  trying  news.  He  listened  in  silence,  with- 
out the  slightest  change  of  feature  or  expres- 
sion, and  walked  away  to  army  headquarters. 
There  he  read  the  unwelcome  report  in  a  tele- 
gram from  a  captain  of  engineers :  "  General 
McDowell's  army  in  full  retreat  through  Cen- 
treville.  The  day  is  lost.  Save  Washington 
and  the  remnants  of  this  army.  .  .  .  The 
routed  troops  will  not  re-form."  §  This  infor- 
mation was  such  an  irreconcilable  contradic- 
tion of  the  former  telegram  that  General 
Scott  utterly  refused  to  believe  it.  That  one 
officer  should  report  the  army  beyond  Bull 
Run,  driving  the  enemy  and  ordering  up  re- 
serves, and  another  immediately  report  it 
three  miles  this  side  of  Bull  Run,  in  hopeless 
retreat  and  demoralization,  seemed  an  impos- 
sibility. Yet  the  impossible  had  indeed  come 
to  pass;  and  the  apparent  change  of  fortune 
had  been  nearly  as  sudden  on  the  battle-field 
as  in  Washington. 

The  President  and  the  Cabinet  met  at  Gen- 
eral Scott's  office,  and  awaited  further  news  in 
feverish  suspense,  until  a  telegram  from  Mc- 
Dowell confirmed  the  disaster.  ||  Discussion 
was  now  necessarily  turned  to  preparation  for 
the  future.  All  available  troops  were  hurried 
forward  to  McDowell's  support ;  Baltimore 
was  put  on  the  alert ;  telegrams  were  sent  to 
the  recruiting  stations  of  the  nearest  Northern 
States  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  all  their  or- 
ganized regiments  to  Washington:  McClellan 
was  ordered  to  "  come  down  to  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  with  such  troops  as  can  be  spared 
from  western  Virginia."  fl   A  great  number  of 


*Scott,Testimony,Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War. 
+  Scott  to  McClellan,  July  21,  1861.     War  Records. 
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civilians,  newspaper  correspondents,  and  sev- 
eral senators  and  representatives  had  followed 
McDowell's  army  to  Centreville :  one  of  the 
latter.  Mr.  Ely  of  New  York,  went  to  the  bat- 
tle-field  itsdt".  and  was  captured  and  sent  for 
a  long  sojourn  to  Libby  Prison  in  Richmond. 
Such  o\  these  non-combatants  as  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  keep  their  horses  and  ve- 
hicles were  the  first  to  reach  Washington,  arriv- 
ing about  midnight.  President  Lincoln  had  by 
this  time  returned  to  the  Executive  Mansion, 
and  reclining  on  a  lounge  in  the  Cabinet  room 
he  heard  from  several  of  these  eye-witnesses 
their  excited  and  exaggerated  narratives,  in 
which  the  rush  and  terror  and  unseemly  stam- 
pede oi  lookers-on  and  army  teamsters  were 
altogether  disproportionate  and  almost  ex- 
clusive features.  The  President  did  not  go  to 
his  bed  that  night ;  morning  found  him  still 
c  n  his  lounge  in  the  Executive  office,  hearing 
a  repetition  of  these  recitals  and  making  mem- 
oranda of  his  own  comments  and  conclusions. 

As  the  night  elapsed,  the  news  seemed  to 
grow  worse.  McDowell's  first  dispatch  stated 
that  he  would  hold  Centreville.  His  second, 
•  the  larger  part  of  the  men  are  a  confused 
mob,  entirely  demoralized";  but  he  said  that 
he  would  attempt  to  make  a  stand  at  Fairfax 
Court  House.*  His  third  reported  from  that 
point  that  "many  of  the  volunteers  did  not 
wait  for  authority  to  proceed  to  the  Potomac, 
but  left  on  their  own  decision.  They  are  now 
pouring  through  this  place  in  a  state  of  utter  dis- 
•g  nization.  .  .  .  I  think  now,  as  all  of  my 
commanders  thought  at  Centreville,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  fall  back  to  the  Potomac."  f 
Reports  from  other  points  generally  confirmed 
the  prevalence  of  confusion  and  disorganiza- 
tion. Monday  morning  the  scattered  fugitives 
reached  the  bridges  over  the  Potomac,  and 
n  rushing  across  them  into  Washington. 
Jt  was  a  gloomy  and  dismal  day.  A  drizzling 
rain  set  in  which  lasted  thirty-six  hours.  Many 
a  panic-stricken  volunteer  remembered  after- 
ward with  gratitude,  that  when  he  was  wan- 
derirj .  .exhausted,  and  hungry  through 

the  streets  of  the  capital,  her  loyal  families 
opened  their  cheerful  doors  to  give  him  food, 
rest,  and  encouragement. 

I  I      ofthe  lain'  ipal  reasons  which  prevented 

i  >owelPs  making  a  stand  at  Centreville  or 

fax  Court  House  was  the  important  fact 

that  the  term  of  service  of  the  three-months' 

milit:  nized  under  President  Lincoln's 

first  proclamation,  was  about  to  expire.    "In 

'  McDowell  to  '1  own  iend,  July  21,  186 r.  War  Rec- 
ords. 

t  McDowell  to  Townsend,  July  22,  1861. 

tMcDo  port,  August  4,  1861.    War    Rec- 

fl  Cameron  to  Stetson,  Grinell,  and  others,  July  22, 
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the  next  few  days,"  says  McDowell  in  his  re- 
port, "  day  by  day  I  should  have  lost  ten 
thousand  of  the  best  armed,  drilled,  officered, 
and  disciplined  troops  in  the  army."  J  This 
vital  consideration  equally  affected  the  armies 
at  other  points ;  and  bearing  it,  as  well  as  the 
local  exigency,  in  mind,  the  President  and  the 
Cabinet  determined  on  several  changes  of 
army  leadership.  McDowell  was  continued 
in  command  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac, with  fifteen  regiments  to  defend  and 
hold  the  forts.  McClellan  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington to  take  local  command,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  organize  a  new  army  out  of  the 
three-years'  regiments  which  were  just  be- 
ginning to  come  in  from  the  various  States. 
Patterson  was  only  a  three-months'  general, 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania; 
his  time  expired,  and  he  was  mustered  out  of 
service.  Banks  was  sent  to  Harper's  Ferry  to 
succeed  him.  Dix  was  put  in  command  at 
Baltimore,  and  Rosecrans  in  western  Virginia. 
By  noon  of  Monday  the  worst  aspects  ofthe 
late  defeat  were  known ;  and  especially  the  reas- 
suring fact  that  the  enemy  was  making  no  pur- 
suit; and  so  far  as  possible  immediate  dangers 
were  provided  against.  The  War  Department 
was  soon  able  to  reply  to  anxious  inquiries 
from  New  York : 

Our  loss  is  much  less  than  was  at  first  represented, 
and  the  troops  have  reached  the  forts  in  much  better 
condition  than  we  expected.  We  are  making  most  vig- 
orous efforts  to  concentrate  a  large  and  irresistible 
army  at  this  point.  Regiments  are  arriving.  .  .  . 
Our  works  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac  are  im- 
pregnable, being  well  manned  with  reinforcements. 
The  capital  is  safe.  § 

On  the  following  day  Lincoln  in  person  vis- 
ited some  ofthe  forts  and  camps  about  Arling- 
ton Heights,  and  addressed  the  regiments  with 
words  of  cheer  and  confidence. 

Compared  with  the  later  battles  of  the  civil 
war,  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  involved  but  a 
very  moderate  loss  ||  in  men  and  material.  Its 
political  and  moral  results,  however,  were  wide- 
spread and  enduring.  The  fact  that  the  rebel 
army  suffered  about  equal  damage  in  numbers 
of  killed  and  wounded,  and  that  it  was  crip- 
pled so  as  to  be  unable  for  months  to  resume 
the  offensive,  could  not  be  immediately  known. 
The  flushed  hope  of  the  South  magnified  the 
achievement  as  a  demonstration  of  Southern 
invincibility.  The  event  of  a  pitched  battle 
won  gave  the  rebellion  and  the  Confederate 
government  a  standing  and  a  sudden  respect- 

||  The  official  reports  show  a  loss  to  the  Union  side 
in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  of  25  guns  (the  Confederates 
claim  28),  481  men  killed,  ion  men  wounded,  and 
1460  (wounded  and  other  Union  soldiers)  sent  as  pris- 
oners to  Richmond.  On  the  Confederate  side  the  loss 
was  387  killed,  1582  wounded,  and  a  few  prisoners 
taken. — War  Records. 
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ability  before  foreign  powers  it  had  hardly 
dared  hope  for.  With  the  then  personal  gov- 
ernment of  France,  and  with  the  commer- 
cial classes  whose  influence  always  rules  the 
government  of  England,  it  gained  at  once  a 
scarcely  disguised  active  sympathy. 

Upon  the  irritated  susceptibilities,  the 
wounded  loyalty,  the  sanguine  confidence  of 
the  North,  the  Bull  Run  defeat  fell  with  a 
cruel  bitterness.  The  eager  hopes  built  on  the 
victories  of  western  Virginia  were  dashed  to 
the  ground.  Here  was  a  fresher  and  deeper 
humiliation  than  Sumter  or  Baltimore.  But 
though  her  nerves  winced,  her  will  never  fal- 
tered! She  was  both  chastened  and  strength- 
ened in  the  fiery  trial.  For  the  moment,  how- 
ever, irritation  and  disappointment  found  vent 
in  loud  complaint  and  blind  recrimination. 
One  or  two  curious  incidents  in  this  ordeal 
of  criticism  may  perhaps  be  cited.  A  few  days 
after  the  battle,  in  a  conversation  at  the  White 
House  with  several  Illinois  members  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  presence  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  General  Scott  himself  was 
so  far  nettled  by  the  universal  chagrin  and 
fault-finding  that  he  lost  his  temper  and  sought 
an  entirely  uncalled-for  self-justification.  "  Sir, 
I  am  the  greatest  coward  in  America,"  said 
he.  "  I  will  prove  it.  I  have  fought  this  bat- 
tle, sir,  against  my  judgment;  I  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ought  to  re- 
move me  to-day  for  doing  it.  As  God  is  my 
judge,  after  my  superiors  had  determined  to 
fight  it  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  make  the 
army  efficient.  I  deserve  removal  because  I 
did  not  stand  up,  when  my  army  was  not  in  a 
condition  for  fighting,  and  resist  it  to  the  last." 
The  President  said,  "  Your  conversation  seems 
to  imply  that  I  forced  you  to  fight  this  bat- 
tle." General  Scott  then  said,  "  I  have  never 
served  a  President  who  has  been  kinder  to 
me  than  you  have  been."  Richardson,  who 
in  a  complaining  speech  in  Congress  related 
the  scene,  then  drew  the  inference  that  Scott 
intended  to  pay  a  personal  compliment  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  but  that  he  did  not  mean  to  ex- 
onerate the  Cabinet;  and  when  pressed  by 
questions,  further  explained:  "Let  us  have 
no  misunderstanding  about  this  matter.  My 
colleagues  understood  that  I  gave  the  lan- 
guage as  near  as  I  could.  Whether  I  have 
been  correctly  reported  or  not  I  do  not  know. 
If  I  did  not  then  make  the  correct  statement, 
let  me  do  it  now.  I  did  not  understand  Gen- 
eral Scott,  nor  did  I  mean  so  to  be  under- 
stood, as  implying  that  the  President  had 
forced  him  to  fight  that  battle."  *  The  inci- 
dent illustrates  how  easily  history  may  be  per- 
verted by  hot-blooded  criticism.  Scott's  petu- 
lance drove  him  to  an  inaccurate  statement 

*  "Globe,"  July  24  and  Aug.  1, 186 1,  pp.  246111101387. 


of  events;  Richardson's  partisanship  warped 
Scott's  error  to  a  still  more  unjustifiable  de- 
duction, and  both  reasoned  from  a  changed 
condition  of  things.  Two  weeks  before,  Scott 
was  confident  of  victory,  and  Richardson 
chafing  at  military  inaction.  The  exact  facts 
have  already  been  stated.  Scott  advised 
against  an  offensive  campaign  into  Virginia, 
but  consented  —  was  not  forced  —  to  prepare 
and  direct  it.  He  made  success  as  certain  as 
it  ever  can  be  made  in  war;  but  the  inefficiency 
of  Patterson  foiled  his  plan  and  preparation. 
Even  then  victory  was  yet  possible  and  prob- 
able but  for  the  panic,  against  which  there 
is  no  safeguard,  and  which  has  been  fatal  to 
armies  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries. 

Historical  judgment  of  war  is  subject  to  an 
inflexible  law,  either  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood or  very  constantly  lost  sight  of.  Military 
writers  love  to  fight  over  the  battles  of  history 
exclusively  by  the  rules  of  the  professional 
chess-board,  always  subordinating,  often  to- 
tally ignoring,  the  element  of  politics.  This  is 
a  radical  error.  Every  war  is  begun,  dominated, 
and  ended  by  political  considerations ;  without 
a  nation,  without  a  government,  without  money 
or  credit,  without  popular  enthusiasm  which 
furnishes  volunteers,  or  public  support  which 
endures  conscription,  there  could  be  no  army 
and  no  war  —  neither  beginning  nor  end  of 
methodical  hostilities.  War  and  politics,  cam- 
paigns and  statecraft,  are  Siamese  twins,  in- 
separable and  interdependent ;  and  to  talk  of 
military  operations  without  the  direction  and 
interference  of  an  Administration  is  as  absurd 
as  to  plan  a  campaign  without  recruits,  pay, 
or  rations.  Applied  to  the  Bull  Run  campaign, 
this  law  of  historical  criticism  analyzes  and 
fixes  the  relative  responsibilities  of  government 
and  commanders  with  easy  precision.  When 
Lincoln,  on  June  29,  assembled  his  council  of 
war,  the  commanders,  as  military  experts, 
correctly  decided  that  the  existing  armies 
could  win  a  victory  at  Manassas  and  a  vic- 
tory at  Winchester.  General  Scott  correctly 
objected  that  these  victories,  if  won,  would  not 
be  decisive;  and  that  in  a  military  point  of 
view  it  would  be  wiser  to  defer  any  offensive 
campaign  until  the  following  autumn.  Here 
the  President  and  the  Cabinet,  as  political  ex- 
perts, intervened,  and  on  their  part  decided,  cor- 
rectly, that  the  public  temper  would  not  admit 
of  such  a  delay.  Thus  the  Administration  was 
responsible  for  the  forward  movement,  Scott 
for  the  combined  strategy  of  the  two  armies, 
McDowell  for  the  conduct  of  the  Bull  Run 
battle,  Patterson  for  the  escape  of  Johnston, 
and  Fate  for  the  panic;  for  the  opposing  forces 
were  equally  raw,  equally  undisciplined,  and  as 
a  whole  fought  the  battle  with  equal  courage 
and  gallantry. 
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But  such  an  analysis  oi  causes  and  such  an 
apportionment  of  responsibilities  could  not  be 
made  by  the  public,  or  even  by  the  best-in- 
formed individuals  beyond  Cabinet  circles,  in 
the   first  fortnight   succeeding   the  Bull  Run 

-  ster.  All  was  contused  rumor,  blind  in- 
ference, seething  passion.  That  the  public  at 
and  the  touch-and-go  newspaper  writers 
should  indulge  in  harsh  and  hasty  language  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at;  but  the  unseemly 
and  precipitate  judgments  and  criticisms  of 
those  holding  the  rank  of  leadership  in  public 
affairs  are  less  to  be  excused.  Men  were  not 
yet  tempered  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  revolu- 
tion, and  still  thought  and  spoke  under  the 
Strong  impulse  of  personal  prejudice,  and  with 
that  untamed  and  visionary  extravagance 
which  made  politics  such  a  chaos  in  the  pre- 
ceding winter.  That  feeling,  momentarily 
quelled  and  repressed  by  the  rebel  guns  at 
Sumter,  was  now  in  danger  of  breaking  out 
afresh.  In  illustration  we  need  only  to  cite 
the  words  of  prominent  leaders  in  the  three 
parties  of  the  North,  namely:  Stanton,  late 
Buchanan's  attorney-general,  and  destined 
soon  to  become  famous  as  Lincoln's  War 
Secretary ;  Richardson,  who  had  been  the 
trusted  lieutenant  of  Douglas,  and  now,  since 
Douglas  was  dead,  the  ostensible  spokesman 
of  the  faction  which  had  followed  that  leader  ; 
and  thirdly,  Horace  Greeley,  exercising  so 
prominent  an  influence  upon  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  country  through  the  columns  of 
••  The  Tribune." 

The  Buchanan  cabinet  was  still  writhing 
under  the  odium  which  fell  upon  the  late  Ad- 
ministration, and  much  more  severely  upon 
the  Breckinridge  Democracy.  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  his  Cabinet  were  eager  to  seize  upon 
every  shadow  of  self-justification,  and  natu- 
rally not  slow  to  emphasize  any  apparent 
shortcoming  of  their  successors.  Stanton, 
with  his  impulsive  nature,  was  especially  se- 
on  the  new  President  and  Administration. 
In  his  eyes  the  only  hope  of  the  country  lay 
in  the  members  of  Buchanan's  reconstructed 
I  inet.  '1  hus  he-  wrote  to  his  colleague  Dix, 
on  June  u.  in  language  that  resembled  a 
stump  speech  of  the  presidential  campaign  : 

No  one  can  imagine  tUj  deplorable  condition  of  this 
city  and  tli  of  the  Government,  who  did  not 

witn<  and  panic  of  the  Administration, 

and  the  painful  imbecility  of  Lincoln.  We  looked  to 
New  York  in  that  dark  hour  as  our  only  deliverance 
under  Providence,  and,  thank  God,  it  came.  .  .  .  But 
when  we  witness  venality  and  corruption  growing  in 
every  dry,  and  controlling  the  millions  of  money 
that  should  be  a  patriotic  sacrifice  for  national  deliver- 
ance, and  treating  the  treasure  of  the  nation  as  a 
v  to  be  divided  among  thieves,  hope  dies  away: 
deliverance  from  this  danger  also  must  come  from 
New  York.  ...  Of  military  affairs  I  can  form 
no  judgment.    Every  day  affords   fresh  proof  of  the 


design  to  give  the  war  a  party  direction.  The  army 
appointments  appear  (with  two  or  three  exceptions 
only)  to  be  bestowed  on  persons  whose  only  claim  is 
their  Republicanism  —  broken-down  politicians  with- 
out experience,  ability,  or  any  other  merit.  Democrats 
are  rudely  repulsed,  or  scowled  upon  with  jealous  and 
ill-concealed  aversion.  The  Western  Democracy  are 
already  becoming  disgusted,  and  between  the  corrup- 
tion of  some  of  the  Republican  leaders  and  the  self- 
seeking  ambition  of  others  some  great  disaster  may 
soon  befall  the  nation.  How  long  will  the  Democracy 
of  New  York  tolerate  these  things  ?  .  .  .  We  hoped 
to  see  you  here,  especially  after  you  had  accepted  the 
appointment  of  major-general.  But  now  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  got  over  its  panic,  you  are  not  the 
kind  of  man  that  would  be  welcome.* 

This  letter  plainly  enough  shows  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's attitude  toward  the  new  Administration. 
His  letter  of  the  following  day  to  ex- Presi- 
dent Buchanan  reveals  the  state  of  feeling 
entertained  by  Dix: 

The  recent  appointments  in  the  army  are  generally 
spoken  of  with  great  disapprobation.  General  Dix  is 
very  much  chagrined  with  the  treatment  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  War  Department,  and  on  Saturday  I 
had  a  letter  declaring  his  intention  to  resign  immedi- 
ately, t 

Again,  July  16: 

General  Dix  is  still  here.  He  has  been  shamefully 
treated  by  the  Administration.  We  are  expecting  a 
general  battle  to  be  commenced  at  Fairfax  to-day,  and 
conflicting  opinions  of  the  result  are  entertained,  t 

And  once  more,  on  July  26  : 

The  dreadful  disaster  of  Sunday  can  scarcely  be 
mentioned.  The  imbecility  of  this  Administration 
culminated  in  that  catastrophe :  an  irretrievable  mis- 
fortune and  national  disgrace,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
are  to  be  added  to  the  ruin  of  all  peaceful  pursuits  and 
national  bankruptcy  as  the  result  of  Lincoln's  "running 
the  machine  "  for  five  months.  You  perceive  that  Ben- 
nett is  for  a  change  of  the  Cabinet,  and  proposes  for 
one  of  the  new  Cabinet  Mr.  Holt.  .  .  .  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  some  change  in  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments may  take  place,  but  none  beyond  these  two 
departments  until  Jefferson  Davis  turns  out  the  whole 
concern.  The  capture  of  Washington  seems  now  to  be 
inevitable  :  during  the  whole  of  Monday  and  Tuesday 
it  might  have  been  taken  without  any  resistance.  The 
rout,  overthrow,  and  utter  demoralization  of  the  whole 
army  is  complete.  Even  now  I  doubt  whether  any 
serious  opposition  to  the  entrance  of  the  Confederate 
forces  could  be  offered.  While  Lincoln,  Scott,  and  the 
Cabinet  are  disputing  who  is  to  blame,  the  city  is  un- 
guarded and  the  enemy  at  hand.  General  McClellan 
reached  here  last  evening.  But  if  he  had  the  ability 
of  Csesar,  Alexander,  or  Napoleon,  what  can  he  ac- 
complish? Will  not  Scott's  jealousy,  Cabinet  intrigues, 
Republican  interference,  thwart  him  at  every  step? 
While  hoping  for  the  best,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  against 
the  dangers  that  beset  the  Government,  and  especially 
this  city.  It  is  certain  that  Davis  was  in  the  field 
on  Sunday,  and  the  secessionists  here  assert  that  he 
headed  in  person  the  last  victorious  charge.  General 
Dix  is  in  Baltimore.  After  three  weeks'  neglect  and 
insult  he  was  sent  there. t 

While  Stanton  and  Dix  were  thus  nursing 
their  secret  griefs  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  late 

*Dix,  "Memoirs  of  John  A.  Dix." 

t"  North  American  Review,"  November,  1879. 
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political  factions,  Richardson,  as  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Douglas  wing  of  the  Democracy, 
was  indulging  in  loud  complaints  for  the  other. 
Charging  that  the  division  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  Charleston  had  brought  the  present 
calamity  upon  the  Union,  he  continued : 

This  organization  of  the  Breckinridge  party  was  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Government.  That  was 
its  purpose  and  its  object.  What  do  we  see  ?  Without 
the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  men  of  the  North  that 
party  was  powerless.  The  men  from  the  Northern 
States  who  aided  and  encouraged  this  organization 
which  is  in  rebellion  are  at  the  head  to-day  of  our 
army.  Butler  of  Massachusetts,  Dix  of  New  York  and 
Patterson  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Cadwalader  —  all  of 
them  in  this  movement  to  breakdown  and  disorganize 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  country.  Why  is  it  ? 
This  Douglas  party  furnished  you  one-half  of  your  en- 
tire army.  Where  is  your  general,  where  is  your  man 
in  coinmand  to-day  who  belongs  to  that  party  ?  Why 
is  this  ?  Have  you  Republicans  sympathized  with 
this  Breckinridge  party  ?  Are  you  sympathizing  with 
them,  and  lending  your  aid  to  the  men  who  lead  our 
armies  into  misfortune  and  disgrace?* 

Richardson  was  easily  answered.  A  mem- 
ber correctly  replied  that  these  and  other 
three-months'  generals  had  been  selected  by 
the  governors  of  various  States,  and  not  by 
the  President;  moreover,  that  Patterson  had 
been  specially  recommended  by  General  Scott, 
whom  Richardson  was  eulogizing,  and  that 
there  would  be  plenty  of  opportunity  before 
the  war  was  over  for  the  Douglas  men  to  win 
honors  in  the  field.  But  all  this  did  not  soothe 
Richardson's  temper,  which  was  roused  mainly 
by  his  revived  factional  jealousy. 

Unjust  fault-finding  was  to  be  expected  from 
party  opponents ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  was  a  genuine  surprise  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  receive  from  a  party  friend,  and  the 
editor  of  the  most  influential  newspaper  in  the 
Union,  the  following  letter,  conveying  an  in- 
direct accusation  of  criminal  indifference,  and 
proposing  an  immediate  surrender  to  rebellion 
and  consent  to  permanent  disunion  : 

New  York,  Monday,  July  29,  1861. 
Midnight. 
Dear  Sir:  This  is  my  seventh  sleepless  night  — 
yours,  too,  doubtless  —  yet  I  think  I  shall  not  die, 
because  I  have  no  right  to  die.  I  must  struggle  to  live, 
however  bitterly.  But  to  business.  You  are  not  con- 
sidered a  great  man,  and  I  am  a  hopelessly  broken  one. 
You  are  now  undergoing  a  terrible  ordeal,  and  God 
has  thrown  the  gravest  responsibilities  upon  you.  Do 
not  fear  to  meet  them.  Can  the  rebels  be  beaten  after 
all  that  has  occurred,  and  in  view  of  the  actual  state 
of  feeling  caused  by  our  late,  awful  disaster  ?  If  they 
can, —  and  it  is  your  business  to  ascertain  and  decide, — 
write  me  that  such  is  your  judgment,  so  that  I  may 
know  and  do  my  duty.  And  if  they  cannot  be  beaten ,— 
if  our  recent  disaster  is  fatal, —  do  not  fear  to  sacrifice 
yourself  to  your  country.  If  the  rebels  are  not  to  be 
beaten, —  if  that  is  your  judgment  in  view  of  all  the 
light  you  can  get, —  then  every  drop  of  blood  hence- 
forth shed  in  this  quarrel  will  be  wantonly,  wickedly 


shed,  and  the  guilt  will   rest  heavily  on  the  soul  of 
every  promoter  of  the  crime.    I   pray  you  to    ' 
quickly  and  let  me  know  my  duty. 

If  the  Union  is  irrevocably  gone,  an  armistice  for 
30,60,90,  120  days — better  still  for  a  year — ought 
at  once  to  be  proposed,  with  a  view  to  a  pe 
adjustment.  Then  Congress  should  call  a  national 
convention,  to  meet  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  And 
there  should  be  an  immediate  and  mutual  exchange 
or  release  of  prisoners  and  a  disbandment  of  foi 
I  do  not  consider  myself  at  present  a  judge  of  any- 
thing but  the  public  sentiment.  That  seems  to  me 
everywhere  gathering  and  deepening  against  a  pro  - 
ecution  of  the  war.  The  gloom  in  this  city  i->  fune- 
real,—  for  our  dead  at  Bull  Run  were  many,  and  they 
lie  unburied  yet.  On  every  brow  sits  sullen,  scorching, 
black  despair.  It  would  be  easy  to  have  Mr.  Critten- 
den move  any  proposition  that  ought  to  be  adopted,  or 
to  have  it  come  from  any  proper  quarter.  The  first 
point  is  to  ascertain  what  is  best  that  can  be  done  — 
which  is  the  measure  of  our  duty,  and  do  that  very 
thing  at  the  earliest  moment. 

This  letter  is  written  in  the  strictest  confidence,  and 
is  for  your  eye  alone.  But  you  are  at  liberty  to  say 
to  members  of  your  Cabinet  that  you  knaij  I  will 
second  any  move  you  may  see  fit  to  make.  But  do 
nothing  timidly  nor  by  halves.  Send  me  word  what 
to  do.  I  will  live  till  I  can  hear  it  at  all  events.  If  it 
is  best  for  the  country  and  for  mankind  that  we  make 
peace  with  the  rebels  at  once  and  on  their  own  terms, 
do  not  shrink  even  from  that.  But  bear  in  mind  the 
greatest  truth  :  "  Whoso  would  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  shall  save  it."  Do  the  thing  that  is  the  highest 
right,  and  tell  me  how  I  am  to  second  you. 
Yours,  in  the  depths  of  bitterness, 

Horace  Greeley.! 

These  few  citations  are  noteworthy,  because 
of  the  high  quarters  whence  they  emanated 
and  the  subsequent  relations  some  of  their 
authors  bore  to  the  war.  They  give  us  pene- 
trating glimpses  of  how  the  Bull  Run  disaster 
was  agitating  the  public  opinion  of  the  North. 
But  it  must  not  be  hastily  inferred  that  such 
was  the  preponderant  feeling.  The  great  tides 
of  patriotism  settled  quickly  back  to  their 
usual  level.  The  army,  Congress,  and  the 
people  took  up,  a  shade  less  buoyantly,  but 
with  a  deeper  energy,  the  determined  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  soon  continued  their 
cheerful  confidence  in  the  President,  Cabi- 
net, and  military  authorities.  The  war  gov- 
ernors tendered  more  troops  and  hurried 
forward  their  equipped  regiments;  the  Ad- 
ministration pushed  the  organization  of  the 
long-term  volunteers ;  and  out  of  the  scattered 
debris  of  the  Bull  Run  forces  there  sprang  up 
that  magnificent  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which 
in  a  long  and  fluctuating  career  won  such  his- 
toric renown. 

Meanwhile,  in  this  first  shadow  of  defeat. 
President  Lincoln  maintained  his  wonted  equi- 
poise of  manner  and  speech.  A  calm  and 
resolute  patience  was  his  most  constant  mood ; 
to  follow  with  watchfulness  the  details  of  the 

*  Richardson,  Speech  in  House  of  Representatives, 
July  24,  1 86 1. 
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accumulation  oi   a  new  army  was  his  most 

•  occupation.    He  smiled  at  frettings  like 
.  of  Scott,  Pix,  and  Richardson;  but  let- 
ike  that  of  Greeley  made  him  sigh  at  the 
ge  weakness  ol  human  character.    Such 

things  gave  him  pain,  but  they  bred  no  resent- 
ment, and  elicited  no  reply.  Already  at  this 
2  began  the  display  of  that  rare  abil- 
ity in  administration  which  enabled  him  to 
smooth  mountains  of  obstacles  and  bridge  riv- 

;'  difficulty  in  his  control  of  men.  From 
this  time  onward  to  the  end  of  the  war  his  touch 
was  daily  and  hourly  amidst  the  vast  machin- 
ery of  command  and  coordination  in  Cabinet, 
i  gress,  army,  navy,  and  the  hosts  of  na- 
tional politics.  To  still  the  quarrels  of  factions, 
to  allay  the  jealousies  of  statesmen,  to  compose 
ivalries  of  generals,  to  soothe  the  vanity 
of  officials,  to  prompt  the  laggard,  to  curb  the 
ardent,  to  sustain  the  faltering,  was  a  substra- 
tum of  daily  routine  underlying  the  great 
events  of  campaigns,  battles,  and  high  ques- 
tions of  state. 

On  the  night  following  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  while  Lincoln  lay  awake  on  a  sofa  in  the 
Executive  office,  waiting  to  gather  what  per- 
sonal information  he  could  from  the  many 
officers  and  prominent  civilians  who  were  ar- 
riving  at  Washington  after  their  flight  from  the 

-field,  he  already  began  sketching  a  pen- 
cil memorandum  of  the  policy  and  military 
gramme  most  expedient  to  be  adopted  in 
the  new  condition  of  affairs.  This  memoran- 
dum sketch  or  outline  he  added  to  from  time 
to  time  during  the  succeeding  days.  On  the 
27th  of  July  he  seems  to  have  matured  his 

•ions  on  the  late  disaster,  and  with  his 
own  hand  he  carefully  copied  his  memoran- 
dum in  this  completed  form  : 

July  23,  1861. 

1.  Let  the  plan  for  making  the  blockade  effective  be 

I  forward  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

2.  i.  volunteer  forces  at  Fort  Monroe  and  vi- 
lity,  under  General  Butler,  be  constantly  drilled,  dis- 

ned,  and  instructed  without  more  for  the  present. 

3.  Let  Baltimore  be  held  as  now,  with  a  gentle  but 
firm  and  certain  hand. 

4.  Let  the  force  now  under  Patterson  or  Banks  be 
trengthened  and  made  secure  in  its  position. 

"      Let  the  force-,  in  western  Virginia  act  till  further 
■  ding  to  instructions  or  orders  from  Gen- 
eral McClellan. 

puli   forward  his  organization 
ions  in  the  West  as  rapidly  as  possible,  giv- 
ing r;  ial  attention  to  Mi    om  i. 

rces  late  before  Manassas,  except  the 
nonths'  men,  be  reorganized  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble in  their  camps  here  and  about  Arlington. 

Let  the  three-monthi '  forces  who  decline  to  enter 
the  1<  be  discharged  as  rapidly  as  circum- 

stances will  permit. 

9.    Let  the  new  volunteer  forces  be  brought  forward 

•  as  possible;  and  especially  into  the  camps  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  river  here. 


July  27,  1861. 


When  the  foregoing  shall  have  been  substantially 
attended  to, 

1.  Let  Manassas  Junction  (or  some  point  on  one  or 
other  of  the  railroads  nearest  it)  and  Strasburg  be 
seized,  and  permanently  held,  with  an  open  line  from 
Washington  to  Manassas,  and  an  open  line  from  Har- 
per's Ferry  to  Strasburg  —  the  military  men  to  find 
the  way  of  doing  these. 

2.  This  done,  a  joint  movement  from  Cairo  on  Mem- 
phis; and  from  Cincinnati  on  east  Tennessee.* 


FREMONT. 

Missouri  had  been  saved  from  organized 
rebellion,  but  the  smell  and  blackness  of  in- 
surrectionary fire  were  strong  upon  her.  While 
Governor  Jackson  and  General  Price,  flying 
from  the  battle  of  Boonville  as  fugitives,  were 
momentarily  helpless,  they  nevertheless  had 
reasonable  hope  of  quick  support.  W7hatever 
of  latent  rebellion  and  secret  military  prepa- 
ration existed  were  set  in  motion  by  the  gov- 
ernor's proclamation  of  June  12  and  his 
order  dividing  the  State  into  nine  military 
districts  and  issuing  commissions  to  a  skeleton 
army  under  the  provisions  of  the  military  bill 
passed  by  his  rebel  legislature  before  their  ex- 
pulsion from  the  capital  by  Lyon.  Thus  every 
one  inclined  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Union 
had  the  plausible  excuse  of  authority  and  the 
guidance  of  a  designated  commander  and  ren- 
dezvous, and  a  simultaneous  movement  toward 
organization  long  preconcerted  immediately 
began.  Missouri  is  a  large  State.  She  had  over 
68,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  over  a  million  souls;  a  trifling  percent- 
age would  yield  a  formidable  force.  The  spirit 
and  impulse  of  revolution  were  at  fever  heat, 
and  all  the  fire  of  the  Border-Ruffian  days 
smoldered  along  the  frontier.  The  governor's 
brigadier-generals  designated  camps,  and  the 
hot-blooded  country  lads  flocked  to  them,  find- 
ing a  charm  of  adventure  in  the  very  privations 
they  were  compelled  to  undergo.  For  half  a 
year  disloyalty  had  gone  unpunished ;  the  re- 
cent reports  of  march  and  battle  served  rather 
to  sharpen  their  zeal. 

Three  railroads  radiated  from  St.  Louis  — 
one  toward  the  west,  with  its  terminus  at 
Sedalia;  one  toward  the  south-west,  with  ter- 
minus at  Rolla;  one  toward  the  south,  with  ter- 
minus at  Ironton.  The  first  of  these  reached 
only  about  three-fourths,  the  last  two  scarcely 
half-way,  across  the  State.  Western  Missouri, 
therefore,  seemed  beyond  any  quick  reach  of 
a  military  expedition  from  St.  Louis.  General 
Price,  proceeding  westward  from  Boonville, 
found  one  of  these  camps  at  Lexington ;  the 
governor,  proceeding  southward,  was  attended 
by  a  little  remnant  of  fugitives  from  the  bat- 

*  Lincoln,  Autograph  MS. 
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tie  of  Boonville.  With  such  following  as  each 
could  gather  both  directed  their  course  toward 
the  Arkansas  line,  collecting  adherents  as  they 
went.  Their  pathway  was  not  entirely  clear. 
Before  leaving  St.  Louis,  Lyon  had  sent  an 
expedition  numbering  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred, commanded  by  Sweeny,  a  captain  of  reg- 
ulars, by  rail  to  Rolla  and  thence  by  a  week's 
march  to  Springfield,  from  which  point  he  had 
advanced  a  part  of  his  force  under  Sigel  to 
Carthage,  near  the  extreme  south-western  cor- 
ner of  the  State.  Jackson  and  Price,  having 
previously  united  their  forces,  thus  found  Sigel 
directly  in  their  path.  As  they  greatly  out- 
numbered him,  by  the  battle  of  Carthage,  July 
5 , —  a  sharp  but  indecisive  engagement, —  they 
drove  him  back  upon  Springfield,  and  effected 
a  junction  with  the  rebel  force  gathered  in  the 
north-western  corner  of  Arkansas,  which  had 
already  assisted  them  by  demonstrations  and 
by  capturing  one  of  Sigel's  companies. 

Delayed  by  the  need  of  transportation,  Lyon 
could  not  start  from  Boonville  on  his  south- 
western march  until  the  3d  of  July.  The  im- 
provised forces  of  Jackson  and  Price,  moving 
rapidly,  because  made  up  largely  of  cavalry, 
or,  rather,  unorganized  horsemen,  were  far  in 
advance  of  him,  and  had  overwhelmed  Sigel 
before  Lyon  was  well  on  his  way.  Neverthe- 
less he  pushed  ahead  with  energy,  having 
called  to  him  a  detachment  of  regulars  from 
Fort  Leavenworth,  and  volunteers  from  Kan- 
sas numbering  about  2200.  These  increased 
his  column  to  about  4600  men.  By  July  13 
he  was  at  Springfield,  and  with  the  forces  he 
found  there  was  at  the  head  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  between  7000  and  8000  men. 

The  Confederate  authorities  had  ambitious 
plans  for  the  West.  They  already  possessed 
Arkansas  ;  the  Indian  Territory  was  virtually 
in  their  grasp;  Missouri  they  looked  upon 
with  somewhat  confident  eyes;  even  the  ulti- 
mate conquest  of  Kansas  seemed  more  than 
a  remote  possibility.  Nor  were  such  plans 
confined  to  mere  speculation.  Major-General 
Polk  was  stationed  at  Memphis  early  in  July 
to  command  the  Mississippi  region.  The  neu- 
trality policy  in  Kentucky  for  the  moment 
left  the  Tennessee  contingent  idle.  Being  ap- 
pealed to  by  Governor  Jackson,  Polk  made 
immediate  preparations  for  a  campaign  in 
Missouri.  On  July  23  he  reported  to  the 
Confederate  government  his  purpose  to  send 
two  strong  columns  into  that  State  —  one  under 
McCulloch,  of  about  25,000  men,  against  Lyon 
at  Springfield;  another,  under  Pillow  and  Har- 
dee, to  march  upon  Ironton  in  south-east  Mis- 
souri, where  he  estimated  they  would  collect 
a  force  of  18,000.    He  wrote: 

They  are  directed  to  pass  in  behind  Lyon's  force  by 
land,  or  to  proceed  to  St.  Louis,  seize  it,  and,  taking 
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possession  of  the  boats  at  that  point,  to  proceed  up  the 

river  Missouri,  raising  the  Missourians  asthey  go;  and 

at  such  point  as  may  appear  most  suitable  to  'letach  a 
force  to  cut  off  Lyon's  return  from  the  we  .'.   .   . 
as  I  think,  I  can  drive  the  enemy  from  Missouri  with 
the  force  indicated,  I  will  then  enter  Illinois  and  take 
Cairo  in  the  rear  on  my  return.* 

He  was  obliged  a  few  days  later  to  curtail 
this  extravagant  programme.  Governor  Jack- 
son, he  learned,  to  his  chagrin,  had  exag- 
gerated the  available  forces  fully  one-half,  f 
Although  he  had  already  sent  Pillow  to  New 
Madrid,  he  now  "  paused  "  in  the  execution 
of  his  plan;  and  the  rivalry  of  the  various 
rebel  commanders  seems  soon  to  have  com- 
pletely paralyzed  it.  The  "  neutrality  "  attitude 
of  the  governors  of  both  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky greatly  delayed  the  progress  of  the  war 
in  the  West.  The  middle  of  June  came  before 
Lyon  chased  the  rebels  from  Jefferson  City, 
and  in  Kentucky  open  and  positive  military 
action  was  deferred  till  the  first  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember. Meanwhile,  however,  it  was  felt  that 
the  beginning  of  serious  hostilities  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  The  Mississippi  River  was 
blockaded,  commerce  suspended,  Cairo  gar- 
risoned and  fortified,  gun-boats  were  being 
built,  regiments  were  being  organized  and  sent 
hither  and  thither,  mainly  as  yet  to  keep  the 
neighborhood  peace.  In  the  East  the  several 
Virginia  campaigns  were  in  progress,  and 
General  Scott's  "  anaconda  "  plan  was  well 
understood  in  confidential  circles. 

This  condition  of  affairs  made  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley  sensitive  and  restless.  The 
governors  of  the  North-west  met,  and,  by  me- 
morial and  delegation,  urged  the  Administra- 
tion to  make  the  Ohio  line  secure  by  moving 
forward  and  occupying  advanced  posts  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Especially  did  they 
urge  the  appointment  of  a  competent  com- 
mander who  could  combine  the  immense  re- 
sources of  the  West,  and  make  them  effective 
in  a  grand  campaign  southward  to  open  the 
Mississippi. 

Almost  universal  public  sentiment  turned 
to  John  C.  Fremont  as  the  desired  leader  for 
this  duty.  He  was  about  forty-eight  years  of 
age.  As  student,  as  explorer,  as  a  prominent 
actor  in  making  California  a  State*  of  the  LTn- 
ion,  he  had  shown  talent,  displayed  energy, 
and  conquered  success  in  situations  of  diffi- 
culty and  peril.  As  senator  for  a  brief  term, 
his  votes  proved  that  the  North  could  rely  on 
his  convictions  and  principles.  As  the  presi- 
dential candidate  of  the  Republican  party  in 
1856,  his  name  had  broadened  into  national 
representative  value.  The  post  of  honor  then 
had  brought  him  defeat.  He  might  well  claim 
the  post  of  duty  for  a  chance  to  win  a  victory. 

*  Polk  to  Walker,  July  23.  1S61.     War  Records. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN: 


The  dash  o(  romance  in  his  career  easily  re- 
kindled popular  enthusiasm;  political  sagac- 
ity indicated  that  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
this  popularity  into  armies,  and  lead 
them  to  military  success  in  aid  of  the  imperiled 
nation.  The  inclination  of  the  Administration 
coincided  with  the  sentiment  of  the  people. 
ard  had  proposed  him  for  Secretary  of 
War,  and  Lincoln  mentioned  him  for  the 
French  mission  ;  but  in  the  recent  distribution 
-  no  place  at  once  suitable  to  his 
abilities  and  adequate  to  his  claims  had  been 
found  available.  This  new  crisis  seemed  to 
have  carved  out  the  work  for  the  man. 

He  had  passed  the  previous  winter  in  France, 
but  upon  the  outbreak  of  rebellion  at  once  re- 
turned to  his  country.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
city  oi'  New  York,  about  the  ist  of  July,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  him  a  major-general 
in  the  regular  army,  and  on  the  3d  created 
the  Western  department,  consisting  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  placed  it  under  his  command, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

For  a  man  whose  genius  could  have  risen 
to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion  it  was  a 
magnificent  opportunity,  an  imperial  theater. 
Unfortunately,  the  country  and  the  Adminis- 
tration had  overrated  Fremont's  abilities.  In- 
stead of  proceeding  at  once  to  his  post  of  duty, 
he  remained  in  New  York,  absorbed  largely  in 
his  personal  affairs.  Two  weeks  passed  before 
he  sent  his  letter  of  acceptance  and  oath  of 
office.  "  Please  proceed  to  your  command 
without  coming  here,"  telegraphed  General 
Scott,  two  days  later.  Postmaster-General 
Blair  testified: 

As  soon  as  he  was  appointed,  I  urged  him  to  go  to 
his  department.  .  .  .  The  President  questioned  me 
every  day  about  his  movements.  I  told  him  so  often 
that  Fremont  was  off,  or  was  going  next  day,  according 
to  my  information,  that  I  felt  mortified  when  allusion 
was  made  to  it,  and  dreaded  a  reference  to  the  subject. 
Finally,  on  the  receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  Lyon  by  my 
brother,  describing  the  condition  of  his  command,  I  felt 
justified  in  telegraphing  (General  Fremont  that  he  must 
go  at  once.  But  he  remained  till  after  Bull  Run;  and 
'hen,  when  he  should  have  known  the  inspiration 
that  v.  the  rebels,  he  traveled  leisurely  to  St. 

-.* 

When,  on  July  25,  he  finally  reached  his 
dquarters,  and  formally  assumed  com- 
mand, he  did  not  find  his  new  charge  a  bed 
of  roses.  The  splendid  military  strength  of 
the  North -west  was  only  beginning  its  devel- 
opment. Recruiting  offices  were  full;  but 
commanders  of  departments  and  governors  of 
States  quarreled  over  the  dribblets  of  arms  and 
equipments  remaining  in  the  arsenals,  and 
which  were  needed  in  a  dozen  places  at  once. 

*  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War. 


The  educated  and  experienced  officers  and 
subalterns  of  the  old  regular  army,  familiar 
with  organization  and  routine,  did  not  suffice 
to  furnish  the  needed  brigadier-generals  and 
colonels,  much  less  adjutants,  commissaries, 
quartermasters,  and  drill-sergeants.  Error, 
extravagance,  delay,  and  waste  ensued.  Regi- 
ments were  rushed  off  to  the  front  without 
uniforms,  arms,  or  rations;  sometimes  without 
being  mustered  into  service.  Yet  the  latent 
resources  were  abundant  in  quantity  and  ex- 
cellent in  quality,  and  especially  in  the  qual- 
ities of  mind,  ambition,  earnestness,  and  talent 
competent  through  practical  service  to  rise 
to  every  requirement  of  duty  and  sacrifice  — 
genius  which  could  lead,  and  patriotic  devo- 
tion ready  to  serve,  suffer,  and  die.  What 
magnificent  capabilities  in  those  early  Western 
volunteers;  what  illustrious  talent  in  those 
first  regiments  found  by  Fremont  and  coming 
at  his  call !  —  Lyon,  Grant,  Blair,  McClernand, 
Pope,  Logan,  Schofield,  Curtis,  Sturgis,  Pal- 
mer, Hurlbut,  and  a  hundred  others  whose 
names  shine  on  the  records  of  the  war,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  thousands  who,  unheralded, 
went  gloriously  to  manful  duty  and  patriotic 
death. 

The  three  weeks  loitered  away  in  New 
York  already  served  to  quadruple  Fremont's 
immediate  task.  Lyon  had  taken  the  field, 
and  Blair  had  gone  to  Washington  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  special  session  of  Congress 
as  representative.  The  whole  service  immedi- 
ately felt  the  absence  from  headquarters  of 
these  two  inspiring  and  guiding  leaders.  At 
three  points  in  Fremont's  new  department 
matters  wore  a  threatening  aspect.  The  plen- 
tiful seeds  of  rebellion  sown  by  Governor  Jack- 
son throughout  Missouri  were  springing  up 
in  noxious  rankness.  Amidst  dominant  loy- 
alty existed  a  reckless  and  daring  secession 
minority,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  control  of 
superior  sentiment  and  force.  Following  the 
battle  of  Boonville  there  broke  out  in  many 
parts  of  the  State  a  destructive  guerrilla  war- 
fare, degenerating  into  neighborhood  and 
family  feuds,  and  bloody  personal  reprisal  and 
revenge,  which  became  known  under  the  term 
of  "  bushwhacking.  "  Houses  and  bridges 
were  burned,  farms  were  plundered,  railroads 
were  obstructed  and  broken,  men  were  kid- 
napped and  assassinated.  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  war  few  organized  campaigns  dis- 
turbed the  large  territory  of  the  State ;  but  dis- 
order, lawlessness,  crime,  and  almost  anarchy 
were  with  difficulty  repressed  from  beginning 
to  end. 

The  local  administration  charged  with  the 
eradication  of  these  evils  was  greatly  embar- 
rassed and   often   thwarted  through  the  un 
fortunate  jealousy  and  rivalry  between    the 
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factions  of  radicals  and  conservatives,  both  ad- 
herents of  the  Union.  Equally  loyal,  equally 
sincere  in  their  devotion  to  the  Government, 
they  paralyzed  each  other's  efforts  by  a  blind 
opposition  and  recrimination.  As  events  pro- 
gressed these  factions  increased  in  their  ani- 
mosity toward  each  other,and  their  antagonistic 
attitude  was  continued  throughout  the  whole 
war  period.  This  conflict  of  local  sentiment — 
personal,  political,  and  military — produced  no 
end  of  complications  requiring  the  repeated 
direct  interference  of  President  Lincoln,  and 
taxed  to  the  utmost  his  abounding  forbearance. 
Neighborhood  troubles  were  growing  in  north- 
ern Missouri  before  Fremont  left  New  York; 
and  Lyon's  adjutant  selected  Erigadier- Gen- 
eral Pope  to  take  command  there  and  restore 
order.  Fremont  gave  the  permission  by  tele- 
graph; and  when  he  reached  St.  Louis,  Gen- 
eral Pope  had  eight  Illinois  regiments  employed 
in  this  duty.* 

Fremont's  second  point  of  difficulty  was 
the  strong  report  of  danger  to  Cairo.  The 
rebel  general  Polk,  at  Memphis,  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  for  his  Missouri  cam- 
paign, already  mentioned.  About  the  time  of 
Fremont's  arrival  Pillow  had  just  moved  six 
thousand  Tennesseeans  to  New  Madrid,  and 
reported  his  whole  force  "  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  eager  for  the  '  Dutch  hunt.'  "  News  of 
this  movement,  and  the  brood  of  wild  rumors 
which  it  engendered,  made  General  Prentiss, 
the  Union  commander  at  Cairo,  exceedingly 
uneasy,  and  he  called  urgently  for  assistance. 
Cairo,  the  strategic  key  of  the  whole  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  was  too  important  to  be  for  a 
moment  neglected ;  and  in  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival  Fremont  gathered  the  nearest 
available  reinforcements,  about  eight  regi- 
ments in  all,  and,  loading  them  on  a  fleet  of 
steamboats,  led  them  in  person  in  a  some- 
what ostentatious  expedition  to  Cairo;  and 
the  demonstration,  greatly  magnified  by  ru- 
mor, doubtless  had  much  influence  in  check- 
ing the  hopes  of  the  rebel  commanders  for 
an  early  capture  of  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

The  reenforcement  of  Cairo  was  very  proper 
as  a  measure  of  precaution.  It  turned  out, 
however,  that  the  need  was  much  less  urgent 
than  Fremont's  third  point  of  trouble,  namely, 

*  General  Pope,  under  date  of  August  3,  makes  a 
graphic  statement  of  the  methods  of  the  bushwhack- 
ers :  "  The  only  persons  in  arms,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  were  a  few  reckless  and  violent  men  in  parties 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  who  were  wandering  about,  com- 
mitting depredations  upon  all  whose  sentiments  were 
displeasing,  and  keeping  this  whole  region  in  apprehen- 
sion and  uneasiness.  ...  So  soon  as  these  maraud- 
ers found  that  troops  were  approaching,  which  they 
easily  dkk  from  the  very  persons  who  ask  for  pro- 
tection, they  dispersed,  each  man  going  to  his  home, 
and,  in  many  cases,  that  home  in  the  very  town  oc- 
cupied by  the  troops.    .    .    .    When  troops  were  sent 


the  safety  of  Lyon  at  Springfield,  in  south- 
western Missouri.  When  Lyon  left  St.  Louis 
he  had  conceived  this  campaign  to  the  south- 
west, not  merely  to  control  that  part  of  the 
State  and  to  protect  it  against  invasion,  but 
also  with  the  ultimate  hope  of  extending  his 
march  into  Arkansas.  For  this  he  knew  his 
force  in  hand  was  inadequate ;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  from  the  troops  being  rapidly  or- 
ganized in  the  contiguous  free  States  he  would 
receive  the  necessary  help  as  soon  as  it  was 
needed.  We  have  seen  that  he  reached  Spring- 
field with  an  aggregate  of  about  7000  or 
8000  men.  It  was,  for  those  early  days, 
a  substantial,  compact  little  army,  some- 
what seasoned,  well  commanded,  self-reliant, 
and  enthusiastic.  Unfortunately  it  also,  like 
the  armies  at  every  other  point,  was  under 
the  strain  and  discouragement  of  partial  disso- 
lution. The  term  of  enlistment  of  the  three- 
months'  militia  regiments,  raised  under  the 
President's  first  proclamation,  was  about  to 
expire.  In  every  detachment,  army,  and  at 
every  post,  throughout  the  whole  country, 
there  occurred  about  the  middle  of  July,  1861, 
the  incident  of  quick  succession  of  companies 
and  regiments  going  out  of  the  service.  Many 
of  these  corps  immediately  reorganized  under 
the  three-years'  call;  many  remained  tem- 
porarily in  the  field  to  take  part  in  some  im- 
pending battle.  But  despite  such  instances 
of  generous  patriotism,  there  was  at  all  points 
a  shrinkage  of  numbers,  an  interval  of  disor- 
ganization, a  paralysis  of  action  and  move- 
ment. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  Lyon  found  his  new 
position  at  Springfield  discouraging.  He  was 
120  miles  from  a  railroad;  provisions  and 
supplies  had  not  arrived  as  expected;  half  his 
army  would  within  a  brief  period  be  mustered 
out  of  service;  McClellanf  was  in  western  Vir- 
ginia, Fremont  in  New  York,  Blair  in  Wash- 
ington. He  scarcely  knew  who  commanded. 
or  where  to  turn.  The  rebels  were  in  for- 
midable force  just  beyond  the  Arkansas  line. 
The  dispatches  at  this  juncture  take  on  an 
almost  despairing  tone. 

All  idea  of  any  farther  advance  movement,  or  of 
even  maintaining  our  present  position,  must  soon  be 
abandoned,  unless  the  Government  furnish  us  promptly 


out  against  these  marauders,  they  found  only  men 
quietly  working  in  the  field  or  sitting  in  their  offices, 
who,  as  soon  as  the  backs  of  the  Federal  soldiers 
were  turned,  were  again  in  arms  and  menacing  the 
peace."  [Pope  to  Sturgeon,  August  3,  1S61.  War 
Records.] 

t  While  McClellan  was  yet  at  Cincinnati,  organizing 
the  Ohio  contingent  of  three-months'  men,  Missouri 
had  been  temporarily  attached  to  his  department.  Be- 
yond a  few  suggestions  by  telegraph,  however,  he  did 
not  give  it  any  attention  in  detail,  because  his  hands 
were  already  full  of  work.  His  Virginia  campaign  soon 
required  his  presence  and  entire  time. 
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with  large  reenforeements  and  supplies.     Our  troops 
adly  clothed,  poorly  fed,  and  imperfectly  supplied 
I  nts.   None  of  them  have  as  yet  been  paid. 

Two  days  later  Lyon  wrote: 

If  it  is  the  intention  to  give  up  the  West,  let  it  be 
so;  it  can  only  be  the  victim  of  imbecility  or  malice, 
■•■.ill  cripple  us  if  he  can.   Cannot  you  stir  up  this 
matter  and  secure  us  relief?  See  Fremont,  if  he  has 
arrived.   The  want  of  supplies  has  crippled  me  so  that 
and  I  do  not  know  when  lean.   Every- 
thing seems  to  combine  against  me  at  this  point.    Stir 
dr.  \ 

Lyon's  innuendoes  against  the  Administra- 
tion and  against  General  Scott  were  alike  un- 
just. Both  were  eager  to  aid  him, but  there  was 
here,  as  elsewhere,  a  limit  to  possibilities.    It 

Fremont  who  needed  stirring  up.  Ap- 
pointed by  the  President  on  July  i,  he  had 
not  even  sent  his  official  acceptance  till  the 
1 6th,  the  day  before  Lyon  wrote  this  appeal; 
and,  after  final  and  emphatic  urging  by  Post- 
master-General Blair,  it  was  the  25th  before 
he  entered  on  his  duties  at  St.  Louis.  Three 
special  messengers  from  Lyon  awaited  him 
on  his  arrival,  and  repeated  the  tale  of  need 
and  of  danger.  But  Fremont  listened  languidly 
and  responded  feebly.  Urgent  calls  indeed 
came  to  him  from  other  quarters.  As  already 
btated,  Cairo  was  represented  to  be  seriously 
threatened,  and  he  had  chosen  first  to  insure 
its  safety.  He  had  the  means,  by  a  judicious 
rearrangement  of  his  forces,  to  have  aided  ef- 
fectually both  these  exposed  points.  Under 
the  critical  conditions  fully  pointed  out  to 
him.  he  could  at  least  have  recalled  Lyon 
and  assisted  his  safe  withdrawal  to  his  railroad 
base  at  Rolla.  But  he  neither  recalled  him 
nor  substantially  reenforced  him.  Two  regi- 
ments were  set  in  motion  toward  him,  but  it 
proved  the  merest  feint  of  help.  No  supplies 
and  no  troops  reached  Lyon  in  season  to  be 
of  the  slightest  service.  Lyon's  danger  lay  in 
a  junction  of  the  various  rebel  leaders  just 
beyond  the  Arkansas  line.    The  Confederate 

xnment  had  sent  Brigadier-General  Mc- 
Culloch  to  conciliate  or  conquer  the  Indian 
Territory  as   events  might  dictate,  and  had 

1  him  three  regiments — one  from  Louisi- 
ana, one  from  Texas,  and  one  from  Arkansas 
—  for  the  work.   Finding  it  bad  policy  for  the 

mt  to  occupy  the  Indian  Territory,  he 
hovered  about  the  border  with  permission  to 
move  into  either  Kansas  or  Missouri. 

Even  before  Polk's  ambitious  programme 
was  found  to  be  impracticable,  McCulloch 
made  haste  to  organize  a  campaign  on  his 
own  a<  count.  On  July  30  he  reported  that  he 
was  on  his  way  toward  Springfield  with  his  own 

*  Schofield  to  Harding,  July  15,  1S61.  War  Records, 
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brigade  of  3200  troops,  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Pearce,  with  2500  Arkansas  State  troops, 
and  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  gathering 
of  Missourians  under  Price,  which  he  thought 
could  furnish  about  7000  effective  men,  gener- 
ally well  mounted,  but  badly  commanded,  and 
armed  only  with  common  rifles  and  shotguns. 
It  was  the  approach  of  this  large  force  which 
had  given  Lyon  such  uneasiness,  and  with  good 
cause.  Moving  steadily  upon  him,  they  soon 
approached  so  near  that  his  position  became 
critical.  His  own  command  had  dwindled  to 
less  than  five  thousand  effective  men;  the 
combined  enemy  had  nearly  treble  that  num- 
ber of  effectives,  and  probably  more  than 
three  to  one,  counting  the  whole  mass.  If  he 
remained  stationary,  they  would  slowly  en- 
velop and  capture  him.  If  he  attempted  to 
retreat  through  the  120  miles  of  barren  mount- 
ainous country  which  lay  between  him  and 
Rolla,  they  would  follow  and  harass  him  and 
turn  his  retreat  into  a  rout.  Counting  to  the 
last  upon  reenforeements  which  did  not  come, 
he  had  allowed  events  to  place  him  in  an 
untenable  position. 

As  a  final  and  desperate  resource,  and  the 
only  one  to  save  his  army,  he  resolved  to 
attack  and  cripple  the  enemy.  As  at  Bull 
Run,  and  as  so  often  happens,  both  armies, 
on  the  evening  of  August  9,  were  under 
orders  to  advance  that  night  and  attack  each 
other.  Some  showers  of  rain  in  the  evening 
caused  McCulloch  temporarily  to  suspend  his 
order;  but  Lyon's  little  army,  moving  at 
nightfall,  marched  ten  miles  south  of  Spring- 
field to  Wilson's  Creek.  At  midnight  they 
halted  for  a  brief  bivouac.  Dividing  into  two 
columns  they  fell  upon  the  enemy's  camp  at 
daylight,  Sigel,  with  1200  men  and  a  battery, 
marching  against  their  right  flank,  in  an  en- 
endeavor  to  get  to  the  rear,  while  Lyon  in  per- 
son led  the  remaining  3700  men,  with  two 
batteries,  to  a  front  attack  against  their  left 
center.  The  movement  was  a  most  daring  one, 
and  the  conflict  soon  became  desperate.  Sigel's 
attack,  successful  at  first,  was  checked,  his  de- 
tachment put  to  flight,  and  5  of  his  6  guns  cap- 
tured and  turned  against  Lyon. 

Lyon,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  impetuous 
advance,  not  only  quickly  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  their  camp,  but  gained  and  occupied  a 
strong  natural  position,  which  he  held  with 
brave  determination.  His  mixed  force  of  reg- 
ulars and  volunteers  fought  with  admirable 
cooperation.  McCulloch,  confident  in  his 
overwhelming  numbers,  sent  forward  line  after 
line  of  attack,  which  Lyon's  well-posted  reg- 
ular batteries  threw  back.  The  forenoon  was 
already  well  spent  when  a  final  unusually 
heavy  assault  from  the  enemy  was  thus  re- 
pulsed, largely  by  help  of  the  inspiriting  per- 
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sonal  example  of  Lyon  himself,  who  led  some 
fragments  of  reserves  in  a  bayonet  charge.  The 
charge  ended  the  conflict;  but  it  also  caused 
the  fall  of  the  commander,  who,  pierced  by 
a  ball,  almost  immediately  expired.  It  was 
his  fourth  wound  received  in  the  action. 
Though  the  battle  was  substantially  won, 
Sturgis,  upon  whom  the  command  devolved, 
deemed  it  too  hazardous  to  attempt  to  hold 
the  field,  and  a  retreat  to  Springfield  was 
agreed  upon  by  a  council  of  officers.  An 
unmolested  withdrawal  was  effected  in  the 
afternoon,  and  upon  further  consultation  a 
definite  retreat  upon  Rolla  was  begun  the  fol- 
lowing day.  As  Lyon  had  anticipated,  the 
enemy  was  too  much  crippled  to  follow.  The 
Union  forces  had  223  killed,  721  wounded, and 
291  missing.  The  Confederate  loss  was  265 
killed,  800  wounded,  and  30  missing. 

The  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  the  death  of 
Lyon,  and  the  retreat  of  the  army  to  Rolla 
turned  public  attention  and  criticism  sharply 
upon  Fremont's  department  and  administra- 
tion, and  that  commander  was  suddenly 
awakened  to  his  work  and  responsibility.  He 
now  made  haste  to  dispatch  reinforcements 
to  Rolla,  and  sent  urgent  telegrams  for  help 
to  Washington  and  to  the  governors  of  the 
neighboring  free  States.  His  new  energy  par- 
took a  little  too  much  of  the  character  of  a 
panic.  He  declared  martial  law  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  and  began  an  extensive  system 
of  fortifications;  which,  together  with  direc- 
tions to  fortify  Rolla,  Jefferson  City,  and  sev- 
eral other  places,  pointed  so  much  to  inaction, 
and  a  defensive  policy,  as  to  increase  rather 
than  allay  public  murmur. 

His  personal  manners  and  methods  excited 
still  further  and  even  deeper  dissatisfaction. 
A  passion  for  display  and  an  inordinate  love 
of  power  appeared  to  be  growing  upon  him. 
He  had  established  his  headquarters  in  an 
elegant  mansion  belonging  to  a  wealthy  se- 
cessionist ;  his  personal  staff  consisted  largely 
of  foreigners,  new  to  the  country,  and  unfa- 
miliar with  its  language  and  laws.  Their  fan- 
tastic titles  and  gay  trappings  seemed  devised 
for  show  rather  than  substantial  service.  He 
organized  a  special  body-guard.  Sentinels 
and  subordinates  unpleasantly  hedged  the 
approach  to  his  offices.  Instead  of  bringing 
order  into  the  chaotic  condition  of  military 
business,  he  was  prone  to  set  method  and 
routine  at  defiance,  issuing  commissions  and 
directing  the  giving  out  of  contracts  in  so 
irregular  a  way  as  to  bring  a  protest  from  the 
proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Government. 
Though  specially  requested  by  the  President 
to  cooperate  with  the  provisional  governor, 
he  continued  to  ignore  him.  A  storm  of  com- 
plaint soon  arose  from   all  except  the   little 


knot  of  flatterers  who  abused  his  favor  and 
the  newspapers  that  were  thriving  on  his 
patronage.  The  Unionists  of  Missouri  be- 
came afraid  that  he  was  neglecting  the 
present  safety  of  the  State  for  the  future 
success  of  his  intended  Mississippi  expedi- 
tion, and  wild  rumors  even  floated  in  the  air 
of  a  secret  purpose  to  imitate  the  scheme  of 
Aaron  Burr  and  set  up  an  independent  dic- 
tatorship in  the  West.* 

Reports  came  to  President  Lincoln  from 
multiplied  sources,  bringing  him  a  flood  of 
embarrassment  from  the  man  to  whom  he  had 
looked  with  such  confidence  for  administra- 
tive aid  and  military  success.  It  was  his 
uniform  habit,  when  he  had  once  confided 
command  and  responsibility  to  an  individual, 
to  sustain  him  in  the  trust  to  the  last  possible 
degree.  While  he  heard  with  pain  the  cumu- 
lating evidence  of  Fremont's  unfitness,  instead 
of  immediately  removing  him  from  command, 
he  sought  rather  to  remedy  the  defect.  In  this 
spirit  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  General 
Hunter,  which  letter  peculiarly  illustrates  his 
remarkable  delicacy  in  managing  the  personal 
susceptibilities  of  men : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  General  Fremont  needs  assistance 
which  it  is  difficult  to  give  him.  He  is  losing  the  con- 
fidence of  men  near  him,  whose  support  any  man  in 
his  position  must  have  to  be  successful.  His  cardinal 
mistake  is  that  he  isolates  himself,  and  allows  nobody 
to  see  him ;  and  by  which  he  does  not  knowo\vhat  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  very  matter  he  is  dealing  with.  He  needs 
to  have  by  his  side  a  man  of  large  experience.  Will  you 
not,  for  me,  take  that  place  ?  Your  rank  is  one  grade 
too  high  to  be  ordered  to  it ;  but  will  you  not  serve 
the  country  and  oblige  me  by  taking  it  voluntarily  ?  t 

With  this  letter  of  the  President,  Postmas- 
ter-General Blair — hitherto  Fremont's  warm 
personal  friend  —  and  Meigs,  the  quartermas- 
ter-general of  the  army,  went  to  St.  Louis,  to 
make  a  brief  inspection  and  report  of  matters, 
and  to  give  friendly  advice  and  admonition  to 
the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the' West. 
While  they  were  on  their  way,  Mrs.  Fremont 
was  journeying  toward  Washington,  bearing 
her  husband's  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent sent  him  by  special  messenger  about  a 
week  before. 

Her  mind  was  less  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  missive  she  bore  than  with  the 
portent  of  a  recent  quarrel  which  the  general 
had  imprudently  allowed  to  grow  up  between 
Colonel  Frank  Blair  and  himself.  Blair  had 
finally  become  convinced  of  Fremont's  inca- 
pacity, and  in  public  print  sharply  criticised 
his  doings.  Indeed,  the  quarrel  soon  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  Fremont  placed  him  under 
arrest;  then  Blair  preferred  formal  charges 
against  the  general  for  maladministration,  and 
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the  general  in  turn  entered  formal  counter- 
charges  against  Blair. 

Arrived  at  her  destination  ]\Irs.  Fremont 
took  the  opportunity,  in  her  interview  with  Mr. 
Lincoln,  to  justify  General  Fremont  in  all  he 
had  done,  and  to  denounce  his  accusers  with 
impetuous  earnestness.  She  even  asked  for 
copies  of  confidential  correspondence  con- 
cerning her  husband's  personal  embroilment. 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  no  light  task 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be  at  once  patient,  polite, 
and  just:  yet  the  following  letter  will  testify 
that  he  accomplished  even  this  difficult  feat: 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  12,  1S61. 
Mrs.  General  Fremont. 

My  DEAR  Madam:  Your  two  notes  of  to-day  are 
before  me.  I  answered  the  letter  you  bore  me  from 
al  Fremont,  on  yesterday,  and  not  hearing  from 
you  during  the  day,  I  sent  the  answer  to  him  by  mail. 
It  is  not  exactly  correct,  as  you  say  you  were  told  by 
the  elder  Mr.  Blair,  to  say  that  I  sent  Postmaster- 
General  Blair  to  St.  Louis  to  examine  into  that  de- 
partment and  report.  Postmaster-General  Blair  did 
tli  my  approbation,  to  see  and  converse  with 
ral  Fremont  as  a  friend.  I  do  not  feel  authorized 
to  furnish  you  with  copies  of  letters  in  my  possession, 
without  the  consent  of  the  writers.  No  impression 
lias  been  made  on  my  mind  against  the  honor  or  integ- 
rity of  General  Fremont,  and  I  now  enter  my  protest 
against  being  understood  as  acting  in  any  hostility 
towards  him.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln.* 

It  will  be  interesting  to  read  in  addition  a 
graphic,  verbal  recapitulation  of  these  inci- 
dents, made  by  President  Lincoln  in  a  confi- 
dential evening  conversation  with  a  few  friends 
in  the  Executive  office  a  little  more  than  two 
years  afterward,  and  which  one  of  his  secre- 
taries recorded  : 

The  Blairs  have  to  an  unusual  degree  the  spirit  of 
clan.  Their  family  is  a  close  corporation.  Frank  is 
their  hope  and  pride.  They  have  a  way  of  going  with 
a  rush  for  anything  they  undertake ;  especially  have 
Montgomery  and  the  old  gentleman.  When  this  war 
first  began  they  could  think  of  nothing  but  Fremont; 
they  expected  everything  from  him,  and  upon  their 
earnest  solicitation  he  was  made  a  general  and  sent  to 
ouri.  I  thought  well  of  Fremont.  F^ven  now  I 
think  well  of  hisimpulses.  I  only  think  he  is  the  prey 
of  v.  icked  and  designing  men,  and  I  think  he  has  abso- 
lutely ;  0  military  capacity.  He  went  to  Missouri  the 
pet  and  proteg6  of  the  Blairs.  At  first  they  corre- 
sponded with  him  and  with  Frank,  who  was  with  him, 
fully  and  confidentially,  thinking  his  plans  and  his 
ts  would  accomplish  great  things  for  the  country. 
f  the  tone  of  Frank's  letters  changed.  It  was  a 
change  from  confidence  to  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
They  aded  with  atone  of  sincere  sorrow  and 

of  fear  that  Fremont  would  fail.  Montgomery  showed 
them  to  me,  and  we  were  both  grieved  at  the  prospect. 
Soon  came  the  news  that  Fremont  had  issued  his 
emancipation  order,  and  had  set  up  a  bureau  of  aboli- 
tion, giving  free  papers,  and  occupying  his  time  appar- 
ently with  little  else.  At  last,  at  my  suggestion, 
Montgomery  Blair  went  to  Missouri  to  look  at  and 
talk  over  matters.  He  went  as  the  friend  of  Fremont. 
He  passed,  on  the  way,  Mrs.  Fremont,  coming  to  see 
me.  She  sought  an  audience  with  me  at  midnight,  and 
tasked  me  so  violently  with  many  things,  that  I  had  to 
exercise  all  the  awkward  tact  I  have  to  avoid  quarrel- 


ing with  her.  She  surprised  me  by  asking  why  their 
enemy,  Montgomery  Blair,  had  been  sent  to  Missouri. 
She  more  than  once  intimated  that  if  General  Fremont 
should  decide  to  try  conclusions  with  me,  he  could  set 
up  for  himself. t 


MILITARY    EMANCIPATION. 

Not  only  President  Lincoln,  but  the  coun- 
try at  large  as  well,  was  surprised  to  find,  in 
the  newspapers  of  August  30,  a  proclamation 
from  the  commander  of  the  Department  of 
the  West  of  startling  significance.  The  ex- 
planations of  its  necessity  and  purpose  were 
altogether  contradictory,  and  its  mandatory 
orders  so  vaguely  framed  as  to  admit  of 
dangerous  variance  in  interpretation  and  en- 
forcement. Reciting  the  disturbed  condition 
of  society,  and  defining  theboundaries  of  army 
occupation,  it  contained  the  following  impor- 
tant decrees : 

Circumstances,  in  my  judgment  of  sufficient  urgency, 
render  it  necessary  that  the  commanding  general 
of  this  department  should  assume  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  State.  ...  In  order,  therefore,  to 
suppress  disorder,  to  maintain  as  far  as  now  practica- 
ble the  public  peace,  and  to  give  security  and  protec- 
tion to  the  persons  and  property  of  loyal  citizens,  I  do 
hereby  extend  and  declare  established  martial  law 
throughout  the  State  of  Missouri.  .  .  .  All  persons 
who  shall  be  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  within 
these  lines  shall  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and,  if  found 
guilty,  will  be  shot.  The  property,  real  and  personal, 
of  all  persons  in  the  State  of  Missouri  directly 
proven  to  have  taken  an  active  part  with  their  enemies 
in  the  field  is  declared  to  be  confiscated  to  the  public 
use,  and  their  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  hereby  de- 
clared freemen.  .  .  .  The  object  of  this  declaration 
is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities  the 
power  to  give  instantaneous  effect  to  existing  laws, 
and  to  supply  such  deficiencies  as  the  conditions  of  war 
demand.  But  this  is  not  intended  to  suspend  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country,  where  the  law  will 
be  administered  by  the  civil  officers  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  with  their  customary  authority,  while  the 
same  can  be  peaceably  exercised.  \ 

Despite  its  verbiage  and  confusion  of  sub- 
jects, it  was  apparent  that  this  extraordinary 
document  was  not  a  measure  of  military  pro- 
tection, but  a  political  manoeuvre.  Since  the 
first  movement  of  the  armies  the  slavery 
question  had  become  a  subject  of  new  and 
vital  contention,  and  the  antislavery  drift  of 
public  opinion  throughout  the  North  was  un- 
mistakably manifest.  There  was  no  room  for 
doubt  that  General  Fremont,  apprehensive 
about  his  loss  of  prestige  through  the  disaster 
to  Lyon  and  the  public  clamors  growing  out 
of  his  mistakes  and  follies  in  administration, 
had  made  this  appeal  to  the  latent  feeling  in 
the  public  mind  as  a  means  of  regaining  his 
waning  popularity.  Full  confirmation  was  af- 
forded by  his  immediately  convening  under  his 
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proclamation  a  military  commission  to  hear  evi- 
dence, and  beginning  to  issue  personal  deeds 
of  manumission  to  slaves.*  The  proceeding 
strongly  illustrates  his  want  of  practical  sense : 
the  delay  and  uncertainty  of  enforcement  under 
this  clumsy  method  would  have  rendered  the 
theoretical  boon  of  freedom  held  out  to  slaves 
rare  and  precarious,  if  not  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable. As  soon  as  an  authentic  text  of  the 
proclamation  reached  President  Lincoln,  he 
wrote  and  dispatched  the  following  letter : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  2,  1861. 
Major-General  Fremont. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Two  points  in  your  proclamation 
of  August  30  give  me  some  anxiety  : 

First.  Should  you  shoot  a  man,  according  to  the 
proclamation,  the  Confederates  would  very  certainly 
shoot  our  best  men  in  their  hands  in  retaliation ;  and 
so,  man  for  man,  indefinitely.  It  is,  therefore,  my 
order  that  you  allow  no  man  to  be  shot  under  the 
proclamation  without  first  having  my  approbation  or 
consent. 

Second.  I  think  there  is  great  danger  that  the  clos- 
ing paragraph,  in  relation  to  the  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty and  the  liberating  slaves  of  traitorous  owners, 
will  alarm  our  Southern  Union  friends  and  turn  them 
against  us  ;  perhaps  ruin  our  rather  fair  prospect  for 
Kentucky.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  ask  that  you  will, 
as  of  your  own  motion,  modify  that  paragraph  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  first  and  fourth  sections  of  the  act 
of  Congress  entitled,  "  An  act  to  confiscate  property 
used  for  insurrectionary  purposes,"  approved  August 
6,  1861,  and  a  copy  of  which  act  I  herewith  send  you. 

This  letter  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  caution,  and  not 
of  censure.    I  send  it  by  special  messenger,  in  order 
that  it  may  certainly  and  speedily  reach  you. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.   LlNCOLN.t 

It  was  the  reply  to  the  above  which  the 
general  sent  to  Washington  by  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  Fremont,  and  which  contained  a  very 
lame  apology  for  the  dictatorial  and  precipi- 
tate step  he  had  taken.    He  wrote : 

Trusting  to  have  your  confidence,  I  have  been  leav- 
ing it  to  events  themselves  to  show  you  whether  or 
not  I  was  shaping  affairs  here  according  to  your  ideas. 
The  shortest  communication  between  Washington  and 
St.  Louis  generally  involves  two  days,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  two  days  in  time  of  war  goes  largely 
towards  success  or  disaster.  I  therefore  went  along 
according  to  my  own  judgment,  leaving  the  result  of 
my  movements  to  justify  me  with  you.  And  so  in 
regard  to  my  proclamation  of  the  30th.  Between  the 
rebel  armies,  the  Provisional  Government,  and  home 
traitors,  I  felt  the  position  bad  and  saw  danger.  In 
the  night  I  decided  upon  the  proclamation  and  the 
form  of  it.  I  wrote  it  the  next  morning  and  printed  it 
the  same  day.  I  did  it  without  consultation  or  advice 
with  any  one,  acting  solely  with  my  best  judgment  to 
serve  the  country  and  yourself,  and  perfectly  willing 
to  receive  the  amount  of  censure  which  should  be 
thought  due  if  I  had  made  a  false  movement.  This  is 
as  much  a  movement  in  the  war  as  a  battle,  and  in 
going  into  these  I  shall  have  to  act  according  to  my 
judgment  of  the  ground  before  me,  as  I  did  on  this 
occasion.  If,  upon  reflection,  your  better  judgment 
still  decides  that  I  am  wrong  in  the  article  respecting 
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the  liberation  of  slaves,  I  have  to  ask  that  you  will 
openly  direct  me  to  make  the  correction.  The  implii  d 
censure  will  be  received  as  a  soldier  always  shorn 
reprimand  of  his  chief.  If  I  were  to  retract  of  my  own 
accord,  it  would  imply  that  I  myself  though!  it  wrong, 
and  that  I  had  acted  without  the  reflection  which  the 
gravity  of  the  point  demanded.  But  1  did  not.  I  acted 
with  full  deliberation,  and  upon  the  certain  conviction 
that  it  was  a  measure  right  and  necessary,  and  1  think 
so  still.  In  regard  to  the  other  point  of  the  proclama- 
tion to  which  you  refer,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  the  enemy  can  either  misconstrue  or  urge  any- 
thing against  it,  or  undertake  to  make  unusual  retalia- 
tion. The  shooting  of  men  who  shall  rise  in  arms 
against  an  army  in  the  military  occupation  of  a  country 
is  merely  a  necessary  measure  of  defense,  and  entirely 
according  to  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare.  The 
article  does  not  at  all  refer  to  prisoners  of  war,  and 
certainly  our  enemies  have  no  ground  for  requiring 
that  we  should  waive  in  their  benefit  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary advantages  which  the  usages  of  war  allow  to  us.  + 

Fremont  thus  chose  deliberately  to  assume 
a  position  of  political  hostility  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Nevertheless  Mr.  Lincoln,  acting  still 
in  his  unfailing  spirit  of  dispassionate  fairness 
and  courtesy,  answered  as  follows: 

Washington,  Sept.   11,  1861. 
Major-General  John  C.  Fremont. 

Sir  :  Yours  of  the  8th  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  2d 
instant  is  just  received.  Assuming  that  you,  upon  the 
ground,  could  better  judge  of  the  necessities  of  your 
position  than  I  could  at  this  distance,  on  seeing  your 
proclamation  of  August  30  I  perceived  no  general  ob- 
jection to  it.  The  particular  clause,  however,  in  relation 
to  the  confiscation  of  property  and  the  liberation  of 
slaves  appeared  to  me  to  be  objectionable  in  its  non- 
conformity to  the  act  of  Congress  passed  the  6th  of 
last  August  upon  the  same  subjects  ;  and  hence  I  wrote 
you,  expressing  my  wish  that  that  clause  should  be 
modified  accordingly.  Your  answer,  just  received,  ex- 
presses the  preference  on  your  part  that  I  should  make 
an  open  order  for  the  modification,  which  I  very  cheer- 
fully do.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  clause  of 
said  proclamation  be  so  modified,  held,  and  construed 
as  to  conform  to,  and  not  to  transcend,  the  provisions 
on  the  same  subject  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress 
entitled,  "  An  act  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insur- 
rectionary purposes,"  approved  August  6,  1861,  and 
that  said  act  be  published  at  length,  with  this  order. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. § 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Fremont's 
proclamation  of  military  emancipation,  and 
Lincoln's  order  revoking  it,  produced  a  fresh 
and  acrimonious  discussion  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. The  incident  made  the  name  of  Fremont 
a  rallying  cry  for  men  holding  extreme  anti- 
slavery  opinions,  and  to  a  certain  extent  raised 
him  to  the  position  of  a  new  party  leader. 
The  vital  relation  of  slavery  to  the  rebellion 
was  making  itself  felt  to  a  degree  which  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  so  long  trained  to  a 
legal  tolerance  of  the  evil,  could  not  yet  bring 
themselves  to  acknowledge.  Men  hitherto 
conservative  and  prudent  were  swept  along  by 
the  relentless  logic  of  the  nation's  calamity 
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point  whore  they  were  ready  at  once  to 
ept  and  defend  measures  of  even  the  last 

for  the  nation's  preservation. 

With  admirable  prudence  Lincoln  himself 

ed  nothing  to  the  public  discussion,  but  a 

lential  letter  written  to  a  conservative 

•  proved  and  defended  Fremont's 

n  will  be  found  of  enduring  interest. 

Execu  iivi;  Mansion, 
Washington,  Sept.  22,  1861. 
O.  i  I.  Browning. 
My   Dear  Sir:   Yours  of  the  17th  is  just  received; 
and    coming   from    vou,   I    confess  it  astonishes  me. 
That  you  should  object  to  my  adhering  to  a  law,  which 
you    had    assisted  in  making,  and  presenting  to  me, 
ban  a  month  before,  is  odd  enough.     But  this  is 
a  very  small  part.     General  Fremont's  proclamation, 
confiscation  of  property,  and  the  liberation  of 
urely  political,  and  not  within  the  range  of 
1   r  law  or  necessity.     If  a  commanding  general 
finds  a  necessity  to  seize  the  farm  of  a  private  owner, 
for  a  pasture,  an  encampment,  or  a  fortification,  he  has 
the   right  to  do  so,  and  to  so  hold  it,  as  long  as  the 
necessity  lasts  ;  and  this  is  within  military  law,  because 
within  military  necessity.      But  to  say  the  farm  shall 
no  longer  belong  to  the  owner,  or  his  heirs  forever, 
and  this,  as  well  when  the  farm  is  not  needed  for  mili- 
tary purposes  as  when  it  is,  is  purely  political,  without 
the   savor  of  military  law   about  it.      And  the   same 
is  true  of  slaves.     If  the  general  needs  them  he  can 
seize  them  and  use  them,  but  when  the  need  is  past,  it 
is  not  for  him  to  fix  their  permanent  future  condition. 
That  must  be  settled  according  to  laws  made  by  law- 
makers,   and    not   by   military   proclamations.      The 
proclamation    in     the   point    in    question    is    simply 
•'dictatorship."     It  assumes  that  the  general  may  do 
anything  he  pleases  —  confiscate  the  lands  and  free  the 
:s  of loyal  people,  as  well  as  of  disloyal  ones.     And 
going  the  whole  figure,  I  have  no  doubt,  would   be 
opular,  with   some   thoughtless   people,   than 
it  which   has  been  done!     But    I    cannot   assume 
reckless  position,  nor  allow  others  to  assume  it 
on  rny  responsibility. 

You  speak  of  it  as  being  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  Government.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  itself  the  sur- 
render of  the  Government.  Can  it  be  pretended  that  it 
is  any  longer  the  Government  of  the  United  States  — 
any  government  of  constitution  and  laws  —  wherein 
or  a  president  may  make  permanent  rules 
j  by  proclamation  ? 

t  say  Congress  might  not,  with  propriety, 
law  on  the  point,  just  such  as  General  Fremont 
proclaimed.    I  do  not  say  I  might  not,  as  amember  of 
■>■'■  for  it.    What   I  object  to  is,  that  I,  as 
'•xpressly  or  impliedly  seize  and  exer- 
cise the  permanent  legislative  functions  of  the  Govern - 
. 
ouch  as  to  principle.    Now  as  to  policy.     No 
doubt  the   thing  was   popular  in  some  quarters,  and 
>uld  have  been  more  so  if  it  had  been  a  general  dec- 
laration of  emancipation.     The  Kentucky  legislature 
would  not  budge  till  that  proclamation  was  modified; 
and  General  Andei  on  telegraphed  me  that  on  the  news 
Fremont  having  actually  issued   deeds  of 
manumission,  a  whole  company  of  our  volunteers  threw 
"heir  arms  and  disbanded.    I  was  so  assured  as 
to  think  it  probable  that  the  very  arms  we  had  fur- 
nished Kentucky  would  be  turner]  against  us.    I  think 
tucky  is  nearly  the  same  as  to  lose  the  whole- 
game.    K<  cannot  hold  Missouri,  nor, 
as  I  think,  Maryland.    These  all  against  us,  and  the 
job  on  our  hands  i     too  large  for  us.    We  would  as 
well  consent  to  separation  at  once,  including  the  sur- 
render of  this  capital.    On  the  contrary,  if  you  will  give 


up  your  restlessness  for  new  positions,  and  back  me 
manfully  on  the  grounds  upon  which  you  and  other 
kind  friends  gave  me  the  election,  and  have  approved 
in  my  public  documents,  we  shall  go  through  trium- 
phantly. 

You  must  not  understand  I  took  my  course  on  the 
proclamation  becazisc  of  Kentucky.  I  took  the  same 
ground  in  a  private  letter  to  General  Fremont  before 
I  heard  from  Kentucky. 

You  think  I  am  inconsistent  because  I  did  not  also 
forbid  General  Fremont  to  shoot  men  under  the  proc- 
lamation. I  understand  that  part  to  be  within  military 
law,  but  I  also  think,  and  so  privately  wrote  General 
Fremont,  that  it  is  impolitic  in  this,  that  our  adversaries 
have  the  power,  and  will  certainly  exercise  it,  to  shoot 
as  many  of  our  men  as  we  shoot  of  theirs.  I  did  not 
say  this  in  the  public  letter,  because  it  is  a  subject  I 
prefer  not  to  discuss  in  the  hearing  of  our  enemies. 

There  has  been  no  thought  of  removing  General 
Fremont  on  any  ground  connected  with  his  proclama- 
tion, and  if  there  lias  been  any  wish  for  his  removal  on 
any  ground,  our  mutual  friend  Sam.  Glover  can  prob- 
ably tell  you  what  it  was.  I  hope  no  real  necessity  for 
it  exists  on  any  ground.    .    .    . 

Your  friend,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln.* 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  that  the 
argument  of  this  letter  seems  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  action  of  the  President,  when, 
exactly  one  year  later,  he  issued  his  prelimi- 
nary Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  final  one,  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1863.  Did  Mr.  Lincoln  change  his 
mind  in  the  interim  ?  The  answer  is  two-fold. 
He  did  not  change  his  mind  as  to  the  princi- 
ple; he  did  change  his  mind  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  case. 

Rightly  to  interpret  Mr.  Lincoln's  language 
we  must  imagine  ourselves  in  his  position,  and 
examine  the  question  as  it  presented  itself  to 
his  mind.  Congress,  by  the  act  of  August  6, 
1 86 1,  had  authorized  him  to  cause  property 
used  or  employed  in  aid  of  insurrection  to  be 
"  seized,  confiscated,  and  condemned  " ;  pro- 
viding, however,  that  such  condemnation 
should  be  by  judicial  proceeding.  He  saw 
that  Fremont  by  mere  proclamation  assumed 
to  confiscate  all  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, of  rebels  in  arms,  whether  such  prop- 
erty had  been  put  to  insurrectionary  use  or 
not,  and,  going  a  step  further,  had  annexed  a 
rule  of  property,  by  decreeing  that  their  slaves 
should  become  free.  This  assumption  of  au- 
thority Lincoln  rightly  defined  as  "  simply 
dictatorship,"  and  as  being,  if  permitted,  the 
end  of  constitutional  government.  The  case 
is  still  stronger  when  we  remember  that  Fre- 
mont's proclamation  began  by  broadly  assum- 
ing "  the  administrative  powers  of  the  State"; 
that  its  declared  object  was  mere  individual 
punishment,  and  the  measure  a  local  police 
regulation  to  stippress  disorder  and  maintain 
the  peace;  also  that  it  was  to  operate  through- 
out Missouri,  as  well  within  as  without  the  j 
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portions  of  the  State  under  his  immediate 
military  control.  Military  necessity,  therefore, 
could  not  be  urged  in  justification.  The  act 
was  purely  administrative  and  political. 

The  difference  between  these  extra-military 
decrees  of  Fremont's  proclamation  and  Lin- 
coln's acts  of  emancipation  is  broad  and  es- 
sential. Fremont's  act  was  one  of  civil  admin- 
istration, Lincoln's  a  step  in  an  active  military 
campaign;  Fremont's  was  local  and  individual, 
Lincoln's  national  and  general;  Fremont's 
partly  within  military  lines,  Lincoln's  alto- 
gether beyond  military  lines;  Fremont's  an 
act  of  punishment,  Lincoln's  a  means  of  war; 
Fremont's  acting  upon  property,  Lincoln's 
acting  upon  persons.  National  law,  civil 
and  military,  knew  nothing  of  slavery,  and 
did  not  protect  it  as  an  institution.  It  only 
tolerated  State  laws  to  that  effect,  and  only 
dealt  with  fugitive  slaves  as  "persons  held 
to  service."  Lincoln  did  not,  as  dictator, 
decree  the  abrogation  of  these  State  laws; 
but  in  order  to  call  persons  from  the  mili- 
tary aid  of  the  rebellion  to  the  military  aid 
of  the  Union,  he,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
armed  by  military  necessity,  proclaimed  that 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  rebel  lines 
should  on  a  certain  day  become  free  unless 
rebellion  ceased. 

Thus  no  real  distinction  of  principle  exists 
between  his  criticism  of  Fremont's  proclama- 
tion and  the  issuing  of  his  own.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  marked  and  acknowledged 
change  of  policy  between  the  date  of  the 
Browning  letter  and  the  date  of  his  prelimi- 
nary Emancipation  Proclamation.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1 86 1,  he  stood  upon  the  position  laid  down 
in  the  Chicago  platform;  upon  that  expressed 
in  the  constitutional  amendment  and  indorsed 
in  his  inaugural ;  upon  that  declared  by  Con- 
gress in  July,  in  the  Crittenden  resolution, 
namely :  that  the  General  Government  would 
not  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  in  the  several  States.  This 
policy  Lincoln  undertook  in  good  faith  to 
carry  out,  and  he  adhered  to  it  so  long  as  it 
was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Govern- 
ment. His  Browning  letter  is  but  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  that  purpose.  At  the  time  he  wrote  it 
military  necessity  was  clearly  against  military 
emancipation,  either  local  or  general.  The  rev- 
ocation of  Fremont's  decree  saved  Kentucky 
to  the  Union,  and  placed  forty  thousand  Ken- 
tucky soldiers  in  the  Federal  army.  But  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  Browning  letter,  the 
situation  was  entirely  reversed.  The  Richmond 
campaign  had  utterly  failed;  Washington  was 
menaced;  the  country  was  despondent;  and 
military  necessity  now  justified  the  policy  of 
general  military  emancipation. 

Whatever  temporary  popularity  Fremont 
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gained  with  antislavery  people  by  his  procla- 
mation was  quickly  neutralized  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  new  military  disaster  in  his  depart- 
ment. The  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Union  army  to  Rolla  left  the 
Confederate  forces  master  of  south-west  Mis- 
souri. The  junction  of  rebel  leaders,  however, 
which  had  served  to  gain  that  advantage  was 
of  short  duration.  Their  loosely  organized  and 
badly  supplied  army  was  not  only  too  much 
crippled  to  follow  the  Union  retreat,  but  in  no 
condition  to  remain  together.  Price,  as  major- 
general  of  Missouri  State  forces,  had  only 
temporarily  waived  his  rank  and  consented 
to  serve  under  McCulloch,  holding  but  a 
brigadier-general's  commission  from  Jefferson 
Davis.  Both  the  disagreement  of  the  leaders 
and  the  necessities  of  the  troops  almost  imme- 
diately compelled  a  separation  of  the  rebel 
army.  General  Pearce  with  his  Arkansas 
State  forces  returned  home,  and  General 
McCulloch  with  his  three  Confederate  regi- 
ments also  marched  back  into  Arkansas,  tak- 
ing up  again  his  primary  task  of  watching 
the  Indian  Territory.  General  Price  held 
his  numerous  but  heterogeneous  Missouri  fol- 
lowers together,  and,  busying  himself  for  a 
time  in  gathering  supplies,  started  back  in 
a  leisurely  march  northward  from  Spring- 
field toward  the  Missouri  River.  The  strong 
secession  feeling  of  south-western  Missouri 
rapidly  increased  his  force,  liberally  furnished 
him  supplies,  and  kept  him  fully  informed  of 
the  numbers  and  location  of  the  various 
Union  detachments.  There  were  none  in  his 
line  of  march  till  he  neared  the  town  of  Lex- 
ington, on  the  Missouri  River.  The  rebel 
governor,  Jackson,  had  recently  convened  the 
rebel  members  of  his  legislature  here,  but  a 
small  Union  detachment  sent  from  Jefferson 
City  occupied  the  place,  dispersing  them  and 
capturing  their  records,  and  the  great  seal  of 
the  State,  brought  by  the  governor  in  his  flight 
from  the  capital.  About  the  1st  of  September 
the  Union  commander  at  Jefferson  City  heard 
of  the  advance  of  Price,  and  sent  forward  the 
Chicago  Irish  Brigade  under  Colonel  Mulligan 
to  reenforce  Lexington,  with  directions  to  for- 
tify and  hold  it.  Mulligan  reached  Lexington 
by  forced  marches,  where  he  was  soon  joined 
by  the  Union  detachment  from  Warrensburg 
retreating  before  Price.  The  united  Federal 
force  now  numbered  2800  men,  with  8  guns 
Price  pushed  forward  his  cavalry,  and  made  a 
slight  attack  on  the  12th,  but  was  easily  re- 
pulsed and  retired  to  await  the  arrival  of  his 
main  body,  swelled  by  continual  accessions  to 
some  20,000  with  13  guns;  and  on  the  18th 
he  again  approached  and  formally  laid  siege 
to  Lexington. 

Mulligan  made  good  use  of  this  interim, 
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gathering  provisions  and  forage,  casting  shot, 
making  ammunition  for  his  guns,  and  inclosing 
the  college  building  and  the  hill  on  which  it 
I,  an  area  oi  some  fifteen  acres,  with  a 
strong  line  oi  breastworks.  Trice  began  his  at- 
tack on  the  1 8th,  but  foi  two  days  made  little 
headway.  Slowly,  however,  he  gained  favor- 
able positions  ;  his  sharp-shooters,  skilled  rifle- 
men ot  the  frontier,  drove  the  Federals  into 
their  principal  redan,  cut  off  their  water  supply 
by  gaining  and  occupying  the  river  shore,  and 
finally  adopted  the  novel  and  effective  expe- 
dient oi  using  movable  breastworks,  by  gradu- 
allv  rolling  forward  bales  of  wet  hemp.  On 
September  20.  alter  fifty-two  hours  of  gallant 
defense,  Mulligan's  position  became  untena- 
ble. The  reinforcements  he  had  a  right  to 
expect  did  not  come,  his  water  cisterns  were 
exhausted,  the  stench  from  dead  animals  bur- 
dened the  air  about  his  fort.  Some  one  at 
length,  without  authority,  displayed  a  white 
flag,  and  Price  sent  a  note  which  asked, 
••  Colonel,  what  has  caused  the  cessation  of 
the  light?"  Mulligan's  Irish  wit  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  he  wrote  on  the  back  of 
it.  "  General,  I  hardly  know,  unless  you  have 
surrendered.''  The  pleasantry  led  to  a  formal 
parley;  and  Mulligan,  with  the  advice  of  his 
officers,  surrendered.* 

The  uncertainty  which  for  several  days  hung 
over  the  fate  of  Lexington,  and  the  dramatic 
incidents  of  the  fight,  excited  the  liveliest  in- 
terest throughout  the  West.  Newspaper  dis- 
cus>ion  soon  made  it  evident  that  this  new 
Union  loss  might  have  been  avoided  by  rea- 
sonable prudence  and  energy  on  the  part  of 
Fremont,  as  there  were  plenty  of  disposable 
troops  at  various  points,  which,  during  the  slow 
approach  and  long-deferred  attack  of  Price, 
1  ould  have  been  hurried  to  Mulligan's  support. 
There  were  universal  outcry  and  pressure  that 
at  least  the  disaster  should  be  retrieved  by  a 
prompt  movement  to  intercept  and  capture 
Price  on  his  retreat.  Fremont  himself  seems 
to  have  felt  the  sting  of  the  disgrace,  for,  re- 
porting the  surrender,  he  added  : 

•1  am  taking  the  field  myself,  and  hope  to 
destroy  the  enemy,  either  before  or  after  the 
junction  of  forces  under  McCulloch.  Please 
notify  the  President  immediately." 

••  Your    dispatch  of  this  day  is  received," 

>nded  General    Scott.     "The    President 

1    are  hastening  to  the  scene  of 

>n ;    his    words    are,  'he  expects  you  to 

r  the  disaster  at  Lexington  without  loss 

of  tin 

This  hope  was  not  destined  to  reach  a  ful- 
fillment. Price  almost  immediately  retreated 
southward  from  Lexington  with  his  captured 
booty,  among  which  the  pretentious  great  seal 
*"  Rebellion    Record." 


of  the  State  figures  as  a  conspicuous  item  in 
his  report.  On  September  24  Fremont  pub- 
lished his  order,  organizing  his  army  of  five 
divisions,  under  Pope  at  Boonville,  McKinstry 
at  Syracuse,  Hunter  at  Versailles,  Sigel  at 
Georgetown,  Asboth  at  Tipton.  On  paper  it 
formed  a  respectable  show  of  force,  figuring  as 
an  aggregate  of  nearly  39,000  ;  in  reality  it  was 
at  the  moment  well-nigh  powerless,  being- 
scattered  and  totally  unprepared  for  the  field. 
Fremont's  chronic  inattention  to  details,  and 
his  entire  lack  of  methodical  administration, 
now  fully  revealed  themselves.  Even  under 
the  imperative  orders  of  the  general,  nearly  a 
month  elapsed  before  the  various  divisions 
could  be  concentrated  at  Springfield;  and  they 
were  generally  in  miserable  plight  as  to  trans- 
portation, supplies,  and  ammunition.  Amidst 
a  succession  of  sanguine  newspaper  reports 
setting  forth  the  incidents  and  great  expecta- 
tions of  Fremont's  campaign,  the  convincing 
evidence  could  not  be  disguised  that  the 
whole  movement  would  finally  prove  worth- 
less and  barren. 

Meanwhile,  acting  on  his  growing  solicitude, 
President  Lincoln  directed  special  inquiry, 
and  about  the  13th  of  October  the  Secretary 
of  War,  accompanied  by  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  reached  Fremont's  camp  at 
Tipton.  His  immediate  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent confirmed  his  apprehension.  Secretary 
Cameron  wrote : 

I  returned  to  this  place  last  night  from  the  headquar- 
ters of  General  Fremont  at  Tipton.  I  found  there  and 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  some  40,000  troops, 
with  1  brigade  (General  McKinstry's)  in  good  con- 
dition for  the  field  and  well  provided  ;  others  not  ex- 
hibiting good  care,  and  but  poorly  supplied  with 
munitions,  arms,  and  clothing.  I  had  an  interview 
with  General  Fremont,  and  in  conversation  with  him 
showed  him  an  order  for  his  removal.  He  was  very 
much  mortified,  pained,  and,  I  thought,  humiliated. 
He  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  me,  saying  that  he  had 
come  to  Missouri,  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  to 
assume  a  very  responsible  command,  and  that  when  he 
reached  this  State  he  found  himself  without  troops  and 
without  any  preparation  for  an  army;  that  he  had  ex- 
erted himself,  as  he  believed,  with  great  energy,  and 
had  now  around  him  a  fine  army,  with  everything  to 
make  success  certain  ;  that  he  was  now  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  whom  he  believed  were  now  within  his 
reach ;  and  that  to  recall  him  at  this  moment  would 
not  only  destroy  him,  but  render  his  whole  expendi- 
ture useless.  In  reply  to  this  appeal,  1  told  him  that  I 
would  withhold  the  order  until  my  return  to  Wash- 
ington, giving  him  the  interim  to  prove  the  reality  of 
his  hopes  as  to  reaching  and  capturing  the  enemy, 
giving  him  to  understand  that,  should  he  fail,  he  must 
give  place  to  some  other  officer.  He  assured  me  that,, 
should  he  fail,  he  would  resign  at  once. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  state  that  after  this  con- 
versation I  met  General  Hunter,  who,  in  very  distinct 
terms,  told  me  that  his  division  of  the  army,  although 
then  under  orders  to  march,  and  apart  of  his  command 
actually  on  the  road,  could  not  be  put  in  proper  condi- 
tion for  marching  for  a  number  of  days.  To  a  question 
I  put  to  him,  "whether  he  believed  General  Fremont 
fit  for  the  command,"  he  replied  that  he  did  not  think 
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that  he  was ;  and  informed  me  that  though  second  in 
command,  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  purposes 
or  plans  of  his  chief.* 

The  opinion  of  another  division  commander, 
General  Pope,  was  freely  expressed  in  a  letter 
of  the  previous  day,  which  Hunter  also  exhib- 
ited to  the  Secretary: 

I  received  at  I  o'clock  last  night  the  extraordinary 
order  of  General  Fremont  for  a  forward  movement  of 
his  whole  force.  The  wonderful  manner  in  which  the 
actual  facts  and  condition  of  things  here  are  ignored 
stupefies  me.  One  would  suppose  from  this  order  that 
divisions  and  brigades  are  organized,  and  are  under 
immediate  command  of  their  officers  ;  that  transporta- 
tion is  in  possession  of  all;  that  every  arrangement 
of  supply  trains  to  follow  the  army  has  been  made  ; 
in  fact,  that  we  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preparation  for 
a  move. 

You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  exact  reverse 
is  the  fact ;  that  neither  brigades  nor  divisions  have 
been  brought  together,  and  that  if  they  were  there  is 
not  transportation  enough  to  move  this  army  one  hun- 
dred yards  ;  that,  in  truth,  not  one  solitary  prepara- 
tion of  any  kind  has  been  made  to  enable  this  advance 
movement  to  be  executed.  I  have  never  seen  my  di- 
vision, nor  do  I  suppose  you  have  seen  yours.  I  have 
no  cavalry  even  for  a  personal  escort,  and  yet  this  or- 
der requires  me  to  send  forward  companies  of  pioneers 
protected  by  cavalry.  Is  it  intended  that  this  order  be 
obeyed,  or  rather,  that  we  try  to  obey  it,  or  is  the  or- 
der only  designed  for  Washington  and  the  papers  ? 
.  .  .  .  I  went  to  Jefferson  City,  the  last  time  I  saw 
you,  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  transportation 
for  my  division,  and  explained  to  General  Fremont 
precisely  what  I  have  said  above.  How  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  he  knew  no  transportation  was  furnished, 
and  that  Kelton  has  none,  he  should  coolly  order  such 
a  movement,  and  expect  it  to  be  made,  I  cannot  under- 
stand on  any  reasonable  or  common-sense  hypothesis. 

Another  letter  to  the  President  from  a  more 
cautious  and  conservative  officer,  General  Cur- 
tis, exercising  a  local  command  in  St.  Louis, 
gave  an  equally  discouraging  view  of  the 
situation : 

Your  Excellency's  letter  of  the  7th  inst.,  desiring 
me  to  express  my  views  in  regard  to  General  Fremont 
frankly  and  confidentially  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  was 
presented  by  him  yesterday,  and  I  have  complied  with 
your  Excellency's  request.  .  .  .  Matters  have  gone 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  your 
Excellency's  letter,  which  breaks  the  restraint  of  mili- 
tary law,  and  enables  me  to  relieve  myself  of  a  painful 
silence.  In  my  judgment  General  Fremont  lacks  the 
intelligence,  the  experience,  and  the  sagacity  necessary 
to  his  command.  I  have  reluctantly  and  gradually 
been  forced  to  this  conclusion.  His  reserve  evinces 
vanity  or  embarrassment,  which  I  never  could  so  far 
overcome  as  to  fully  penetrate  his  capacity.  He  would 
talk  of  plans,  which,  being  explained,  only  related  to 
some  move  of  a  general  or  some  dash  at  a  shadow, 
and  I  am  now  convinced  he  has  no  general  plan. 
Forces  are  scattered  and  generally  isolated  without 
being  in  supporting  distance  or  relation  to  each  other, 
and  when  I  have  expressed  apprehension  as  to  some, 
I  have  seen  no  particular  exertion  to  repel  or  relieve, 
till  it  was  too  late.  I  know  the  demand  made  on  him 
for  force  everywhere  is  oppressive  ;  but  remote  posts 
have  improperly  stood  out,  and  some  still  stand,  invit- 
ing assault,  without  power  to  retreat,  fortify,  or  reen- 
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force.  Our  forces  should  be  concentrated,  with  the 
rivers  as  a  base  of  operation  ;  and  these  rivers  and 
railroads  afford  means  for  sudden  and  salutary  assaults 
on  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  question  you  propound, 
"  Ought  General  Fremont  to  be  relieved  from  or  re- 
tained in  his  present  command?"  seems  easily  an- 
swered. It  is  only  a  question  of  manner  and  time. 
Public  opinion  is  an  element  of  war  which  must  not 
be  neglected.  ...  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  pre- 
cipitate. A  few  days  are  not  of  vast  moment,  but  the 
pendency  of  the  question  and  discussion  must  not  be 
prolonged.  Controversies  in  an  army  are  almost  as 
pernicious  as  a  defeat,  t 

Thus  the  opinions  of  three  trained  and  ex- 
perienced army  officers,  who  had  every  means 
of  judging  from  actual  personal  observation, 
coincided  with  the  general  drift  of  evidence 
which  had  come  to  the  President  from  civilian 
officials  and  citizens,  high  and  low.  Fremont 
had  frittered  away  his  opportunity  for  useful- 
ness and  fame;  such  an  opportunity,  indeed,  as 
rarely  comes  to  men.  He  had  taken  his  com- 
mand three  months  before  with  the  universal 
good-will  of  almost  every  individual,  every  sub- 
ordinate, every  official,  every  community  in 
his  immense  department.  In  his  brief  incum- 
bency he  not  only  lost  the  general  public  con- 
fidence, but  incurred  the  special  displeasure  or 
direct  enmity  of  those  most  prominent  in  in- 
fluence or  command  next  to  him,  and  without 
whose  friendship  and  hearty  cooperation  suc- 
cess was  practically  impossible. 

Waiting  and  hoping  till  the  last  moment, 
President  Lincoln  at  length  felt  himself  forced 
to  intervene.  On  the  24th  of  October,  just 
three  months  after  Fremont  had  assumed  com- 
mand, he  directed  an  order  to  be  made  that 
Fremont  should  be  relieved  and  General  Hun- 
ter be  called  temporarily  to  take  his  command. 
This  order  he  dispatched  by  the  hand  of  a 
personal  friend  to  General  Curtis  at  St.  Louis, 
with  the  following  letter : 

Washington,  Oct.  24,  1861. 
Brigadier-General  S.  R.  Curtis. 

Dear  Sir:  On  receipt  of  this,  with  the  accompany- 
ing inclosures,  you  will  take  safe,  certain,  and  suitable 
measures  to  have  the  inclosure  addressed  to  Major- 
General  Fremont  delivered  to  him  with  all  reasonable 
dispatch,  subject  to  these  conditions  only,  that  if,  when 
General  Fremont  shall  be  reached  by  the  messenger, — 
yourself  or  any  one  sent  by  you, —  he  shall  then  have, 
in  personal  command,  fought  and  won  a  battle,  or  shall 
then  be  actually  in  a  battle,  or  shall  then  be  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  enemy  in  expectation  of  a 
battle,  it  is  not  to  be  delivered,  but  held  for  further 
orders.  After,  and  not  till  after,  the  delivery  to  Gen- 
eral Fremont,  let  the  inclosure  addressed  to  General 
Hunter  be  delivered  to  him. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln.} 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  conditions  attend- 
ing the  delivery  of  this  order  were  somewhat 
peculiar.  If  General  Fremont  had  just  won 
a  battle,  or  were  on  the  eve  of  righting  one, 
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then  both  justice  to  himself,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  risk  or  gain  to  the  Union  cause, 
it  inexpedient  to  make  a  sudden 
change  in  command.  But  the  question  also 
had  another  and  possibly  serious  aspect.  Amid 
all  his  loss  of  prestige  and  public  confidence, 
Fremont   had  retained  the  clamorous  adhe- 

and  noisy  demonstrative  support  of  three 

act  elements.    First,  a  large  number  of 

rs  to  whom  he  had  given  irregular  com- 
missions, issued  by  himself,  "  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President."  These  commis- 
sions for  the  moment  gave  their  holders  rank, 
pay,  and  power;  and  to  some  of  them  he  had 

med  extraordinary  duties  and  trusts  under 
special  instructions,  regardless  of  proper  mili- 
tary usage  and  method.  The  second  class 
was  the  large  and  respectable  German  popu- 
lation of  St.  Louis,  and  other  portions  of 
Missouri,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  radical 
faction  whose  cause  he  had  especially  es- 
poused. The  third  class  comprised  the  men 
of  strong  antislavery  convictions  throughout 
the  Union  who  hailed  his  act  of  military 
emancipation  with  unbounded  approval.  The 
first  class  composed  about  his  person  a  clique 
of  active  sycophants,  wielding  power  and  dis- 
pensing patronage  in  his  name;  the  other  two 
supplied  a  convenient  public  echo.  Out  of 
such  surroundings  and  conditions  there  began 
to  come  a  cry  of  persecution  and  a  vague  hum 
of  insubordination,  coupled  with  adulations  of 
the  general.  Some  of  his  favorites  talked  im- 
prudently of  defiance  and  resistance  to  author- 
ity ;  *  occasional  acts  of  Fremont  himself  gave 
a  color  of  plausibility  to  these  mutterings. 
He  had  neglected  to  discontinue  the  expen- 
sive fortifications  and  barracks  when  directed 
to  do  so  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Even  since 
the  President  ordered  him  to  modify  his  proc- 
lamation, he  had  on  one  occasion  personally 
directed  the  original  document  to  be  printed 
and  distributed.    Several  of  his  special   ap- 

tees  were  stationed  about  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  "so  they  should  control  every  fort, 
arsenal,  and  communication,  without  regard 
to  <(> mrnanding  officers  or  quartermasters."! 
ns  naturally  arose,  and  were  publicly 
expressed,  that  lie  would  not  freely  yield  up  his 

mand;  or,  if  not  actually  resisting  superior 
authority,  that  he  might  at  least,  upon  some 

•xt.  temporarily  prolong  his  power. 
Ther  course,  no  danger  that   he 

cou!'  fully  defy  the  orders  of  the  Pres- 

*.    The  bulk  of  his  army,  officers  and  sol- 

'!  o  remove  Mr.  Fremont  will  be  n  great  wrong,  as 
the  necessary  investigation  following  it  will  prove.  It 
will  make  immense  confusion,  and  require  all  his 
control  over  his  friends  and  the  army  to  get  them  to 
do  as  he  will, —  accept  it  as  an  act  of  authority,  not  of 
justice, —  but  in  time  of  war  it  is  treason  to  question 
authority.    To  leave  him  here  without  money,  without 


diers,  would  have  spurned  such  a  proposition. 
But  the  example  of  delay  or  doubt,  any  shadow 
of  insubordination,  would  have  had  an  ex- 
tremely pernicious  effect  upon  public  opinion. 
General  Curtis  therefore  sent  a  trusted  bearer 
of  dispatches,  who,  by  an  easy  stratagem, 
entered  Fremont's  camp,  gained  a  personal 
audience,  and  delivered  the  official  order  of 
removal.  Duplicates  of  the  President's  letters 
were  at  the  same  time,  and  with  equal  care, 
dispatched  to  the  camp  of  General  Hunter, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  he  traveled 
all  night  to  assume  his  new  duties.  When  he 
reached  Fremont's  camp,  on  the  following 
day,  he  learned  that  ostensible  preparations 
had  been  made  and  orders  issued  for  a  battle, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  enemy  was  at 
Wilson's  Creek  advancing  to  an  attack.  Tak- 
ing command,  Hunter  sent  a  reconnaissance 
to  Wilson's  Creek,  and  obtained  reliable  evi- 
dence that  no  enemy  whatever  was  there  or 
expected  there.  Fremont  had  been  duped  by 
his  own  scouts ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  that  he  deliberately  arranged  this 
final  bit  of  theatrical  effect. 

The  actual  fact  was  that  while  Price, 
retreating  southward,  by  "  slow  and  easy 
marches,''^  kept  well  beyond  any  successful 
pursuit,  his  army  of  twenty  thousand  which  had 
captured  Lexington  dwindled  away  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  grown.  His  movement  partook  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  frontier  foray  than  an  organ- 
ized campaign :  the  squirrel-hunters  of  western 
Missouri,  whose  accurate  sharp-shooting  drove 
Mulligan  into  his  intrenchments  to  starvation 
or  surrender,  returned  to  their  farms  or  their 
forest  haunts  to  await  the  occasion  of  some 
new  and  exciting  expedition ;  the  whole  pres- 
ent effort  of  General  Price,  now  at  the  head  of 
only  10,000  or  12,000  men,  being  to  reach  an 
easy  junction  with  McCulloch  on  the  Arkansas 
border,  so  that  their  united  force  might  make 
a  successful  stand,  or  at  least  insure  a  safe 
retreat  from  the  Union  army. 

President  Lincoln,  however,  did  not  intend 
that  the  campaign  to  the  south-west  should 
be  continued.  Other  plans  were  being  dis- 
cussed and  matured.  With  the  order  to  super- 
sede Fremont  he  also  sent  the  following 
letters,  explaining  his  well-considered  views 
and  conveying  his  express  directions : 

Washington,  Oct.  24,  1861. 
JJkigadier-General  S.  R.  Curtis. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Herewith  is  a  document  —  half 
letter,  half  order  —  which,  wishing  you  to  see,  but  not 


the  moral  aid  of  the  Government,  is  treason  to  the 
people.  I  cannot  find  smoother  phrases,  for  it  is  the 
death  struggle  of  our  nationality,  and  no  time  for  fair 
words.  [Mrs.  Fremont  to  Lamon,  St.  Louis,  Oct.  20, 
1861.    Unpublished  MS.] 
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to  make  public,  I  send  unsealed.  Please  read  it,  and 
then  inclose  it  to  the  officer  who  may  be  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  West  at  the  time  it  reaches 
him.  I  cannot  now  know  whether  Fremont  or  Hun- 
ter will  then  be  in  command. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln.* 

Washington,  Oct.  24,  1861. 
To  the   Commander   of   the    Department   of 
the  West. 

Sir  :  The  command  of  the  Department  of  the  West 
having  devolved  upon  you,  I  propose  to  offer  you  a 
few  suggestions.  Knowing  how  hazardous  it  is  to 
bind  down  a  distant  commander  in  the  field  to  specific 
lines  and  operations,  as  so  much  always  depends  on  a 
knowledge  of  localities  and  passing  events,  it  is  in- 
tended, therefore,  to  leave  a  considerable  margin  for 
the  exercise  of  your  judgment  and  discretion. 

The  main  rebel  army  (Price's)  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  believed  to  have  passed  Dade  County  in  full 
retreat  upon  north-western  Arkansas,  leaving  Missouri 
almost  freed  from  the  enemy,  excepting  in  the  south- 
east of  the  State.  Assuming  this  basis  of  fact,  it  seems 
desirable,  as  you  are  not  likely  to  overtake  Price,  and 
are  in  danger  of  making  too  long  a  line  from  your  own 
base  of  supplies  and  reinforcements,  that  you  should 
give  up  the  pursuit,  halt  your  main  army,  divide  it  into 
two  corps  of  observation,  one  occupying  Sedalia  and 
the  other  Rolla,  the  present  termini  of  railroad;  then 
recruit  the  condition  of  both  corps  by  reestablishing 
and  improving  their  discipline  and  instructions,  per- 
fecting their  clothing  and  equipments,  and  providing 
less  uncomfortable  quarters.  Of  course  both  railroads 
must  be  guarded  and  kept  open,  judiciously  employ- 
ing just  so  much  force  as  is  necessary  for  this.  From 
these  two  points,  Sedalia  and  Rolla,  and  especially  in 
judicious  cooperation  with  Lane  on  the  Kansas  bor- 
der, it  would  be  so  easy  to  concentrate  and  repel  any 
army  of  the  enemy  returning  on  Missouri  from  the 
south-west  that  it  is  not  probable  any  such  attempt  to 
return  will  be  made  before  or  during  the  approaching 
cold  weather.  Before  spring  the  people  of  Missouri 
will  probably  be  in  no  favorable  mood  to  renew  for 
next  year  the  troubles  which  have  so  much  afflicted 
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and  impoverished  them  during  this.  If  you  adopt  this 
line  of  policy,  and  if,  as  I  anticipate,  you  will  see  no 
enemy  in  great  force  approaching,  you  will  have  a 
surplus  of  force,  which  you  can  withdraw  from  these 
points  and  direct  to  others,  as  may  be  needed,  the 
railroads  furnishing  ready  means  of  reinforcing  their 
main  points,  if  occasion  requires.  Doubtless  local 
uprisings  will  for  a  time  continue  to  occur,  but 
can  be  met  by  detachments  and  local  forces  of  our  own, 
and  will  ere  long  tire  out  of  themselves.  While,  as 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  a  large  discretion 
must  be  and  is  left  with  yourself,  I  feel  sure  that  an 
indefinite  pursuit  of  Price,  or  an  attempt  by  this  long 
and  circuitous  route  to  reach  Memphis,  will  be  ex- 
haustive beyond  endurance,  and  will  end  in  the  loss 
of  the  whole  force  engaged  in  it. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln.* 

The  change  of  command  occasioned  nei- 
ther trouble  nor  danger.  Fremont  himself 
acted  with  perfect  propriety.  He  took  leave 
of  his  army  in  a  brief  and  temperate  address, 
and  returned  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed by  his  admirers  with  a  public  meeting 
and  eulogistic  speeches.  The  demonstration 
was  harmless  and  unimportant,  though  care 
had  been  taken  to  send  authority  to  General 
Curtis  to  repress  disorder,  and  specially  to 
look  to  the  safety  of  the  city  and  the  arsenal,  t 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  outlined  by 
the  President,  General  Hunter  soon  drew 
back  the  Federal  army  from  Springfield  to 
Rolla,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  field  of  operations.  Hear- 
ing of  this  retrograde  movement,  McCulloch 
rapidly  advanced,  and  for  a  season  occupied 
Springfield.  One  of  the  distressing  effects  of 
these  successive  movements  of  contending 
forces  is  described  in  a  sentence  of  his  re- 
port, "The  Union  men  have  nearly  all  fled 
with  the  Federal  troops,  leaving  this  place 
almost  deserted."  $ 
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7  was  a  suggestion  of  Haw- 
thorne's—  was  it  not?  — 
that  in  these  more  modern 
days  Cupid  has  no  doubt 
discarded  his  bow  and  ar- 
row in  favor  of  a  revolver. 
There  are  ladies  of  a  beauty 
so  destructive  that  in  their 
presence  the  little  god  would  find  a  Gatling 
gun  his  most  useful  weapon.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  son  of  Venus  does  not  disdain  the  latest 
inventions  of  Vulcan  for  the  use  of  Mars,  and 
that  he  slips  off  his  bandage  whenever  he  goes 
forth  to  replenish  his  armory.  Lovers  are  quick 
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tpfollow  his  example,  and  the  house  of  love 
has  all  the  modern  improvements.  Nowadays 
the  sighing  swain  may  tryst  by  telegraph  and 
the  blushing  bride  must  elope  by  the  lightning- 
express  ;  and  if  ever  there  were  an  Orlando 
in  the  streets  of  New  York,  he  would  have  to 
carve  his  Rosalind's  name  on  the  telegraph 
poles. 

If  the  appliances  of  modern  science  had 
been  at  the  command  of  Cupid  in  the  past  as 
they  are  in  the  present,  the  story  of  many  a 
pair  of  famous  lovers  would  be  other  than  it 
is.  Leander  surely  would  not  have  set  out  to 
swim  to  his  mistress  had  international  storm- 
warnings  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  which 
Hero  could  have   conveyed  to  him  by  the 


Cable    Company.     Paris 
g  it  never  h  scot-free  with  the 

Helen  if  I  rted  husband  and  mon- 

arch had  been  able  :o  pursue  the  fugitive 
once  in  uht.  the  Menelaus. 

e  been  a  subscriber  to 
the  Verona  Telephone  Ass  wrthy 

:ld  have  been  able  to  ring  up  Romeo 
and  to  warn  him  that  the  elixir  of  death  which 
Juliet  had  taken  was  but  a  temporary  narcotic. 
and  then  might  Romeo  find  that 

Beaul 

in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 


II. 

As  the  centuries  succeed  one  another,  so- 
becomes  more  complicated  and  science 
':>ps  in  all  directions:    thus  is  an  equi- 
librium maintained,  and  the  modern  lover  is 
aided  by  the  appliances  of  science  as  he  is 
hampered  by  the  intricacies  of  society.    Even 
ir,  that  final  triumph  of  the  ama- 
teur swindler,  and  the  telephone,  that  unpoetic 
adjunct  of  the  shop  and  the  office,  can  be  forced 
to  do  love's      Lding  and  to  serve  as  instruments 
in  the  cunning  hands  of  Cupid. 

ung  ladies  who  were  spending 
dde  hotel  a:  Sandy 
Beach  resolved  to  get  up  a  fair  for  the  benefit 
of  the  3  .■"  for  the  Supply  of  Missionaries 
to  Cannibal  Countries,  they  hadno  more  hearty 
helper  than  Mr.  Samuel  Brassey.  a  young 
d  recently  graduated  from  Columbia 
College.  He  was  alert,  energetic,  ingenious, 
and  untiring:  and  when  at  last  the  fair  w  - 
opened  the  young  ladies  declared  that 

not  know  what  they  would  have    done 
without  him.    He  it  was  who  helped  to  deco- 
-  he  ball-room,  and  to  arrang  -  a  mart 

for  the  vending  of  unc  .  trifles.    1 

•  h  o  devised  the  J  apan 
n,  and  suggested  that  this  portly  and  im- 
lg  dame  should   appear   in  a    Japai 

.    He  it  was  who  aided  the  tnwe 

hen    under    Mrs.    Martins 

_-rly  wing,  to  set  up  their  stands  —  the 

Well,  where   Miss    Rebecca  drew  lemonade 

for  even-  one  that  thirsted  ;  the  Old  Curiosity 

a  helter- 
orts  and  ends;  and  the  Indian 
.  in  the  dark  recesses  of  which  Miss 
ra,  in  the  garb  of  Pocahontas. 
fortu 

Cassandra,  who  was  the  eldest  and 
most  austere  of  the  three  Miss  Pettito. 
suggested  certain  predictions  for  certain  young 
men  and  maidens  who  were  sure  to  apply  to 
the  soothsayer, —  predictions  which  seemed 
to   her  sufficiently  vague  and  oracular,  but 
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which  chanced  to  be  pertinent  enough  to  ex- 
cite the  liveliest  emotions  when  they  were 
imparted  to  the  applicants.  For  Miss  Nelly 
he  wrote  out  many  autographs  of  many  famous 
persons,  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopatra  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  George  Washington; 
the  signatures  of  Shakspere,  of  which  there 
were  a  dozen,  he  declared  to  be  eminently 
characteristic,  as  no  two  were  spelled  alike ;  and 
the  sign-manual  of  Confucius  he  authorized 
her  to  proclaim  absolutely  unique,  as  he  had 
copied  it  from  the  only  tea-  hest  in  the  hotel. 
To  him  also  the  sirens  of  the  bazar  owed  their 
absolute  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  giving 
no  change.  Furthermore,  he  elaborated  a 
novel  reversal  of  the  principle  of  a  reduction 
king  a  quantity:  the  autographs  at  the 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,  the  glasses  of  attenuated 
lemonade  at  the  well,  and  the  little  fans  at  the 
Japanese  tea-stall  were  all  twenty-five  cents 
each,  three  for  a  dollar.  This  device  alone 
stamped  him  as  ayoungmanwithamostprom- 
ising  head  for  business  :  and  so  Mr.  Martin  de- 
clared him,  after  asking  if  the  autographs  were 
genuine  and  being  promptly  offered  a  "  written 
guarantee  from  the  maker.'" 

From  these  details  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Brassey  was  on  most  friendly  terms, 
not  to  say  familiar,  with  Mrs.  Martin  and  with 
her  charges,  the  three  Miss  Pettitoes.  He  was 
equally  frank  and  open  with  all  the  other 
young  ladies  in  the  hore:.  except,  it  may  be, ... 
with  Miss  Bessy  Martin.  In  his  relations  with  i 
Mrs.   Martin's  handsome  niece   a  persistent 

server  might  have  detected  a  constraint 
often  cast  aside  and  often  recurring.  The  rest 
of  the  girls  met  him  with  the   sincerity  and  I 
the  tmthinkinsr  cordiality  which  are  marked; 
characteristics  of  the  young  women  of  Amer-  ■ 
ica,  especially  when  they  chance  to  be  at  a  \ 
summer  hotel.  So  indeed  did  Mis-  Martin. — 
but  to  her  his  bearing  was  different.    Towards  i 
the  others  he  was  kindly     To  her  he  was  de- 
voted and  yet  reserved  at  nines,  as  though; 
under  luless.   The  least  bashful  of  young  men  i 
ordinarily,  in  her  presence  he  found  himself 
shy  and  not  always  able  to  compel  his  tongiM 
to  do  his  bidding.  If  she  looked  at  him  —  and 
as  a  pleasant-faced  young  fellow  —  he 
found    himself  wondering   whether   he    was 
blushing  or  not.     Out  of  her  sight  he   was 
often  miserable:  and  under  her  eyes  he  suf- 
fered an  exquisite  agony.     He  hovered  ; 
her  as  though  he  had  words  of  the  deepest 
import  trembling  on  his  tongue,  but  when  he 
sat  by  her  side  on  the  piazza,  or  danced  a 
Virginia  reel  opposite  to  her  of  a  Saturday 
night,  or  walked  with   her   to  church    of  a 
Sunday  morning,  he  had  nothing  to  say  for 
himself. 

Whether  or   not   Miss  Martin   had  noted 
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THE    ARMY    OF    THE    POTOMAC. 


N  the  day  after  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  General  Mc- 

I  Clellan  was  ordered  to 
Washington.  He  arrived 
there  on  the  26th  of  July, 
and  the  next  day  assumed 
command  of  the  division 


soon  reduced  the  place  to  perfect  order,  which 
was  never  again  disturbed  during  the  war.  De- 
serters were  arrested,  stragglers  sent  back  to 
their  regiments,  and  the  streets  rendered  more 
quiet  and  secure  than  those  of  most  cities  in 
profound  peace. 

A  great  army  was  speedily  formed.  The 
50,000  that  General  McClellan  found  in 
Washington  were  reenforced  by  the  stalwart 


of  the  Potomac,  compris-  men  of  the  North  as  fast  as  steam  could  bring 

ing  the  troops  in  and  around  Washington  on  them  by  water  or  land.    Nothing  like  it  had 

both  banks  of  the  river.  In  his  report  he  says :  ever  before  been  seen  on  the  continent.    The 

t.,  ,     .  „ .  f    ,      ,       .*  errand  total  of  officers  and  men  of  the  regu- 

There    were  about  50,000  infantry,  less  than  1000  f  ,     c  .  .        ,    "         e 

cavalry,  and  650  artillerymen,  with  9  imperfect  field-  lar  army  before   the    war   consisted  of  17,000 

batteries  of  30  pieces.   .   .    .    There  was  nothing   to  souls.    On  the  27th  of  October,  exactly  three 


prevent  the  enemy  shelling  the  city  from  heights  within 
easy  range,  which  could  be  occupied  by  a  hostile 
column  almost  without  resistance.  Many  soldiers  had 
deserted,  and  the  streets  of  Washington  were  crowded 
with  straggling  officers  and  men,  absent  from  their 
stations  without  authority,  whose  behavior  indicated 
the  general  want  of  discipline  and  organization. t 

This  picture  is  naturally  drawn  in  the  dark- 
est colors,  but  the  outlines  are  substantially 


months  after  General  McClellan  assumed 
command,  he  reported  an  aggregate  of  strength 
for  the  army  under  him  of  168,318,  of  which 
there  were,  he  said,  present  for  duty  147,695  ;  t 
and  he  reported  several  other  bodies  of  troops 
en  route  to  him.  The  Adjutant-General's 
report,  three  days  later,  shows  present  for  duty 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  inclusive  of 
accurate.  There  was  great  need  of  everything  troops  in  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  Potomac, 
which  goes  to  the  efficiency  of  an  army.  There  and  at  Washington,  162,737,  with  an  aggre- 
was  need  of  soldiers,  of  organization,  of  drill,  gate  present  and  absent  of  198,238.  This  vast 
of  a  young  and  vigorous  commander  to  give  army  was  of  the  best  material  the  country 
impulse  and  direction  to  the  course  of  affairs,  could  afford.  The  three-months'  regiments — 
All  these  wants  were  speedily  supplied,  which  were,  as  a  rule,  imperfectly  organized 
The  energy  of  the  Government  and  the  patriot-  and  badly  officered,  their  officers  being,  to  a 
ism  of  the  North  poured  into  the  capital  a  great  extent,  the  product  of  politics  and  per- 
constant  stream  of  recruits.  These  were  taken  sonal  influence — had  been  succeeded  by  the 
in  hand  by  an  energetic  and  intelligent  staff,  volunteer  army  of  three-years'  men,  which 
assigned  to  brigades  and  divisions,  equipped  contained  all  the  best  elements  of  the  militia, 
and  drilled,  with  the  greatest  order  and  celer-  with  very  desirable  additions.  Only  the  most 
ity.  The  infantry  levies,  on  their  first  arrival,  able  of  the  militia  generals,  those  whom  the 
were  sent  to  the  various  camps  in  the  suburbs,  President  had  recognized  as  worthy  of  per- 
and  being  there  formed  into  provisional  bri-  manent  employment,  returned  to  the  field 
gades  were  thoroughly  exercised  and  instructed  after  the  expiration  of  their  three-months' 
before  being  transferred  to  the  forces  on  the  service.  The  militia  organization  of  brigades 
other  side  of  the  river.  These  provisional  bri-  and  divisions  had  of  course  disappeared.  The 
gades  were  successively  commanded  by  Gener-  governors  of  the  States  organized  the  regi- 
als  Fitz  John  Porter,  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,    ments,  and  appointed  regimental  and  company 

officers  only.    The  higher  organization  rested 

with  the  President,  who  also  had  the  appointing 

of  general  and  staff  officers.   A  most  valuable 

element  of  the  new  army  was  the  old  regular 

organization,  largely  increased  and  improved 

by  the  addition  of  eleven  regiments,  constitut- 

t  McClellan,  Report,  p.  9.  %  ibid.,  p.  7.       ing  two  divisions  of  two  brigades  each.    This 

*  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hav,  1886.     All  rights  reserved. 
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and  Silas  Casey.  The  cavalry  and  the  artillery, 
as  they  arrived,  reported  respectively  to  Gen- 
erals George  Stoneman  and  William  F.  Barry, 
chiefs  of  those  arms.  Colonel  Andrew  Porter 
was  made  Provost- Marshal  of  Washington,  and 
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created  a  great  many  additional  vacancies, 
which  were  filled  partly  from  the  old  army 
and  partly  from  civil  life,  giving  to  the  service  a 
large  number  of  valuable  officers.   Two  classes 

ts  were  that  year  graduated  from  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  many  of 
whom  became  useful  and  distinguished  in  the 
ilar  and  the  volunteer  service. 
In  brief,  for  three  months  the  Government 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  young  general 
more  than  a  regiment  a  day  of  excellent 
troops.  The  best  equipments,  the  best  arms, 
the  best  artillery,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  old  officers,  the  most  promising  of  the 
young,  were  given  him.  The  armies  in  every 
other  part  of  the  country  were  stinted  to  sup- 
ply tins  most  important  of  all  the  departments; 
and  at  first  it  was  with  universal  popular  as- 
sent that  this  bountiful  provision  was  made 
for  him.  He  had  gained  for  the  country  the 
only  victory  it  had  yet  to  its  credit.  He  en- 
joyed a  high  character  for  military  learning 
and  science,  founded  upon  the  report  of  his 
friends.  He  was  capable  of  great  and  long- 
continued  industry  in  executive  affairs.  He 
was  surrounded  by  an  able  and  brilliant  staff, 
all  heartily  devoted  to  him,  and  inclined  to 
give  him  the  greater  share  of  the  credit  for 
their  own  work.  His  alert  and  gallant  bear- 
in  g,  as  he  rode  from  camp  to  camp  about 
Washington,  surrounded  by  a  company  of 
aides  in  uniforms  as  yet  untarnished  by  cam- 
paign life,  impressed  the  imagination  of  tour- 
and  newspaper  correspondents,  who  at 
once  gave  him,  on  this  insufficient  evidence, 
the  sobriquet  of  "  the  young  Napoleon."  In 
addition  to  these  advantages,  he  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  personal  attractiveness;  stran- 
gers instinctively  liked  him,  and  those  who 
were  thrown  much  in  his  company  grew  very 
fond  of  him.  In  every  one,  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  humblest  orderly 
who  waited  at  his  door,  he  inspired  a  remarka- 
ble affection  and  regard,  a  part  of  which  sprang, 
it  is  true,  from  the  intense  desire  prevalent  at 
the  time  for  success  to  our  arms,  which  nat- 
urally included  an  impulse  of  good-will  to 
our  foremost  military  leaders ;  but  this  impulse, 
in  the  case  of  General  McClellan,  was  given 

J  W.  T.  Sherman  writes  in  his  "Memoirs": 
■'■  I  McClellan  arrived.    .    .    .    Instead  of  coming 

.  as  we  expected,  he  took  a  house  in 
ngton,  and  only  came  over  from  time  to  time  to 
have  a  review  or  inspection.    .    .    .    August  was  pass- 
ing  and  troops  were   pouring  in  from    all  quarters; 
ral  McClellan  told  me  he  intended  to  organize  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  with   ioo  field  batteries,  and  I 
still  hoped  he  would  come  on  our  side  of  the  Potomac, 
pitch  his  tent,  and  prepare  for  real  hard  work,  but  his 
uarters  still  remained  in  a  house  in  Washington 
City.''    Vol.  I.,  pp.  jo,j,  192. 

To    show  how  differently  another  sort  of  general 
comprehended  the  duties  before  him  at  this  time,  we 


a  peculiar  warmth  by  his  unusually  winning 
personal  characteristics.  In  consequence  he 
was  courted  and  caressed  as  few  men  in  our 
history  have  been.  His  charm  of  manner, 
enhanced  by  his  rising  fame,  made  him  the 
idol  of  the  Washington  drawing-rooms;  and 
his  high  official  position,  his  certainty  of  speedy 
promotion  to  supreme  command,  and  the 
probability  of  great  political  influence  to  fol- 
low, made  him  the  target  of  all  the  interests 
and  ambitions  that  center  in  a  capital  in  time 
of  war.* 

He  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  this  sudden  and 
dazzling  elevation  produced  some  effect  upon 
his  character  and  temper.  Suddenly,  as  by  a 
spell  of  enchantment,  he  had  been  put  in  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  greatest  armies  of  modern 
times;  he  had  become  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous figures  of  the  world ;  his  portrait  had 
grown  as  familiar  as  those  of  our  great  historic 
worthies;  every  word  and  act  of  his  were  taken 
up  and  spread  broadcast  by  the  thousand 
tongues  of  publicity.  He  saw  himself  treated 
with  the  utmost  deference,  his  prejudices  flat- 
tered, and  his  favor  courted  by  statesmen  and 
soldiers  twice  his  age.  We  repeat  that  he  can 
hardly  be  blamed  if  his  temper  and  character 
suffered  in  the  ordeal. 

He  has  left  in  his  memoirs  and  letters  un- 
questionable evidence  of  a  sudden  and  fatal 
degeneration  of  mind  during  the  months  he 
passed  in  Washington  in  the  latter  half  of 
186 1. 1  At  first  everything  was  novel  and  de- 
lightful. On  the  27th  of  July  he  wrote:  "I 
find  myself  in  a  new  and  strange  position 
here;  President,  Cabinet,  General  Scott,  and 
all  deferring  to  me.  By  some  strange  opera- 
tion of  magic  I  seem  to  have  become  the  power 
of  the  land."  Three  days  later  he  wrote: 
"  They  give  me  my  way  in  everything,  full 
swing  and  unbounded  confidence.  .  .  .  Who 
would  have  thought  when  we  were  married 
that  I  should  so  soon  be  called  upon  to  save 
my  country  ?  "  A  few  days  afterward :  "  I 
shall  carry  this  thing  on  en  grand  and  crush 
the  rebels  in  one  campaign."  By  the  9th  of 
August  his  estimate  of  his  own  importance 
had  taken  such  a  morbid  development  that 
he  was  able  to  say:    "  I  would  cheerfully  take 

give  another  sentence  from  Sherman's  "  Memoirs  "  : 
"  I  organized  a  system  of  drills,  embracing  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  line,  all  of  which  was  new  to  me,  and  I 
had  to  learn  the  tactics  from  books ;  but  I  was  con- 
vinced that  we  had  a  long,  hard  war  before  us,  and 
made  up  my  mind  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning  to 
prepare  for  it." 

t  "  McClellan's  Own  Story,"  p.  82.  Wc  should  hesi- 
tate to  print  these  pathetic  evidences  of  McClellan's 
weakness  of  character,  contained  as  they  are  in  private 
letters  to  his  family,  if  they  had  not  been  published  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Prime,  with  a  singular  misconception  of  their 
true  bearing,  as  a  basis  for  attacking  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
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the  dictatorship  and  agree  to  lay  down  my 
life  when  the  country  is  saved  "  ;  yet  he  added 
in  the  same  letter,*  "  I  am  not  spoiled  by  my 
unexpected  new  position."  This  pleasing 
delirium  lasted  only  a  few  weeks,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  strange  and  permanent  hal- 
lucination upon  two  points :  one  was  that  the 
enemy,  whose  numbers  were  about  one-third 
his  own,  vastly  exceeded  his  army  in  strength ; 
and  the  other,  that  the  Government  —  which 
was  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  support 
him  —  was  hostile  to  him  and  desired  his  de- 
struction. On  the  1 6th  of  August  he  wrote  : 
"  I  am  here  in  a  terrible  place ;  the  enemy 
have  from  three  to  four  times  my  force ;  the 
President,  the  old  general,  can  not  or  will  not 
see  the  true  state  of  affairs."  He  was  in  terror 
for  fear  he  should  be  attacked,  in  doubt  whether 
his  army  would  stand.  "  If  my  men  will  only 
fight  I  think  I  can  thrash  him,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disparity  of  numbers.  ...  I  am 
weary  of  all  this."  Later  on  the  same  day  he 
wrote  with  exultation  that  "  a  heavy  rain  is 
swelling  the  Potomac;  if  it  can  be  made  im- 
passable for  a  week,  we  are  saved."  All  through 
the  month  he  expected  battle  "  in  a  week." 
By  the  end  of  August  his  panic  passed  away; 
he  said  he  was  "  ready  for  Beauregard,"  and  a 
week  later  began  to  talk  of  attacking  him. 

By  this  time  he  had  become,  to  use  his  own 
language,  "  disgusted  with  the  Administration 
— perfectly  sick  of  it."  f  His  intimate  friends 
and  associates  were  among  the  political  op- 
ponents of  the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
their  daily  flatteries  had  easily  convinced  him 
that  in  him  was  the  only  hope  of  saving  the 
country,  in  spite  of  its  incapable  rulers.  He 
says  in  one  place,  with  singular  naivete,  that 
Mr.  Stanton  gained  his  confidence  by  pro- 
fessing friendship  for  himself  while  loading  the 
President  with  abuse  and  ridicule.  %  He  pro- 
fessed especial  contempt  for  the  President; 
partly  because  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  him  "  too 
much  deference." §  In  October  he  wrote: 
"  There  are  some  of  the  greatest  geese  in  the 
Cabinet  I  have  ever  seen  —  enough  to  tax  the 
patience  of  Job."  In  November  his  disgust  at 
the  Government  had  become  almost  intoler- 
able :  "  It  is  sickeningin  the  extreme,  and  makes 
me  feel  heavy  at  heart,  when  I  see  the  weak- 
ness and  unfitness  of  the  poor  beings  who  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  this  great  country."  The 
affair  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  with  which  he 
had  no  concern,  and  upon  which  his  advice 
was  not  asked,  agitated  him  at  this  time.  He 
feels  that  his  wisdom  alone  must  save  the 
country  in  this  crisis ;  he  writes  that  he  must 


spend  the  day  in  trying  to  get  the  Government 
to  do  its  duty.  He  does  not  quite  know  what 
its  duty  is — but  must  first  "go  to  Stanton's 
to  ascertain  what  the  law  of  nations  "  has  to 
say  on  the  matter,  Stanton  being  at  this  time 
his  friend,  and,  as  he  thinks,  Lincoln's  oppo- 
nent. He  had  begun  already  to  rank  the 
President  as  among  his  enemies.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  hiding  at  Stanton's  when  he  had 
serious  work  to  do,  "  to  dodge,"  as  he  said, 
"  all  enemies  in  the  shape  of  '  browsing ' 
Presidents,"  etc.  "  I  am  thwarted  and  de- 
ceived by  these  incapables  at  every  turn."  || 

He  soon  began  to  call  and  to  consider  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  as  his  own.  He  assumed 
the  habit,  which  he  never  relinquished,  of  ask- 
ing that  all  desirable  troops  and  stores  be  sent 
to  him.  Indeed,  it  may  be  observed  that  even 
before  he  came  to  Washington  this  tendency 
was  discernible.  While  he  remained  in  the 
West  he  was  continually  asking  for  men  and 
money.  But  when  he  came  to  the  Potomac 
he  recognized  no  such  need  on  the  part  of  his 
successor,  and  telegraphed  to  Governor  Denni- 
son  to  "  pay  no  attention  to  Rosecrans's  de- 
mand "  for  reinforcements.  f[  In  the  plan  of 
campaign  which  he  laid  before  the  President 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1861,  which  was,  in  gen- 
eral objects  and  intentions,  very  much  the 
same  plan  already  adopted  by  General  Scott 
and  the  Government,  he  assigned  the  scantiest 
detachments  to  the  great  work  of  conquering 
the  Mississippi  Valley;  20,000,  he  thought, 
would  be  enough,  with  what  could  be  raised 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  "  to  secure  the 
latter  region  and  its  railroads,  as  well  as  ulti- 
mately to  occupy  Nashville" — while  he  de- 
manded for  himself  the  enormous  aggregate 
of  273,000  men.**  He  wanted  especially  all 
the  regular  troops ;  the  success  of  operations 
elsewhere,  he  said,  was  relatively  unimportant 
compared  with  those  in  Virginia.  These  views 
of  his  were  naturally  adopted  by  his  immedi- 
ate associates,  who  carried  them  to  an  extent 
probably  not  contemplated  by  the  general. 
They  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  kind  of 
tribune,  armed  by  the  people  with  powers 
independent  of  and  superior  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities. On  the  20th  of  August  his  father- 
in-law,  Colonel  R.  B.  Marcy,  being  in  New 
York,  and  not  satisfied  with  what  he  saw  in 
the  way  of  recruitment,  sent  General  McClel- 
lan  a  telegram  urging  him  "  to  make  a  positive 
and  unconditional  demand  for  an  immediate 
draft  of  the  additional  troops  you  require." 
"  The  people,"  he  says,  "  will  applaud  such  a 
course,  rely  upon   it."     The   general,  seeing 


*"  McClellan's  Own  Story,"  p.  85.  If  McClellan  to    Dennison,  Aug.    12,    1S61.     War 

t  Ibid.,  p.  168.  $  Ibid.,  p.  91.  Records. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  152.  j|  Ibid.,  p.  177.  **  McClellan  to  Lincoln.     War  Records. 
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nothing  out  of  the  way  in  this  explosive  com- 
munication of  his  staff-officer,  sent  it  to  the 
etary  of  War  with  this  indorsement: 
mel  Mare}'  knows  what  he  says,  and  is 
o{  the  coolest  judgment  *' :  and  recommended 
that  his  suggestion  be  carried  into  effect.  All 
this  time  every  avenue  of  transportation  was 
filled  with  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Washing- 
ton. 

In  connection  with  his  delusion  as  to  the 
number  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  him,  it  grew 
a  fixed  idea  in  his  mind  that  all  the  best 
troops  and  all  the  officers  of  ability  in  the 
army  should  be  placed  under  his  orders.  On 
the  8th  oi  September  he  wrote  a  remarkable 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  embodying 
these  demands.  He  begins,  in  the  manner 
which  at  an  early  day  became  habitual  with 
him  and  continued  to  the  end  of  his  military  ca- 
reer, by  enormously  exaggerating  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  opposed  to  him.  He  reports 
his  own  force,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Washington,  at  85,000,  and  that  of  the  enemy 
at  130,000,  which  he  says  is  alow  estimate, 
and  draws  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  "  this 
army  should  be  reenforced  at  once  by  all  the 
disposable  troops  that  the  East  and  West  and 
North  can  furnish.  ...  I  urgently  recom- 
mend," he  says,  "  that  the  whole  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  old  and  new,  be  at  once  ordered  to 
report  here,"  with  some  trifling  exceptions. 
He  also  demands  that  the  choicest  officers  be 
assigned  to  him,  especially  that  none  of  those 
recommended  by  him  be  sent  any  where  else.* 
Most  of  these  requests  were  granted,  and 
General  McClellan  seems  to  have  assumed  a 
sort  of  proprietary  right  over  every  regiment 
that  had  once  come  under  his  command. 
When  General  T.  W.  Sherman's  expedition 
about  sailing  for  the  South,  he  made  an 
earnest  request  to  the  Government  for  the  79th 
New  York  Highlanders.  The  matter  being 
referred  to  General  McClellan,  he  wrote  in  the 
•  peremptory  tone  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, forbidding  the  detachment  of  those 
•  I  will  not  consent,"  he  says  roundly, 
'•  to  one  other  man  being  detached  from  this 
army  for  that  expedition.  I  need  far  more 
than  I  now  have,  to  save  this  country.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  task  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to 
de<  ide  the  question  at  issue." t  The  President 
rebuke,  and  telegraphed  to  Gen- 
eral Sherman  that  he  had  promised  General 
McClellan  "not  to  break  his  army  here  with- 
out his  consent."! 

Such  an  attitude  towards  the  military  and 
civil  authorities  is  rarely  assumed  by  a  gen- 


eral so  young  and  so  inexperienced,  and  to 
sustain  it  requires  a  degree  of  popular  strength 
and  confidence  which  is  only  gained  by  rapid 
and  brilliant  successes.  In  the  case  of  General 
McClellan  the  faith  of  his  friends  and  of  the 
Government  had  no  nourishment  for  a  long 
time  except  his  own  promises,  and  several 
incidents  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
made  heavy  drafts  upon  the  general  confidence 
which  was  accorded  him. 

From  the  beginning  of  hostilities  the  block- 
ade of  the  Potomac  River  below  Washington 
was  recognized  on  both  sides  as  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  the  Confederates, 
and  a  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against  by 
the  national  Government.  For  a  while  the 
navy  had  been  able  to  keep  the  waters  of  the 
river  clear  by  the  employment  of  a  few  pow- 
erful light-draft  steamers;  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  this  would  not  permanently  be  a 
sufficient  protection,  and  even  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run  the  Navy  Department  sug- 
gested a  combined  occupation,  by  the  army 
and  the  navy,  of  Mathias  Point,  a  bold  and 
commanding  promontory  on  the  Virginia  side, 
where  the  Potomac,  after  a  horse-shoe  bend  to 
the  east,  flows  southward  again  with  its  width 
greatly  increased.  On  the  20th  of  August 
the  Navy  Department  renewed  its  importuni- 
ties to  the  War  Department  to  cooperate  in 
the  seizure  of  this  most  important  point,  which 
was  "absolutely  essential  to  the  unobstructed 
navigation  of  the  Potomac."  §  Eleven  days 
later  these  suggestions  were  still  more  press- 
in  gly  presented,  without  effect.  In  October, 
however,  when  rebel  batteries  were  already 
appearing  at  different  points  on  the  river,  and 
when  it  was  in  contemplation  to  send  to  Port 
Royal  the  steamers  which  had  been  policing 
the  Potomac,  an  arrangement  was  entered 
into  between  the  army  and  the  navy  to  occupy 
Mathias  Point.  Orders  were  sent  to  Captain 
Craven  to  collect  at  that  place  the  necessary 
boats  for  landing  a  force  of  4000  men.  He 
waited  all  night  and  no  troops  appeared.  Cap- 
tain Fox,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
expedition,  went  in  deep  chagrin  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  at  once  accompanied  him  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  quarters  to  ask  some  expla- 
nation of  this  failure.  The  general  informed 
him  that  he  had  become  convinced  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  land  the  troops,  and  that 
he  had  therefore  not  sent  them.  Captain  Fox 
assured  him  that  the  navy  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  that;  and,  after  some  discussion,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  troops  should  go  the  next 


*  McClellan  to  Cameron.     War  Records, 
t  McClellan   to   Thomas  A.  Scott,  Oct.    17, 
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night.  Captain  Craven  was  again  ordered  to 
be  in  readiness ;  the  troops  did  not  go.  Craven 
came  to  Washington  in  great  agitation,  threw 
up  his  command,  and  applied  for  sea-serv- 
ice, on  the  ground  that  his  reputation  as  an 
officer  would  be  ruined  by  the  closing  of  the 
river  while  he  was  in  command  of  the  flotilla.* 
The  vessels  went  out  one  by  one;  the  rebels 
put  up  their  batteries  at  their  leisure,  and  the 
blockade  of  the  river  was  complete.  When 
General  McClellan  was  examined  as  to  this 
occurrence  by  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War,  he  did  not  remember  the  specific 
incidents  as  recited  by  Captain  Fox,  and  as 
reported  above,  but  said  he  never  regarded 
the  obstruction  of  the  Potomac  as  of  vital  im- 
portance; its  importance  was  more  moral 
than  physical.t 

General  McClellan  was  perhaps  inclined  to 
underrate  moral  effects.  The  affair  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of  October, 
produced  an  impression  on  the  public  mind 
and  affected  his  relations  with  the  leading- 
spirits  in  Congress  to  an  extent  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  importance. 
He  had  hitherto  enjoyed  unbounded  pop- 
ularity. The  country  saw  the  army  rapidly 
growing  in  numbers  and  improving  in  equip- 
ment and  discipline,  and  was  content  to  allow 
the  authorities  their  own  time  for  accomplish- 
ing their  purposes.  The  general  looked  for- 
ward to  no  such  delays  as  afterward  seemed 
to  him  necessary.  He  even  assumed  that  the 
differences  between  himself  and  Scott  arose 
from  Scott's  preference  "  for  inaction  and  the 
defensive."  %  On  the  10th  of  October  he  said 
to  the  President :  "  I  think  we  shall  have  our 
arrangements  made  for  a  strong  reconnais- 
sance about  Monday  to  feel  the  strength  of 
the  enemy.  I  intend  to  be  careful  and  do  as 
well  as  possible.  Don't  let  them  hurry  me,  is 
all  I  ask."  The  President,  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  action,  replied:  "  You  shall  have 
your  own  way  in  the  matter,  I  assure  you."§ 
On  the  1 2th  he  sent  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln from  the  front,  saying  that  the  enemy 
was  before  him  in  force,  and  would  probably 
attack  in  the  morning.  "  If  they  attack,"  he 
added,  "  I  shall  beat  them."  ||  Nothing  came 
of  this.  On  the  16th  the  President  was,  as 
usual,  at  headquarters  for  a  moment's  conver- 
sation with  General  McClellan,  who  informed 
him  that  the  enemy  was  massing  at  Manassas, 
and  said  that  he  was  "  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
buck  against  that  place  in  the  spot  designated 
by  the  rebels."  But  he  seemed  continually  to 
be  waiting  merely  for  some  slight  additional 

*  Report  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War.  G.  V. 
Fox,  Testimony. 

t  Report  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War.  Mc- 
Clellan, Testimony. 


increment  of  his  force,  and  never  intending 
any  long  postponement  of  the  offensive;  while 
he  was  apparently  always  ready,  and  even  de- 
sirous, for  the  enemy  to  leave  their  works  and 
attack  him,  being  confident  of  defeating  them. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  with  all  his  force 
well  in  hand,  he  ordered,  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, that  General  McCall  should  march  from 
his  camp  at  Langley  to  Dranesville,  to  cover 
a  somewhat  extensive  series  of  reconnaissances 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  of  protecting  the  operations  of  the 
topographical  engineers  in  making  maps  of 
that  region.  The  next  day  he  received  a  dis- 
patch from  General  Banks's  adjutant-general, 
indicating  that  the  enemy  had  moved  away 
from  Leesburg.  This  information  turned  out  to 
be  erroneous;  but  upon  receiving  it  General 
McClellan  sent  a  telegram  to  General  Stone 
at  Poolesville  informing  him  that  General 
McCall  had  occupied  Dranesville  the  day  be- 
fore and  was  still  there,  that  heavy  recon- 
naissances would  be  sent  out  the  same  day  in 
all  directions  from  that  point,  and  directing 
General  Stone  to  keep  a  good  lookout  upon 
Leesburg,  to  see  if  that  movement  had  the 
effect  to  drive  them  away.  "  Perhaps,"  he  adds, 
"  a  slight  demonstration  on  your  part  would 
have  the  effect  to  move  them."^[  General 
McClellan  insists  that  this  order  contemplated 
nothing  more  than  that  General  Stone  should 
make  some  display  of  an  intention  to  cross,  and 
should  watch  the  enemy  more  closely  than 
usual.  But  General  Stone  gave  it  a  much 
wider  range,  and  at  once  reported  to  General 
McClellan  that  he  had  made  a  feint  of  cross- 
ing at  Poolesville,  and  at  the  same  time  started 
a  reconnoitering  party  towards  Leesburg  from 
Harrison's  Island,  and  that  the  enemy's  pickets 
had  retired  to  their  intrenchments.  Although 
General  McClellan  virtually  holds  that  this 
was  in  effect  a  disobedience  of  his  orders,  he  did 
not  direct  General  Stone  to  retire  his  troops — 
on  the  contrary,  he  congratulated  him  upon 
the  movement ;  but  thinking  that  McCall 
would  not  be  needed  to  cooperate  with  him, 
he  ordered  the  former  to  fall  back  from  Dranes- 
ville to  his  camp  near  Prospect  Hill,  which 
order,  though  contradicted  by  later  instruc- 
tions which  did  not  reach  him  until  his  return 
to  Langley,  was  executed  during  the  morning 
of  the  21st.  But  while  McCall,  having  com- 
pleted his  reconnaissance,  was  marching  at 
his  leisure  back  to  his  camp,  the  little  detach- 
ment which  General  Stone  had  sent  across  the 
river  had  blundered  into  battle. 

A  careful  reading  of  all  the  accounts  in  the 

X  "  McClellan's  Own  Story,"  p.  170. 
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archives  of  the  War  Department  relating  to 
this  affair  affords  the  best  possible  illustra- 
tion of  the  lack  of  discipline  ami  intelligent 
rg  nization  prevailing  at  that  time  in  both 
armies.  The  reports  of  the  different  command- 
ers  seem  hardly  to  refer  to  the  same  engage- 
mem  :  each  side  enormously  exaggerates  the 
strength  ot  the  enemy,  and  the  descriptions 
of  the  carnage  at  critical  moments  of  the  fight 
read  absurdly  enough  when  compared  with 
the  meager  official  lists  of  killed  and  wounded. 
We  will  briefly  state  what  really  took  place. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  General  Gor- 
man made  a  demonstration  of  crossing  at 
Edwards  Ferry,  and  a  scouting  party  of  the 
20th  Massachusetts  crossed  from  Harrison's 
Island  and  wentto  within  about  a  mile  of  Lees- 
burg,  returning  with  the  report  that  they  had 
found  a  small  camp  of  the  enemy  in  the  woods. 
General  Stone  then  ordered  Colonel  Charles 
Devens.  commanding  the  20th  Massachusetts, 
to  take  four  companies  of  his  regiment  over 
in  the  night  to  destroy  this  camp  at  day- 
1  reak.  Colonel  Devens  proceeding  to  execute 
this  order  found  that  the  report  of  the  scout- 
ing party  was  erroneous,  and  reporting  this 
fact  waited  in  the  woods  for  further  orders. 
General  Stone  sent  over  a  small  additional 
detachment  which  he  afterward  reenforcedby 
a  larger  body,  the  Avhole  being  in  command 
of  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker  of  the  California  regi- 
ment—  a  Senator  from  Oregon,  an  officer  of 
the  highest  personal  and  political  distinction, 
and,  as  we  have  already  related,  not  without 
experience  in  the  Mexican  war.  General 
Stone  had  now  evidently  resolved  upon  a  re- 
connaissance in  force,  and  in  case  an  engage- 
ment should  result  he  confidently  expected 
Colonel  Baker  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his 
front,  at  which  juncture  General  Stone  ex- 
pected to  come  in  upon  their  right  with  Gor- 
man's troops,  which  he  was  pushing  over  at 
I .  .  rirds  Ferry,  and  capture  or  rout  the  en- 
tire command.  He  gave  Colonel  Baker  dis- 
( retionary  authority  to  advance  or  to  retire 
after  crossing  the  river,  as  circumstances  might 
seem  to  dictate. 

(  olonel  Baker  entered  upon  the  work  as- 
signed to  him  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
and  intrepidity.  The  means  of  transportation 
lamentably  inadequate;  but  working  en- 
ergetically, though  w  ithout  system,  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops  assigned  for  the  service 
were  at  last  got  over,  and.  Baker  took  com- 
mand on  the  field  a  little  after  2  o'clock.  The 
battle  was  already  lost,  though  the  brave  and 
high-spirited  orator  did  not  suspect  it,  any 
more  than  did  General  Stone,  who,  at  Edwards 
Ferry,  was  waiting  for  the  moment  to  arrive 
when  he  should  attack  the  enemy's  right  and 
convert  his  defeat  into  rout.    Colonel  Devens, 


who  had  been  skirmishing  briskly  with  con- 
tinually increasing  numbers  of  the  Confeder- 
ates all  the  morning,  had  by  this  time  fallen 
back  in  line  with  Baker's,  Lee's,  and  Cogs- 
well's regiments,  and  a  new  disposition  was 
made  of  all  the  troops  on  the  ground  to  re- 
sist the  advancing  enemy.  The  disposition 
was  as  bad  as  it  could  well  be  made ;  both 
flanks  were  exposed,  and  the  reserves  were 
placed  in  an  unprotected  position  immediately 
in  rear  of  the  center,  where  they  were  shot 
down  without  resistance,  and  were  only  dan- 
gerous to  their  comrades  in  front  of  them. 
Colonel  Baker,  whose  bravery  marked  him 
for  destruction,  was  killed  about  4  o'clock, 
being  struck  at  the  same  moment  by  several 
bullets  while  striving  to  encourage  his  men, 
and  after  a  brief  and  ineffectual  effort  by 
Colonel  Cogswell  to  move  to  the  left,  the  Na- 
tional troops  retreated  to  the  river  bank. 
They  were  closely  followed  by  the  Confeder- 
ates; the  wretched  boats  into  which  many  of 
them  rushed  were  swamped;  some  strong 
swimmers  reached  the  Maryland  shore,  some 
were  shot  in  the  water,  a  large  number  threw 
their  arms  into  the  stream  and,  dispersing  in 
the  bushes,  escaped  in  the  twilight;  but  a 
great  proportion  of  the  entire  command  was 
captured.  The  losses  on  the  Union  side 
were  10  officers  and  39  enlisted  men  killed, 
15  officers  and  143  enlisted  men  wounded, 
26  officers  and  688  enlisted  men  missing.* 
The  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  almost  as  great — 36  killed  and  117 
wounded.* 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  disaster  began 
to  reach  General  Stone,  he  hurried  to  the 
right,  where  the  fugitives  from  the  fight  were 
arriving,  did  what  he  could  to  reestablish 
order  there,  and  sent  instructions  to  Gorman 
to  intrench  himself  at  Edwards  Ferry  and  act 
on  the  defensive.  General  Banks  arrived  with 
reinforcements  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  2 2d  and  assumed  command.  The  Confed- 
erates made  an  attack  upon  Gorman  the  same 
day  and  were  easily  repulsed;  but  General 
McClellan,  thinking  "that  the  enemy  were 
strengthening  themselves  at  Leesburg,  and 
that  our  means  of  crossing  and  recrossing 
were  very  insufficient,"  withdrew  all  the  troops 
to  the  Maryland  side.f  It  seems  from  the 
Confederate  reports  that  he  was  mistaken  in 
concluding  that  the  enemy  were  strengthening 
themselves;  they  were  also  getting  out  of 
harm's  way  as  rapidly  as  possible.  General 
Evans,  their  commander,  says: 

Finding  my  brigade  very  much  exhausted,  I  left 
Colonel  Barksdale  with   his  regiment,  with  2  pieces 
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of  artillery  and  a  cavalry  force,  as  a  grand  guard,  and 
I  ordered  the  other  3  regiments  to  fall  back  towards 
Carter's  Mills  to  rest  and  to  be  collected  in  order.* 

The  utter  inadequacy  of  means  for  cross- 
ing was  of  course  a  sufficient  reason  to  justify 
the  cessation  of  active  operations  at  that  time 
and  place. 

Insignificant  as  was  this  engagement  in  it- 
self, it  was  of  very  considerable  importance  in 
immediate  effect  and  ultimate  results.  It  was 
the  occasion  of  enormous  encouragement  to 
the  South.  The  reports  of  the  Confederate  offi- 
cers engaged  exaggerated  their  own  prowess, 
and  the  numbers  and  losses  of  the  National 
troops  tenfold.  General  Beauregard,  in  his 
congratulatory  order  of  the  day,  claimed 
that  the  result  of  this  action  proved  that  no 
disparity  of  numbers  could  avail  anything  as 
against  Southern  valor  assisted  by  the  "  mani- 
fest aid  of  the  God  of  battles."  f  It  will  prob- 
ably never  be  possible  to  convince  Confederate 
soldiers  that  here,  as  at  Bull  Run,  the  num- 
bers engaged  and  the  aggregate  killed  and 
wounded  were  about  equal  on  both  sides  —  a 
fact  clearly  shown  by  the  respective  official 
records.  At  the  North  the  gloom  and  afflic- 
tion occasioned  by  the  defeat  were  equally 
out  of  proportion  to  the  event.  Among  the 
killed  and  wounded  were  several  young  men 
of  brilliant  promise  and  distinguished  social 
connections  in  New  England,  and  the  useless 
sacrifice  of  their  lives  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  wide  circles  of  friends  and  kindred. 
The  death  of  Colonel  Baker  greatly  affected 
the  public  mind.  He  had  been  little  known 
in  the  East  when  he  came  as  Senator  from 
Oregon,  but  from  the  moment  that  he  began 
to  appear  in  public  his  fluent  and  impas- 
sioned oratory,  his  graceful  and  dignified 
bearing,  a  certain  youthful  energy  and  fire 
which  contrasted  pleasantly  with  his  silver 
hair,  had  made  him  extremely  popular  with 
all  classes.  He  was  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
dearest  friends  ;  he  was  especially  liked  in  the 
Senate  ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  desirable  and 
effective  speakers  at  all  great  mass-meetings. 
A  cry  of  passionate  anger  went  up  from  every 
part  of  the  country  over  this  precious  blood 
wasted,  this  dishonor  inflicted  upon  the  Na- 
tional flag. 

The  first  and  most  evident  scape-goat  was, 
naturally  enough,  General  Stone.  He  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  all  blame,  even  in  the  calmest  re- 
view of  the  facts  ;  there  was  a  lack  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  fight,  a  lack  of  thorough  supervision 
after  it  had  begun.  But  these  were  the  least  of 
the  charges  made  against  him.  The  suspicions 
which  civil  war  always  breeds,  and  the  calum- 
nies resulting  from  them,  were  let  loose  upon 
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him.  They  grew  to  such  proportions  by  con- 
stant repetition,  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
following,  that  many  people  actually  thought 
he  was  one  of  a  band  of  conspirators  in  the 

Union  army  working  in  the  interest  of  rebel- 
lion. This  impression  seized  upon  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  men 
in  Congress,  friends  and  associates  of  Colonel 
Baker.  They  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  General  Stone  was 
dangerous  to  the  public  welfare,  and  on  the 
28th  of  January  an  order  was  issued  from  the 
War  Department  to  General  McClellan  direct- 
ing him  to  arrest  General  Stone.  He  kept  it 
for  several  days  without  executing  it;  but  at 
last,  being  apparently  impressed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  refugee  from  Leesburg  that  there 
was  some  foundation  for  the  charges  made 
by  the  committee  of  Congress,  he  ordered  the 
arrest  of  General  Stone,  saying  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  case 
was  too  indefinite  to  warrant  the  framing 
of  charges.^  The  arrest  was  made  without 
consulting  the  President.  When  Mr.  Stanton 
announced  it  to  him  the  President  said :  "  I 
suppose  you  have  good  reasons  for  it;  and 
having  good  reasons,  I  am  glad  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  it  until  it  was  done."  General  Stone  was 
taken  to  Fort  Lafayette,  where  he  remained 
in  confinement  six  months ;  he  was  then  re- 
leased and  afterward  restored  to  duty,  but 
never  received  any  satisfaction  to  his  repeated 
demands  for  reparation  or  trial. 

For  the  moment,  at  least,  there  seemed  no 
disposition  to  censure  General  McClellan  for 
this  misfortune.  Indeed,  it  was  only  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  that  he  gained 
his  final  promotion  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States.  A  brief  re- 
view of  his  relations  to  his  predecessor  may 
be  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  succeeded  to 
the  supreme  command. 

Their  intercourse,  at  first  marked  by  great 
friendship,  had  soon  become  clouded  by  mis- 
understandings. The  veteran  had  always  had 
a  high  regard  for  his  junior,  had  sent  him 
his  hearty  congratulations  upon  his  appoint- 
ment to  command  the  Ohio  volunteers,  and 
although  he  had  felt  compelled  on  one  occa- 
sion to  rebuke  him  for  interference  with  mat- 
ters beyond  his  jurisdiction^  their  relations 
remained  perfectly  friendly,  and  the  old  gen- 
eral warmly  welcomed  the  young  one  to 
Washington.  But  once  there,  General  Mc- 
Clellan began  to  treat  the  General-in-Chief 
with  a  neglect  which,  though  probably  unin- 
tentional, was  none  the  less  galling.  On  the 
8th  of  August,   General  McClellan  sent  to 
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General  Scott  a  letter*  to  the  effect  that  he 

.  v  ed  the  capital  "  not  only  insecure,"  but 
"  in  imminent  danger."   As  General  McClel- 

ad  never  personally  communicated  these 

views   to   his   chief,  but   had,  as   Scott   says, 

••  pro]  agated  them  in  high  quarters,"  so  that 

had  come  indirectly  to  the  old  general's 

.  his  temper,  which  was  never  one  of  the 
meekest,  quite  gave  way,  and  declining  to  an- 
swer General  McClellan's  letter,  he  addressed 

ogry  note  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  scout- 
ing t]  of  Washington  being  in  danger, 
calling  attention  to  "the  stream  of  new  regi- 
ments pouring  in  upon  us,"  complaining  bit- 
terly of  the  reticence  and  neglect  with  which 

imior  treated  him,  and  begging  the  Presi- 
dent, as  soon  as  possible,  to  retire  him  from  the 
active  command  of  the  army,  for  which  his  age, 
his  wounds,  and  hisinrirmities  had  unfitted  him. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  greatly  distressed  by  this 
altercation  between  the  two  officers.  He  pre- 
vailed upon  General  McClellan  to  write  him 
a  conciliatory  note,  withdrawing  the  letter  of 
the  Sth  ;  and  armed  with  this,  he  endeavored  to 
soothe  the  irritation  of  Scott,  and  to  induce 
him  to  withdraw  his  angry  rejoinder  of  the 
9th.  But  youth,  sure  of  itself  and  the  future, 
forgives  more  easily  than  age;  and  Scott  re- 
fused, respectfully  but  firmly,  to  comply  with 
the  President's  request.  He  waited  two  days 
and  wrote  again  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  giv- 
ing his  reasons  for  this  refusal.  He  believed 
General  McClellan  had  deliberately,  and  with 
the  advice  of  certain  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
offended  him  by  the  letter  in  question,  and 

letter  deserves  a  careful  reading.  It  is  ex- 
tremely characteristic,  as  showing,  in  the  first  place, 
how  early  McClellan  began  to  exaggerate  the  number 
of  the  enemy  in  front  of  him,  and  how  large  were  his 
as  to  the  force  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
Washington  so  long  as  the  duty  of  protecting  the  capi- 
tal devolved  upon  him. 

H  ers  Division  of  the  Potomac, 

Washington,  Aug.  8,  1861. 
.-Gen.  Win  field  Scott, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Army. 
L  :   In  for  1  nation  from  various  sources  reach- 
ing me  to-day,  through  spies,  letters,  and  telegrams, 
ipressions,  derived  from  previous  ad- 
the  enemy  intend  attacking  our  positions 
on  the  other  si  le  of  the  river,  as  well  as  to  cross  the 
lac  north  of  us.    1  have  also  received  a  telegram 
from  a  reliable  agent  just  from  Knoxville,  Term.,  that 
are  still   passing  through  there 
I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  enemy 
has  at  lea  men  in  front,  of  us.    Were  I  in 

Beauregard's  olace  with  that  force  at  my  disposal,  I 
would  attack  the  positions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  at  the  same  time  cross  the  river  above  this 
.  [feel  confident  that  our  present  army 
in  this  vicinity  is  entirely  insufficient  for  the  emer- 
gency, and  it  is  deficient  in  all  the  arms  of  the  service 
—  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry.  I  therefore  respect- 
fully and  most  earnestly  urge  that  the  garrisons  of  all 
places  in  our  rear  be  reduced  at  once  to  the  minimum 
absolutely  necessary  to  hold  them,  and  that  all  the 


that  for  the  last  week,  though  many  regiments 
had  arrived  and  several  more  or  less  impor- 
tant movements  of  troops  had  taken  place, 
General  McClellan  had  reported  nothing  to 
him,  but  had  been  frequently  in  conversation 
with  various  high  officers  of  the  Government. 
'•That  freedom  of  access  and  consultation," 
he  continued,  "  has,  very  naturally,  deluded 
the  junior  general  into  a  feeling  of  indiffer- 
ence towards  his  senior."  He  argues  that  it 
would  be  "  against  the  dignity  of  his  years  to 
be  filing  daily  complaints  against  an  ambitious 
junior,"  and  closes  by  reiterating  his  unfitness 
for  command. f 

The  two  generals  never  became  reconciled. 
The  bickerings  between  them  continued  for 
two  months,  marked  with  a  painful  and  grow- 
ing bitterness  on  the  part  of  Scott,  and  on  the 
part  of  McClellan  by  a  neglect  akin  to  con- 
tempt. The  elder  officer,  galled  by  his  sub- 
ordinate's persistent  disrespect,  published  a 
general  order  on  the  16th  of  September,  which 
he  says  was  intended  "  to  suppress  an  irregu- 
larity more  conspicuous  in  Major-General 
McClellan  than  in  any  other  officer,"  forbid- 
ding junior  officers  on  duty  from  corresponding 
with  their  superiors  except  through  inter- 
mediate commanders;  the  same  rule  apply- 
ing to  correspondence  with  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  War,  unless  by  the  President's 
request.  General  McClellan  showed  how  little 
he  cared  for  such  an  order  by  writing  two 
important  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
within  three  days  after  it  was  issued.  On  the 
same  day  a  special  order  was  given  General 

troops  thus  made  available  be  forthwith  forwarded  to 
this  city ;  that  every  company  of  regular  artillery 
within  reach  be  immediately  ordered  here  to  be 
mounted;  that  every  possible  means  be  used  to  expe- 
dite the  forwarding  of  new  regiments  of  volunteers  to 
this  capital  without  one  hour's  delay.  I  urge  that  noth- 
ing be  left  undone  to  bring  up  our  force  for  the  defense 
of  this  city  to  100,000  men,  before  attending  to  any 
other  point.  I  advise  that  at  least  eight  or  ten  good 
Ohio  and  Indiana  regiments  may  be  telegraphed  for 
from  western  Virginia,  their  places  to  be  filled  at  once 
by  the  new  troops  from  the  same  States,  who  will  be 
at  least  reliable  to  fight  behind  the  intrenchments 
which  have  been  constructed  there.  The  vital  impor- 
tance of  rendering  Washington  at  once  perfectly  se- 
cure, and  its  imminent  danger,  impel  me  to  urge  these 
requests  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  and  that  not  an 
hour  be  lost  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  A  sense 
of  duty  which  I  cannot  resist  compels  me  to  state  that 
in  my  opinion  military  necessity  demands  that  the 
departments  of  North-eastern  Virginia,  Washington, 
the  Shenandoah,  Pennsylvania,  including  Baltimore, 
and  the  one  including  Fort  Monroe,  should  be  merged 
into  one  department,  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  commander  of  the  main  army  of  operations,  and 
which  should  be  known  and  designated  as  such. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Geo.  B.  McClellan, 
Major-  General,  Commanding. 
[War  Records.] 
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McClellan  to  report  to  army  headquarters  the 
number  and  position  of  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, to  which  order  he  paid  no  attention 
whatever.  General  Scott  felt  himself  helpless 
in  the  face  of  this  mute  and  persistent  disobe- 
dience, but  he  was  not  able  to  bear  it  in  si- 
lence. On  the  4th  of  October  he  addressed 
another  passionate  remonstrance  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  setting  forth  these  facts,  asking 
whether  there  were  no  remedy  for  such  offenses, 
adverting  once  more  to  his  physical  infirmities, 
and  at  last  divulging  the  true  reason  why  he 
had  borne  so  long  the  contumely  of  his  junior — 
that  he  was  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  whose  presence  would  give  him 
increased  confidence  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  and  thus  permit  him  to  retire.* 
On  the  31st  of  October  he  took  his  final  reso- 
lution, and  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  War : 

For  more  than  three  years  I  have  been  unable, 
from  a  hurt,  to  mount  a  horse  or  to  walk  more  than  a 
few  paces  at  a  time,  and  that  with  much  pain.  Other 
and  new  infirmities  —  dropsy  and  vertigo  —  admonish 
me  that  repose  of  mind  and  body,  with  the  appliances 
of  surgery  and  medicine,  are  necessary  to  add  a  little 
more  to  a  life  already  protracted  much  beyond  the  usual 
span  of  man.  It  is  under  such  circumstances,  made 
doubly  painful  by  the  unnatural  and  unjust  rebellion 
now  raging  in  the  Southern  States  of  our  so  late  pros- 
perous and  happy  Union,  that  I  am  compelled  to  re- 
quest that  my  name  be  placed  on  the  list  of  army  officers 
retired  from  active  service.  As  this  request  is  founded 
on  an  absolute  right  granted  by  a  recent  act  of  Con- 
gress, I  am  entirely  at  liberty  to  say  it  is  with  deep 
regret  that  I  withdraw  myself,  in  these  momentous 
times,  from  the  orders  of  a  President  who  has  treated 
me  with  distinguished  kindness  and  courtesy,  whom  I 
know  among  much  personal  intercourse  to  be  patriotic, 
without  sectional  partialities  or  prejudices,  to  be  highly 
conscientious  in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  and 
of  unrivaled  activity  and  perseverance.  And  to  you, 
Mr.  Secretary,  whom  I  now  officially  address  for  the 
last  time,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  many  obligations 
for  the  uniform  high  consideration  I  have  received  at 
your  hands.* 

His  request  was  granted,  with  the  usual 
compliments  and  ceremonies,  the  President 
and  Cabinet  waiting  upon  him  in  person  at  his 
residence.  General  McClellan  succeeded  him 
in  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  his  order  of  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber he  praised  in  swelling  periods  the  war- 
worn veteran  f  whose  latest  days  of  service 
he  had  so  annoyed  and  embittered.  When  we 
consider  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  offi- 
cers — the  years,  the  infirmities,  the  well-earned 
glory  of  Scott,  his  former  friendship  and  kind- 
ness towards  his  junior;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  youth,  the  strength,  the  marvelous  good 
fortune  of  McClellan,  his  great  promotion,  his 
certainty  of  almost  immediate  succession  to  su- 
preme command — it  cannot  be  said  that  his 
demeanor  towards  his  chief  was  magnanimous. 
Although  General  Scott's  unfitness  for  com- 
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mand  had  become  obvious,  although  his  dispo- 
sition, which  in  his  youth  had  been  arrogant 
and  naughty,  had  been  modified  but  not  im- 
proved by  age  into  irascibility,  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  out  of  place  for  his  heir 
presumptive  to  dissemble  an  impatience  which 
was  not  unnatural,  and  preserve  some  appear- 
ance at  least  of  a  respect  he  did  not  feel 
Standing  in  the  full  sunshine,  there  was  some- 
thing due  from  him  to  an  old  and  illustrious  sol- 
dier stepping  reluctant  into  hopeless  shadow. 
The  change  was  well  received  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  At  Washington  there  was  an 
immediate  feeling  of  relief.  The  President 
called  at  General  McClellan's  headquarters 
on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  November  and  gave 
him  warm  congratulations.  "  I  should  ftel 
perfectly  satisfied,"  he  said,  "  if  I  thought  that 
this  vast  increase  of  responsibility  would  not 
embarrass  you."  "It  is  a  great  relief,  sir," 
McClellan  answered.  "  I  feel  as  if  several 
tons  were  taken  from  my  shoulders  to-day.  I 
am  now  in  contact  with  you  and  the  Secre- 
tary. I  am  not  embarrassed  by  intervention." 
"  Very  well,"  said  the  President ;  "  draw  on 
me  for  all  the  sense  and  information  I  have. 
In  addition  to  your  present  command  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  army  will  entail  an 
enormous  labor  upon  you."  "  I  can  do  it  all," 
McClellan  quickly  answered.  %  Ten  days  later 
Blenker's  brigade  organized  a  torchlight  pro- 
cession, a  sort  of  Fackel-tanz,  in  honor  of  the 
event.  The  President,  after  the  show  was 
over,  went  as  usual  to  General  McClellan's, 
and  referring  to  the  Port  Royal  expedition 
thought  this  "  a  good  time  to  feel  the  enemy." 
"  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  that,"  Mc- 
Clellan answered;  "we  shall  feel  them  to- 
morrow.'^ Up  to  this  time  there  was  no 
importunity  on  the  part  of  the  President  for 
an  advance  of  the  army,  although  for  several 
weeks  some  of  the  leading  men  in  Congress 
had  been  urging  it.  As  early  as  the  26th  of 
October,  Senators  Trumbull,  Chandler,  and 
Wade  called  upon  the  President  and  earnestly 
represented  to  him  the  importance  of  imme- 
diate action.  Two  days  later  they  had  an- 
other conference  with  the  President  and  Mr. 
Seward,  at  the  house  of  the  latter.  They  spoke 
with  some  vehemence  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  energetic  measures  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  in  front  of  Washington.  The  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  both  defended  the 
general  in  his  deliberate  purpose  not  to  move 
until  he  was  ready.  The  zealous  senators  did 
not  confine  their  visits  to  the  civil  authorities. 
They  called  upon  General    McClellan  also, 

*  Scott  to  Cameron.     War  Records. 

t  McClellan,  Order,  Nov.  1,  1S61.    War  Records. 
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and  in  the  course  of  an  animated  conversa- 
tion Mi.  Wade  said  an  unsuccessful  battle  was 
preferable  to  delay;  a  defeat  would  be  easily 

red  by  the  swarming  recruits  —  a  thrust 
which  McClellan  neatly  parried  by  saying  he 
would  rather  have  a  tew  recruits  before  a  vic- 
tory than  a  good  many  after  a  defeat.*  There 
I  no  apparent  hostility  to  McClellan, 
even  among  "these  wretched  politicians/'  as 
he  calls  them.  Chi  the  contrary,  this  conference 
of  the  26th  was  not  inharmonious;  McClellan 

sent  I  General  Scott  as  the  obstacle  to 
imm<  ;ion,  and  skillfully  diverted  the 

of  the  senators  against  the  General-in- 
Chief,    lie  wrote  that  night: 

For  the  last  three  hours  I  have  been  at  Montgomery 

'-.  talking  with    Senators  YVa'le,  Trumbull,  and 

Chandler  about  war  matters.    They  will  make  a  des- 

e  effort  to-morrow  to  have  General  Scott  retired 

at  once  ;  until  this  is  accomplished,  lean  effect  but  lit- 

He  i<  ever  in  my  way,  and  I  am  sure  does 

not  desire  effective  action. t 

The  President,  while  defending  the  gener- 
als from  the  strictures  of  the  senators,  did  not 
conceal  from  McClellan  the  fact  of  their  ur- 
v.   He  told  him  it  was  a  reality  not  to  be 
out  of  the  account;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  not  to  fight  till  he  was  ready.    "  I  have 
everything  at  stake,'"  the  general  replied.  "  If 
I  fail,  I  will  never  see  you  again."    At  this 
I  there  was  no  question  of  more  than  a 
few  days'  delay. 

The  friendly  visits  of  the  President  to  army 
headquarters   were    continued  almost    every 
night  until  the  13th  of  November,  when  an 
incident  occurred  which  virtually  put  an  end 
to   them. I     On    that    evening    Mr.   Lincoln 
walked  across  the  street  as  usual,  accompanied 
ne  of  his  household,  to  the  residence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  after  a  short  visit 
there  both  of  them  went  to  General  McClel- 
lan's  house,  in  H  street.  They  were  there  told 
that  the  general  had  gone  to  the  wedding  of 
an  ofrirerand  would  soon  return.  They  waited 
nearly  an  hour  in  the  drawing-room,  when  the 
and,  without  paying    any 
to  the  orderly  who' told  him 
waiting  to  see  him,  went 
upstairs.    The  President,  thinking  his  name 
had  not  1  nounced  to  the  general,  again 

sent  a  servant  to  his  room  and  received  the  an- 
■  that  he  had  gone  to  bed.  Mr.  Lincoln 
attached  no. special  importance  to  this  incident, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  asked  nor  re- 
ceived any  explanation  of  it.  But  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  he  should  conclude  his  frequent 
visits  had  become  irksome  to  the  general,  and 
that  he  should  discontinue  them.  There  was 
no  cessation  of  their  friendly  relations,  though 

*J.  II.,  Diary,  Oct.  26,27,  1861.     }J.  II.,  Diary. 
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after  this  most  of  their  conferences  were  held 
at  the  Executive  Mansion. 

On  the  20th  of  November  a  grand  review 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  took  place  at 
Upton's  Hill.  There  were  about  50,000  men 
in  line,  drawn  up  on  a  wide,  undulating  plain, 
which  displayed  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  a  finer  army  has  rarely  been  seen.  The 
President,  accompanied  by  Generals  McClel- 
lan and  McDowell,  and  followed  by  a  brilliant 
cavalcade  of  a  hundred  general  and  staff"  offi- 
cers, rode  up  and  down  the  entire  extent  of 
the  embattled  host.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  good 
horseman,  and  w?as  received  with  hearty  cheers 
by  the  troops,  thousands  of  whom  saw  him 
that  day  for  the  first  and  last  time.  The  re- 
viewing officers  then  took  their  stand  upon  a 
gentle  acclivity  in  the  center  of  the  plain,  and 
the  troops  filed  past  in  review  through  the 
autumnal  afternoon  until  twilight.  It  had  cer- 
tainly all  the  appearance  of  a  great  army  ready 
for  battle,  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  they 
would  speedily  be  led  into  action.  But  after  the 
review  drilling  was  resumed  ;  recruits  contin- 
ued to  pour  in,  to  be  assigned  and  equipped 
and  instructed.  The  general  continued  his  or- 
ganizing work;  many  hours  of  every  day  he 
passed  in  the  saddle,  riding  from  camp  to  camp 
with  tireless  industry,  until  at  last  he  fell  seri- 
ously ill,  and  for  several  weeks  the  army  rested 
almost  with  folded  hands  awaiting  his  recovery. 

EUROPEAN    NEUTRALITY. 

One  of  the  gravest  problems  which  beset 
the  Lincoln  administration  on  its  advent  to 
power  w7as  how  foreign  nations  would  deal 
with  the  fact  of  secession  and  rebellion  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  people  of  the  North 
endured  a  grievous  disappointment  when  they 
found  that  England  and  France  were  by 
active  sympathy  favorable  to  the  South,  this 
result  does  not  seem  strange  when  we  con- 
sider by  what  insensible  steps  the  news  from 
America  had  shaped  their  opinion. 

Europeans  were  at  first  prepared  to  accept 
the  disunion  threats  of  Southern  leaders  as 
mere  transient  party  bravado.  The  non- 
coercion  message  of  President  Buchanan, 
however,  was  in  their  eyes  an  indication  of 
serious  import.  Old  World  statesmanship  had 
no  faith  in  unsupported  public  sentiment  as  a 
lasting  bond  of  nationality.  The  experience 
of  a  thousand  years  teaches  them  that,  under 
their  monarchical  system,  governments  and 
laws  by  "  divine  right "  are  of  accepted 
and  permanent  force  only  when  competent 
physical  power  stands  behind  them  to  compel 
obedience.  Mr.  Buchanan's  dogma  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  no  authority  to 
keep  a  State  in  the  Union  wras  to  them,  in 
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theory  at  least,  the  end  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  When,  further,  they  saw 
that  this  theory  was  being  translated  into 
practice  by  acquiescence  in  South  Carolina's 
revolt;  by  the  failure  to  reenforce  Sumter; 
by  the  President's  quasi-diplomacy  with  the 
South  Carolina  commissioners  as  foreign 
agents ;  and  finally  by  his  practical  abdica- 
tion of  executive  functions,  in  the  message  of 
January  8,*  "  referring  the  whole  subject  to 
Congress,"  and  throwing  upon  it  all  "  the 
responsibility," —  they  naturally  concluded 
that  the  only  remaining  question  for  them  was 
one  of  new  relations  with  the  divided  States. 
From  the  election  of  Lincoln  until  three  days 
preceding  his  inauguration,  a  period  of  nearly 
four  months,  embracing  the  whole  drama  of 
public  secession  and  the  organization  of  the 
Montgomery  confederacy,  not  a  word  of  in- 
formation, explanation,  or  protest  on  these 
momentous  proceedings  was  sent  by  the 
Buchanan  cabinet  to  foreign  powers.  They 
were  left  to  draw  their  inferences  exclusively 
from  newspapers,  the  debates  of  Congress,  and 
the  President's  messages  till  the  last  day  of 
February,  1861,  when  Secretary  Black,  in  a 
diplomatic  circular,  instructed  our  ministers 
at  foreign  courts  "  that  this  Government  has 
not  relinquished  its  constitutional  jurisdiction 
within  the  territory  of  those  seceded  States 
and  does  not  desire  to  do  so,"  and  that  a 
recognition  of  their  independence  must  be 
opposed.  France  and  England  replied  courte- 
ously that  they  would  not  act  in  haste,  but 
quite  emphatically  that  they  could  give  no 
further  binding  promise. 

Mr.  Seward,  on  assuming  the  duties  of 
Secretary  of  State,  immediately  transmitted  a 
circular,  repeating  the  injunction  of  his  pred- 
ecessor and  stating  the  confidence  of  the 
President  in  the  speedy  restoration  of  the 
harmony  and  unity  of  the  Government.  Con- 
siderable delay  occurred  in  settling  upon  the 
various  foreign  appointments.  The  new  min- 
ister to  France,  Mr.  Dayton,  and  the  new 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Adams,  did 
not  sail  for  Europe  till  about  the  1st  of  May. 
Before  either  of  them  arrived  at  his  post, 
both  governments  had  violated  in  spirit  their 
promise  to  act  in  no  haste.  On  the  day  Mr. 
Adams  sailed  from  Boston,  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Dallas,  yet  in  London,  was  sent  for  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  "  He  told  me," 
wrote  Mr.  Dallas,  "  that  the  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Southern  Confederacy  were 
here ;  that  he  had  not  seen  them,  but  was  not 
unwilling  to  do  so,  unofficially;  that  there 
existed  an  understanding  between  this  Gov- 
ernment and  that  of  France  which  would 
*  "  Globe,"  Jan.  9,  1861,  p.  294. 


lead  both  to  take  the  same  course  as  to 
recognition,  whatever  that  course  might  be." 
The  step  here  foreshadowed  was  soon  taken. 
Three  days  later  Lord  Russell  did  receive  the 
three  representatives  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy; and  while  he  told  them  he  could  not 
communicate  with  them  "  officially,"  his  lan- 
guage indicated  that  when  the  South  could 
maintain  its  position  England  would  not  be 
unwilling  to  hear  what  terms  they  had  to 
propose.  When  Mr.  Adams  landed  in  Eng- 
land he  found,  evidently  to  forestall  his  arrival, 
that  the  Ministry  had  published  the  Queen's 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  raising  the  Con- 
federate States  at  once  to  the  position  and 
privilege  of  a  belligerent  power;  and  France 
soon  followed  the  example. 

In  taking  this  precipitate  action,  both  pow- 
ers probably  thought  it  merely  a  preliminary 
step :  the  British  ministers  believed  disunion 
to  be  complete  and  irrevocable,  and  were 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  secure  free 
trade  and  cheap  cotton ;  while  Napoleon 
III.,  Emperor  of  the  French,  already  har- 
boring far-reaching  colonial  designs,  ex- 
pected not  only  to  recognize  the  South,  but 
to  assist  her  at  no  distant  day  by  an  armed 
intervention.  For  the  present,  of  course,  all 
such  meditations  were  veiled  under  the  bland 
phraseology  of  diplomatic  regret  at  our  mis- 
fortune. The  object  of  these  pages  is,  how- 
ever, not  so  much  to  discuss  international 
relations  as  to  show  what  part  President  Lin- 
coln personally  took  in  framing  the  dispatch 
which  announced  the  answering  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

When  the  communication  which  Lord  Rus- 
sell made  to  Mr.  Dallas  was  received  at  the 
State  Department,  the  unfriendly  act  of  the 
English  Government,  and  more  especially  the 
half-insulting  manner  of  its  promulgation,  filled 
Mr.  Seward  with  indignation.  In  this  mood 
he  wrote  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Adams,  which,  if 
transmitted  and  delivered  in  its  original  form, 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  endanger  the 
peaceful  relations  of  the  two  countries.  The 
general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  paper  were  ad- 
mirable; but  portions  of  it  were  phrased  with 
an  exasperating  bluntness,  and  certain  direc- 
tions were  lacking  in  diplomatic  prudence. 
This  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  irrita- 
tion under  which  he  wrote.  It  was  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's ordinary  habit  personally  to  read  his 
dispatches  to  the  President  before  sending 
them.  Mr.  Lincoln,  detecting  the  defects  of 
the  paper,  retained  it,  and  after  careful  scru- 
tiny made  such  material  corrections  and  altera- 
tions with  his  own  hand  as  took  from  it  all 
offensive  crudeness  without  in  the  least  low- 
ering its  tone,  but,  on  the  contrary,  greatly 
increasing  its  dignity. 
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seward's    original    dispatch,   showing   mr.  Lincoln's   corrections. 

[All  words  by  Lincoln  in  margin  or  in  text  are  in  italics.    All  matter  between  brackets  was  marked  out.] 

No.   10.  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  May  21st,  1861. 
Sir: 

Mr.  Dallas  in  a  brief  dispatch  of  May  2d  (No.  ^^)  tells  us  that  Lord 
John  Russell  recently  requested  an  interview  with  him  on  account  of  the 
solicitude  which  His  Lordship  felt  concerning  the  effect  of  certain  meas- 
ures represented  as  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  President.  In  that  conver- 
sation the  British  Secretary  told  Mr.  Dallas  that  the  three  Representatives 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  were  then  in  London,  that  Lord  John  Russell 
had  not  yet  seen  them,  but  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  see  them 
unofficially.  He  farther  informed  Mr.  Dallas  that  an  understanding  exists 
between  the  British  and  French  Governments  which  would  lead  both  to 
take  one  and  the  same  course  as  to  recognition.  His  Lordship  then 
referred  to  the  rumor  of  a  meditated  blockade  by  us  of  Southern  ports,  and 
a  discontinuance  of  them  as  ports  of  entry.  Mr.  Dallas  answered  that  he 
knew  nothing  on  those  topics  and  therefore  could  say  nothing.  He  added 
that  you  were  expected  to  arrive  in  two  weeks.  Upon  this  statement 
Lord  John  Russell  acquiesced  in  the  expediency  of  waiting  for  the  full 
knowledge  you  were  expected  to  bring. 

Mr.  Dallas  transmitted  to  us  some  newspaper  reports  of  Ministerial 
explanations  made  in  Parliament. 

You  will  base  no  proceedings  on  parliamentary  debates  farther  than  to 
seek  explanations  when  necessary  and  communicate  them  to  this  Depart- 
Le.avc  out.  ment.     [We  intend  to  have  a  clear  and  simple  record  of  whatever  issue 

may  arise  between  us  and  Great  Britain.] 

The  President  [is  surprised  and  grieved]  regrets  that  Mr.  Dallas  did  not 

Leave  out.  be-  protest  against   the   proposed   unofficial  intercourse  between  the  British 

cause  it  does  not  Government  and  the  missionaries  of  the  insurgents,  [as  well  as  against  the 

appear  that  such  demand  for  explanations  made  by  the   British  Government].     It  is  due 

explanations  were  however  to  Mr.  Dallas  to  say  that  our  instructions  had  been  given  only 

demanded.  to  you  and  not  to  him,  and  that  his  loyalty  and  fidelity,  too  rare  in  these 

Leave  out.  times    [among    our  late    representatives   abroad    are   confessed    and]   are 

appreciated. 

Intercourse  of  any  kind  with  the  so-called  Commissioners  is  liable  to  be 
construed  as  a  recognition  of  the  authority  which  appointed  them.  Such 
intercourse  would  be  none  the  less  [wrongful]  hurtful  to  us,  for  being  called 
unofficial,  and  it  might  be  even  more  injurious,  because  we  should  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  points  might  be  resolved  by  it.  Moreover,  un- 
official intercourse  is  useless  and  meaningless,  if  it  is  not  expected  to  ripen 
into  official  intercourse  and  direct  recognition.  It  is  left  doubtful  here 
whether  the  proposed  unofficial  intercourse  has  yet  actually  begun.  Your 
own  [present]  antecedent  instructions  are  deemed  explicit  enough,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  you  have  not  misunderstood  them.  You  will  in  any  event  desist 
from  all  intercourse  whatever,  unofficial  as  well  as  official  with  the  British 
Government,  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  intercourse  of  either  kind  with  the 
te  out.  domestic  enemies  of  this  country,  [confining  yourself  simply  to  a  delivery 

of  a  copy  of  this  paper  to  the  Secretary  of  State.     After  doing  this]*  you 
*  When    inter-   will  communicate  with  this  Department  and  receive  farther  directions. 

■'/have  Lord  John  Russell  has  informed  us  of  an  understanding  between  the 
fen  arrested  for  British  and  French  Governments  that  they  will  act  together  in  regard  to 
our  affairs.  This  communication  however  loses  something  of  its  value 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  communication  was  withheld  until  after 
knowledge  of  the  fact  had  been  acquired  by  us  from  other  sources.  We 
know  also  another  fact  that  has  not  yet  been  officially  communicated  to 
us,  namely  that  other  European  States  are  apprized  by  France  and  Eng- 
land of  their  agreement  and  are  expected  to  concur  with  or  follow  them  in 
whatever  measures  they  adopt  on  the  subject  of  recognition.  The  United 
States  have  been  impartial  and  just  in  all  their  conduct  towards  the  several 
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nations  of  Europe.  They  will  not  complain  however  of  the  combination 
now  announced  by  the  two  leading  powers,  although  they  think  they  had 
a  right  to  expect  a  more  independent  if  not  a  more  friendly  course  from 
each  of  them.  You  will  take  no  notice  of  that  or  any  other  alliance. 
Whenever  the  European  governments  shall  see  fit  to  communicate  directly 
with  us  we  shall  be  as  heretofore  frank  and  explicit  in  our  reply. 

As  to  the  blockade,  you  will  say  that  by  [the]  our  own  laws  fof  nature] 
and  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  nations  this  government  has  a  clear 
right  to  suppress  insurrection.  An  exclusion  of  commerce  from  national 
ports  which  have  been  seized  by  the  insurgents,  in  the  equitable  form  of 
blockade,  is  a  proper  means  to  that  end.  You  will  [admit]  not  insist  that 
our  blockade  is  [not]  to  be  respected  if  it  be  not  maintained  by  a  competent 
force — but  passing  by  that  question  as  not  now  a  practical  or  at  least  an 
urgent  one  you  will  add  that  [it]  the  blockade  is  now  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  so  maintained,  and  therefore  we  expect  it  to  be  respected  by  Great 
Britain.  You  will  add  that  we  have  already  revoked  the  exequatur  of  a 
Russian  Consul  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Military  service  of  the  insurgents, 
and  we  shall  dismiss  or  demand  the  recall  of  every  foreign  agent,  Con- 
sular or  Diplomatic,  who  shall  either  disobey  the  Federal  laws  or  disown 
the  Federal  authority. 

As  to  the  recognition  of  the  so-called  Southern  Confederacy  it  is  not  to 
be  made  a  subject  of  technical  definition.  It  is  of  course  [quasi]  direct  recog- 
nition to  publish  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  a  new  power.  It  is  [quasi]  direct  recognition  to  receive  its  ambassadors, 
Ministers,  agents,  or  commissioners  officially.  A  concession  of  belligerent 
rights  is  liable  to  be  construed  as  a  recognition  of  them.  No  one  of  these 
proceedings  will  [be  borne]  pass  [unnoticed]  unquestioned  by  the  United 
States  in  this  case. 

Hitherto  recognition  has  been  moved  only  on  the  assumption  that  the 
so-called  Confederate  States  are  de  facto  a  self-sustaining  power.  Now 
after  long  forbearance,  designed  to  soothe  discontent  and  avert  the  need 
of  civil  war,  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  have  been  put 
in  motion  to  repress  the  insurrection.  The  true  character  of  the  pre- 
tended new  State  is  at  once  revealed.  It  is  seen  to  be  a  Power  existing  in 
pronunciamento  only.  It  has  never  won  a  field.  It  has  obtained  no  forts 
that  were  not  virtually  betrayed  into  its  hands  or  seized  in  breach  of  trust. 
It  commands  not  a  single  port  on  the  coast  nor  any  highway  out  from  its 
pretended  Capital  by  land.  Under  these  circumstances  Great  Britain  is 
called  upon  to  intervene  and  give  it  body  and  independence  by  resisting  our 
measures  of  suppression.  British  recognition  would  be  British  intervention 
to  create  within  our  own  territory  a  hostile  state  by  overthrowing  this  Repub- 
lic itself.  [When  this  act  of  intervention  is  distinctly  performed,  we  from  that  [Leave  01/t.] 
hour  shall  cease  to  be  friends  and  become  once  more,  as  we  have  twice 
before  been  forced  to  be  enemies  of  Great  Britain.] 

As  to  the  treatment  of  privateers  in  the  insurgent  service,  you  will  say 
that  this  is  a  question  exclusively  our  own.  We  treat  them  as  pirates. 
They  are  our  own  citizens,  or  persons  employed  by  our  citizens,  preying 
on  the  commerce  of  our  country.  If  Great  Britain  shall  choose  to  recog- 
nize them  as  lawful  belligerents,  and  give  them  shelter  from  our  pursuit 
and  punishment,  the  laws  of  nations  afford  an  adequate  and  proper  rem- 
edy, [and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  it.  And  while  you  need  not  to  say  t/iis 
in  advance,  be  sure  that  you  say  nothing  inconsistent  with  it.] 

Happily,  however,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  can  avoid  all 
these  difficulties.  It  invited  us  in  1856  to  accede  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  of  which  body  Great  Britain  was  herself  a  member, 
abolishing  privateering  everywhere  in  all  cases  and  for  ever.  You  already 
have  our  authority  to  propose  to  her  our  accession  to  that  declaration.  If 
she  refuse  to  receive  it,  it  can  only  be  because  she  is  willing  to  become 
the  patron  of  privateering  when  aimed  at  our  devastation. 

These  positions  are  not  elaborately  defended  now,  because  to  vindicate 
them  would  imply  a  possibility  of  our  waiving  them. 
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We  arc  not  insensible  of  the   grave  importance  of  this  occasion.     We 
.    see  how,  upon  the  result  of  the  debate  in  which  we  are  engaged,  a  war 
-'  it   may  ensue  between  the  United  States,  and  one,  two,  or  even  more  Euro- 
pean nations.     War  in  any  case  is  as  exceptionable  from  the  habits  as  it 
s  is  revolting  from  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people.     But  if  it  come 
-    it  will  be  fully  seen  that  it  results  from  the  action  of  Great  Britain,  not  our 
\\andiwt  own,  that  Great  Britain  will  have  decided  to  fraternize  with  our  domestic 
[sic]  to  be  read  or  enemy,  either  without  waiting  to  hear  from  you  our  remonstrances,  and 
one.]    our  warnings,  or  after  having   heard  them.     War  in  defense  of  national 
life  is  not  immoral,  and  war  in   defense  of  independence  is  an  inevitable 
part  of  the  discipline  of  nations. 

The  dispute  will  be  between  the  European  and  the  American  branches 
of  the  British  race.  All  who  belong  to  that  race  will  especially  deprecate 
it,  as  they  ought.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  men  of  every  race  and 
kindred  will  deplore  it.  A  war  not  unlike  it  between  the  same  parties 
occurred  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Europe  atoned  by  forty  years 
of  suffering  for  the  error  that  Great  Britain  committed  in  provoking 
that  contest.  If  that  nation  shall  now  repeat  the  same  great  error  the 
social  convulsions  which  will  follow  may  not  be  so  long  but  they  will  be 
more  general.  When  they  shall  have  ceased,  it  will,  we  think,  be  seen, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  fortunes  of  other  nations,  that  it  is  not  the 
United  States  that  will  have  come  out  of  them  with  its  precious  Constitu- 
tion altered  or  its  honestly  obtained  dominion  in  any  degree  abridged. 
Great  Britain  has  but  to  wait  a  few  months  and  all  her  present  inconven- 
iences will  cease  with  all  our  own  troubles.  If  she  take  a  different  course 
she  will  calculate  for  herself  the  ultimate  as  well  as  the  immediate  conse- 
quences, and  will  consider  what  position  she  will  hold  when  she  shall  have 
forever  lost  the  sympathies  and  the  affections  of  the  only  nation  on  whose 
sympathies  and  affections  she  has  a  natural  claim.  In  making  that  calcu- 
lation she  will  do  well  to  remember  that  in  the  controversy  she  proposes 
to  open  we  shall  be  actuated  by  neither  pride,  nor  passion,  nor  cupidity, 
nor  ambition;  but  we  shall  stand  simply  on  the  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  that  our  cause  will  involve  the  independence  of  nations,  and  the 
rights  of  human  nature. 


I  am  Sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Charles   Francis  Adams,  Esq..  etc.," etc.,  etc.  W.   H.   S. 


fit  is  quite  impossible  to  reproduce  in  type  rection  to  deliver  a  copy  of  it  to  the  British 

the  exact  form  of  the  manuscript  of  the  dis-  foreign   office  without  further  explanation,  or 

:<  h  with  nil  its  interlineations  and  correc-  without  requesting  a  reply  in  a  limited  time. 

:   but  the  foregoing  shows  those  made  by  Such  a  course  would  have  left  the  American 

Mr.    Lincoln  with  sufficient  accuracy.    Such  minister  in  a  position  of  uncertainty  whether 

ional  verbal  alterations  of  Mr.  Seward's  he  was  still  in  diplomatic  relations  or  not,  and 

nerely  corrected  ordinary  slips  of  the  pen  whether  the  point  had  been  reached  which 

or  errors  of  the  copyist  are  not  noted.    When  would  justify  him  in  breaking  off  intercourse ; 

ident  returned  the  manuscript  to  his  nor  would  he  have  had  any  further  pretext 

ds,   Mr.   Seward   somewhat   changed   the  upon  which   to   ascertain   the   disposition    or 

rm   of  the  dispatch  by  prefixing  to  it  two  intention    of    the     British     Government.     It 

ntroductory   paragraphs    in  which    he  would  have  been  wiser  to  close  the  legation 

bodied,  in  his  own  phraseology,  the  Presi-  at   once  and  return    to    America.      Happily, 

s   direction    that    the   paper   was   to    be  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  the   weak  point  of  the  in- 

ely  a  confidential   instruction   not  to  be  struction,  and  by  his  changes  not  only  kept 

d  or  shown  to  any  one,  and  that  he  should  it  within  the  range  of  personal  and  diplomatic 

ice  say  anything  inconsistent  with  courtesy,  but  left   Mr.  Adams  free  to  choose 

5  also  rendered  unnecessary  the  for  himself  the  best  way   of    managing    the 

dent's  direction  to  omit  the  last  two  para-  delicate  situation. 

hs,  and  accordingly  they  remained  in  the        The  main  point  in  question,  namely,  thatthe 

dispatch  as  finally  sent.)  United  States  would  not  suffer  Great  Britain 

to  carry  on  a  double  diplomacy  with  Washing- 

'1  he  mere  perusal  of  this  document  shows  ton  and  with  Montgomery  at  the  same  time  — 

how  ill-advised  was  Mr.  Seward's  original  di-  that  if  she  became  the  active  friend  of  the  re- 
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bellion  she  must  become  the  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  was  partly  disposed  of  before 
the  arrival  of  the  amended  dispatch  at  Lon- 
don. Several  days  before  it  was  written  Mr. 
Adams  had  his  first  official  interview  (May 
18)  with  Lord  John  Russell,  and  in  the  usual 
formal  phraseology,  but  with  emphatic  dis- 
tinctness, told  him  that  if  there  existed  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  "  an  intention  more  or 
less  marked  to  extend  the  struggle"  by  en- 
couragement in  any  form  to  the  rebels,  "  I 
was  bound  to  acknowledge  in  all  frankness 
that  in  that  contingency  I  had  nothing  further 
left  to  do  in  Great  Britain."  The  British  min- 
ister denied  any  intention  to  aid  the  rebellion, 
and  explained  that  the  Queen's  proclamation 
was  issued  merely  to  define  their  own  attitude 
of  strict  neutrality,  so  that  British  naval  offi- 
cers and  other  officials  might  understand  how 
to  regulate  their  conduct.* 

When  the  dispatch  finally  reached  Mr. 
Adams,  he  obtained  another  interview  with 
Lord  John  Russell,  to  ascertain  definitely 
the  status  of  the  rebel  commissioners  in 
London.  He  told  him  that  a  continuance 
of  their  apparent  relation  with  the  British 
Government  "could  scarcely  fail  to  be  view- 
ed by  us  as  hostile  in  spirit,  and  to  require 
some  corresponding  action  accordingly." 
Lord  John  Russell  replied  that  he  had  only 
seen  the  rebel  commissioners  twice,  and 
"had  no  expectation  of  seeing  them  any 
more."f 

So  early  as  the  year  1854,  when  the  shadow 
of  the  Crimean  war  was  darkening  over 
Europe,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
submitted  to  the  principal  maritime  nations 
the  propositions,  first,  that  free  ships  should 
make  free  goods,  and  second,  that  neutral 
property  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel  should 
not  be  subject  to  confiscation  unless  contra- 
band of  war.  These  propositions  were  not 
immediately  accepted,  but  when  the  powers 
assembled  in  congress  at  Paris  in  1856,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  peace,  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  nations  which  took  part  in  the 
congress  gave  them  their  assent,  adding  to 
them,  as  principles  of  international  law,  the 
abolition  of  privateering  and  the  obligation 
that  blockades,  to  be  respected,  must  be  effect- 
ive. The  adhesion  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing been  invited  to  these  four  propositions, 
the  Government  of  that  day  answered  that 
they  would  accede  to  them  if  the  other  powers 
would  accept  a  fifth  principle  —  that  the  goods 
of  private  persons,  non-combatants,  should  be 
exempt  from  confiscation  in  maritime  war. 
This  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  British 
Government,  and  the  negotiations  were  then 
suspended  until  after  Mr.  Lincoln  became 
President.  A  few  weeks  after  his  inauguration 


the  suspended  negotiations  were  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Seward,  who  directed  Mr.  Adams  to 
signify  to  the  British  Government  that  the 
United  States  were  now  ready  to  accept  with- 
out reserve  the  four  propositions  adopted  at 
the  Congress  of  Paris.  £  After  some  delay, 
Lord  John  Russell  remarked  to  Mr.  Adams 
that  in  case  of  the  adhesion  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  would  be 
prospective  and  would  not  invalidate  any- 
thing done.  This  singular  reserve  Mr.  Adams 
reported  to  his  Government,  and  was  directed 
by  Mr.  Seward  to  ask  some  further  elucida- 
tion of  its  meaning.  But  before  this  dispatch 
was  received,  the  strange  attitude  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was  explained  by  Lord  Rus- 
sell's §  submitting  to  Mr.  Adams  a  draft  of 
a  supplementary  declaration  on  the  part  of 
England  that  her  Majesty  did  not  intend,  by 
the  projected  convention  for  the  accession  of 
the  United  States  to  the  articles  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  "  to  undertake  any  engagement 
which  shall  have  any  bearing,  direct  or  in- 
direct, on  the  internal  differences  now  prevail- 
ing in  the  United  States."  The  President, 
having  been  informed  of  this  proposed  decla- 
ration, at  once  instructed  Mr.  Adams  ||  that  it 
was  inadmissible,  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  could  not  accede  to  this  great 
international  act  except  upon  the  same  equal 
footing  upon  which  all  the  other  parties  stood. 
It  afterward  transpired  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had,  at  the  same  time  that  these 
important  negotiations  were  going  on  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
proached the  new  Confederate  Government 
upon  the  same  subject,  sending  communica- 
tions in  a  clandestine  manner  through  the 
British  Legation  in  Washington  to  Mr. 
Bunch,  the  English  consul  at  Charleston, 
through  whom  they  were  in  the  same  furtive 
and  unofficial  manner  laid  before  the  author- 
ities at  Richmond.  The  French  Government 
joined  in  this  proceeding,  at  the  invitation  of 
England.  Mr.  Davis  at  once  recognized  the 
great  importance  of  such  quasi-recognition 
of  his  Government,  and  he  himself  drafted 
resolutions  declaring  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 
federates to  observe  the  principles  towards 
neutrals  embodied  in  the  second  and  third 
rules  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  —  that  block- 
ades to  be  binding   must   be   effectual,  but 

*  Adams  to  Seward,  May  21,  1S61. 

t  Adams  to  Seward,  June  14,  1S61. 

t  See  Mr.  Seward's  dispatch  to  Mr.  Adams..  April 
24,  1861 ;  Seward  to  Adams,  May  17.  1861  :  and  papers 
relating  to  Treaty  of  Washington,  Vol.  I.,  p.  33,  et 
seq. 

$  Lord  John  Russell  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
under  the  title  of  Earl  Russell,  July  30,  1S61. 

i|  Seward  to  Adams,  Sept.  7,  1861. 
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that  they  "maintained  the  right  of  priva- 
teering."* These  resolutions  were  passed  in 
the  Confederate  Congress,  and  Mr.  Bunch, 
conveying  the  news  of  this  result  to  Lord 
Lyons,  said: 

The  wishes  of  her  Majesty's  Government  would 
seem  to  have  been  fully  complied  with,  for  as  no  pro- 
5  made  that  the  Confederate  Government 
should  abolish  privateering,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  they  should  do  so  of  their  own  accord,  particularly 
is  the  arm  upon  which  they  most  rely  for  the 
injury  of  the  extended  commerce  of  their  enemy. 

The  American  Government  held  itself  justly 
ieved,  therefore,  that  its  accession  to  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  was  impeded  by  condi- 
tions which  it  could  not,  consistently  with  its 
dignity,  accept;  that  the  British  Government 
secretly  negotiating  at  the  same  time  with 
the  insurgents  upon  the  same  subject ;  that 
while  the  United  States  wTere  invited  to  ac- 
cede to  all  four  of  the  articles  of  Paris  the 
Confederate  Government  wras  given  its  choice 
by  the  British  Cabinet  to  accept  only  three. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  said 
afterward  in  its  case  at  Geneva  that 

The  practical  effect  of  this  diplomacy,  had  it  been 
successful,  would  have  been  the  destruction  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  or  its  transfer  to  the 
British  flag,  and  the  loss  of  the  principal  resource  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  ocean  should  a  continua- 
tion of  this  course  of  insincere  neutrality  unhappily 
force  the  United  States  into  a  war.  Great  Britain  was 
thus  to  gain  the  benefit  to  its  neutral  commerce  of  the 
recognition  of  the  second  and  third  articles,  the  rebel 
privateers  and  cruisers  were  to  be  protected  and  their 
deva>tntion  legalized,  while  the  United  States  were  to 
be  deprived  of  a  dangerous  weapon  of  assault  upon 
Great  Britain. 

The  action  of  Mr.  Bunch  in  this  matter  was 
properly  regarded  by  the  President  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  which 
as  accredited,  and  his  exequatur  was  re- 
voked. A  long  discussion  followed,  in  which 
neither  side  succeeded  in  convincing  the  other 
of  its  wrong;  and  the  next  year,  pending  an 
attack  upon  Charleston,  a  British  man-of-war 
entered  that  port  and  took  Mr.  Bunch  away. 

'JUL    ';  TRENT"    AFFAIR. 

The  public  mind  would  probably  have 
dwelt  with  more  impatience  and  dissatisfac- 
tion upon  the  present  and  prospective  inaction 
of  the  armies  but  for  an  event  which  turned 
all  thoughts  with  deep  solicitude  into  an  en- 
tirely different  channel.  This  was  what  is 
known  as  the  Trent  affair,  which  seriously 
threatened  to  embroil  the  nation  in  a  war 
with  Great  Britain.    The  Confederate  Gov- 

*  Papers  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  36. 


eminent  had  appointed  two  new  envoys  to 
proceed  to  Europe  and  renew  its  application 
for  recognition,  which  its  former  diplomatic 
agents  had  so  far  failed  to  obtain.  For  this 
duty  ex-Senator  Mason  of  Virginia  and  ex- 
Senator  Shdell  of  Louisiana  were  selected,  on 
account  of  their  political  prominence,  as  well 
as  their  recognized  abilities.  On  the  block- 
ade runner  Theodora,  they,  with  their  secre- 
taries and  families,  succeeded  in  eluding  the 
Union  cruisers  around  Charleston,  and  in 
reaching  Havana,  Cuba.  Deeming  them- 
selves beyond  danger  of  capture,  they  made 
no  concealment  of  their  presence  or  mission, 
but  endeavored  rather  to  "  magnify  their  of- 
fice." The  British  consul  showed  them  marked 
attention,  and  they  sought  to  be  presented 
officially  to  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba; 
but  that  wary  functionary  explained  that  he 
received  them  only  as  "  distinguished  gentle- 
men." They  took  passage  on  board  the 
British  mail  steamer  Trent  for  St.  Thomas, 
intending  there  to  take  the  regular  packet  to 
England. 

Captain  Wilkes,  commanding  the  United 
States  war  steamer  San  Jacinto,  just  returned 
from  an  African  cruise,  heard  of  the  circum- 
stance, and,  going  to  Havana,  fully  informed 
himself  of  the  details  of  their  intended  route. 
The  Trent,  he  learned,  was  to  leave  Havana 
on  November  7.  That  day  found  him  stationed 
in  the  old  Bahama  channel,  near  the  northern 
coast  of  Cuba,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe 
she  would  pass.  At  about  noon  of  the  8th 
the  lookout  announced  the  approach  of  the 
Trent,  and  when  she  was  sufficiently  near,  the 
San  Jacinto  fired  a  round-shot  across  her 
course,  and  displayed  the  American  colors. 
The  British  steamer  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  accept  the  warning  and  failed  to  slacken 
her  speed,  whereupon  Captain  Wilkes  ordered 
a  shell  to  be  fired  across  her  bows,  which  at 
once  brought  her  to.  Lieutenant  Fairfax,  with 
two  officers  and  a  guard  of  marines,  left  the  San 
Jacinto  and  rowed  to  the  mail  steamer;  the 
lieutenant  mounted  to  the  deck  alone,  leaving 
his  officers  and  men  in  the  boat.  He  was 
shown  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  he  met  Cap- 
tain Moirofthe  Trent,  and,  informing  him  who 
he  was,  asked  to  see  his  passenger-list.  Captain 
Moir  declined  to  show  it.  Lieutenant  Fairfax 
then  told  him  of  his  information  that  the  rebel 
commissioners  were  on  board  and  that  he  must 
satisfy  himself  on  that  point  before  allowing 
the  steamer  to  proceed.  The  envoys  and  their 
secretaries  came  up,  and,  hearing  their  names 
mentioned,  asked  if  they  were  wanted.  Lieu- 
tenant Fairfax  now  made  known  in  full  the 
purport  of  his  orders  and  the  object  of  his 
visit. 

The   altercation   and   commotion  called  a 
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considerable  number  of  passengers  around 
the  group.  All  of  them  manifested  open  se- 
cession sympathy,  and  some  indulged  in  abus- 
ive language  so  loud  and  demonstrative  that 
the  lieutenant's  two  officers,  and  six  or  eight 
armed  men  from  the  boat,  without  being 
called,  mounted  to  the  lieutenant's  assist- 
ance. In  these  unfriendly  demonstrations  the 
mail  agent  of  the  Trent,  one  Captain  Williams, 
a  retired  British  naval  officer,  made  himself 
especially  conspicuous  with  the  declaration 
that  he  was  the  "  Queen's  representative," 
and  with  various  threats  of  the  consequences 
of  the  affair.  The  captain  of  the  Trent  firmly 
but  quietly  opposed  all  compliance  or  search, 
and  the  envoys  and  their  secretaries  protested 
Vol.  XXXVL— 58. 


against  arrest,  whereupon  Lieutenant  Fairfax 
sent  one  of  his  officers  back  to  the  San  Jacinto 
for  additional  force.  In  perhaps  half  an  hour 
the  second  boat  returned  from  the  San  Ja- 
cinto with  some  twenty-four  additional  men. 
Lieutenant  Fairfax  now  proceeded  to  execute 
his  orders  without  actual  violence,  and  with 
all  the  politeness  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. Mason  and  Slidell,  and  their  secre- 
taries, foreseeing  the  inevitable,  had  retired 
to  their  state-rooms  to  pack  their  luggage  : 
thither  it  was  necessary  to  follow  them,  and 
there  the  presence  of  the  families  of  Slidell 
and  Eustis  created  some  slight  confusion,  and 
a  few  armed  marines  entered  the  cabin,  but 
were  sent  back.    The  final  act  of  capture  and 
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removal  was  then  carried  out  with  formal  stage 
solemnity.* 

Captain  Wilkes's  first  instruction  to  Lieu- 
tenant Fairfax  was  to  seize  the  Trent  as  a  prize, 

but.  as  he  afterward  explained: 

I  forbore  to  seize  her,  however,  in  consequence  of 
mv  being  so  reduced  in  officers  and  crew,  and  the  de- 
rangement it  would  cause  innocent  persons,  there  be- 
ing a  large  number  of  passengers,  who  would  havebeen 
put  to  great  loss  and  inconvenience  as  well  as  disap- 
pointment from  the  interruption  it  would  have  caused 
them  in  not  being  able  to  join  the  steamer  from  St. 
Thomas  for  Europe.t 

The  Trent  was  allowed  to  proceed  on  her 
voyage,  while  the  San  Jacinto  steamed  away 
for  Boston,  where  she  arrived  on  the  24th  of 
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November,  and  transferred  her  prisoners  to 
Fort  Warren. 

country  rang  with    exultation 


The 


arret 
whole 


"  When  the  marines  and  some  armed  men  had  been 

formed/' reports  Lieutenant  Fairfax,"just  outside  of  the 

ain  deck  cabin,  where  these  four  gentlemen  had  gone 

to  pack  up  their  baggage,  I  renewed  my  efforts  to  in- 

them  to  accompany  me  on  board,  they  still  refus- 

ompany  me  unless  force  was  applied.   I  called 

to  my  assistance  four  or  five  officers,  and  first  taking 

hold  of  Mr.  Mason's  shoulder,  with  another  officer  on 

ide,  I  went  as  far  as  the  gang-way  of  the 

teamcr,  and  delivered  him  over  to   Lieutenant  Greer, 

to  be   placed  in   the  boat.     I    then  returned  for   Mr. 

Slidell,  who  insisted  that   f  mint  apply  considerable 

force   to  get  him  to  go  with   me.    Calling  in  at  last 

three  officer-,,  he  also  was  taken  in  charge  and  handed 

over  to  Mr.  Greer.    Mr.  McFarlo.nd  and   Mr.  Eustis, 

after  protesting,  went  quietly  into  the  boat."    "  There 

was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  on  board  at  this  time," 

says  another  report,  "  and  the  officers  and  passengers 


over  the  exploit.  The  feeling  was  greatly 
heightened  by  the  general  public  indignation 
at  the  unfriendliness  England  had  so  far  mani- 
fested to  the  Union  cause;  but  perhaps  more 
especially  because  the  two  persons  seized  had 
been  among  the  most  bitter  and  active  of  the 
secession  conspirators.  The  public  press  lauded 
Captain  Wilkes,  Boston  gave  him  a  banquet, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  him  a 
letter  of  emphatic  approval.  He  congratu- 
lated him  "  on  the  great  public  service  "  he 
had  rendered  in  the  capture,  and  expressed 
only  the  reservation  that  his  conduct  in  omit- 
ting to  capture  the  vessel  must  not  be  allowed 
to  constitute  a  precedent.  \  When  Congress 
met  on  the  2d  of  December  following,  the 
House  of  Representatives  immediately  passed 
a  resolution,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  thank- 
ing Captain  Wilkes  for  his  "brave,  adroit,  and 
patriotic  conduct";  while  by  other  resolutions 
the  President  was  requested  to  order  the  pris- 
oners into  close  confinement,  in  retaliation  for 
similar  treatment  by  the  rebels  of  certain  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  whole  strong  current  of 
public  feeling  approved  the  act  without  quali- 
fication, and  manifested  an  instant  and  united 
readiness  to  defend  it. 

President  Lincoln's  usual  cool  judgment  at 
once  recognized  the  dangers  and  complica- 
tions that  might  grow  out  of  the  occurrence.  A 
well-known  writer  has  recorded  what  he  said 
in  a  confidential  interview  on  the  day  the  news 
was  received  : 

I  fear  the  traitors  will  prove  to  be  white  elephants. 
We  must  stick  to  American  principles  concerning  the 
rights  of  neutrals.  We  fought  Great  Britain  for  insist- 
ing, by  theory  and  practice,  on  the  right  to  do  precisely 
what  Captain  Wilkes  has  done.  If  Great  Britain  shall 
now  protest  against  the  act,  and  demand  their  release, 
we  must  give  them  up,  apologize  for  the  act  as  a  viola- 
tion of  our  doctrines,  and  thus  forever  bind  her  over  to 
keep  the  peace  in  relation  to  neutrals,  and  so  acknowl- 
edge that  she  has  been  wrong  for  sixty  years.  §  || 

The  Cabinet  generally  coincided  in  express- 
ing gratification  and  approval.  The  interna- 
tional questions  involved  came  upon  them  so 
suddenly  that  they  were  not  ready  with  de- 

ofthe  steamer  were  addressing  us  by  numerous  oppro- 
brious epithets,  such  as  calling  us  pirates,  villains, 
traitors,  etc."  (Report  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Dec.  2, 
1861.)  The  families  of  Slidell  and  Eustis  had  mean- 
while been  tendered  the  use  of  the  cabin  of  the  San 
Jacinto,  if  they  preferred  to  accompany  the  prisoners ; 
but  they  declined,  and  proceeded  in  the  Trent. 

t  Report  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Dec.  2,  1861. 

\  Welles,  in  "  The  Galaxy,"  May,  1873,  pp.  647-649. 

§  Lossing,  "  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,"  Vol. 
II.,  p.  156. 

||  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Welles  corroborated  the 
statement  in  "The  Galaxy  "for  May,  1873,  p.  647:  "The 
President,  with  whom  I  had  an  interview  immediately 
on  receiving  information  that  the  emissaries  were  capt- 
ured and  on  board  the  San  Jacinto,  before  consultation 
with  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet  discussed  with 
me  some  of  the  difficult  points  presented.     His  chief 
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cided  opinions  concerning  the  law 
and  policy  of  the  case ;  besides,  the 
true  course  obviously  was  to  await 
the  action  of  Great  Britain. 

The  passengers  on  board  the 
Tre?it,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  her 
officers,  carried  the  news  of  the  capt- 
ure directly  to  England,  where  the 
incident  raised  a  storm  of  public 
opinion  even  more  violent  than  that 
in  the  United  States,  and  very  nat- 
urally on  the  opposite  side.  The 
Government  of  England  relied  for 
its  information  mainly  upon  the 
official  report  of  the  mail  agent, 
Captain  Williams,  who  had  made 
himself  so  officious  as  the  "  Queen's 
representative,"  and  who,  true  to  the 
secession  sympathies  manifested  by 
him  on  shipboard,  gave  his  report  a 
strong  coloring  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. English  public  feeling,  popular 
and  official,  smarted  under  the  idea 
that  the  United  States  had  perpe- 
trated a  gross  outrage,  and  the  clamor 
for  instant  redress  left  no  room  for 
any  calm  consideration  of  the  far- 
reaching  questions  of  international 
law  involved.  Thereseemedlittlepos- 
sibility  that  a  war  could  be  avoided, 
and  England  began  immediate  prep- 
arations for  such  an  emergency.  Some  eight 
thousand  troops  were  dispatched  to  Canada, 
ships  were  ordered  to  join  the  English  squad- 
rons in  American  waters,  and  the  usual  procla 


JOHN     SLIDELL. 

—  of  a  rupture  and  war  with  America  which  it 
revealed,  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
both.  Prince  Albert  was  already  suffering 
from  the  illness  which  terminated  his  life  two 


mation  issued  prohibiting  the  export  of  arms    weeks  afterward.  This  new  and  grave  political 


and  certain  war  supplies. 

Two  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  news 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  note  to  the  Queen, 
formulated  the  substance  of  a  demand  to  be 
sent  to  the  United  States.    He  wrote : 

The  general  outline  and  tenor  which  appeared  to 


question  gave  him  a  sleepless  night.  "  He 
could  eat  no  breakfast,"  is  the  entry  in  her 
Majesty's  diary,  "and  looked  very  wretched. 
But  still  he  was  well  enough  on  getting  up 
to  make  a  draft  for  me  to  write  to  Lord  Rus- 
sell, in  correction  of  his  draft  to  Lord  Lyons, 
meVt  "thVopinions"orthe*  Cabinet  would  be^thaTthe  sent  me  yesterday,  which  Albert  did  not  ap- 
Washington  Government  should  be  told  that  what  prove." 
has  been  done  is  a  violation  of  international  law 
and  of  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  your  Maj- 
esty's Government  trusts  that  the  act  will  be  disa- 
vowed, and  the  prisoners  set  free  and  restored  to 
British  protection;  and  that  Lord  Lyons  should  be 
instructed  that,  if  this  demand  is  refused,  he  should 
retire  from  the  United  States.* 

On  the  following  day  the  formal  draft  of  the 
proposed  dispatch  to  Lord  Lyons  was  laid 
before  the  Queen,  who,  together  with  Prince 
Albert,  examined  it  with  unusual  care.  The 
critical  character  of  the  communication,  and 
the  imminent  danger — the  almost  certainty 

anxiety — for  his  attention  had  never  been  turned  to 
admiralty  law  and  naval  captures  —  was  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  prisoners,  who,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, would  be  elephants  on  our  hands,  that  we  could 
not  easily  dispose  of.    Public  indignation  was  so  over- 


The  Queen  returns  these  important  drafts,  which 
upon  the  whole  she  approves  ;  but  she  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  main  draft  —  that  for  communication 
to  the  American  Government  —  is  somewhat  meager. 
She  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  the  American  captain  did  not  act  under  instruc- 
tions, or,  if  he  did,  that  he  misapprehended  them  — 
that  the  United  States  Government  must  be  fully  aware 
that  the  British  Government  could  not  allow  its  flag 
to  be  insulted,  and  the  security  of  her  mail  communi- 
cations to  be  placed  in  jeopardy;  and  her  Majesty's 
Government  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  Government  intended  wantonly  to  put  an  insult 
upon  this  country,  and  to  add  to  their  many  distressing 


whelming  against  the  chief  conspirators  that  he  feared 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  severe  and  exemplary 
punishment,  which  he  always  deprecated." 

*  Martin,  "  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,"  Vol.  V.,  p. 
420. 
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complications  by  forcing  a  question  of  dispute  upon 
u> ;  and  that  we  are  therefore  glad  to  believe  that  upon 
a  full  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  un- 
doubted breach  of  international  law  committed,  they 
would  spontaneously  offer  such  redress  as  alone  could 
satisfy  this  country,  viz.,  the  restoration  of  the  unfor- 
tunate passengers  and  a  suitable  apology.  * 

It  proved  to  be  the  last  political  memoran- 
dum he  ever  wrote.    The  exact  language  of 

rrrection,  had  it  been  sent,  would  not  have 
been  well  calculated  to  soothe  the  irritated  sus- 
ceptibilities of  Americans.  To  the  charge  of 
•'  violating  international  law,"  to  which  Pal- 
merston's  cold  note  confined  itself,  he  added 
the  a<  -  usation  of"  wanton  insult,"  though  dis- 
claiming a  belief  that  it  was  intended.  But  a 
kind  and  pa<  ific  spirit  shines  through  his  mem- 

lurn  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  evident  that  both 

the  Queen  and  himself,  gratefully  remembering 

the  \vel<  ome  America  had  lately  accorded  the 

:  of  Wales,  shrank  from  the  prospect  of 

an  ot  In  this  the  Queen  unconsciously 

>nded  to  the  impulse  of  amity  and  good- 
will which  had  induced  the  President  to  modify 
so  materially  his  foreign  secretary's  dispatch  of 
the  2 1 st  of  May,  the  unpremeditated  thought 
of  the  ruler,  in  each  case,  being  at  once  wiser 
and  more  humane  than  the  first  intention  of 
the  diplomatists.  It  was  from  the  intention 
rather  than  the  words  of  the  Prince  that  the 


Queen's  ministers  took  their  cue 
and  modified  the  phraseology  into 
more  temperate  shape.  Earl  Russell 
wrote: 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  bearing  in 
mind  the  friendly  relations  which  have  long 
subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  are  willing  to  believe  that 
the  United  States'  naval  officer  who  com- 
mitted this  aggression  was  not  acting  in 
compliance  with  any  authority  from  his 
Government,  or  that  if  he  conceived  himself 
to  be  so  authorized,  he  greatly  misunder- 
stood the  instructions  he  had  received.  For 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  must 
be  fully  aware  that  the  British  Government 
could  not  allow  such  an  affront  to  the 
national  honor  to  pass  without  full  repa- 
ration, and  her  Majesty's  Government  are 
unwilling  to  believe  that  it  could  be  the 
deliberate  intention  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  unnecessarily  to  force 
into  discussion  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments a  question  of  so  grave  a  character,  and 
with  regard  to  which  the  whole  British 
nation  would  be  sure  to  entertain  such  una- 
nimity of  feeling.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  trust  that  when  this  matter 
shall  have  been  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  that  Government  will  of  its  own  ac- 
cord offer  to  the  British  Government  such 
redress  as  alone  would  satisfy  the  British 
nation,  namely,  the  liberation  of  the  four 
gentlemen  and  their  delivery  to  your  Lord- 
ship, in  order  that  they  may  again  be  placed 
under  British  protection,  and  a  suitable 
apology  for  the  aggression  which  has  been 
committed.  Should  these  terms  not  be  offered  by 
Mr.  Seward,  you  will  propose  them  to  him.  t 

In  the  private  note  accompanying  this  for- 
mal dispatch  further  instruction  was  given, 
that  if  the  demand  were  not  substantially 
complied  with  in  seven  days,  Lord  Lyons 
should  break  off  diplomatic  relations  and  re- 
turn with  his  whole  legation  to  London.  Yet 
at  the  last  moment  Lord  Russell  himself  seems 
to  have  become  impressed  with  the  brow-beat- 
ing precipitancy  of  the  whole  proceeding,  for  he 
added  another  private  note,  better  calculated 
than  even  the  Queen's  modification  to  soften 
the  disagreeable  announcement  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government.    He  wrote  to  Lord  Lyons : 

My  wish  would  be,  that  at  your  first  interview  with 
Mr.  Seward  you  should  not  take  my  dispatch  with  you, 
but  should  prepare  him  for  it  and  ask  him  to  settle  it 
with  the  President  and  the  Cabinet  what  course  they 
will  propose.  The  next  time  you  should  bring  my  dis- 
patch and  read  it  to  him  fully.  If  he  asks  what  will  be 
the  consequence  of  his  refusing  compliance,  I  think 
you  should  say  that  you  wish  to  leave  him  and  the 
President  quite  free  to  take  their  own  course,  and  that 
you  desire  to  abstain  from  anything  like  menace. % 
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*  Martin,  "  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,"  Vol.  V.,  p. 


tEarl  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons,  Nov.  30,  1861.    Brit- 
sh  "Blue  Book." 
+  Inclosure  in  No.  49.    British  "  Blue  Book." 
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This  last  diplomatic  touch  reveals  that  the 
Ministry,  like  the  Queen,  shrank  from  war,  but 
that  it  desired  to  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a 
public  menace,  even  while  privately  disclaim- 
ing one. 

The  British  demand  reached  Washington 
on  the  19th  of  December.  It  happened,  for- 
tunately, that  Lord  Lyons  and  Mr.  Seward 
were  on  excellent  terms  of  personal  friendship, 
and  the  British  envoy  was  therefore  able  to 
present  the  affair  with  all  the  delicacy  which 
had  been  suggested  by  Lord  Russell.  The 
Government  at  Washington  had  carefully  ab- 
stained from  any  action  other  than  that  already 
mentioned.    Lord  Lyons  wrote  : 

Mr.  Seward  received  my  communication  seriously 
and  with  dignity,  but  without  any  manifestation  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Some  further  conversation  ensued  in 
consequence  of  questions  put  by  him  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  exact  character  of  the  dispatch.  At  the 
conclusion  he  asked  me  to  give  him  to-morrow  to 
consider  the  question,  and  to  communicate  with  the 
President.* 

Another  dispatch  from  Lord  Lyons  shows 
that  Mr.  Seward  asked  a  further  delay,  and 
that  Lord  Russell's  communication  was  not 
formally  read  to  him  till  Monday,  the  23d  of 
December.! 

If  we  may  credit  the  statement  of  Secretary 
Welles,  Mr.  Seward  had  not  expected  so  seri- 
ous a  view  of  the  affair  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  his  own  language  implies  as 
much  when,  in  a  private  letter  some  months 
afterward,  he  mentions  Lord  Lyons's  com- 
munication as  "  our  first  knowledge  that  the 
British  Government  proposed  to  make  it  a 
question  of  offense  or  insult,  and  so  of  war," 
adding :  "  If  I  had  been  as  tame  as  you  think 
would  have  been  wise  in  my  treatment  of  af- 
fairs with  that  country,  I  should  have  no  stand- 
ing in  my  own."  \  But  while  Mr.  Seward,  like 
most  other  Americans,  was  doubtless  elated 
by  the  first  news  that  the  rebel  envoys  were 
captured,  he  readily  discerned  that  the  inci- 
dent was  one  of  great  diplomatic  gravity  and 
likely  to  be  fruitful  of  prolonged  diplomatic 
contention.  Evidently  in  this  spirit,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  reserving  to  the  United  States 
every  advantage  in  the  serious  discussion 
which  was  unavoidable,  he  prudently  wrote 
in  a  confidential  dispatch  to  Mr.  Adams,  on 
November  27: 

I  forbear  from  speaking  of  the  capture  of  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell.  The  act  was  done  by  Commodore 
Wilkes  without  instructions,  and  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Government.  Lord  Lyons  has  judi- 
ciously refrained  from  all  communication  with  me  on 

*  Lyons  to  Russell,  Dec.  19,  1S61. 

t  Lyons  to  Russell,  Dec.  2X,  1861.  British  "Blue 
Book!"  * 

X  Seward  to  Weed,  March  2,  1862.  "  The  Galaxy," 
August,  1870. 
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the  subject,  and  I   thought  it  equally  wise   to  r< 
ourselves  until  we  hear  what  the  British  Government 
may  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Of  the  confidential  first  interviews  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  on 
this  important  topic  there  is  no  record.  From 
what  remains  we  may  easily  infer  that  the 
President  clearly  saw  the  inevitable  necessities 
surrounding  the  question,  and  was  anxiously 
searching  some  method  of  preserving  to  the 
United  States  whatever  of  indirect  advantage 
might  accrue  from  compliance  with  the  Brit- 
ish demand,  and  of  making  that  compliance  as 
palatable  as  might  be  to  American  public  opin- 
ion. In  this  spirit  we  may  presume  he  wrote  the 
following  experimental  draft  of  a  dispatch,  pre- 
served in  his  autograph  manuscript.  Its  chief 
proposal  is  to  arbitrate  the  difficulty,  or  in  the 
alternative  seriously  to  examine  the  question 
in  all  its  aspects,  and  out  of  them  to  formulate 
a  binding  rule  for  both  nations  to  govern  sim- 
ilar cases.  It  was  an  honest  and  practical  sug- 
gestion to  turn  an  accidental  quarrel  into  a 
great  and  durable  transaction  for  the  better- 
ment of  international  law. 

The  dispatch  of  her  Majesty's  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  dated  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  and  of  which 
your  Lordship  kindly  furnished  me  a  copy,  has  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  President ;  and  he  directs 
me  to  say  that  if  there  existed  no  fact  or  facts  perti- 
nent to  the  case,  beyond  those  stated  in  said  dispatch, 
the  reparation  sought  by  Great  Britain  from  the  United 
States  would  be  justly  due,  and  should  be  promptly 
made.  The  President  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  will  press  for  a  categorical  an- 
swer upon  what  appears  to  him  to  be  only  a  partial  rec- 
ord, in  the  making  up  of  which  he  has  been  allowed 
no  part.  He  is  reluctant  to  volunteer  his  view  of  the 
case,  with  no  assurance  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  consent  to  hear  him ;  yet  this  much  he  di- 
rects me  to  say,  that  this  Government  has  intended  no 
affront  to  the  British  flag,  or  to  the  British  nation;  nor 
has  it  intended  to  force  into  discussion  an  embarrass- 
ing question,  all  which  is  evident  by  the  fact  hereby 
asserted,  that  the  act  complained  of  was  done  by  the 
officer  without  orders  from,  or  expectation  of,  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  being  done,  it  was  no  longer  left  to  us 
to  consider  whether  we  might  not,  to  avoid  a  contro- 
versy, waive  an  unimportant  though  a  strict  right;  be- 
cause we  too,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  have  a  people 
justly  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  in  whose  presence 
our  Government  could  undo  the  act  complained  of 
only  upon  a  fair  showing  that  it  was  wrong,  or  at  least 
very  questionable.  The  LTnited  States  Government 
and  people  are  still  willing  to  make  reparation  upon 
such  showing. 

Accordingly  I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  in- 
quire whether  her  Majesty's  Government  will  hear  the 
United  States  upon  the  matter  in  question.  The  Presi- 
dent desires,  among  other  things,  to  bring  into  view, 
and  have  considered,  the  existing  rebellion  in  the  United 
States;  the  position  Great  Britain  has  assumed, includ- 
ing her  Majesty's  proclamation  in  relation  thereto ; 
the  relation  the  persons  whose  seizure  is  the  subject 
of  complaint  bore  to  the  United  States,  and  the  object 
of  their  voyage  at  the  time  they  were  seized ;  the 
knowledge  which  the  master  of  the  Trent  had  of  their 
relation  to  the  United  States,  and  of  the  object  of  their 
voyage,  at  the  time  he  received  them  on  board  for  the 
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je;  the  place  of  the  seizure;  and  the  prece- 
dents and  respective  positions  assumed,  in  analogous 
cases,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

I'    on  a  submission,  containing  the  foregoing  facts, 

with  those  set  forth  in  the  before-mentioned  dispatch 

ir   Lordship,  together  with  all  other  facts  which 

either  party  may  deem  material.   I  am  instructed  to 

he  Government    of  the  United  States   will,  if 

to  by  her   Majesty's  Government,  go  to  such 

illation  as  is  usual  among  nations,  and  will 

the  award. 

Or,  in  the    alternative,  her  Majesty's  Government 

may,  upon  the  same  record,  determine  whether  any, 

and  if  any,  what,  reparation  is  due  from  the  United 

3  ;   provided  no  such  reparation  shall  be  different 

in  character  from,  nor  transcend,  that  proposed  by  your 

Lordship,  as  instructed  in  and  by  the  dispatch  aforesaid; 

and  provided  further,  that  the  determination  thus  made 

shall  be  the  law  for  all  future  analagous  cases  between 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.* 

We  may  suppose  that  upon  consultation 
with  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Lincoln  decided  that, 
desirable  as  this  proceeding  might  be,  it  was 
precluded  by  the  impatient,  inflexible  terms 
of  the  British  demand.  Only  three  days  of 
the  seven-days'  grace  remained ;  if  they  should 
not  by  the  coming  Thursday  agree  to  deliver 
Mason  and  Slidell,the  British  legation  would 
close  its  doors,  and  the  consternation  of  a 
double  war  would  fill  the  air.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  even  while  writing  this  draft, 
Lincoln  had  intimated  to  his  Secretary  of 
State  the  need  of  finding  good  diplomatic 
reasons  for  surrendering  the  prisoners. 

A  note  of  Mr.  Seward  shows  us  that  the 
Cabinet  meeting  to  consider  finally  the  Trent 
question  was  appointed  for  Tuesday  morning, 
December  24;  but  the  Secretary  says  that, 
availing  himself  of  the  President's  permission, 
he  had  postponed  it  to  Wednesday  morning 
at  10  a.  m.,  adding,  "I  shall  then  be  ready." 
It  is  probably  true,  as  he  afterward  wrote,  f 
that  the  whole  framing  of  his  dispatch  was 
left  to  his  own  ingenuity  and  judgment,  and 
that  neither  the  President  nor  any  member 
of  the  Cabinet  had  arrived  at  any  final  deter- 
mination. The  private  diary  of  Attorney- 
Ceneral  Bates  supplies  us  some  additional 
details : 

net  council  at  io  a.  M.,  December  25,  to  con- 
the  relation-  with  England  on  Lord  Lyons's  de- 
mand of  the  surrender  of  Mason  and  Slidell  ;  a  long 
and  i:  ion,  lasting  till  2  P.   M.    The  in- 

structions of  the  British  Minister  to  Lord  Lyons  were 

...    There  was  read  a  draft  of  answer  by  the 

ary  of  State. 

The  President's  experimental  draft  quoted 
above  was  not  read;  there  is  no  mention  of 

Lincoln,  unpublished  MS. 

t  The  consideration  of  the  Trent  case  was  crowded 
out  b  domestic  afiairs  until  Christmas  Day. 

It  was  considered  on  my  presentation  of  it  on  the  25th 
and  26th  of  December.  The  Government,  when  it  took 
the  subject  up,  had  no  idea  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  would  explain  its  action,  nor  did  it  believe  it  would 


either  the  reading  or  the  points  it  raised.  The 
whole  discussion  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  Seward's  paper.  There  was  some  des- 
ultory talk,  a  general  comparing  of  rumors 
and  outside  information,  a  reading  of  the  few 
letters  which  had  been  received  from  Europe. 
Mr.  Sumner,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  was  invited  in, 
and  read  letters  he  had  received  from  John 
Bright  and  Richard  Cobden,  liberal  members 
of  the  British  Parliament  and  devoted  friends 
of  the  Union.  During  the  session  also  there 
was  handed  in  and  read  the  dispatch  just  re-' 
ceived  from  his  Government  by  M.  Mercier, 
the  French  minister,  and  which,  in  substance, 
took  the  English  view  of  the  matter.  The 
diary  continues: 

Mr.  Seward's  draft  of  letter  to  Lord  Lyons  was 
submitted  by  him,  and  examined  and  criticised  by  us 
with  apparently  perfect  candor  and  frankness.  All  of 
us  were  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject, 
and  believed  that  upon  our  decision  depended  the 
dearest  interest,  probably  the  existence,  of  the  nation. 
I,  waiving  the  question  of  legal  right, —  upon  which 
all  Europe  is  against  us,  and  also  many  of  our  own 
best  jurists, —  urged  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  that  to  go 
to  war  with  England  now  is  to  abandon  all  hope  of 
suppressing  the  rebellion,  as  we  have  not  the  possession 
of  the  land,  nor  any  support  of  the  people  of  the  South. 
The  maritime  superiority  of  Britain  would  sweep  us 
from  all  the  Southern  waters.  Our  trade  would  be  ut- 
terly ruined,  and  our  treasury  bankrupt;  in  short,  that 
we  must  not  have  war  with  England. 

There  was  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  —  and  even  the  Presi- 
dent himself —  to  acknowledge  these  obvious  truths ; 
but  all  yielded  to,  and  unanimously  concurred  in,  Mr. 
Seward's  letter  to  Lord  Lyons,  after  some  verbal 
and  formal  amendments.  The  main  fear,  I  believe, 
was  the  displeasure  of  our  own  people  —  lest  they 
should  accuse  us  of  timidly  truckling  to  the  power 
of  England.  % 

The  published  extracts  from  the  diary  of 
Secretary  Chase  give  somewhat  fully  his  opin- 
ion on  the  occasion : 

Mr.  Chase  thought  it  certainly  was  not  too  much  to 
expect  of  a  friendly  nation,  and  especially  of  a  nation  of 
the  same  blood,  religion,  and  characteristic  civilization 
as  our  own,  that  in  consideration  of  the  great  rights 
she  would  overlook  the  little  wrong;  nor  could  he 
then  persuade  himself  that,  were  all  the  circumstances 
known  to  the  English  Government  as  to  ours,  the  sur- 
render of  the  rebel  commissioners  would  be  insisted 
upon.  The  Secretary  asserted  that  the  technical  right 
was  undoubtedly  with  England.  .  .  .  Were  the  cir- 
cumstances reversed,  our  Government  would,  Mr. 
Chase  thought,  accept  the  explanation,  and  let  England 
keep  her  rebels  ;  and  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
belief  that,  were  the  case  fairly  understood,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  would  do  likewise.  "But,"  contin- 
ued Secretary  Chase,  "we  cannot  afford  delays.   While 


concede  the  case.  Yet  it  was  heartily  unanimous  in 
the  actual  result  after  two  days'  examination,  and  in 
favor  of  the  release.  Remember  that  in  a  council  like 
ours  there  are  some  strong  wills  to  be  reconciled. 
[Seward  to  Weed,  Jan.  22,  1862.  Weed,  "Autobiog- 
raphy," Vol.  II.,  p.  409.] 

X  Bates,  Diary.    Unpublished  MS. 
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the  matter  hangs  in  uncertainty  the  public  mind  will 
remain  disquieted,  our  commerce  will  suffer  serious 
harm,  our  action  against  the  rebels  must  be  greatly 
hindered,  and  the  restoration  of  our  prosperity  — 
largely  identified  with  that  of  all  nations  —  must  be 
delayed.  Better,  then,  to  make  now  the  sacrifice  of  feel- 
ing involved  in  the  surrender  of  these  rebels,  than 
even  avoid  it  by  the  delays  which  explanations  must 
occasion.  I  give  my  adhesion,  therefore,  to  the  con- 
clusion at  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has  arrived. 
It  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  me.  Rather  than  consent 
to  the  liberation  of  these  men,  I  would  sacrifice  every- 
thing I  possess.  But  I  am  consoled  by  the  reflection 
that  while  nothing  but  severest  retribution  is  due  to 
them,  the  surrender  under  existing  circumstances  is 
but  simply  doing  right  —  simply  proving  faithful  to 
our  own  ideas  and  traditions  under  strong  temptations 
to  violate  them  ;  simply  giving  to  England  and  the 
world  the  most  signal  proof  that  the  American  nation 
will  not  under  any  circumstances,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
flicting just  punishment  on  rebels,  commit  even  a  tech- 
nical wrong  against  neutrals."  * 

In  these  two  recorded  opinions  are  reflected 
the  substantial  tone  and  temper  of  the  Cabinet 
discussion,  which  ended,  as  both  Mr.  Bates  and 
Mr.  Seward  have  stated,  in  a  unanimous  con- 
currence in  the  letter  of  reply  as  drawn  up  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  That  long  and  re- 
markably able  document  must  be  read  in  full, 
both  to  understand  the  wide  range  of  the  sub- 
ject which  he  treated  and  the  clearness  and 
force  of  his  language  and  argument.  It  con- 
stitutes one  of  his  chief  literary  triumphs. 
There  is  room  here  only  to  indicate  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  his  examination.  First, 
he  held  that  the  four  persons  seized  and  their 
dispatches  were  contraband  of  war;  secondly, 
that  Captain  Wilkes  had  a  right  by  the  law 
of  nations  to  detain  and  search  the  Trent ; 
thirdly,  that  he  exercised  the  right  in  a  lawful 
and  proper  manner;  fourthly,  that  he  had  a 
right  to  capture  the  contraband  found.  The 
real  issue  of  the  case  centered  in  the  fifth 
question :  "  Did  Captain  Wilkes  exercise  the 
right  of  capturing  the  contraband  in  conform- 
ity with  the  law  of  nations  ? "  Reciting 
the  deficiency  of  recognized  rules  on  this 
point,  Mr.  Seward  held  that  only  by  taking 
the  vessel  before  a  prize  court  could  the  ex- 
istence of  contraband  be  lawfully  established ; 
and  that  Captain  Wilkes  having  released  the 
vessel  from  capture,  the  necessary  judicial 
examination  was  prevented,  and  the  capture 
left  unfinished  or  abandoned. 

Mr.  Seward's  dispatch  continued: 

I  trust  that  I  have  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
British  Government,  by  a  very  simple  and  natural 
statement  of  the  facts  and  analysis  of  the  law  appli- 
cable to  them,  that  this  Government  has  neither  medi- 
tated, nor  practiced,  nor  approved  any  deliberate  wrong 

*  Warden,  "  Life  of  Chase,"  pp.  393,  394. 

t  Seward  to  Lyons,  Dec.  26,  1861. 

%  In  a  dispatch  to  Lord  Lyons  of  Jan.  23,  1862,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  questions  at  some  length,  Lord 
Russell  held :  first,  that  Mason  and  Slidell  and  their 
supposed  dispatches,  under  the  circumstances  of  their 


in  the  transaction  to  which  they  have  called  its  atten- 
tion, and,  on  the  contrary,  that  what  has    happened 

has  been  simply  an  inadvertency,  consisting  in  a  de- 
parture by  the  naval  officer,  free  from  any  wrongful 
motive,  from  a  rule  uncertainly  established,  and  prob- 
ably by  the  several  parties  concerned  either  imperfectly 
understood  or  entirely  unknown.  For  this  error  the 
British  Government  has  a  right  to  expect  the  same 
reparation  that  we,  as  an  independent  State,  should 
expect  from  Great  Britain  or  from  any  other  friendly  na- 
tion in  a  similar  case.  .  .  .  If  I  decide  this  case  in 
favor  of  my  own  Government,  I  must  disavow  its  most 
cherished  principles,  and  reverse  and  forever  abandon 
its  essential  policy.  The  country  cannot  afford  the 
sacrifice.  If  I  maintain  those  principles  and  adhere  to 
that  policy,  I  must  surrender  the  case  itself.  .  .  . 
The  four  persons  in  question  are  now  held  in  military 
custody  at  Fort  Warren,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
They  will  be  cheerfully  liberated. t 

With  the  formal  delivery  of  Mason  and 
Slidell  and  their  secretaries  to  the  custody 
of  the  British  minister,  the  diplomatic  incident 
was  completed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Lord  Russell,  on  his  part,  while  announcing 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  differed  from 
Mr.  Seward  in  some  of  the  conclusions  f  at 
which  he  had  arrived,  nevertheless  acknowl- 
edged that  the  action  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment constituted  "  the  reparation  which  her 
Majesty  and  the  British  nation  had  a  right 
to  expect."  §  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
not  merely  the  rulers  and  Cabinets  of  both 
nations,  but  also  those  of  all  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers,  were  relieved  from  an  oppress- 
ive apprehension  by  this  termination  of  the 
affair. 

If  from  one  point  of  view  the  United  States 
suffered  a  certain  diplomatic  defeat  and  hu- 
miliation, it  became,  in  another  light,  a  real  in- 
ternational victory.  The  turn  of  affairs  placed 
not  only  England,  but  France  and  other  na- 
tions as  well,  distinctly  on  their  good  behavior. 
In  the  face  of  this  American  example  of  mod- 
eration they  could  no  longer  so  openly  brave 
the  liberal  sentiment  of  their  own  people  by 
the  countenance  they  had  hitherto  given  the 
rebellion.  So  far  from  improving  or  enhancing 
the  hostile  mission  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  the 
adventure  they  had  undergone  served  to  di- 
minish their  importance  and  circumscribe  their 
influence.  The  very  act  of  their  liberation 
compelled  the  British  authorities  sharply  to 
define  the  hollow  pretense  under  which  they 
were  sent.  In  his  instructions  to  the  British 
Government  vessel  which  received  them  at 
Provincetown  and  conveyed  them  to  England, 
Lord  Lyons  wrote  : 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  remind  you  that 
these  gentlemen  have  no  official  character.    It  will  be 


seizure,  were  not  contraband  ;  secondly,  that  the  bring- 
ing of  the  Trent  before  a  prize  court,  though  it  would 
alter  the  character  would  not  diminish  the  offense 
against  the  law  of  nations. 

§  Russell  to  Lyons,  Jan.  10, 1S62. 
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right  for  you  to  receive  them  with  all  courtesy  and  re- 
as  private  gentlemen  of  distinction  ;  but  it  would 
•  v  improper  to  pay  to  them  any  of  those  honors 

which  are  paid  to  official  persons.* 

The  same  result  in  a  larger  degree  awaited 
their  advent  in  Europe.  Under  the  intense 
publicity  of  which  they  had  been  the  subject, 
officials  of  all  degrees  were  in  a  measure  com- 


pelled to  avoid  them  as  political  "  suspects." 
Mason  was  received  in  England  with  cold  and 
studied  neglect ;  while  Slidell  in  France,  though 
privately  encouraged  by  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.,  finally  found  himself  a  victim  instead 
of  a  beneficiary  of  his  selfishness. 

*  Lyons    to    Commander    Hewett,  Dec.    30,    1861. 
British  "Blue  Book." 
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THE     SONG     SPARROW. 

THE  sparrow  family  is  a  large  one.  There 
may  be  twenty  species,  half  of  which,  at 
least,  spend  their  summer  in  New  England. 
The  song  sparrows  are  the  most  numerous, 
sing  the  most,  and  exhibit  the  greatest  variety 
of  melody.  Standing  near  a  small  pond  re- 
cently, I  heard  a  song  sparrow  sing  four  distinct 
songs  within  twenty  minutes,  repeating  each 
several  times. 
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I  have  more  than  twenty  songs  of  this  spar- 
row, and  have  heard  him  in  many  other  forms. 
He  generally  gives  a  fine  trill  at  the  beginning 
id  of  his  song.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
introduced  in  the  middle,  and  occasionally  is 
omitted,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
quality  and  volume  of  the  voices  of  different  in- 
dividuals. During  the  season  of  1885  I  listened 
almost  daily  to  the  strongest  and  best  sparrow 
voi<  e  that  I  have  ever  heard.  There  was  a 
fullness  and  richness,  particularly  in  the  trills, 
that  reminded  one  of  the  bewitching  tones  of 
the  wood-thrush.  These  are  some  of  his  songs : 
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That  the  singers  of  any  species  sing  ex- 
actly alike,  with  the  same  voice  and  style,  and 
in  the  same  key  always,  is  a  great  mistake. 


THE  KNIGHT  IN  SILVER   MAIL. 


when  one  o'  that  same  seek  of  people  name 
to  me  the  very  subjects  I  be'n  a-thinkin'  and 
a  actuil'  a-dreamin'  about,  ef  it  did  n't  'pears 
like  to  me  the  good  Lord  sent  him  a-purpose." 

With  hand  yet  trembling,  she  took  from  her 
bosom  a  marriage-license,  and,  handing  it  to 
Mr.  Hooks,  said: 

"There  's  a  paper  for  you,  Mr.  Hooks, 
which  people  is  now  ready  and  a-waitin'  for 
you  to  'tend  to  it." 

Turning  her  face  towards  the  dining-room, 
she  called  aloud : 

"  Mimy,  you  may  come  in,  and  the  balance 
of  'em." 

The  door  opened,  Mimy  and  the  other  ne- 
groes, having  on  every  item  of  Sunday  clothes 
that  that  plantation  had  on  hand,  filed  in  and 
took  position  near  the  walls.    After  a  decent 
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moment,  a-tiptoe,  his  arm  already  curved  to 
receive  that  of  his  bride,  stepped  forth  Mr. 
Abner  Hines. 

"And  I  do  believe,  on  my  soul,"  Mr.  Hooks 
said  some  time  afterwards,  "that  arfter  I  have 
jinded  them  two  together,  hard  and  fast, 
a'cordin'  to  law  and  gospul,  that  it  were  in 
me  to  raake  prob'ble  the  biggest,  everlastin'est 
speech  I  ever  spread  myself  before  a  augence; 
but  the  fact  were,  everybody  got  to  laughin' 
and  cryin'  so  they  drownded  my  woices.  Ah, 
well!  it  were  a  ruther  egzitin'  time  all  thoo. 
But  everything  have  swaged  down  peaceable. 
Thebreth'en  they  forgive  me  for  dancin',  when 
Susan  Ann  give  in  the  pootty  expeunce  she 
told,  and  it  were  give'  out  I  would  n't  do  so 


no  more. 


R.  M.  Johnston. 


THE    KNIGHT    IN    SILVER    MAIL. 


SHE  left  the  needle  in  the  rose 
And  put  her  broidery  by, 
And  leaning  from  her  casement  tall 

She  heard  the  owlets  cry. 
The  purple  sky  was  thick  with  stars, 

And  in  the  moonlight  pale 
She  saw  come  riding  from  the  wood 
A  knight  in  silver  mail. 


"  Oh,  I  would  see  thy  face,  my  love, 

Oh,  I  would  see  thy  face  ! 
Why  dost  thou  keep  thy  visor  down  ? 

It  is  a  lonely  place." 
His  voice  was  like  the  hollow  reeds 

That  rustle  in  the  gale  : 
"  'T  is  lonelier  in  my  castle,"  said 

The  knight  in  silver  mail. 


His  plume  was  like  the  snowy  foam 

That  wreathes  the  roaring  tide, 
The  glory  of  his  golden  locks 

His  helmet  could  not  hide. 
She  took  the  lily  from  her  breast 

(Like  hers,  its  beauty  frail), 
And  dropped  it  as  he  rode  beneath  - 

The  knight  in  silver  mail. 

About  her  gown  of  crimson  silk 

She  drew  a  mantle  dark. 
She  saw  the  stately  castle-towers 

Uprising  from  the  park, 
And  on  the  lake  the  mated  swans, 

Asleep  in  shadow,  sail, 
But  left  it  all  to  follow  him, 

The  knight  in  silver  mail. 


He  let  his  steed  go  riderless, 

He  took  her  by  the  hand 
And  led  her  over  brake  and  brier 

Into  a  lonesome  land. 
"  Oh,  are  they  headstones  all  a-row 

That  glimmer  in  the  vale?" 
"  My  castle-walls  are  white,"  replied 

The  knight  in  silver  mail. 

"  So  close  unto  thy  castle-doors 

Why  buryest  thou  the  dead  ?  " 
"  For  ten  long  years  I  've  slept  with  them 

Ah,  welcome  home  !  "  he  said. 
He  clasped  her  dainty  waist  around, 

And  in  the  moonlight  pale 
Upraised  his  visor,  and  she  saw 

The  knight  in  silver  mail. 


At  dawn  her  father's  men-at-arms 

Went  searching  everywhere, 
And  found  her  with  the  churchyard  dews 

A-sparkle  in  her  hair. 
And  lo  !  a  sight  to  make  the  best 

And  bravest  of  them  quail, 
Beside  her  in  the  tangled  grass, 

A  skeleton  in  mail. 
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HALLECK. 

:N  sending  General  Hunter 
to  relieve  Fremont,  the 
President  did  not  intend 
that  he  should  remain  in 
charge  of  the  Department 
of  the  West.  Out  of  its  vast 
/^UtfiL  extent  the  Department  of 

Kansas  was  created  a  few 
days  afterward,  embracing  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  Territories 
of  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Dakota,  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  Hunter  was 
transferred  to  its  command.  General  Halleck 
was  assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  Mis- 
souri, embracing  the  States  of  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  and 
that  portion  of  Kentucky  west  of  the  Cumber- 
land River. 

Henry  Wager  Halleck  was  born  in  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  January  15,  1815.  Edu- 
cated at  Union  College,  he  entered  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  grad- 
uated third  in  a  class  of  thirty-one,  and 
was  made  second  lieutenant  of  engineers 
July  1,  1839.  While  yet  a  cadet  he  was  em- 
ployed at  the  academy  as  assistant  professor 
of  engineering.  From  the  first  he  devoted 
himself  with  constant  industry  to  the  more 
serious  studies  of  his  profession.  He  had  at- 
,<\  a  first  lieutenancy  when  the  Mexican 
war  broke  out,  and  was  sent  to  the  Pacific 
t.  Valuable  services  in  the  military  and 
naval  operations  prosecuted  there  secured  him 
the  brevet  of  captain  from  May  1,  1847.  On 
the  conquest  of  California  by  the  United 
States  forces,  he  took  part  in  the  political  or- 
ganization of  the  new  State,  first  as  Secretary 
of  State  under  the  military  governors,  and 
afterward  as  leading  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  constitution  under  which 
California  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

He  remained  in  the  army  and  in  charge  of 
various  engineering  duties  on  the  Pacific  coast 
until  August  1,  1854,  having  been  meanwhile 
promoted  captain  of  engineers.  At  that  date 
he  resigned  his  commission  to  engage  in  civil 
pursuits.  He  became  a  member  of  a  law  firm, 
and  was  also  interested  in  mines  and  railroads, 
*  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  J 


when  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  called  him 
again  into  the  military  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  not  only  practically  accom- 
plished in  his  profession  as  a  soldier,  but  also 
distinguished  as  a  writer  on  military  art  and 
science.  Halleck's  high  qualifications  were 
well  understood  and  appreciated  by  General 
Scott,  at  whose  suggestion  he  was  appointed 
a  major-general  in  the  regular  army  to  date 
from  August  19,  1861,  with  orders  to  report 
himself  at  army  headquarters  in  Washington. 
A  phrase  in  one  of  Scott's  letters,  setting  forth 
McClellan's  disregard  for  his  authority,  creates 
the  inference  that  the  old  general  intended  that 
Halleck  should  succeed  him  in  chief  command. 
But  when  the  latter  reached  Washington,  the 
confusion  and  disasters  in  the  Department  of 
the  West  were  at  their  culmination,  and  urgent 
necessity  required  him  to  be  sent  thither  to 
succeed  Fremont. 

General  Halleck  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on 
November  18,  1861,  and  assumed  command 
on  the  19th.  His  written  instructions  stated 
forcibly  the  reforms  he  was  expected  to  bring 
about,  and  his  earlier  reports  indicate  that 
his  difficulties  had  not  been  overstated  —  ir- 
regularities in  contracts,  great  confusion  in 
organization,  everywhere  a  want  of  arms  and 
supplies,  absence  of  routine  and  discipline. 
Added  to  this  was  reported  danger  from  the 
enemy.  He  telegraphs  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 29: 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  enemy  is  operating  in  and 
against  this  State  with  a  much  larger  force  than  was 
supposed  when  I  left  Washington,  and  also  that  a  gen- 
eral insurrection  is  organizing  in  the  counties  near  the 
Missouri  River,  between  Boonville  and  Saint  Joseph. 
A  desperate  effort  will  be  made  to  supply  and  winter 
their  troops  in  this  State,  so  as  to  spare  their  own  re- 
sources for  a  summer  campaign. 

An  invasion  was  indeed  in  contemplation, 
but  rumor  had  magnified  its  available  strength. 
General  Price  had,  since  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, lingered  in  south-western  Missouri,  and 
was  once  more  preparing  for  a  northward 
march.  His  method  of  campaigning  was 
peculiar,  and  needed  only  the  minimum  of 
organization  and  preparation.  His  troops 
were  made  up  mainly  of  young,  reckless, 
hardy  Missourians,  to  whom  a  campaign  was 
mn  Hay,  1886.     All  rights  reserved. 
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an  adventure  of  pastime  and  excitement,  and 
who  brought,  each  man,  his  own  horse,  gun, 
and  indispensable  equipments  and  clothing. 
The  usual  burdens  of  an  army  commissariat 
and  transportation  were  of  little  moment  to 
these  partisans,  who  started  up  as  if  by  magic 
from  every  farm  and  thicket,  and  gathered 
their  supplies  wherever  they  went.  To  quote 
the  language  of  one  of  the  Missouri  rebel 
leaders:  "  Our  forces,  to  combat  or  cut  them 
off,  would,  require  only  a  haversack  to  where 
the  enemy  would  require  a  wagon."  The  evil 
of  the  system  was,  that  such  forces  vanished 
quite  as  rapidly  as  they  appeared.  The  en- 
thusiastic squads  with  which  Price  had  won 
his  victory  at  Lexington  were  scattered  among 
their  homes  and  haunts.  The  first  step  of  a 
campaign,  therefore,  involved  the  gathering 
of  a  new  army,  and  this  proved  not  so  easy 
in  the  opening  storms  of  winter  as  it  had  in 
the  fine  midsummer  weather.  On  the  26th 
of  November,  1861,  Price  issued  a  call  for 
50,000  men.  The  language  of  his  proclama- 
tion, however,  breathed  more  of  despair  than 
of  confidence.  He  reminded  his  adherents  that 
only  one  in  forty  had  answered  to  the  former 
call,  and  that  "  Boys  and  small  property- 
holders  have  in  main  fought  the  battles  for 
the  protection  of  your  property."  He  repeated 
many  times,  with  emphasis,  "  I  must  have 
50,000  men."  *  His  prospects  were  far  from 
encouraging.  McCulloch,  in  a  mood  of  stub- 
born disagreement,  was  withdrawing  his  army 
to  Arkansas,  where  he  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters. Later  on,  when  Price  formally  requested 
his  cooperation,  McCulloch  as  formally  re- 
fused. For  the  moment  the  Confederate 
cause  in  south-western  Missouri  was  languish- 
ing. Governor  Jackson  made  a  show  of  keep- 
ing it  alive  by  calling  the  fugitive  remnant 
of  his  rebel  legislature  together  at  Neosho, 
and  with  the  help  of  his  sole  official  relic  — 
the  purloined  State  seal  —  enacting  the  well- 
worn  farce  of  passing  a  secession  ordinance, 
and  making  a  military  league  with  the  Con- 
federate States. 

The  Confederate  Congress  at  Richmond 
responded  to  the  sham  with  an  act  to  admit 
Missouri  to  the  Confederacy.  An  act  of  more 
promise  at  least,  appropriating  a  million  dol- 
lars to  aid  the  Confederate  cause  in  that  State, 
had  been  passed  in  the  preceding  August. 
Such  small  installment  of  this  fund,  however, 
as  was  transmitted  failed  even  to  pay  the 
soldiers,  who  for  their  long  service  had  not 
as  yet  received  a  penny.  In  return  the  Rich- 
mond authorities  asked  the  transfer  of  Mis- 
souri troops  to  the  Confederate  service ;  but 
with  this  request  the  rebel  Missouri  leaders 
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were  unable  immediately  to  comply.  When, 
under  date  of  December  30,  1861,  Gov- 
ernor Jackson  complained  of  neglect  and 
once  more  urged  that  Price  be  made  com- 
mander in  Missouri,  Jefferson  Davis  respond- 
ed sarcastically  that  not  a  regiment  had 
been  tendered,  and  that  he  could  not  ap- 
point a  general  before  he  had  troops  for  him.t 
From  all  these  causes  Price's  projected  winter 
campaign  failed,  and  he  attributed  the  failure 
to  McCulloch's  refusal  to  help  him. % 

The  second  part  of  the  rebel  programme 
in  Missouri,  that  of  raising  an  insurrection 
north  of  the  Missouri  River,  proved  more  ef- 
fective. Halleck  was  scarcely  in  command 
when  the  stir  and  agitation  of  depredations 
and  the  burning  of  bridges,  by  small  squads  of 
secessionists  in  disguise,  were  reported  from 
various  counties  of  northern  Missouri.  Fed- 
eral detachments  went  promptly  in  pursuit, 
and  the  perpetrators  as  usual  disappeared, 
only  however  to  break  out  with  fresh  out- 
rages when  quiet  and  safety  had  apparently 
been  restored.  It  was  soon  evident  that  this 
was  not  merely  a  manifestation  of  neighbor- 
hood disloyalty,  but  that  it  was  part  of  a  delib- 
erate system  instigated  by  the  principal  rebel 
leaders.  "  Do  you  intend  to  regard  men," 
wrote  Price  to  Halleck,  January  12,  1862, 
"  whom  I  have  specially  dispatched  to  de- 
stroy roads,  bum  bridges,  tear  up  culverts,  etc., 
as  amenable  to  an  enemy's  court-martial,  or 
will  you  have  them  to  be  tried  as  usual,  by 
the  proper  authorities,  according  to  the  stat- 
utes of  the  State  ?  "  §  Halleck,  who  had  placed 
the  State  under  martial  law,  to  enable  him  to 
deal  more  effectually  with  this  class  of  offend- 
ers, stated  his  authority  and  his  determination, 
with  distinct  emphasis,  in  his  reply  of  January 
22,  1862  : 

You  must  be  aware,  general,  that  no  orders  of  yours 
can  save  from  punishment  spies,  marauders,  robbers, 
incendiaries,  guerrilla  bands,  etc.,  who  violate  the  laws 
of  war.  You  cannot  give  immunity  to  crime.  But  let 
us  fully  understand  each  other  on  this  point.  If  you 
send  armed  forces,  wearing  the  garb  of  soldiers  and 
duly  organized  and  enrolled  as  legitimate  belligerents, 
to  destroy  railroads,  bridges,  etc.,  as  a  military  act, 
we  shall  kill  them,  if  possible,  in  open  warfare ;  or,  if 
we  capture  them,  we  shall  treat  them  as  prisoners  of 
war.  But  it  is  well  understood  that  you  have  sent 
numbers  of  your  adherents,  in  the  garb  of  peaceful 
citizens  and  under  false  pretenses,  through  our  lines 
into  northern  Missouri,  to  rob  and  destroy  the  prop- 
erty of  Union  men  and  to  burn  and  destroy  railroad 
bridges,  thus  endangering  the  lives  of  thousands,  and 
this,  too,  without  any  military  necessity  or  possible 
military  advantage.  Moreover,  peaceful  citizens  of 
Missouri,  quietly  working  on  their  farms,  have  been 
instigated  by  your  emissaries  to  take  up  arms  as  in- 
surgents, and  to  rob  and  plunder,  and  to  commit 
arson  and  murder.  They  do  not  even  act  under  the 
garb  of  soldiers,  but  under  false  pretenses  and  in  the 

t  Price  to  Polk,  Dec.  23, 
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guise  of  peaceful  citizens.    You  certainly  will  not  pre- 
tend that  men  guilty  of  such  crimes,  although  "  specially 
inted  and  instructed  by  you."  are  entitled  to  the 

ts  and  immunities  of  ordinary  prisoners  of  war. 

One  important  effect  which  Price  hoped  to 
produce  by  the  guerrilla  rising  he  was  instigat- 
ing was  to  nil  his  army  with  recruits.  "  The 
most  populous  and  truest  counties  of  the 
State.'*  he  wrote,  "lie  upon  or  north  of  the 
Missouri  River.  .  .  .  I  sent  a  detachment  of 
noo  men  to  Lexington,  which  after  remain- 
ing only  a  part  of  one  day  gathered  togeth- 
er about  2500  recruits,  and  escorted  them 
in  safety  to  me  at  Osceola."  His  statement 
was  partly  correct,  but  other  causes  contrib- 
uted both  to  this  partial  success  and  the  par- 
tial defeat  that  immediately  followed.  Just  at 
the  time  this  expedition  went  to  Lexington, 
the  various  Federal  detachments  north  of  the 
Missouri  River  were  engaged  in  driving  a 
number  of  secession  guerrilla  bands  south- 
ward across  that  stream.  Halleck  was  di- 
recting the  joint  movements  of  the  Union 
troops,  and  had  stationed  detachments  of 
Pope's  forces  south  of  the  Missouri  River, 
with  the  design  of  intercepting  and  capturing 
the  fugitive  bands.  A  slight  failure  of  some 
of  the  reports  to  reach  him  disconcerted  and 
partly  frustrated  his  design.  The  earliest 
guerrilla  parties  which  crossed  at  and  near 
Lexington  escaped  and  made  their  way  to 
Price,  but  the  later  ones  were  intercepted  and 
captured  as  Halleck  had  planned.  Pope  re- 
ports, September  19: 

Colonel  Davis  came  upon  the  enemy  near  Milford 
late  this  afternoon,  and  having  driven  in  his  pickets 
assaulted  him  in  force.  A  brisk  skirmish  ensued,  when 
the  enemy,  finding  himself  surrounded  and  cut  off, 
surrendered  at  discretion.  One  thousand  three  hundred 
pri -oners,  including  3  colonels  and  17  captains,  1000 
tand  of  arms,  1000  horses,  65  wagons,  tents,  baggage, 
and  supplies  have  fallen  into  our  hands.  Our  loss  is  2 
killed  and  8  wounded.* 

On  the  next  day  he  found  his  capture  was 

still  larger,  as  he  telegraphs:  "Just  arrived 

here.    Troops  much  embarrassed  with  nearly 

prisoners  and  great  quantity  of  captured 

property." 

In  anticipation  of  the  capture  or  dispersion 
of  these  north-western  detachments  of  rebels, 
Halleck  had  directed  the  collection  of  an  army 
at  and  about  Rolla,  with  the  view  to  move  in 
force  against  Price.  General  Samuel  R.  Cur- 
tis was,  on  December  25,  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Union  troops  to  operate  in 
the  south-western  district  of  Missouri.  Some 
10,000  men  were  gathered  to  form  his  col- 
umn ;  and  had  he  known  Price's  actual  con- 
dition, the  possibility  of  a  short  and  successful 
campaign  was  before  him.    But  the  situation 

*  Pope  to  Halleck.    War  Records. 


was  also  one  of  difficulty.  The  railroad  ended 
at  Rolla;  Springfield,  the  supposed  location 
of  Price's  camp,  was  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  to  the  south-west,  with  bad  roads,  through 
a  mountainous  country.  Rebel  sentiment  and 
sympathy  were  strong  throughout  the  whole 
region,  and  the  favoring  surroundings  enabled 
Price  to  conceal  his  designs  and  magnify  his 
numbers.  Rumors  came  that  he  intended  to 
fight  at  Springfield,  and  the  estimates  of  his 
strength  varied  from  20,000  to  40,000.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  a  pursuit  was  the  severity 
of  the  winter  weather;  nevertheless  the  Union 
soldiers  bore  their  privations  with  admirable 
patience  and  fortitude,  and  Halleck  urged  a 
continuance  of  the  movement  through  every 
hindrance  and  discouragement.  He  writes  to 
McClellan,  January  14,  1862: 

I  have  ordered  General  Curtis  to  move  forward, 
with  all  his  infantry  and  artillery.  His  force  will  not 
be  less  than  12,000.  The  enemy  is  reported  to  have 
between  35  and  40  guns.  General  Curtis  has  only  24 ; 
but  I  send  him  6  pieces  to-morrow,  and  will  send  6 
more  in  a  few  days.  I  also  propose  placing  a  strong  re- 
serve at  Rolla,  which  can  be  sent  forward  if  necessary. 
The  weather  is  intensely  cold,  and  the  troops,  supplied 
as  they  are  with  very  inferior  clothing,  blankets,  and 
tents,  must  suffer  greatly  in  a  winter  campaign,  and  yet 
I  see  no  way  of  avoiding  it.  Unless  Price  is  driven 
from  the  State,  insurrections  will  continually  occur  in 
all  the  central  and  northern  counties,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops. 

A  few  days  later  (January  18)  Halleck 
wrote  to  Curtis  that  he  was  about  to  reen- 
force  him  with  an  entire  division  from  Pope's 
army,  increasing  his  strength  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand; that  he  would  send  him  mittens  for  his 
soldiers :  % 

Get  as  many  hand-mills  as  you  can  for  grinding 
corn.  .  .  .  Take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  I  will  back 
you  in  such  forced  requisitions  when  they  become  nec- 
essary for  supplying  the  forces.  We  must  have  no 
failure  in  this  movement  against  Price.  It  must  be  the 
last. 

And  once  more,  on  January  27,  he  repeated 
his  urgent  admonition : 

There  is  a  strong  pressure  on  us  for  troops,  and  all 
that  are  not  absolutely  necessary  here  must  go  else- 
where. Pope's  command  is  entirely  broken  up ;  4000 
in  Davis's  reserve  and  6000  ordered  to  Cairo.  Push 
on  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  end  the  matter  with 
Price. 

This  trying  winter  campaign  led  by  General 
Curtis,  though  successful  in  the  end,  did  not 
terminate  so  quickly  as  General  Halleck  had 
hoped.  Leaving  the  heroic  Western  soldiers 
camping  and  scouting  in  the  snows  and  cut- 
ting winds  of  the  bleak  Missouri  hills  and 
prairies,  attention  must  be  called  to  other  in- 
cidents in  the  Department  of  the  Missouri. 
While  Halleck  was  gratifying  the  Government 
and  the  Northern  public  with  the  ability  and 
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vigor  of  his  measures,  one  point  of  his  admin- 
istration had  excited  a  wide-spread  dissatis- 
faction and  vehement  criticism.  His  military 
instincts  and  methods  were  so  thorough  that 
they  caused  him  to  treat  too  lightly  the  polit- 
ical aspects  of  the  great  conflict  in  which  he 
was  directing  so  large  a  share.  Fremont's  treat- 
ment of  the  slavery  question  had  been  too 
radical ;  Halleck's  now  became  too  conserva- 
tive. It  is  not  probable  that  this  grew  out  of 
his  mere  wish  to  avoid  the  error  of  his  prede- 
cessor, but  out  of  his  own  personal  conviction 
that  the  issue  must  be  entirely  eliminated  from 
the  military  problem.  He  had  noted  the  dif- 
ficulties and  discussions  growing  out  of  the 
dealings  of  the  army  with  fugitive  slaves,  and 
hoping  to  rid  himself  of  a  perpetual  dilemma, 
one  of  his  first  acts  after  assuming  command 
was  to  issue  his  famous  General  Order  No.  3 
(November  20,  1861),  the  first  paragraph  of 
which  ran  as  follows : 

It  has  been  represented  that  important  information 
respecting  the  numbers  and  condition  of  our  forces  is 
conveyed  to  the  enemy  by  means  of  fugitive  slaves 
who  are  admitted  within  our  lines.  In  order  to  rem- 
edy this  evil,  it  is  directed  that  no  such  persons  be 
hereafter  permitted  to  enter  the  lines  of  any  camp  or 
of  any  forces  on  the  march,  and  that  any  now  within 
such  lines  be  immediately  excluded  therefrom.* 

This  language  brought  upon  him  the  in- 
dignant protest  of  the  combined  antislavery 
sentiment  of  the  North.  He  was  berated 
in  newspapers  and  denounced  in  Congress, 
and  the  violence  of  public  condemnation 
threatened  seriously  to  impair  his  military 
usefulness.  He  had  indeed  gone  too  far.  The 
country  felt,  and  the  army  knew,  that  so  far 
from  being  generally  true  that  negroes  carried 
valuable  information  to  the  enemy,  the  very 
reverse  was  the  rule,  and  that  the  "  contra- 
bands "  in  reality  constituted  one  of  the  most 
important  and  reliable  sources  of  knowledge 
to  the  Union  commanders  in  the  various  fields, 
which  later  in  the  war  came  to  be  jocosely 
designated  as  the  "  grape-vine  telegraph." 
Halleck  soon  found  himself  put  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  wrote  an  explanatory  letter  to 
the  newspapers.  A  little  later  he  took  occa- 
sion officially  to  define  his  intention : 

The  object  of  these  orders  is  to  prevent  any  person 
in  the  army  from  acting  in  the  capacity  of  negro-catcher 
or  negro-stealer.  The  relation  between  the  slave  and 
his  master,  or  pretended  master,  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  military  officers,  except  in  the  single 
case  provided  for  by  Congress.  This  matter  in  all 
other  cases  must  be  decided  by  the  civil  authorities. 
One  object  in  keeping  fugitive  slaves  out  of  our  camp 
is  to  keep  clear  of  all  such  questions.  .  .  .  Orders 
No.  3  do  not  apply  to  the  authorized  private  servants 
of  officers  nor  the  negroes  employed  by  proper  author- 
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ity  in  the  camps.  It  applies  only  to  fugitive  slaves. 
The  prohibition  to  admit  them  within  our  lines  does 
not  prevent  the  exercise  of  all  proper  offices  of  human- 
ity in  giving  them  food  and  clothing  outside  where 
such  offices  are  necessary  to  prevent  suffering.t 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Missouri 
State  Convention  in  the  month  of  July  ap- 
pointed and  inaugurated  a  provisional  State 
government.  This  action  was  merely  designed 
to  supply  a  temporary  executive  authority  un- 
til the  people  could  elect  new  loyal  State  offi- 
cers, which  election  was  ordered  to  be  held  on 
the  first  Monday  in  November.  The  conven- 
tion also,  when  it  finished  the  work  of  its  sum- 
mer session,  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  third 
Monday  in  December,  1861,  but  political  and 
military  affairs  remained  in  so  unsettled  a  con- 
dition during  the  whole  autumn  that  anything 
like  effective  popular  action  was  impracticable. 
The  convention  was  therefore  called  together 
in  a  third  session  at  an  earlier  date  (October 
n,  1 861),  when  it  wisely  adopted  an  ordinance 
postponing  the  State  election  for  the  period  of 
one  year,  and  for  continuing  the  provisional 
government  in  office  until  their  successors 
should  be  duly  appointed. 

With  his  tenure  of  power  thus  prolonged, 
Governor  Gamble,  also  by  direction  of  the 
convention,  proposed  to  the  President  to 
raise  a  special  force  of  Missouri  State  militia 
for  service  within  the  State  during  the  war 
there,  but  to  act  with  the  United  States  troops 
in  military  operations  within  the  State  or  when 
necessary  to  its  defense.  President  Lincoln 
accepted  the  plan  upon  the  condition  that 
whatever  United  States  officer  might  be  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  West 
should  also  be  commissioned  by  the  governor 
to  command  the  Missouri  State  militia;  and 
that  if  the  President  changed  the  former,  the 
governor  should  make  the  corresponding 
change,  in  order  that  any  conflict  of  authority 
or  of  military  plans  might  be  avoided.  This 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  President 
Lincoln  and  Governor  Gamble  on  November 
6,  and  on  November  27  General  Schofield  re- 
ceived orders  from  Halleck  to  raise,  organize, 
and  command  this  special  militia  corps.  The 
plan  was  attended  with  reasonable  success, 
and  by  the  15th  of  April,  1862,  General  Scho- 
field reports,  "  an  active  efficient  force  of 
13,800  men  was  placed  in  the  field,"  nearly 
all  of  cavalry. 

The  raising  and  organizing  of  this  force, 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1861-62, 
produced  a  certain  degree  of  local  military 
activity  just  at  the  season  when  the  partisan 
and  guerrilla  operations  of  rebel  sympathiz- 
ers were  necessarily  impeded  or  wholly  sus- 
pended by  severe  weather;  and  this,  joined  with 
the  vigorous  administration  of  General  Hal- 
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lock,  and  the  fact  that  Curtis  was  chasing  the 
army  of  Price  out  of  south-western  Missouri, 

a  delusive  appearance  oi  quiet  and  order 
throughout  the  State.    We  shall  see  how  this 

ity  was  rudely  disturbed  during  the  sum- 
mer oi   1862   by  local  efforts  and   uprisings, 

gh  the  rebels  were  not  able  to  bring  about 
any  formidable  campaign  of  invasion,  and  Mis- 
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tion  became,  in  the  public  estimation,  rather 
a  sign  of  suspicion  than  an  assurance  of  hon- 
esty and  good  faith.  It  grew  into  one  of  the 
standing  jests  of  the  camps  that  when  a  Union 
soldier  found  a  rattlesnake,  his  comrades 
would  instantly  propose  with  mock  gravity, 
"  Administer  the  oath  to  him,  boys,  and  let 
him  go." 


souri  as  a  whole  remained  immovable  in  her 
military  and  political  adherence  to  the  Union. 
With  the  view  still  further  to  facilitate  the 
restoration  of  public  peace,  the  State  con- 
vention at  the  same  October  (1861)  session, 
extended  amnesty  to  repentant  rebels  in  an 
ordinance  which  provided  that  any  person 
who  would  make  and  file  a  written  oath  to 
support  the  Federal  and  State  governments, 
declaring  that  he  would  not  take  up  arms 
against  the  United  States,  or  the  provisional 
rnment  of  Missouri,  nor  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  their  enemies  during  the  present 
civil  war,  should  be  exempt  from  arrest  and 
punishment  for  previous  rebellion. 

persons  doubtless  took  this  oath  and 
kept  it  with  sincere  faith.  But  it  seems  no  less 
certain  that  many  others  who  also  took  it  so 
persistently  violated  both  its  spirit  and  letter 
as  to  render  it  practically  of  no  service  as  an 
external  test  of  allegiance  to  the  Union.  In 
the  years  of  local  hatred  and  strife  which  en- 
sued, oaths  were  so  recklessly  taken  and  so 
willfully  violated  that  the  ceremony  of  adjura- 
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In  the  State  of  Kentucky  the  long  game 
of  political  intrigue  came  to  an  end  as  the 
autumn  of  1861  approached.  By  a  change 
almost  as  sudden  as  a  stage  transformation- 
scene,  the  beginning  of  September  brought  a 
general  military  activity  and  a  state  of  quali- 
fied civil  war.  This  change  grew  naturally 
out  of  the  military  condition,  which  was  no 
longer  compatible  with  the  uncertain  and  ex- 
pectant attitude  the  State  had  hitherto  main- 
tained. The  notes  of  preparation  for  Fre- 
mont's campaign  down  the  Mississippi  could 
not  be  ignored.  Cairo  had  become  a  great 
military  post,  giving  the  Federal  forces  who 
held  it  a  strategical  advantage  both  for  de- 
fense and  offense  against  which  the  Confed- 
erates had  no  corresponding  foothold  on  the 
great  river.  The  first  defensive  work  was 
Fort  Pillow,  215  miles  below,  armed  with 
only  twelve  32-pounders.  To  oppose  a  more 
formidable  resistance  to  Fremont's  descent 
was    of    vital    importance,    which    General 
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Polk's  West  Point  education  enabled  him  to 
realize. 

But  the  Mississippi,  with  its  generally  level 
banks,  afforded  relatively  few  points  capable 
Df  effective  defense.  The  one  most  favorable 
to  the  Confederate  needs  was  at  Columbus, 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  eighteen  miles  be- 
low Cairo,  on  a  high  bluff  commanding  the 
river  for  about  five  miles.  Both  the  Union  and 
Confederate  commanders  coveted  this  situa- 
tion, for  its  natural  advantages  were  such  that 
when  fully  fortified  it  became  familiarly  known 
is  the  "  Gibraltar  of  the  West."  So  far,  through 
the  neutrality  policy  of  Kentucky,  it  had  re- 
mained unappropriated  by  either  side.  On 
the  first  day  of  September,  the  rebel  General 
Polk,  commanding  at  Memphis,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Governor  Magoffin  to  obtain  con- 
fidential information  about  the  "  future  plans 
and  policy  of  the  Southern  party  in  Kentucky," 
explaining  his  desire  to  "  be  ahead  of  the  en- 
emy in  occupying  Columbus  and  Paducah." 
Buckner  at  the  same  time  was  in  Richmond, 
proposing  to  the  Confederate  authorities  cer- 
tain military  movements  in  Kentucky,  "  in 
advance  of  the  action  of  her  governor."  On 
September  3  they  promised  him,  as  definitely 
as  they  could,  countenance  and  assistance  in 
his  scheme ;  and  a  week  after,  he  accepted  a 
brigadier-general's  commission  from  Jefferson 
Davis.  While  Buckner  was  negotiating,  Gen- 
eral Polk  initiated  the  rebel  invasion  of 
Kentucky.  Whether  upon  information  from 
Governor  Magoffin  or  elsewhere,  he  ordered 
Pillow  with  his  detachment  of  six  thousand 
men  to  move  up  the  river  from  New  Madrid 
and  occupy  the  town  of  Columbus. 

The  Confederate  movement  created  a  gen- 
eral flurry  in  neutrality  circles.  Numerous 
protests  went  to  both  Polk  and  the  Richmond 
authorities,  and  Governor  Harris  hastened  to 
assure  Governor  Magoffin  that  he  was  in  en- 
tire ignorance  of  it,  and  had  appealed  to  Jef- 
ferson Davis  to  order  the  troops  withdrawn. 
Even  the  rebel  Secretary  of  War  was  mysti- 
fied by  the  report,  and  directed  Polk  to  order 
the  troops  withdrawn  from  Kentucky.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  however,,  either  with  prior  knowl- 
edge or  with  truer  instinct,  telegraphed  to 
Polk:  "The  necessity  justifies  the  action."* 
[n  his  letter  to  Davis,  the  general  strongly 
irgued  the  propriety  of  his  course :  "  I  be- 
ieve,  if  we  could  have  found  a  respectable 
pretext,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
seized  this  place  some  months  ago,  as  I  am 
:onvinced  we  had  more  friends  then  in  Ken- 
:ucky  than  we  have  had  since,  and  every  hour's 
ielay  made    against  us.    Kentucky  was  fast 

*  Davis  to  Polk,  Sept.  4,  1861.    War  Records, 
t  Davis  to  Polk,  Sept.  15,  1861.     Ibid. 
X  Davis  to  Harris,  Sept.   13,  1861.    Ibid. 


melting  away  under  the  influence  of  the  Lin- 
coln Government."  He  had  little  need  to 
urge  this  view.  Jefferson  Davis  had  already 
written  him,  "We  cannot  permit  the  indeter- 
minate quantities,  the  political  elements,  to 
control  our  action  in  cases  of  military  neces- 
sity ";t  and  to  Governor  Harris,  "  Security 
to  Tennessee  and  other  parts  of  the  Confed- 
eracy is  the  primary  object.  To  this  all  else 
must  give  way."  \ 

To  strengthen  further  and  consolidate  the 
important  military  enterprises  thus  begun, 
Jefferson  Davis  now  adopted  a  recommenda- 
tion of  Polk  that 

They  should  be  combined  from  west  to  east  across 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  one  head,  and  that  head  should  have  large  discre- 
tionary powers.  Such  a  position  is  one  of  very  great 
responsibility,  involving  and  requiring  large  experience 
and  extensive  military  knowledge,  and  I  know  of  no 
one  so  well  equal  to  that  task  as  our  friend  General 
Albert  S.  Johnston. 

Johnston,  with  the  rank  of  general,  was  duly 
assigned,  on  September  10,  to  the  command 
of  Department  No.  2,  covering  in  general  the 
States  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  part  of  Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  the 
Indian  Territory.  Proceeding  at  once  to 
Nashville  and  conferring  with  the  local  au- 
thorities, he  wrote  back  to  Richmond,  under 
date  of  September  16  : 

So  far  from  yielding  to  the  demand  for  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops,  I  have  determined  to  occupy 
Bowling  Green  at  once.  ...  I  design  to-morrow 
(which  is  the  earliest  practicable  moment)  to  take 
possession  of  Bowling  Green  with  five  thousand  troops, 
and  prepare  to  support  the  movement  with  such  force 
as  circumstances  may  indicate  and  the  means  at  my 
command  may  allow. 

The  movement  was  promptly  carried  out. 
Buckner  was  put  in  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion; and  seizing  several  railroad  trains,  he 
moved  forward  to  Bowling  Green  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 8th,  having  sent  ahead  five  hundred 
men  to  occupy  Munfordville,  and  issuing  the 
usual  proclamation,  that  his  invasion  was  a 
measure  of  defense.  Meanwhile  the  third  col- 
umn of  invaders  entered  eastern  Kentucky 
through  Cumberland  Gap.  Brigadier- General 
Zollicoffer  had  eight  or  ten  thousand  men  un- 
der his  command  in  eastern  Tennessee,  but. 
as  elsewhere, much  scattered,  and  badly  armed 
and  supplied.  Under  his  active  supervision, 
during  the  month  of  August  he  somewhat 
improved  the  organization  of  his  forces  and 
acquainted  himself  with  the  intricate  topog- 
raphy of  the  mountain  region  he  was  in. 
Prompted  probably  from  Kentucky,  he  was 
ready  early  in  September  to  join  in  the  com- 
bined movement  into  that  State.  About  the 
10th  he  advanced  with  six  regiments  through. 
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Cumberland  Gap  to  Cumberland  Ford,  and 

.  g  in  planning  further  aggressive  movements 

gainst    the   small    Union   force,  principally 

Home  Guards,  which  had  been  collected  and 

organized  at  Camp  Dick  Robinson. 

The  strong  Union  legislature  which  Ken- 
tucky elected  in  August  met  in  Frankfort,  the 
capital,  on  the  2d  of  September.  Polk,  hav- 
ing securely  established  himself  at  Columbus, 
notified  the  governor  of  his  presence,  and  of- 
fered as  his  only  excuse  the  alleged  intention 
of  the  Federal  troops  to  occupy  it.  The  legis- 
lature, not  deeming  the  excuse  sufficient, 
passed  a  joint  resolution  instructing  the  gov- 
ernor "  to  inform  those  concerned  that  Ken- 
tucky expects  the  Confederate  or  Tennessee 
troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  her  soil  uncon- 
ditionally." *  The  governor  vetoed  the  resolu- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  also  embrace 
the  Union  troops;  the  legislature  passed  it 
over  his  veto.  Governor  Magoffin  now  issued 
his  proclamation,  as  directed.  Polk  and  Jeffer- 
son Davis  replied  that  the  Confederate  army 
would  withdraw  if  the  Union  army  would  do 
the  same.  To  this  the  legislature  responded 
with  another  joint  resolution,  that  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  were  an  insult  to  the  dignity 
of  the  State,  "  to  which  Kentucky  cannot  list- 
en without  dishonor,"  and  "that  the  invad- 
ers must  be  expelled."  The  resolution  further 
required  General  Robert  Anderson  to  take  in- 
stant command,  with  authority  to  call  out  a 
volunteer  force,  in  all  of  which  the  governor 
was  required  to  lend  his  aid.  Kentucky  was 
thus  officially  taken  out  of  her  false  attitude 
of  neutrality,  and  placed  in  active  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  maintain  the 
Union.  Fvery  day  increased  the  strength  and 
zeal  of  her  assistance.  A  little  later  in  the  ses- 
sion a  law  was  enacted  declaring  enlistments 
under  the  Confederate  flag  a  misdemeanor 
and  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  by  Confederate 
soldiers  a  felony,  and  prescribing  heavy  pen- 
alties for  both.  Finally,  the  legislature  author- 
ized the  enlistmentof  forty  thousand  volunteers 
to  "  repel  invasion,"  providing  also  that  they 
should  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  and  cooperate  with  the  armies 
of  the  Union.  This  was  a  complete  revolution 
from  the  anti-coercion  resolutions  that  the  pre- 
legislature  had  passed  in  January. 
Hitherto  there  were  no  Federal  forces  in 
tuc  kv  except  the  brigade  which  Lieuten- 
ant Nelson  had  organized  at  Camp  Dick 
Robinson  ;  the  Home  Guards  in  various  coun- 
ties, though  supplied  with  arms  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  were  acting  under  State 
militia  laws.  General  Robert  Anderson,  com- 
manding the  military  department  which  em- 
braced Kentucky,  still  kept  his  headquarters 
*  War  Records. 


at  Cincinnati,  and  Rousseau,  a  prominent 
Kentuckian,  engaged  in  organizing  a  brigade 
of  Kentuckians,  had  purposely  made  his  camp 
on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Ohio  River.  Never- 
theless President  Lincoln,  the  governors  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  the  various  military 
commanders  had  for  months  been  ready  to  go 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Kentucky  Unionists 
whenever  the  emergency  should  arise.  Even  if 
the  neutral  attitude  of  Kentucky  had  not  been 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  advance  of  the  Con- 
federate forces,  it  would  have  been  by  that  of 
the  Federals.  A  point  had  been  reached  where 
further  inaction  was  impossible.  Three  days 
before  General  Pillow  occupied  Hickman, 
Fremont  sent  General  Grant  to  south-eastern 
Missouri,  to  concentrate  the  several  Federal 
detachments,  drive  out  the  enemy,  and  de- 
stroy a  rumored  rebel  battery  at  Belmont.  His 
order  says  finally,  "  It  is  intended,  in  connec- 
tion with  all  these  movements,  to  occupy  Co- 
lumbus, Kentucky,  as  soon  as  possible."  It 
was  in  executing  a  part  of  this  order  that  the 
gun-boats  sent  to  Belmont  extended  their  re- 
connaissance down  the  river,  and  discovered 
the  advance  of  the  Confederates  on  the  Ken- 
tucky shore.  An  unexpected  delay  in  the 
movement  of  one  of  Grant's  detachments  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time;  and  that  command- 
er, with  the  military  intuition  which  afterward 
rendered  him  famous,  postponed  the  continu- 
ance of  the  local  operations  in  Missouri,  and 
instead  immediately  prepared  an  expedition 
into  Kentucky,  which  became  the  initial  step 
of  his  brilliant  and  fruitful  campaign  in  that 
direction  a  few  months  later.  He  saw  that 
Columbus,  his  primary  objective  point,  was 
lost  for  the  present ;  but  he  also  perceived 
that  another,  of  perhaps  equal  strategical 
value,  yet  lay  within  his  grasp,  though  clearly 
there  was  no  time  to  be  wasted  in  seizing  it. 
The  gun-boat  reconnaissance  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  which  revealed  the  rebel  occupa- 
tion of  Kentucky,  was  begun  on  September  4. 
On  the  following  day  General  Grant,  having 
telegraphed  the  information  to  Fremont  and 
to  the  Kentucky  legislature,  hurriedly  organ- 
ized an  expedition  of  2  gun-boats,  1800  men, 
16  cannon  for  batteries,  and  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  on  transports.  Tak- 
ing personal  command,  he  started  with  the 
expedition  from  Cairo  at  midnight  of  the  5th, 
and  proceeded  up  the  Ohio  River  to  the  town 
of  Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  6th. 
A  contraband  trade  with  the  rebels,  by  means 
of  small  steamboats  plying  on  the  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  rivers,  had  called  special  at- 
tention to  the  easy  communication  between  this 
point  and  central  Tennessee.  He  landed  with- 
out opposition  and  took  possession,  making 
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arrangements  to  fortify  and  permanently  hold 
the  place ;  having  done  which,  he  himself  re- 
turned to  Cairo  the  same  afternoon,  to  report 
his  advance  and  forward  reinforcements.  The 
importance  of  the  seizure  was  appreciated  by 
the  rebels,  for,  on  the  13th  of  September,  Buck- 
ner  wrote  to  Richmond,  "  Our  possession  of 
Columbus  is  already  neutralized  by  that  of 
Paducah." 

The  culmination  of  affairs  in  Kentucky  had 
been  carefully  watched  by  the  authorities  in 
Washington.  From  a  conference  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  Anderson  returned  to  Cincin- 
nati on  September  1,  taking  with  him  two 
subordinates  of  exceptional  ability,  Brigadier- 
Generals  Sherman  and  Thomas.  A  delegation 
of  prominent  Kentuckians  met  him,  to  set 
forth  the  critical  condition  of  their  State.  He 
dispatched  Sherman  to  solicit  help  from  Fre- 
mont and  the  governors  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
and  a  week  later  moved  his  headquarters  to 
Louisville,  also  sending  Thomas  to  Camp 
Dick  Robinson,  to  take  direction  of  affairs  in 
that  quarter.  By  the  time  that  Sherman  re- 
turned from  his  mission  the  crisis  had  already 
developed  itself.  The  appearance  of  Polk's 
forces  at  Columbus,  the  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  occupation  of  Paducah  by  Grant,  and 
the  threatening  rumors  from  Buckner's  camp, 
created  a  high  degree  of  excitement  and  appre- 
hension. On  September  16  Anderson  reported 
Zollicoffer's  invasion  through  Cumberland 
Gap,  upon  which  the  President  telegraphed 
him  to  assume  active  command  in  Kentucky 
at  once.  Added  to  this,  there  came  to 
Louisville  on  the  18th  the  positive  news  of 
Buckner's  advance  to  Bowling  Green.  This 
information  set  all  central  Kentucky  in  a  mili- 
tary ferment;  for  the  widely  published  an- 
nouncement that  the  State  Guards,  Buckner's 
secession  militia,  would  meet  at  Lexington 
on  September  20,  to  have  a  camp  drill  under 
supervision  of  Breckinridge,  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall, and  other  leaders,  seemed  too  plainly 
coincident  with  the  triple  invasion  to  be  de- 
signed for  a  mere  holiday.  A  rising  at  Lex- 
ington and  a  junction  with  Zollicoffer  might 
end  in  a  march  upon  Frankfort,  the  capital, 
to  disperse  the  legislature;  a  simultaneous 
advance  by  Buckner  in  force  and  capture  of 
Louisville  would,  in  a  brief  campaign,  com- 
plete the  subjugation  of  Kentucky  to  the  re- 
bellion. There  remains  no  record  to  show 
whether  or  not  such  a  plan  was  among  the 
movements,  "  in  advance  of  the  governor's 
action,"  which  Buckner  discussed  with  Jeffer- 
son Davis  on  September  3  at  Richmond. 
The  bare  possibility  roused  the  Unionists  of 
Kentucky  to  vigorous  action.  With  an  evi- 
dent distrust  of  Governor  Magoffin,  a  caucus 
of  the  Union  members  of  the  legislature  as- 
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sumed  quasi-executive  authority,  and  through 
the  speakers  of  the  two  Houses  reque 
General  Thomas,  at  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  to 
send  a  regiment,  "  fully  prepared  for  fight,"  to 
Lexington  in  advance  of  the  advertised  "  camp 
drill"  of  the  State  Guards;  also  promising 
that  the  Home  Guards  should  rally  in  force 
to  support  him.  Thomas  ordered  the  move- 
ment, and,  in  spite  of  numerous  obstacles, 
Colonel  Bramlette  brought  his  regiment  to 
the  Lexington  fair  ground  on  the  night  of 
the  19th  of  September.  His  advent  was  so 
sudden  that  he  came  near  making  important 
arrests.  Breckinridge,  Humphrey  Marshall, 
Morgan,  and  other  leaders  were  present,  but, 
being  warned,  fled  in  different  directions,  and 
the  "  camp  drill,"  shorn  of  its  guiding  spirits, 
proved  powerless  for  the  mischievous  ends 
which  had  evidently  been  intended. 

At  Louisville,  General  Anderson  lost  no 
time  in  the  effort  to  meet  Buckner's  advance. 
There  were  no  organized  troops  in  the  city, 
but  the  brigade  Rousseau  had  been  collecting 
on  the  Indiana  shore  was  hastily  called  across 
the  river  and  joined  to  the  Louisville  Home 
Guards,  making  in  all  some  2500  men,  who 
were  sent  out  by  the  railroad  to  wards  Nashville, 
under  the  personal  command  of  Sherman.  An 
expedition  of  the  enemy  had  already  burned 
the  important  railroad  bridges,  apparently, 
however,  with  the  simple  object  of  creating 
delay.  Nevertheless,  Sherman  went  on  and 
occupied  Muldraugh's  Hill,  where  he  was  soon 
reenforced;  for  the  utmost  efforts  had  been 
used  by  the  governors  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
to  send  to  the  help  of  Kentucky  every  avail- 
able regiment.  If  Buckner  meditated  the  cap- 
ture of  Louisville,  this  show  of  force  caused 
him  to  pause;  but  he  remained  firm  at  Bowling 
Green,  also  increasing  his  army,  and  ready  to 
take  part  in  whatever  movement  events  might 
render  feasible. 

No  serious  or  decisive  conflicts  immediately 
followed  these  various  moves  on  the  military 
chess-board.  For  the  present  they  served 
merely  to  define  the  hostile  frontier.  With 
Polk  at  Columbus,  Buckner  at  Bowling  Green, 
and  Zollicoffer  in  front  of  Cumberland  Gap, 
the  Confederate  frontier  was  practically  along 
the  northern  Tennessee  line.  The  Union 
line  ran  irregularly  through  the  center  of 
Kentucky.  One  direct  result  was  rapidly  to 
eliminate  the  armed  secessionists.  Humphrey 
Marshall,  Breckinridge,  and  others  who  had 
set  up  rebel  camps  hastened  with  their  fol- 
lowers within  the  protection  of  the  Confeder- 
ate line.  Before  further  operations  occurred, 
a  change  of  L^nion  commanders  took  place. 
The  excitement,  labors,  and  responsibilities 
proved  too  great  for  the  physical  strength  of 
General  Anderson.    Relieved  at  his  own  re- 
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quest,    on    October   S,    he    relinquished   the 

command   to    General    Sherman,   who    was 

gnated  by  General  Scott  to  succeed  him. 

new  and  heavy  duties  which  fell  upon 
him  were  by  no  means  to  Sherman's  liking. 
"  I  am  forced  into  the  command  of  this  De- 
partment against  my  will,"  he  wrote.    Look- 

;  his  held  with  a  purely  professional  eye, 

lisproportion  between  the  magnitude  of 
his  task  and  the  immediate  means  for  its  ac- 

tlishment  oppressed  him  like  a  nightmare. 
There  were  no  troops  in  Kentucky  when  he 
e.  The  recruits  sent  from  other  States 
were  gradually  growing  into  an  army,  but  as 
yet  without  drill,  equipments,  or  organization. 
Kentucky  herself  was  in  a  curious  transition. 
By  vote  of  her  people  and  her  legislature,  she 
had  decided  to  adhere  to  the  Union ;  but  as 
a  practical  incident  of  war,  many  of  her  en- 
ergetic and  adventurous  young  men  drifted  to 
Southern  camps,  while  the  Union  property- 
holders  and  heads  of  families  were  unfit  or 
unwilling  immediately  to  enlist  in  active  ser- 
vice to  sustain  the  cause  they  had  espoused. 
The  Home  Guards,  called  into  service  for  ten 
days,  generally  refused  to  extend  their  term. 
The  arms  furnished  them  became  easily  scat- 
tered, and,  even  if  not  seized  or  stolen  by  young 
secession  recruits  and  carried  to  the  enemy, 
were  with  difficulty  recovered  for  use.  Now 
that  the  General  Government  had  assumed 
command  and  the  State  had  ordered  an  army, 
many  neighborhoods  felt  privileged  to  call  for 
protection  rather  than  furnish  a  quota  for  of- 
fense. Even  where  they  were  ready  to  serve, 
the  enlistment  of  the  State  volunteers,  recently 
authorized  by  the  legislature,  had  yet  scarcely 
begun. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  Mr.  Cameron, 
Secretary  of  War,  returning  from  a  visit  to 
Fremont,  passed  through  Louisville  and  held 
a  military  consultation  with  Sherman.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  writes : 

I  remember  taking  a  large  map  of  the  United  States, 
and  assuming  the  people  of  the  whole  South  to  be  in 
rebellion,  that  our  task  was  to  subdue  them,  showed 
that  McClellan  was  on  the  left,  having  a  frontage  of  less 
than  I0O  miles,  and  Fremont  the  right,  about  the  same; 
whereas  1,  the  center,  had  from  the  Big  Sandy  to 
Paducah,  over  300  miles  of  frontier  ;  that  McClellan 
ha'l  100,000  men,  Fremont  60,000,  whereas  to  me 
had  only  been  allotted  about  18,000.  I  argued  that  for 
the  purpose  of  defense  we  should  have  60,000  men 
at  once,  and  for  offense  would  need  200,000  before  we 
done.  Mr.  Cameron,  who  still  lay  on  the  bed, 
threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  "  Great  God !  where 
are  they  to  come  from  ?  "  I  asserted  that  there  were 
plenty  of  men  at  the  North,  ready  and  willing  to  come 
if  he  would  only  accept  their  services;  for  it  was  no- 
torious that  iegiments  had  been  formed  in  all  the 
North-western  States  whose  services  had  been  refused 
by  the  War  Department,  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
not  be  needed.    We  discussed  all  these  matters  fully, 


in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  and  I  thought  I  had  aroused 
Mr.  Cameron  to  a  realization  of  the  great  war  that 
was  before  us,  and  was  in  fact  upon  us.  * 

While  recognizing  many  of  the  needs  which 
Sherman  pointed  out,  the  Secretary  could  not 
immediately  promise  him  any  great  augmen- 
tation of  his  force. 

Complaints  and  requests  of  this  character 
were  constantly  coming  to  the  Administration 
from  all  the  commanders  and  governors,  and 
a  letter  of  President  Lincoln,  written  in  reply 
to  a  similar  strain  of  fault-finding  from  Indiana, 
plainly  indicates  why  such  requirements  in  all 
quarters  could  not  be  immediately  supplied : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  29,  1S61. 

His  Excellency  Gov.  O.  P.  Morton:  Your 
letter  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Prunk  was  received  yester- 
day. I  write  this  letter  because  I  wish  you  to  believe 
of  us  (as  we  certainly  believe  of  you)  that  we  are  do- 
ing the  very  best  we  can.  You  do  not  receive  arms 
from  us  as  fast  as  you  need  them ;  but  it  is  because 
we  have  not  near  enough  to  meet  all  the  pressing 
demands,  and  we  are  obliged  to  share  around  what 
we  have,  sending  the  larger  share  to  the  points  which 
appear  to  need  them  most.  We  have  great  hope  that 
our  own  supply  will  be  ample  before  long,  so  that 
you  and  all  others  can  have  as  many  as  you  need.  I 
see  an  article  in  an  Indianapolis  newspaper  denoun- 
cing me  for  not  answering  your  letter  sent  by  special 
messenger  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  I  did  make  what 
I  thought  the  best  answer  I  could  to  that  letter.  As 
I  remember,  it  asked  for  ten  heavy  guns  to  be  dis- 
tributed with  some  troops  at  Lawrenceburgh,  Madi- 
son, New  Albany,  and  Evansville  ;  and  I  ordered  the 
guns  and  directed  you  to  send  the  troops  if  you  had 
them.  As  to  Kentucky,  you  do  not  estimate  that  State 
as  more  important  than  I  do;  but  I  am  compelled 
to  watch  all  points.  While  I  write  this  I  am  if  not 
in  range  at  least  in  hearing  of  cannon  shot,  from  an 
army  of  enemies  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  strong. 
I  do  not  expect  them  to  capture  this  city;  but  I  know 
they  would  if  I  were  to  send  the  men  and  arms  from 
here  to  defend  Louisville,  of  which  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle hostile  armed  soldier  within  forty  miles,  nor  any 
force  known  to  be  moving  upon  it  from  any  distance. 
It  is  true  the  army  in  our  front  may  make  a  half-cir- 
cle around  southward  and  move  on  Louisville ;  but 
when  they  do,  we  will  make  a  half-circle  around  north- 
ward and  meet  them  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  will 
get  up  what  forces  we  can  from  other  sources  to  also 
meet  them. 

I  hope  Zollicoffer  has  left  Cumberland  Gap  (though 
I  fear  he  has  not),  because,  if  he  has,  I  rather  infer  he 
did  it  because  of  his  dread  of  Camp  Dick  Robinson, 
reenforced  from  Cincinnati,  moving  on  him,  than  be- 
cause of  his  intention  to  move  on  Louisville.  But  if  he 
does  go  round  and  reenforce  Buckner,  let  Dick  Rob- 
inson come  round  and  reenforce  Sherman,  and  the  thing 
is  substantially  as  it  was  when  Zollicoffer  left  Cum- 
berland Gap.  I  state  this  as  an  illustration  ;  for  in  fact 
I  think  if  the  Gap  is  left  open  to  us  Dick  Robinson 
should  take  it  and  hold  it ;  while  Indiana,  and  the 
vicinity  of  Louisville  in  Kentucky, can  reenforce  Sher- 
man faster  than  Zollicoffer  can  Buckner.   .   .   . 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln.! 

The  conjectures  of  the  President  proved 
substantially  correct.  Great  as  was  the  need  of 
arms  for  Union  regiments,  the  scarcity  among 
the  rebels  was  much  greater.     Of  the  30,000 
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stands  which  Johnston  asked  for  when  he  as- 
sumed command,  the  rebel  War  Department 
:ould  only  send  him  iooo.  Ammunition  and 
supplies  were  equally  wanting.  He  called  out 
50,000  volunteers  from  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
ind  Arkansas,  but  reinforcements  from  this 
md  other  sources  were  slow.  His  greatest 
mmediate  help  came  by  transferring  Hardee 
with  his  division  from  Missouri  to  Bowling 
Green.  If,  as  Sherman  surmised,  a  concentra- 
;ion  of  his  detachments  would  have  enabled 
iim  to  make  a  successful  march  on  Louisville, 
le  was  unwilling  to  take  the  risk.  The  contin- 
gency upon  which  the  rebel  invasion  was 
3robably  based,  the  expected  rising  in  Ken- 
;ucky,  had  completely  failed.  Johnston  wrote 
;o  Richmond: 

We  have  received  but  little  accession  to  our  ranks 
;ince  the  Confederate  forces  crossed  the  line ;  in  fact, 
10  such  enthusiastic  demonstration  as  to  justify  any 
novements  not  warranted  by  our  ability  to  maintain 
Dur  own  communications.* 

One  of  his  recruiting  brigadiers  wrote : 

The  Kentuckians  still  come  in  small  squads ;  I  have 
nduced  the  most  of  them  to  go  in  for  the  war.  This 
■equires  about  three  speeches  a  day.  When  thus  stirred 
ip  they  go,  almost  to  a  man.  Since  I  have  found  that 
[  can't  be  a  general,  I  have  turned  recruiting  agent 
md  sensation  speaker  for  the  brief  period  that  I  shall 
-emain.t 

For  the  present  Johnston's  policy  was  purely 
defensive;  he  directed  Cumberland  Gap  to 
3e  fortified,  and  completed  the  works  at  Co- 
umbus, "  to  meet  the  probable  flotilla  from  the 
North,  supposed  to  carry  two  hundred  heavy 
^uns,"  while  Buckner  was  vigorously  admon- 
shed  to  "  Hold  on  to  Bowling  Green."  He 
made  this  order  when  Buckner  had  six  thou- 
sand men;  but  even  when  that  number  was 
doubled,  after  the  arrival  of  Hardee,  Johnston 
was  occupied  with  calculations  for  defense 
md  asking  for  further  reenforcements.J 


LINCOLN    DIRECTS    COOPERATION. 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  1861,  the 
President  was  forced  to  turn  his  serious  per- 
sonal attention  to  army  matters.  Except  to 
Drganize,  drill,  and  review  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  to  make  an  unfruitful  reconnaissance 
and  to  suffer  the  lamentable  Ball's  Bluff  dis- 
aster, McClellan  had  nothing  to  show  for  his 
six  months  of  local  and  two  months  of  chief 
command.  The  splendid  autumn  weather, 
:he  wholesome  air  and  dry  roads,  had  come 
md  gone.  Rain,  snow,  and  mud,  crippling 
logs  to  military  movements  in  all  lands  and 
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epochs,  were  to  be  expected  for  a  quarter  if 
not  for  half  of  the  coming  year.  Worse  than  all, 
McClellan  had  fallen  seriously  ill.  With  most 
urgent  need  of  early  action,  every  prospect 
of  securing  it  seemed  to  be  thus  cut  off.  In 
this  dilemma  Lincoln  turned  to  the  Western 
commanders.  "  General  McClellan  is  sick," 
he  telegraphed  to  Halleck  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year.  "Are  General  Buell  and  yourself  in 
concert?"  The  following  day,  being  New 
Year's,  he  repeated  his  inquiry,  or  rather  his 
prompting  suggestion,  that,  McClellan  being 
incapable  of  work,  Buell  and  Halleck  should 
at  once  establish  a  vigorous  and  hearty  co- 
operation. Their  replies  were  not  specially 
promising.  "  There  is  no  arrangement  between 
General  Halleck  and  myself,"  responded 
Buell,  adding  that  he  depended  on  McClellan 
for  instructions  to  this  end;  while  Halleck 
said,  "  I  have  never  received  a  word  from 
General  Buell.  I  am  not  ready  to  cooperate 
with  him";  adding,  in  his  turn,  that  he  had 
written  to  McClellan,  and  that  too  much 
haste  would  ruin  everything.  Plainly,  there- 
fore, the  military  machine,  both  East  and 
West,  was  not  only  at  a  complete  standstill, 
but  was  without  a  programme. 

Of  what  avail,  then,  were  McClellan's  of- 
fice and  function  of  General-in-Chief,  if  such 
a  contingency  revealed  either  his  incapacity 
or  his  neglect?  The  force  of  this  question  is 
immensely  increased  when  we  see  how  in  the 
same  episode  McClellan's  acts  followed  Lin- 
coln's suggestions.  However  silent  and  con- 
fiding in  the  skill  and  energy  of  his  generals, 
the  President  had  studied  the  military  situa- 
tion with  unremitting  diligence.  In  his  tele- 
gram of  December  31  to  Halleck,  he  started 
a  pregnant  inquiry.  "  When  he  [Buell]  moves 
on  Bowling  Green,  what  hinders  it  being  re- 
enforced  from  Columbus  ? "  And  he  asked 
the  same  question  at  the  same  time  of  Buell. 
Halleck  seems  to  have  had  no  answer  to 
make;  Buell  sent  the  only  reply  that  was 
possible  :  "  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  Bowl- 
ing Green  being  reenforced  from  Columbus  if 
a  military  force  is  not  brought  to  tear  on  the 
latter  place." 

Lincoln  was  not  content  to  permit  this  know- 
nothing  and  do-nothing  policy  to  continue.  "I 
have  just  been  with  General  McClellan,  and  he 
is  much  better,"  he  wrote  the  day  after  New 
Year's;  and  in  this  interview  the  necessity 
for  action  and  the  telegrams  from  the  Western 
commanders  were  fully  discussed,  as  becomes 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  following  day 
McClellan  wrote  a  letter  to  Halleck  containing 
an  earnest  suggestion  to  remedy  the  neglect  and 
need  pointed  out  by  Lincoln's  dispatch  of  De- 
cember 31.  In  this  letter  McClellan  advised  an 
expedition  up  the  Cumberland  River,  a  dem- 
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onstration  on  Columbus,  and  a  feint  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  all  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting reenforcements  from  joining  Buckner 
and  Johnston  at  Bowling  Green,  whom  Buell 
was  preparing  to  attack. 

Meanwhile  Lincoln's  dispatch  of  inquiry 
had  renewed  the  attention,  and  perhaps 
aroused  the  ambition,  of  Buell.  He  and  Hal- 
leek  had,  after  Lincoln's  prompting,  inter- 
changed dispatches  about  concerted  action. 
Halleck  jeported  a  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Missouri  "almost  impossible";  to  which  Buell 
replied  that  "  the  great  power  of  the  rebell- 
ion in  the  West  is  arrayed  "  on  a  line  from 
Columbus  to  Bowling  Green,  and  that  two 
gun-boat  expeditions  with  a  support  of  20,000 
men  should  attack  its  center  by  way  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  and  that 
"  whatever  is  done  should  be  done  speedily, 
within  a  few  days."  Halleck,  however,  did 
not  favorably  entertain  the  proposition.  His 
reply  discussed  an  altogether  different  ques- 
tion. He  said  it  would  be  madness  for  him 
with  his  forces  to  attempt  any  serious  opera- 
tion against  Camp  Beauregard  or  Columbus; 
and  that  if  BuelPs  Bowling  Green  movement 
required  his  help  it  ought  to  be  delayed  a 
few  weeks,  when  he  could  probably  furnish 
some  troops.  Leaving  altogether  unanswered 
Buell's  suggestion  for  the  movement  up  the 
Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee,  Halleck 
stated  his  strong  disapproval  of  the  Bowling 
Green  movement,  and  on  the  same  day  he 
repeated  these  views  a  little  more  fully  in 
a  letter  to  the  President.  Premising  that  he 
could  not  at  the  present  time  withdraw  any 
troops  from  Missouri,  "  without  risking  the 
loss  of  this  State,"  he  said  : 

I  know  nothing  of  General  Buell's  intended  oper- 
ations, never  having  received  any  information  in  regard 
to  the  general  plan  of  campaign.  If  it  be  intended 
that  his  column  shall  move  on  Bowling  Green  while 
another  moves  from  Cairo  or  Paducah  on  Columbus 
or  Camp  Beauregard,  it  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
same  strategic  error  which  produced  the  disaster  of 
Hull  Run.  To  operate  on  exterior  lines  against  an 
enemy  occupying  a  central  position  will  fail,  as  it 
always  has  failed,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred. It  is  condemned  by  every  military  authority  I 
have  ever  read.  General  Buell's  army  and  the  forces 
lucah  occupy  precisely  the  same  position  in  re- 
lation to  each  other  and  to  the  enemy  as  did  the  armies 
of  McDowell  and  Patterson  before  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run. 

Lincoln,  finding  in  these  replies  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  not  only  the  system  of  delay,  but 
also  the  want  of  plans,  and  especially  of 
energetic  joint  action,  which  had  thus  far  in 
a  majority  of  cases  marked  the  operations  of 
the  various  commanders,  was  not  disposed 
further  to  allow  matters  to  remain  in  such  un- 
fruitful conditions.  Under  his  prompting  Mc- 
Clellan,  on  this  same  6th  of  January,  wrote  to 


Buell, "  Halleck,  from  his  own  account,  will  not 
soon  be  in  a  condition  to  support  properly  a 
movement  up  the  Cumberland.  Why  not 
make  the  movement  independently  of  and 
without  waiting  for  that  ?  "  And  on  the  next 
day  Lincoln  followed  this  inquiry  with  a  still 
more  energetic  monition :  "  Please  name  as 
early  a  day  as  you  safely  can,  on  or  before 
which  you  can  be  ready  to  move  southward 
in  concert  with  Major-General  Halleck.  Delay 
is  ruining  us,  and  it  is  indispensable  for  me  to 
have  something  definite.  I  send  a  like  dis- 
patch to  Major-General  Halleck."  This  some- 
what peremptory  order  seems  to  have  brought 
nothing  except  a  reply  from  Halleck :  "  I  have 
asked  General  Buell  to  designate  a  day  for  a 
demonstration  to  assist  him.  It  is  all  I  can 
do  till  I  get  arms."  Three  days  later,  Halleck's 
already  quoted  letter  of  the  6th  reached  Wash- 
ington by  mail,  and  after  its  perusal  the  Presi- 
dent indorsed  upon  it,  with  a  heart-sickness 
easily  discernible  in  the  words,  "The  within 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  just  received  from  General 
Halleck.  It  is  exceedingly  discouraging.  As 
everywhere  else,  nothing  can  be  done." 

Nevertheless,  something  was  being  done : 
very  little  at  the  moment,  it  is  true,  but  enough 
to  form  the  beginning  of  momentous  results. 
On  the  same  day  on  which  Halleck  had  writ- 
ten the  discouraging  letter  commented  upon 
above  by  the  President,  he  had  also  transmit- 
ted to  Grant  at  Cairo  the  direction,  "  I  wish 
you  to  make  a  demonstration  in  force  on  May- 
field  and  in  the  direction  of  Murray."  The  ob- 
ject was,  as  he  further  explained,  to  prevent 
reenforcements  being  sent  to  Buckner  at 
Bowling  Green.  He  was  to  threaten  Camp 
Beauregard  and  Murray,  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  not  only  was  Dover  (Fort  Don- 
elson)  to  be  attacked,  but  that  a  great  army 
to  be  gathered  in  the  West  was  to  sweep  down 
towards  Nashville,  his  own  column  being 
merely  an  advance  guard.  Flag-OfficerFoote 
was  to  assist  by  a  gun-boat  demonstration. 
"  Be  very  careful,  however,"  added  Halleck, 
"  to  avoid  a  battle  ;  we  are  not  ready  for  that ; 
but  cut  off  detached  parties  and  give  your  men 
a  little  experience  in  skirmishing." 

If  Halleck's  order  for  a  demonstration 
against  Mayfield  and  Murray,  creating  an  in- 
direct menace  to  Columbus  and  Dover,  had 
gone  to  an  unwilling  or  negligent  officer,  he 
could  have  found  in  his  surrounding  con- 
ditions abundant  excuses  for  evasion  or  non- 
compliance. There  existed  at  Cairo,  as  at 
every  other  army  post,  large  or  small,  lack  of 
officers,  of  organization,  of  arms,  of  equip- 
ments, of  transportation,  of  that  multitude  of 
things  considered  necessary  to  the  efficiency 
of  moving  troops.  But  in  the  West  the  sud- 
den increase  of  armies  brought  to  command, 
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and  to  direction  and  management,  a  large 
proportion  of  civilians,  lacking  methodical  in- 
struction and  experience,  which  was  without 
question  a  serious  defect,  but  which  left  them 
free  to  invent  and  to  adopt  whatever  expedi- 
ents circumstances  might  suggest,  or  which 
rendered  them  satisfied,  and  willing  to  enter 
upon  undertakings  amidst  a  want  of  prepara- 
tion and  means  that  better  information  might 
have  deemed  indispensable. 

The  detailed  reports  and  orders  of  the  ex- 
pedition we  are  describing  clearly  indicate 
these  latter  characteristics.  We  learn  from 
them  that  the  weather  was  bad,  the  roads 
heavy,  the  quartermaster's  department  and 
transportation  deficient,  and  the  gun-boats 
without  adequate  crews.  Yet  nowhere  does 
it  appear  that  these  things  were  treated  as  im- 
pediments. Halleck's  instructions  dated  Janu- 
ary 6  were  received  by  Grant  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th,  and  his  answer  was  that  immediate 
preparations  were  being  made  for  carrying 
them  out,  and  that  Flag-Officer  Foote  would 
cooperate  with  three  gun-boats.  "The  con- 
tinuous rains  for  the  last  week  or  more,"  says 
Grant,  "have  rendered  the  roads  extremely 
bad,  and  will  necessarily  make  our  move- 
ment slow.  This  however  will  operate  worse 
upon  the  enemy,  if  he  should  come  out  to 
meet  us,  than  upon  us."  The  movement  began 
on  the  evening  of  January  9,  and  its  main 
delay  occurred  through  Halleck's  orders.  It 
was  fully  resumed  on  the  12  th.  Brigadier- 
General  McClernand,  with  five  thousand 
men,  marched  southward,  generally  parallel 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  to  Mayfield,  midway 
between  Fort  Henry  and  Columbus,  and 
pushed  a  reconnaissance  closely  up  to  the 
latter  place.  Brigadier-General  Smith,  start- 
ing from  Paducah,  marched  a  strong  column 
southward,  generally  parallel  to  the  Tennessee 
River,  to  Calloway,  near  Fort  Henry.  Foote 
and  Grant,  with  three  gun-boats,  two  of  them 
new  iron-clads,  ascended  the  Tennessee  to 
Fort  Henry,  drew  the  fire  of  the  fort,  and 
threw  several  shells  into  the  works.  It  is  need- 
less to  describe  the  routes,  the  precautions,  the 
marching  and  counter-marching  to  mystify  the 
enemy.  While  the  rebels  were  yet  expecting  a 
further  advance,  the  several  detachments  were 
already  well  on  their  return.  "The  expedi- 
dition,"  says  Grant,  "if  it  had  no  other  effect, 
served  as  a  fine  reconnaissance."  But  it  had 
more  positive  results.  Fort  Henry  and  Co- 
lumbus were  thoroughly  alarmed  and  drew  in 
their  outposts,  while  the  Union  forces  learned 
from  inspection  that  the  route  offered  a  feasi- 
ble line  of  march  to  attack  and  invest  Colum- 
bus, and  demonstrated  the  inherent  weakness 
and  vulnerability  of  Fort  Henry.  This,  be  it 
remembered,  was  done  with  raw  forces  and 


without  preparation,  but  with  officers  and 
men  responding  alike  promptly  to  every  or- 
der and  executing  their  task  more  than  cheer- 
fully, even  eagerly,  with  such  means  as  were 
at  hand  when  the  order  came.  "The  recon- 
naissance thus  made,"  reports  McClernand, 
"  completed  a  march  of  140  miles  by  the  cav- 
alry, and  75  miles  by  the  infantry,  over  icy 
or  miry  roads,  during  a  most  inclement 
season."  He  further  reports  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  "  prevented  me  from  tak- 
ing, on  leaving  Cairo,  the  five-days'  supply  of 
rations  and  forage  directed  by  the  command- 
ing officer  of  this  district;  hence  the  necessity 
of  an  early  resort  to  other  sources  of  supply. 
None  other  presented  but  to  quarter  upon  the 
enemy  or  to  purchase  from  loyal  citizens.  I 
accordingly  resorted  to  both  expedients  as  I 
had  opportunity." 

Lincoln's  prompting  did  not  end  with  merely 
havingproduced  this  reconnaissance.  The  Pres- 
ident's patience  was  well-nigh  exhausted ;  and 
while  his  uneasiness  drove  him  to  no  act  of 
rashness,  it  caused  him  to  repeat  his  admoni- 
tions and  suggestions.  In  addition  to  his  tel- 
egrams and  letters  to  the  Western  commanders 
between  December  31  and  January  6,  he 
once  more  wrote  to  both,  on  January  13,  to 
point  out  how  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
the  military  condition  as  it  then  existed.  Hal- 
leck  had  emphasized  the  danger  of  moving 
on  "  exterior  lines,"  and  insisted  that  it  was 
merely  repeating  the  error  committed  at  Bull 
Run  and  would  as  inevitably  produce  disas- 
ter. Lincoln  in  his  letter  shows  that  the  de- 
feat at  Bull  Run  did  not  result  from  move- 
ment on  exterior  lines,  but  from  failure  to  use 
exterior  lines  with  judgment  and  concert ;  and 
he  further  illustrated  how  the  Western  armies 
might  now,  by  judicious  cooperation,  secure 
important  military  results. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  *  Your  dispatch  of  yesterday  is 
received,  in  which  you  say,  "  I  have  received  your 
letter  and  General  McClellan's,  and  will  at  once 
devote  all  my  efforts  to  your  views  and  his."  In  the 
midst  of  my  many  cares  I  have  not  seen  nor  asked 
to  see  General  McClellan's  letter  to  you.  For  my 
own  views,  I  have  not  offered,  and  do  not  now  offer, 
them  as  orders ;  and  while  I  am  glad  to  have  them 
respectfully  considered,  I  would  blame  you  to  follow 
them  contrary  to  your  own  clear  judgment,  unless 
I  should  put  them  in  the  form  of  orders.  As  to 
General  McClellan's  views,  you  understand  your  duty 
in  regard  to  them  better  than  I  do.  With  this  pre- 
liminary, I  state  my  general  idea  of  this  war  to  be,  that 
we  have  the  greater  numbers,  and  the  enemy  has  the 
greater  facility  of  concentrating  forces  upon  points  of 
collision ;  that  we  must  fail  unless  we  can  find  some 
way  of  making  our  advantage  an  overmatch  for  his ; 
and  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  menacing  him  with 
superior  forces  at  different  points  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  we  can  safely  attack  one  or  both  if  he  makes  no 


*  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Buell,  but  a  copy  of 
it  was  also  sent  to  Halleck.    [War  Records.] 
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gc ;  and  if  he  weakens  one  to  strengthen  the  other, 
ar  to  attack  the  strengthened  one,  but  seize  and 
hold  the  weakened  one.  gaining  so  much.     To  illus- 
Suppose  last  summer,  when  Winchester  ran 
away  to  reenibrce  Manassas,  we  had  forborne  to  attack 
..    hut    had    seized    and   held    Winchester.     I 
i  illustrate,  not  to  criticise.    I  did  not 
►nfidence  in  McDowell,  and  I  think  less  harshly 
•i  than  some  others  seem  to.    In  application 
ral  rule  1  am  suggesting,  every  particular 
.ill    have    its    modifying    circumstances,  among 
which  the  most  constantly  present  and  most  difficult 
:et  will  be  the  want  of  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
enemy's  movements.    This    had  its  part  in  the  Bull 
Kan  case;   but  worse  in  that  case  was  the  expiration 
terms  oi  the  three-months'  men.    Applying  the 
principle  to  your  case,  my  idea  is  that  Halleck  shall 
menace  Columbus  and  "down  river"  generally,  while 
menace  Bowling  Green  and  east  Tennessee.    If 
the  enemy  shall  concentrate  at  Bowling  Green  do  not 
retire  from  his  front,  yet  do  not  fight  him  there  either ; 
but  seize  Columbus  and  east  Tennessee,  one  or  both,  left 
exposed  by  the  concentration  at  Bowling  Green.     It 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  anxiety  to  me,  and  one  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  overlook,  that  the  east  Tennes- 
see line  is  so  long  and  over  so  bad  a  road. 

Buell  made  no  reply  to  this  letter  of  Lin- 
coln's; but  Halleck  sent  an  indirect  answer 
a  week  later,  in  a  long  letter  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  under  date  of  January  20.  The  com- 
munication is  by  no  means  a  model  of  corre- 
spondence when  we  rememberthat  it  emanates 
from  a  trained  writer  upon  military  science. 
It  is  long  and  somewhat  rambling;  it  finds 
fault  with  politics  and  politicians  in  war,  in 
evident  ignorance  of  both  politics  and  poli- 
ticians. It  charges  that  past  want  of  success 
';  is  attributable  to  the  politicians  rather  than 
to  the  generals,"  in  plain  contradiction  of  the 
actual  facts.  It  condemns  "  pepper-box  strat- 
and  recommends  detached  operations 
in  the  same  breath.  The  more  noticeable 
point  of  the  letter  is  that,  while  reiterating 
that  the  General-in-Chief  had  furnished  no 
general  plan,  and  while  the  principal  com- 
manders had  neither  unity  of  views  nor  con- 
cert  of  action,  it  ventures,  though  somewhat 
feebly,  to  recommend  a  combined  system  of 
aions  for  the  West.  Says  Halleck,  in  this 
letter: 

The  idea  of  moving  down  the  Mississippi  by  steam 
my  opinion,  impracticable,  or  at  least  premature. 
It  is  not  a  proper  line  of  operations,  at  least  now.    A 
much  more  feasible  plan  is  to  move  up  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee,  making  Nashville  the  first  objective 
point.    This  would  turn  Columbus  and  force  the  aban- 
lonment  of  Bowling  Green.    .    .    .    This  line  of  the 
Cumberland  or  Tennessee  is  the  great  central  line  of  the 
m  theater  of  war,  with  the  Ohio  below  the  mouth 
as  the  base,  and  two  good  navigable 
^ding  far  into  the  interior  of  the  theater  of 
oper-!  t  the  plan  should  not  be  attempted  with- 

out a  large  force  —  not  less  than  60,000  effective  men. 

The  idea  was  by  no  means  new.  Buell  had 
tentatively  suggested  it  to  McClellan  as  early 
as  November  27;  McClellan  had  asked  fur- 
ther details  about  it  December  5 ;  Buell  had 


again  specifically  elaborated  it,  "  as  the  most 
important  strategical  point  in  the  whole  field 
of  operations,"  to  McClellan  on  December 
29,  and  as  the  "  center "  of  the  rebellion 
front  in  the  West,  to  Halleck  on  January  3. 
Yet,  recognizing  this  line  as  the  enemy's 
chief  weakness,  McClellan  at  Washington. 
Buell  at  Louisville,  and  Halleck  at  St.  Louis, 
holding  the  President's  unlimited  trust  and 
authority,  had  allowed  nearly  two  months 
to  elapse,  directing  the  Government  power  to 
other  objects,  to  the  neglect,  not  alone  of 
military  success,  but  of  plans  of  cooperation, 
of  counsel,  of  intention  to  use  this  great  and 
recognized  military  advantage,  until  the  coun- 
try was  fast  losing  confidence  and  even  hope. 
Even  now  Halleck  did  not  propose  immedi- 
ately to  put  his  theory  into  practice.  Like 
Buell,  he  was  calling  for  more  troops  for  the 
"  politicians  "  to  supply.  It  is  impossible  to 
guess  when  he  might  have  been  ready  to 
move  on  his  great  strategic  line,  if  subordi- 
nate officers,  more  watchful  and  enterprising, 
had  not  in  a  measure  forced  the  necessity 
upon  his  attention. 

GRANT    AND    THOMAS    IN    KENTUCKY. 

In  the  early  stage  of  military  organization 
in  the  West,  when  so  many  volunteer  col- 
onels were  called  to  immediate  active  duty  in 
the  field,  the  West  Point  education  of  Grant 
and  his  practical  campaign  training  in  the 
Mexican  war  made  themselves  immediately 
felt  and  appreciated  at  the  department  head- 
quarters. His  usefulness  and  superiority  were 
at  once  evident  by  the  clearness  and  brevity 
of  his  correspondence,  the  correctness  of  rou- 
tine reports  and  promptness  of  their  transmis- 
sion, the  pertinence  and  practical  quality  of 
his  suggestions,  the  readiness  and  fertility  of 
expedient  with  which  he  executed  orders. 
Any  one  reading  over  his  letters  of  this  first 
period  of  his  military  service  is  struck  by  the 
fact  that  through  him  something  was  always 
accomplished.  There  was  absence  of  excuse, 
complaint,  or  delay ;  always  the  report  of 
a  task  performed.  If  his  means  or  supplies 
were  imperfect,  he  found  or  improvised  the 
best  available  substitute ;  if  he  could  not  exe- 
cute the  full  requirement,  he  performed  so 
much  of  it  as  was  possible.  He  always  had 
an  opinion,  and  that  opinion  was  positive,  in- 
telligible, practical.  We  find  therefore  that 
his  allotted  tasks  from  the  very  first  rose 
continually  in  importance.  He  gained  in 
authority  and  usefulness,  not  by  solicitation 
or  intrigue,  but  by  services  rendered.  He  was 
sent  to  more  and  more  difficult  duties,  to  larger 
supervision,  to  heavier  responsibilities.  From 
guarding  a  station  at  Mexico  on  the  North 
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Missouri  railroad,  to  protecting  a  railroad 
;erminus  at  Ironton  in  south-east  Missouri ; 
rom  there  to  brief  inspection  duty  at  Jeffer- 
ion  City,  then  to  the  command  of  the  military 
listrict  of  south-east  Missouri;  finally  to  the 
command  of  the  great  military  depot  and 
endezvous  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  with  its  several 
mtlying  posts  and  districts,  and  the  supervis- 
on  of  its  complicated  details  about  troops, 
irms,  and  supplies  to  be  collected  and  for- 
varded  in  all  directions, —  clearly  it  was  not 
chance  which  brought  him  to  such  duties, 
nit  his  fitness  to  perform  them.  It  was  from 
he  vantage  ground  of  this  enlarged  com- 
nand  that  he  had  checkmated  the  rebel  oc- 
:upation  of  Columbus,  by  immediately  seizing 
?aducah  and  Smithland.  And  from  Cairo 
ilso  he  organized  and  led  his  first  experiment 
n  field  fighting,  at  what  is  known  as  the  bat- 
le  of  Belmont. 

Just  before  Fremont  was  relieved,  and  while 
le  was  in  the  field  in  nominal  pursuit  of  Price, 
le  had  ordered  Grant  to  clear  south-eastern 
Missouri  of  guerrillas,  with  the  double  view 
)f  restoring  local  authority  and  preventing 
eenforcements  to  Price.  Movements  were 
n  progress  to  this  end  when  it  became  ap- 
)arent  that  the  rebel  stronghold  at  Columbus 
vas  preparing  to  send  out  a  column. 

Grant  organized  an  expedition  to  counter- 
ict  this  design,  and  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 6  left  Cairo  with  about  3000  men 
m  transports,  under  convoy  of  2  gun-boats, 
md  steamed  down  the  river.  Upon  informa- 
ion  gained  while  on  his  route,  he  determined 
;o  break  up  a  rebel  camp  at  Belmont  Land- 
ng,  on  the  Missouri  shore  opposite  Columbus, 
is  the  best  means  of  making  his  expedition 
effective.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  he  had 
anded  his  troops  at  Hunter's  Point,  three 
niles  above  Belmont,  and  marched  to  a  favor- 
ible  place  for  attack  back  of  the  rebel  en- 
trapment, which  was  situated  in  a  large  open 
ield  and  was  protected  on  the  land  side  by  a 
ine  of  abatis.  By  the  time  Grant  reached 
lis  position  the  rebel  camp,  originally  con- 
sisting of  a  single  regiment,  had  been  reen- 
"orced  by  four  regiments  under  General  Pillow, 
rom  Columbus.  A  deliberate  battle,  with  about 
iqual  forces,  ensued.  Though  the  Confederate 
ine  courageously  contested  the  ground,  the 
Union  line,  steadily  advancing,  swept  the  reb- 
els back,  penetrating  the  abatis  and  gaining 
:he  camp  of  the  enemy,  who  took  shelter  in 
disorder  under  the  steep  river-bank.  Grant's 
:roops  had  gained  a  complete  and  substantial 
victory,  but  they  now  frittered  it  away  by  a 
disorderly  exultation,  and  a  greedy  plunder 
3f  the  camp  they  had  stormed.  The  record 
does  not  show  who  was  responsible  for  the 
unmilitary  conduct,  but  it  quickly  brought  its 


retribution.  Before  the  Unionists  were  aware 
of  it,  General  Polk  had  brought  an  additional 
reenforcement  of  several  regiments  a' 
the  river  and  hurriedly  marched  them  to  cut 
off  the  Federal  retreat,  which,  instead  of  an 
orderly  march  from  the  battle-field,  became  a 
hasty  scramble  to  get  out  of  danger.  Grant 
himself,  unaware  that  the  few  companies  left 
as  a  guard  near  the  landing  had  already  em- 
barked, remained  on  shore  to  find  them,  and 
encountered  instead  the  advancing  rebel  line. 
Discovering  his  mistake,  he  rode  back  to  the 
landing,  where  "  his  horse  slid  down  the 
river-bank  on  its  haunches  and  trotted  on 
board  a  transport  over  a  plank  thrust  out  for 
him."  *  Belmont  was  a  drawn  battle ;  or, 
rather,  it  was  first  a  victory  for  the  Federals 
and  then  a  victory  for  the  Confederates.  The 
courage  and  the  loss  were  nearly  equal :  79 
killed  and  289  wounded  on  the  Union  side; 
105  killed  and  419  wounded  on  the  Confed- 
erate side. 

Brigadier- General  McClernand,  second  in 
command  in  the  battle  of  Belmont,  was  a  fel- 
low-townsman of  the  President,  and  to  him 
Lincoln  wrote  the  following  letter  of  thanks 
and  encouragement  to  the  troops  engaged : 

This  is  not  an  official  but  a  social  letter.  You  have 
had  a  battle,  and  without  being  able  to  judge  as  to  the 
precise  measure  of  its  value,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  you,  and  all  with  you,  have  done  honor  to  your- 
selves and  the  flag,  and  service  to  the  country.  Most 
gratefully  do  I  thank  you  and  them.  In  my  present 
position,  I  must  care  for  the  whole  nation  ;  but  I  hope 
it  will  be  no  injustice  to  any  other  State  for  me  to  in- 
dulge a  little  home  pride,  that  Illinois  does  not  disap- 
point us.  I  have  just  closed  a  long  interview  with  Mr. 
Washburne,  in  which  he  has  detailed  the  many  diffi- 
culties you  and  those  with  you  labor  under.  Be  as- 
sured, we  do  not  forget  or  neglect  you.  Much,  very 
much,  goes  undone  ;  but  it  is  because  we  have  not  the 
power  to  do  it  faster  than  we  do.  Some  of  your  forces 
are  without  arms;  but  the  same  is  true  here,  and  at 
every  other  place  where  w7e  have  considerable  bodies 
of  troops.  The  plain  matter-of-fact  is,  our  good  peo- 
ple have  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  Government  faster 
than  the  Government  can  find  arms  to  put  into  their 
hands.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  each  division  of  the 
army  to  know  its  own  precise  destination  ;  but  the 
Government  cannot  immediately,  nor  inflexibly  at  any 
time,  determine  as  to  all ;  nor,  if  determined,  can  it  tell 
its  friends  without  at  the  same  time  telling  its  enemies. 
We  know  you  do  all  as  wisely  and  well  as  you  can  ;  and 
you  will  not  be  deceived  if  you  conclude  the  same  is 
true  of  us.    Please  give  my  respects  and  thanks  to  all.t 

Belmont  having  been  a  mere  episode,  it 
drew  after  it  no  further  movement  in  that  di- 
rection. Grant  and  his  command  resumed 
their  routine  work  of  neighborhood  police  and 
observation.  Buelland  Halleck,  both  coming 
to  their  departments  as  new  commanders 
shortly  afterward,  were  absorbed  with  diffi- 
culties at  other  points.    Secession  was  not  yet 

*  Force,  "  From  Fort  Henry  to  Corinth/'  p.  23. 
t  Lincoln  to  McClernand,  Nov.  10,  1861.    Unpub- 
lished MS. 
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quieted  in  Kentucky.  The  Union  troops  at 
Cairo,  Paducah,  Smithland,  and  other  river 

towns  yet  stood  on  the  defensive,  fearing  rebel 
attack  rather  than  preparing  to  attack  rebels. 
Columbus  and  Bowling  Green  were  the  prin- 
cipal Confederate  camps,  and  attracted  and 
received  the  main  attention  from  the  Union 
commanders. 

The  first  noteworthy  occurrence  following 
Belmont,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  the  suc- 
cession of  brilliant  Union  victories  which  dis- 
tinguished the  early  months  of  the  year  1862, 
was  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  in  eastern 
Kentucky.  It  had  been  the  earnest  desire  of 
President  Lincoln  that  a  Union  column  should 
be  sent  to  seize  and  hold  east  Tennessee,  and 
General  McClellan  had  urged  such  movement 
upon  General  Buell  in  several  dispatches  al- 
most peremptory  in  their  tone.  At  first  Buell 
seemed  to  entertain  the  idea  and  promised 
compliance;  but  as  his  army  increased  in 
strength  and  discipline  his  plans  and  hopes 
centered  themselves  in  an  advance  against 
Bowling  Green,  with  the  design  to  capture 
Nashville.  General  Thomas  remained  posted 
in  eastern  Kentucky,  hoping  that  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  form  his  column  and  lead  it 
through  the  Cumberland  Gap  to  Knoxville; 
but  the  weeks  passed  by,  and  the  orders  which 
he  received  only  tended  to  scatter  his  few 
regiments  for  local  defense  and  observation. 
With  the  hesitation  of  the  Union  army  at  this 
point,  the  Confederates  became  bolder.  Zolli- 
coffer  established  himself  in  a  fortified  camp 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River, 
where  he  could  at  the  same  time  defend 
Cumberland  Gap  and  incite  eastern  Kentucky 
to  rebellion.  Here  he  became  so  troublesome 
that  Buell  found  it  necessary  to  dislodge  him, 
and  late  in  December  sent  General  Thomas 
orders  to  that  effect.  Thomas  was  weak  in 
numbers,  but  strong  in  vigilance  and  courage. 
He  made  a  difficult  march  during  the  early 
weeks  of  January,  1862,  and  halted  at  Logan's 
Cross  Roads,  within  ten  miles  of  the  rebel 
camp,  to  await  the  junction  of  his  few  regi- 
ments. The  enemy,  under  Zollicoffer  and  his 
district  commander,  Crittenden,  resolved  to 
advance  and  crush  him  before  he  could  bring 
his  force  together.  Thomas  prepared  for  and 
accepted  battle.  The  enemy  had  made  a  fa- 
tiguing night  march  of  nine  miles,  through  a 
cold  rain  and  over  muddy  roads.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  January  19  the  battle,  begun  with  spirit, 
soon  had  a  dramatic  incident.  The  rebel 
commander,  Zollicoffer,  mistaking  a  Union 
regiment,  rode  forward  and  told  its  command- 
ing officer,  Colonel  Speed  S.  Fry,  that  he  was 
firing  upon  friends.  Fry,  not  aware  that  Zol- 
licoffer was  an  enemy,  turned  away  to  order 
his  men  to  stop  firing.    At  this  moment  one  of 
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Zollicoffer's  aides  rode  up,  and  seeing  the  true 
state  of  affairs  drew  his  revolver  and  began 
firing  at  Fry,  wounding  his  horse.  Fry,  wheel- 
ing in  turn,  drew  his  revolver  and  returned  the 
fire,  shooting  Zollicoffer  through  the  heart.* 
The  fall  of  the  rebel  commander  served  to 
hasten  and  complete  the  defeat  of  the  Con- 
federates. They  retreated  in  disorder  to  their 
fortified  camp  at  Mill  Springs.  Thomas  or- 
dered immediate  pursuit,  and  the  same  night 
invested  their  camp  and  made  preparations 
to  storm  their  intrenchments  the  following 
morning.  When  day  came,  however,  it  was 
found  that  the  rebels  had  precipitately  crossed 
the  Cumberland  River  during  the  night,  aban- 
doning their  wounded,  twelve  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, many  small-arms,  and  extensive  supplies, 
and  had  fled  in  utter  dispersion  to  the  moun- 
tains. It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Union  victories  of  the  war.  General  Thomas's 
forces  consisted  of  a  little  over  six  regiments, 
those  of  Crittenden  and  Zollicoffer  something 
over  ten  regiments,  f  It  was  more  than  a  de- 
feat for  the  Confederates.  Their  army  was 
annihilated,  and  Cumberland  Gap  once  more 
stood  exposed,  so  that  Buell  might  have  sent 
a  Union  column  and  taken  possession  of  east- 
ern Tennessee  with  but  feeble  opposition.  It 
is  possible  that  the  brilliant  opportunity  would 
at  last  have  tempted  him  to  comply  with  the 
urgent  wishes  of  the  President  and  the  express 
orders  of  the  General-in-Chief,  had  not  unex- 
pected events  in  another  quarter  diverted  his 
attention  and  interest. 

There  was  everywhere,  about  the  months  of 
December,  1861,  and  January,  1862,  a  percep- 
tible increase  of  the  Union  armies  by  fresh 
regiments  from  the  Northern  States,  a  better 
supply  of  arms  through  recent  importations, 
an  increase  of  funds  from  new  loans,  and  the 
delivery  for  use  of  various  war  material,  the 
product  of  the  summer's  manufacture.  Of  prime 
importance  to  the  military  operations  which 
centered  at  Cairo  was  the  completion  and 
equipment  of  the  new  gun-boats.  A  word  of 
retrospect  concerning  this  arm  of  the  military 
service  is  here  necessary.  Commander  John 
Rodgers  was  sent  West  in  the  month  of  May, 
1 86 1,  to  begin  the  construction  of  war  vessels 
for  Western  rivers.  Without  definite  plans  he 
had  purchased,  and  hastily  converted,  and 
armed  as  best  he  might,  three  river  steamers. 
These  were  put  into  service  in  September. 
They  were  provided  with  cannon,  but  had 
no  iron  plating.  They  were  the  Tyler, %  of  7 
guns ;  the  Lexingto?t,  of  6  guns ;  and  the  Con- 

*  Cist,  "Army  of  the  Cumberland,"  pp.  17,  18. 

t  Van  Home,  "  History  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land," Vol.  I.,  p.  57. 

tThis  vessel  seems  to  have  been  named  the  Tyler  ?X 
one  time  and  the  Taylor  at  another. 
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esloga,  of  3  guns.  Making  Cairo  their  cen- 
tral station,  they  served  admirably  in  the  lighter 
duties  of  river  police,  in  guarding  transports, 
and  in  making  hasty  trips  of  reconnaissance. 
For  the  great  expedition  down  the  Mississippi, 
projected  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1861, 
a  more  powerful  class  of  vessels  was  provided.* 
The  distinguished  civil  engineer  James  B. 
Eads  designed  and  was  authorized  to  build 
7  new  gun-boats,  to  carry  13  guns  each, 
and  to  be  protected  about  the  bows  with  iron 
plating  capable  of  resisting  the  fire  of  heavy 
artillery.  They  were  named  the  Cairo,  Caron- 
delet,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Mound  City,  Pitts- 
burg, and  St.  Louis.  Two  additional  gun-boats 
of  the  same  type  of  construction,  but  of  larger 
size, —  the  Benton,  of  16  guns,  and  the  Essex, 
of  5  guns, —  were  converted  from  other  vessels 
about  the  same  time.  At  the  time  Flag-Officer 
Foote  finally  accepted  the  first  seven  (January 
15,  1862),  it  had  been  found  impossible  to 
supply  them  with  crews  of  Eastern  seamen. 
Resort  was  had  to  Western  steamboatmen,  and 
also  to  volunteers  from  infantry  recruits.  The 
joint  reconnaissance  of  Grant  and  Foote  to 
Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  River,  January 
14,  has  been  related.  A  second  examination 
was  made  by  General  Smith,  who  on  January 
22  reports  that  he  had  been  within  two  miles 
and  a  half  of  the  fort;  that  the  river  had  risen 
fourteen  feet  since  the  last  visit,  giving  a  better 
opportunity  to  reconnoiter;  more  important, 
that  the  high  water  had  drowned  out  a  trouble- 
some advance  battery,  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
two  iron-clad  gun-boats  could  make  short  work 
of  it.  It  is  evident  that,  possessed  of  this  ad- 
ditional information,  Grant  and  Foote  imme- 
diately resolved  upon  vigorous  measures. 
Grant  had  already  asked  permission  to  visit 
Halleck  at  St.  Louis.  This  was  given;  but 
Halleck  refused  to  entertain  his  project.  So 
firmly  convinced  was  Grant,  however,  that  his 
plan  was  good,  that,  though  unsuccessful  at 
first,  he  quickly  renewed  the  request. t  "  Com- 
manding-General Grant  and  myself,"  tele- 
graphed Foote  to  Halleck  (January  28,  1862), 
"  are  of  opinion  that  Fort  Henry  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  can  be  carried  with  four  iron-clad 
gun-boats  and  troops  to  permanently  occupy. 
Have  we  your  authority  to  move  for  that  pur- 
pose when  ready  ?  "  To  this  Grant  on  the 
same  day  added  the  direct  proposal,  "  With 
permission,  I  will  take  Fort  Henry  on  the  Ten- 

*  To  show  the  unremitting  interest  of  the  President 
in  these  preparations,  and  how  his  encouragement  and 
prompting  followed  even  their  minor  details,  we  quote 
from  his  autograph  manuscript  a  note  to  the  Secretary 
of  War : 

Executive  Mansion,  Jan.  24,  1S62. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War. 

My  Dear  Sir:    On  reflection  I  think   you  better 
make  a  peremptory  order  on  the  ordnance  officer  at 
Vol.  XXXVI.—  80. 


nessee,  and  establish  and  hold  a  large  I 
there."    It  would  appear  that  no  immediate 

answer  was  returned,  for  on  the  following 
day  Grant  renews  his  proposition  with  more 
emphasis. I 

Jt  is  easy  to  perceive  what  produced  the 
sudden  change  in  Halleck's  mind.  Grant's 
persistent  urging  was  evidently  the  main  in- 
fluence, but  two  other  events  contributed 
essentially  to  the  result.  The  first  was  the 
important  victory  gained  by  Thomas  at  Mill 
Springs  in  eastern  Kentucky  on  January  19, 
the  certain  news  of  which  was  probably  just 
reaching  him ;  the  second  was  a  telegram 
from  Washington,  informing  him  that  Gen- 
eral Beauregard,  with  fifteen  regiments  from 
the  Confederate  army  in  Virginia,  was  being 
sent  to  Kentucky  to  be  added  to  Johnston's 
army.§  "  I  was  not  ready  to  move,"  explains 
Halleck  afterward,  "  but  deemed  best  to  an- 
ticipate the  arrival  of  Beauregard's  forces." 
It  is  well  also  to  remember  in  this  connection 
that  two  days  before,  President  Lincoln's  War 
Order  No.  1  had  been  published,  ordering  a 
general  movement  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
Union  on  the  coming  2 2d  of  February.  What- 
ever induced  it,  the  permission  now  given 
was  full  and  hearty.  "  Make  your  prepara- 
tions to  take  and  hold  Fort  Henry,"  Halleck 
telegraphed  to  Grant  on  the  30th  of  January. 
"  I  will  send  you  written  instructions  by 
mail." 

Grant  and  Foote  had  probably  already  be- 
gun their  preparation.  Receiving  Halleck's 
instructions  on  February  1,  Grant  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  started  his  expedition  of  15,000 
men  on  transports,  and  Foote  accompanied 
him  with  7  gun-boats  for  convoy  and  attack. 
Their  plan  contemplated  a  bombardment  by 
the  fleet  from  the  river,  and  assault  on  the 
land  side  by  the  troops.  For  this  purpose 
General  McClernand,  with  a  division,  was 
landed  four  miles  below  the  fort  on  February 
4.  They  made  a  reconnaissance  on  the  5th. 
and  being  joined  by  another  division,  under 
General  Smith,  were  ordered  forward  to  invest 
the  fort  on  the  6th.  This  required  a  circui- 
tous march  of  eight  miles,  during  which  the  gun- 
boats of  Flag-Officer  Foote,  having  less  than 
half  the  distance  to  go  by  the  river,  moved  on 
and  began  the  bombardment.  The  capture 
proved  easier  than  was  anticipated.  General 
Tilghman,the  Confederate  commander  of  the 

Pittsburg  to  ship  the  ten  mortars  and  two  beds  to  Cairo 
instantly,  and  all  others  as  fast  as  finished,  till  ordered 
to  stop,  reporting  each  shipment  to  the  Department 
here.  Vours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

t  Grant,  "  Memoirs,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  287. 

t  Ibid. 

%  McClellan  to  Halleck  and  Buell,  January  20,  1S62. 
War  Records. 
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fort,  had.  early  that  morning,  sent  away  his 
3000  infantry  to  Fort  Donelson,  being  con- 
vinced that  he  was  beset  by  an  overpowering 
force.  He  kept  only  one  company  of  artiller- 
i  work  the  eleven  river  guns  of  the  fort; 
with  these  he  defended,  the  work  about  two 
hours,  but  without  avail.  Foote's  4  iron- 
plated  gun-boats  steamed  boldly  within  600 
yards.  The  bombardment,  though  short,  was 
well  sustained  on  both  sides,  and  not  without 
I;-  fluctuating  chances.  Two  of  the  heaviest 
guns  in  the  fort  were  soon  silenced,  one  by 
bursting,  the  other  being  rendered  useless  by 
an  accident  with  the  priming  wire.  At  this 
I  a  rebel  shot  passed  through  the  case- 
mate and  the  boiler  of  the  gun-boat  Essex,  and 
she  drifted  helplessly  out  of  the  fight.  But 
the  remaining  gun-boats  continued  theirclose 
and  fierce  attack,  and  five  more  of  the  rebel 
guns  being  speedily  disabled,  General  Tilgh- 
man  hauled  down  his  flag  and  came  onboard 
to  surrender  the  fort.  McClernand's  troops, 
from  the  land  side,  soon  after  entered  the 
work  and  took  formal  possession.  On  the  same 
day  Grant  telegraphed  to  Halleck,  "  Fort 
Henry  is  ours";  and  his  dispatch  bore  yet 
another  significant  announcement  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  man,  "  I  shall  take  and 
destroy  Fort  Donelson  on  the  8th." 

FORT   DONELSON. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry 
created  a  sudden  consternation  among  the 
Confederate  commanders  in  Tennessee.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  key-stone  had  unexpectedly 
fallen  out  of  their  arch  of  well-planned  de- 
fenses. Generals  Johnston,  Beauregard,  and 
Hardee  immediately  met  in  a  council  of  war 
at  Bowling  Green,  and  after  full  discussion 
united  in  a  memorandum  acknowledging  the 

ier  and  resolving  on  the  measures  which 
in  their  judgment  it  rendered  necessary.   They 

iw  that  Fort  Donelson  would  probably 
aiso  fall ;  that  Johnston's  army  must  retreat  to 

iville  to  avoid  capture;  that  since  Colum- 
bus was  now  separated  from  Bowling  Green, 
the  main  army  at  Columbus  must  retreat  to 
Humboldt,  or  possibly  to  Grand  Junction, 
leaving  only  a  sufficient  garrison  to  make  a  des- 
perate defense  of  the  works  and  the  river;* 
and  immediate  orders  were  issued  to  prepare  for 
nts.  Nevertheless,  Johnston,  to 
his  own  language,  resolved,  "to  fight  for 
Nashville  at  Donelson."  For  this  purpose  he 
divided  the  army  at  Bowling  Green,  starting 
of  his  men  under  Generals  Buckner 
and  Floyd,  together  with  4000   more  under 

*  Beauregard,  Memorandum,  Feb.  7,  1862.  War 
Reco 

t  Johnston  to ,  March  17, 1862.   War  Records. 


Pillow  from  other  points,  on  a  rapid  march  to 
reenforce  the  threatened  fort,f  while  General 
Hardee  led  his  remaining  14,000  men  on  their 
retreat  to  Nashville.  £  This  retreat  was  not 
alone  a  choice  of  evils.  Even  if  Fort  Henry 
had  not  fallen  and  Donelson  been  so  seriously 
menaced,  the  overwhelming  force  of  Buell 
would  have  compelled  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. Had  Buell  been  a  commander  of 
enterprise  he  would  have  seized  this  chance 
of  inflicting  great  damage  upon  the  dimin- 
ished enemy  in  retreat.  His  advance  guard, 
indeed,  followed;  but  Johnston's  remnant, 
marching  night  and  day,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  Cumberland  River  opposite  Nashville, 
where,  after  preparations  to  cross  in  haste, 
the  rebel  commander  awaited  with  intense 
eagerness  to  hear  the  fate  of  Donelson. 

Of  the  two  commanders  in  the  West,  the 
idea  of  the  movement  up  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland  rivers  was  more  favorably 
thought  of  by  Halleck  than  by  Buell.  Buell 
pointed  out  its  value,  but  began  no  movement 
that  looked  to  its  execution.  Halleck,  on  the 
contrary,  not  only  realized  its  importance, 
but  immediately  entertained  the  design  of 
ultimately  availing  himself  of  it;  thus  he 
wrote  at  the  time  he  ordered  the  reconnais- 
sance which  demonstrated  its  practicability : 
"  The  demonstration  which  General  Grant  is 
now  making  I  have  no  doubt  will  keep  them 
[the  enemy]  in  check  till  preparations  can  be 
made  for  operations  on  the  Tennessee  or 
Cumberland."  §  His  conception  of  the  neces- 
sary preparations  was,  however,  almost  equiv- 
alent to  the  rejection  of  the  plan.  He  thought 
that  it  would  require  a  force  of  60,000  men ;  and 
to  delay  it  till  that  number  and  their  requisite 
material  of  war  could  be  gathered  or  detached 
under  prevailing  ideas  would  amount  to  indefi- 
nite postponement. 

When  at  last,  through  Grant's  importunity, 
the  movement  was  actually  begun  by  the  ad- 
vance to  capture  Fort  Henry,  a  curious  inter- 
est in  the  expedition  and  its  capabilities 
developed  itself  among  the  commanders. 
Grant's  original  proposition  was  simply  to 
capture  Fort  Henry  and  establish  a  large 
camp.  Nothing  further  was  proposed,  and 
Halleck's  instructions  went  only  to  the  same 
extent,  with  one  addition.  As  the  reported 
arrival  of  Beauregard  with  reinforcements 
had  been  the  turning  influence  in  Halleck's 
consent,  so  he  proposed  that  the  capture  of 
Fort  Henry  should  beimmediatelyfollowedby 
a  dash  at  the  railroad  bridges  across  the  Ten- 
nessee and  their  destruction,  to  prevent  those 
reinforcements  from  reaching  Johnston.    But 

X  Johnston  to  Benjamin,  Feb.  8, 1862.  War  Records. 
§  Halleck  to  McClellan,  Jan.  14,  1862.    War  Rec- 
cords. 
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with  the  progress  of  Grant's  movement  the 
chances  of  success  brightened,  and  the  plan 
began  correspondingly  to  expand.  On  the 
2d  of  February,  when  Grant's  troops  were 
preparing  to  invest  Fort  Henry,  Halleck's 
estimate  of  coining  possibilities  had  risen  a 
little.    He  wrote  to  Buell : 

At  present  it  is  only  proposed  to  take  and  occupy 
Fort  Henry  and  Dover  [Donelson],  and,  if  possible, 
cut  the  railroad  from  Columbus  to  Bowling  Green. 

Here  we  have  Donelson  added  to  Henry 
in  the  intention  of  the  department  com- 
mander. That  the  same  intention  existed  in 
Grant's  mind  is  evident,  for,  as  already  re- 
lated, on  the  fall  of  Henry  on  the  6th,  he 
immediately  telegraphed  to  Haileck :  "  Fort 
Henry  is  ours.  ...  I  shall  take  and  destroy 
Fort  Donelson  on  the  8th  and  return  to  Fort 
Henry."  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
proposing  to  destroy  Fort  Donelson,  he  still 
limits  himself  to  his  original  proposition  of  an 
intrenched  camp  at  Fort  Henry. 

At  the  critical  moment  Halleck's  confidence 
in  success  at  Fort  Henry  wavered,  and  he 
called  upon  Buell  with  importunity  for  suffi- 
cient help  to  make  sure  work  of  it.  Buell's 
confidence  also  seems  to  have  been  very 
weak;  for, commanding  72,502  men, —  46,150 
of  them  "in  the  field,"  —  he  could  only  bring 
himself  to  send  a  single  brigade  *  to  aid  in  a 
work  which  he  had  described  as  of  such  mo- 
mentous consequence.  Afterward,  indeed,  he 
sent  eight  regiments  more  ;  but  these  were  not 
from  his  70,000  in  the  field.  They  were  raw 
troops  from  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  McClel- 
lan, with  curious  misconception  of  their  use- 
fulness, had  ordered  to  Buell,  who  did  not 
need  them,  instead  of  to  Haileck,  who  was 
trying  to  make  every  man  do  double  duty. 

Out  of  this  uncertainty  about  the  final  re- 
sult at  Fort  Henry,  the  indecision  of  Buell's 
character  becomes  deplorably  manifest.  Mc- 
Clellan,  satisfied  that  Buell  could  not  ad- 
vance against  Johnston's  force  at  Bowling 
Green  over  the  difficult  winter  roads,  and 
having  not  yet  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Henry,  suggested  to  both  Buell  and  Haileck 
the  temporary  suspension  of  operations  on 
other  lines  in  order  to  make  a  quick  combined 
movement  up  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumber- 
land. This  was  on  February  6.  Buell's  fancy 
at  first  caught  at  the  proposal,  for  he  replied 
that  evening : 

This  whole  move,  right  in  its  strategical  bearing, 
but  commenced  by  General  Haileck  without  apprecia- 
tion, preparative  or  concert,  has  now  become  of  vast 
magnitude.  I  was  myself  thinking  of  a  change  of 
the  line  to  support  it  when  I  received  your  dispatch. 
It  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  face  of  50,000,  if  not 
60,000  men,  and  is  hazardous.  I  will  answer  definitely 
in  the  morning.t 


Haileck  was  more  positive  in   hi 
tions.    He  telegraphed  to  McClellan  on  the 

same  day : 

If  you  can  give  me,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  in  this 
department,  10,000  men,  I  will  take  Fort  Henry,  cut  the 
enemy's  line,  and  paralyze  Columbus.    Give  me 25 
and  I  will  threaten  Nashville  and  cut  off  railroai 
munication,  so  as  to  force  the  enemy  to  abandon  Bowl- 
ing Green  without  a  battle. 

News  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry  having 
been  received  at  Washington,  McClellan 
twenty-four  hours  later  telegraphed  to  Hai- 
leck :  "  Either  Buell  or  yourself  should  soon 
go  to  the  scene  of  operations.  Why  not  have 
Buell  take  the  line  of  [thej  Tennessee  and 
operate  on  Nashville,  while  your  troops  turn 
Columbus?  These  two  points  gained,  a  com- 
bined movement  on  Memphis  will  be  next  in 
order."  The  dispatch  was  in  substance  re- 
peated to  Buell,  who  by  this  time  thought  he 
had  made  up  his  mind,  for  two  hours  later  he 
answered:  "I  cannot,  on  reflection,  think  a 
change  of  my  line  would  be  advisable.  .  .  . 
I  hope  General  Grant  will  not  require  further 
reenforcements.  I  will  go  if  necessary."  Thus 
on  the  night  of  the  7th,  with  the  single  drilled 
brigade  from  Green  River  and  the  eight  raw 
regiments  from  Ohio  and  Indiana,  he  pro- 
posed to  leave  the  important  central  line  on 
which  Grant  had  started  to  its  chances. 

A  night's  reflection  made  him  doubt  the 
correctness  of  his  decision,  for  he  telegraphed 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  "  I  am  concen- 
trating and  preparing,  but  will  not  decide 
definitely  yet."  Halleck's  views  were  less 
changeable:  at  noon  on  the  8th,  he  again 
urged  that  Buell  should  transfer  the  bulk  of 
his  forces  to  the  Cumberland  River,  to  move 
by  water  on  Nashville.  To  secure  this  coop- 
eration, he  further  proposed  a  modification 
of  department  lines  to  give  Buell  command 
on  the  Cumberland  and  Hitchcock  or  Sher- 
man on  the  Tennessee,  with  superior  com- 
mand for  himself  over  both. 

No  immediate  response  came  from  Wash- 
ington, and  three  days  elapsed  when  Haileck 
asked  Buell  specifically  :  "  Can't  you  come 
with  all  your  available  forces  and  command 
the  column  up  the  Cumberland  ?  I  shall  go 
to  the  Tennessee  this  week."t  Buell's  desire, 
vibrating  like  a  pendulum  between  the  two 
brilliant  opportunities  before  him,  now  swings 
towards  Halleck's  proposal,  but  with  provoking 
indefiniteness  and  fatal  slowness.  He  an- 
swers that  he  will  go  either  to  the  Cumberland 
or  to  the  Tennessee,  but  that  it  will  require  ten 
days  to  transfer  his  troops. §  In  this  emergency, 

*  Buell  to  McClellan,  Feb.  5,  1S62.    War  Records, 
t  Buell  to  McClellan,  Feb.  6.  1S62.    War  Records. 
$  Haileck  to  Buell,  Feb.  11,  1S02.    War  Records. 
§  Buell  to  Haileck,  Feb.  12,  1S62.    War  Records. 
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when  hours  counted  as  weeks,  Buell  showed 

himself  almost   as  helpless   and  useless  as  a 

dismasted  ship,  rolling   uneasily  and  idly  in 

the   sea.    With,  by  this  time, 

Dearly  100.000  men*  in  the  field,  and  with 

certainly  a  larger  proportion  of  drilled  and  in- 

ted  regiments  than  could  be  found  either 

.  camp  oi  Grant  or  in  the  camps  of  the 

mid  not  make  himself  felt  in  any 

direction  j   he  would  neither  attack  the  enemy 

in  front  nor  send  decisive  help  to  Grant.    He 

-  forth  the  everlasting  cry  of  preparation, 

ot  delay,  of  danger. 

During  his  painful  hesitation,  events  forced 
him  to  a  new  conclusion.  News  came  that 
the  rebels  had  evacuated  Bowling  Green,  and 
he  telegraphed  : 

The  evacuation  of  Bowling  Green,  leaving  the  way 
to    Nashville,   makes    it   proper  to  resume  my 
original  plan.     I  shall  advance  on  Nashville  with  all 
the  speed  I  can. 

From  this  last  determination,  Halleck  ap- 
pealed beseechingly  to  the  General-in-Chief. 
He  announced  that  Grant  had  formally  in- 
vested Fort  Donelson  and  that  the  bombard- 
ment was  progressing  favorably,  but  he  further 
explained  that  since  the  evacuation  of  Bowl- 
ing Green,  the  enemy  were  concentrating 
against  Grant.  He  claimed  that  it  was  bad 
strategy  for  Buell  to  advance  on  Nashville 
over  broken  bridges  and  bad  roads,  and  this 
point  he  reiterated  with  emphasis.  He  tele- 
graphed on  February  16: 

I  am  still  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  Buell  should 
not  advance  on  Nashville,  but  come  to  the  Cumberland 
with  his  available  forces.  United  to  Grant  we  can  take 
and  hold  Fort  Donelson  and  Clarksville,  and  by  an- 
other central  movement  cut  off  both  Columbus  and 
Nashville.  .  .  .  Unless  we  can  take  Fort  Donelson 
oon  we  shall  have  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy 
on  us.  Fort  Donelson  is  the  turning-point  of  the  war, 
and  we  must  take  it,  at  whatever  sacrifice. 

But.  his  appeal  was  unavailing.  McClellan 
took  sides  with  Buell,  insisting  that  to  occupy 
Nashville  would  be  most  decisive.  Buell  had, 
ed,  ordered  Nelson's  division  to  go  to  the 
help  of  Grant;  but  in  the  conflict  of  his  own 
doubts  and  intentions  the  orders  had  been  so 
tardy  that  Nelson's  embarkation  was  only  be- 
ginning on  the  day  when  Donelson  surren- 
dered. McClellan 's  further  conditional  order 
to  Buell,  to  help  Grant  if  it  were  necessary,  of- 

*  The  following  is  the  force  in  the  whole  of  the  late 
Department  of  the  Ohio,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained at  present:  92  regiments  infantry,  60,882  for 
duty;   79,3  ate,  present  and  absent.     11  regi- 

ments, 1  bal  and  7  detached   companies  cavalry, 

9222  for  duty;  11,496  aggregate,  present  and  absent. 
28  field  and  2  siege  batteries,  3368  for  duty;  3953 
aggregate,  present  and  absent.  [Buell  to  Thomas,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1862.    War  Records.] 


fered  a  yet  more  distant  prospect  of  succor. 
If  the  siege  of  Donelson  had  been  prolonged, 
assistance  from  these  directions  would  of 
course  have  been  found  useful.  In  the  actual 
state  of  facts,  however,  they  show  both  Buell 
and  McClellan  incapable,  even  under  con- 
tinued pressure,  of  seizing  and  utilizing  the 
fleeting  chances  of  war  which  so  often  turn 
the  scale  of  success,  and  which  so  distinctly 
call  out  the  higher  quality  of  military  leader- 
ship. 

Amidst  the  sluggish  counsels  of  commanders 
of  departments,  the  energy  of  Grant  and  the 
courage  and  intrepidity  of  his  raw  Western 
soldiers  had  already  decided  one  of  the  great 
crises  of  the  war.  Grant  had  announced  to 
Halleck  that  he  would  storm  Fort  Donelson 
on  the  8th  of  February,  but  he  failed  to  count 
one  of  the  chances  of  delay.  "  I  contemplated 
taking  Fort  Donelson  to-day  with  infantry 
and  cavalry  alone,"  reported  he,  "  but  all  my 
troops  may  be  kept  busily  engaged  in  saving 
what  we  now  have  from  the  rapidly  rising 
waters."!  This  detention  served  to  change 
the  whole  character  of  the  undertaking.  If 
he  could  have  marched  and  attacked  on  the 
8th,  he  would  have  found  but  6000  men  in 
the  fort,  which  his  own  troops  largely  outnum- 
bered; as  it  turned  out,  the  half  of  Johnston's 
army  sent  from  Bowling  Green  and  other 
points,  conducted  by  Generals  Pillow,  Floyd, 
and  Buckner,  arrived  before  the  fort  was  in- 
vested, increasing  the  garrison  to  an  aggregate 
of  17,000  and  greatly  extending  the  lines  of 
rifle-pits  and  other  defenses.  J  This  presented 
an  altogether  different  and  more  serious  prob- 
lem. The  enemy  before  Grant  was  now,  if 
not  superior,  at  least  equal  in  numbers,  and 
had  besides  the  protection  of  a  large  and  well- 
constructed  earth-work,  armed  with  seventeen 
heavy  and  forty-eight  field-guns.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  changed  aspect  of  affairs  was 
not  immediately  known  to  him;  if  it  was,  he 
depended  on  the  reinforcements  which  Hal- 
leck had  promised,  and  which  soon  began  to 
arrive.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  he 
started  on  his  march,  with  the  divisions  of 
McClernand  and  Smith,  numbering  15,000. 
At  noon  they  were  within  two  miles  of  Donel- 
son. That  afternoon  and  all  the  following  day, 
February  13,  were  occupied  in  driving  in  the 
rebel  pickets,  finding  the  approaches,  and 
drawing  the  lines  of  investment  around  the 

t  Grant  to  Cullum,  February  8,  1862.  War  Rec- 
ords. 

t  General  Grant's  estimate  of  the  Confederate  forces 
is  21,000.  He  says  he  marched  against  the  fort  with 
but  15,000,  but  that  he  received  reinforcements  be- 
fore the  attack,  and  their  continued  arrival  had,  at 
the  time  of  the  surrender,  increased  his  army  to  about 
27,000.  Grant,  "  Personal  Memoirs,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  299 
and  315. 
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fort.  A  gallant  storming  assault  by  four  Illi- 
nois regiments  upon  one  of  the  rebel  batteries 
was  an  exciting  incident  of  the  afternoon's 
advance,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

To  understand  the  full  merit  of  the  final 
achievement,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
siege  of  Donelson  was  thus  begun  must  be 
briefly  mentioned.  The  principal  fort,  or  earth- 
work which  bore  the  military  name,  lay  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River,  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  little  town  of  Dover.  The 
fort  occupied  the  terminal  knoll  of  a  high 
ridge  ending  in  the  angle  between  the  river 
and  the  mouth  of  Hickman  Creek.  This  main 
work  consisted  of  two  batteries  of  heavy  guns, 
primarily  designed  to  control  the  river  navi- 
gation. But  when  General  Johnston  resolved 
to  defend  Nashville  at  Donelson  and  gathered 
an  army  of  17,000  men  for  the  purpose,  the 
original  fort  and  the  town  of  Dover,  and  all 
the  intervening  space,  were  inclosed  by  a  long, 
irregular  line  of  rifle-pits  connecting  more  sub- 
stantial breastworks  and  embankments  on  the 
favorable  elevations,  in  which  field-batteries 
were  planted;  the  whole  chain  of  intrench- 
ments,  extending  from  Hickman  Creek  on  the 
north  till  it  inclosed  the  town  of  Dover  on 
the  south,  having  a  total  length  of  about  two 
and  a  half  miles.  Outside  the  rifle-pits  were 
the  usual  obstructions  of  felled  trees  and 
abatis,  forming  an  interlacing  barrier  difficult 
to  penetrate. 

The  Union  troops  had  had  no  fighting  at 
Fort  Henry ;  at  that  place  the  gun-boats  had 
done  the  whole  work.  The  debarkation  on 
the  Tennessee,  the  reconnaissance,  the  march 
towards  Donelson,  the  picket  skirmishing 
during  the  12th  and  13th,  had  only  been  such 
as  to  give  them  zest  and  exhilaration.  When, 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  march  began, 
the  weather  was  mild  and  agreeable ;  but  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  while  the  army  was 
stretching  itself  cautiously  around  the  rebel  in- 
trenchments,  the  thermometer  suddenly  went 
down,  a  winter  storm  set  in  with  rain,  snow, 
sleet,  ice,  and  a  piercing  north-west  wind, 
that  made  the  men  lament  the  imprudence 
they  had  committed  in  leaving  overcoats 
and  blankets  behind.  Grant's  army  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  Western  regiments  ;  fifteen 
from  the  single  State  of  Illinois,  and  a  further 
aggregate  of  seventeen  from  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Iowa. 
Some  of  these  regiments  had  seen  guerrilla 
fighting  in  Missouri,  some  had  been  through 
the  battle  of  Belmont,  but  many  were  new  to 
the  privations  and  dangers  of  an  active  cam- 
paign. Nearly  all  the  officers  came  from  civil 
life;  but  a  common  thought,  energy,  and  will 
animated  the  whole  mass.  It  was  neither  dis- 
cipline nor  mere  military  ambition ;    it  was 


patriot  work  in  its  noblest  and  purest  form. 
They  had  left  their  homes  and  varied  peaceful 
occupations  to  defend  the  Government  and 
put  down  rebellion.  They  were  in  the  flush 
and  exaltation  of  a  common  heroic  impulse : 
in  such  a  mood,  the  rawest  recruit  was  as 
brave  as  the  oldest  veteran ;  and  in  this  spirit 
they  endured  hunger  and  cold,  faced  snow 
and  ice,  held  tenaciously  the  lines  of  the  si 
climbed  without  flinching  through  the  tangled 
abatis,  and  advanced  into  the  deadly  fire  from 
the  rifle-pits  with  a  purpose  and  a  devotion 
never  excelled  by  soldiers  of  any  nation  or 
epoch. 

Flag-Officer  Foote,  with  six  gun-boats,  ar- 
rived the  evening  of  the  13th;  also  six  regi- 
ments sent  by  water.  Fort  Henry  had  been 
reduced  by  the  gun-boats  alone,  and  it  was 
resolved  first  to  try  the  effect  of  these  new 
and  powerful  fighting  machines  upon  the 
works  of  Donelson.  Accordingly  on  Friday, 
February  14,  the  assault  was  begun  by  an 
attack  from  the  six  gun-boats.  As  before,  the 
situation  of  the  fort  enabled  the  four  iron- 
clads to  advance  up-stream  towards  the  bat- 
teries, the  engines  holding  them  steadily 
against  the  swift  current,  presenting  their 
heavily  plated  bows  as  a  target  for  the  enemy. 
The  attack  had  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  iron-clads  were  within  400  yards  of  the 
rebel  embankments,  the  heavy  armor  was 
successfully  resisting  the  shot  and  shell  from 
the  fort,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  slackening, 
indicating  that  the  water-batteries  were  be- 
coming untenable,  when  two  of  the  gun-boats 
were  suddenly  disabled  and  drifted  out  of  the 
fight,  one  having  her  wheel  carried  away,  and 
the  other  her  tiller-ropes  damaged. 

These  accidents,  due  to  the  weakness  and 
exposure  of  the  pilot-houses,  compelled  a  ces- 
sation of  the  river  attack  and  a  withdrawal 
of  the  gun-boats  for  repairs,  and  gave  the 
beleaguered  garrison  corresponding  exulta- 
tion and  confidence.  Flag-Officer  Foote  had 
been  wounded  in  the  attack,  and  deeming 
it  necessary  to  take  his  disabled  vessels  tem- 
porarily back  to  Cairo,  he  requested  Grant  to 
visit  him  for  consultation.  Grant  therefore 
went  on  board  one  of  the  gun-boats  before 
dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  and  it  was 
arranged  between  the  commanders  that  he 
should  perfect  his  lines  and  hold  the  fort  in 
siesfe  until  Foote  could  return  from  Cairo  to 
assist  in  renewing  the  attack. 

During  all  this  time  there  had  been  a  fluc- 
tuation of  fear  and  hope  in  the  garrison  —  from 
the  repulse  of  McClernard's  assault  on  the 
1 3th,  the  prompt  investment  of  the  fort,  the  gun- 
boat attack  and  its  repulse.  There  was  want 
of  harmony  between  Floyd.  Pillow,  and  Buck- 
ner,  the  three  commanders  within  the  fort. 
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Prior  to  the  gun-boat  attack  a  bold  sortie  was 

resolved  upon,  which  project  was,  however, 

.  loned  through  the  orders  or  non-compli- 

of  Pillow.    That  night  the  second  council 

of  war  determined  to  make  a  serious  effort  to 

extricate  the  garrison.    At  6  o'clock  on  the 

morning  of  the   15th  the  divisions  of  Pillow 

and  Buckner  moved  out  to  attack   McCler- 

l's  division,  imd  if  possible  open  an  avenue 

01  retreat  by  the  road  running  southward  from 

!)  >ver  to  Charlotte.     The  Confederates  made 

attack  not  only  with  spirit  but  with  su- 

•r  numbers.    Driving  back  McClernand's 

..  they  were  by  1  r  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 

incomplete  possession  of  the  coveted  Charlotte 

roa  1.    lUickner,  who  simultaneously  attacked 

McClernand's  left,  did  not  fare  so  well.    He 

repulsed,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  the 

intrenchments  from  which  he  had  issued.    At 

this    critical   point   Grant  returned   from  his 

visit  to  Foote.    What  he  found  and  what  he 

did  is  stated  with  brevity  in  the  message  he 

h  istily  sent  back: 

If  all  the  gun-boats  that  can  will  immediately  make 
their  appearance  to  the  enemy  it  may  secure  us  a  victory. 
Otherwise  all  may  be  defeated.  A  terrible  conflict  en- 
sued in  my  absence,  which  has  demoralized  a  portion 
of  my  command,  and  I  think  the  enemy  is  much  more 
-  1.  If  the  gun-boats  do  not  show  themselves,  it  will 
reassure  the  enemy  and  still  further  demoralize  our 
-.  I  must  order  a  charge,  to  save  appearances. 
I  do  not  expect  the  gun-boats  to  go  into  action,  but 
to  make  appearance  and  throw  a  few  shells  at  long 
range.* 

In  execution  of  the  design  here  announced, 
Grant  sent  an  order  to  General  C.  F.  Smith, 
commanding  the  second  division,  who  held 
the  extreme  left  of  the  investing  line,  to  storm 
the  intrenchments  in  front  of  him.  His  men 
had  as  yet  had  no  severe  fighting,  and  now 
went  forward  enthusiastically  to  their  allotted 
task,  earning  an  important  outwork  with  im- 
petuous gallantry.  Learning  of  his  success, 
Lt  in  turn  ordered  forward  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  his  force  under  Wallace  and  Mc- 
Clernand.  This  order  was  also  executed  during 
the  afternoon,  and  by  nightfall  the  whole  of 
)  ound  lost  by  the  enemy's  morning  attack 
filly  regained.  There  is  a  conflict  of  tes- 
timony about  the  object  of  the  attack  of  the 
enemy.  Buckner  says  it  was  to  effect  the  im- 
medi  pe  of  the   garrison;   Pillow  says 

he  had  no  such  understanding,  and  that  neither 
he  nor  any  one  else  made  preparation  for  de- 
parture. The  opportunity,  therefore,  which  his 
division  had  during  the  forenoon  to  retire  by 
the  open  road  to  Charlotte  was  not  improved. 
By  evening  the  chance  was  gone,  for  the  Fed- 
erals had  once  more  closed  that  avenue  of 
escape. 
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During  the  night  of  the  15th,  the  Confed- 
erate commanders  met  in  council  to  decide 
what  they  should  do.  Buckner,  the  junior, 
very  emphatically  gave  the  others  to  under- 
stand that  the  situation  of  the  garrison  was 
desperate,  and  that  it  would  require  but  an 
hour  or  two  of  assault  on  the  next  morning 
to  capture  his  portion  of  the  defenses.  Such  a 
contingency  left  them  no  practical  alternative. 
Floyd  and  Pillow,  however,  had  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  personal  danger  they  would  be  in 
from  the  Government  if  they  permitted  them- 
selves to  become  prisoners,  and  made  known 
their  great  solicitude  to  get  away.  An  agree- 
ment was  therefore  reached  through  which 
Floyd,  the  senior  general,  first  turned  over  his 
command  to  Pillow;  then  Pillow,  the  second 
in  command,  in  the  same  way  relinquished 
his  authority  to  Buckner,  the  junior  general. 
This  formality  completed,  Floyd  and  Pillow 
made  hasty  preparations,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  arrival  of  a  rebel  steamer  boarded  it, 
with  their  personal  followers,  during  the  night, 
and  abandoned  the  fort  and  its  garrison. 

As  usual,  the  active  correspondents  of  West- 
ern newspapers  were  with  the  expedition, 
and  through  their  telegrams  something  of  the 
varying  fortunes  of  the  Kentucky  campaign 
and  the  Donelson  siege  had  become  known 
to  the  country,  while  President  Lincoln  at 
Washington  gleaned  still  further  details  from 
the  scattering  official  reports  which  came  to 
the  War  Department  through  army  channels. 
His  urgent  admonitions  to  Buell  and  Halleck 
in  the  previous  month  to  bring  about  efficient 
cooperation  have  already  been  related.  The 
new  and  exciting  events  again  aroused  his 
most  intense  solicitude,  and  prompted  him  to 
send  the  following  suggestion  by  telegraph  to 
Halleck : 

You  have  Fort  Donelson  safe,  unless  Grant  shall  be 
overwhelmed  from  outside,  to  prevent  which  latter 
will,  I  think,  require  all  the  vigilance,  energy,  and  skill 
of  yourself  and  Buell,  acting  in  full  cooperation.  Co- 
lumbus will  not  get  at  Grant,  but  the  force  from  Bowl- 
ing Green  will.  They  hold  the  railroad  from  Bowling 
Green  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Donelson,  with 
the  bridge  at  Clarksville  undisturbed.  It  is  unsafe  to 
rely  that  they  will  not  dare  to  expose  Nashville  to 
Buell.  A  small  part  of  their  force  can  retire  slowly  to- 
wards Nashville,  breaking  up  the  railroad  as  they  go, 
and  keep  Buell  out  of  that  city  twenty  days.  Mean- 
time Nashville  will  be  abundantly  defended  by  forces 
from  all  South  and  perhaps  from  here  at  Manassas. 
Could  not  a  cavalry  force  from  General  Thomas  on 
the  Upper  Cumberland  dash  across,  almost  unresisted, 
and  cut  the  railroad  at  or  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee? 
In  the  midst  of  a  bombardment  at  Fort  Donelson,  why 
could  not  a  gun-boat  run  up  and  destroy  the  bridge  at 
Clarksville?  Our  success  or  failure  at  Fort  Donelson 
is  vastly  important,  and  I  beg  you  to  put  your  soul  in 
the  effort.    I  send  a  copy  of  this  to  Buell. 

Before  this  telegram  reached  its  destination, 
the  siege  of  Donelson  was  terminated. 
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On  Sunday  morning,  the  16th  of  February, 
when  the  troops  composing  the  Federal  line 
of  investment  were  preparing  for  a  final  as- 
sault, a  note  came  from  Buckner  to  Grant, 
proposing  an  armistice  to  arrange  terms  of 
capitulation.  The  language  of  Grant's  reply 
served  to  crown  the  fame  of  his  achievement : 

Yours  of  this  date,  proposing  armistice  and  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  settle  terms  of  capitulation, 
is  just  received.  No  terms  except  unconditional  and 
immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to 
move  immediately  upon  your  works. 

His  resolute  phrase  gained  him  a  prouder 
title  than  was  ever  bestowed  by  knightly 
accolade.  Thereafter,  the  army  and  the  coun- 
try, with  a  fanciful  play  upon  the  initials  of 
his  name,  spoke  of  him  as  "  Unconditional 
Surrender  Grant."  Buckner  had  no  other 
balm  for  the  sting  of  his  defeat  than  to  say 
that  Grant's  terms  were  ungenerous  and  un- 
chivalric,  but  the  necessity  compelled  him  to 
accept  them.  That  day  Grant  was  enabled 
to  telegraph  to  Halleck : 

We  have  taken  Fort  Donelson  and  from  12,000  to 
15,000  prisoners,  including  Generals  Buckner  and 
Bushrod   R.   Johnson ;    also   about  20,000  stand   of 
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arms,  48  pieces  of  artillery,  17  heavy  guns,  from  2000 
to  4000  horses,  and  large  quantities   of  comm 

stores. 

By  this  brilliant  and  important  victory 
Grant's  fame  sprang  suddenly  into  full  and 
universal  recognition.  Congress  was  in  session 
at  Washington ;  his  personal  friend  and  repre- 
sentative, Hon.  Elihu  B.  Washburne;  member 
from  the  Galena  district  of  Illinois,  lost  no 
time  in  proposing  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
Grant  and  his  army,  which  was  voted  without 
delay  and  with  generous  gratitude.  With  even 
more  heartiness,  President  Lincoln  nominated 
him  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  the  Sen- 
ate at  once  confirmed  the  appointment.  The 
whole  military  service  felt  the  inspiring  event. 
Many  of  the  colonels  in  Grant's  army  were 
made  brigadier-generals;  and  promotion  ran, 
like  a  quickening  leaven,  through  the  whole 
organization.  Halleck  also  reminded  the 
Government  of  his  desire  for  larger  power. 
"  Make  Buell,  Grant,  and  Pope  major-generals 
of  volunteers,"  he  telegraphed  the  day  after 
the  surrender,  "and  give  me  command  in  the 
West.  I  ask  this  in  return  for  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson." 
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SEAL  OF  THE    SEE   OF    LINCOLN. 


'O  man  by  taking  thought 
can  add  a  cubit  to  his 
stature,  but  dignity  of  car- 
riage and  a  masterful  air 
may  accomplish  many 
inches  ;  —  the  yard-stick 
bears  false  witness  to  a 
Louis  Quatorze,  a  Napo- 
leon, or  a  Nelson.  And  as 
it  is  with  men,  so  it  is  with 
cities.  Canterbury  counts 
twenty  thousand  souls  and  looks  small,  weak, 
and  rural.  Lincoln  counts  only  a  few  thousand 
more,  but,  domineering  on  its  hill-top,  makes  so 
brave  a  show  of  municipal  pride,  has  so  trucu- 
lent an  air  and  attitude,  that  no  tourist  thinks 
to  patronize  it  as  a  mere  provincial  town.  It  is  a 
city  to  his  eye;  and  the  greatness  of  its  church 
simply  accentuates  the  fact.  Canterbury's  ca- 
thedral almost  crushes  Canterbury,  asleep  in 
its  broad  vale.  Durham's  rock-borne  minster 
projects  so  boldly  from  the  town  behind  it  that 
it  still  seems  what  it  really  was  in  early  years  — 


at  once  the  master  of  Durham  and  its  bulwark 
against  aggression.  But  Lincoln's  church, 
though  quite  as  big  and  as  imperial  as  the 
others,  seems  but  the  crown  and  finish  of  the 
city  which  bears  it  aloft  in  a  close,  sturdy 
grasp.  Like  Durham  cathedral,  it  stands  on  a 
promontory  beneath  which  runs  a  river.  But 
the  hill  is  very  much  higher,  and  the  town, 
instead  of  spreading  away  behind  the  church, 
tumbles  steeply  down  the  hill  and  far  out  be- 
yond the  stream.  Here  for  the  first  time  in 
England  we  feel  as  we  almost  always  do  in 
continental  countries  —  not  that  the  cathedral 
church  has  gathered  a  city  about  it,  but  that 
the  city  has  built  a  cathedral  church  for  its 
own  glory  and  profit. 


In  truth,  the  importance  of  Lincoln  as  a 
town  long  antedates  its  importance  as  an  ec- 
clesiastical center.  We  cannot  read  far  enough 
back  in  its  history  to  find  a  record  of  its  birth. 
When  the  Romans  came  —  calling  it  Lmdum 
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.  making  it  mark  the  meeting-place  of 
two  of  their  great  roads,  and  fortifying  it  as 
one  of  their  chief  stations  —  a  British  town 
s  already  lying  a  little  to  the  northward 
of  the  snot  they  chose.  After  their  departure 
the  coming  of  the  English,  Lindum  flour- 
ished again,  and  still  more  conspicuously 
when  the  Danes  took  and  kept  it.  At  the  ad- 
vent of  William  the  Norman  it  was  one  of  the 
i  '.iicf  towns  in  England,  ruled  in  almost 
entire  independence  by  a  Danish  oligarchy 
of  twelve  hereditary  "  lawmen,"  and  con- 
taining 1 150  inhabited  houses,  many  of 
them  mansions  aecording  to  the  standard  of 
the  age.  William  came  from  the  north  after 
his  eonquest  of  York  and  probably  entered 
by  that  Roman  gate- way  which  still  stands 
not  far  from  the  cathedral;  and  with  his 
coming  began  a  new  and  yet  more  prosper- 
ous era  for  the  town.    In  one  corner  of  the 
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Roman  inclosure  a  great 
le  soon  began 
to  rear  its  walls,  and  in 
another  corner  the  first 
Norman  bishop  laid  the 
fo  mdations  of  a  vast  ca- 
thedral church. 

This    part    of    England 
had    received    the    gospel 


from  Paulinus,  the  famous  archbishop  of  the 
north,  and  was  at  first  included  in  the  wide 
diocese  of  Lichfield.  In  678  a  new  see  was 
formed  which  was  called  of  Lindsey  after  the 
province,  or  of  Sidnacester  after  the  episco- 
pal town  —  probably  the  modern  town  of 
Stow.  Two  years  later  it  was  divided,  an- 
other chair  being  set  up  at  Leicester.  About 
the  year  870  this  chair  was  removed  to  Dor- 
chester, and  hither  about  950  the  chair  of 
Sidnacester  was  likewise  brought.  When  the 
Normans  took  control  the  chief  place  of  the 
united  sees  was  changed  again,  Lincoln  being 
chosen  because  of  that  dominant  station  and 
that  civic  importance  which  to  continental 
eyes  seemed  characteristic  of  the  episcopal 
name. 

11. 

Remigius  was  the  first  Norman  bishop  of 
Dorchester,  the  first  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln ;  and  about  the  year  1075,  "in 
a  place  strong  and  fair,"  he  began 
"  a  strong   and  fair  church  to   the 
Virgin  of  virgins,   which  was  both 
pleasant  to  God's  servants  and,  as 
the  time  required,  invincible  to  his 
enemies  "  ;  and  he  gave  it  in  charge 
to  secular  canons,  although  he  was 
himself  a  Benedictine.   It  was 
injured  by  a  great  fire  in  1 14 ij 
quickly    repaired    by    Bishop 
Alexander  in    the    later 
Norman  style,  and  then 
almost  utterly  destroyed 
in     1 185    by    an    earth- 
quake which  "  split  it  in 
two  from  top  to  bottom." 
Nothing  remains  of  the 
first  cathedral  of  Lincoln 
to-day  except  a  portion 
of  Remigius's  west-front 
(built  into  the  vast  Early- 
English  facade),  and  the 
lower  stages  of  the  west- 
ern   towers,  which,  like 
the  doorways  in  the  front 
itself,  were  parts  of  Alex- 
ander's reconstructions. 

Bishop  Hugh  of  Avalon  or 
of  Burgundy  —  in  the  calendar, 
St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  —  began 
the  present  church,  building  the 
choir,  the  minor  transepts,  and 
a  piece  of  the  great  transepts; 
and  his  immediate  successors, 
by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  had  completed  these 
transepts,  together  with  the 
nave,  the  west  fagade  and  its 
turrets  and    chapels,  the  great 
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made  renders  the  concealment  of  shortcom- 
ings exceptionally  difficult. 

Though  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  write 
a  history  of  Uppingham,  yet  one  episode  in  its 
later  career  it  would  be  wrong  to  leave  untold, 
unique  as  it  is  in  school  history,  and  illustrat- 
ing at  once  the  energy  of  its  masters,  the 
adaptability  of  its  system  to  new  conditions, 
and  the  loyal  confidence  inspired  by  its  man- 
agement. The  record  is  valuable  also  as 
showing  what  may  be  done  by  a  school  in  a 
great  emergency. 

In  the  autumn  of  1875  an  outbreak  of  fever 
took  place  in  the  town  and  the  school,  and 
some  boys  died.  The  school  was  broken  up, 
and  orders  were  given  to  make  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  every  portion  of  the  school 
premises  as  perfect  as  possible,  without  regard 
to  expense.  This  was  done  under  the  special 
direction  of  a  government  engineer,  who  cer- 
tified to  the  completeness  of  the  work.  The 
authorities  of  the  town,  however,  declined  to 
join  in  this  attempt  at  perfect  sanitation. 
When  the  school  reassembled,  after  Christ- 
mas, a  new  outbreak  of  fever  proved  that  till 
everything  was  done  nothing  was  done.  It 
was  a  critical  moment.  Already  it  had  begun 
to  "  rain  "  telegrams  from  anxious  parents.  It 
was  plain  that  in  a  few  days  the  houses  might 
be  empty,  the  large  staff  of  teachers  left  without 
employment  or  means  of  support,  and  the 
grand  results  of  twenty-five  years  of  toil  swept 
away  at  once.  A  bold  step  was  conceived  in 
Mr.  Thring's  resolute  mind.  Once  more  the 
school  was  broken  up  for  a  three-weeks'  holi- 
day.   With  the  boys  went  to  their  parents  an 


intimation  that  after  Easter  the  school  would 
reopen  in  some  place  then  unknown,  but 
which  would  at  least  be  healthy.  Meantime 
search  was  being  made  in  many  directions, 
and  at  length  Borth,  a  small  watering-place 
on  the  Welsh  coast,  was  chosen  as  the  tem- 
porary home  of  the  school.  '1  he  large  sum- 
mer hotel  was  leased,  all  the  spare  space  in  the 
village  cottages  taken,  a  temporary  school- 
room erected,  the  stables  turned  into  a  car- 
pentry, the  coach-house  into  a  gymnasium; 
special  trains  brought  from  Uppingham  the 
household  equipments  for  30  masters,  their 
families,  and  the  300  boys  of  the  school ;  and  on 
April  4,  only  20  days  after  the  site  was  secured, 
the  school  resumed  its  work  on  the  wild  Welsh 
coast,  more  than  100  miles  from  its  forsaken 
home  in  the  Midlands.  The  splendid  faith  of  the 
masters  in  their  own  resources  was  rewarded  by 
a  grand  tribute  of  confidence,  when  out  of  their 
whole  number  it  was  found  that  only  three 
boys  had  failed  to  follow  them  in  this  great 
adventure.  The  three  weeks  of  fierce  race  for 
life  were  followed  by  more  than  a  year  of 
quiet  and  excellent  work  at  Borth,  which 
thenceforth  became  famed  far  and  wide  as 
"  Uppingham  by  the  Sea  ";  and  in  April,  1877, 
the  school  returned  to  its  now  purified  home 
in  Rutland,  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  with  numbers  greater  than  when  it 
left.  Among  all  the  splendid  traditions  of 
English  schools  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  is 
any  which  tells  of  greater  faith,  courage,  and 
loyalty  of  affection  than  does  this  year  of  ad- 
venturous exile  in  the  records  of  Uppingham. 


George  R.  Parkin. 


EDWARD    THRING. 
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HIS  was  a  leader  of  the  sons  of  light, 


Of  winsome  cheer  and  strenuous  command. 
Upon  the  veteran  hordes  of  Bigot-land 
All  day  his  vanguard  spirit,  flaming  bright, 

Bore  up  the  brunt  of  unavailing  fight. 

Then,  with  the  iron  in  his  soul,  one  hand 

Still  on  the  hilt,  he  passed  from  that  slim  band 

Out  through  the  ranks  to  rearward  and  the  night. 

The  day  is  lost,  but  not  the  day  of  days, 
And  ye  his  comrades  in  the  losing  war 
Stand  once  again  for  liberty  and  love ! 

Close  up  the  ranks ;  his  deed  your  deeds  let  praise ! 
Against  the  front  of  dark  where  gleams  one  star. 
Strive  on  to  death  as  this  great  captain  strove '. 


If/iss  Carman. 
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a  powerful  supplement  to 
the  Union  victories  in  Ten- 
nessee, the  military  opera- 
tions west  of  the  Mississippi 
!   River  next  demand  our  at- 
s/^  -^\!*    tendon.    Under  the  vigor- 

*  ous  promptings  of  Halleck 
we  left  the  army  of  General 
Curtis  engaged  in  his  trying  midwinter  cam- 
paign in  south-western  Missouri.  He  made 
ready  with  all  haste  to  comply  with  the  order 
to  "  push  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  end 
the  matter  with  Price."  His  army  obeyed 
every  order  with  cheerful  endurance.  "  They 
contend  with  mud,  water,  and  snow  and  ice 
manfully,"  wrote  Curtis  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary i,  1862,  uand  I  trust  they  will  not  falter 
in  the  face  of  a  more  active  foe."  In  the  same 
spirit  he  encouraged  his  officers : 

The  roads  are  indeed  very  bad,  but  they  are  worse 
for  the  enemy  than  for  us  if  he  attempts  to  retreat. 
.  .  .  The  men  should  help  the  teams  out  of  difficulty 
when  necessary,  and  all  must  understand  that  the  ele- 
ments are  to  be  considered  serious  obstacles,  which 
we  have  to  encounter  and  overcome  in  this  campaign. 
.  .  .  Constant  bad  roads  will  be  the  rule,  and  a  change 
for  the  better  a  rare  exception. 

As  already  remarked,  Price  had  kept  his 
situation  and  numbers  well  concealed.  He 
was  known  to  be  at  Springfield;  but  rumor 
exaggerated  his  force  to  30,000,  and  it  was 
uncertain  whether  he  intended  to  retreat  or 
advance.  Reports  also  came  that  Van  Dorn 
was  marching  to  his  support  with  10,000  men. 
Curtis  kept  the  offensive,  however,  pushing 
forward  his  outposts.  By  the  13th  of  February 
Price  found  his  position  untenable  and  ordered 
a  retreat  from  Springfield.  Since  McCulloch 
would  not  come  to  Missouri  to  furnish  Price 
assistance.  Price  was  perforce  compelled  to  go 
to  Arkansas,  where  McCulloch  might  furnish 
him  protection.  Curtis  pursued  with  vigor. 
':  We  continually  take  cattle,  prisoners,  wag- 
ons, and  arms,  which  they  leave  in  their 
flight,"  he  wrote.  Xenr  the  Arkansas  line 
Price  endeavored  to  make  a  stand  with  his 
rear-guard,  but  without  success.  On  February 
18,  in  a  special  order  announcing  the  recent 
Union  victories  elsewhere,  Curtis  was  able 
to  congratulate  his   own  troops  as   follows : 


You  have  moved  in  the  most  inclement  weather, 
over  the  worst  of  roads,  making  extraordinary  long 
marches,  subsisting  mainly  on  meat  without  salt,  and 
for  the  past  six  days  you  have  been  under  the  fire  of 
the  fleeing  enemy.  You  have  driven  him  out  of  Mis- 
souri, restored  the  Union  flag  to  the  virgin  soil  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  triumphed  in  two  contests. 

The  rebels  were  in  no  condition  to  with- 
stand him,  and  he  moved  forward  to  Cross  Hol- 
low, where  the  enemy  had  hastily  abandoned 
a  large  cantonment  with  extensive  buildings, 
only  a  portion  of  which  they  stopped  to  burn. 
It  was  time  for  Curtis  to  pause.  He  was  240 
miles  from  his  railroad  base  at  Rolla,  where 
he  had  begun  his  laborious  march.  Orders 
soon  came  from  Halleck  not  to  penetrate 
farther  into  Arkansas,  but  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion and  keep  the  enemy  south  of  the  Boston 
Mountains.  "  Hold  your  position,"  wrote 
Halleck,  March  7,  "till  I  can  turn  the  ene- 
my." At  that  date  Halleck  expected  to  make 
a  land  march  along  what  he  had  decided  to 
be  the  central  strategic  line  southward  from 
Fort  Donelson,  turn  the  enemy  at  Memphis, 
and  compel  the  Confederate  forces  to  evacu- 
ate the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  down  to  that 
point. 

There  was,  however,  serious  work  yet  in 
store  for  Curtis.  To  obviate  the  jealousies  and 
bickerings  among  Trans-Mississippi  Confed- 
erate commanders  the  Richmond  authorities 
had  combined  the  Indian  Territory  with  por- 
tions of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  in 
the  Trans- Mississippi  District  of  Department 
No.  II.,  and  had  sent  Major-General  Earl 
Van  Dorn  to  command  the  whole.  His  letters 
show  that  he  went  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
brilliant  anticipations.  He  did  not  dream  of 
being  kept  on  the  defensive.  He  called  for 
troops  from  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
and  ordered  the  armies  of  McCulloch  and 
Mcintosh,  and  Pike  with  his  Indian  regiments, 
to  join  him.  From  these  various  sources  he 
hoped  to  collect  a  force  of  from  30,000  to 
40,000  men  at  Pocahontas,  Arkansas.  Un- 
aware that  Price  was  then  retreating  from 
Springfield,  he  wrote  to  that  commander,  un- 
der date  of  February  14,  proposing  a  quick 
and  secret  march  against  St.  Louis,  which  he 
hoped  to  capture  by  assault.  Holding  that 
city  would  soon  secure  Missouri  and  relieve 
Johnston,  seriously  pressed  in  Tennessee.   He 
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would  not  wait  to  prepare,  but  would  adopt 
the  style  of  frontier  equipment  and  supply  : 

Flour,  salt,  and  a  little  bacon  in  our  wagons,  and 
beef  cattle  driven  with  us,  should  be  our  commissariat. 
Grain-bags  to  contain  two  days'  rations  of  corn,  to  be 
carried  on  our  troopers'  saddles,  and  money  our  pay- 
master's department,  and  sufficient  ammunition  our 
ordnance  department. 

But  he  did  not  have  time  enough  to  ex- 
temporize even  this  haversack  campaign  :  he 
found  his  base  of  supplies  menaced  from  the 
north-east,  and  information  soon  followed  that 
Price  was  flying  in  confusion  from  the  north- 
west. Ten  days  later  we  find  him  writing  to 
Johnston : 

Price  and  McCulloch  are  concentrated  at  Cross 
Hollow.  .  .  .  Whole  force  of  enemy  [Union]  from 
35,000  to  40,000  ;  ours  about  20,000.  Should  Pike  be 
able  to  join,  our  forces  will  be  about  26,000.  I  leave 
this  evening  to  go  to  the  army,  and  will  give  battle,  of 
course,  if  it  does  not  take  place  before  I  arrive.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  result.   If  I  succeed,  I  shall  push  on. 

Van  Dorn  found  the  Confederate  forces 
united  in  the  Boston  Mountains,  fifty-five 
miles  south  of  Sugar  Creek,  to  which  point 
Curtis  had  retired  for  better  security.  He  im- 
mediately advanced  with  his  whole  force,  at- 
tacking the  Union  position  on  the  6th  of 
March.  On  the  7th  was  fought  the  principal 
contest,  known  as  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge, 
or  Elkhorn  Tavern.  As  usual,  rumor  exag- 
gerated the  forces  on  both  sides.  By  the 
official  reports  it  appears  that  Van  Dorn's 
available  command  numbered  16,000.  The 
Union  troops  under  Curtis  numbered  only 
about  10,500;  but  they  had  the  advantage  of 
a  defensive  attitude  and  gained  a  complete 
victory,  to  which  the  vigilance  and  able 
strategy  of  the  Union  commander  effectively 
contributed.  Generals  McCulloch,  Mcintosh, 
and  other  prominent  rebel  officers  were  killed 
early  in  the  action,  and  Van  Dorn's  right 
wing  was  shattered. 

The  diminished  and  scattered  forces  of  Van 
Dorn,  retreating  by  different  routes  from  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  were  not  again  wholly 
united.  Pike  was  ordered  to  conduct  his  In- 
dian regiments  back  to  the  Indian  Territory 
for  local  duty.  The  main  remnant  of  the  Con- 
federate army  followed  Van  Dorn  to  the  east- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Pocahontas,  where 
he  proposed  to  reorganize  it,  to  resume  the 
offensive.  Halleck,  cautioning  Curtis  to  hold 
his  position  and  keep  well  on  his  guard,  speaks 
of  Van  Dorn  as  a  "  vigilant  and  energetic  of- 
ncer";  and  Van  Dorn's  language  certainly 
indicates  activity,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  discretion  it  betrays.  He  had  hardly 
shaken  from  his  feet  the  dust  of  his  rout 
at  Pea  Ridge  when  he  again  began  writing 
that  he  contemplated  relieving  the  stress  of 
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Confederate  disaster  in  Tennessee  by  attempt- 
ing to  capture  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp  project  that  had  by  turns  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  all  the  Confederate  command- 
ers in  the  Mississippi  Valley;  or,  as  another 
scheme,  perhaps  a  mere  prelude  to  this,  he 
would  march  eastward  against  Pope  and  1 
the  siege  of  New  Madrid,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  This  brings  us  to  a  narrative 
of  events  at  that  point. 

With  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  the  rebel 
stronghold  at  Columbus  had  become  useless. 
Its  evacuation  soon  followed  (March  2,  1862), 
and  the  Confederates  immediately  turned  their 
attention  to  holding  the  next  barrier  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  This  was  at  a  point  less 
than  one  hundred  miles  below  Cairo,  where 
the  Father  of  Waters  makes  two  large  bends, 
which,  joined  together,  lie  like  a  reversed  let- 
ter S  placed  horizontally.  At  the  foot  of  this 
first  bend  lay  Island  No.  10  ;*  from  there  the 
river  flows  northward  to  the  town  of  New- 
Madrid,  Missouri,  passing  which  it  resumes 
its  southward  flow.  The  country  is  not 
only  flat,  as  the  bend  indicates,  but  it  is  en- 
compassed in  almost  all  directions  by  nearly 
impassable  swamps  and  bayous.  Island  No. 
10,  therefore,  and  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, seemed  to  offer  unusual  advantages 
to  bar  the  Mississippi  with  warlike  obstruc- 
tions. As  soon  as  the  evacuation  of  Colum- 
bus was  determined  upon,  all  available  rebel 
resources  and  skill  were  concentrated  here. 
The  island,  the  Tennessee  shore  of  the  river, 
and  the  town  of  New  Madrid  were  all  strongly 
fortified  and  occupied  with  considerable  gar- 
risons—  about  3000  men  at  the  former  and 
some  5000  at  the  latter  place. 

General  Halleck,  studying  the  strategical 
conditions  of  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  with 
tenfold  interest  since  the  victories  of  Grant, 
also  had  his  eye  on  this  position,  and  was  now 
as  eager  to  capture  it  as  the  rebels  were  to  de- 
fend it.  One  of  the  quickest  movements  of  the 
whole  war  ensued.  General  Pope  was  selected 
to  lead  the  expedition,  and  the  choice  was  not 
misplaced.  On  the  22d  of  February,  six  days 
after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  Pope 
landed  at  the  town  of  Commerce,  Missouri,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  with  140  men.  On  the 
28th  he  was  on  the  march  at  the  head  of  10.000. 
who  had  been  sent  him  in  the  interim  from 
St.  Louis  and  Cairo.  On  the  3d  oi  March,  at 
1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  appeared  before 
the  town  of  New  Madrid  with  his  whole  force, 
to  which  further  reenforcements  were  soon 
added,  raising  his  army  to  about  20,000.  It 
would  have  required  but  a  few  hours  to  cap- 

*  See  communication  from  John  Banvard  in  u  Open 
Letters"  of  this  number  of  The  Century. — Editor. 
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aire  the  place  by  assault  ;  but  the  loss  of  life 
would  have  been  great  and  the  sacrifice  virt- 
ually useless.  It  was  the  season  of  the  early 
spring  floods ;  the  whole  country  was  sub- 
merged, and  the  great  river  was  at  a  very 
high  stage  between  its  levees.  In  addition  to 
irth-works  and  its  garrison.  New  Madrid 
was  guarded  by  a  fleet  of  eight  rebel  gun-boats 
under  command  of  Commodore  George  N. 
Hollins.  The  high  water  floated  these  vessels 
such  an  elevation  that  their  guns  com- 
manded every  part  of  the  town,  and  made 
its  occupation  by  hostile  troops  impossible. 
Had  Pope  entered  with  his  army,  Hollins 
would  have  destroyed  both  town  and  troops 
at  his  leisure. 

Pope  therefore  surrounded  the  place  by 
siege-works  in  which  he  could  protect  his 
men ;  and  sending  a  detachment  to  Point 
Pleasant  on  the  river,  nine  miles  below,  se- 
cured a  lodgment  for  batteries  that  closed 
the  river  to  rebel  transports  and  cut  off  the 
enemy's  reinforcements  and  supplies.  The 
movement  proved  effectual.  Ten  days  later 
March  13,  1862)  the  rebels  evacuated  New 
Madrid,  leaving  everything  behind. 

The  Confederates  now  held  Island  No.  10 
and  the  Tennessee  shore;  but  their  retreat 
was  cut  off  by  the  swamps  beyond  and  Pope's 
batteries  below.  The  rebel  gun-boat  flotilla  had 
retired  down  the  river.  Pope's  forces  held 
New  Madrid  and  the  Missouri  shore,  but  they 
had  neither  transports  nor  gun-boats,  and  with- 
out these  could  not  cross  to  the  attack.  In 
this  dilemma  Pope  once  more  called  upon 
Officer  Foote  to  bring  the  Union  fleet  of 
gun-boats  down  the  river,  attack  and  silence 
the  batteries  of  Island  No.  to,  and  assist  in 
capturing  the  rebel  army,  which  his  strategy 
shut  in  a  trap. 

Foote,  although  commanding  a  fleet  of  nine 
Union  gun-boats,  objected  that  the  difficulty 
and  risk  were  too  great.  With  all  their  for- 
midable strength  the  gun-boats  had  two  seri- 
defects.  Only  their  bows  were  protected 
avier  iron  plating  so  as  to  be  shot- 
pro  af;  and  their  engines  were  not  strong 
enough  to  back  easily  against  the  powerful 
it  of  the  Mississippi.  In  their  attacks 
on  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  they  had 
fought  up-stream;  when  disabled,  the  mere 
1  thern  out  of  the  enemy's  reach. 
Mississippi  this  was  reversed.  Com- 
1  to  fight  down-stream,  they  would,  if 
disabled,  be  carried  irresistibly  directly  to  the 
enemy.  A  bombardment  at  long  range  from 
both  gun  and  mortar  boats  had  proved  inef- 

*  See  the  article  "Sawing  Out  the  Channel  Above 
Island  No.  10"  by  \.  W.  Bissell  in  "Battles  and  Leaders 

of  the  Civil  War"  (N.  Y. :  The  Century  Co.),  Vol. 
I.,  p.  460. 


fectual  to  silence  the  rebel  batteries.  Pope's 
expedition  seemed  destined  to  prove  fruitless, 
when  a  new  expedient  was  the  occasion  of 
success. 

The  project  of  a  canal  to  turn  Island  No. 
10  was  again  revived.  The  floods  of  the 
Mississippi,  pouring  through  breaks  in  the 
levees,  inundated  the  surrounding  country. 
Colonel  Bissell  of  the  engineer  regiment,  re- 
turning in  a  canoe  with  a  guide  from  his  un- 
successful visit  to  secure  Foote's  cooperation, 
learned  that  a  bayou,  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  ran  irregu- 
larly to  the  south-west  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Island  No.  8,  the  station  of  the  Union  gun- 
boat flotilla,  to  its  junction  with  the  river  at 
New  Madrid,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  An 
open  corn-field  and  an  opening  in  the  woods, 
which  marked  the  course  of  an  old  road,  sug- 
gested to  him  the  possibility  of  connecting 
the  river  with  the  bayou ;  but  between  the  end 
of  the  road  and  the  bayou  lay  a  belt  of  heavy 
timber  two  miles  in  width.*  How  could  he 
get  a  fleet  of  vessels  over  the  ground  thickly 
covered  by  trees  of  every  size,  from  a  sapling 
to  a  forest  veteran  three  feet  in  diameter, 
whose  roots  stood  six  or  seven  feet  under 
water?  Modern  mechanical  appliances  are 
not  easily  baffled  by  natural  obstacles.  Six 
hundred  skillful  mechanics  working  with  the 
aid  of  steam  and  machinery,  and  directed  by 
American  inventive  ingenuity,  brought  the 
wonder  to  pass.  In  a  few  days  Colonel  Bissell 
had  a  line  of  four  light-draught  steamboats 
and  six  coal-barges  f  crossing  the  corn-field 
and  entering  the  open  road.  Great  saws,  bent 
in  the  form  of  an  arc  and  fastened  to  frames 
swinging  on  pivots,  severed  the  tree-trunks  four 
and  a  half  feet  under  water;  ropes,  pulleys,  and 
capstans  hauled  the  encumbering  debris  out 
of  the  path.  In  eight  days  the  amphibious 
fleet  was  in  the  bayou.  Here  were  new  diffi- 
culties— to  clean  away  the  dams  of  accumu- 
lated and  entangled  drift-wood.  In  a  few  days 
more  Bissell's  boats  and  barges  were  ready 
to  emerge  into  the  Mississippi  at  New  Ma- 
drid, but  yet  kept  prudently  concealed.  Two 
gun-boats  were  needed  to  protect  the  trans- 
ports in  crossing  troops.  The  sagacious 
judgment  of  Foote  and  the  heroism  of  his 
subordinates  supplied  these  at  the  opportune 
moment.  Captain  Walke  of  the  Carondelet 
volunteered  to  run  the  batteries  at  Island  No. 
to;  and  now  that  the  risk  was  justified,  the  flag- 
officer  consented.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
April,  after  the  moon  had  gone  down,  the  gun- 
boat Carondelet,  moving  with  as  little  noise  as 

t  The  barges  used  were  coal-barges,  about  eighty  feet 
long  and  twenty  wide,  scow-shaped,  with  both  ends 
alike.  The  sides  were  six  inches  thick,  and  of  solid  tim- 
ber.   [J.  W.  Bissell.    Ibid.  ] 
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possible,  swung  into  the  stream  from  her  moor- 
ings and  started  on  her  perilous  voyage.  It  must 
have  seemed  an  omen  of  success  that  a  sud- 
den thunder-storm  with  its  additional  gloom 
and  noise  came  up  to  aid  the  attempt.  The 
movement  was  unsuspected  by  the  enemy  till, 
by  one  of  frequent  flashes  of  lightning,  the 
rebel  sentries  on  the  earth-works  of  Island 
No.  10  and  the  shore  batteries  opposite  saw 
the  huge  turtle-shaped  river  craft  stand  out  in 
vivid  outline,  to  be  in  a  second  hidden  again 
by  the  dense  obscurity.  Alarm  cries  rang  out, 
musketry  rattled,  great  guns  resounded;  the 
ship  almost  touched  the  shore  in  the  drift  of 
the  crooked  channel.  But  the  Confederate 
guns  could  not  be  aimed  amidst  the  swift  suc- 
cession of  brilliant  flash  and  total  darkness. 
The  rebel  missiles  flew  wild,  and  a  little  after 
midnight  the  Carondelet  lay  unharmed  at  the 
New  Madrid  landing.  Captain  Walke  had 
made  the  first  successful  experiment  in  a  feat 
of  daring  and  skill  that  was  many  times  re- 
peated after  he  had  demonstrated  its  possibility. 

The  gun-boat  Pittsburgh,  also  running  past 
the  rebel  batteries  at  night,  joined  the  Caron- 
delet at  New  Madrid  on  the  morning  of  April 
7,  and  the  problem  of  Pope's  difficulties  was 
solved.  When  he  crossed  his  troops  over  the 
river  by  help  of  his  gun-boats  and  transports, 
formidable  attack  was  no  longer  necessary. 
Island  No.  10  had  surrendered  to  Flag-Officer 
Foote  that  morning,  and  the  several  rebel  gar- 
risons were  using  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
effect  a  retreat  southward.  Pope  easily  inter- 
cepted their  movement :  on  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  received  the  surrender  of  three 
general  officers  and  six  or  seven  thousand 
Confederate  troops. 

As  General  Pope's  victory  had  been  gained 
without  loss  or  demoralization,  he  prepared 
immediately  to  push  his  operations  farther 
south.  "  If  transportation  arrives  to-morrow 
or  next  day,"  telegraphed  Assistant-Secretary 
Scott,  who  was  with  him  at  New  Madrid,  "we 
shall  have  Memphis  within  ten  days."  Hal- 
leck  responded  with  the  promise  of  ten  large 
steamers  to  carry  troops,  and  other  sugges- 
tions indicating  his  approval  of  the  movement 
"  down  the  river."  In  the  same  dispatch  Hal- 
leck  gave  news  of  the  Union  victory  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
announced  his  intention  to  proceed  thither, 
and  asked  Assistant-Secretary  Scott  to  meet 
him  at  Cairo  for  consultation.  The  meeting 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  April,  by  which  time 
Halleck  had  become  more  impressed  with  the 
severity  and  the  perils  of  the  late  battle  on  the 
Tennessee;  for  Scott  asks  the  Washington 
authorities  whether  a  reenforcement  of  20,000 
or  30,000  men  cannot  be  sent  from  the  East 
to  make  good  the  loss.  This  conference  proba- 


bly originated  the  idea  that  soon  interrupted 
the  successful  river  operations,  by  withdraw- 
ing the  army  under  Pope.  Reenforeernents 
could  not  be  spared  from  the  East,  and  Pope's 
army  became  the  next  resource.  J- or  the  pres- 
ent, however,  there  was  a  continuation  of  the 
first  plan.  Pope's  preliminary  orders  for  em- 
barkation were  issued  on  the  10th,  and  on 
the  14th  the  combined  land  and  naval  forces 
which  had  reduced  Island  No.  10  reached 
Fort  Pillow.  Its  works  were  found  to  be  strong 
and  extensive.  The  overflow  of  the  whole 
country  rendered  land  operations  difficult; 
it  was  estimated  that  it  would  require  two 
weeks  to  turn  the  position  and  reduce  the 
works.  Meanwhile  information  was  obtained 
that  Van  Dorn's  rebel  army  from  Arkansas 
was  about  to  reenforce  Beauregard  at  Corinth. 
In  view  of  all  this,  Assistant-Secretary  Scott 
asked  the  question  :  "  If  General  Pope  finds, 
after  careful  examination,  that  he  cannot  cap- 
ture Fort  Pillow  within  ten  days,  had  he  not 
better  reenforce  General  Halleck  immediately, 
and  let  Commodore  Foote  continue  to  block- 
ade below  until  forces  can  be  returned  and 
the  position  be  turned  by  General  Halleck 
beating  Beauregard  and  marching  upon  Mem- 
phis from  Corinth  ?  "  Before  an  answer  came 
from  the  War  Department  at  Washington, 
Halleck,  who  had  for  several  days  been  with 
the  army  on  the  Tennessee  River,  decided  the 
question  for  himself  and  telegraphed  to  Pope 
(April  15),  "  Move  with  your  army  to  this 
place,  leaving  troops  enough  with  Commodore 
Foote  to  land  and  hold  Fort  Pillow,  should 
the  enemy's  forces  withdraw."  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  the  following  suggestion  to  Flag- 
Officer  Foote : 

I  have  ordered  General  Pope's  army  to  this  place, 
but  I  think  you  had  best  continue  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Pillow  ;  and  if  the  enemy  should  abandon  it, 
take  possession  or  go  down  the  river,  as  you  may  deem 
best.  General  Pope  will  leave  forces  enough  to  oc- 
cupy any  fortifications  that  may  be  taken. 

The  plan  was  forthwith  carried  into  effect. 
The  transports,  instead  of  disembarking  Pope's 
troops  to  invest  Fort  Pillow,  were  turned  north- 
ward, and  steaming  up  the  Mississippi  to  Cairo, 
thence  to  Paducah,  and  from  Paducah  up  the 
Tennessee  River,  landed  the  whole  of  Pope's 
army,  except  two  regiments,  at  Pittsburg 
Landing  on  the  22d  of  April. 

The  flotilla  under  Foote  and  the  two  regi- 
ments left  behind  continued  in  front  of  Fort 
Pillow,  keeping  up  a  show  of  attack,  by  a 
bombardment  from  one  of  the  mortar-boats 
and  such  reconnaissances  as  the  little  handful 
of  troops  could  venture,  to  discover,  if  possi- 
ble, some  weak  point  in  the  enemy's  defenses. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Confederates,  watching 
what  they  thought  a  favorable  opportunity, 
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brought  up  eight  oi  their  gun-boats  and  made 
a  spirited  attack  on  the  Union  vessels  on  the 
morning  of  May  10.  In  a  short  combat  two 
o\  the  Union  gun-boats,  which  bore  the  brunt 
o(  the  onset,  were  seriously  disabled,  though 
not  until  they  had  inflicted  such  damage  on 
three  Confederate  vessels  that  they  drifted 
helplessly  out  of  the  fight  ;  after  which  the 
remainder  oi  the  rebel  flotilla  retired  from  the 
encounter.  For  nearly  a  month  after  this  pre- 
liminary gun-boat  battle  the  river  operations, 
though  full  of  exciting  daily  incident,  were 
marked  by  no  important  historical  event. 
Mention,  however,  needs  to  be  here  made  of 
a  change  in  the  control  of  the  Union  fleet. 
Commodore  Foote  had  been  wounded  in  the 
ankle  during  his  attack  on  Fort  Donelson,  and 
his  injury  now  caused  him  so  much  suffering 
and  exhaustion  of  strength  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  command.  He  took 
leave  of  his  flotilla  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Commodore  Charles  H.  Davis, 
who  from  that  time  onward  had  charge  of  the 
gun-boat  operations  on  the  upper  Mississippi. 

THE    SHILOH    CAMPAIGN. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  hastened,  almost 
to  a  panic,  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates 
from  other  points.  By  that  surrender  about 
one-third  of  their  fighting  force  in  Tennessee 
vanished  from  the  campaign,  while  their  whole 
web  of  strategy  was  instantly  dissolved.  The 
full  possession  of  the  Tennessee  River  by  the 
Union  gun-boats  for  the  moment  hopelessly 
divided  the  Confederate  commands,  and  like 
a  flushed  covey  of  birds  the  rebel  generals 
started  on  their  several  lines  of  retreat  with- 
out concert  or  rallying  point.  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  the  department  commander,  moved 
south-east  towards  Chattanooga,  abandoning 
hville  to  its  fate;  while  Beauregard,  left 
to  his  own  discretion  and  resources,  took 
measures  to  effect  the  evacuation  of  Colum- 
bia so  as  to  save  its  armament  and  supplies, 
'lien  proceeded  to  the  railroad  crossings 
of  northern  Mississippi  to  collect  and  organize 
a  new  army. 

It  is  now  evident  that  if  the  Union  forces 
could  have  been  promptly  moved  forward 
in  harmonious  combination,  with  the  facility 
which  the  opening  of  the  Tennessee  River  af- 
forded them,  such  an  advance  might  have 
been  made,  and  such  strategic  points  gained 
and  held,  as  would  have  saved  at  least  an  en- 
tire year  of  campaign  and  battle  in  the  West. 
Unfortunately  this  great  advantage  was  not 
seized,  and  in  the  condition  of  affairs  could 
not  be ;  and  a  delay  of  a  fortnight  or  more  en- 
abled the  insurgents  to  renew  the  confidence 
and  gather  the  forces  to  establish  another  line 


farther  to  the  south,  and  again  to  interpose 
a  formidable  resistance.  One  cause  of  this 
inefficiency  and  delay  of  the  Union  com- 
manders may  be  easily  gleaned  from  the  dis- 
patches interchanged  by  them  within  a  few 
days  succeeding  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson, 
and  which,  aside  from  their  military  bearings, 
form  an  interesting  study  of  human  nature. 

General  Buell,  from  his  comfortable  head- 
quarters at  Louisville,  writes  (February  17, 
1862)  that  since  the  reinforcements  (Nel- 
son's division)  started  by  him  to  assist  at 
Fort  Donelson  are  no  longer  needed,  he  has 
ordered  them  back.  "  The  object  of  both  our 
forces,"  he  continues,  "  is,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  strike  at  the  power  of  the  rebellion 
in  its  most  vital  point  within  our  field.  Nash- 
ville appears  clearly,  I  think,  to  be  that  point." 
He  thought  further  that  heavy  reinforcements 
would  soon  be  thrown  into  it  by  the  rebels.  The 
leisurely  manner  in  which  he  expected  to  strike 
at  this  heart  of  the  rebellion  appears  from 
these  words,  in  the  same  letter : 

To  depend  on  wagons  at  this  season  for  a  large  force 
seems  out  of  the  question,  and  I  fear  it  may  be  two 
weeks  before  I  can  get  a  bridge  over  the  Barren  River, 
so  as  to  use  the  railroad  beyond.  I  shall  endeavor, 
however,  to  make  an  advance  in  less  or  much  force  be- 
fore that  time.    .    .    .    Let  me  hear  your  views. 

Halleck,  at  St.  Louis,  was  agitated  by  more 
rapid  emotions.  Watching  thedistant  and  dan- 
gerous campaign  under  Curtis  in  south-west- 
ern Missouri,  beginning  another  of  mingled 
hazard  and  brilliant  promise  under  Pope  on 
the  Mississippi,  beset  by  perplexities  of  local 
administration,  flushed  to  fever  heat  by  the 
unexpected  success  of  Grant,  his  mind  ran 
forward  eagerly  to  new  prospects.  "  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  present  success,"  he  telegraphed 
Sherman.  "We  must  now  prepare  for  a  still 
more  important  movement.  You  will  not  be 
forgotten  in  this."  But  this  preparation  seems, 
in  his  mind,  to  have  involved  something  more 
than  orders  from  himself. 

Before  he  received  the  news  of  the  surren- 
der of  Fort  Donelson  he  became  seriously 
alarmed  lest  the  rebels,  using  their  river  trans- 
portation, might  rapidly  concentrate,  attack 
Grant  in  the  rear,  crush  him  before  succor  could 
reach  him,  and,  returning  quickly,  be  as  ready 
as  before  to  confront  and  oppose  Buell.  Even 
after  the  surrender  Halleck  manifests  a  con- 
tinuing fear  that  some  indefinite  concentration 
will  take  place,  and  aquick  reprisal  be  executed 
by  a  formidable  expedition  against  Paducah 
or  Cairo.  His  overstrained  appeals  to  Buell 
for  help  do  not  seem  justified  in  the  full  light 
of  history.  An  undertone  of  suggestion  and 
demand  indicates  that  this  urgency,  ostensibly 
based  on  his  patriotic  eagerness  for  success, 
was  not  wholly  free  from  personal  ambition. 
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We  have  seen  how  when  he  heard  of  Grant's 
victory  he  generously  asked  that  Buell,  Grant, 
and  Pope  be  made  major-generals  of  volun- 
teers, and  with  equal  generosity  to  himself 
broadly  added,  "  and  give  me  command  in 
the  West."  He  could  not  agree  with  Buell 
that  Nashville  was  the  most  vital  point  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  West,  and  that  heavy  rebel 
reinforcements  would  be  thrown  into  it  from 
all  quarters  east  and  south.  Halleck  develops 
his  idea  with  great  earnestness  in  replying  to 
that  suggestion  from  Buell.    He  says : 

To  remove  all  questions  as  to  rank,  I  have  asked 
the  President  to  make  you  a  major-general.  Come 
down  to  the  Cumberland  and  take  command.  The 
battle  of  the  West  is  to  be  fought  in  that  vicinity. 
You  should  be  in  it  as  the  ranking  general  in  immedi- 
ate command.  Don't  hesitate.  Come  to  Clarksville 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Say  that  you  will  come,  and  I 
will  have  everything  there  for  you.  Beauregard  threat- 
ens to  attack  either  Cairo  or  Paducah ;  I  must  be 
ready  for  him.  Don't  stop  any  troops  ordered  down 
the  Ohio.  We  wrant  them  all.  You  shall  have  them 
back  in  a  few  days.  Assistant-Secretary  of  War  Scott 
left  here  this  afternoon  to  confer  with  you.  He  knows 
my  plans  and  necessities.  I  am  terribly  hard  pushed. 
Help  me,  and  I  will  help  you.  Hunter  has  acted  nobly, 
generously,  bravely.  Without  his  aid  I  should  have 
failed  before  Fort  Donelson.  Honor  to  him.  We  came 
within  an  ace  of  being  defeated.  If  the  fragments 
which  I  sent  down  had  not  reached  there  on  Sat- 
urday we  should  have  gone  in.  A  retreat  at  one 
time  seemed  almost  inevitable.  All  right  now.  Help 
me  to  carry  it  out.  Talk  freely  with  Scott.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  me  that  you  and  McClellan  did  not  at  last 
accounts  appreciate  the  strait  I  have  been  in.  I  am 
certain  you  will  when  you  understand  it  all.  Help 
me,  I  beg  of  you.  Throw  all  your  troops  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Cumberland.  Don't  stop  any  one  or- 
dered here.  You  will  not  regret  it.  There  will  be 
no  battle  at  Nashville. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Assistant- 
Secretary  Scott,  he  explains  further  : 

I  mean  that  Buell  should  move  on  Clarksville  with 
his  present  column :  there  unite  his  Kentucky  army 
and  move  up  the  Cumberland,  while  I  act  on  the  Ten- 
nessee.    We  should  then  be  able  to  cooperate. 

This  proposal  was  entirely  judicious;  but 
in  Halleck's  mind  it  was  subordinated  to  an- 
other consideration,  namely  :  that  he  should 
exercise  superior  command  in  the  West.  Again 
he  telegraphed  to  McClellan  (February  19), 
"  Give  it  [the  Western  division]  to  me,  and 
I  will  split  secession  in  twain  in  one  month." 
The  same  confidence  is  also  expressed  to  Buell, 
in  a  simultaneous  dispatch  to  Assistant-Secre- 
tary Scott,  who  was  with  Buell.  "  If  General 
Buell  will  come  down  and  help  me  with  all 
possible  haste  we  can  end  the  war  in  the  West 
in  less  than  a  month."  A  day  later  Halleck 
becomes  almost  peremptory  in  a  dispatch  to 
McClellan  :  "  I  must  have  command  of  the 
armies  in  the  West.  Hesitation  and  delay  are 
losing  us  the  golden  opportunity.  Lay  this  be- 
fore the  President  and  Secretary  of  War.  May 
I  assume  the  command  ?  Answer  quickly." 


To  tins  direct  interrogatory  McClellan  re- 
plied in  the  negative.  The  request,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  was  somewhat  presumptuous,  and 
hardly  of  proper  tone  to  find  ready  acquies- 
cence from  a  military  superior.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  was  also  calculated  to  rouse  a 
twofold  instinct  of  jealousy.  Buell  was  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  McClellan,  and  the 
latter  could  not  be  expected  to  diminish  the 
opportunities  or  endanger  the  chances  of  his 
favorite.  But  more  important  yet  was  the 
question  how  this  sudden  success  in  Hal- 
leck's department,  and  the  extension  of  com- 
mand and  power  so  boldly  demanded,  might 
affect  McClellan's  own  standing  and  author- 
ity. He  was  yet  General-in-Chief,  but  the 
Administration  was  dissatisfied  at  his  inaction, 
and  the  President  had  already  indicated,  in 
the  general  war  order  requiring  all  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  to  move  on  the  2 2d  of 
February,  that  his  patience  had  a  limit.  Mc- 
Clellan did  not  believe  that  the  army  under 
his  own  immediate  care  and  command  would 
be  ready  to  fulfill  the  President's  order. 
Should  he  permit  a  rival  to  arise  in  the  West 
and  grasp  a  great  victory  before  he  could 
move  ? 

An  hour  after  midnight  McClellan  answered 
Halleck  as  follows  : 

Buell  at  Bowling  Green  knows  more  of  the  state 
of  affairs  than  you  at  St.  Louis.  Until  I  hear  from 
him  I  cannot  see  necessity  of  giving  you  entire  com- 
mand. I  expect  to  hear  from  Buell  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  do  not  yet  see  that  Buell  cannot  control  his  own 
line.  I  shall  not  lay  your  request  before  the  Secretary 
until  I  hear  definitely  from  Buell. 

Halleck  did  not  feel  wholly  baffled  by  the 
unfavorable  response.  That  day  he  received 
a  dispatch  from  Stanton,  who  said: 

Your  plan  of  organization  has  been  transmitted  to 
me  by  Mr.  Scott  and  strikes  me  very  favorablv,  but 
on  account  of  the  domestic  affliction  of  the  President 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  submit  it  to  him.  The 
brilliant  result  of  the  energetic  action  in  the  West  fills 
the  nation  with  joy. 

Encouraged  by  this  friendly  tone  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Halleck  ventured  a  final 
appeal : 

One  whole  week  has  been  lost  already  by  hesitation 
and  delay.  There  was,  and  I  think  there  still  is.  a  golden 
opportunity  to  strike  a  fatal  blow,  but  I  can't  do  it 
unless  I  can  control  Buell's  army.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  act  as  General  McClellan  dictates  or  to  take 
any  amount  of  responsibility.  To  succeed  we  must  be 
prompt.  I  have  explained  everything  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan and  Assistant-Secretary  Scott.  There  is  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  Give  me  authority  and  I  will  be 
responsible  for  results. 

Doubtless  Halleck  felt  that  the  fates  were 
against  him,  for  the  reply  chilled  his  lingering 
hopes: 

Your  telegram  of  yesterday,  together  with  Mr.  Scott's 
reports,  have  this  morning  been  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
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.  who,  after  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  does 
not  think  any  change  in  the  organization  of  the  army 
or  the  military  departments  at  present  advisable.    He 
expects  you  and  General  Buell  to  cooper- 
ate rally  and  zealously  with  each  other,  and  would  be 
>  know   whether  there  has  been  any  failure  of 
.ration  in  any  particular. 

Mr.  I  .incoln  had  been  watching  by  the  bed- 
side  of  his  dying  son,  and  in  his  overwhelming 
probably  felt  disinclined  to  touch  this 
new  vexation  of  military  selfishness  —  a  class 
of  questions  from  which  he  always  shrank  with 
the  utmost  distaste ;  besides,  we  shall  see  in 
due  time  how  the  President's  momentary  de- 
cision  turned  upon  much  more  comprehensive 
changes  already  in  contemplation. 

Before  McClellan's  refusal  to  enlarge  Hal- 
leek's  command,  he  had  indicated  that  his 
judgment  and  feelings  were  both  with  Buell. 
Tints  he  telegraphed  the  latter  on  February 


Halleck  says  Columbus  reenforced  from  New  Or- 
leans, and  steam  up  on  their  boats  ready  for  move  — 
bly  on  Cairo.  Wishes  to  withdraw  some  troops 
from  Donelson.  I  tell  him  improbable  that  rebels  are 
reenforced  from  New  Orleans  or  attack  Cairo.  Think 
[they]  will  abandon  Columbus.  .  .  .  How  soon  can 
rou  be  in  front  of  Nashville,  and  in  what  force  ? 
What  news  of  the  rebels  ?  If  the  force  in  West  can 
take  Nashville,  or  even  hold  its  own  for  the  present,  I 
hope  to  have  Richmond  and  Norfolk  in  from  three  to 
four  weeks. 

He  sent  a  similar  dispatch  to  Halleck,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  Nashville  as  the  press- 
ing objective  : 

buell  has  gone  to  Bowling  Green.  I  will  be  in  com- 
munication with  him  in  a  few  minutes,  and  we  will 
then  arrange.  The  fall  of  Clarksville  confirms  my 
.  I  think  Cairo  is  not  in  danger,  and  we  must 
now  direct  our  efforts  on  Nashville.  The  rebels  hold 
firm  at  Manassas.  In  less  than  two  weeks  I  shall  move 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  hope  to  be  in  Richmond 
soon  after  you  are  in  Nashville.  I  think  Columbus 
will  be  abandoned  within  a  week.  We  will  have  a 
desperate  battle  on  this  line. 

While  the  three  generals    were  discussing 

high  strategy  and  grand  campaigns  by  tele- 

..  and  probably  deliberating  with  more 

anxiety  the  possibilities  of  personal  fame,  the 

simple   soldiering  of   Grant   and   Foote  was 

ing  some  of  the  problems  that  confused 

cientinc  hypothesis.    They  quietly  occupied 

'  llarksville,  which  the  enemy  abandoned ;  and 

even  while  preparing  to  do  so,  Grant  suggested 

in  his  dispatch  of  February  19,    "If  it  is  the 

•  of  the  general  commanding  department, 

I   can    have    Nashville   on    Saturday  week." 

1  the  suggestion  in  a  dispatch 

I  ebruary  21,  but  the  coveted  permission 

did  not  come  in  time. 

Meanwhile  Buell,  having  gone  to  Bowling 
Green  to  push  forward  his  railroad  bridge,  and 
hearing  of  the  fall  of  Clarksville  and  the  prob- 


able abandonment  of  Nashville,  moved  on  by 
forced  marches  with  a  single  division,  reaching 
the  Cumberland  opposite  the  city  on  the  25th. 
The  enemy  had  burned  the  bridge  and  he 
could  not  cross;  but  almost  simultaneously 
he  witnessed  the  arrival  of  steamboats  bring- 
ing General  Nelson's  division,  which  imme- 
diately landed  and  occupied  the  place.  This 
officer  and  his  troops,  after  several  varying  or- 
ders, were  finally  sent  up  the  Cumberland  to 
Grant,  and  ordered  forward  by  him  to  occupy 
Nashville  and  join  Buell.  It  was  a  curious 
illustration  of  dramatic  justice  that  the  strug- 
gle of  the  generals  over  the  capture  of  the 
place  should  end  in  the  possession  of  Nash- 
ville by  the  troops  of  Buell  under  the  orders 
of  Grant,  whose  name  had  not  once  been 
mentioned  by  the  contending  commanders. 

For  a  few  days  succeeding  the  occupation 
of  Nashville  news  and  rumors  of  what  the 
rebels  were  doing  were  very  conflicting,  and 
none  of  the  Union  commanders  suggested  any 
definite  campaign.  On  February  26  Halleck 
ordered  preparations  for  a  movement  up  either 
the  Tennessee  or  the  Cumberland,  as  events 
might  require;  but  for  two  days  he  could  not 
determine  which.  Finally,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
he  sent  distinct  orders  to  Grant  to  command 
an  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River,  to  de- 
stroy the  railroad  and  cut  the  telegraph  at 
Eastport,  Corinth,  Jackson,  and  Humboldt. 
This  was  to  be,  not  a  permanent  army  ad- 
vance, but  a  temporary  raid  by  gun-boats 
and  troops  on  transports ;  all  of  which,  after 
effecting  what  local  destruction  they  could, 
were  to  return  —  the  whole  movement  being 
merely  auxiliary  to  the  operations  then  in 
progress  against  New  Madrid  and  Island  No. 
10,  designed  to  hasten  the  fall  of  Columbus. 
It  turned  out  that  the  preparations  could  not 
be  made  as  quickly  as  Halleck  had  hoped; 
the  delay  arising,  not  from  the  fault  or  neg- 
lect of  any  officer,  but  mainly  from  the  pre- 
vailing and  constantly  increasing  floods  in 
the  Western  waters,  and  especially  from  dam- 
age to  telegraph  lines  that  seriously  hindered 
the  prompt  transmission  of  communications 
and  orders.  Out  of  this  latter  condition  there 
also  grew  the  episode  of  a  serious  misunder- 
standing between  Halleck  and  Grant,  which 
threatened  to  obscure  the  new  and  brilliant 
fame  which  the  latter  was  earning. 

Only  a  moment  of  vexation  and  ill  temper 
can  account  for  the  harsh  accusation  Halleck 
sent  to  Washington,  that  Grant  had  left  his 
post  without  leave,  that  he  had  failed  to  make 
reports,  that  ne  and  his  army  were  demoral- 
ized by  the  Donelson  victory.  Reply  came 
back  that  generals  must  observe  discipline  as 
well  as  privates.  "  Do  not  hesitate  to  arrest 
him  [Grant]  at  once,"  added  McClellan,  "if 
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the  good  of  the  service  requires  it,  and  place 
C.  F.  Smith  in  command."  Halleck  imme- 
diately acted  on  the  suggestion,  ordered  Grant 
to  remain  at  Fort  Henry,  and  gave  the  pro- 
posed Tennessee  expedition  to  Smith.  Grant 
obeyed,  and  at  first  explained,  with  an  admi- 
rable control  of  temper,  that  he  had  not  been 
in  fault.  Later  on,  however,  feeling  himself 
wronged,  he  several  times  asked  to  be  relieved 
from  duty.  By  this  time  Halleck  was  con- 
vinced that  he  had  unjustly  accused  Grant 
and  as  peremptorily  declined  to  relieve  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  resume  his  former  general 
command.  "  Instead  of  relieving  you,"  he 
added,  "  I  wish  you,  as  soon  as  your  new  army 
is  in  the  field,  to  assume  the  immediate  com- 
mand and  lead  it  on  to  new  victories."  In 
truth,  while  neither  general  had  been  unjust 
by  intention,  both  had  been  blamable  in  con- 
duct. Grant  violated  technical  discipline  in 
leaving  his  command  without  permission; 
Halleck,  with  undue  haste,  preferred  an  accu- 
sation which  further  information  proved  to 
be  groundless.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  both  that 
they  dismissed  the  incipient  quarrel  and  with 
new  zeal  and  generous  confidence  immediately 
joined  in  hearty  public  service. 

While  the  Grant- Halleck  controversy  and 
preparations  for  the  Tennessee  River  expedi- 
tion were  both  still  in  progress,  the  military 
situation  was  day  by  day  slowly  defining  it- 
self, though  as  yet  without  very  specific  ac- 
tion or  conclusion.  Buell,  becoming  satisfied 
that  the  enemy  had  no  immediate  intention 
to  return  and  attack  him  at  Nashville,  inquired 
on  March  3  of  Halleck :  "  What  can  I  do  to 
aid  your  operations  against  Columbus  ?  "  To 
this  Halleck  replied  on  the  4th  with  the  infor- 
mation that  Columbus  had  been  evacuated, 
and  asked,  "  Why  not  come  to  the  Tennessee 
and  operate  with  me  to  cut  Johnston's  line 
with  Memphis,  Randolph,  and  New  Madrid  ?  " 
Without  committing  himself  definitely,  Buell 
answered  on  the  6th,  merely  proposing  that 
they  should  meet  at  Louisville  to  discuss  de- 
tails. Halleck,  however,  unable  to  spare  the 
time,  held  tenaciously  to  his  proposition,  in- 
forming Assistant-Secretary  Scott,  at  Cairo,  of 
the  situation  in  these  words  : 

I  telegraphed  to  General  Buell  to  reenforce  me  as 
strongly  as  possible  at  or  near  Savannah  [Tennessee]. 
Their  line  of  defense  is  now  an  oblique  one,  extending 
from  Island  No.  10  to  Decatur  or  Chattanooga.  Hav- 
ing destroyed  the  railroad  and  bridges  in  his  rear, 
Johnston  cannot  return  to  Nashville.  We  must  again 
pierce  his  center  at  Savannah  or  Florence.  Buell  should 
move  immediately,  and  not  come  in  too  late,  as  he  did 
at  Donelson. 

Feeling  instinctively  that  he  could  get  no 
effective  voluntary  help  from  Buell,  Halleck 
turned  again  to  McClellan,  informing  him  of 
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his  intended  expedition  up  the  Tennessee 
River,  that  he  had  directed  a  landing  to  be 
made  at  Savannah,  that  he  had  sent  intrench- 
ing tools,  and  would  push  forward  reinforce- 
ments as  rapidly  as  possible.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  however,  reporting  the  strength  ol 
Grant's  forces,  he  said:  "You  will  perceive 
from  this  that  without  Buell's  aid  I  am  too 
weak  for  operations  on  the  Tennessee."  '1  lie 
information  received  by  him  during  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  that  Curtis  had  won  a  splen- 
did victory  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  in  Arkan- 
sas made  a  favorable  change  in  his  resources, 
and  he  explains  his  views  and  intentions  to 
McClellan  with  more  confidence  : 

Reserves  intended  to  support  General  Curtis  will 
now  be  drawn  in  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  sent  to  the 
Tennessee.  I  propose  going  there  in  a  few  days.  That 
is  now  the  great  strategic  line  of  the  Western  campaign, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  General  Buell  should  hesitate 
to  reenforce  me.  He  was  too  late  at  Fort  Donelson,  as 
Hunter  has  been  in  Arkansas.  I  am  obliged  to  make 
my  calculations  independent  of  both.  Believe  me,  gen- 
eral, you  make  a  serious  mistake  in  having  three  inde- 
pendent commands  in  the  West.  There  never  will  and 
never  can  be  any  cooperation  at  the  critical  moment; 
all  military  history  proves  it.  You  will  regret  your 
decision  against  me  on  this  point.  Your  friendship 
for  individuals  has  influenced  your  judgment.  Be  it 
so.  I  shall  soon  fight  a  great  battle  on  the  Tennessee 
unsupported,  as  it  seems ;  but  if  successful,  it  will  settle 
the  campaign  in  the  West. 

• 

We  may  also  conclude  that  another  element 
of  the  confidence  that  prompted  his  language 
was  the  intimation  lately  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  three  days  before  had 
asked  him  to  state  "  the  limits  of  a  military 
department  that  would  place  all  the  Western 
operations  you  deem  expedient  under  your 
command."  In  fact,  events  in  the  East  as  well 
as  in  the  West  were  culminating  that  rather 
suddenly  ended  existing  military  conditions. 
The  naval  battle  between  the  Merri?;iac3.x\di  the 
Mo?iitor,  and  the  almost  simultaneous  evacua- 
tion of  Manassas  Junction  by  the  rebel  forces 
in  Virginia,  broke  the  long  inactivity  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  how  intently 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  watching  army  operations, 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  than  by  quot- 
ing his  dispatch  of  March  10  to  Buell : 

The  evidence  is  very  strong  that  the  enemy  in  front 
of  us  here  is  breaking  up  and  moving  off.  General 
McClellan  is  after  him.  Some  part  of  the  force  may 
be  destined  to  meet  you.  Look  out,  and  be  prepared. 
I  telegraphed  Halleck,  asking  him  to  assist  you  if 
needed. 

McClellan's  aimless  march  to  capture  a  few 
scarecrow  sentinels  and  quaker  guns  in  the 
deserted  rebel  field-works,  which  had  been  his 
nightmare  for  half  a  year,  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  redistribution  of  military  leader- 
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ships,  which  the  winter's  experience  plainly 

dictated.  Slow  and  cautious  in  maturing  his 
decisions,  President  Lincoln  was  prompt  to 
announce  them  when  they  were  once  reached. 
On  the  nth  of  March  he  issued  his  War  Or- 
der No.  3,  one  of  his  most  far-reaching  acts 
oi  military  authority.  It  relieved  McClellan 
from  the  duties  ot  General-in-Chief  of  all  the 
armies,  and,  sent  him  to  the  held  charged  with 
the  single  object  of  conducting  the  campaign 

nst  Richmond.  This  made  possible  a  new 
combination  for  the  West,  and  the  same  order 
united  the  three  Western  departments  (as  far 

as  Ivnowille,  Tennessee)  under  the  com- 
mand of  Halleck.  Under  this  arrangement 
was  fought  the  great  battle  on  the  Tennessee 
that  Halleck  predicted,  giving  the  Union  arms 
a  victory  the  decisive  influence  of  which  was 
felt  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war;  a 
success,  however,  due  mainly  to  the  gallantry 
of  the  troops,  and  not  to  any.  genius  or  brill- 
iant generalship  of  Halleck  or  his  subordinate 
commanders. 

The  Tennessee  River  expedition  under 
Smith,  which  started  on  March  10,  made  good 
its  landing  at  Savannah,  and  on  the  14th  Smith 
sent  Sherman  with  a  division  on  nineteen 
steamboats,  preceded  by  gun-boats,  to  ascend 
the  river  towards  Eastport  and  begin  the  work 
of  destroying  railroad  communications,  which 
had  been  the  original  object  of  the  whole 
movement.  Sherman  made  a  landing  to  carry 
out  his  orders;  but  this  was  the  season  of 
spring  freshets.  A  storm  of  rain  and  snow 
changed  every  ravine  and  rivulet  to  a  torrent ; 
the  Tennessee  River  rose  fifteen  feet  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  covering  most  steamboat  landings 
with  deep  water;  and  the  intended  raid  by 
land  and  water  was  reduced  to  a  mere  river 
reconnaissance,  which  proved  the  enemy  to 
be  in  considerable  force  about  Iuka  and  Cor- 
inth, covering  and  guarding  the  important  rail- 
road crossings  and  communications.  Sherman 
felt  himself  compelled  to  return  to  Pittsburg 
Landing,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee, 
nine  miles  above  Savannah,  which  was  on  the 
east  bank.  The  place  was  already  well  known 
to  both  armies,  for  a  skirmish  had  occurred 
there  on  the  1st  of  March  between  Union  gun- 
boats and  a  rebel  regiment. 

It  would  seem  that  General  Smith  had  fixed 
upon  Pittsburg  Landing  as  an  available  point 
from  which  to  operate  more  at  leisure  upon 
the  enemy's  railroad  communications,  and 
hence  had  already  sent  Hurlbut's  division 
thither,  which  Sherman  found  there  on  his 
return.  The  place  was  not  selected  as  a  bat- 
tle-field, nor  as  a  base  of  operations  for  a  cam- 
paign, but  merely  to  afford  a  temporary  lodg- 
ment for  raids  upon  the  railroads.  By  a  silent 
and  gradual  change  of  conditions,  however, 


the  intention  and  essential  features  of  the 
whole  Tennessee  River  movement  underwent 
a  complete  transformation.  What  was  begun 
as  a  provisional  expedition  became  a  strategic 
central  campaign ;  and  what  was  chosen  for 
an  outpost  of  detachments  was  almost  imper- 
ceptibly turned  into  a  principal  point  of  con- 
centration, and  became,  by  the  unexpected 
assault  of  the  enemy,  one  of  the  hardest- 
fought  battle-fields  of  the  whole  war. 

Halleck  assumed  command  of  his  combined 
departments  by  general  orders  dated  March 
13,  and  after  explaining  once  more  to  Buellthat 
all  his  available  force  not  required  to  defend 
Nashville  should  be  sent  up  the  Tennessee, 
he  telegraphed  him  on  the  16th  of  March: 

Move  your  forces  by  land  to  the  Tennessee  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  .  .  .  Grant's  army  is  concentrating 
at  Savannah.  You  must  direct  your  march  on  that 
point  so  that  the  enemy  cannot  get  between  us. 

The  combined  campaign  thus  set  in  motion 
was  wise  in  conception,  but  its  preliminary 
execution  proved  lamentably  weak ;  and  the 
blame  is  justly  attributable,  in  about  equal 
measure,  to  Halleck,  Buell,  and  Grant.  For 
a  few  days  Halleck's  orders  were  decided  and 
firm ;  then  there  followed  a  slackening  of  opin- 
ion and  a  variance  of  direction  that  came 
near  making  a  disastrous  wreck  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  His  positive  orders  to  Buell  to 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to  concen- 
trate at  Savannah  were  twice  repeated  on  the 
1 7th  ;  but  on  the  26th  he  directed  him  to  con- 
centrate at  Savannah  or  Eastport,  and  on  the 
29th  to  concentrate  at  Savannah  or  Pitts- 
burg, while  on  April  5  he  pointedly  con- 
sented to  a  concentration  at  Waynesborough. 
This  was  inexcusable  uncertainty  in  the  com- 
binations of  a  great  strategist,  who  complained 
that  "  hesitation  and  delay  are  losing  us  the 
golden  opportunity."  These  were  the  timid 
steps  of  a  blind  man  feeling  his  way,  and  not 
the  firm  strides  of  a  leader  who  promised  to 
"split  secession  in  twain  in  one  month." 

It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  BuelPs  march 
fulfilled  the  injunction  to  move  "  as  rapidly  as 
possible."  When  his  advanced  division  reached 
Duck  River  at  Columbia  on  the  18th  it  found 
that  stream  swollen  and  the  bridge  destroyed, 
and  set  itself  to  the  task  of  building  a  new 
frame  bridge  with  a  deliberateness  better  be- 
fitting the  leisure  of  peace  than  the  pressing 
hurry  of  war.  Buell  arrived  in  person  at 
Columbia  on  the  26th.*  He  manifested 
his  own  dissatisfaction  with  the  delay  by  or- 
dering the  construction  of  another  bridge, 
this  time  of  pontoons,  which  was  completed 
simultaneously  with  the  first   on  March  30. 

*  Buell  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War," 
Vol.  I.,  p.  491. 
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Still  further  delay  was  projected  by  a  propo- 
sition to  halt  for  concentration  at  Waynes- 
borough.  It  must  be  said  in  justice  to  Buell, 
that  Halleck  did  not  complain  of  the  slow 
bridge-building  at  Columbia,  and  that  he 
consented  to  the  concentration  at  Waynes- 
borough.  Had  it  taken  place,  Buell's  army 
would  again  have  been  "  too  late  "  for  a  great 
battle.  The  excuse  offered,  that  Buell  sup- 
posed the  Union  army  to  be  safe  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  at  Savannah,  can 
scarcely  be  admitted;  for  on  the  23d  Buell 
received  a  letter  from  Grant  which  said : 

I  am  massing  troops  at  Pittsburg,  Tennessee.  There 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rebels  have  a  large 
force  at  Corinth,  Mississippi,  and  many  at  other  points 
on  the  road  towards  Decatur. 

This  information,  which  Buell  considered 
of  no  importance,  appears  to  have  excited 
the  serious  attention  of  General  William  Nel- 
son, one  of  Buell's  division  commanders,  who, 
already  impatient  at  the  tardy  bridge-build- 
ing, read  the  signs  of  danger  in  the  condi- 
tions about  him  with  a  truer  military  instinct. 
Nelson  finally  obtained  permission  to  ford  the 
now  falling  waters  of  Duck  River,  crossed  his 
division  on  the  29th  and  30th,  and  began  the 
march  over  the  ninety  miles  remaining  to  be 
traversed  with  an  enthusiasm  and  impetuosity 
that  swept  the  whole  army  past  the  proposed 
halting-place  at  Waynesborough,  bringing  his 
own  division  to  Savannah  on  the  5th,  and 
others  on  the  6th,  of  April. 

It  reflects  no  credit  on  General  Halleck  or 
General  Grant  that  during  the  interim  of  Bu- 
ell's march  the  advanced  post  of  Pittsburg 
Landing  had  been  left  in  serious  peril.  Hal- 
leck was  busy  at  St.  Louis  collecting  rein- 
forcements to  send  to  Grant,  with  the  an- 
nounced intention  to  proceed  to  the  field  and 
take  personal  command  on  the  Tennessee 
River.  This  implied  a  delay  demanding  either 
the  concentration  of  the  whole  army  at  Sa- 
vannah, as  originally  ordered  by  him,  behind 
the  safe  barrier  of  the  Tennessee,  or  strong  for- 
tifications for  the  exposed  position  of  Pittsburg 
Landing,  on  the  west  bank.  On  the  other  hand, 
Grant,  resuming  his  general  command  in  per- 
son on  March  17,  and  finding  his  five  divisions 
separated,  three  at  Savannah  and  two  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing, —  nine  miles  apart,  with  a  river 
between  them, —  properly  took  alarm  and  im- 
mediately united  them ;  but  in  doing  this  he 
committed  the  evident  fault  of  defying  danger 
by  choosing  the  advanced  position  and  of 
neglecting  to  raise  the  slightest  intrenchments 
to  protect  his  troops  —  which  were  without 
means  of  rapid  retreat  —  against  a  possible  as- 
sault from  an  enemy  only  twenty  miles  distant, 
and  according  to  his  own  reports  at  all  times 
his  equal  if  not  his  superior  in  numbers.    But 


one  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  palpable 
imprudence.  Well  instructed  in  the  duti< 
an  officer  under  orders,  he  was  just  beginning 
his  higher  education  as  a  leader  of  armies,  and 
he  was  about  to  receive  the  most  impressive 
lesson  of  his  very  strange  career. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  after  the  fall 
of  Fort  Donelson  the  rebel  commanders  fled 
southward  in  confusion  and  dismay.  We  have 
the  high  authority  and  calm  judgment  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  in  the  mature  experience  and  reflec- 
tion of  after  years,  that  "  if  one  general  who 
would  have  taken  the  responsibility  had  been 
in  command  of  all  the  troops  west  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  he  could  have  marched  to  Chatta- 
nooga,  Corinth,  Memphis,  and  Vicksburg 
with  the  troops  we  then  had";  *  but  the  Seces- 
sionists of  the  South-west  were  still  in  the  fer- 
vor of  their  early  enthusiasm,  and  recovered 
rapidly  from  the  stupefaction  of  unexpected 
disaster.  In  the  delay  of  four  or  five  weeks 
that  the  divided  ambition  and  over-cautious 
hesitation  of  the  Union  generals  afforded  them, 
they  had  renewed  their  courage,  and  united 
and  reenforced  their  scattered  armies.  The 
separation  of  the  armies  of  Johnston  from 
those  of  Beauregard,  which  seemed  irreparable 
when  the  Tennessee  River  was  opened,  had 
not  been  maintained  by  the  prompt  advance 
that  everybody  pointed  out  but  which  no- 
body executed.  By  the  23d  of  March  the 
two  Confederate  generals  had  once  more, 
without  opposition,  effected  a  junction  of  their 
forces  at  and  about  Corinth,  and  thus  reversed 
the  pending  military  problem.  In  the  last 
weeks  of  February  it  could  have  been  the 
united  Unionists  pursuing  the  divided  Con- 
federates. In  the  last  weeks  of  March  it  was 
the  united  Confederates  preparing  to  attack 
the  divided  armies  of  Halleck  and  Buell.  The 
whole  situation  and  plan  is  summed  up  in  the 
dispatch  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
to  Jefferson  Davis,  dated  April  3,  1862  : 

General  Buell  is  in  motion,  30,000  strong,  rapidly 
from  Columbia  by  Clifton  to  Savannah ;  Mitchell  be- 
hind him  with  10,000.  Confederate  forces.  40,000,  or- 
dered forward  to  offer  battle  near  Pittsburg.  Division 
from  Bethel,  main  body  from  Corinth,  reserve  from 
Burnsville  converge  to-morrow  near  Monterey  on 
Pittsburg.  Beauregard  second  in  command ;  Polk, 
left;  Hardee,  center;  Bragg,  right  wing;  Breckinridge, 
reserve.  Hope  engagement  before  Buell  can  form  junc- 
tion. 

The  Confederate  march  took  place  as  pro- 
jected, and  on  the  evening  of  April  5  their 
joint  forces  went  into  bivouac  two  miles  from 
the  Union  camps.  That  evening  also  the  Con- 
federate commanders  held  an  informal  con- 
ference. Beauregard  became  impressed  with 
impending  defeat ;  their  march  had  been  slow, 
the  rations  they  carried  were  exhausted,  and 

*  Grant,  "  Personal  Memoirs,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  317. 
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their  extra  rations  and  ammunition  were  not 
\ !  at  hand.  They  could  no  longer  hope  to 
effect  the  complete  surprise  that  was  an  es- 
al  feature  of  their  plan.  Beauregard  ad- 
ange  of  programme  —  to  abandon  the 
.  ted  attack  and  convert  the  movement 
a  ••  reconnaissance  in  force."  General 
iston  listened,  but  refused  his  assent,  and 
orders  were  given  to  begin  the  battle  next 
morning.  No  suspicion  of  such  a  march  or  at- 
tack entered  the  mind  of  any  Union  officer; 
and  that  same  day  Grant  reported  to  Halleck, 
••  The  main  force  of  the  enemy  is  at  Corinth." 

The  natural  position  occupied  by  the  Union 
forces  is  admitted  to  have  been  unusually 
strong.  The  Tennessee  River  here  runs  nearly 
north.  North  of  the  camps,  Snake  Creek  with 
an  affluent,  Owl  Creek,  formed  a  barrier 
stretching  from  the  river  bank  in  general  di- 
rection towards  the  south-west.  South  of  the 
camps,  Lick  Creek  and  river  sloughs  also 
formed  an  impassable  obstruction  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  next  to  the  Tennessee.  The 
river  on  the  east,  and  Snake  and  Owl  creeks 
on  the  west,  thus  inclosed  a  high  triangular 
plateau  with  sides  three  or  four  miles  in  length, 
crossed  and  intersected  to  some  extent  by 
smaller  streams  and  ravines,  though  generally 
open  towards  the  south.  The  roads  from  Pitts- 
burg Landing  towards  Corinth  followed  the 
main  ridge,  also  towards  the  south-west.  A  net- 
work of  other  roads,  very  irregular  in  direc- 
tion, ran  from  the  Corinth  roads  to  various 
points  in  the  neighborhood.  Alternate  patches 
of  timber,  thick  undergrowth,  and  open  fields 
covered  the  locality.  Two  miles  from  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  on  one  of  the  Corinth  roads, 
stood  a  log  meeting-house,  called  Shiloh 
Church,  which  was  destined  to  become  the 
center  of  the  battle-field  and  to  give  its  name 
to  the  conflict. 

Three  of  Grant's  divisions  were  camped  in 
an  irregular  line  from  Lick  Creek  to  Owl 
Creek,  closing  the  open  side  of  the  triangular 
plateau — Sherman's  division  in  the  center,  near 
Shiloh  Church;  Prentiss  to  his  left,  towards  the 
Tennessee  River  and  somewhat  in  advance; 
McClernand  to  the  right,  towards  Owl  Creek 
and  somewhat  in  rear.  Half-way  back  from 
Shiloh  Church  to  Pittsburg  Landing  were 
camped  the  divisions  of  Hurlbut  and  of 
Smith,  the  latter  now  commanded  —  owing 
nith's  illness  — by  W.  H.  L.  Wallace.  An- 
other division,  under  General  Lew.  Wallace, 
had  been  left  at  Crump's  Landing,  six  miles 
to  the  north,  as  a  guard  against  rebel  raids, 
which  threatened  to  gain  possession  of  the 
banks  of  the  Tennessee  at  that  point  to  de- 
stroy the  river  communications.  Grant  had 
apprehensions  of  a  raid  of  this  character  and 
cautioned  his  officers  against  it,  an   admoni- 


tion that  was  the  basis  of  such  alertness  and 
vigilance  as  had  existed  for  several  days. 

Most  of  the  particulars  of  the  battle  that 
followed  will  probably  always  form  a  subject 
of  dispute.  There  were  no  combined  or  dra- 
matic movements  of  masses  that  can  be  an- 
alyzed and  located.  The  Union  army  had  no 
prepared  line  of  defense  ;  three  lines  in  which 
the  rebel  army  had  been  arranged  for  the  at- 
tack became  quickly  broken  and  mingled  with 
one  another.  On  the  Union  side  the  irregular 
alignment  of  the  camps  and  the  precipitancy 
of  the  attack  compelled  the  formation  of 
whatever  line  of  battle  could  be  most  hurriedly 
improvised.    General  Force  says  : 

A  combat  made  up  of  numberless  separate  encount- 
ers of  detached  portions  of  broken  lines,  continually 
shifting  position  and  changing  direction  in  the  forest 
and  across  ravines,  filling  an  entire  day,  is  almost  in- 
capable of  a  connected  narrative. 

At  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
April  6,  1862,  the  rebel  lines  moved  forward 
to  the  attack.  The  time  required  to  pass  the 
intervening  two  miles,  and  the  preliminary 
skirmishes  with  Union  pickets  and  a  recon- 
noitering  Union  regiment  that  began  the 
fight,  gradually  put  the  whole  Union  front 
on  the  alert;  and  when  the  mainlines  closed 
with  each  other,  the  divisions  of  Prentiss, 
Sherman,  and  McClernand  were  sufficiently  in 
position  to  offera  stubborn  resistance.  The  Con- 
federates found  themselves  foiled  in  the  easy 
surprise  and  confusion  that  they  had  counted 
upon.  It  would  be  a  tedious  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  to  follow  the  details  of  the  fight,  which, 
thus  begun  before  sunrise,  continued  till  near 
sunset. 

Along  the  labyrinth  of  the  local  roads,  over 
the  mixed  patchwork  of  woods,  open  fields, 
and  almost  impenetrable  thickets,  across 
stretches  of  level,  broken  by  miry  hollows  and 
abrupt  ravines,  the  swinging  lines  of  conflict 
moved  intermittently  throughout  the  entire 
day.  There  was  onset  and  repulse,  yell  of  as- 
sault and  cheer  of  defiance,  screeching  of 
shells  and  sputtering  of  volleys,  advance  and 
retreat.  But  steadily  through  the  fluctuating 
changes  the  general  progress  was  northward, 
the  rebels  gaining  and  pushing  their  advance, 
the  Unionists  stubbornly  resisting,  but  little  by 
little  losing  their  ground.  It  was  like  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  ocean  breakers,  dashing  them- 
selves with  tireless  repetition  against  a  yield- 
ing, crumbling  shore.  Beauregard,  to  whom  the 
Confederate  commander  had  committed  the 
general  direction  of  the  battle,  several  times 
during  the  day  advanced  his  headquarters 
from  point  to  point,  following  the  steady  prog- 
ress of  his  lines.  The  time  consumed  and 
the  lists  of  dead  and  wounded  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  brave  conduct  of  officers  and 
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the  gallant  courage  of  men  on  both  sides.  On 
the  Union  side  the  divisions  of  Hurlbut  and 
W.  H.  L.  Wallace  had  early  been  brought 
forward  to  sustain  those  of  Prentiss,  Sherman, 
and  McClernand.  It  was,  to  a  degree  seldom 
witnessed  in  a  battle,  the  slow  and  sustained 
struggle,  through  an  entire  day,  of  one  whole 
army  against  another  whole  army.  The  five 
Union  divisions  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Sun- 
day numbered  33,000.*  The  total  force  of  the 
Confederates  attacking  them  was  40,000. 

It  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  afternoon 
that  the  more  noteworthy  incidents  of  the  con- 
test took  place.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
death  of  the  Confederate  commander,  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  fell  personally 
leading  the  charge  of  a  brigade,  t  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  loss  was  carefully  kept  from  the 
Confederate  army,  and  the  management  on 
their  side  of  the  conflict  was  not  thereby  im- 
paired, because  Beauregard  had  been  mainly 
intrusted  with  it  from  the  beginning.  About 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  serious  loss  fell 
upon  the  Unionists.  General  Prentiss,  com- 
manding the  Sixth  Division,  and  General  W. 
H.  L.  Wallace,  commanding  the  Third  Divis- 
ion, whose  united  lines  had  held  one  of  the 
key-points  of  the  Federal  left  since  9  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  against  numerous  and  well- 
concentrated  assaults  of  the  enemy,  found  that 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  both  on  the  right  and 
the  left  produced  gaps  that  offered  an  open- 
ing to  the  enemy.  Prentiss  had  been  instructed 
by  General  Grant  to  hold  his  position  at  all 
hazards,  and  consulting  with  Wallace  they 
determined  to  obey  the  order  notwithstanding 
the  now  dangerous  exposure.  But  the  enemy 
seized  the  advantage;  they  quickly  found 
themselves  enveloped  and  surrounded;  only 
portions  of  their  command  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting their  way  out;  Wallace  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  Prentiss  and  fragments  of  the 
two  divisions,  numbering  2200  men,  were 
taken  prisoners. 

This  wholesale  capture  left  a  wide  opening 
in  the  left  of  the  Federal  lines,  and  probably 
would  have  given  the  victory  to  the  rebels 
but  for  another  circumstance  which  somewhat 
compensated  for  so  abrupt  a  diminution  of  the 
Union  forces.  The  Union  lines  had  now  been 
swept  back  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
the  rebel  attack  was  approaching  the  main 


Corinth  road,  running  from  Pittsburg  Landing 
along  the  principal  ridge,  which  here  lay 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the  river.  Colonel 
Webster  of  General  Grant's  staff,  noting  the 
steady  retreat  of  the  Union  lines  and  foresee- 
ing that  the  advancing  attack  of  the  enemy 
would  eventually  reach  this  ridge,  busied  him- 
self to  post  a  line  of  artillery  —  from  thirty- 
five  to  fifty  guns — along  the  crest,  gathering 
whatever  was  available,  among  which  were 
several  heavy  pieces.  To  man  and  support  this 
extemporized  battery  he  organized  and  posted, 
in  conjunction  with  Hurlbut's  division,  such 
fragments  of  troops  as  had  become  useless  at 
the  front.  To  reach  the  crest  of  this  ridge  and 
this  line  of  hastily  planted  cannon  the  enemy 
was  obliged  to  cross  a  deep,  broad  hollow,  ex- 
tending to  the  river  and  partly  filled  with  back- 
water. The  topography  of  the  place  was  such 
that  the  gun-boats  Tyler  and  Lexiugto?i  were 
also  stationed  in  the  Tennessee,  abreast  the 
valley  and  sheet  of  back-water,  and  their  guns 
were  thus  enabled  to  assist  the  line  of  cannon 
on  the  ridge  by  a  cross-fire  of  shells. 

General  Grant  had  passed  the  previous  night 
at  Savannah,  where  he  had  become  aware  of 
the  arrival  of  the  advance  brigades  of  Nelson's 
division  of  Buell's  army  on  the  same  day  (April 
5).  He  started  by  boat  to  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing early  Sunday  morning,  having  heard  the 
firing  but  not  regarding  it  as  an  attack  in  force. 
Arrived  there  he  became  a  witness  of  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  the  attack,  and  remained  on  the 
battle-field,  visiting  the  various  division  com- 
manders and  giving  such  orders  as  the  broken 
and  fluctuating  course  of  the  conflict  suggested. 
But  the  defense,  begun  in  uncertainty  and  haste 
before  his  arrival,  could  not  thereafter  be  re- 
duced to  any  order  or  system;  it  necessarily, 
all  day  long,  merely  followed  the  changes  and 
the  violence  of  the  rebel  attack.  The  blind  and 
intricate  battle-field  offered  little  chance  for 
careful  planning ;  the  haste  and  tumult  of  com- 
bat left  no  time  for  tactics.  On  neither  side  was 
the  guidance  of  general  command  of  much 
service;  it  was  the  division, brigade,  and  regi- 
mental commanders  who  fought  the  battle. 
About  noon  of  Sunday  General  Grant  began 
to  have  misgivings  of  the  result,  and  dispatched 
a  letter  for  help  to  Buell's  forces  at  Savannah, 
saying,  "  If  you  will  get  upon  the  field,  leav- 
ing all  your  baggage  on  the  east  bank  of  the 


*  Throughout  the  history  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
there  is  a  marked  disagreement  in  the  estimate  of 
numbers  engaged  in  battles,  as  stated  by  the  Unionists 
on  one  side  and  the  Confederates  on  the  other.  This  vari- 
ance comes  from  a  different  manner  of  reporting  those 
"present  for  duty"  in  the  two  armies,  out  of  which 
arises  a  systematic  diminution  of  Confederates  and  in- 
crease of  Federals  in  the  statements  of  Confederate 
writers.  General  Force,  in  his  admirable  little  book 
"  From    Fort    Henry   to    Corinth,"   analyzes    these 


methods  of  computation  as  applied  to  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  actual 
number  of  "combatants  engaged  in  the  battle "  of 
Sunday  was  fully  40,000  Confederates  and  between 
32,000  and  33,000  Unionists. 

The  reenforcements  of  Monday  numbered,  of  Buell's 
army,  about  20,000;  Lew.  Wallace's.  6500;  and  other 
regiments,  about  1400. 

t  W.  P.  Johnston  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  504. 
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river,  it   will  be  more  to  our  advantage,  and 
possibly  save  the  day  to  us."    He  also  sent 

rder  to  General  Lew.  Wallace,  at  Crump's 
,.  to   hasten  his  division  to  the  right 

e  army. 

So  tar  as  the  Confederates  had  any  distinct 

plan  of  battle,  it  was  merely  the  simple  one 

of  forcing  the   Federals  away  from  the  river 

to  gain  possession  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  cut 

leir  means  of  retreat  by  seizing  or  destroy- 
ing the  transports,  and  compel  Grant  to  ca- 
pitulate.  But  the  execution  of  this  leading 
design  was  completely  frustrated  by  the  difti- 

nature  of  the  ground  and  by  the  gallant 
stance  made  by  Prentiss  and  Wallace,  who 
held  their  line  on  the  Union  left,  unshaken 
and  unmoved,  from  9  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
until  5  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  principal 
advance  made  by  the  rebels  was  not  next  to 
the  river,  where  they  desired  it,  but  on  the 
Union  right  next  to  Owl  Creek,  where  it  was 
of  least  value.  Even  after  they  had  captured 
the  whole  residue  of  Prentiss's  and  Wallace's 
divisions,  and  had  cleared  out  that  terrible 
center  of  the  Union  fire  which  they  had  inef- 
fectually assaulted  a  dozen  times,  and  which  by 
bitter  experience  they  themselves  learned  to 
know  and  designate  as  the  "Hornets' Nest," 
and  near  which  their  Commander-in-Chief  had 
fallen  in  death,  they  were  not  yet  within  reach 
of  the  coveted  banks  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 
Before  them  still  yawned  the  broad  valley, 
the  back-water,  the  mire,  the  steep  hills  across 
which  screeched  the  shells  from  the  gun- 
boats and  from  the  long  death-threatening 
line  of  Webster's  reserve  artillery,  and  behind 
which  the  bayonets  of  Hurlbut's  division,  yet 
solid  in  organization  and  strong  in  numbers, 
glinted  in  the  evening  sun.  From  Hurlbut's 
right  the  shattered  but  courageous  remnants 
o\  the  divisions  of  McClernand  and  Sherman 
stretched  away  in  an  unbroken  line  towards 

( 'reek.  Ground  had  been  lost  and  ground 
had  been  won:  the  line  of  fire  had  moved  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  ;  the  lines  of  com- 
batants had  been  shortened  from  three  miles 
in  the  morning  to  one  mile  in  the  evening; 
but  now,  after  the  day's  conflict,  when  the 
sun  approached  his  setting,  the  relations  and 
the  prospects  of  the  bloody  fight  were  but 
little  changed.  The  Confederates  held  the 
field  of  battle,  but  the  Unionists  held  their 
central  position,  their  supplies,  and  their  com- 
munications. The  front  of  attack  had  become 
as  weak  as  the  front  of  defense.  On  each  side 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men  had  been  lost, 
by  death,  wounds,  and  capture.  From  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  panic-stricken  Union  strag- 
glers cowered  under  the  shelter  of  the  high 
river  bank  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  From  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  Confederate  stragglers,  some 


equally  panic-stricken,  others  demoralized  by 
the  irresistible  temptations  of  camp-pillage,  en- 
cumbered the  rear  of  Beauregard's  army.  The 
day  was  nearly  gone  and  the  battle  was  un- 
decided. 

A  controversy  has  recently  arisen  as  to  the 
personal  impressions  and  intentions  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  at  this  crisis.  His  "  Memoirs"  de- 
clare in  substance  that  he  was  still  so  confident 
of  victory  that  he  gave  orders  that  evening 
for  a  renewal  of  the  fight  on  the  following 
morning  by  a  general  attack.  General  Buell, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  a  strong  argument 
that  the  evidence  is  against  this  assumption.* 
It  is  possible,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  that 
the  truth  lies  midway  between  the  two  state- 
ments. A  famous  newspaper  correspondent 
who  was  on  the  battle-field  made  the  following 
record  of  the  affair  long  before  this  contro- 
versy arose : 

The  tremendous  roar  to  the  left,  momentarily  nearer 
and  nearer,  told  of  an  effort  to  cut  him  off  from  the 
river  and  from  retreat.  Grant  sat  his  horse,  quiet, 
thoughtful,  almost  stolid.  Said  one  to  him,  "  Does  not 
the  prospect  begin  to  look  gloomy?"  "Not  at  all," 
was  the  quiet  reply.  "  They  can't  force  our  lines 
around  these  batteries  to-night  —  it  is  too  late.  Delay 
counts  everything  with  us.  To-morrow  we  shall  attack 
them  with  fresh  troops  and  drive  them,  of  course." 

The  correspondent  adds,  in  a  note  :  "  I  was 
myself  a  listener  to  this  conversation,  and  from 
it  I  date,  in  my  own  case  at  least,  the  begin- 
ning of  any  belief  in  Grant's  greatness."! 

As  this  writer  was  one  of  Grant's  most 
candid  critics,  his  testimony  on  this  point  is 
all  the  more  valuable. 

The  turning-point  was  at  length  reached. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  much-disputed 
intentions  and  hopes  of  commanders  at  that 
critical  juncture  that  were  not  expressed 
and  recorded,  or  what  might  have  been  the 
possibilities  and  consequence  of  acts  that 
were  not  attempted,  it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  discuss  upon  hypothesis.  Each  reader  for 
himself  must  interpret  the  significance  of  the 
three  closing  incidents  of  that  momentous 
Sunday,  which  occurred  almost  simultane- 
ously. 

Some  of  the  rebel  division  commanders, 
believing  that  victory  would  be  insured  by 
one  more  desperate  assault  against  the  Union 
left  to  gain  possession  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
made  arrangements  and  gave  orders  for  that 
object.  It  seems  uncertain,  however,  whether 
the  force  could  have  been  gathered  and  the 
movement  made  in  any  event.  Only  a  single 
brigade  made  the  attempt,  and  it  was  driven 
back   in  confusion.     The  officer  of  another 

*  Buell  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War," 
Vol.  I.,  p.  523,  et  seq. 

t  Whitelaw  Reid,  "  Ohio  in  the  Civil  War." 
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detachment  refused  the  desperate  service. 
Still  others  were  overtaken  in  their  prepara- 
tion by  orders  from  General  Beauregard  to 
withdraw  the  whole  Confederate  army  from 
the  fight,  and  to  go  into  bivouac  until  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Eager  as  was  that  commander  for 
victory,  the  conclusion  had  been  forced  on 
his  mind,  that,  for  that  clay  at  least,  it  was  not 
within  the  power  of  his  army  to  complete 
their  undertaking;  and  accordingly  he  di- 
rected that  the  fight  should  cease.  He  reached 
this  determination  not  knowing  that  Buell  had 
arrived,  and  still  hoping  that  he  would  not 
arrive,  even  on  the  morrow. 

In  this  hope  Beauregard  was  disappointed. 
While  yet  his  orders  to  retire  from  the  com- 
bat were  being  executed,  and  before  the  last 
desperate  charge  of  the  rebels  towards  Web- 
ster's reserve  artillery  was  beaten  back,  the  van- 
guard of  Nelson's  division,  which  had  marched 
from  Savannah  and  had  been  ferried  across 
the  river  by  transports,  was  mounting  the  bank 
at  Pittsburg  Landing  and  deploying  in  line  of 
battle  under  the  enemy's  fire,  Ammen's  fresh 
brigade  first  coming  to  the  support  of  the 
line  of  Union  guns.  A  few  men  out  of  the 
brigade  fell  by  the  rebel  bullets,  and  then  came 
twilight,  and  soon  after  the  darkness  of  night. 
The  tide  of  victory  was  effectually  turned. 
Whatever  the  single  army  of  Grant  might 
or  might  not  have  accomplished  on  the  follow- 
ing day  against  the  army  of  Beauregard  is 
only  speculation.  Beauregard's  attack  had 
been  ordered  discontinued  before  the  actual 
presence  of  BuelPs  troops  on  the  battle-field, 
Had  the  attack  been  continued,  however,  that 
opportune  arrival  would  have  rendered  its 
success  impossible. 

After  sunset  of  Sunday  all  chances  of  a  rebel 
victory  vanished.  The  remainder  of  Nelson's 
division  immediately  crossed  the  river  and  fol- 
lowed Ammen's  brigade  to  the  field.  Critten- 
den's division  was  next  placed  in  position 
during  the  night.  Finally  McCook's  division 
reached  Pittsburg  Landing  early  Monday 
morning  and  promptly  advanced  to  the  front. 
General  Buell,  who  had  come  before  the  van- 
guard on  Sunday  evening,  in  person  directed 
the  placing  and  preparation  of  these  three 
superb  divisions  of  his  army  —  a  total  of  about 
twenty  thousand  fresh,  wTell- equipped,  and 
well-drilled  troops  —  to  renew  an  offensive 
conflict  along  the  left  of  the  Federal  line.  On 
the  Federal  right  was  stationed  the  fresh  di- 
vision of  General  Lew.  Wallace,  numbering 
6500,  which  had  arrived  from  Crump's  Land- 
ing a  little  after  nightfall,  and  which  took  posi- 
tion soon  after  midnight  of  Sunday.  Along  the 
Federal  right  center,  Grant's  reduced  divisions 
which  had  fought  the  battle  of  Sunday  were 
gathered  and  reorganized,  McClernand  and 


Sherman  in  front,  Hurlbut  and  the  escaped 
remnants  of  W.  H.  L.  Wallace's  division,  with 
some  new  detachments,  in  reserve.  Grant 
and  Buell  met  on  Sunday  evening  and  agreed 
to  take  the  offensive  jointly  on  Monday 
morning;  Buell  to  command  his  three  divis- 
ions on  the  left,  Grant  to  direct  his  own  foi 
on  the  right.  No  special  plan  was  adopted 
other  than  simultaneously  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  field.  The  plan  was  carried  out  in 
harmony  and  with  entire  success.  With  only 
temporary  checks,  brought  about  by  the  too 
great  impetuosity  of  the  newly  arrived  reen- 
forcements,  the  two  wings  of  the  Union  army 
advanced  steadily,  and  by  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  were  in  possession  of  all  the  ground 
from  which  they  had  been  driven  on  the  pre- 
vious day ;  while  the  rebel  army  was  in  full 
retreat  upon  Corinth  —  foiled  of  its  victory, 
dejected  in  spirit,  and  in  a  broken  and  almost 
hopeless  state  of  disorganization.  A  little 
more  genius  and  daring  on  the  part  of  the 
Union  commanders  would  have  enabled  them 
by  vigorous  pursuit  to  demolish  or  capture 
it;  but  they  chose  the  more  prudent  alterna- 
tive, and  remained  satisfied  with  only  suffi- 
cient advance  to  assure  themselves  that  the 
enemy  had  disappeared. 

HALLECK'S    CORINTH    CAMPAIGN. 

On  Wednesday,  April  9,  two  days  after  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  General  Grant  gave  evidence 
that  he  had  fully  learned  the  severe  lesson  of 
that  terrible  encounter.  Reporting  to  Halleck 
his  information  that  the  enemy  was  again 
concentrating  all  his  forces  at  Corinth,  he 
added : 

I  do  not  like  to  suggest,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
would  be  demoralizing  upon  our  troops  here  to  be 
forced  to  retire  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
and  unsafe  to  remain  on  this  many  weeks  without 
large  reinforcements. 

If  his  mind  had  reached  a  conviction  of 
this  character  two  or  three  weeks  earlier,  the 
results  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  would  have 
given  better  testimony  to  his  military  efficiency. 

Halleck's  opinion  probably  coincided  with 
that  of  Grant,  and  the  fortunes  of  war  enabled 
him  immediately  to  fulfill  his  promise  to  come 
to  his  relief.  The  day  which  saw  the  con- 
clusion of  the  fight  at  Shiloh  (April  7,  1S62) 
witnessed  the  surrender  of  the  rebel  works  at 
Island  No.  10,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
the  quick  capture  of  nearly  their  entire  garri- 
son of  six  or  seven  thousand  men.  This  finished 
the  task  which  General  Pope  had  been  sent  to 
do  and  enabled  Halleck  to  transfer  him  and 
his  army,  by  water,  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Tennessee.  Halleck's  order  was  made 
on  April  15,  and  on  the  2 2d  Pope  landed  at 
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Hamburg,  four  miles  above  the  battle-field  of 
Shiloh,  with  his  compact  force  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  fully  organized  and  equipped,  and 
flushed  with  a  signal  victory. 

Halleck  had  arrived  before  him.  Reaching 
Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  nth  of  April,  he 
n  with  industry  to  cure  the  disorders  pro- 
duced by  the  recent  battle.  Critics  who  still 
accuse  the  Lincoln  administration  of  ignorant 
meddling  with  military  affairs  are  invited  to 
remember  the  language  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  Halleck  on  this  occasion :  "  I  have  no 
instructions  to  give  you.  Go  ahead,  and  suc- 
cess attend  you." 

The  arrival  of  Pope  was  utilized  by  Halleck 
to  give  his  united  command  an  easy  and  im- 
mediate organization  into  army  corps.  His 
special  field  orders  of  April  28  named  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  the  First  Army  Corps, 
commanded  by  Grant,  and  constituting  his 
right  wing ;  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  the  Second 
Army  Corps,  commanded  by  Buell,and  consti- 
tuting the  center ;  and  the  newly  arrived  Army 
of  the  Mississippi  the  Third  Army  Corps,  com- 
manded by  Pope,  and  forming  the  left  wing. 
Two  days  later  (April  30)  another  order  gave 
command  of  the  right  wing  to  General  Thomas, 
whose  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  was 
added  to  it ;  it  also  organized  a  reserve  corps 
under  General  McClernand,  and  had  this 
provision  : 

Major-General  Grant  will  retain  the  general  com- 
mand of  the  district  of  West  Tennessee,  including  the 
Army  Corps  of  the  Tennessee,  and  reports  will  be 
made  to  him  as  heretofore;  but  in  the  present  move- 
ments he  will  act  as  second  in  command  under  the 
major-general  commanding  the  department. 

The  exact  intent  of  this  assignment  remains 
to  this  day  a  matter  of  doubt.  Nominally,  it 
advanced  Grant  in  rank  and  authority;  prac- 
tically, it  deprived  him  of  active  and  important 
duty.  Halleck  being  on  the  field  in  person  is- 
sued his  orders  directly  to  the  corps  command- 
ed received  reports  from  them,  and  for 
about  two  months  Grant  found  himself  with- 
out serious  occupation.  The  position  became  so 
irksome  that  he  several  times  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved, but  Halleck  refused;  though  he  finally 
allowed  him  to  go  for  a  season  into  a  species 
of  honorable  retirement,  by  removing  his 
juarters  from  the  camp  of  the  main  army. 
(  orning  to  the  front  so  soon  after  the  great 
battle,  Halleck  seems  to  have  been  impressed 
with  the  seriousness  of  that  conflict,  for  all  his 
preparations  to  assume  the  offensive  were 
made  with  the  most  deliberate  caution.  It 
was  manifest  that  the  enemy  intended  to  de- 
fend Corinth,  and  necessarily  that  place  be- 
came his  first  objective.  With  all  the  efforts 
that  the  Confederate  Government  could  make, 
however,  Beauregard  succeeded  in  bringing 


together  only  about  fifty  thousand  effective 
troops.  Halleck's  combined  armies  contained 
more  than  double  that  number ;  but  such  was 
his  fear  of  another  disaster,  that  his  advance 
upon  Corinth  was  not  like  an  invading  march, 
but  like  the  investment  of  a  fortress.  An  army 
carrying  a  hundred  thousand  bayonets,  in  the 
picturesque  language  of  General  Sherman, 
moved  upon  Corinth  "  with  pick  and  shovel." 
Intrenching,  bridge-building,  road-making, 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Former  carelessness 
and  temerity  were  succeeded  by  a  fettering 
over-caution. 

The  Administration  expected  more  ener- 
getic campaigning  from  a  commander  of  Hal- 
leck's reputed  skill  and  the  brilliant  results 
realized  since  his  advent.  The  country  seemed 
at  the  culmination  of  great  events.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  success  had  smiled  al- 
most continuously  upon  the  Union  cause.  As 
the  crowning  inspiration,  in  the  midst  of  his 
march  there  had  come  the  joyful  news  of  Far- 
ragut's  triumph  and  the  capture  of  New  Or- 
leans. "  Troops  cannot  be  detached  from  here 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,"  telegraphed 
Halleck  to  Stanton.  "  We  are  now  at  the  en- 
emy's throat."  To  such  encouraging  assur- 
ances the  Administration  responded  with  every 
possible  exertion  of  reenforcement  and  sup- 
ply. But  days  succeeded  days,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's hope  remained  deferred.  Nearly  a 
month  later,  when  reports  came  that  Halleck 
was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  fourth  Union 
army, —  that  of  Curtis  from  Arkansas, —  and 
these  reports  were  supplemented  by  intima- 
tions that  he  would  like  to  be  joined  by  a 
fifth  army  from  somewhere  else,  Mr.  Lincoln 
sent  him  a  letter  of  so  kindly  an  explanation, 
that,  in  the  actual  condition  of  things,  every 
word  was  a  stinging  rebuke : 

Several  dispatches  from  Assistant-Secretary  Scott 
and  one  from  Governor  Morton,  asking  reinforce- 
ments for  you,  have  been  received.  I  beg  you  to  be 
assured  we  do  the  best  we  can.  I  mean  to  cast  no 
blame  when  I  tell  you  each  of  our  commanders  along 
our  line  from  Richmond  to  Corinth  supposes  himself 
to  be  confronted  by  numbers  superior  to  his  own. 
Under  this  pressure  we  thinned  the  line  on  the  Upper 
Potomac,  until  yesterday  it  was  broken  at  heavy  loss  to 
us  and  General  Banks  put  in  great  peril,  out  of  which 
he  is  not  yet  extricated  and  may  be  actually  captured. 
We  need  men  to  repair  this  breach,  and  have  them  not 
at  hand.  My  dear  general,  I  feel  justified  to  rely  very 
much  on  you.  I  believe  you  and  the  brave  officers 
and  men  with  you  can  and  will  get  the  victory  at 
Corinth. 

In  reply  Halleck  resorted  to  the  usual  ex- 
pedient of  reading  the  Secretary  of  War  a 
military  lecture.     May  26  he  wrote: 

Permit  me  to  remark  that  we  are  operating  upon  too 
many  points.  Richmond  and  Corinth  are  now  the 
great  strategical  points  of  war,  and  our  success  at  these 
points  should  be  insured  at  all  hazards. 
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His  herculean  effort  expended  itself  with- 
out corresponding  result,  when,  a  week  later, 
he  marched  into  the  empty  intrenchments  of 
Corinth,  only  to  find  that  the  fifty  thousand 
men  composing  Beauregard's  army  —  the  vital 
strength  of  rebellion  in  the  West  —  were  re- 
treating at  leisure  to  Baldwin  and  Okalona, 
railroad  towns  some  fifty  miles  to  the  south. 
It  had  required  but  two  days  for  the  rebel  army 
to  go  from  Corinth  to  the  Shiloh  battle-field. 
Halleck  consumed  thirty-seven  days  to  pass 
over  the  same  distance  and  the  same  ground, 
with  an  army  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  his 
adversary.  Pope  had  reached  him  April  22, 
and  it  was  the  29th  of  May  when  the  Union 
army  was  within  assaulting  distance  of  the 
rebel  intrenchments.  The  campaign  had  ad- 
vanced with  scientific  precision,  and  attained 
one  object  for  which  it  was  conducted :  it 
gained  the  fortifications  of  Corinth.  In  the 
end,  however,  it  proved  to  be  but  the  shell  of 
the  expected  victory.  Beauregard  had  not  only 
skillfully  disputed  the  advance  and  deceived 
his  antagonist,  but  at  the  critical  moment 
had  successfully  withdrawn  the  rebel  forces 
to  wage  more  equal  conflict  on  other  fields. 
The  enemy  evacuated  Corinth  on  the  night 
of  the  29th,  and  beyond  the  usual  demoraliza- 
tion which  attends  such  a  retrograde  move- 
ment suffered  little,  for  Halleck  ordered  only 
pursuit  enough  to  drive  him  to  a  convenient 
distance.  The  achievement  was  the  triumph 
of  a  strategist,  not  the  success  of  a  general. 
Instead  of  seizing  his  opportunity  to  win  a 
great  battle  or  to  capture  an  army  by  siege,  he 
had  simply  manoeuvred  the  enemy  out  of 
position. 

In  reporting  his  success  to  Washington, 
Halleck  of  course  magnified  its  value  to  the 
utmost,*  and  for  the  moment  the  Administra- 
tion, not  having  that  full  information  which 
afterward  so  seriously  diminished  the  estimate, 
accepted  the  report  in  good  faith  as  a  grand 
Union  triumph.  It  was  indeed  a  considera- 
ble measure  of  success.  Besides  its  valuable 
moral  effect  in  strengthening  the  patriotism 
and  the  confidence  of  the  North,  and  the  sec- 
ondary military  advantage  that  the  combined 
Western  armies  gained  in  the  two  months' 
strict  camp  discipline  and  active  practical  in- 


struction in  the  art  of  field  fortification,  there- 
was  the  positive  possession  of  an  important 
railroad  center,  and  the  apparent  security 
of  western  and  central  Tennessee  from  rebel 
occupation. 

In  addition  to  these  it  had  one  yet  more 
immediate  and  valuable  military  result.  U  he- 
remaining  rebel  strongholds  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  were  now  so  completely  turned 
that  they  were  no  longer  tenable.  Forts  Pil- 
low and  Randolph  were  hastily  evacuated  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  Union  flotilla  took  pos- 
session of  their  deserted  works  on  June  5. 
Halleck  had  been  looking  somewhat  anxiously 
for  help  on  the  river,  and  had  complained  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  gun-boats  to  run  past 
the  Fort  Pillow  batteries  and  destroy  the  river 
fleet  of  the  rebels.  Flag-Officer  Davis  had  con- 
sidered the  risk  too  great  and  had  remained 
above  Fort  Pillow,  occupying  his  time  in 
harassing  the  works  by  a  continuous  bombard- 
ment. Now  that  the  way  was  opened  he  im- 
mediately advanced  in  force,  and  at  night  of 
June  5  came  to  anchor  two  miles  above  the 
city  of  Memphis.  His  flotilla  had  lately  re- 
ceived a  notable  reenforcement.  One  of  the 
many  energetic  impulses  which  Stanton  gave 
to  military  operations  in  the  first  few  months 
after  he  became  Secretary  of  War  was  his  em- 
ployment of  an  engineer  of  genius  and  daring. 
Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  to  extemporize  a  fleet  of 
steam  rams  for  service  on  the  Western  rivers. 

The  single  blow  by  which  the  iron  prow  of 
the  Merrimac  sunk  the  frigate  Congress  in 
Hampton  Roads,  during  the  famous  sea-fight 
between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor,  had 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  this  novelty 
in  marine  warfare.  Ellet's  proposal  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  to  try  it  on  the  Western 
rivers,  wras  not  favorably  entertained;  proba- 
bly because  the  Navy  Department  already 
had  its  officers  and  its  appropriations  engaged 
in  other  more  methodical  and  permanent  na- 
val constructions.  But  the  eager  and  impa- 
tient Secretary  of  War  listened  to  Ellet's  plans 
with  interest,  and  commissioned  him  to  col- 
lect such  suitable  river  craft  as  he  could  find 
on  the  Ohio,  and  to  convert  them  post-haste 
into  steam  rams,  "the  honorable  Secretary.'' 
reports   Ellet,  "  expressing  the  hope  that  not 


*  Pope,  condensing  into  one  dispatches  from  Rose- 
crans,  Hamilton,  and  Granger,  telegraphed  to  Halleck: 
"The  two  divisions  in  the  advance  under  Rosecrans  are 
slowly  and  cautiously  advancing  on  Baldwin  this  morn- 
ing, with  the  cavalry  on  both  flanks.  Hamilton  with  two 
divisions  is  at  Rienzi  and  between  there  and  Boonville, 
ready  to  move  forward  should  they  be  needed.  One 
brigade  from  the  reserve  occupies  Danville.  Rosecrans 
reports  this  morning  that  the  enemy  has  retreated  from 
Baldwin,  but  he  is  advancing  cautiously.  The  woods, 
for  miles,  are  full  of  stragglers  from  the  enemy,  who  are 
coming  in  in  squads.  Not  less  than  ten  thousand  men 
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are  thus  scattered  about,  who  will  come  in  within  a 
day  or  two."  General  Halleck  dispatched  to  the  War 
Department:  "General  Pope,  with  40x00  men,  is  30 
miles  south  of  Corinth,  pushing  the  enemy  hard.  He 
already  reports  10,000  prisoners  and  deserters  from  the 
enemy,  and  15,000  stand  of  arms  captured."  This  dis- 
patch of  General  Halleck' s  made  a  great  sensation. 
The  expectation  that  the  stragglers  would  come  into 
the  national  camp  was  disappointed  ;  the  prisoners 
taken  were  few,  and  Pope  was  censured  for  making 
a  statement  of  fact  which  he  neither  made  nor  author- 
ized.    [Force,  "From  Fort  Henry  to  Corinth."") 
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m  >re  than  twenty  days  would  be  consumed 

string  them  ready  for  service."  Ellet  re- 
ceived ins  orders  March  27.*  On  May  26 
he  joined  the  flotilla  o(  Davis  with  a  fleet  of 
six  vessels,  formerly  swift  and  strong  river  tugs 
and  si  5,  but  now  strengthened  and  con- 

I   for   their    new   and    peculiar    service, 
and  these  accompanied  the  gun-boats  in  the 

ince   against    Memphis.     On   the   morn- 
g     flune  6  the  rebel  flotilla  of  eight  gun- 

ts  was  discovered  in  front  of  the  city  pre- 
paring for  fight,  and  there  occurred  another 
of  the  many  dramatic  naval  combats  of  the 
war. 

1  ne  eight  rebel  gun-boats  ranged  them- 
selves in  two  lines  abreast  the  city.  The  hills 
of  Memphis  were  covered  with  thousands  of 
spectators.  With  the  dawn  five  of  the  Union 
gun-boats  began  backing  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, holding  their  heads  against  the  strong 
current  to  insure  easier  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  vessel.  The  steam  rams  were  yet 
tied  up  to  the  river  bank.  Soon  the  rebel  flo- 
tilla opened  fire  on  the  Union  gun- boats,  to 
which  the  latter  replied  with  spirit.  Four  of 
Kllet's  rams,  hearing  the  guns,  cast  loose  to 
take  part  in  the  conflict.  One  of  them  dis- 
abled her  rudder,  and  another,  mistaking  her 
orders,  remained  out  of  fighting  distance.  But 
the  Queen  of  the  West  and  the  Monarch,  pass- 
ing swiftly  between  the  gun-boats,  dashed  into 
the  rebel  line.  The  gun-boats,  now  turning 
their  heads  down  the  stream,  hastily  followed. 
There  was  a  short  and  quick  melee  of  these  un- 
couth-looking river  monsters,  ram  crashing  in- 
to ram  and  gun-boat  firing  into  gun-boat  in  a 
confusion  of  attack  and  destruction.  In  twenty 
minutes  four  rebel  vessels  and  one  Union  ram 
sunk  or  disabled.  At  this  the  other  four 
els  turned  and  fled  down-stream,  and 
in  a  running  pursuit  of  an  hour,  extending  some 

niles,  three  additional  vessels  of  the  enemy 
captured  or  destroyed.    The  Confeder- 
ate fleet  was  almost  annihilated;  only  one  of 
their  gun-boats    escaped.    The  two   disabled 

m  ships  were  soon  raised  and  repaired, 
but  the  ram  fleet  had  suffered  an  irreparable 
nander,  Ellet,  was  wounded  by 
a  pistol-shot,  from  the  effect  of  which  he  died 
two  weeks  later.  The  combat  was  witnessed 
I  5  J  :(t.  Thompson,  commanding  the  city  with 
a  small  de  :nt  of  rebel  troops.   In  his  re- 

port of  the  affair  he  mentions  that "  we  were  hur- 
ried in  our  retirement  from  Memphis,"  and  that 
afternoon  the  Union  flag  floated  over  the  city. 


The  naval  victory  of  Memphis  supplemented 
and  completed  the  great  Tennessee  campaigns 
begun  by  Grant's  reconnaissance  of  January 
9.  A  division  of  Buell's  army  under  General 
Mitchell  had  in  the  meanwhile  occupied  and 
held  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River  between 
Tuscumbia  and  Stevenson;  and  thus  the 
frontier  of  rebellion  had  been  pushed  down 
from  middle  Kentucky  below  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

But  the  invading  movement  following  the 
line  of  the  Tennessee  River  had  expended  its 
advantage;  the  initial  point  of  a  new  cam- 
paign had  been  reached.  We  are  left  in  doubt 
under  what  conviction  Halleck  formed  his 
next  plans,  for  he  determined  to  dissolve  and 
scatter  the  magnificent  army  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  men  under  his  hand  and 
eye;  apparently  in  violation  of  the  very  mili- 
tary theory  he  had  formulated  two  weeks  be- 
fore, when  he  said, "  We  are  operating  on  too 
many  points."  In  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  the  9th  of  June  he  announced  his 
purpose  to  do  three  distinct  things:  First,  to 
hold  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad; 
secondly,  to  send  relief  to  Curtis  in  Arkansas; 
thirdly,  to  send  troops  to  east  Tennessee.  To 
these  three  he  added  a  fourth  purpose  in  a 
dispatch  of  June  12: 

If  the  combined  fleet  of  Farragut  and  Davis  fail  to 
take  Vicksburg,  I  will  send  an  expedition  for  that  pur- 
pose as  soon  as  1  can  reenforce  General  Curtis. 

Up  to  this  point  the  country's  estimate  of 
General  Halleck's  military  ability  had  steadily 
risen,  but  several  serious  errors  of  judgment 
now  arrested  his  success.  The  greatest  of 
these  errors,  perhaps,  was  the  minor  impor- 
tance he  seems  to  have  attached  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  operations  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

We  have  mentioned  the  victory  of  Farragut, 
and  we  need  now  to  follow  the  upward  course 
of  his  fleet.  After  receiving  the  surrender  of 
New  Orleans  in  the  last  days  of  April,  he 
promptly  pushed  on  an  advance  section  of  his 
ships  up  the  Mississippi,  which  successively, 
and  without  serious  opposition,  received  the 
surrender  of  all  the  important  cities  below 
Vicksburg,  where  Farragut  himself  arrived  on 
the  20th  of  May.  Vicksburg  proved  to  be  the 
most  defensible  position  on  the  Mississippi,  by 
reason  of  the  high  bluffs  at  and  about  the 
city.  The  Confederates  had  placed  such  faith 
in  their  defenses  of  the  upper  river,  at  Colum- 
bus, Island  No.  10,  and  Fort  Pillow,  that  no 


*  In  response  to  that  order  I  selected  three  of  the  est  part,  and  8  feet  hold.    At  New  Albany  I  secured  a 

-t  and   swiftest  stern-wheel  coal   tow-boats  at  boat  of  about  the  same  length  but  rather  less  beam, 

Pittsburg,  of  which  the  average  dimensions  are  about  and  subsequently  I  selected  another  at  Cincinnati,  of 

170  feet  length,  30  feet  beam,  and  over  5  feet  hold.    At  about  the  same  class  as  the  last,  and  sent  her  to  Madi- 

Cincinnati  I  selected  two  side- wheel  boats,  of  which  son  to  be  fitted  out.     [Ellet  to  McGunnigle,  April  27,  , 

the  largest  is  180  feet  long,  37^  feet  beam  in  the  wid-  1862.    War  Records.] 
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early  steps  were  taken  to  fortify  Vicksburg ; 
but  when  Farragut  passed  and  captured  the 
lower  forts  and  the  upper  defenses  fell,  the 
rebels  made  what  haste  they  could  to  create 
a  formidable  barrier  to  navigation  at  Vicks- 
burg. Beauregard  sent  plans  for  fortifications 
while  he  was  yet  disputing  Halleck's  advance 
from  Shiloh  to  Corinth;  and  Lovell  at  New 
Orleans,  retreating  before  Farragut's  invasion, 
shipped  the  heavy  guns  he  could  no  longer 
keep,  and  sent  five  regiments  of  Confederate 
troops,  which  he  could  no  longer  use,  to  erect 
the  works.  These  reached  their  destination  on 
May  12,  and  continuing  the  labors  and  prep- 
arations already  begun,  he  had  six  batteries 
ready  for  service  on  Farragut's  arrival.  Re- 
membering these  dates  and  numbers,  we  can 
realize  the  unfortunate  results  of  Halleck's 
dilatory  Corinth  campaign.  He  had  then  been 
in  command,  for  a  whole  month,  of  forces 
double  those  of  his  antagonist.  If,  instead  of 
digging  his  way  from  Shiloh  to  Corinth  "  with 
pick  and  shovel,"  he  had  forced  such  a  prompt 
march  and  battle  as  his  overwhelming  numbers 
gave  him  power  to  do,  the  inevitable  defeat 
or  retreat  of  his  enemy  would  have  enabled 
him  to  meet  the  advance  of  Farragut  with  an 
army  detachment  sufficient  to  effect  the  re- 
duction of  Vicksburg  with  only  slight  resistance 
and  delay.  Such  a  movement  ought  to  have 
followed  by  all  the  rules  of  military  and  po- 
litical logic.  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi 
outranked  every  other  Western  military  enter- 
prise in  importance  and  urgency.  It  would 
effectually  sever  four  great  States  from  the 
rebel  Confederacy ;  it  would  silence  doubt  at 
home  and  extinguish  smoldering  intervention 
abroad  ;  it  would  starve  the  rebel  armies  and 
feed  the  cotton  operatives  of  Europe.  There 
would  have  been  ample  time  ;  for  he  was  ad- 
vised as  early  as  the  27th  of  April  that  New 
Orleans  had  been  captured  and  that  Farra- 
gut had  "  orders  to  push  up  to  Memphis  im- 
mediately," and  he  ought  to  have  prepared  to 
meet  him. 

No  such  cooperation,  however,  greeted 
Farragut.  Reaching  Vicksburg,  his  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  the  place  was  refused. 
The  batteries  were  at  such  a  height  that  his 
guns  could  have  no  effect  against  them.  Only 
two  regiments  of  land  forces  accompanied  the 
fleet.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  re- 
turn to  New  Orleans,  which  he  reached  about 
the  1st  of  June.  Here  he  met  orders  from 
Washington  communicating  the  great  desire 
of  the  Administration  to  have  the  river  opened, 
and  directing  further  efforts  on  his  part  to  that 
end.  Farragut  took  immediate  measures  to 
comply  with  this  requirement.  His  task  had 
already  become  more  difficult.  The  enemy 
quickly  comprehended  the  advantage  which 


the  few  high  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  afforded 

them,  if  not  to  obstruct,  at  least  to  harass 
and  damage  the  operations  of  a  fleet  unsup- 
ported by  land  forces.  The  places  which  had 
been  surrendered  were,  on  the  retirement  of 
the  ships,  again  occupied,  and  batteries  \\  ere 
soon  raised,  which,  though  unable  to  cope  with 
larger  vessels,  became  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous to  transports,  and  were  intermittently 
used  or  abandoned  as  the  advantage  or  neces- 
sity of  the  enemy  dictated. 

Farragut  again  reached  Vicksburg  about 
June  25,  accompanied  this  time  by  Porter  with 
sixteen  of  his  mortar-boats,  and  by  General 
Williams  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  Union 
troops.  The  mortar-sloops  were  placed  in  po- 
sition and  bombarded  the  rebel  \\  orks  on  the 
27th.  On  the  morning  of  June  28,  before  day- 
light, Farragut's  ships,  with  the  aid  of  the  con- 
tinued bombardment,  made  an  attack  on  the 
Vicksburg  batteries,  and  most  of  them  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  up  the  river  with  compara- 
tively small  loss.  Here  he  found  Ellet — brother 
of  him  who  was  wounded  at  Memphis  —  with 
some  vessels  of  the  ram  fleet,  who  carried  the 
news  to  the  gun-boat  flotilla  under  Davis  yet 
at  Memphis.  This  flotilla  now  also  descended 
the  river  and  joined  Farragut  on  the  1st  of 

July- 

We  have  seen,  by  the  dispatch  heretofore 
quoted,  that  Halleck  expected  the  combined 
naval  and  gun-boat  forces  to  reduce  the  Vicks- 
burg defenses,  but  also  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  failure,  he  would  send  an  army  to  help 
them.  The  lapse  of  two  weeks  served  to 
modify  this  intention.  The  Secretary  of  War. 
who  had  probably  received  news  of  Farragut's 
first  failure  to  pass  the  Vicksburg  batteries, 
telegraphed  him  (on  June  23)  to  examine  the 
project  of  a  canal  to  cut  off  Vicksburg.  sug- 
gested by  General  Butler  and  others.  Hal- 
leck replied  (on  June  28),  "  It  is  impossible  to 
send  forces  to  Vicksburg  at  present,  but  I  will 
give  the  matter  very  full  attention  as  soon  as 
circumstances  Mill  permit."  That  same  day 
Farragut  passed  above  the  batteries,  and  of  this 
result  Halleck  was  informed  by  Grant,  who 
was  at  Memphis.  Grant's  dispatch  added  an 
erroneous  item  of  news  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  troops  with  Farragut.  but  more  trust- 
worthy information  soon  reached  Halleck  in 
the  form  of  a  direct  application  from  Farragut 
for  help.  To  this  appeal  Halleck  again  felt 
himself  obliged  to  reply  in  the  negative,  July 
3,  1862: 

The  scattered  and  -weakened  condition  of  my  forces 
renders  it  impossible  for  me,  at  the  present,  to  detach 
any  troops  to  cooperate  with  you  on  Vicksburg.  Prob- 
ably I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  as  soon  as  I  can  get  my 
troops  more  concentrated.  This  may  delay  the  clearing 
of  the  river,  but  its  accomplishment  will  be  certain  in 
a  few  weeks. 


o-o 
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The  hopeful  promise  with  which  the  tele- 
gram closed  dwindled  away  during  the  eleven 
days  that  followed.  On  the  14th  of  July 
Stanton  asked  him  the  direct  question : 

The  S  of  the  Navy  desires  to  know  whether 

you  have,  or  intend  to  have,  any  Land  force  to  cooperate 
in  the  operations  at  Vicksburg.  Please  inform  me 
immediately,  inasmuch  as  orders  he  intends  to  give 
will  depend  on  your  answer. 

The  answer  this  time  was  short  and  conclu- 
sive. "  1  cannot  at  present  give  Commodore 
Farragut  any  aid  against  Vicksburg." 

A  c  >6perative  land  force  of  from  12,000  to 
15,000  men,  Farragut  estimated  in  his  report 
of  June  28,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  take 
the  works.  If  we  compare  the  great  end  to  be 
attained  with  the  smallness  of  the  detachment 
thought  necessary,  there  remains  no  reason- 
able explanation  why  Halleck  should  not 
have  promptly  sent  it.  But  the  chance  had 
been  lost.  The  waters  of  the  Mississippi  were 
falling  so  rapidly  that  Farragut  dared  not 
tarry  in  the  river;  and  in  accordance  with  or- 
ders  received  from  the  Department  on  July  20, 
he  again  ran  past  the  Vicksburg  batteries  and 
returned  to  New  Orleans. 

If  Halleck's  refusal  to  help  Farragut  take 
Vicksburg  seems  inexplicable,  it  is  yet  more 
difficult  to  understand  the  apparently  sudden 
cessation  of  all  his  former  military  activity,  and 
his  proposal,  just  at  the  point  wdien  his  army 
had  gathered  its  greatest  strength  and  effi- 
ciency, abruptly  to  terminate  his  main  cam- 
paign, and,  in  effect,  go  into  summer  quarters. 
He  no  longer  talked  of  splitting  secession  in 
twain  in  one  month,  or  of  being  at  the  enemy's 
throat.  He  no  longer  pointed  out  the  waste 
of  precious  time,  and  uttered  no  further  com- 
t  about  his  inability  to  control  BuelPs 
army.  His  desires  had  been  gratified.  He 
commanded  half  of  the  military  area  within 
the  Union  ;  he  had  three  armies  under  his 
own  eye ;  the  enemy  was  in  flight  before 
him;  he  could  throw  double  numbers  of  men 
at  any  given  point.  At  least  two  campaigns 
ofoversh  dowing  importance  invited  his  re- 
sistless march.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  success, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  with  fortune 
thrusting  opportunity  upon  him,  he  came  to  a 
sudden  halt,  folded  his  contented  arms,  and  im- 
itated the  conduct  that  he  wrongfully  imputed 
.••ant  after  Donelson — :;  Satisfied  with  his 
victory,  he  sits  down  and  enjoys  it  without  re- 
gard to  the  future."  In  a  long  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  June  25,  after  review- 
ing  the   sanitary  condition  of  the   army  and 


pronouncing  it  very  good,  he  asks,  apparently 
as  the  main  question,  "  Can  we  carry  on  any 
summer  campaign  without  having  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  men  on  the  sick-list  ?  "  This  idea 
seems  to  dominate  his  thought  and  to  decide 
his  action.  Buell  had  been  ordered  eastward 
on  a  leisurely  march  towards  Chattanooga. 
Halleck  proposed  to  plant  the  armies  of  Grant 
and  of  Pope  on  the  healthy  uplands  of  northern 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  as  mere  corps  of  ob- 
servation. Having  personally  wrested  Corinth 
from  the  enemy,  he  exaggerated  its  strategical 
value.  As  a  terminal  point  in  the  southward 
campaign,  along  the  line  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  its  chief  use  was  to  aid  in  opening  the 
Mississippi  River  by  turning  the  Confeder- 
ate fortifications  from  Columbus  to  Memphis. 
Those  strongholds  once  in  Federal  possession, 
Corinth  inevitably  fell  into  a  secondary  role, 
especially  since  the  summer  droughts  ren- 
dered the  Tennessee  River  useless  as  a  mili- 
tary highway. 

Carrying  out  this  policy  of  Halleck,  a  large 
portion  of  the  Western  armies  of  the  Union 
wasted  time  and  strength  guarding  a  great  area 
of  rebel  territory  unimportant  for  military  uses, 
and  which  could  have  been  better  protected 
by  an  active  forward  movement.  The  secur- 
ity and  the  supply  of  Corinth  appears  to  have 
been  the  central  purpose.  Buell  was  delayed 
in  his  march  thoroughly  to  repair  the  railroad 
from  Corinth  eastward  towards  Chattanooga. 
Other  detachments  of  the  army  were  employed 
to  repair  the  railroads  westward  from  Corinth 
to  Memphis,  and  northward  from  Corinth  to 
Columbus.  For  several  months  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  combined  armies  were  diverted 
from  their  more  legitimate  duty  of  offensive 
war  to  tedious  labor  on  these  local  railroads ;  * 
much  of  the  repairs  being  destroyed,  almost  as 
rapidly  as  performed,  by  daring  guerrilla  hos- 
tilities, engendered  and  screened  amidst  the 
surrounding  sentiment  of  disloyalty. 

It  is  impossible  to  guess  what  Halleck's 
personal  supervision  in  these  tasks  might  have 
produced,  for  at  this  juncture  came  a  culmi- 
nation of  events  that  transferred  him  to  an- 
other field  of  duty ;  but  the  legacy  of  policy, 
plans,  and  orders  that  he  left  behind  contrib- 
uted to  render  the  whole  Western  campaign 
sterile  throughout  the  second  half  of  1862. 

The  infatuation  of  Halleck  in  thus  tying  up 
the  Western  forces  in  mere  defensive  inaction 
comes  out  in  still  stronger  light  in  the  incident 
that  follows,  but  it  especially  serves  to  show 
once  more  how,  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the 


*  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  report  of  Brigadier- 
ral  McPherson,  superintendent  of  railroads,  from 

which  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  opened  367  miles 
of  road  in  less  than  one  month,  besides  repairing  a 


number  of  locomotives  and  cars  which  were  captured     ords.] 


from  the  enemy  greatly  injured.  Indeed,  the  wood- 
work of  most  of  the  cars  has  been  entirely  rebuilt, 
and  all  this  work  has  been  done  by  details  from  the 
army.    [Halleck  to  Stanton,  July  7,  1862.    War  Rec- 
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East,  President  Lincoln  treated  his  military 
commanders,  not  with  ignorant  interference, 
as  has  been  so  often  alleged,  but  with  the 
most  fatherly  indulgence.  Future  chapters 
will  describe  the  complete  failure  in  the  East 
of  the  campaign  undertaken  by  McClellan 
against  Richmond,  and  which,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  brought  to  Halleck  an  order  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  the  28th,  immediately 
to  detach  and  send  25,000  men  to  assist  that 
imperiled  enterprise.  The  necessity  was  de- 
clared "  imperative."  "  But  in  detaching  your 
force,"  explained  the  order,  "  the  President 
directs  that  it  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  you  to  hold  your  ground  and  not  inter- 
fere with  the  movement  against  Chattanooga 
and  east  Tennessee."  Halleck  took  instant 
measures  to  obey  the  order,  but  said  in  reply 
that  it  would  jeopardize  the  ground  gained  in 
Tennessee  and  involve  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning Buell's  east  Tennessee  expedition.  This 
result  the  President  had  in  advance  declared 
inadmissible.  He  now  telegraphed  emphatic- 
ally on  June  30 : 

Would  be  very  glad  of  25,000  infantry  —  no  artillery 
or  cavalry  ;  but  please  do  not  send  a  man  if  it  endan- 
gers any  place  you  deem  important  to  hold,  or  if  it 
forces  you  to  give  up  or  weaken  or  delay  the  expedi- 
tion against  Chattanooga.  To  take  and  hold  the  rail- 
road at  or  east  of  Cleveland,  in  east  Tennessee,  I  think 
fully  as  important  as  the  taking  and  holding  of  Rich- 
mond.* 

This  request,  but  accompanied  by  the  same 
caution  and  condition,  was  repeated  by  the 
President  on  July  2;  and  again,  under  the 
prompting  of  extreme  need,  Lincoln  on  July 
4  sent  a  diminished  request,  still,  however, 
insisting  that  no  risk  be  incurred  in  the  West: 

You  do  not  know  how  much  you  would  oblige  us 
if,  without  abandoning  any  of  your  positions  or  plans, 
you  could  promptly  send  us  even  ten  thousand  infantry. 
Can  you  not  ?  Some  part  of  the  Corinth  army  is  cer- 
tainly fighting  McClellan  in  front  of  Richmond.  Pris- 
oners are  in  our  hands  from  the  late  Corinth  army. 

In  Halleck's  response  on  the  following  day 
it  is  important  to  notice  the  difference  in  the 
opinions  entertained  by  the  two  men  upon  this 
point.  Lincoln  wished  to  gain  east  Tennes- 
see, Halleck  desired  to  hold  west  Tennessee. 
The  distinction  is  essential,  for  we  shall  see 
that  while  Halleck's  policy  prevailed,  it  tended 
largely,  if  not  principally,  to  thwart  the  reali- 
zation of  Lincoln's  earnest  wish.  Halleck  tel- 
egraphed : 

For  the  last  week  there  has  been  great  uneasiness 
among  Union  men  in  Tennessee  on  account  of  the  secret 
organizations  of  insurgents  to  cooperate  in  any  attack  of 
the  enemy  on  our  lines.  Every  commanding  officer  from 
Nashville  to  Memphis  has  asked  for  reinforcements. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  submitted  the  question 
of  sending  troops  to  Richmond  to  the  principal  officers 
of  my  command.   They  are  unanimous  in  opinion  that 
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if  this  army  is  seriously  diminished  the  Chattel 
expedition  must  he  revoked  or  the  hope  of  holding 

south-west  Tennessee  abandoned.     I  must  ean 
protest  against  surrendering  what  has  cost  so  mucil 
blood  and  treasure,  and  which  in  a  military  point  of 
view  is  worth  more  than  Richmond. 

He  had  already,  in  a  previous  telegram 
(July  1 ),  acknowledged  and  exercised  the  dis- 
cretion which  Lincoln  gave  him,  replying, 
"  Your  telegram,  just  received,  saves  western 
Tennessee." 

It  was  found  by  the  Washington  authorities 
that  the  early  reports  of  McClellan's  reverses 
had  been  unduly  exaggerated,  and  that  by 
straining  resources  in  the  East,  the  Western 
armies  might  be  left  undiminished.  But  with 
this  conviction  President  Lincoln  also  reached 
the  decision  that  the  failure  of  the  Richmond 
campaign  must  be  remedied  by  radical  meas- 
ures. To  devise  new  plans,  to  elaborate  and 
initiate  new  movements,  he  needed  the  help  of 
the  highest  attainable  professional  skill.  None 
seemed  at  the  moment  so  available  as  that  of 
Halleck.  Under  his  administration  order  had 
come  out  of  chaos  in  Missouri,  and  under  his 
guiding  control,  however  feeble  in  the  par- 
ticular cases  that  we  have  pointed  out,  the 
Western  armies  had  won  the  victories  of  Fort 
Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Pea  Ridge,  Shiloh,  Isl- 
and No.  10,  and  Corinth.  It  was  a  record  of 
steady  success,  which  justified  the  belief  that 
a  general  had  been  found  who  might  be  in- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  the  wax  in  its 
larger  combinations.  The  weakness  of  his 
present  plans  had  not  yet  been  developed. 
Accordingly  on  the  nth  of  July  this  order 
was  made  by  the  President : 

That  Major-General  Henry  W.  Halleck  be  assigned 
to  command  the  whole  land  forces  of  the  United  States 
as  General-in-Chief,  and  that  he  repair  to  this  capital 
so  soon  as  he  can  with  safety  to  the  positions  and  op- 
erations within  the  department  under  his  charge. 

It  seemed  at  the  moment  the  best  that 
could  be  done.  In  his  short  Corinth  campaign 
Halleck  had  substantially  demonstrated  his 
unfitness  for  the  leadership  of  an  army  in  the 
field.  He  had  made  a  grievous  mistake  in  com- 
ing away  from  his  department  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis.  He  was  a  thinker  and  nor  a 
worker;  his  proper  place  was  in  the  military 
study  and  not  in  the  camp.  No  other  soldier 
in  active  service  equaled  him  in  the  technical 
and  theoretical  acquirements  of  his  profession. 
The  act  of  the  President  in  bringing  him  to 
Washington  restored  him  to  his  more  natural 
duty. 

In  following  the  future  career  of  Halleck. 
one  of  the  incidents  attending  this  transfer 
needs  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  first  intima- 
tion of  the  change  came  in  the  President's  dis- 
patch of  the  2d  of  July  which  asked  :  "  Please 
tell  me  could  you  not  make  me  a  flying  visit 
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for  consultation  without  endangering  the  ser- 
vice in  your  department  ?  "  A  few  clays  later 
one  of  the  President's  friends  went  from  Wash- 
ington to  Corinth  bearing  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  llalleek.  explaining  among  other 
thing-  : 

1  know  the  object  of  his  visit  to  you.  He  has  my 
rful  consent  to  go,  but  not  my  direction.  He 
wishes  to  get  you  and  part  of  your  force,  one  or  both, 
to  come  here.  You  already  know  I  should  be  exceed- 
glad  of  this  if  in  your  judgment  it  could  be  done 
without  endangering  positions  and  operations  in  the 
Southwest. 

To  this  Halleck  replied  on  July  10: 

Governor  Sprague  is  here.  If  I  were  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington I  could  advise  but  one  thing — to  place  all  the 
f  >rces  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Washington  un- 
der one  head  and  hold  that  head  responsible  for  the 
result. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Halleck  measured  fully  the 
import  of  his  language;  or  whether  he  real- 
ized the  danger  and  burden  of  the  responsi- 
bility which,  if  he  did  not  invite,  he  at  least 
thus  voluntarily  assumed.  Nominally  he  be- 
came General-in-Chief,  but  in  actual  practice 
his  genius  fell  short  of  the  high  requirements 
of  that  great  station.  While  he  rendered  memo- 
rable service  to  the  Union,  his  judgment  and 
courage  sometimes  quailed  before  the  momen- 
tous requirements  of  his  office,  and  thrust  back 
upon  the  President  the  critical  acts  which  over- 
awed  him.  In  reality,  therefore,  he  was  from 
the  first  only  what  he  afterward  became  by  tech- 
nical orders  —  the  President's  chief-of-staff. 

Before  Halleck's  transfer  to  Washington 
he  had  ordered  Buell  to  move  into  east  Ten- 
nessee, but  that  commander  never  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  great  military  and  political 
importance  of  such  a  movement.  He  consid- 
ered the  defense  of  west  Tennessee  a  more 
essential  object;  and  while  his  mind  was  en- 
gaged in  that  direction,  Bragg  planned  and 
carried  into  effect  a  campaign  into  Kentucky 
that  threatened  at  one  time  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences  to  the  Union  cause  in 
that  region.  He  moved  northward  early  in 
:,nber,  1862,  Kirby  Smith  preceding  him 
with  a  strong  detachment  by  way  of  Cumber- 
Gap,  which  marched  without  successful 
opposition  almost  to  the  Ohio  River.  Buell, 
believing  that  Bragg's  real  object  was  Nash- 
ville, made  such  dispositions  that  Bragg  got 
a  long  start  before  him  in  the  race  to  Louis- 
ville. Pie  would,  in  fact,  have  had  that  city 
at  his  mercy  if  he  had  not  left  the  direct  road 
and  turned  to  the  right  to  join  Kirby  Smith 
at  Frankfort  to  assist  in  the  melancholy  farce 
of  inaugurating  a  Confederate  governor  for 


Kentucky.  Buell  thus  reached  Louisville  and 
immediately  marched  south  in  pursuit  of  Bragg. 
He  overtook  his  army  at  Perry  ville  and  fought, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  a  severe  but  indecisive 
battle ;  Buell  kept  the  field  and  Bragg  retired 
in  the  night,  and  hurried  out  of  Kentucky  at  a 
pace  that  soon  distanced  his  antagonist.  The 
President  renewed  his  earnest  solicitations  to 
Buell  to  occupy  east  Tennessee;  Buell  thought 
this  impracticable,  and  was  relieved  of  com- 
mand on  the  24th  of  October,  and  General 
Rosecrans  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Rosecrans  paid  as  little  attention  as  Buell 
had  done  to  the  orders  of  the  President  for 
the  occupation  of  east  Tennessee.  He  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Nashville,  completed 
and  strengthened  his  communications,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  December  moved  upon  Gen- 
eral Bragg,  who  had  gone  into  winter  quarters 
at  Murfreesboro'.  The  two  armies  came  within 
sight  of  each  other  on  the  night  of  the  30th 
of  December,  1862,  and  the  next  morning  at 
daybreak  each  general  moved  to  the  fight,  in 
pursuance  of  plans  that  were  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  each  other — Rosecrans  having  or- 
dered his  left  wing  to  strike  Bragg's  right, 
double  it  up  and  take  the  position  at  Murfrees- 
boro' in  reverse,  while  Bragg  proposed  to  crush 
the  right  wing  of  Rosecrans,  and  swinging 
the  Confederate  army  around  pivoting  on  its 
right  to  cut  the  Union  force  off  from  Nashville. 
Bragg  struck  the  first  blow  with  so  much  vigor 
that  Rosecrans  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
movement  on  the  Confederate  right  and  de- 
vote all  his  energies  to  the  defense  of  his  own 
position;  and  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts, 
and  the  distinguished  bravery  with  which  he 
was  supported  by  Thomas,  Sheridan,  and 
others,  he  lost  ground  all  day,  and  at  night 
the  lines  of  the  two  armies  were  almost  per- 
pendicular to  those  that  they  had  occupied  in 
the  morning.  But  Bragg  had  lost  so  severely 
in  this  day's  fighting  that  he  was  unable  to 
pursue  his  advantage  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1863;  and  on  the  2d  Rosecrans  resumed  the 
offensive  on  his  left  with  such  success  that 
Bragg*  found  himself  forced  to  abandon  the 
field  in  the  night.  The  losses  on  both  sides 
were  appalling,  and  the  result  of  the  fight  was 
so  damaging  to  Bragg  that  he  was  unable  to 
resume  active  operations  during  the  winter  or 
spring,  and  was,  in  fact,  so  weakened,  that 
when,  in  the  summer  of  1863,  Rosecrans  at 
last  marched  against  him,  he  gave  up  his  po- 
sitions one  after  another,  until  the  Union  army 
occupied,  in  September,  without  striking  a  blow, 
the  coveted  and  important  mountain  fortress 
of  Chattanooga. 
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well  within  the  clump,  and  there  the  nest  is 
built.  If  the  cactus  bed  is  preferred,  the  mead- 
ow-lark hollows  out  a  little  place  in  the  ground, 
lines  it  with  soft  and  curly  buffalo-grass,  and 
then  builds  over  it  a  little  canopy,  pulling 
down  the  longer  blades  which  grow  even 
among  the  thick-set  lobes  of  prickly-pear  upon 
the  uplands,  and  weaving  them  together  until 
a  small,  conical  covering  is  made,  having  in 
one  side  of  it  a  round  opening  to  serve  for  a 
door.  The  location  of  the  nest  is  such  as  to 
afford  protection  from  the  tramping  hoofs  of 


cattle-herds  that  feed  upon  the  plains,  and 
which  carefully  avoid  treading  upon  the  long, 
sharj)  spines  of  the  cactus.  There  the  bird 
rears  one,  and  sometimes  two,  broods  of  young, 
which  are  ready  for  self-sustenance  and  flight 
in  July. 

In  August,  when  the  mating  season  is  ended, 
the  songs  of  the  meadow-lark  of  the  West  are 
heard  more  rarely,  and  then  only  in  the  early 
morning.  In  October  the  bird  leaves  this 
latitude,  to  pass  the  winter  months  in  the 
warmer  climes  of  New   Mexico. 


Charles  N.  Allen. 
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BEHOLD  the  rainbow  like  a  brilliant  scroll 
Of  colors  sevenfold, 
From  heaven's  high  dome  unrolled ! 
Lift  up  thine  eyes,  lift  up  the  adoring  soul, 
And  read  God's  writing  ere  it  passes  by. 
Fleet  clouds  of  amethyst 
Swim  in  a  golden  mist, 
Hidden  in  dripping  branches  are  the  birds, 
But  for  a  moment  gloriously  gleams, 
Through  flying  raindrops,  bursting  beams, 
The  legend  of  the  sky  — 
Seven  colors  and  seven  words! 

The  dim,  cold  violet 

Upon  the  outer  margin  set 

Is  sign  of  the  veiled  mystery  o(  pain  ; 

First  bitter  knowledge  when  young  life  is  sweet, 

And  sun-bright  hills  seem  near  to  eager  feet. 

And  as  the  heavy  purple  overflows 

The  paler  color,  so  the  wayside  grows 

To  midnight  gloom  when  sorrow  stoops   to 

smite 
And  rend  the  heart's  delight. 
A  path  of  thorns,  but  oh !  no  other  way 
Leads  to  the  rosy  fields  of  upper  day. 

But  see !  how  soft  and  fair 

The  tender  flower-like  blue 

Shines  tremulously  through 

The  broad,  dark  purple  border  of  despair. 

Rejoice!  for  out  of  anguish  blossoms  hope! 

Again  the  brilliant,  vivid  green 

Against  the  line  of  blue  is  seen, 

Earth's  color  painted  on  the  skies. 

So,  bringing  strength  to  cope 

With  woes  that  in  perpetual  tide  arise, 

Life-giving  faith  descends, 

And  though  beneath  the  storm  the  pilgrim 

bends, 
His  brow  is  bathed  in  dawn  of  paradise. 

Oh,  read  in  haste !  the  rain-cloud  far  has  blown, 
Brighter  and  broader  are  the  sun-waves  grown, 


And  the  delirious  birds 

Their  wild,  wet  wings  in  burning  beams  have 

dipped. 
Interpret  from  the  shining  manuscript 
The  seven  illumined  words. 

Warm,  amber  yellow  in  rich  waves 

The  edge  of  emerald  verdure  laves, 

Symbol  of  joy  —  when  faith  grows  deep 

And  full  and  strong ;   when  even  death's  sleep 

Has  lost  its  gloom,  and  eyes  that  weep 

See  starry  splendors  through  the  tears. 

The  blazing  orange  hue 

Is  triumptis  own  imperial  sign, 

The  victory  pure  and  true 

Which  falls  on  sunset  years, 

When  slow  unfold  the  gates  divine  — 

When  all  the  storms  are  spent,  and  lonely  ways 

Grow  beautiful  in  warm,  benignant  praise. 

Now  in  a  radiant  flush  of  crimson  fire 

The  rainbow  is  caught  up  to  heaven ! 

Behold  the  dearest  symbol  of  the  seven. 

When  at  the  long  day's  close, 

Through  pain  and  sorrow  dire, 

The  loyal  soul  has  won  its  true  repose, 

When  hope  and  trust  have  blossomed  into  joy, 

And  victory  comes  at  last  without  alloy. 

Then  in  celestial  love 

Enfolded,  borne  as  in  a  flame  above. 

Serene  in  homeward  flight, 

The  spirit  soars  and  vanishes  in  light. 

The    green    sod    sparkles    with    the   fleeting 

shower, 
Fresh  odors  pant  from  every  breathing  flower, 
The  sky  effulgent  glows  ! 
What  though  the  purple  violet 
Upon  the  grassy  mound  is  wet 
WTith  dew  of  fond  regret : 
The  rainbow  reached  from  earth  to  heaven, 
And  the  last  color  of  the  seven 
Was  love's  transcendent  rose. 


Frances  L. 
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BY    JOHN"    G.    NICOLA Y    AND    JOHN    HAY,    PRIVATE    SECRETARIES    TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 


gBOUT  the  ist  of  Decem- 
I  ber.  1 86 1,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  saw  more  clearly  than 
McClellan,  then  General- 
in-Chief,  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  some  movement  of 
the  army,  suggested  to  him 
a  plan  of  campaign  which, 
afterward  much  debated  and  discussed  and 
finally  rejected,  is  now  seen  to  have  been 
eminently  wise  and  sagacious.  He  made  a 
brief  autograph  memorandum  of  his  plan, 
which  he  handed  to  McClellan,  who  kept  it 
for  ten  days  and  returned  it  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
with  a  hurried  memorandum  in  pencil,  show- 
hat  it  made  little  impression  on  his  mind. 
The  memorandum  and  answer  are  so  illus- 
trative of  the  two  men  that  we  give  them 
here  in  full,  copied  from  the  original  manu- 
script : 

If  it  were  determined  to  make  a  forward  movement 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  without  waiting  further 
increase  of  numbers,  or  better  drill  and  discipline,  how 
long  would  it  require  to  actually  get  in  motion?  [An- 
.  in  pencil:  If  bridge-trains  ready  by  December 
15th — probably  25th.] 

After  leaving  all  that  would  be  necessary,  how  many 
could  join  the  movement  from  south-west  of 
vet  ?   [In  pencil,  71,000.] 
How    many    from    north-east    of   it?      [In    pencil, 
33,000.] 

ose  then  that  of  those  south-west  of  the  river 
pencil,  50,000]  move  forward  and  menace  the  en- 
t  Centreville?    The  remainder  of  the  movable 
force  on  that  side  move  rapidly  to  the  crossing  of  the 
I  uan  by  the  road  from  Alexandria  towards  Rich- 

id;  there  to  be  joined  by  the  whole  movable  force 
of  the  river,  having  landed  from  the 
i  tac  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Occoquan,  move 

by  land  up  the  south  side  of  that  stream,  to  the  cross- 
ing-point named  ;   then  the  whole   move  together,  by 
to  B     v-.  ill<  ,  and  beyond,  to  the  rail- 
ro     ing  of  Broad  Run,  a  strong 
:hment  of  cavalry  having  gone  rapidly  ahead  to  de- 
the  railroad  bridges  south  and  north  of  the  point. 
'  0  '  oquan  by  those  from  above 

e  landing  from  the    Potomac  below  to 
force  of  the  enemy  in  rear ;  or,  if  the 
landin  -  Potomac  be  resisted,  those  crossing 

the  Occoquan  from  above  to  take  that  resisting  force 
in  rear.  Both  points  will  probably  not  be  successfully 
1  at  the  same  time.  The  force  in  front  of  Cen- 
treville, if  pre-  ed  too  hardly,  should  fight  back  slowly 
into  the  intrenchments  behind  them.  Armed  vessels 
and  transports  should  remain  at  the  Potomac  landing 
to  cover  a  possible  retreat. t 


General  McClellan  returned  the  memoran- 
dum with  this  reply : 

I  inclose  the  paper  you  left  with  me,  filled  as  you 
requested.  In  arriving  at  the  numbers  given,  I  have 
left  the  minimum  number  in  garrison  and  observation. 

Information  received  recently  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  enemy  could  meet  us  in  front  with  equal  forces 
nearly,  and  I  have  now  my  mind  actively  turned  to- 
wards another  plan  of  campaign  that  I  do  not  think  at 
all  anticipated  by  the  enemy,  nor  by  many  of  our  own 
people,  t 

The  general's  information  was,  as  usual, 
erroneous.  Johnston  reports  his  "  effective  to- 
tal" at  this  time  as  about  47,000  men — less 
than  one-third  what  McClellan  imagined  it. 
Lincoln,  however,  did  not  insist  upon  knowing 
what  the  general's  "  other  plan  "  was  ;  nor  did 
he  press  further  upon  his  attention  the  sugges- 
tion that  had  been  so  scantily  considered  and 
so  curtly  dismissed.  But  as  the  weeks  went  by 
in  inaction,  his  thoughts  naturally  dwelt  upon 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  an  attack  on  the 
enemy's  right,  and  the  project  took  more  and 
more  definite  shape  in  his  mind. 

Congress  convened  on  the  2d  of  December, 
and  one  of  its  earliest  subjects  of  discussion 
was  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff.  Roscoe  Conkling 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  andZachariah 
Chandler  in  the  Senate,  brought  forward  reso- 
lutions for  the  appointment  of  committees  to 
investigate  and  determine  the  responsibility 
for  that  disaster ;  but  on  motion  of  Grimes 
the  Senate  chose  to  order  a  permanent  joint 
committee  of  three  senators  and  four  repre- 
sentatives to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  This  action  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  House,  and  the  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  senators  Wade, 
Chandler,  and  Johnson,  and  of  representatives 
Gooch,  Covode,  Julian,  and  Odell.  This  com- 
mittee, known  as  the  Committee  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  War,  was  for  four  years  one  of  the 
most  important  agencies  in  the  country.  It 
assumed,  and  was  sustained  by  Congress  in  as- 
suming, a  great  range  of  prerogative.  It  became 
a  stern  and  zealous  censor  of  both  the  army 
and  the  government;  it  called  soldiers  and 

t  Lincoln  to  McClellan,  autograph  MS. 
X  McClellan  to  Lincoln,  Dec.    10,  1861.    Autograph 
MS. 
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statesmen  before  it  and  questioned  them  like 
refractory  school-boys.  It  claimed  to  speak  for 
the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
claim  generally  met  with  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  assembled.  It  was  often 
hasty  and  unjust  in  its  judgment,  but  always  ear- 
nest, patriotic,  and  honest;  it  was  assailed  with 
furious  denunciation  and  defended  with  head- 
long and  indiscriminating  eulogy  ;  and  on  the 
whole  it  must  be  said  to  have  merited  more 
praise  than  blame. 

Even  before  this  committee  was  appointed, 
as  we  have  seen,  senators  Chandler  and  Wade, 
representing  the  more  ardent  and  eager  spirits 
in  Congress,  had  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  employing  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  active  operations; 
and  now  that  they  felt  themselves  formally 
intrusted  with  a  mandate  from  the  people  to 
that  effect,  were  still  more  urgent  and  persist- 
ent. General  McClellan  and  his  immediate 
following  treated  the  committee  with  some- 
thing like  contempt.  But  the  President,  with 
his  larger  comprehension  of  popular  forces, 
knew  that  he  must  take  into  account  an 
agency  of  such  importance ;  and  though  he 
steadily  defended  General  McClellan,  and  his 
deliberateness  of  preparation,  before  the  com- 
mittee, he  constantly  assured  him  in  private 
that  not  a  moment  ought  to  be  lost  in  getting 
himself  in  readiness  for  a  forward  movement. 
A  free  people,  accustomed  to  considering 
public  affairs  as  their  own,  can  stand  reverses 
and  disappointments;  they  are  capable  of 
making  great  exertions  and  great  sacrifices : 
the  one  thing  that  they  cannot  endure  is  inac- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  rulers ;  the  one  thing 
that  they  insist  upon  is  to  see  some  result  of 
their  exertions  and  sacrifices.  December  was 
the  fifth  month  that  General  McClellan  had 
been  in  command  of  the  greatest  army  ever 
brought  together  on  this  continent.  It  was  im- 
possible to  convince  the  country  that  a  longer 
period  of  preparation  was  necessary  before 
this  army  could  be  led  against  one  inferior 
in  numbers,  and  not  superior  in  discipline  or 
equipment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  coun- 
try did  not  believe  the  rebel  army  to  be  equal 
to  the  army  of  the  Union  in  any  of  these  par- 
ticulars. It  did  not  share  the  strange  delusion 
of  General  McClellan  and  his  staff  in  regard 
to  the  numbers  of  his  adversary,  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  people  was  nearer  right  in 
its  judgment  than  the  computations  of  the 
general  and  his  inefficient  secret  service.  Mc- 
Clellan reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  Johnston's  army,  at  the  end  of  October, 
numbered  150,000,  and  that  he  would  there- 
fore require,  to  make  an  advance  movement 
with  the  Army  of  the   Potomac,  a  force  of 


240,000.  Johnston's  report  of  that  date  shows 
an  effective  total  of  41,000  men  !  It  was  use- 
less to  try  to  convince  General  McClellan  of 
the  impossibility  of  such  a  concentration  of 
troops  in  front  of  him  ;  he  simply  added  to- 
gether the  aggregates  furnished  by  the  guesses 
of  his  spies  and  implicitly  believed  the  mon- 
strous sum.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
Confederate  general  rarely  fell  into  the  cor- 
responding error.  At  the  time  that  McClellan 
was  quadrupling,  in  his  imagination,  the  rebel 
force,  Johnston  was  estimating  the  army  under 
McClellan  at  exactly  its  real  strength. 

Aware  that  his  army  was  less  than  one- third 
as  strong  as  the  Union  forces,  Johnston  eon- 
tented  himself  with  neutralizing  the  army  at 
Washington,  passing  the  time  in  drilling  and 
disciplining  his  troops,  which,  according  to 
his  own  account,  were  seriously  in  need  of  it. 
He  could  not  account  for  the  inactivity  of 
the  Union  army.  Military  operations,  he  says, 
were  practicable  until  the  end  of  December; 
but  he  was  never  molested. 

Our  military  exercises  had  never  been  interrupted. 
No  demonstrations  were  made  by  the  troops  of  that 
army,  except  the  occasional  driving  in  of  a  Confeder- 
ate cavalry  picket  by  a  large  mixed  force.  The  Federal 
cavalry  rarely  ventured  beyond  the  protection  of  infan- 
try, and  the  ground  between  the  two  armies  had  been 
less  free  to  it  than  to  that  of  the  Confederate  army. 

There  was  at  no  time  any  serious  thought 
of  attacking  the  Union  forces  in  front  of  Wash- 
ington. In  the  latterpart  of  September,  General 
Johnston  had  thought  it  possible  for  the  Rich- 
mond government  to  give  him  such  additional 
troops  as  to  enable  him  to  take  the  offensive, 
and  Jefferson  Davis  had  come  to  headquarters 
at  Fairfax  Court  House  to  confer  with  the  prin- 
cipals on  that  subject.  At  this  conference, 
held  on  the  1st  of  October,  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  no  attack  could  be  made,  with 
any  chances  of  success,  upon  the  Union  army 
in  its  position  before  Washington ;  but  it  was 
thought  that,  if  enough  force  could  be  concen- 
trated  for  the  purpose,  the  Potomac  might  be 
crossed  at  the  nearer  ford,  Maryland  brought 
into  rebellion,  and  a  battle  delivered  in  rear 
of  Washington,  where  McClellan  would  fight 
at  a  disadvantage.  Mr.  Davis  asked  the  three 
generals  present,  Johnston,  Beauregard,  and 
G.  W.  Smith,  beginning  with  the  last,  how 
many  troops  would  be  required  for  such  a 
movement.  Smith  answered  "  fifty  thousand  "' ; 
Johnston  and  Beauregard  both  said  "  sixty 
thousand";  and  all  agreed  that  they  would 
require  a  large  increase  of  ammunition  and 
means  of  transportation.  Mr.  Davis  said  it 
was  impossible  to  reenforce  them  to  that  ex- 
tent, and  the  plan  was  dropped.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  during  this  same  month  of  Octo- 
ber, General  McClellan,  in  a  careful  letter  to 
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the  War  Department,  with  an  army,  according 
to  his  own  account,  oi  "  147,695  present  for 
duty,"  should    have  bewailed   his  numerical 

inferiority  to  the  enemy,  and  begged  that  all 
other  departments  should  be  stripped  of  their 
troops  and  stores  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
forward  movement,  which  he  professed  him- 

mxious  to  make  ''not  later  than  the  25th 
oi  November,"  if  the  Government  would  give 
him  men  enough  to  meet  the  enemy  on  equal 
terms.  This  singular  infatuation,  difficult  to 
understand  in  a  man  of  high  intelligence  and 
physically  brave,  as  McClellan  undoubtedly 
was.  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  furnishes 
the  sole  explanation  of  many  things  other- 
wise inexplicable.  He  rarely  estimated  the 
force  immediately  opposed  to  him  at  less  than 
double  its  actual  strength,  and  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Government  he  persist- 
ently minimized  his  own  force.  This  rule  he 
applied  only  to  the  enemy  in  his  immediate 
vicinity.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  command- 
ers at  a  distance  who  asked  for  reinforcements. 
When  Rosecrans  succeeded  him  in  western 
Virginia,  and  wanted  additional  troops,  Gen- 
eral McClellan  was  shocked  at  the  unreason- 
able request.  When  William  Tecumseh  Sher- 
man telegraphed  that  75,000  men  were  needed 
to  defend  the  Ohio  line,  and  to  make  a  forward 
movement  into  Kentucky,  he  handed  the  dis- 
patch to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  sitting  in  his 
headquarters  at  the  moment,  with  the  remark, 
"  The  man  is  crazy,"  Every  man  sent  to  any 
other  department  he  regarded  as  a  sort  of  rob- 
bery of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

All  his  demands  were  complied  with  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  power  of  the  Government. 
Not  only  in  a  material,  but  in  a  moral  sense  as 
well,  the  President  gave  him  everything  that 
he  could.  In  addition  to  that  mighty  army,  he 
gave  him  his  fullest  confidence  and  support. 
All  through  the  autumn  he  stood  by  him, 
urging  "him  in  private  to  lose  no  time,  but  de- 
fending him  in  public  against  the  popular  im- 
patience;  and  when  winter  came  on,  and  the 
of  (  on gress,  nearly  unanimous  in  de- 
manding active  operations,  added  its  authori- 
tative tones  to  the  clamor  of  the  country,  the 

ident  endangered  his  own  popularity  by 
insisting  that  the  general  should  be  allowed 
to  take-  his  own  time  for  an  advance.  In  the 
latter  part  of  December,  McClellan,  as  already 
stated,  fell  seriously  ill,  and  the  enforced 
paralysis  of  the  army  that  resulted  from  this 
illness  and  lasted  several  weeks  added  a 
keener  edge  to  the  public  anxiety.  The  Pres- 
ident painfuliy  appreciated  how  much  of  jus- 
tice there  was  in  the  general  criticism,  which 
he  was  doing  all  that  he  could  to  allay.  He 
gave  himself,  night  and  day,  to  the  study  of 
the  military  situation.    He  read  a  large  num- 


ber of  strategical  works.  He  pored  over  the 
reports  from  the  various  departments  and 
districts  of  the  field  of  war.  He  held  long  con- 
ferences with  eminent  generals  and  admirals, 
and  astonished  them  by  the  extent  of  his 
special  knowledge  and  the  keen  intelli- 
gence of  his  questions.  He  at  last  convinced 
himself  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any 
further  delay ;  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
was  as  nearly  ready  as  it  ever  would  be  to 
take  the  field  against  the  enemy ;  and,  feeling 
that  he  could  not  wait  any  longer,  on  the  10th 
of  January,  after  calling  at  General  McClel- 
lan's  house  and  learning  that  the  general  was 
unable  to  see  him,  he  sent  for  Generals  Mc- 
Dowell and  Franklin,  wishing  to  take  coun- 
sel with  them  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
beginning  active  operations  with  the  army 
before  Washington.  General  McDowell  has 
preserved  an  accurate  report  of  this  confer- 
ence. The  President  said  that  he  was  in  great 
distress ;  to  use  his  own  expression  : 

If  something  were  not  soon  done,  the  bottom  would 
be  out  of  the  whole  affair ;  and  if  General  McClellan 
did  not  want  to  use  the  army  he  would  like  to  borrow 
it,  provided  he  could  see  how  it  might  be  made  to  do 
something. 

In  answer  to  a  direct  question,  put  by  the 
President  to  General  McDowell,  that  accom- 
plished soldier  gave  a  frank  and  straightfor- 
ward expression  of  his  conviction  that  by  an 
energetic  movement  upon  both  flanks  of  the 
enemy  —  a  movement  rendered  entirely  prac- 
ticable by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Union 
army  —  he  could  be  forced  from  his  works  and 
compelled  to  accept  battle  on  terms  favorable 
to  us.  General  Franklin  rather  favored  an 
attack  upon  Richmond,  by  way  of  York  River. 
A  question  arising  as  to  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining the  necessary  transportation,  the  Pres- 
ident directed  both  generals  to  return  the 
next  evening,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  inform 
themselves  thoroughly  as  to  the  matter  in 
question.  They  spent  the  following  day  in  this 
duty  and  went  the  next  evening  to  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  with  what  information  they  had 
been  able  to  procure,  and  submitted  a  paper 
in  which  they  both  agreed  that,  in  view  of  the 
time  and  means  required  to  take  the  army  to 
a  distant  base,  operations  could  now  best  be 
undertaken  from  the  present  base  substan- 
tially as  proposed  by  McDowell.  The  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  of  the  Treasury,  who 
were  present,  coincided  in  this  view,  and  the 
Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Blair,  alone  opposed 
it.  They  separated  to  meet  the  next  day  at 
3  o'clock.  General  Meigs,  having  been  called 
into  conference,  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
a  movement  from  the  present  base  was  pref- 
erable; but  no  definite  resolution  was  taken, 
as  General  McClellan  was  reported  as  fully 
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recovered  from  his  illness,  and  another  meet- 
ing was  arranged  for  Monday,  the  13th,  at 
the  White  House,  where  the  three  members 
of  the  Cabinet  already  mentioned,  with  Mc- 
Dowell, Franklin,  Meigs,  and  General  Mc- 
Clellan  himself,  were  present.  At  the  request 
of  the  President,  McDowell  made  a  statement 
of  what  he  and  Franklin  had  done  under  Mr. 
Lincoln's  orders,  and  gave  his  reasons  for 
advising  a  movement  to  the  front.  He  spoke 
with  great  courtesy  and  deference  towards 
his  superior  officer,  and  made  an  apology  for 
the  position  in  which  he  stood.  McClellan 
was  not  inclined  to  relieve  the  situation  of  any 
awkwardness  there  might  be  in  it.  He  merely 
said,  "  coldly,  if  not  curtly,"  to  McDowell, 
"  You  are  entitled  to  have  any  opinion  you 
please,"  and  made  no  further  remark  or  com- 
ment. The  President  spoke  somewhat  at 
length  on  the  matter,  and  General  McClellan 
said  very  briefly  "  that  the  case  was  so  clear 
a  blind  man  could  see  it"  and  went  off  in- 
stinctively upon  the  inadequacy  of  his  forces. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  sympa- 
thies were  with  that  section  of  his  party  which 
had  already  lost  all  confidence  in  General 
McClellan,  asked  him  point  blank  what  he 
intended  to  do  with  the  army,  and  when  he 
intended  doing  it.  A  long  silence  ensued. 
Even  if  the  question  had  been  a  proper  one, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  General  McClellan  would 
have  answered  it;  as  it  was,  it  must  have  re- 
quired some  self-control  for  him  to  have  con- 
tented himself  with  merely  evading  it.  He 
said  that  Buell  in  Kentucky  must  move  first ; 
and  then  refused  to  answer  the  question  unless 
ordered  to  do  so.  The  President  asked  him 
if  he  counted  upon  any  particular  time,  not 
asking  what  the  time  w7as —  but  had  he  in 
his  own  mind  any  particular  time  fixed  when 
a  movement  could  be  begun  ?  This  ques- 
tion was  evidently  put  as  affording  a  means 
of  closing  a  conference  which  was  becoming 
disagreeable  if  not  dangerous.  McClellan 
promptly  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  President  rejoined,  "  Then  I  will  adjourn 
this  meeting." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  although  the 
plan  recommended  by  these  generals  was  ex- 
actly the  plan  suggested  six  weeks  before  by 
the  President  to  McClellan,  neither  of  them 
made  the  slightest  reference  to  that  incident. 
That  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  refer  to  a  matter  so 
close  to  his  heart  is  a  striking  instance  of  his 
reticence  and  his  magnanimity;  that  General 
McClellan  never  mentioned  it  would  seem  to 
show  that  he  thought  so  little  of  the  matter  as 
to  have  forgotten  it.  He  seemed  also  to  have 
thought  little  of  this  conference ;  he  makes  no 
reference  to  it  in  his  report.  He  says,  refer- 
ring to  this  period: 


About  the  middle  of  January,  upon  recovering  from 
a  severe  illness,  I  found  that  excessive  anxiety  for  an 
immediate  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  Administration. 

The  last  words  of  the  phrase  refer  not  only 
to  the  President,  but  to  Mr.  Stanton,  the  new 
Secretary  of  War,  who  began  as  soon  as  he 
took  charge  of  his  department  to  ply  the  com- 
mander of  the  army  with  continual  incitements 
to  activity.  All  suggestions  of  this  sort, 
whether  coming  from  the  Government,  Con- 
gress, or  the  press,  General  McClellan  received 
with  surprise  and  displeasure,  and  the  resent- 
ment and  vexation  of  his  immediate  friends 
and  associates  found  vent  in  expressions  of 
contempt  for  unmilitary  critics,  which,  being 
reported,  only  increased  the  evil  that  pro- 
voked them.  He  at  last  laid  before  the  Presi- 
dent his  plan  for  attacking  Richmond  by  the 
lower  Chesapeake,  which  the  President  dis- 
approved, having  previously  convinced  him- 
self of  the  superior  merit  of  the  plan  for  a 
direct  movement  agreed  upon  by  Generals 
McDowell,  Franklin,  and  Meigs,  who  were  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  it  was  his.  Further  delay 
ensued,  the  President  not  being  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  plan  condemned  by  his  own  judgment 
and  by  the  best  professional  opinions  that  he 
could  obtain,  and  General  McClellan  being 
equally  reluctant  to  adopt  a  plan  that  was  not 
his  own.  The  President  at  last,  at  the  end  of 
his  patience,  convinced  that  nothing  would  be 
done  unless  he  intervened  by  a  positive  com- 
mand, issued  on  the  27th  of  January  his 
"General  War  Order,  No.  1."  He  wrote  it 
without  consultation  with  any  one,  and  read 
it  to  the  Cabinet,  not  for  their  sanction,  but 
for  their  information.    The  order  directed 

that  the  22d  day  of  February,  1862,  be  the  day  for 
a  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  against  the  insurgent  forces ;  that  es- 
pecially the  army  at  and  about  Fortress  Monroe,  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Army  of  western  Virginia, 
the  army  near  Munfordville,  Kentucky,  the  army 
and  flotilla  at  Cairo,  and  a  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  be  ready  to  move  on  that  day ;  that  all  other 
forces,  both  land  and  naval,  with  their  respective  com- 
manders, obey  existing  orders  for  the  time,  and  be 
ready  to  obev  additional  orders  when  duly  given  ;  that 
the  heads  of  departments,  and  especially  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  with  all  their  subor- 
dinates, and  the  General-in-Chief,  with  all  other  com- 
manders and  subordinates  of  land  and  naval  forces, 
will  severally  be  held  to  their  strict  and  full  responsi- 
bilities for  prompt  execution  of  this  order. 

Four  days  later,  as  a  necessary  result  of 
this  general  summons  to  action,  a  special 
instruction,  called  "  President's  Special  War 
Order,  No.  1,"  was  issued  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan, commanding 

that  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  after  providing  safely  for  the  defense  of 
Washington,  be  formed  into  an  expedition  for  the  im- 
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mediate  object  of  seizing  and  occupying  a  point  upon 
the  railroad  south-westward  of  what  is  known  as  Ma- 
-  Junction,  all  details  to  be  in  the  discretion  of 
the  General-in-Chief,  and  the  expedition  to  move  before 
or  on  the  22d  day  of  February  next. 

This  is  the  President's  suggestion  of  Decem- 
ber i.  put  at  last  in  the  form  of  a  command. 

It  would  not  have  been  characteristic  of 
General  McClellan  to  accept  such  an  order 
as  final,  nor  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  refuse  to  listen 
to  his  objections  and  to  a  full  statement  of  his 
own  views.  The  President  even  went  so  far 
as  to  give  him.  in  the  following  note,  dated 
February  3.  a  schedule  of  points  on  which  he 
might  base  his  objections  and  develop  his  views. 

My  DEAR  Sir:  You  and  I  have  distinct  and  differ- 
ent plans  for  a  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
—  yours  to  be  done  by  the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Rap- 
pahannock, to  Urbana,  and  across  land  to  the  termi- 
nus of  the  railroad  on  the  York  River;  mine  to  move 
directly  to  a  point  on  the  railroads  south-west  of 
Manassas. 

If  you  will  give  me  satisfactory  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  I  shall  gladly  yield  my  plan  to  yours : 

First.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  than  mine  ? 

Second.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by  your 
plan  than  mine  ? 

Third.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by  your 
plan  than  mine  ? 

Fourth.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this, 
that  it  would  break  no  great  line  of  the  enemy's  com- 
munications, while  mine  would? 

Fifth.   In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat  be 
more  difficult  by  your  plan  than  mine  ? 
Yours  truly, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  elicited  from  General  McClellan  a 
long  letter,  dated  the  same  day,  in  which  he 
dwelt  with  great  emphasis  on  all  the  possi- 
ble objections  that  could  lie  against  a  di- 
rect movement  from  Washington,  and  insisted 
with  equal  energy  upon  the  advantages  of 
a  campaign  by  the  lower  Chesapeake.  He 
rejects  without  argument  the  suggestion  of  an 
attack  on  both  flanks  of  the  enemy,  on  the 
ground  of  insufficient  force,  a  ground  that 
we  have  seen  to  be  visionary.  He  says  that 
an  attack  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  is  im- 
practicable on  account  of  the  length  of  the  line, 
and  confines  his  statement  to  a  detail  of  the 
danger.^  and  difficulties  of  an  attack  on  the  Con- 
federate right  by  the  line  of  the  Occoquan.  He 
insists  that  he  will  be  met  at  every  point  by  a  de- 
termined  resistance.    To  use  his  own  words,  he 

brings  out,   in   bold   relief,   the  great   advantage  pos- 
d    by  the   enemy  in   the  strong   central  position 
he  00  h  road,  diverging  in  every  direction, 

and  a  strong  line  of  defense  enabling  him  to  remain  on 
the  defensive,  with  a  small  force  on  one  flank,  while 
tncentrates  everything  on  the  other  for  a  decisive 
action. 

Even  if  he  succeeded  in  such  a  movement, 
he  thought  little  of  its  results;  they  would  be 
merely  "  the  possession  of  the  field  of  battle, 
the  evacuation  of  the  line  of  the  upper  Poto- 


mac by  the  enemy,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the 
victory." 

They  would  not  end  the  war,  the  result  he 
seemed  to  propose  to  himself  in  the  one  de- 
cisive battle  he  expected  to  fight  somewhere. 
Turning  to  his  own  plan,  he  hopes  by  moving 
from  his  new  base  on  the  lower  Chesapeake 
to  accomplish  this  enormous  and  final  success 
—  to  force  the  enemy  either  "to  beat  us  in 
a  position  selected  by  ourselves,  disperse,  or 
pass  beneath  the  Caudine  forks."  The  point 
which  he  thought  promised  the  most  brilliant 
results  was  Urbana,  on  the  lower  Rappahan- 
nock ;  "  but  one  march  from  West  Point, —  on 
the  York  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Pa- 
munkey  and  the  Mattapony, —  the  key  of  that 
region,  and  thence  but  two  marches  to  Rich- 
mond." He  enjoys  the  prospect  of  brilliant 
and  rapid  movements  by  which  the  rebel 
armies  shall  be  cut  off  in  detail,  Richmond 
taken,  and  the  rebellion  brought  to  a  close. 
He  says  finally : 

My  judgment  as  a  general  is  clearly  in  favor  of  this 
project.  ...  So  much  am  I  in  favor  of  the  south- 
ern line  of  operations,  that  I  would  prefer  the  move 
from  Fortress  Monroe  as  a  base  —  as  a  certain  though 
less  brilliant  movement  than  that  from  Urbana,  to  an 
attack  upon  Manassas. 

Most  of  the  assumptions  upon  which  this 
letter  was  based  have  since  proved  erroneous. 
The  enormous  force  which  McClellan  ascribed 
to  Johnston  existed  only  in  his  imagination 
and  in  the  wild  stories  of  his  spies.  His  force 
was  about  three  times  that  of  Johnston,  and 
was  therefore  not  insufficient  for  an  attack 
upon  one  flank  of  the  enemy  while  the  other 
was  held  in  check.  It  is  now  clearly  known 
that  the  determined  resistance  that  he  counted 
upon,  if  he  should  attack  by  the  line  of  the 
Occoquan,  would  not  have  been  made.  Gen- 
eral Johnston  says  that  about  the  middle 
of  February  he  was  sent  for  in  great  haste 
to  Richmond,  and  on  arriving  there  was  told 
by  Jefferson  Davis  that  the  Government 
thought  of  withdrawing  the  army  to  "  a  less 
exposed  position."  Johnston  replied  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  army  from  Centreville  would 
be  necessary  before  McClellan's  invasion, — 
which  was  to  be  looked  for  as  soon  as  the  roads 
were  practicable, —  but  thought  that  it  might 
be  postponed  for  the  present.  He  left  Rich- 
mond, however,  with  the  understanding  on 
his  part  that  the  army  was  to  fall  back  as 
soon  as  practicable,  and  the  moment  he  re- 
turned to  his  camp  he  began  his  preparations 
to  retire  at  once  from  a  position  which  both 
he  and  the  Richmond  government  considered 
absolutely  untenable.  On  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary he  says :  "  Orders  were  given  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  quartermaster's  and  subsistence  depart- 
ments to  remove  the  military  property  in  the 
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depots  at  Manassas  Junction  and  its  depend- 
encies to  Gordonsville  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble." The  railroads  were  urged  to  work  to 
their  utmost  capacity.  The  line  of  the  Occo- 
quan,  against  which  McClellan  was  arguing 
so  strenuously  to  the  President,  was  substan- 
tially the  route  by  which  Johnston  expected 
him,  believing,  like  the  thorough  soldier  that 
he  was,  that  it  would  be  taken,  because  "  in- 
vasion by  that  route  would  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  meet";  and  knowing  that  he  could 
not  cope  with  the  Federal  army  north  of  the 
Rappahannock,  he  was  ready  to  retire  behind 
that  stream  at  the  first  news  of  McClellan's 
advance.  Everything  now  indicates  that  if 
McClellan  had  chosen  to  obey  the  President's 
order  and  to  move  upon  the  enemy  in  his 
front  in  the  latter  part  of  February  *  or  the 
first  days  of  March,  one  of  the  cheapest  vic- 
tories ever  gained  by  a  fortunate  general 
awaited  him.  He  would  have  struck  an 
enemy  greatly  inferior  in  strength,  equipment, 
and  discipline,  in  the  midst  of  a  difficult  re- 
treat already  begun,  encumbered  by  a  vast 
accumulation  of  provisions  and  stores,f  which 
would  have  become  the  prize  of  the  victor. 
He  would  not  have  won  the  battle  that  was 
to  end  the  war.  That  sole  battle  was  a  dream 
of  youth  and  ambition;  the  war  was  not  of 
a  size  to  be  finished  by  one  fight.  But  he 
would  have  gained,  at  slight  cost,  what  would 
have  been  in  reality  a  substantial  success,  and 
would  have  appeared,  in  its  effect  upon  public 
opinion  and  the  morale  of  the  army,  an  achieve- 
ment of  great  importance.  The  enemy,  instead 
of  quietly  retiring  at  his  own  time,  would  have 
seemed  to  be  driven  beyond  the  Rapidan. 
The  clearing  the  Potomac  of  hostile  camps 
and  batteries  above  and  below  Washington, 
and  the  capture  of  millions  of  pounds  of  stores, 
would  have  afforded  a  relief  to  the  anxious 
public  mind  that  the  National  cause  sorely 
needed  at  that  time,  and  which  General  McClel- 
lan needed  most  of  all.  £ 

These  facts,  that  are  now  so  clear  to  every 
one,  were  not  so  evident  then ;  and  although 
the  President  and  the  leading  men  in  the  Gov- 

*  The  following  extract  shows  that  General  McClel- 
lan himself  had  some  vague  thought  of  moving  at  that 
time:  "February  came  and  on  the  13th  General 
McClellan  said  to  me, '  In  ten  days  I  shall  be  in  Rich- 
mond.' A  little  surprised  at  the  near  approach  of  a 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  I  asked, '  What 
is  your  plan,  General  ?'  '  Oh,'  said  he,  •  I  mean  to  cross 
the  river,  attack  and  carry  their  batteries,  and  push  on 
after  the  enemy.'  '  Have  you  any  gun-boats  to  aid  in 
the  attack  on  the  batteries  ?  '  '  No,  they  are  not  needed ; 
all  I  want  is  transportation  and  canal-boats,  of  which 
I  have  plenty  that  will  answer.'  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  reply ;  but  made  a  note  of  the  date 
and  waited.  The  ten  days  passed  away;  no  move- 
ment, and  no  preparation  for  a  movement,  had  been 
made."  [From  a  memorandum  written  by  Hon.  S.  P. 
Chase.  Schucker's  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  446.] 
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ernment  and  in  Congress  were  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  plan  favored  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  approved  by  McDowell,  Meigs,  and 
Franklin  was  the  right  one,  it  was  a  question 
of  the  utmost  gravity  whether  he  should  force 
the  General-in-Chief  to  adopt  it  against  his  ob- 
stinate protest.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ask 
that  any  government  should  assume  such  a 
responsibility  and  risk.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  removal  of  the  general  from  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  have  been 
a  measure  not  less  serious.  There  was  no  suc- 
cessor ready  at  all  his  equal  in  accomplish- 
ments, in  executive  efficiency,  or  in  popularity 
among  the  soldiers.  Besides  this,  and  in  spite 
of  his  exasperating  slowness,  the  President 
still  entertained  for  him  a  strong  feeling  of 
personal  regard.  He  therefore,  after  much 
deliberation  and  deep  distress  of  mind,  yielded 
his  convictions,  gave  up  his  plan  and  adopted 
that  of  General  McClellan  for  a  movement  by 
the  lower  Chesapeake.  He  never  took  a  res- 
olution which  cost  him  more  in  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  in  the  estimation  of  his  supporters 
in  Congress  and  in  the  country  at  large.  He 
made  no  explanation  of  the  reasons  that  in- 
duced this  resolution;  he  thought  it  better 
to  suffer  any  misrepresentation  rather  than  to 
communicate  his  own  grave  misgivings  to  the 
country.  The  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War,  who  were  profoundly  grieved  and 
displeased  by  this  decision,  made  only  this 
grim  reference  to  it: 

Your  committee  have  no  evidence,  either  oral  or 
documentary,  of  the  discussions  that  ensued,  or  of  the 
arguments  that  were  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  President,  that  led  him  to  relinquish  his  own 
line  of  operations  and  consent  to  the  one  proposed  by 
General  McClellan,  except  the  result  of  a  council  of 
war,  held  in  February,  1862. 

This  council,  which,  the  committee  say.  was 
the  first  ever  called  by  McClellan,  and  then 
only  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  was  com- 
posed of  twelve  general  officers  —  McDow- 
ell, Sumner,  Heintzelman,  Barnard,  Keyes, 
Fitz-John  Porter,  Franklin,  W.  F.  Smith,  Mc- 
Call,  Blenker,  Andrew    Porter,  and   Naglee 

t  The  subsistence  department  had  collected  at  Ma- 
nassas Junction  more  than  three  million  pounds  of  pro- 
visions. They  had  also  two  million  pounds  of  meat 
at  Thoroughfare  Gap,  besides  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
hogs.  This  accumulation  was  against  the  wish  and  to 
the  great  embarrassment  of  General  Johnston.  ['"John- 
ston's Narrative,"  pp.  98  and  99.] 

t  Mr.  William  Swinton,  who  habitually  takes  sides 
with  McClellan  against  the  President  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, says  on  this  point :  "  Had  Johnston  stood,  a  bat- 
tle with' good  prospect  of  success  might  have  been 
delivered.  But  had  he,  as  there  was  great  likelihood 
he  would  do,  and  as  it  is  now  certain  he  would  have 
done,  fallen  back  from  Manassas  to  the  line  of  the 
Rapidan,  his  compulsory  retirement  would  have  been 
esteemed  a  positive  victory  to  the  Union  arms."  [Swin- 
ton, "  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  p.  73.] 
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(from  Hooker's  division).  The  first  four  voted 
against  the  Urbana  plan  ;  Keyes  only  favored 
it  on  condition  that  the  Potomac  batteries 
should  hist  be  reduced.  The  rest  voted  for  it 
without  conditions.  This  was  the  council  after- 
ward referred  to  by  Stanton  when  he  said, 
"We  saw  ten   generals  afraid  to  fight."* 

This  plan  o(  campaign  having  been  defi- 
nitely adopted.  Mr.  Lincoln  urged  it  forward 
as  eagerly  as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  John 
Tucker,  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
War,  was  charged  by  the  President  and  Mr. 
Stanton  with  the  entire  task  of  transporting  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  its  new  base,  and  the 
utmost  diligence  was  enjoined  upon  him.  Quar- 
termasters Ingalls  and  Hodges  were  assigned 
to  assist  him.  We  shall  see  that  he  performed 
the  prodigious  task  intrusted  to  him  in  a  man- 
ner not  excelled  by  any  similar  feat  in  the 
annals  of  the  world. 

But  in  the  mean  while  there  were  two  things 
that  the  President  was  anxious  to  have  done, 
and  General  McClellan  undertook  them  with 
apparent  good-will.  One  was  to  reopen  the  line 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  other 
to  clear  out  the  rebel  batteries  that  still  ob- 
structed the  navigation  of  the  Potomac.  For 
the  first,  extensive  preparations  were  made :  a 
large  body  of  troops  was  collected  at  Harper's 
Ferry ;  canal-boats  were  brought  there  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  make  a  permanent  bridge. 
General  McClellan  went  to  the  place  and,  find- 
ing everything  satisfactory  for  the  operation, 
telegraphed  for  a  large  additional  force  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  a  division  of  infantry  to 
rendezvous  at  once  at  Harper's  Ferry,  to  cross 
as  soon  as  the  bridge  was  completed,  which 
would  be  only  the  work  of  a  day,  and  then  to 
push  on  to  Winchester  and  Strasburg.  It  was 
only  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  when 
the  attempt  was  made  to  pass  the  canal-boats 
through  the  lift-lock,  that  it  was  discovered 
they  were  some  six  inches  too  wide  to  go 
through.  The  general  thus  discovered  that  his 
permanent  bridge,  so  long  planned,  and  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected,  was  lm- 
iible.t  He  countermanded  his  order  for 
the  troops;  contented  himself  with  a  recon- 
naissance to  Charleston  and  Martinsburg;  and 
returned  to  Washington,  as  he  says,  "well 
&ed  with  what  had  been  accomplished." 
He  was  much  surprised  at  finding  that  his  satis- 
faction was  not  shared  by  the  President.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  slow  anger  was  thoroughly  roused 
at  this  ridiculous  outcome  of  an  important 
enterprise,  and  he  received  the  general  on  his 
return  in  a  manner  that  somewhat  disturbed 
his  complacency. 

McClellan   went   on    in  his  leisurely  way, 

*J.  H.,  Diary. 

t  Chase  in  his  Diary  said  the  expedition  died  of  lockjaw. 


preparing  for  a  movement  upon  the  batteries 
near  the  Occoquan,  undisturbed  by  the  in- 
creasing signs  of  electric  perturbation  at  the 
Executive  Mansion  and  the  Capitol,  which 
answered  but  faintly  to  the  growing  excite- 
ment in  the  North.  The  accumulating  hos- 
tility and  distrust  of  General  McClellan, — 
totally  unjust  as  it  affected  his  loyalty  and 
honor  and  his  ardent  desire  to  serve  his  coun- 
try in  the  way  that  he  thought  best, — though 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  him,  was  poured 
upon  the  President,  the  Government,  and  the 
leading  members  of  Congress  in  letters,  and 
conversations,  and  newspaper  leaders.  Mr. 
Lincoln  felt  the  injustice  of  much  of  this  crit- 
icism, but  he  also  felt  powerless  to  meet  it, 
unless  some  measures  were  adopted  to  force 
the  general  into  an  activity  which  was  as  nec- 
essary to  his  own  reputation  as  to  the  national 
cause.  The  2 2d  of  February  came  and 
passed,  and  the  President's  order  to  move  on 
that  day  was  not  obeyed.  McClellan's  inertia 
prevailed  over  the  President's  anxious  eager- 
ness. On  the  8th  of  March,  Mr.  Lincoln 
issued  two  more  important  General  Orders. 
The  first  directed  General  McClellan  to  divide 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  into  four  army 
corps,  to  be  commanded  respectively  by  Gen- 
erals Irvin  McDowell,  E.  V.  Sumner,  S.  P. 
Heintzelman,  and  E.  D.  Keyes;  the  forces  to 
be  left  in  front  of  Washington  were  to  be 
placed  in  command  of  General  Wadsworth. 
The  Fifth  Corps  was  to  be  formed,  to  be  com- 
manded by  General  N.  P.  Banks.  For  months 
this  measure  had  been  pressed  upon  General 
McClellan  by  the  Government.  An  army  of 
150,000  men,  it  was  admitted,  could  not  be 
adequately  commanded  by  the  machinery  of 
divisions  and  brigades  alone.  But  though 
McClellan  accepted  this  view  in  principle,  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  put  it  into  practice. 
He  said  that  he  would  prefer  to  command  the 
army  personally  on  its  first  campaign,  and 
then  select  the  corps  commanders  for  their  be- 
havior in  the  field.  The  Government  thought 
better  to  make  the  organization  at  once,  giving 
the  command  of  corps  to  the  ranking  division 
commanders.  The  fact  that  of  the  four  generals 
chosen  three  had  been  in  favor  of  an  immedi- 
ate movement  against  the  enemy  in  front  of 
Washington  will  of  course  be  considered  as 
possessing  a  certain  significance.  It  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  grievance  by  the  partisans  of 
General  McClellan. 

The  other  order  is  of  such  importance  that 
we  give  it  entire  : 

President's  General  War  Order,  No.  3. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  March  8,  1862. 
Ordered,  That  no  change  of  the  base  of  operations 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be  made  without 
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leaving  in  and  about  Washington  such  a  force  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  General-in-Chief  and  the  command- 
ers of  army  corps,  shall  leave  said  city  entirely  secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  army  corps  (about  fifty 
thousand  troops)  of  said  Army  of  the  Potomac  shall 
be  moved  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  operations  until 
the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  from  Washington  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  shall  be  freed  from  enemy's  bat- 
teries and  other  obstructions,  or  until  the  President 
shall  hereafter  give  express  permission.  That  any 
movement  as  aforesaid,  en  route  for  a  new  base  of 
operations,  which  may  be  ordered  by  the  General-in- 
Chief,  and  which  may  be  intended  to  move  upon  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  shall  begin  to  move  upon  the  bay  as 
early  as  the  18th  of  March  instant,  and  the  General- 
in-Chief  shall  be  responsible  that  it  moves  as  early  as 
that  day. 

Ordered,  That  the  Army  and  Navy  cooperate  in  an 
immediate  effort  to  capture  the  enemy's  batteries  upon 
the  Potomac  between  Washington  and  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

L.  Thomas,  Adjtttant-  General. 

This  order  has  always  been  subject  to  the 
severest  criticism  from  General  McClellan's 
partisans  ;  but  if  we  admit  that  it  was  proper 
for  the  President  to  issue  any  order  at  all, 
there  can  be  no  valid  objection  made  to  the 
substance  of  this  one.  It  was  indispensable 
that  Washington  should  be  left  secure;  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  allow  General 
McClellan  to  take  all  the  troops  to  the  Pen- 
insula, leaving  the  Potomac  obstructed  by  the 
enemy's  batteries,  so  near  the  capital ;  and 
the  fixing  of  a  date  beyond  which  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement  should  not  be  post- 
poned had  been  shown  to  be  necessary  by 
the  exasperating  experience  of  the  past  eight 
months.  The  criticism  so  often  made,  that  a 
general  who  required  to  have  such  orders 
as  these  given  him  should  have  been  dis- 
missed the  service,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
to  meet.  Nobody  felt  so  deeply  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
the  terrible  embarrassment  of  having  a  gen- 
eral in  command  of  that  magnificent  army 
who  was  absolutely  without  initiative,  who 
answered  every  suggestion  of  advance  with 
demands  for  reinforcements,  who  met  entreat- 
ies and  reproaches  with  unending  arguments 
to  show  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  and  the 
insufficiency  of  his  own  resources,  and  who 
yet  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  enthu- 
siastic devotion  of  his  friends  and  the  general 
confidence  of  the  rank  and  file.  There  was  so 
much  of  executive  efficiency  and  ability  about 
him  that  the  President  kept  on,  hoping  to  the 
last  that  if  he  could  once  "  get  him  started  " 
he  would  then  handle  the  army  well  and  do 
great  things  with  it. 

MANASSAS    EVACUATED. 

Sunday,  the  9th  of  March,  was  a  day  of 
swiftly  succeeding  emotions  at  the  Executive 
Mansion.    The  news  of  the  havoc  wrought  by 


the  Merriviac  in  Hampton  Roads  the  day 
before  arrived  in  the  morning,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  profound  chagrin  by  the  calmest 
spirits  and  with  something  like  consternation 
by  the  more  excitable.  But  in  the  afternoon 
astonishing  tidings  came  to  reverse  the  morn- 
ing's depression.  The  first  was  of  the  timely 
arrival  of  the  Monitor,  followed  shortly,  on 
the  completion  of  the  telegraph  to  Port  Mon- 
roe, by  the  news  of  her  battle  and  victory. 
The  exultation  of  the  Government  over  this 
providential  success  was  changed  to  amaze- 
ment by  the  receipt  of  intelligence  that  the 
rebel  batteries  on  the  Potomac  were  already 
abandoned,  and  the  tale  of  surprises  was  com- 
pleted by  the  news  which  came  in  the  evening 
that  the  Confederate  army  had  abandoned  their 
works  at  Manassas,  retreating  southward.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  was  with  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  when  this  message  arrived, 
and  he  received  it,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, with  incredulity,  which  at  last  gave  way 
to  stupefaction.  He  started  at  once  across  the 
river,  ostensibly  to  verify  the  intelligence,  and 
in  his  bewilderment  and  confusion  issued  an 
order  that  night  for  an  immediate  advance  of 
the  army  upon  Centreville  and  Manassas.  In 
the  elaborate  report  by  which  he  strove,  a 
year  after  the  fact,  to  shift  from  himself  to  others 
the  responsibility  of  all  his  errors,  occurs  this 
remarkable  sentence : 

The  retirement  of  the  enemy  towards  Richmond  had 
been  expected  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
movement  to  the  Peninsula,  but  their  adoption  of  this 
course  immediately  on  ascertaining  that  such  a  move- 
ment was  intended,  while  it  relieved  me  from  the 
results  of  the  undue  anxiety  of  my  superiors  and  at- 
tested the  character  of  the  design,  was  unfortunate  in 
that  the  then  almost  impassable  roads  between  our 
positions  and  theirs  deprived  us  of  the  opportunity  for 
inflicting  damage  usually  afforded  by  the  withdrawal 
of  a  large  army  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  adversary. 

This  was  the  theory  immediately  adopted 
by  himself,  propagated  among  his  staff,  com- 
municated to  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  who 
published  it  in  France  on  his  return  there, 
and  to  the  Comte  de  Paris,  who  after  twenty 
years  incorporated  it  in  his  history  —  that  the 
enemy,  having  heard  of  his  scheme  for  going 
to  the  Peninsula,  through  the  indiscretion  of 
the  Government,  had  suddenly  taken  flight 
from  Manassas.  General  McClellan  asserts 
this  in  his  report  a  dozen  times ;  he  reiterates 
it  as  if  he  felt  that  his  reputation  depended 
upon  it.  If  it  is  not  true,  then  in  the  long  con- 
test with  the  President  in  regard  to  a  direct 
attack  from  Washington  the  President  was 
right  and  McClellan  was  wrong. 

The  straightforward  narrative  of  General 
Johnston,  and  the  official  orders  and  corre- 
spondence of  the  Confederate  officers,  show 
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that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for 
this  theory  of  General  McClellan's.  They 
show,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  rebel  govern- 
ment, nearly  a  month  before  this,  had  con- 
eluded  that  Johnston's  position  was  untenable; 
that  Johnston  had  shared  in  the  belief,  and 
had  begun  his  preparations  to  retire  on  the 
2 2d  of  February;  that  instead  of  "  ascertain- 
ing McClellan's  intention  to  move  to  the 
lower  Chesapeake,"  he  had  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  McClellan  would  advance  upon  the 
line  designated  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  because  it 
was  the  best  line  for  attack  and  the  most  dif- 
ficult for  the  rebels  to  defend;  that  he  knew 
McClellan's  enormous  superiority  in  numbers 
and  did  not  purpose  to  risk  everything  in 
resisting  him  there  ;  that  on  the  5th  of  March, 
having  received  information  of  unusual  activ- 
ity in  our  army  in  the  direction  of  Dumfries, 
he  gave  his  final  orders,  and  on  the  7th  began 
to  move.  He  proceeded  with  the  greatest 
deliberation,  writing  to  one  of  his  generals  on 
the  15th,  "  McClellan  seems  not  to  value  time 
especially."  His  subordinates  were  equally 
convinced  that  the  Confederate  right  was  the 
object  of  the  Union  advance;  Holmes  wrote 
in  that  sense  to  Lee  on  the  14th  of  March. 
Lee,  who  was  then  directing  military  opera- 
tions in  Richmond,  answered  him  on  the  16th, 
concurring  in  this  view,  recognizing  the  "  ad- 
vantages "  of  such  a  plan,  and  saying,  "That 
he  will  advance  upon  our  line  as  soon  as  he 
can,  I  have  no  doubt."  Until  the  1 8th  of  March 
Johnston  did  not  suspect  that  McClellan  was 
not  advancing  to  strike  his  right  flank ;  he  then 
fell  back  behind  the  Rapidan,  to  guard  against 
other  contingencies.  Even  while  our  vast  army 
was  passing  down  the  Potomac  he  could  not 
make  out  where  it  was  going.  So  late  as  the 
early  days  of  April,  Jefferson  Davis  was  in 
doubt  as  to  McClellan's  destination,  and 
Johnston  only  heard  of  the  advance  upon 
Yorktown  about  the  5th  of  that  month. 

By  the  very  test,  therefore,  to  which  Gen- 
eral McClellan  appeals  in  the  paragraph  quoted 
above,  his  conduct  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  stands  finally  condemned.  By  their 
contemporaneous  letters  and  orders,  by  their 
military  movements  in  an  important  crisis,  by 
their  well-considered  historical  narratives,  the 
Confederate  government  and  generals  have 
established  these  facts  beyond  all  possibility 
of  future  refutation  :  that  the  plan  for  a  direct 
attack  suggested  by  Lincoln,  and  contemptu- 

"  Polla  ;..  Vol.  I.,  p.  184,  says  :    "  A  long, 

lingering  Indian  summer,  with  roads  more  hard  and 
skies  more  beautiful  than  Virginia  had  seen  for  many 
a  year,  invited  the  enemy  to  advance."  "Johnston's 
Narrative  "  says  that  the  roads  were  practicable  until 
the  last  of  December. 

From  the  admirable  monograph  of  Major-General 
A.   S.  Webb,  Chief-of-Staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 


ously  rejected  by  McClellan,  was  a  sound 
and  practicable  one ;  it  was  the  plan  they  ex- 
pected and  dreaded  to  see  adopted,  because 
it  was  the  one  easiest  to  accomplish  and  hard- 
est to  resist.  When  they  fancied  that  they  saw 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  preparing  to  move, 
it  was  this  plan  alone  of  which  they  thought ; 
and  they  immediately  gave  up  their  position, 
which  McClellan  thought  impregnable,  as 
they  had  been  for  weeks  preparing  to  do  at 
the  first  intimation  of  a  forward  movement. 
The  long  delay  of  five  months,  during  three 
of  which  the  roads  were  in  unusually  fine  con- 
dition,* during  all  of  which  the  Union  forces 
were  as  three  to  one  of  the  enemy,  remains 
absolutely  without  excuse.  It  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  that  strange  idiosyncrasy  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan  which  led  him  always  to  double 
or  treble  the  number  of  an  enemy  and  the 
obstacles  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 

It  is  little  blame  to  Confederate  generals 
that  they  could  not  divine  what  General  Mc- 
Clellan was  doing  with  the  grand  army  of  the 
Union  during  the  week  that  followed  the 
evacuation  of  Manassas.  No  soldier  could 
have  been  expected  to  guess  the  meaning  of 
that  mysterious  promenade  of  a  vast  army  to 
Centreville  and  Manassas,  and  back  to  Alex- 
andria. In  spite  of  the  "impassable  roads/' 
they  made  the  journey  with  ease  and  celerity. 
The  question  why  the  whole  army  was  taken 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  answered.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  started  away  in  too  much  con- 
fusion of  mind  to  know  precisely  what  he 
intended;  his  explanation  afterward  was  that 
he  wanted  the  troops  to  have  a  little  experience 
of  marching  and  to  "  get  rid  of  their  impedi- 
menta." He  claims  in  his  report  to  have  found 
on  this  excursion  a  full  justification  of  his  ex- 
travagant estimate  of  the  enemy's  force,  and 
speaks  with  indignation  of  the  calumnious 
stories  of  "  quaker  guns  "  which  were  rife  in 
the  press  at  the  time.  Every  one  now  knows 
how  fatally  false  the  estimate  was ;  and  as  to 
the  "  quaker  guns,"  this  is  what  General  John- 
ston says  about  them : 

As  we  had  not  artillery  enough  for  their  works  and 
for  the  army  fighting  elsewhere  at  the  same  time, 
rough  wooden  imitations  of  guns  were  made,  and  kept 
near  the  embrasures,  in  readiness  for  exhibition  in 
them.  To  conceal  the  absence  of  carriages,  the  em- 
brasures were  covered  with  sheds  made  of  bushes. 
These  were  the  quaker  guns  afterwards  noticed  in 
Northern  papers. 

Without  further  discussing  where  the  fault 

mac,  entitled  "The  Peninsula,"  we  quote  a  sentence 
on  this  subject :  "  During  all  the  time  Johnston's  army 
lay  at  Centreville  insolently  menacing  Washington 
...  it  never  presented  an  effective  strength  of  over 
50,000  men.  With  more  than  twice  that  number,  Mc- 
Clellan remained  inactive  for  many  precious  weeks, 
under  the  delusion  that  he  was  confronted  by  a  force 
nearly  equal  his  own." 
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lay,  the  fact  is  beyond  dispute  that  when  the 
evacuation  of  Manassas  was  known  through- 
out the  country,  the  military  reputation  of 
General  McClellan  received  serious  damage. 
No  explanation  made  at  the  time,  and,  we  may 
add,  none  made  since  then,  could  account 
satisfactorily  for  such  a  mistake  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  enemy,  such  utter  ignorance  as 
to  his  movements.  The  first  result  of  it  was 
the  removal  of  General  McClellan  from  the 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
This  resolution  was  taken  by  the  President 
himself,  on  the  nth  of  March.  On  that  day 
he  prepared  the  order  known  as  "  President's 
War  Order,  No.  3,"  and  in  the  evening  called 
together  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Chase,  and  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  read  it  to  them.  It  was  in  these 
words : 

President's  War  Order,  No.  3. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  March  11,  1862. 

Major-General  McClellan  having  personally  taken 
the  field  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  un- 
til otherwise  ordered  he  is  relieved  from  the  command 
of  the  other  military  departments,  he  retaining  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Potomac. 

Ordered  further,  That  the  departments  now  under 
the  respective  commands  of  Generals  Halleck  and 
Hunter,  together  with  so  much  of  that  under  General 
Buell  as  lies  west  of  a  north  and  south  line  indefinitely 
drawn  through  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  be  consolidated  and 
designated  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
that,  until  otherwise  ordered,  Major-General  Halleck 
have  command  of  said  department. 

Ordered  also,  That  the  country  west  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Department  of 
the  Mississippi  be  a  military  department,  to  be  called 
the  Mountain  Department,  and  that  the  same  be  com- 
manded by  Major-General  Fremont.  That  all  the 
commanders  of  departments,  after  the  receipt  of  this 
order  by  them  respectively,  report  severally  and  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  prompt,  full, 
and  frequent  reports  will  be  expected  of  all  and  each 
of  them. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

All  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  present 
heartily  approved  the  order.  The  President 
gave  his  reason  for  issuing  it  while  General 
McClellan  was  absent  from  Washington  —  a 
reason  indeed  apparent  in  the  opening  words, 
which  were  intended  to  take  from  the  act  any 
appearance  of  disfavor.  The  general's  inti- 
mate biographers  have  agreed  that  it  was  be- 
cause the  President  was  afraid  to  do  it  while 
the  general  was  in  Washington !  The  manner 
of  the  order,  which  was  meant  as  a  kindness, 
was  taken  as  a  grievance.  Mr.  Seward  advised 
that  the  order  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  but  this  proposition  met 
with  a  decided  protest  from  Mr.  Stanton.  He 
said  there  was  some  friction  already  between 
himself  and  the  general's  friends,  and  he  feared 
that  the  act,  if  signed  by  him,  would  be  attrib- 
uted to  personal  feeling.  The  President  de- 
cided to  take  the  responsibility.*  In  a  manly 
"J.  H.,  Diary. 


and  courteous  letter  the  next  day,  McClellan 
accepted  the  disposition  thus  made  of  hirn. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  at  Fairfax  Court 
House,  General  McClellan  called  together  the 
four  corps  commanders  who  were  with  him 
and  submitted  to  them  for  discussion  the 
President's  order  of  the  8th.  The  results  of 
the  council  cannot  be  more  briefly  stated  than 
in  the  following  memorandum,  drawn  up  by 
the  generals  who  took  part  in  it : 

A  council  of  the  generals  commanding  army  corps 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were 
of  the  opinion  : 

I.  That  the  enemy  having  retreated  from  Manassas 
to  Gordonsville,  behind  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapi- 
dan,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  generals  commanding  army 
corps  that  the  operations  to  be  carried  on  will  be  best 
undertaken  from  Old  Point  Comfort,  between  the  York 
and  James  rivers,  provided  — 

First.  That  the  enemy's  vessel  Merrimac  can  be 
neutralized ; 

Second.  That  the  means  of  transportation,  sufficient 
for  an  immediate  transfer  of  the  force  to  its  new  base, 
can  be  ready  at  Washington  and  Alexandria  to  move 
down  the  Potomac ;  and 

Third.  That  a  naval  auxiliary  force  can  be  had  to 
silence,  or  aid  in  silencing,  the  enemy's  batteries  on 
the  York  River. 

Fourth.  That  the  force  to  be  left  to  cover  Washing- 
ton shall  be  such  as  to  give  an  entire  feeling  of  secu- 
rity for  its  safety  from  menace.    (Unanimous.) 

II.  If  the  foregoing  cannot  be,  the  army  should  then 
be  moved  against  the  enemy  behind  the  Rappahan- 
nock at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  the  means 
for  reconstructing  bridges,  repairing  railroads,  and 
stocking  them  with  materials  sufficient  for  supplying 
the  army  should  at  once  be  collected  for  both  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  and  Aquia  and  Richmond  rail- 
roads.   (Unanimous.) 

N.  B. —  That  with  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Potomac  fully  garrisoned,  and  those  on  the  left  bank 
occupied,  a  covering  force  in  front  of  the  Virginia  line 
of  25,000  men  would  suffice.  (Keyes,  Heintzelman, 
and  McDowell. )  A  total  of  40,000  men  for  the  defense 
of  the  city  would  suffice.    (Sumner.) 

These  conclusions  of  the  council  were  con- 
veyed to  Washington,  and  the  President  on 
the  same  day  sent  back  to  General  McClellan 
his  approval,  and  his  peremptory  orders  for  the 
instant  execution  of  the  plan  proposed,  in  these 
words,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  War : 

The  President,  having  considered  the  plan  of  oper- 
ations agreed  upon  by  yourself  and  the  commanders 
of  army  corps,  makes  no  objection  to  the  same,  but 
gives  the  following  directions  as  to  its  execution :  First. 
leave  such  force  at  Manassas  Junction  as  shall  make  it 
entirely  certain  that  the  enemy  shall  not  repossess 
himself  of  that  position  and  line  of  communication. 
Second,  leave  Washington  entirely  secure.  Third,  move 
the  remainder  of  the  force  down  the  Potomac,  choosing 
a  new  base  at  Fortress  Monroe,  or  anywhere  between 
here  and  there,  or,  at  all  events,  move  such  remainder 
of  the  army  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  some 
route. 

No  commander  could  ask  an  order  more 
unrestricted,  more  unhampered,  than  this. 
Choose  your  own  route,  your  own  course, 
only  go ;  seek  the  enemy  and  fight  him. 

Under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Tohn  Tucker,  of 
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the  War  Department,  a  fleet  of  transports  had 

been  preparing  since  the  27th  of  February.  It 
e  of  the  many  grievances  mentioned  by 
era!  McClellan  in  his  report,  that  this 
work  was  taken  entirely  out  of  his  hands  and 
committed  to  those  ot  Mr.  Tucker;  he  thus 
estops  himself  from  claiming  any  credit  for 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  logistics  ever 
recorded.  On  the  27th  of  February,  Mr. 
fucker  received  his  orders;  on  the  17th  of 
March,  the  troops  began  their  embarkation; 
on  the  5th  of  April,  Mr.  Tucker  made  his  final 
report,  announcing  that  he  had  transported 
to  Fort  Monroe,  from  Washington,  Perryville, 
and  Alexandria,  "  121,500  men,  14,592  ani- 
mals, 1 1 50  wagons.  44  batteries,  74  ambu- 
lances, besides  pontoon  bridges,  telegraph 
materials,  and  the  enormous  quantity  of 
equipage,  etc.,  required  for  an  army  of  such 
magnitude.  The  only  loss," he  adds,  "of  which 
I  have  heard  is  eight  mules  and  nine  barges, 
which  latter  went  ashore  in  a  gale  within  a 
few  miles  of  Fort  Monroe,  the  cargoes  being 
saved.''  He  is  certainly  justified  in  closing 
his  story  with  these  words :  "  I  respectfully 
but  confidently  submit  that,  for  economy  and 
celerity  of  movement,  this  expedition  is  with- 
out a  parallel  on  record."  * 

The  first  corps  to  embark  was  Heintzel- 
man's ;  he  took  with  him  from  General  Mc- 
Clellan the  most  stringent  orders  to  do 
nothing  more  than  to  select  camping-grounds, 
send  out  reconnaissances,  engage  guides  and 
spies,  "  but  to  make  no  important  move  in 
advance."  The  other  forces  embarked  in  turn, 
M<  DowelFs  corps  being  left  to  the  last;  and 
before  it  was  ready  to  sail,  General  McClellan 
himself  started  on  the  1st  of  April,  with  the 
headquarters  on  the  steamer  Commodore,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  state  of  things  that  made  it 
necessary  to  delay  the  departure  of  McDow- 
ell's troops  still  further. 

In  all  the  orders  of  the  President  it  had 
been  clearly  stated  that,  as  an  absolute  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  army  being  taken  away 
to  a  new  base,  enough  troops  should  be  left  at 
ton  to  make  that  city  absolutely  safe, 
0  tly  from  capture,  but  from  serious  men- 
The  partisans  of  General  McClellan  then, 
and  ever  since  then,  have  contended  that,  as 
Washington  could  not  be  seriously  attacked 
without   exposing  Richmond  to  capture,  un- 
due  importance   was  attached  to  it  in  these 
orders.    It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  argue 
with  people  who  place  the  political  and  stra- 
tegic value  of  these  two  cities  on  a  level.  The 

*The  means  by  which  this  work  was  done  were  as 
folio.' 

113  steamers  at  an  average  price  per  day $215.10 

188  schooners  at  an  average  price  per  day 24.45 

'83  barges  at  an  average  price  per  day    14.27 


capture  of  Richmond,  without  the  previous 
virtual  destruction  of  the  rebel  armies,  would 
have  been,  it  is  true,  an  important  achievement, 
but  the  seizure  of  Washington  by  the  rebels 
would  have  been  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Union 
cause.  General  McClellan  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  if  the  rebel  army  should  take  Wash- 
ington while  he  was  at  Richmond  they  could 
never  get  back  ;  but  it  might  be  said  that  the 
general  who  would  permit  Washington  to  be 
taken  could  not  be  relied  on  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  doing  what  they  liked  afterward. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  unquestionably  right  in  in- 
sisting that  Washington  must  not  only  be 
rendered  safe  from  capture,  but  must  also 
be  without  the  possibility  of  serious  danger. 
This  view  was  adopted  by  the  council  of 
corps  commanders,  who  met  on  the  13th  of 
March  at  Fairfax  Court  House.  They  agreed 
unanimously  upon  this  principle,  and  then, 
so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  details,  three 
of  the  four  gave  the  opinion  that  after  the 
forts  on  the  Virginia  side  were  fully  garri- 
soned, and  those  on  the  Maryland  side  occu- 
pied, a  covering  force  of  25,000  men  would 
be  required. 

The  morning  after  General  McClellan  had 
sailed  for  Fort  Monroe,  the  Secretary  of  War 
was  astonished  to  hear  from  General  Wads- 
worth,  the  military  Governor  of  the  District  of 
Washington,  that  he  had  left  him  present  for 
duty  only  19,000  men,  and  that  from  that  force 
he  had  orders  to  detach  four  good  regiments 
to  join  General  McClellan  on  the  Peninsula, 
and  four  more  to  relieve  Sumner  at  Manassas 
and  Warrenton.  He  further  reported  that  his 
command  was  entirely  "  inadequate  to  the 
important  duty  to  which  it  was  assigned." 
As  General  Wadsworth  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  intelligence,  courage,  and  calm  judg- 
ment, the  President  was  greatly  concerned  by 
this  emphatic  statement.  Orders  were  at  once 
given  to  General  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  an  accom- 
plished veteran  officer  on  duty  at  the  War  De- 
partment, and  to  Adjutant-General  Thomas, 
to  investigate  the  statement  made  by  General 
Wadsworth.  They  reported  the  same  night 
that  it  would  require  30,000  men  to  man  and 
occupy  the  forts,  which,  with  the  covering 
force  of  25,000,  would  make  55,000  necessary 
for  the  proper  defense  of  the  city,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  council  of  corps  com- 
manders. They  confirmed  the  report  of  Wads- 
worth that  his  efficient  force  consisted  of 
19,000,  from  which  General  McClellan  had 
ordered  eight  regiments  away.  They  there- 
fore concluded  "  that  the  requirement  of  the 
President  that  the  city  should  be  left  entirely 
secure  had  not  been  fully  complied  with."  In 
accordance  with  this  report  the  President  di- 
rected that  General  McDowell's  corps  should 
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not  be  sent   to  the  Peninsula  until  further 
orders.* 

YORKTOWN. 

General  McClellan  arrived  at  Fort 
Monroe  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April. 
According  to  his  own  report  he  had  ready  the 
next  day  to  move  58,000  men  and  100  guns, 
besides  the  division  artillery.  They  were  of 
the  flower  of  the  volunteer  army,  and  included 
also  Sykes's  brigade  of  regulars,  Hunt's  artil- 
lery reserve,  and  several  regiments  of  cavalry. 
These  were  all  on  the  spot,  prepared  to  march, 
and  an  almost  equal  number  were  on  their 
way  to  join  him.  He  seemed  at  first  to  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  for  prompt  and  decisive 
action,  and  with  only  one  day's  delay  issued 
his  orders  for  the  march  up  the  Peninsula  be- 
tween the  York  and  James  rivers.  The  first 
obstacle  that  he  expected  to  meet  was  the 
force  of  General  J.  B.  Magruder  at  Yorktown, 
which  McClellan  estimated  at  from  15,000  to 
20,000.  Magruder  says  his  force  consisted  of 
11,000,  of  which  6000  were  required  for  the 
fortifications  of  Yorktown  and  only  5000  were 
left  to  hold  the  line  across  the  Peninsula,  13 
miles  in  length.  His  only  object  was  to  delay 
as  long  as  possible  the  advance  of  the  National 
troops  upon  Richmond,  and  his  dispositions 
were  made  to  that  end.  If  he  had  had  troops 
enough,  he  says  that  he  would  have  made  his 
line  of  defense  between  Ship  Point,  on  the  York, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Warwick,  on  the  James. 
But  his  force  being  insufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  took  up  as  a  second  line  the  Warwick 
River,  which  heads  only  a  mile  or  so  from 
Yorktown  and  empties  into  the  James  some 
thirteen  miles  to  the  south.  Yorktown  and  its 
redoubts,  united  by  long  curtains  and  flanked 
by  rifle-pits,  formed  the  left  of  his  line,  which 
was  continued  by  the  Warwick  River,  a  slug- 
gish and  boggy  stream  running  through  a 
dense  wood  fringed  with  swamps.  The  stream 
was  dammed  in  two  places,  at  Wynn's  Mill 
and  at  Lee's  Mill;  and  Magruder  constructed 
three  more  dams  to  back  up  the  river  and 
make  the  fords  impassable.  Each  of  these 
dams  was  protected  by  artillery  and  earth- 
works. 

General  McClellan  was  absolutely  ignorant 
not  only  of  these  preparations  made  to  receive 
him,  but  also  of  the  course  of  the  river  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground  through  which  it  ran.  He 
knew  something  of  the  disposition  of  Magru- 
der's  outposts  on  his  first  line,  and  rightly  con- 


jectured that  they  would  retire  as  he  ad  vai 
His  orders  for  the  4th  of  April  were  therefore 
punctually  carried  out,  and  he  seemed  to  I 
expected  no  greater  difficulty  in  his  plan  for 
the  next  day.  f  He  divided  his  force  into  two 
columns —  Heintzelman  to  take  the  right  and 
march  directly  to  Yorktown  ;  and  Keyes,  tak- 
ing the  road  to  the  left,  to  push  on  to  the 
Half-way  House  in  the  rear  of  Yorktown,  on 
the  Williamsburg  road.  He  expected  Keyes 
to  be  there  the  same  day,  to  occupy  the  nar- 
row ridge  in  that  neighborhood,  "  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  garrison  at  Yorktown  by 
land,  and  to  prevent  reinforcements  from  be- 
ing thrown  in."  Heintzelman  went  forward  to 
the  place  assigned  him  in  front  of  Yorktown, 
meeting  with  little  opposition .  Keyes  marched 
by  the  road  assigned  him  until  he  came  to  the 
enemy's  fortified  position  at  Lee's  Mill,  which, 
to  use  General  McClellan's  words,  "he  found 
altogether  stronger  than  was  expected,  unap- 
proachable by  reason  of  the  Warwick  River, 
and  incapable  of  being  carried  by  assault." 
The  discovery  of  this  "unexpected"  obstacle 
exercised  a  paralyzing  influence  upon  the  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief. The  energetic  and  active  cam- 
paign that  day  begun  was  at  once  given  up. 
Two  days  of  reconnaissances  convinced  him 
that  he  could  not  break  through  the  line  which 
Magruder's  little  army  of  11,000  men  had 
stretched  across  the  Peninsula,  and  he  resolved 
upon  a  regular  siege  of  the  place.  He  began 
at  the  same  time  that  campaign  of  complaint 
and  recrimination  against  the  Government 
which  he  kept  up  as  long  as  he  remained  in 
the  service. 

He  always  ascribed  the  failure  of  his  cam- 
paign at  this  point  to  two  causes;  first,  to  the 
want  of  assistance  by  the  navy  in  reducing 
Yorktown,  and  second,  to  the  retention  of 
McDowell's  corps  in  front  of  Washington.  If 
the  navy  had  silenced  the  batteries  at  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester,  he  contended,  he  could  have 
gone  up  the  Peninsula  unchecked.  This  is 
unquestionably  true;  it  would  be  equally  true 
to  say  in  general  terms  that  if  somebody  else 
would  do  our  work  we  would  have  no  work 
to  do.  He  brings  no  proof  to  show  that  he 
had  any  right  to  expect  that  the  navy  would 
do  this  for  him.  It  is  true  that  he  asked  before 
he  left  Washington  that  the  navy  might  co- 
operate with  him  in  this  plan,  and  received  in 
reply  the  assurance  that  the  navy  would  ren- 
der him  all  the  assistance  in  its  power.  The 
sworn  testimony  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  Assistant- 


*  General  McClellan  made  in  his  report  an  elaborate 
effort  to  explain  away  these  facts.  He  claims  to  have 
left  a  force  of  73,000  for  the  defense  of  Washington, 
including  in  the  number  all  the  troops  under  Dix  in 
Maryland,  under  Banks  in  the  Shenandoah,  all  those 
at  Warrenton,  at  Manassas,  and  on  the  lower  Potomac. 


But  he  does  not  deny  the  facts  stated  by  Wadsworth 
and  confirmed  by  Hitchcock  and  Thomas. 

\  In  a  letter  on  the  3d  he  wrote :  "  I  hope  to  get 
possession  of  Yorktown  day  after  to-morrow."  ["  Mc- 
Clellan's Own  Story,"  p.  307.] 
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Secretary  oi  the  Navy,  and  of  Admiral  Golds- 
borough',  shows  that  nothing  was  promised 
that  was  not  performed,  and  that  the  navy 
I  ready  to  give,  and  did  give,  all  the  as- 
sistance to  the  army  which  was  possible.  Mr. 
Fox  said  : 

\V      len  vessels  could  not  have  attacked  the  batter- 

Vorktown  and  Gloucester  with  any  degree  of 

--.     rhe    forts    at  Yorktown   were   situated  too 

high,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  naval  guns ;  and  I 

understood  that  General  McClellan  never  expected  any 

attack  to  be  made  upon  them  by  the  navy. 

Admiral  Goldsborough's  evidence  is  to  the 
same  effect :  he  promised  that  the  Merrimac 
should  never  go  up  the  York  River,  and  she 
did  not;  he  never  heard  that  he  was  expected 
to  cooperate  with  the  army  in  attacking  York- 
town;  he  did  everything  that  General  McClel- 
lan requested  of  him.  His  orders  from  the  de- 
partment were  clear  and  urgent,  though  gen- 
eral; he  was  "to  extend  to  the  army,  at  all 
times,  any  and  all  aid  that  he  could  render"; 
and  he  never  refused  to  honor  any  draft  that 
was  made  upon  him.  General  McClellan  pur- 
sued in  this  matter  his  invariable  system.  He 
asked  for  impossibilities,  and  when  they  were 
not  accomplished  for  him  he  cherished  it  ever 
after  as  a  precious  grievance — like  a  certain 
species  of  lawyer,  who  in  a  case  that  he  ex- 
pects to  lose  always  takes  care  to  provide 
himself  with  a  long  bill  of  exceptions  on  which 
to  base  his  appeal. 

The  greatest  of  his  grievances  was  the  re- 
tention of  McDowell's  corps,  and  his  clamor 
in  regard  to  this  was  so  loud  and  long  as  to 
blind  many  careless  readers  and  writers  to  the 
facts  in  the  case.  We  have  stated  them  already, 
but  they  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  here.  A 
council  of  war  of  General  McClellan's  corps 
commanders,  called  by  himself,  had  decided 
that  Washington  could  not  be  safely  left  with- 
out a  covering  force  of  55,000,  including  the 
garrisons  of  the  forts.  When  he  had  gone, 
eral  Wadsworth  reported  that  he  had  left 
only  19,000,  and  had  ordered  away  nearly 
half  of  these.  Two  eminent  generals  in  the 
W ar  Department  investigated  this  statement 
and  found  it  true,  whereupon  the  President 
ordered  that  McDowell's  corps  should  for  the 
present  remain  within  reach  of  Washington. 
McClellan  took  with  him  to  the  Peninsula  an 
egate  force  of  over  100,000  men,  after- 
wards largely  increased.    His    own  morning 

"  The  discrepancy  cannot  be  accounted  for.  General 
McClellan's  official  morning  report  of  the  13th  of 
April,  four  days  after  the  date  of  the  President's  letter, 
gives  the  following:  "Number  of  troops  composing 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  after  its  disembarkation  on 
the  Peninsula:  Aggregate  present  for  duty,  100,970; 
on  special  duty,  sick,  and  in  arrest,  4265 ;  aggregate 
absent,   12,486,  —  total  aggregate,  117,721."  Yet  with 


report  of  the  13th  of  April,  signed  by  himself 
and  his  adjutant-general,  shows  that  he  had 
with  him  actually  present  for  duty  100,970. 
With  this  overwhelming  superiority  of  num- 
bers he  could  have  detached  30,000  men  at 
any  moment  to  do  the  work  that  he  had  in- 
tended McDowell  to  do.  But  all  the  energy  he 
might  have  employed  in  this  work  he  diverted 
in  attacking  the  Administration  at  Washington, 
which  was  doing  all  that  it  could  do  to  sup- 
port and  provide  for  his  army. 

The  attitude  of  the  President  towards  him 
at  this  time  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
letter  of  the  9th  of  April,  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
answers  his  complaints  with  as  much  consider- 
ation and  kindness  as  a  father  would  use  to- 
wards a  querulous  and  petulant  child : 

Your  dispatches  complaining  that  you  are  not  prop- 
erly sustained,  while  they  do  not  offend  me,  do  pain 
me  very  much. 

Blenker's  division  was  withdrawn  from  you  before 
you  left  here,  and  you  know  the  pressure  under  which 
I  did  it,  and,  as  I  thought,  acquiesced  in  it — certainly 
not  without  reluctance.  After  you  left,  I  ascertained 
that  less  than  20,000  unorganized  men,  without  a  single 
field  battery,  were  all  you  designed  to  be  left  for  the 
defense  of  Washington  and  Manassas  Junction,  and 
part  of  this  even  was  to  go  to  General  Hooker's  old 
position.  General  Banks's  corps,  once  designed  for 
Manassas  Junction,  was  diverted  and  tied  up  on  the  line 
of  Winchester  and  Strasburg,  and  could  not  leave  it 
without  again  exposing  the  upper  Potomac  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  This  presented,  or 
would  present  when  McDowell  and  Sumner  should 
be  gone,  a  great  temptation  to  the  enemy  to  turn  back 
from  the  Rappahannock  and  sack  Washington.  My 
official  order  that  Washington  should,  by  the  judg- 
ment of  all  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  be  left 
entirely  secure,  had  been  neglected.  It  was  precisely 
this  that  drove  me  to  detain  McDowell. 

I  do  not  forget  that  I  was  satisfied  with  your  ar- 
rangement to  leave  Banks  at  Manassas  Junction;  but 
when  that  arrangement  was  broken  up,  and  nothing 
was  substituted  for  it,  of  course  I  was  constrained  to 
substitute  something  for  it  myself.  And  now  allow  me 
to  ask,  do  you  really  think  I  should  permit  the  line 
from  Richmond  via  Manassas  Junction  to  this  city  to 
be  entirely  open,  except  what  resistance  could  be  pre- 
sented by  less  than  20,000  unorganized  troops  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  the  country  will  not  allow  me  to 
evade. 

There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  number  of 
troops  now  with  you.  When  I  telegraphed  you  on 
the  6th  saying  you  had  over  100,000  with  you,  I 
had  just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  state- 
ment taken,  as  he  said,  from  your  own  returns,  making 
108,000  then  with  you  and  en  route  to  you.  You  now 
say  you  will  have  but  85,000  when  all  en  route  to  you 
shall  have  reached  you.  How  can  the  discrepancy  of 
23,000  be  accounted  for  ?  * 

As  to  General  Wool's  command,  I  understand  it  is 
doing  for  you  precisely  what  a  like  number  of  your 

statements  like  these  on  file  in  the  War  Department, 
over  his  own  signature,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  inform 
the  President  that  his  force  amounted  to  only  85,000; 
and  even  this  sum  dwindled  so  considerably,  as  years 
rolled  by,  that  in  his  article  in  The  Centurv,  in  May, 
1885,  on  the  Peninsula  Campaign,  he  gives  his  available 
fighting  force  as  "67,000  or  68,000." 
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own  would  have  to  do  if  that  command  was  away.  I 
suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  for 
you  is  with  you  by  this  time,  and  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the 
precise  time  for  you  to  strike  a  blow.  By  delay  the 
enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you  —  that  is,  he 
will  gain  faster  by  fortifications  and  reinforcements 
than  you  can  by  reinforcements  alone.  And  once 
more  let  me  tell  you  it  is  indispensable  to  you  that 
you  strike  a  blow.  I  am  powerless  to  help  this.  You 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  I  always  insisted 
that  going  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a  field,  in- 
stead of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  was  only  shift- 
ing and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty ;  that  we  would 
find  the  same  enemy  and  the  same  or  equal  intrench- 
ments  at  either  place.  The  country  will  not  fail  to 
note,  is  now  noting,  that  the  present  hesitation  to 
move  upon  an  intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of 
Manassas  repeated. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  written  you  or 
spoken  to  you  in  greater  kindness  of  feeling  than  now, 
nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain  you,  so  far  as,  in 
my  most  anxious  judgment,  I  consistently  can.  But 
you  must  act. 

These  considerations  produced  no  impres- 
sion upon  General  McClellan.  From  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
his  dispatches  were  one  incessant  cry  for  men 
and  guns.  These  the  Government  furnished  to 
the  utmost  extent  possible,  but  nothing  con- 
tented him.  His  hallucination  of  overwhelm- 
ing forces  opposed  to  him  began  again,  as 
violent  as  it  was  during  the  winter.  On  the  8th 
of  April  he  wrote  to  Admiral  Goldsborough, 
"  I  am  probably  weaker  than  they  are,  or 
soon  will  be."  His  distress  is  sometimes  comic 
in  its  expression.  He  writes  on  the  yth  of 
April,  "The  Warwick  River  grows  worse  the 
more  you  look  at  it."  While  demanding  Mc- 
Dowell's corps  en  bloc  he  asked  on  the  5th  for 
Franklin's  division,  and  on  the  10th  repeated 
this  request,  saying  that  although  he  wanted 
more,  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  results 
if  Franklin's  division  were  sent  him.  The  Gov- 
ernment, overborne  by  his  importunity,  gave 
orders  the  same  day  that  Franklin's  division 
should  go  to  him,  and  the  arrangements  for 
transporting  them  were  made  with  the  great- 
est diligence.  He  was  delighted  with  this  news ; 
and  although  the  weather  was  good  and  the 
roads  improving,  he  did  nothing  but  throw  up 
earth- works  until  they  came.  They  arrived  on 
the  20th,  and  no  use  whatever  was  made  of 
them !  He  kept  them  in  the  transports  in  which 
they  had  come  down  the  bay  more  than  two 
weeks  —  in  fact,  until  the  day  before  the  siege 
ended.  It  is  hard  to  speak  with  proper  mod- 
eration of  so  ridiculous  a  disposition  of  this 
most  valuable  force,  so  clamorously  demanded 
by  General  McClellan,  and  so  generously  sent 
him  by  the  President.  General  Webb,  the  in- 
timate friend  and  staff-officer  of  McClellan, 
thus  speaks  of  it : 

^  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers was  instructed  to  devise  the  proper  arrange- 
ments and  superintend  the  landing  of  the  troops  ;  but, 
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extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  more  than  two  weeks  wen- 
consumed  in  the  preliminaries,  and  when  everything 
was  nearly  ready  for  the  disembarkation  the  enemy  had 
vanished  from  the  scene.  .  .  .  How  long  it  would  have 
taken  the  whole  of  McDowell's  corps  to  disembark  at 
this  rate  .  .  .  the  reader  may  judge;  and  yet  for  days 
it  had  been  McClellan's  pet  project, in  connection  with 
his  plan  of  campaign,  to  utilize  McDowell  in  just  this 
manner  as   a  flanking  column. 

The  simple  truth  is,  there  was  never  an  hour 
during  General  McClellan's  command  of  the 
army  that  he  had  not  more  troops  than  he 
knew  what  to  do  with  ;  yet  he  was  always  in- 
stinctively calling  for  more.  Mr.  Stanton  one 
day  said  of  him,  with  natural  hyperbole  : 

If  he  had  a  million  men,  he  would  swear  the  enemy 
had  two  millions,  and  then  he  would  sit  down  in  the 
mud  and  yell  for  three. 

As  usual  with  him,  he  entirely  mistook  the 
position,  the  strength,  and  the  intentions  of 
the  enemy.  He  repeatedly  telegraphed  to 
Washington  that  he  expected  to  fight  an  equal 
or  greater  force — in  fact,  "all  the  available 
force  of  the  rebels  "  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Yorktown.  We  have  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  all  the  Confederate  authorities  that  no  such 
plan  was  ever  thought  of.  Magruder's  inten- 
tions, as  well  as  his  orders  from  Richmond, 
were  merely  to  delay  McClellan's  advance  as 
long  as  practicable.  His  success  in  this  pur- 
pose surpassed  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
In  the  early  days  of  April  he  was  hourly  ex- 
pecting an  attack  at  some  point  on  his  thinly 
defended  line  of  13  miles,  guarded,  as  he  says, 
by  only  5000  men,  exclusive  of  the  6000  who 
garrisoned  Yorktown.  "But  to  my  utter  sur- 
prise," he  continues,  "  he  permitted  day  after 
day  to  elapse  without  an  assault."  At  last, 
no  less  to  his  astonishment  than  to  his  delight, 
Magruder  discovered  that  McClellan  was  be- 
ginning a  regular  siege,  which  meant  a  gain  of 
several  weeks  for  the  rebel  defense  of  Rich- 
mond, and  absolute  safety  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  rebel  troops  in  the  mean  time. 

It  is  now  perfectly  clear  to  all  military 
critics  not  blinded  by  partisanship  or  personal 
partiality  that  McClellan  could  have  carried 
the  line  of  Magruder  by  assault  at  any  time 
during  the  early  days  of  April.  From  the 
mass  of  testimony  to  this  effect  before  us  we 
will  take  only  two  or  three  expressions,  of  the 
highest  authority.    General  A.  S.  Webb  says : 

That  the  Warwick  line  could  have  been  readily 
broken  within  a  week  after  the  army's  arrival  before 
it,  we  now  know. 

General  Heintzelman  says,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War: 

I  think  if  I  had  been  permitted,  when  I  first  landed 
on  the  Peninsula,  to  advance,  I  could  have  isolated  the 
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-  in  Yorktown,  and  the  place  would  have  fallen 
.  w  days  ;  but  my  orders  were  very  stringent  not 
-.  demonstration. 

General    Barnard,    McClellan's    Chief    of 
oeers,  says  in  his  final  report  of  the  cam- 
i  that  the  lines  ot  Yorktown  should  have 
been  assaulted  : 

m  to  believe  that  they  were  not  held 
'  »rce  when  our  army  appeared  before  them, 
and  we  know  that  they  were  far  from  complete.    .    .    . 
-   toiled  a  month  in  the  trenches,  or  lay  in 
the  swamps  of  the  Warwick.    We  lost  few  men  by  the 
.  but  disease  took  a  fearful  hold  of  the  army,  and 
•  1  hardship,  unrelieved  by  the  excitement  of  com- 
bat, impaired  the  morale.    We  did  not  carry  with  us 
from  Yorktown  so  good  an  army  as  we  took  there. 

The  testimony  of  the  enemy  is  the  same. 
Johnston,  so  soon  as  he  came  to  examine  it, 
led  the  position  of  Magruder  as  clearly 
untenable  :  saw  that  McClellan  could  not  be 
defeated  there;  that  the  line  was  too  long  to 
be  successfully  defended;  that  the  back-water 
was  as  much  a  protection  to  one  side  as  the 
other;  that  there  was  a  considerable  unforti- 
fied space  between  Yorktown  and  the  head 
of  the  stream,  open  to  attack;  and  that 
the  position  could  at  any  time  be  turned  by 
way  of  York  River.  Every  one  seemed  to  see 
it  except  General  McClellan.  He  went  on 
sending  dispatches  every  day  to  Washington 
for  heavier  guns  and  more  men,  digging  a 
colossal  system  of  earth-works  for  gradual  ap- 
proach upon  one  side  of  an  intrenched  camp 
of  no  strategic  value  whatever,  the  rear  of 
which  was  entirely  open;  preparing  with  in- 
finite labor  and  loss  the  capture  of  a  place 
without  a  prisoner,  the  effect  of  which  at  the 
best  would  be  merely  to  push  an  army  back 
upon  its  reserves. 

Even  so  late  as  the  16th  of  April,  an  op- 
portunity to  break  Magruder's  line  was  clearly 
presented  to  McClellan  and  rejected.  He  had 
ordered  General  W.  F.  Smith  to  reconnoiter 
a  position  known  as  Dam  No.  i,  between 
and  Wynn's  Mills,  where  there  was  a 
(  rousing  covered  by  a  one-gun  battery  of  the 
enemy.  For  this  purpose  Smith  pushed 
ks's  Vermont  brigade  with  Mott's  battery 
somewhat  close  to  the  dam,  carrying  on  a  sharp 
fire.  From  this  point  he  examined  at  his  leis- 
ure, and  in  fact  controlled,  the  position  op- 
posite, finding  it  feebly  defended.  A  young 
er  of  Brooks's  staff,  Lieutenant  Noyes, 
■A  the  river  below  the  dam,  where  the 
water  was  only  waist  deep,  and  approached 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy's  works.  Re- 
turning after  this  daring  feat,  he  repeated  his 
rvations  to  General  Smith  and  to  General 
McClellan,  who  had  arrived  on  the  ground 
and  had  ordered  Smith  to  bring  up  his  entire 
division  to  hold  the  advanced  position  occu- 
pied by  Brooks's  brigade.     Smith,  who  per- 


ceived the  importance  of  Noyes's  intelligence, 
obtained  permission  to  send  a  party  across 
the  stream  to  see  if  the  enemy's  works  had 
been  sufficiently  denuded  to  enable  a  column 
to  effect  a  lodgment.  Four  companies  of 
the  3d  Vermont,  numbering  200  men,  under 
Captain  Flarrington,  were  ordered  to  cross  the 
river,  to  ascertain  "  the  true  state  of  affairs." 
They  dashed  through  the  stream,  and  in 
a  few  moments  gained  the  enemy's  rifle- 
pits,  where  they  maintained  themselves  with 
the  utmost  gallantry  for  half  an  hour.  The 
enemy  was  thrown  into  great  confusion  by 
this  bold  and  utterly  unexpected  movement. 
There  were  still  several  hours  of  daylight  left, 
and  another  attempt  was  made  to  cross  at  the 
same  point  with  a  force  no  larger  than  Har- 
rington's, assisted  by  a  diversion  of  an  equal 
force  at  the  dam  above.  But  the  enemy  being 
now  thoroughly  aroused  and  concentrated,  the 
crossing  was  not  made.  It  appears  from  Gen- 
eral Smith's  report  that  "  no  attempt  to  mass 
the  troops  of  the  division  for  an  assault  was 
made  " ;  the  only  intention  seemed  to  be  "  to 
secure  the  enemy's  works  if  we  found  them 
abandoned  !  "    He  adds  : 

The  moment  I  found  resistance  serious,  and  the  num- 
bers opposed  great,  I  acted  in  obedience  to  the  warn- 
ing instructions  of  the  General-in-Chief, and  withdrew 
the  small  number  of  troops  exposed  from  under  fire. 

"  Thus,"  says  General  Webb,  "  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  break  the  Warwick  line  was  missed." 

The  importance  of  this  incident  may  be  best 
appreciated  by  reading  General  Magruder's 
account  of  it.  He  calls  it  a  serious  attempt 
to  break  his  line  at  the  weakest  part.  If,  in- 
stead of  two  hundred  men,  Smith  had  felt  au- 
thorized to  push  over  his  entire  division,  the 
Peninsula  campaign  would  have  had  a  very 
different  termination. 

The  little  that  was  done  greatly  pleased 
General  McClellan.  He  announced  the  move- 
ment of  General  Smith  in  a  somewhat  excited 
dispatch  to  the  War  Department,  which  Mr. 
Stanton  answered  with  still  more  enthusiastic 
congratulation.  "  Good  for  the  first  lick !  "  he 
shouts ;  "  Hurrah  for  Smith  and  the  one-gun 
battery" — showing  the  intense  eagerness  of 
the  Government  to  find  motives  for  satisfaction 
and  congratulation  in  McClellan's  conduct. 
But  there  was  no  sequel  to  the  movement; 
indeed,  General  McClellan's  dispatches  indi- 
cate considerable  complacency  that  Smith  was 
able  to  hold  the  position  gained.  General 
Webb  says,  "  Reconnaissances  were  made, .  .  . 
but  no  assaulting  columns  were  ever  organ- 
ized to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
offered." 

No  congratulations  or  encouragements  from 
the  Government  now  availed  anything  with 
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McClellan.  Struggling  with  a  command  and 
a  responsibility  too  heavy  for  him,  he  had  fallen 
into  a  morbid  state  of  mind  in  which  prompt 
and  energetic  action  was  impossible.  His 
double  illusion  of  an  overpowering  force  of  the 
enemy  in  his  front,  and  of  a  government  at 
Washington  that  desired  the  destruction  of 
his  army,  was  always  present  with  him,  exert- 
ing its  paralyzing  influence  on  all  his  plans 
and  actions.  In  his  private  letters  he  speaks 
of  Washington  as  that  "  sink  of  iniquity  " ;  of 
the  people  in  authority  as  "  those  treacherous 
hounds";  of  the  predicament  he  is  in,  "the 
rebels  on  one  side  and  the  Abolitionists  and 
other  scoundrels  on  the  other."  "  I  feel,"  he 
says,  "  that  the  fate  of  a  nation  depends  upon 
me,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  not  one  single  friend 
at  the  seat  of  government " —  this  at  a  moment 
when  the  Government  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  support  him. 

The  Confederates,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  had  said, 
were  daily  strengthening  their  position  by  for- 
tification and  reenforcement.  On  the  17th  of 
April,  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Peninsula.  He  says 
that  his  force  after  the  arrival  of  Smith's  and 
Longstreet's  divisions  amounted  to  about 
53,000  men,  including  3000  sick;  he  places 
the  force  of  McClellan  at  133,000,  including 
Franklin's  division  of  13,000  floating  idly  on 
their  transports.*  He  did  nothing  more  than  to 
observe  the  Union  army  closely,  to  complete 
the  fortifications  between  Yorktown  and  the 
inundations  of  the  Warwick,  and  to  hold  his 
own  forces  in  readiness  for  a  movement  to  the 
rear.  He  kept  himself  informed  of  the  prog- 
ress of  McClellan's  engineering  work  against 
Yorktown,  as  it  was  not  his  intention  to  remain 
long  enough  to  spend  an  hour  under  fire.  He 
did  not  expect  to  be  hurried;  he  had  long 
before  that  given  his  opinion  that  McClellan 
did  not  especially  value  time.  Every  day  of 
delay  was  of  course  an  advantage,  but  "  an 
additional  day  or  two  gained  by  enduring  a 
cannonade  would  have  been  dearly  bought  in 
blood,"  and  he  therefore  determined  to  go  be- 
fore McClellan's  powerful  artillery  should  open 
upon  him.  Seeing,  as  we  now  can,  what  was 
occurring  upon  both  sides  of  the  Warwick 
River,  there  is  something  humiliating  and  not 
without  a  touch  of  the  pathetic  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  clear  vision  of  Johnston  and 
the  absolute  blindness  of  McClellan,  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other's  attitude  and  purpose. 
While  the  former  was  simply  watching  for  the 
flash  of  the  first  guns  to  take  his  departure, 


glad  of  every  day  that  the  firing  was  postponed, 
but  entirely  indifferent  to  the  enormous  devel- 
opment of  the  siege-works  going  on  in  his 
sight,  the  latter  was  toiling  with  prodigious 
industry  and  ability  over  his  vast  earth-works 
and  his  formidable  batteries,  only  pausing  to 
send  importunate  dispatches  to  Washington  for 
more  guns  andmore  soldiers,  forbidding  the  ad- 
vance of  a  picket  beyond  specified  limits,  care- 
fully concealing  every  battery  until  all  should 
be  finished,  not  allowing  a  gun  to  be  fired 
until  the  whole  thunderous  chorus  should  open 
at  once,  firmly  convinced  that  when  he  was 
entirely  ready  he  would  fight  and  destroy  the 
whole  rebel  army. 

Nearly  one  hundred  heavy  Parrott  guns, 
mortars,  and  howitzers  were  placed  in  battery 
against  the  town  and  camp  of  Yorktown  and 
its  outlying  works,  only  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  yards  away.  Against  the  opin- 
ion of  his  ablest  staff-officers,  McClellan  kept 
this  immense  armament  silent  for  weeks  while 
he  was  continually  adding  to  it.  Barnard,  Chief 
of  Engineers,  says,  "We  should  have  opened 
our  batteries  on  the  place  as  fast  as  they 
were  completed."  Barry,  Chief  of  Artillery, 
says: 

The  ease  with  which  the  100  and  200  pounders  of 
this  battery  [Battery  No.  1]  were  worked,  the  extraor- 
dinary accuracy  of  their  fire,  and  the  since  ascertained 
effects  produced  upon  the  enemy  by  it,  force  upon  me 
the  conviction  that  the  fire  of  guns  of  similar  caliber 
and  power  in  the  other  batteries  at  much  shorter 
ranges,  combined  with  the  cross-vertical  fire  of  the 
thirteen  and  ten  inch  sea-coast  mortars,  would  have 
compelled  the  enemy  to  surrender  or  abandon  his  works 
in  less  than  twelve  hours. 

General  McClellan's  only  reason  for  refus- 
ing to  allow  the  batteries  to  open  fire  as  they 
were  successively  finished  was  the  fear  that 
they  would  be  silenced  by  the  converging  fire 
of  the  enemy  as  soon  as  they  betrayed  their 
position.  That  this  was  a  gross  error  is  shown 
by  the  Confederate  reports.  They  were  per- 
fectly cognizant  of  the  progress  and  disposi- 
tion of  his  batteries;  the  very  good  reason 
why  they  did  not  annoy  him  in  their  construc- 
tion was  that  the  Union  lines  were,  to  use 
Johnston's  words,  "  beyond  the  range  of  our 
old-fashioned  ship  guns."  A  few  experimen- 
tal shots  were  fired  from  the  shore  batteries 
on  the  1st  of  May ;  the  effect  of  them  con- 
vinced the  Confederate  general  of  the  enor- 
mous surplus  strength  of  the  Federal  artillery. 
The  shots  from  their  first  volley  fell  on  the  camp 
of  his  reserve,  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the 
village,  t 


*  His  own  force  is  correctly  given.  He  only  slightly 
exaggerates  that  of  McClellan. 

t  On  the  23d  of  April,  McClellan  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent: "Do  not  misunderstand  the  apparent  inaction 
here  — not  a  clay,  not  an  hour,  has  been  lost.    Works 


have  been  constructed  that  may  almost  be  called  gigan- 
tic, roads  built  through  swamps  and  difficult  ravines, 
material  brought  up,  batteries  built.  I  have  to-night 
in  battery  and  ready  for  motion  5  100-pounder  Parrott 
guns,  10  4*4 -inch  ordnance  guns,  1 8  20-pounder  Par- 
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Wow  long  General  McClellan  would  have 
continued  this  futile  labor  if  he  had  been  left 
alone,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  If  there 
was  at  tirsr  a  limit  in  his  own  mind  of  the 
work  to  be  done  and  the  time  to  be  given  to 
it.  it  must  have  been  continually  moved 
forward  until  it  passed  out  of  sight.  Up  to 
the  last  moment  he  was  still  making  de- 
mands which  it  would  have  taken  weeks  to 
till.  The  completion  of  one  work  was  simply 
an  incentive  to  the  beginning  of  another. 
Thus  on  the  2Sth  of  April, —  a  week  after 
Franklin's  arrival, —  at  a  time  when  Johnston 
was  already  preparing  to  start  for  Richmond, 
he  telegraphs  to  •  Washington  as  a  pleasant 
bit  of  news  that  he  "  had  commenced  a  new 
battery  from  right  of  first  parallel,"  and  adds: 
■•  Would  be  glad  to  have  the  30-pounder 
Parrotts  in  the  works  around  Washington 
at  once.  Am  very  short  of  that  excellent 
gun."  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how 
such  a  dispatch  at  such  a  time  smote  upon 
the  intense  anxiety  of  the  President.  He 
answered  in  wonder  and  displeasure:  "Your 
call  for  Parrott  guns  from  Washington 
alarms  me,  chiefly  because  it  argues  indefinite 
procrastination.  Is  anything  to  be  done  ? " 
But  the  general,  busy  with  his  trenches  and 
his  epaulements,  paid  no  regard  to  this  search- 
ing question.  Two  days  later,  May  1,  he 
continued  his  cheery  report  of  new  batteries 
and  rifle-pits,  and  adds,  "  Enemy  still  in  force 
and  working  hard  " ;  and  these  stereotyped 
phrases  last  with  no  premonition  of  any  im- 
mediate change  until  on  the  4th  he  tele- 
graphed, "  Yorktown  is  in  our  possession," 
and  later  in  the  day  began  to  magnify  his 
victory,  telling  what  spoils  he  had  captured, 
and  ending  with  the  sounding  phrases,  "  No 
time  shall  be  lost.  I  shall  push  the  enemy  to 
the  wall." 

Johnston  had  begun  his  preparations  to 
move  on  the  27  th  of  April,  and  on  the  3d  of 
May,  finding  that  McClellan's  batteries  were 
ready  to  open, —  a  fact  apparently  not 
yet  known  to  McClellan, —  he  gave  orders  for 
the  evacuation,  which  began  at  midnight.  He 
ied  away  from  Yorktown  with  about 
50,000  men.  General  McClellan,  by  his  own 
ing  report  of  the  30th  of  April,  had  in  his 
camps  and  trenches,  and  scrambling  in  haste 
on  board  the  transports  that  they  had  quitted 
the  day  before,  the  magnificent  aggregate  of 
112.392  present  for  fluty,  and  a  total  aggre- 
gate of  130.378. 
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FROM    WILLIAMSBURG    TO    FAIR    OAKS. 

The  evacuation  of  Yorktown  took  General 
McClellan  so  completely  by  surprise  that  a 
good  deal  of  valuable  time  was  lost  in  hurried 
preparation  to  pursue  the  retiring  enemy. 
Franklin's  division,  after  their  fortnight  of  de- 
lay on  the  transports,  had  been  disembarked. 
They  were  hastily  returned  to  their  boats. 
Says  Webb : 

Several  hours  were  consumed  in  having  the 
commands  properly  provisioned  for  the  march. 
The  evacuation  was  discovered  at  dawn,  and  it  was 
noon  before  the  first  column  started  in  pursuit. 
Johnston  by  this  time  had  taken  his  entire  command 
to  Williamsburg.  Knowing  that  McClellan's  advance 
would  soon  reach  him,  he  made  his  dispositions  at  his 
leisure.  He  posted  a  strong  rear-guard  there  under 
Longstreet  to  protect  the  movement  of  his  trains.  The 
Union  cavalry  under  Sherman  came  into  collision  with 
this  force  about  dark  and  was  repulsed,  losing  one  gun. 
The  main  body  of  the  pursuing  army  came  up  during 
the  night,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Sumner, 
Heintzelman,  and  Keyes.  It  is  strongly  illustrative  of 
General  McClellan's  relations  with  his  corps  command- 
ers, that  neither  of  these  generals' had  any  orders  from 
him  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  battle  which  was  inevit- 
able as  soon  as  they  overtook  the  enemy,  and  there 
was  even  serious  doubt  as  to  which  among  them  was 
in  command  of  the  forces.  Sumner  had  been  ordered 
by  the  General-in-Chief  to  take  command  in  his  ab- 
sence, but  these  orders  had  not  been  communicated  to 
Heintzelman,  who  thought  that  he  was  to  take  control 
of  the  movement. 

There  was  some  confusion  of  orders  as  to 
the  roads  to  be  taken  by  the  different  com- 
mands, in  consequence  of  which  Hooker  came 
into  position  on  the  left  of  the  line  and  Smith 
on  the  right.  The  contrary  disposition  had 
been  intended. 

The  morning  of  the  5th  came  with  no  defi- 
nite plan  of  battle  arranged.  General  Hooker, 
following  his  own  martial  instincts,  moved  for- 
ward and  attacked  the  enemy  at  half-past  7 
and  was  soon  hotly  engaged.  He  fought  al- 
most the  entire  rear-guard  of  Johnston  during 
the  whole  forenoon.  Heavy  reinforcements 
thrown  against  him  checked  his  advance  and 
caused  him  to  lose  the  ground  he  had  gained. 
Hooker  speaks  in  his  report  with  much  bitter- 
ness, not  wholly  unjustified,  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  division  was  left  to  fight  an  over- 
whelming force,  "unaided  in  the  presence  of 
more  than  30,000  of  their  comrades  with  arms 
in  their  hands,"  and  we  search  the  reports  of 
General  McClellan  and  the  corps  commanders 
in  vain  for  any  adequate  explanation  of  this 
state  of  things. 

The  whole  day  was  bloody  and  expensive 


Napoleon  guns,  and  6  10-pounder  Parrotts;     essentially  complete  theredoubt  necessary  to  strengthen 

is  not  counting  the  batteries  in  front  of  Smith  and     the  first  parallel  as  far  as  Wormley's  Creek  from  the 

on  his  left  —  45  guns.   I  will  add  to  it  to-morrow  night     left,  and  probably  all  the  way  to  York  River  to-morrow 

5  30-pounder  Parrotts,  6  20-pounder   Parrotts,  from  5     night.   /  will  then  be  secure  against  sorties."  [McClellan 

to  10  13-inch  mortars,  and— if  they  arrive  in  time— one     to  Lincoln,  April  23.  MS.]    With  a  force  of  three  to 

wasting  w( 


ey  arrive 
200-pounder  Parrott.   Before  sundown  to-morrow  I  will     one  he  was  wasting  weeks  In  defensive  works 
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and  without  adequate  result.  The  heroism  of 
Hooker  and  Hancock,  and  their  brave  troops, 
was  well-nigh  wasted.  There  was  no  head,  no 
intelligent  director,  no  understood  plan.  Mc- 
Clellan  arrived  late  in  the  day  and  was  unable 
to  contribute  anything  to  the  result,  although 
the  cheers  with  which  he  was  welcomed  showed 
how. fully  he  possessed  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  his  troops.  He  had  not  anticipated 
so  early  an  engagement,  and  was  spending 
the  day  at  Yorktown  to  dispatch  Franklin's 
division  up  the  river. 

Actual  contact  with  the  enemy,  however, 
made,  as  it  always  did,  an  exaggerated  impres- 
sion upon  him.  The  affair,  which  when  he 
heard  of  it  at  Yorktown  seemed  to  him  a  mere 
skirmish  with  a  rear-guard,  suddenly  acquired 
a  portentous  importance  when  surveyed  in  the 
light  of  the  bivouac  at  Williamsburg,  amidst 
the  actual  and  visible  signs  of  a  sanguinary 
conflict.  His  dispatch  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, written  at  10  o'clock  the  night  of  the 
battle,  betrays  great  agitation,  and  his  idio- 
syncrasy of  multiplying  the  number  of  his 
enemy,  as  a  matter  of  course,  asserts  itself.  "  I 
find  General  Joe  Johnston  in  front  of  me  in 
strong  force,  probably  greater  a  good  deal  than 
my  own."  After  a  compliment  to  Hancock  he 
continues,  "  I  learn  from  the  prisoners  taken 
that  the  rebels  intend  to  dispute  every  step 
to  Richmond."  One  can  only  wonder  what 
he  expected  them  to  say.  "  I  shall  run  the  risk 
of  at  least  holding  them  in  check  here,  while 
I  resume  the  original  plan.  My  entire  force 
is  undoubtedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  rebels, 
who  will  fight  well."  *  Thus  while  Johnston 
was  profiting  by  the  darkness  to  prepare  to 
continue  his  retrograde  march  at  daybreak, 
McClellan  was  nerving  himself  to  stand  the 
risk  of  holding  his  ground  at  Williamsburg, 
while  he  "resumed  the  original  plan"  of  a 
movement  by  water. 

The  next  day,  when  he  discovered  that  the 
enemy  had  moved  away,  leaving  their  wounded 
on  the  field  of  battle,  his  apprehension  of  at- 
tack subsided,  but  other  difficulties  rose  before 
him.  He  telegraphed  on  the  7th  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  that  "  until  the  roads  improved 
both  in  front  and  rear  no  large  body  of  troops 
could  be  moved."  Johnston  had  apparently 
no  difficulty  in  moving  his  troops,  which  Mc- 
Clellan thought  a  larger  body  than  his  own. 

Reaching  a  place  called  Baltimore  Cross- 
Roads,  Johnston  halted  for  five  days,  and,  af- 
ter receiving  intelligence  of  the  evacuation  of 


Norfolk  and  the  destruction  of  the  Merrimac, 
apprehending  an  attack  upon  Richmond  by 
way  of  the  James  River,  he  ordered  his  f 
to  cross  the  Chickahominy  on  the  15th.  'J  wo 
days  after  this  the  rebel  army  encamped 
about  three  miles  from  Richmond,  in  front 
of  the  line  of  redoubts  that  had  been  con- 
structed the  previous  year.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  apprehension,  almost  of  dismay,  at  Rich- 
mond. The  Confederate  President,  and  most 
of  his  cabinet,  hastily  sent  their  families  to 
places  of  safety.  Mr.  Davis,  whose  religious 
feelings  always  took  on  a  peculiar  intensity  in 
critical  times,  had  himself  baptized  at  home, 
and  privately  confirmed  at  St.  Paul's  Church. 
There  was  great  doubt  whether  the  city  could 
be  successfully  defended;  the  most  important 
archives  of  the  Government  were  sent,  some  to 
Lynchburg  and  some  to  Columbia. t 

But  General  Johnston  had  reason  to  con- 
firm his  opinion  that  McClellon  cared  little 
for  time.  He  remained  several  days  at  Will- 
iamsburg after  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  had  disappeared  from  in  front  of  him. 
His  visions  of  overwhelming  forces  of  rebels 
were  now  transferred  to  Franklin's  front.  On 
the  8th  he  telegraphed  the  War  Department  a 
story  of  80,000  to  120,000  opposed  to  Frank- 
lin, but  in  full  retreat  to  the  Chickahominy. 
On  the  10th  he  sends  an  urgent  appeal  to 
Washington  for  more  troops,  claiming  that  the 
enemy  "  are  collecting  troops  from  all  quar- 
ters, especially  well-disciplined  troops  from  the 
South."  His  own  army  will  inevitably  be  re- 
duced by  sickness,  casualties,  garrisons,  and 
guards  —  as  if  that  of  the  enemy  would  not. 
He  therefore  implores  large  and  immediate 
reinforcements  in  a  tone  which  implies  that 
the  President  could  make  armies  by  executive 
decree.  "  If  I  am  not  reenforced,"  he  says,  "  it 
is  probable  that  I  will  be  obliged  to  fight 
nearly  double  my  numbers,  strongly  in- 
trenched." In  face  of  a  morning  report  of 
over  100,000  men  present  for  duty  he  says  :  "  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  at  all  possible  for  me  to 
bring  more  than  70,000  men  upon  the  field  of 
battle."  This  last  statement  was  in  one  sense 
true ;  he  never  did,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
he  never  could,  handle  that  many  men  at 
once.  All  his  battles  were  fought  piecemeal 
with  a  part  of  his  force  at  a  time. 

He  still  protested  stoutly  against  the  orig- 
inal organization  of  his  army  corps,  and  asked 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  break  it  up  or 
at  least  to  suspend  it.    He  disliked  his  corps 


*  On  the  6th  of  May  the  veteran  General  Wool  sent 
this  dispatch  to  the  War  Department,  showing  how 
his  elders  regarded  at  the  time  these  jeremiads  of  the 
young  general :  "  The  desponding  tone  of  Major-Gen- 
eral McClellan's  dispatch  of  last  evening  more  than 
surprises  me.    He  says  his  entire  force  is  undoubt- 


edly considerably  inferior  to  that  of  the  rebels. 
If  such  is  the  fact,  I  am  still  more  surprised  that 
they  should  have  abandoned  Yorktown."  [War 
Records.]         ' 

tj.   B.   Jones,  "  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,"  en- 
tries  of  May  8,  May  10,  and  May  19. 
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commanders, and  naturally  wished  his  friends 
to  exercise  those  important  commands.  He 
blamed  the  corps  organization  for  all  the 
trouble  at  Williamsburg,  and  said,  if  he  had 
come  on  the  field  half  an  hour  later,  all  would 
have  been  lost.  The  President  was  greatly 
wounded  by  this  persistent  manifestation  of 
bad  temper,  but  bore  it  after  his  fashion  with 
untiring  patience  and  kindness.  He  sent  an 
official  order,  authorizing  McClellan  to  sus- 
pend temporarily  the  corps  organization  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  adopt  any  that  he 
might  see  ht,  until  further  orders.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  general, 
full  ot  \\  ise  and  kindly  warning.    He  said  : 

I  ordered  the  army  corps  organization  not  only 
(>n  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  twelve  generals 
whom  you  had  selected  and  assigned  as  generals 
of  division,  but  also  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
every  military  man  I  could  get  an  opinion  from, 
and  every  modern  military  book,  yourself  alone  ex- 
cepted. Of  course  I  did  not  on  my  own  judgment 
pretend  to  understand  the  subject.  I  now  think  it 
indispensable  for  you  to  know  how  your  struggle 
against  it  is  received  in  quarters  which  we  cannot 
entirely  disregard.  It  is  looked  upon  as  merely  an 
effort  to  pamper  one  or  two  pets  and  to  persecute  and 
degrade  their  supposed  rivals.  I  have  had  no  word 
from  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  or  Keyes.  The  com- 
manders of  these  corps  are  of  course  the  three  highest 
officers  with  you,  but  I  am  constantly  told  that  you 
have  no  consultation  or  communication  with  them  ; 
that  you  consult  and  communicate  with  nobody  but 
General  Fitz-John  Porter  and  perhaps  General  Frank- 
lin. I  do  not  say  these  complaints  are  true  or  just, 
but  at  all  events  it  is  proper  you  should  know  of 
their  existence.  Do  the  commanders  of  corps  disobey 
your  orders  in  anything?  When  you  relieved  General 
Hamilton  of  his  command  the  other  day,  you  thereby 
lost  the  confidence  of  at  least  one  of  your  best  friends 
in  the  Senate.  And  here  let  me  say,  not  as  applicable 
to  you  personally,  that  senators  and  representatives 
speak  of  me  in  their  places  as  they  please  without 
question,  and  that  officers  of  the  army  must  cease  ad- 
dressing  insulting  letters  to  them  for  taking  no  great 
liberty  with  them.  But  to  return.  Are  you  strong 
enough  —  are  you  strong  enough  even  with  my  help  — 

your  foot  upon  the  necks  of  Sumner,  Heintzel- 
man, and  Keyes  all  at  once?    This  is  a  practical  and 

■.rious  question  for  you.  The  success  of  your 
army  and  the  cause  of  the  country  are  the  same,  and 
of  course  I  only  desire  the  good  of  the  cause. 

teral  McClellan  accepted  the  authoriza- 
tion with  alarrity  and  the  sermon  with  indif- 
ference. He  at  once  formed  two  provisional 
army  corps,  giving  Fitz-John  Porter  the  com- 
m   iid  of  one  and  Franklin  the  other. 

After  leaving  Williamsburg  and  joining 
his  army  at  Cumberland,  he  reiterated  his 
complaints  and  entreated  for  reinforcements 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  send  him.  His  morbid  apprehension 
had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  on  the  14th 
of  May  he  telegraphed  his  conviction  that 
he  would  be  compelled,  with  8cvooo  men,  to 
fight  160,000  rebels  in  front  of  Richmond; 
and  begged  that  the  Government  would  send 


him  "  by  water  " — he  did  not  want  them  to 
come  overland  —  '-all  the  disposable  troops," 
"  every  man  "  that  could  be  mustered.  The 
President,  anxious  to  leave  nothing  undone  to 
help  and  encourage  him,  replied  to  these  im- 
portant demands  first  by  a  friendly  private 
note,  in  which  he  said : 

I  have  done  and  shall  do  all  I  could  and  can  to 
sustain  you.  I  hoped  that  the  opening  of  the  James 
River  and  putting  Wool  and  Eurnside  in  communica- 
tion, with  an  open  road  to  Richmond,  or  to  you,  had 
effected  something  in  that  direction.  I  am  still  unwill- 
ing to  take  all  our  forces  off  the  direct  line  between 
Richmond  and  here. 

He  afterwards  sent  a  dispatch  through  the  War 
Department,  of  which  the  essential  points  are 
as  follows : 

The  President  is  not  willing  to  uncover  the  Capital 
entirely,  and  it  is  believed  that  even  if  this  were  pru- 
dent, it  would  require  more  time  to  effect  a  junction 
between  your  army  and  that  of  the  Rappahannock  by 
way  of  the  Potomac  and  York  rivers  than  by  a  land 
march.  In  order  therefore  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  attack  upon  Richmond  at  the  earliest  moment, 
General  McDowell  has  been  ordered  to  march  upon 
that  city  by  the  shortest  route.  He  is  ordered  —  keep- 
ing himself  always  in  position  to  save  the  Capital  from 
all  possible  attack- — so  to  operate  as  to  put  his  left 
wing  in  communication  with  your  right  wing,  and  you 
are  instructed  to  cooperate  so  as  to  establish  this  com- 
munication as  soon  as  possible,  by  extending  your 
right  wing  to  the  north  of  Richmond,  .  .  .  but  charged, 
in  attempting  this,  not  to  uncover  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton ;  and  you  will  give  no  order,  either  before  or  after 
your  junction,  which  can  put  him  out  of  position  to 
cover  this  city.  .  .  .  The  President  desires  that 
General  McDowell  retain  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Rappahannock,  and  of  the  forces  with 
which  he  moved  forward. 

Events  as  little  foreseen  by  General  Mc- 
Clellan as  by  the  Government,  and  which  had 
by  him  been  declared  impossible, —  the  defeat 
of  our  forces  in  the  Shenandoah  and  the  move- 
ment of  a  large  rebel  force  to  the  upper  Po- 
tomac,—  prevented  the  execution  of  this  plan. 
But  it  is  v/orthy  of  notice  that  immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  the  President's  instructions,  while 
he  was  waiting  for  McDowell  to  join  him, 
General  McClellan  evinced  no  gratification 
at  this  compliance  with  his  wishes.  On  the 
contrary,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  a  griev- 
ance of  it;  he  wrote  along  and  elaborate  dis- 
patch protesting  against  it,  and  asking  that 
"  McDowell  should  be  placed  explicitly  under 
his  orders  in  the  ordinary  way."  In  his  re- 
port, and  in  all  his  subsequent  apologies  for 
his  campaign,  he  makes  this  positive  assertion  : 

This  order  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  use  the 
James  River  as  a  line  of  operations,  and  forced  me  to 
establish  our  depots  on  the  Pamunkey  and  to  approach 
Richmond  from  the  north. 

This  charge  is  an  evident  after-thought,  and 
is  no  less  lacking  in  adroitness  than  in  candor. 
We  will  permit  it  to  be  answered  by  General 
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Webb,  the  ablest  military  writer  on  the  Pen- 
insula campaign,  who  is  always  the  friend  of 
McClellan,  and  his  partisan  wherever  the  writ- 
er's intelligence  and  conscience  allow  it.  He 
says: 

It  is  but  repeating  the  proper  criticisms  made  by 
other  writers  that  General  McClellan  had  frequently 
mentioned  the  Pamunkey  as  his  prospective  base ;  that 
he  made  no  representation  to  the  Government,  at  the 
time,  that  he  wished  to  be  free  to  move  by  the  James; 
and  that  it  was  within  his  power  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  June,  when  he  found  that  McDowell  was 
again  withheld  from  him,  to  follow  the  latter  route.  On 
one  point  there  can  be  no  question  —  that  the  position 
of  his  army,  as  already  given,  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy  from  Bottom's  towards  New  Bridge, 
on  May  20,  with  the  White  House,  on  the  Pamunkey, 
as  the  base  of  supplies,  was  one  of  McClellan's  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  by  McDowell's  movements. 

It  required  ten  days  after  the  fight  at  Will- 
iamsburg for  McClellan's  headquarters  to 
reach  Cumberland,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Pamunkey,  and  on  the  next  day  he  established 
his  permanent  depot  at  the  White  House,  near 
by.  On  the  21st  the  army  was  brought  to- 
gether and  established  in  line  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy, the  right  wing  being  about  seven  and 
the  left  about  twelve  miles  from  Richmond, 
from  which  they  were  separated  by  two  formi- 
dable barriers  —  the  rebel  army,  and  the  river 
with  its  environment  of  woods  and  swamps, 
its  fever-breathing  airs  and  its  sudden  floods. 
The  latter  was  first  attacked.  General  Mc- 
Clellan began  at  once  with  great  energy  the 
building  of  several  bridges  over  the  stream,  a 
work  of  special  difficulty  on  account  of  the 
boggy  banks,  which  made  long  approaches 
necessary.  In  this  work,  and  in  a  voluminous 
correspondence  with  the  President  in  regard 
to  reinforcements,  which  we  shall  notice  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  those  movements  of  Jack- 
son's in  the  valley  that  caused  the  division 
of  McDowell's  force,  he  passed  ten  days;  he 
pushed  the  corps  of  Keyes  and  Heintzelman 
across  the  river,  and  retained  those  of  Sum- 
ner, Franklin,  and  Porter  on  the  north  side. 

The  monotony  of  camp  life  was  broken  up 
on  the  27th  of  May  by  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms 
performed  by  Fitz-John  Porter  and  his  corps 
at  Hanover  Court  House,  where  he  attacked 
and  defeated  a  rebel  force  under  General 
Branch.  The  chief  value  of  this  battle  was  its 
demonstration  of  the  splendid  marching  and 
fighting  qualities  of  the  troops  engaged.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  was  greatly  annoyed  that  the 
President  did  not  seem  to  attach  sufficient  im- 
portance to  this  action;  but  General  Johnston 
in  his  "  Narrative,"  while  not  diminishing  the 
gallantry  of  Porter  and  his  troops,  or  denying 
the  complete  defeat  of  Branch,  treats  it  merely 
as  an  incident  of  Branch's  march  under  orders 
to  join  Anderson,  which  was  accomplished 


the  same  day  at  the  point  designated  for  this 
junction.  There  was  no  sequel  to  the  fight 
Porter  and  his  victorious  troops  man  bed  back 
to  camp. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  General  McClellan 
informed  the  President  that  he  was  "quietly 
closing  in  upon  the  enemy  preparatory  to  the 
last  struggle,"  and  that  he  would  be  "  free  to 
strike  "  on  the  return  of  Porter.  But  several 
days  elapsed  without  the  blow  being  struck, 
until  the  enemy,  as  usual,  accelerated  matters 
by  himself  striking.  It  had  been  for  some 
time  the  intention  of  General  Johnston  to  at- 
tack the  Union  army  before  McDowell  should 
join  it;  and  learning,  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Hanover  Court  House,  that  McDowell  was 
leaving  Fredericksburg,  he  resolved  at  once 
to  strike  McClellan's  force  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  When  we  consider  that  the  con- 
solidated returns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
for  the  31st  of  May  showed  an  aggregate  of 
127,166  officers  and  men,  of  whom  there  were 
98.000  present  for  duty,  with  280  pieces  of  field 
artillery,  and  that  General  Johnston's  force 
amounted  to  about  60,000  effectives,  we  can- 
not but  think  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  him  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  carry  this 
heroic  plan  into  effect.  At  night,  when  he  had 
called  his  general  officers  together  for  their 
instruction,  Johnston  was  informed  that  Mc- 
Dowell's force,  which  had  been  marching 
south  ward,. had  returned  to  Fredericksburg. 
He  then  abandoned  his  idea  of  attacking  Mc- 
Clellan on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  reverted 
to  his  former  plan  of  assailing  with  his  whole 
force  the  two  corps  on  the  south  bank  as  soon 
as  they  had  sufficiently  increased  the  distance 
between  themselves  and  the  three  corps  on  the 
north. 

In  this  plan,  as  in  the  other  one, —  and  we 
shall  see,  farther  on,  that  the  same  was  the 
case  with  General  Lee, —  General  Johnston 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  into  the  account 
the  possible  initiative  of  General  McClellan. 
He  makes  his  plans  entirely  without  reference  to 
it,  choosing  his  time  for  attack  absolutely  at 
his  own  convenience.  He  takes  it  for  granted 
that  he  will  be  met  with  a  courageous  and 
able  defense —  but  nothing  more.  The  worst 
he  has  to  fear  in  any  case  is  a  repulse ;  there 
seems  no  thought  of  an  offensive  return  in 
his  mind.  The  Northern  general,  on  the  con- 
trary, judged  his  adversary  with  more  courtesy 
than  justice.  He  evidently  had  no  suspicion  of 
Johnston's  intentions.  At  the  moment  that  the 
latter  was  calling  his  generals  together  to  give 
orders  for  the  assault,  McClellan  was  tele- 
graphing to  Washington:  "Richmond  papers 
urge  Johnston  to  attack,  now  that  he  has  us 
away  from  gun-boats.  I  think  he  is  too  able 
for  that." 
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Johnston's  purpose  was  finally  adopted  and 
put  in  action  with  great  decision  and  prompti- 
tude. On  the  30th  1).  11.  Hill  informed  him 
that  the  Federals  were  in  force  at  Seven  Pines, 
and  that  the  indications  were  that  all  of  Keyes's 
corps  was  south  oi  the  river;  to  which  John- 
ston immediately  responded  by  telling  him  he 
would  attack  the  next  morning.  Within  an 
hour  or  two  his  whole  plan  of  battle  was  ar- 
gjed.  Orders  were  given  to  throw  twenty- 
three  oi  the  twenty-seven  brigades  of  which 
the  Confederate  army  consisted  against  the 
two  corps  of  Heintzelman  and  Keyes.*  The 
rest  were  to  observe  the  river  by  the  Meadow 
and  New  bridges.  After  the  plan  of  battle  was 
arranged,  a  violent  storm  of  rain  came  on  and 
continued  most  of  the  night.  This  was  a  wel- 
come incident  to  Johnston,  as  it  inspired  the 
hope  that  the  river  might  overflow  its  banks 
and  sever  the  communication  between  the  two 
wings  of  the  Federal  army.  He  did  not  per- 
mit the  rain  to  delay  him. 

The  forces  commanded  by  Longstreet  and 
Hill  attacked  Casey's  division  of  Keyes's  corps 
with  great  impetuosity,  and  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  about  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Keyes's  corps,  supported  by  those  of  Heint- 
zelman, defended  their  ground  with  gallantry 
and  pertinacity;  but  the  numbers  opposed  to 
them  were  too  great,  and  they  gradually  and 
sullenly  gave  way,  retiring  inch  by  inch,  until, 
as  night  came  on,  they  had  been  forced  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  position  that 
they  had  occupied  in  the  morning. 

The  forces  under  G.  W.  Smith,  accompanied 
I  ty  Johnston  in  person,  whose  duty  it  had  been 
to  strike  the  right  flank  of  the  Union  army  as 
soon  as  the  assault  of  Longstreet  and  Hill 
became  fully  developed  on  the  left,  were  de- 
layed for  some  time  on  account  of  a  peculiar 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  prevented 
nind  of  the  musketry  from  reaching  from 
1  Pines  to  the  headquarters  of  Smith 
on  the  Nine-mile  road.  But  about  4  o'clock, 
ton,  having  been  informed  of  the  prog- 
►f  affairs  in  Longstreet's  front,  determined 
to  put  Smith  in  upon  the  Union  right  flank, 
.  by  this  time  relieved  of  all  fear  of  a  re- 
enforcement  from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Fort  :t lately  for  the  Union  cause,  the  forces 
immediately  opposite  this  position  were  com- 
led  by  General  Sumner,  an  officer  whose 
strongest  traits  were  soldierly  ardor  and  gen- 
erosity. He  had  been  ordered,  as  soon  as  the 
firing  began,  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
move  to  the  assistance  of  his  comrades  at  Fair 
Oaks;  but  he  gave  these  orders  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation, and  instead  of  merely  preparing  to 

"  In  an  article  in  The  Century  for  May,  1885,  (*en- 
eral  Johnston  changes  this  statement  to  "twenty-two 
out  of  twenty-eight  brigades." 


move  he  at  once  marched  with  two  divisions 
to  the  two  bridges  he  had  built  and  halted  them, 
with  his  leading  companies  at  the  bridges.  In 
this  manner  an  hour  of  inestimable  advantage 
was  saved.  The  swollen  river  soon  carried  away 
one  of  the  bridges,  and  the  other  was  almost 
submerged  when  the  order  came  to  Sumner 
to  cross. 

Without  delaying  a  moment  on  the  west 
bank,  Sumner  marched  through  the  thick  mud 
in  the  direction  of  the  heaviest  firing  and  re- 
pulsed the  attacks  of  Smith.  This  Union 
success  was  the  result  of  Sumner's  straight- 
forward and  unhesitating  march.  His  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  an  army  corps  had 
been  bitterly  opposed  and  never  forgiven  by 
General  McClellan ;  he  had  been  treated  by 
his  commander  with  studied  neglect  and 
disrespect ;  and  this  magnificent  service  was 
his  only  revenge.  About  7  o'clock  the  Con- 
federates met  their  severest  mischance  of  the 
day ;  General  Johnston  received  at  an  interval 
of  a  few  moments  two  severe  and  disabling 
wounds. 

The  firing  ceased,  "  terminated  by  darkness 
only,"  Johnston  is  careful  to  say,  before  he 
had  been  borne  a  mile  from  the  field.  The 
command  had  devolved  by  seniority  of  rank 
upon  General  G.  W.  Smith. 

There  was  great  confusion  and  discourage- 
ment in  the  rebel  councils.  Jefferson  Davis 
found  hope  in  the  suggestion  that  "  the  enemy 
might  withdraw  during  the  night,  which  would 
give  the  Confederates  the  moral  effect  of  a  vic- 
tory." Early  on  June  1  the  battle  was  re- 
newed, and  the  Union  troops  reoccupied  the 
ground  lost  on  the  day  before.  At  2  o'clock 
General  Lee  took  command,  and  the  battle 
died  away  by  the  gradual  retirement  of  the 
Confederates. 

A  great  battle  had  been  fought  absolutely 
without  result.  The  Confederates  had  failed 
in  their  attempt  to  destroy  McClellan's  two 
outlying  corps,  but  their  failure  entailed  no 
other  consequences.  The  losses  were  frightful 
upon  both  sides  :  the  Union  army  Jost  5000, 
and  the  Confederate  loss  was  reported  at  some- 
thing over  4000,  which  is  generally  considered 
an  under-statement.  But  there  was  this  enor- 
mous difference  between  the  condition  of  the 
two  armies:  the  Union  troops  south  of  the 
Chickahominy,  though  wearied  by  the  conflict, 
with  ranks  thinned  by  death  and  wounds,  had 
yet  suffered  no  loss  oi  morale;  on  the  contrary, 
their  spirits  had  been  heightened  by  the  stub- 
born fight  of  Saturday  and  the  easy  victory 
of  Sunday.  North  of  the  river  lay  the  larger 
portion  of  the  army,  which  had  not  fired  a 
gun  nor  lost  a  man  in  the  action.  It  is  hardly 
denied,  at  this  day,  by  the  most  passionate  of 
McClellan's  partisans,  that  the  way  to  Rich- 
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mond  was  open  before  him  on  Saturday  after- 
noon.   It  was  his  greatest  opportunity. 

Jackson  was  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah detaching  from  Lee  an  army  of  16,000 
men.  The  enemy  had  thrown  almost  his  whole 
force  against  McClellan's  left  wing,  and  had 
received  more  injury  than  he  inflicted.  Our 
right  wing  was  intact;  the  material  for  bridg- 
ing the  upper  Chickahominy  had  been  ready 
for  three  days;  the  Confederate  army  was 
streaming  back  to  Richmond  in  discourage- 
ment and  disorder.  Even  so  ardent  a  friend  of 
McClellan  as  the  Prince  de  Joinville  writes  : 

The  Federals  had  had  the  defensive  battle  they  de- 
sired;  had  repulsed  the  enemy;  but  arrested  by  nat- 
ural obstacles  which  perhaps  were  not  insurmountable, 
they  had  gained  nothing  by  their  success.  They  had 
missed  an  unique  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow. 

If  General  McClellan  had  crossed  his  army, 
instead  of  one  division,  at  the  time  that  John- 
ston's entire  force  was  engaged  at  Seven  Pines, 

*  The  repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Fair  Oaks  should  have 
been  taken  advantage  of.  It  was  one  of  those  "  occa- 
sions "  which,  if  not  seized,  do  not  repeat  themselves. 
We  now  know  the  state  of  disorganization  and  dismay 
in  which  the  rebel  army  retreated.  We  now  know  that 
it  could  have  been  followed  into  Richmond.  Had  it 
been  so,  there  would  have  been  no  resistance  to  over- 
come to  bring  over  our  right  wing.  [General  Barnard] 

Mr.  William  Henry  Hurlbert,  the  translator  of  the 
Prince  de  Joinville's  work,  who  was  in  Richmond 
during  the  battle,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Confederates  on  the  morning  of  June  1  : 

They  were  in  a  perfect  chaos  of  brigades  and  regi- 
ments.   The  roads  into  Richmond  were  literally  cov- 


the  rout  of  the  Southern  army  would  have  I 
complete  and  the  way  to  Richmond  would 
have  been  a  military  promenade.4  Put  the 
next  day  and  during  the  week  that  followed 
the  enterprise  assumed  so  many  difficulties  in 
his  eyes  that  he  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  attempt  it.  The  rains  continued;  the  slug- 
gish river  became  a  wide-spreading  flood  ;  the 
ground,  a  mixed  mass  of  clay  and  quicksand, 
afforded  no  sure  standing-place  for  horse,  foot, 
or  artillery ;  most  of  the  bridges  were  carried 
away;  the  army,  virtually  cut  in  two  by  the 
river,  occupied  itself  in  the  arduous  work  of 
intrenching.  General  Lee,  the  ablest  officer 
in  the  Southern  Confederacy,  his  mind  put 
entirely  at  ease  in  regard  to  an  immediate  at- 
tack upon  Richmond,  had  leisure  to  devote 
himself  to  restoring  the  organization  and  mo- 
rale of  his  army,  and  bringing  from  every  side 
the  reinforcements  that  he  was  to  use  with  such 
effect  a  month  later  in  the  bloody  contests  from 
the  Chickahominy  to  the  James. 

ered  with  stragglers,  some  throwing  away  their  guns, 
some  breaking  them  on  the  trees,  all  with  the  same 
story  that  their  regiments  had  been  "  cut  to  pieces  " — 
that  the  "  Yankees  were  swarming  on  the  Chickahom- 
iny like  bees,"  and  "  fighting  like  devils."  In  two  days 
of  the  succeeding  week  the  provost-marshal's  guard 
collected  between  4000  and  5000  stragglers  and  sent 
them  into  camp.  Had  I  been  aware  on  that  day  of  the 
actual  state  of  things  upon  the  field,  I  might  easily  have 
driven  in  a  carriage  through  the  Confederate  lines 
directly  into  our  own  camps.  It  was  not  indeed  until 
several  days  after  the  battle  that  anything  like  military 
order  was  restored  throughout  the  Confederate  posi- 
tions.   Appendix,  p.  113. 
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AS  a  bell  in  a  chime 
Sets  its  twin-note  a-ringing, 
As  one  poet's  rhyme 

Wakes  another  to  singing, 
So,  once  she  has  smiled, 
All  your  thoughts  are  beguiled 
And  flowers  and  song  from  your  childhood  are  bringing. 

Though  moving  through  sorrow 

As  the  star  through  the  night, 
She  needs  not  to  borrow, 

She  lavishes,  light. 
The  path  of  yon  star 
Seemeth  dark  but  afar  : 
Like  hers  it  is  sure,  and  like  hers  it  is  bright. 

Each  grace  is  a  jewel 

Would  ransom  the  town, 
Her  speech  has  no  cruel, 

Her  praise  is  renown; 
'T  is  in  her  as  though  Beauty, 
Resigning  to  Duty 
The  scepter,  had  still  kept  the  purple  and  crown. 
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OUR     NATIONAL    MILITARY    SYSTEM. 


WHAT     THE     UNITED     STATES     ARMY     SHOULD     BE. 


E  FORI-:  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  the  possibilities  of 
the  future  army  of  the 
United  States,  I  will  state 
some  facts  that  pertain  to 
the  army  as  it  exists  to-day. 
The  lawfixingthe  peace 
iblishment  of  the  army,  passed  in  1869, 
limited  the  strength  to  thirty  thousand.  The 
annual  appropriation  bill  has  of  late  years 
contained  a  proviso  that  no  money  thus  ap- 
propriated shall  be  used  for  recruiting  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  cost  of 
keeping  up  this  force  has  always  exceeded 
$30,000,000  and  has  often  amounted  to  $40,- 
000,000.  The  men  enlisted  for  this  force  are 
mostly  recruited  in  the  large  cities,  and  con- 
sist of  a  class  who  in  the  main  have  selected 
to  enlist  from  other  than  patriotic  motives  or 
love  of  the  military  profession.  A  large  pro- 
ion  are  foreigners  who  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  country  to  find  other  em- 
inent. Many  have  found  out  their  inca- 
pacity to  make  headway  in  civil  life,  the  causes 
being  as  different  as  the  characters  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individuals.  Too  many  be- 
to  that  large  and  unfortunate  class  known 
r  the  generic  name  of  "  tramps,"  who 
arc  wanderers  by  nature  and  who  become  the 
rters  from  the  army.  Many  are  illiterate, 
few  are  educated  and  capable,  and  the  great 
majority  lack  the  necessary  talents  and  capacity 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  to  advance  in 
life.  The  smart  and  apparently  capable  man, 
when  found  in  the  ranks,  is  generally  suspected 
>me  moral  taint  or  intemperate  habit  not 
tolerated  among  his  friends,  and  the  number 
••  :n  distinction  in  the  army,  or  after 
leaving  it,  are  few  indeed.  There  is  no  oppor- 
tunity afforded  the  enlisted  man  to  become 
qualified  to  command  in  case  of  war,  and  the 
number  who  rise  to  a  commission  is  remark- 
ably small. 

The  law  permits  original  enlistments  from 

en  to  thirty-five  years  of  age.    Reenlist- 

ments  are  not  restricted  by  age,  and  can  take 

■  so  long  as  the  examining  surgeon  finds 

►jection.    The  duration  of  each  enlistment 

is  five  years.    The  number  of  posts  garrisoned 

by  the  regular  army  is  about   125.    They  are 

scattered  throughout  the  territory  ofthe  United 

States,  and  the  duties  ofthe  troops  occupying 

them  are  mainly  confined  to  the  simplest  rou- 


tine of  garrison  life,  such  as  guard  duty,  tar- 
get practice,  and  company  and  battalion  drills. 
Their  time  is  taken  up  in  rehearsing  these  ele- 
mentary lessons  over  and  over,  doing  them 
as  well,  if  not  better,  after  the  first  few  weeks 
of  instruction  as  they  ever  do  afterwards. 
This  is  the  experience  and  attainment  of  the 
larger  portion  ofthe  enlisted  men.  On  the  fron- 
tier there  are  occasional  outbreaks  of  the 
Indians  in  the  vicinity,  but  they  are  yearly 
becoming  less  frequent.  When  an  outbreak 
does  occur  the  troops  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  a  little  field  service.  This  humdrum  con- 
dition is  less  true  of  the  cavalry  than  of  the 
other  two  arms  ofthe  service,  because  the  care 
and  instruction  of  the  horse  adds  a  material 
task  to  the  duties  of  the  trooper.  But  his  duties 
are  also  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere,  and  the 
training  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  army  is 
limited  to  taking  care  of  themselves  and  per- 
forming the  elementary  duties  stated  above. 
There  is  no  provision  for  elevating  the  rank  and 
file,  no  means  held  out  to  the  soldier  to  enable 
him  to  rise  in  the  profession  of  arms,  and  the 
longer  he  remains  in  service  the  more  incapable 
he  becomes  of  taking  care  of  himself  out  of  it. 
The  great  majority  go  through  their  first  enlist- 
ment of  five  years  making  little  or  no  progress 
after  the  first  year,  and  when  they  are  dis- 
charged, if  they  do  not  reenlist,  they  settle  down 
on  a  homestead  or  in  some  frontier  village,  and 
are  lost  to  the  country,  so  far  as  any  further 
military  service  to  be  derived  from  them  is  con- 
cerned. The  most  valuable  service  they  have 
rendered  is  the  opportunity  they  have  afforded 
the  commissioned  officers  to  practice  the  ad- 
ministration of  army  affairs  and  to  acquire 
the  care  and  command  of  troops.  Those  who 
reenlist  simply  repeat  this  experience,  and 
make  no  material  progress.  They  may  be 
good  enough  soldiers  in  case  there  is  any  act- 
ual service  in  the  field  to  do,  but  all  that  they 
have  acquired  is  limited  to  the  individual. 

While  military  knowledge  is  fairly  main- 
tained and  practiced  in  the  army,  there  is  no 
provision  for  disseminating  it,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  as  many  men  as  possible  throughout 
the  country  who  are  themselves  instructed  and 
who  are  capable  of  giving  instruction  to  others 
in  the  event  of  a  war.  If  proper  men  were 
selected  at  the  proper  time  of  life,  and  the 
proper  training  furnished  them,  with  such  an 
end  in  view,  they  would  at  the  end  of  five 
years'  service   be   able  to   take    a   company 
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Who  all  time  runnin'  ole  gobble  roun'  de  yard  ? 

Mammy's  liT  boy,  Mammy's  li'l'  boy  ! 
Who  tek  'e  stick  'n'  hit  ole  possum  dog  so  hard? 

Mammy's  li'l'  baby  boy. 

Byo  baby  boy,  oh  bye, 
By-o  li'l'  boy! 
Oh,  run  ter  es  mammy 
En  climb  up  en  'er  lap, 
Mammy's  li'l'  baby  boy. 

Who  all  time  stumpin'  es  toe  ergin  er  rock  ? 

Mammy's  li'l'  boy,  Mammy's  li'l'  boy! 
Who  all  the  time  er-rippin'  big  hole  en  es  frock  ? 

Mammy's  li'l'  baby  boy. 

Byo  baby  boy,  oh  bye, 
By-o  li'l'  boy ! 
Oh,  run  ter  es  mammy 
En  she  wipe  es  li'l'  eyes, 
Mammy's  li'l'  baby  boy. 

Who  all  time  er-losin'  de  shovel  en  de  rake? 

Mammy's  liT  boy,  Mammy's  li'l'  boy! 
Who  all  de  time  tryin'  ter  ride  'e  lazy  drake  ? 

Mammy's  li'l'  baby  boy. 

Byo  baby  boy,  oh  bye, 
By-o  li'l'  boy ! 
Oh,  scoot  fer  yer  mammy 
En  she  hide  yer  Pom  yer  ma, 
Mammy's  li'l'  baby  boy. 

Who  all  de  time  er-trottin'  ter  de  kitchen  fer  er  bite  ? 

Mammy's  li'l'  boy,  Mammy's  li'l'  boy  ! 
Who  mess  'esef  wi'  taters  twell  his  clothes  dey  look  er  sight? 

Mammy's  li'l'  baby  boy. 

Byo  baby  boy,  oh  bye, 
By-o  li'l'  boy ! 
En  'e  run  ter  es  mammy 
Fer  ter  git  'im  out  er  trouble, 
Mammy's  li'l'  baby  boy. 

Who  all  time  er-frettin'  en  de  middle  er  de  day? 

Mammy's  li'l'  boy,  Mammy's  li'l'  boy ! 
Who  all  time  er-gettin'  so  sleepy  'e  can'  play, 

Mammy's  li'l'  baby  boy. 

Byo  baby  boy,  oh  bye, 
By-o  liT  boy! 
En  'e  come  ter  es  mammy 
Ter  rock  'im  en  'er  arms, 
Mammy's  li'l'  baby  boy. 
Shoo,  shoo,  shoo-shoo-shoo, 
Shoo, shoo,  shoo! 

Shoo,  shoo,  shoo-shoo-shoo, 
Shoo,  li'l'  baby,  shoo  ! 
Shoo,  shoo,  shoo-shoo-shoo, 
Shoo,  shoo,  shoo, 
Shoo     .... 

Deir  now,  lay  right  down  on  Mammy's  bed  en  go  'long  back  ter  sleep, —  shoo-shoo  !  .  .  . 
Look  hyah,  nigger,  go  way  Pom  dat  do'!  You  wake  dis  chile  up  wid  dat  jewsharp,  en  I  '11 
wear  yer  out  ter  frazzles  !  —  Sh-h-h-h  — 

H.   S.  Edwards. 
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A    LAKE    MEMORY. 

/TNHE  lake  comes  throbbing  in  with  voice  of  pain 
1    Across  these  flats,  athwart  the  sunset's  glow. 
1  see  her  face,  I  know  her  voice  again, 
Her  lips,  her  breath,  O  God,  as  long  ago. 

To  live  the  sweet  past  over  I  would  fain, 

As  lives  the  day  in  the  red  sunset's  fire, 
That  all  these  wild  wan  marshlands  now  would  stain, 

With  the  dawn's  memories,  loves,  and  flushed  desire. 

I  call  her  back  across  the  vanished  years, 

Nor  vain — a  white-armed  phantom  fills  her  place; 

Its  eyes  the  wind-blown  sunset  fires,  its  tears 
This  rain  of  spray  that  blows  about  my  face. 

William  Wilfred  Campbell. 
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S  we  have  seen,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Adminis- 
tration   to    dispatch    the 
whole      of      McDowell's 
corps  to  reenforce  McClel- 
lan,  as  soon  as  the  situa- 
tion in   northern  Virginia 
would  permit.    Franklin's 
so  dispatched,  in  ample  time  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  operations  against  York- 
town,  though  General  McClellan  made  no  use 
whatever   of   that  fine    body  of  troops   until 
Yorktown  was  evacuated.     Preparations  were 
vigorously  made  by  the   Government  for  the 
i  of  M<  Dowel!  towards  Richmond;  and 
Shields's  divi  ion,  one  of  the  best  in  Banks's 
corps,  was  ordered  to  reenforce  him.  The  most 
important  results  were  expected  from  such  an 
attack  as  an  officer  of  .McDowell's  ability  and 
would  have  made  upon  the  left  flank  of 
lonfederate  forces  in  front  of  Richmond. 
It  is  one  of  the   admitted  misfortunes  of  the 
war  that  this  attack  was  never  made,  and  the 
question  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  it  has 
given  rise  to  much  heated  and  more  or  less 
disingenuous  discussion. 

General   Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson,  com- 
monly called  "  Stonewall,"  had  won  great  credit 


at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  but  his  first  independ- 
ent campaign  resulted  in  signal  defeat.  I  n  April, 
1 862,  he  was  ordered  by  General  Johnston  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  Banks  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  He  advanced  rapidly  in  pursuance  of 
what  he  understood  to  be  the  spirit  of  his  orders, 
and  came  in  view  of  Shields's  division  at  Kerns- 
town,  near  Winchester,  on  the  2 2d  of  April. 
A  brief  skirmish  took  place  that  evening,  in 
the  course  of  which  General  Shields  was 
severely  wounded,  his  arm  being  broken  by 
the  fragment  of  a  shell.  Lie  retired  to  Win- 
chester, and  General  Nathan  Kimball  remained 
on  the  field  in  active  command  of  the  division. 
The  next  day,  although  it  was  Sunday,  Jack- 
son, thinking  he  had  his  enemy  at  a  disad- 
vantage, and  unaware  either  of  his  numbers  or 
of  his  disposition,  attacked  Kimball  with  great 
impetuosity,  but  met  with  a  severe  repulse. 
Kimball,  who  was  ably  seconded  by  Colonels 
Carroll  and  Tyler,  not  only  beat  off  the  attack 
of  Jackson  from  both  his  flanks,  but  at  the 
right  moment  assumed  the  offensive,  and  after 
a  hotly  contested  fight,  lasting  two  hours,  as 
night  was  closing  in  he  completely  defeated  the 
Confederates,  who  were  driven  from  the  field, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  and  several 
guns.     Banks,  coming   down    from    Harper's 
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Ferry  the  next  day,  continued  the  pursuit  up 
the  valley  as  far  as  Mount  Jackson.  Shields's 
division  in  this  action  numbered  about  7000 ; 
Jackson  reported  his  own  force  as  between 
3000  and  4000.  The  losses  reported  on  each 
side  are:  Shields  590,  Jackson  718.  Jackson 
frankly  acknowledged  his  defeat,  saying  to 
Johnston : 

I  engaged  the  enemy  yesterday,  about  3  p.m.,  near 
Winchester,  and  fought  until  dusk;  but  his  forces  were 
so  superior  to  mine  that  he  repulsed  me  with  the  loss 
of  valuable  officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded.  But 
from  the  obstinacy  with  which  our  troops  fought,  and 
from  their  advantageous  position,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  his  loss  was  greater  than  mine  in  troops,  but  I 
lost  one  piece  of  artillery  and  three  caissons. 

Jackson's  second  campaign  in  the  Shenan- 
doah, which  gained  him  in  full  measure  that 
fame  and  position  which  were  so  near  to  his 
heart,  occupied  about  a  month.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  in  his  attack  upon  General  Mil- 
roy's  forces  at  McDowell  on  the  8th  of  May. 
In  this  affair,  as  in  every  battle  of  this  famous 
campaign,  he  had  much  larger  forces  than  those 
opposed  to  him  —  a  fact  entirely  to  his  credit ; 
there  were  Union  troops  enough  in  the  de- 
partment, if  they  had  been  properly  brought 
together,  to  have  overwhelmed  him.  After  a 
fight  of  several  hours  he  defeated  Milroy,  who 
fell  back  to  join  Fremont  at  the  town  of  Frank- 
lin, while  Jackson  moved  eastward  to  Har- 
risonburg. On  the  way  he  sent  dispatches  to 
Richmond,  detailing  the  position  of  the  Union 
troops,  and  asking  permission  to  attack  them. 
This  was  granted,  and  he  at  once  began  a  swift 
and  stealthy  march  through  New  Market  and 
Luray  to  Front  Royal.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
McClellan  was  daily  clamoring  for  reinforce- 
ments from  Washington ;  and  the  Government, 
yielding  to  his  importunity,  had  promised  that 
McDowell's  corps  should  march  overland  to 
join  him.  The  reasons  why  this  promise  could 
not  be  kept  are  best  set  forth  in  the  following 
dispatch  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  whose  communi- 
cations to  his  generals  were  always  clearer  and 
more  definite  than  any  that  he  received  from 
them.    It  is  dated  May  25  : 

General  Banks  was  at  Strasburg  with  about  6000 
men,  Shields  having  been  taken  from  him  to  swell  a 
column  for  McDowell  to  aid  you  at  Richmond,  and 
the  rt3t  of  his  force  scattered  in  various  places.  On 
the  23d  a  rebel  force  of  7000  to  10,000  fell  upon  one 
regiment  and  two  companies  guarding  the  bridge  at 
Front  Royal,  destroying  it  entirely  ;  crossed  the  Shen- 
anMoah,  and  on  the  24th  pushed  on  to  get  north  of 
Banks,  on  the  road  to  Winchester.  General  Banks 
ran  a  race  with  them,  beating  them  into  Winchester 
yesterday  evening.  This  morning  a  battle  ensued  be- 
tween the  two  forces,  in  which  General  Banks  was 
beaten  back  in  full  retreat  towards  Martinsburg,  and 
probably  is  broken  up  into  a  total  rout.  Geary,  on  the 
Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  just  now  reports  that  Jackson 
is  now  near  Front  Royal  with  10,000  troops,  following 
up  and  supporting,  as  I  understand,  the  force  now  pur- 
suing Banks.  Also  that  another  force  of  10,000  is  near 
Orleans,  following  on  in  the  same  direction.    [In  this 


Geary  was  mistaken.    Jackson's   and  EweH's    \ 
amounted  to  about  16,000.]    Stripped  bare,  as  wc  are 
here,  I   will  do  all   we  can   to   prevent   them   cr< 
the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry  or  above.    McDowell 

has  about  20,000  of  his  force-,  moving  back  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Front  Royal,  and  I  remont,  who  was  at  Frank- 
lin, is  moving  to  Harrisonburg  ;  both  these  movements 
intended  to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear. 

One  more  of  McDowell's  brigades  is  ordered  through 
here  to  Harper's  Ferry  ;  the  rest  of  his  force  remain 
for  the  present  at  Fredericksburg.  We  are  sending 
such  regiments  and  dribs  from  here  and  Baltimore  as 
we  can  spare  to  Harper's  Ferry,  supplying  their  places 
in  some  sort  by  calling  in  militia  from  the  adjacent 
States.  We  also  have  eighteen  cannon  on  the  road  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  of  which  arm  there  is  not  a  single  one 
at  that  point.    This  is  now  our  situation. 

If  McDowell's  force  was  now  beyond  our  reach,  we 
should  be  entirely  helpless.  Apprehensions  of  some- 
thing like  this,  and  no  unwillingness  to  sustain  you, 
have  always  been  my  reason  for  withholding  McDow- 
ell's forces  from  you.  Please  understand  this,  and  do 
the  best  you  can  with  the  forces  you  have.l 

Later  in  the  day,  the  President,  now  sure 
that  a  large  and  formidable  army  was  draw- 
ing near  the  Potomac,  wrote  a  sharp  dispatch 
to  McClellan  urging  him  either  to  take  this 
opportunity  "  to  attack  Richmond,  or  give  up 
the  job";  to  wThich*  the  general,  who  was  never 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  enemy  any- 
where out  of  his  sight,  replied  calmly  that 
"  the  object  of  the  movement  was  probably  to 
prevent  reinforcements  being  sent  him,"  and 
that  the  time  was  very  near  when  he  would 
attack  Richmond. 

The  campaign,  opened  thus  inauspiciously 
for  the  Union  arms,  went  rapidly  from  bad  to 
worse.  A  series  of  doleful  mischances  suc- 
ceeded, unrelieved  by  a  ray  of  good  fortune  or 
good  conduct.  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  Washington, 
was  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost,  sending  a 
dozen  dispatches  a  day  to  Banks,  Fremont, 
McDowell,  and  McClellan  —  all  admirable  in 
clearness,  intelligence,  and  temper,  always  di- 
recting the  right  thing  to  be  done  and  the  best 
way  of  doing  it ;  but  nothing  seemed  to  avail. 

The  original  surprise  was  inexcusable.  On 
the  20th  of  May,1  Fremont  had  reported  to 
Banks  that  Jackson  was  on  the  way  to  attack 
him,  but  no  proper  preparation  was  made. 
After  the  defeat  at  Front  Royal  on  the  23d, 
and  at  Winchester  on  the  25th,  while  Banks 
was  in  retreat  to  the  Potomac,  the  only  thought 
of  the  President  was  to  stop  Jackson  at  the 
river,  and  to  detain  him  until  a  sufficient  force 
could  be  gathered  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Strasburg  to  destroy  or  capture  him  on  his  re- 
turn. Fremont  was  ordered  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains to  Harrisonburg  and  come  north  down 
the  valley  with  his  force.  McDowell,  with  a 
competent  detachment  under  Shields,  was 
ordered  to  Front  Royal;  a  considerable  army 
met  the  victorious  forces  of  Jackson  at  the 
Potomac.  These  last  were  mostly  of  raw  lev- 
1  War  Records. 
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ies,  not  inured  to  marching  or  to  fighting  ;  but 

they  accomplished  their  purpose  of  delaying 
for  the  moment  the  advance  of  Jackson  towards 
Washington.  His  own  intention,  as  well  as  his 
order-  from  Richmond,  were,  in  the  language  of 

era]  Dabney,1  '"to  press  the  enemy  at  Har- 

-  Ferry,  threaten  an  invasion  of  Maryland, 

an  assault  upon  the  Federal  capital."  But 
on  the  29th.  while  at  Halltown,-  preparing  for 

Lttack  upon   Harper's  Ferry,  he  received 

information  of  the  movement  of  troops  that 

had  been  ordered  by  the  President,  which,  as 

Dabney  says,  "imperiously  required  him  to 

up  that  attack  and  provide  for  his  own 

. ."  He  then  began  his  precipitate  retreat 
up  the  valley,  which  by  its  celerity  and  success 
gained  him  even  more  credit  than  did  his  auda- 
cious advance. 

It  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  suc- 
ceed :  it  was  perfectly  feasible  to  prevent  it. 
Had  the  plain  orders  of  the  President  been 
obeyed.  Jackson  could  not  have  escaped  from 
tlic  predicament  where  his  headlong  energy 
and  his  contempt  for  his  adversaries  had  placed 
him.    It  is  idle  to  talk  of  his  invincibility;  he 

generally  whipped,  like  other  men,  when 
the  conditions  were  not  favorable  to  him.  He 
was  defeated  >everely  at  Kernstown  in  March, 
when  he  had  been  confident  of  victory ;  later, 
at  Gaines's  Mills,  he  did  not  particularly  dis- 
tinguish himself  above  others;  Banks,  with  one- 
third  his  force,  gave  him  all  the  work  he  could 
do  at  Cedar  Mountain;  while  at  Malvern 
Hill  and  White  Oak  Swamp  his  inefficiency 
in  large  tactics  was  recognized  and  severely  crit- 

1  by  generals  on  his  own  side.  If  Fremont 
and  McDowell  had  met  him  at  Strasburg, 
and  Banks  had  followed  upon  his  heels,  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  clearly  and  explicitly  ordered, 
nothing  could  have  prevented  the  capture  or 

r  iction  of  his  entire  command.  Each  of 
these  generals  had  his  task  assigned  him;  it 
was  in  each  case  perfectly  practicable.  It  in- 
volved only  an  expeditious  march  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Strasburg,  over  roads  more  or  less 

1.  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
in  any  considerable  force. 

G  neral  McDowell's  part  of  the  work  was 
performed  with  his  habitual  energy  and 
promptitude,  notwithstanding  the  chagrin  and 
displeasure  with  which  he  received  his  orders. 
On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  May:!  the  Presi- 
dent sent  him  a  dispatch  informing  him  that 
Fremont  had  been  ordered  by  telegraph  to 
move  from  franklin  on  Harrisonburg,  to  re- 
Banks,  and  to  capture  or  destroy  Jack- 
son'.-, or  EwelFs  forces.    Mr.  Lincoln  continues: 

You  are  instructed,  laying  asule  for  the  present  the 
movement  on  Richmond,  to  put  20,000  men  in  motion 
at  once  for  the  Shenandoah,  moving  on  the  line,  or  in 
1  Dabney,  p.  386.  2  Ibid.,  p.  387. 


advance  of  the  line,  of  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad. 
Your  object  will  be  to  capture  the  forces  of  Jackson 
and  Ewell,  either  in  cooperation  with  General  Fre- 
mont, or,  in  case  want  of  supplies  or  of  transporta- 
tion interferes  with  his  movements,  it  is  believed  that 
the  force  with  which  you  move  will  be  sufficient  to 
accomplish  this  object  alone.  The  information  thus  far 
received  here  makes  it  probable  that  if  the  enemy- 
operate  actively  against  General  Banks  you  will  not  be 
able  to  count  upon  much  assistance  from  him,  but  may 
even  have  to  release  him. 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  President  saw  the 
situation  with  such  accuracy  the  day  before 
Banks's  defeat  at  Winchester. 

This  order  McDowell,  though  he  called  it 
"  a  crushing  blow,"  3  obeyed  at  once,  directing 
Shields  to  take  up  his  march  to  Catlett's,  a 
station  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  road, 
about  half-way  between  Fredericksburg  and 
Front  Royal,  and  reporting  that  he  had  done 
so.  The  President  sent  him  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  alacrity,  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing his  regret  at  the  change  of  his  orders,  and 
adding,  "  Everything  now  depends  upon  the 
celerity  and  vigor  of  your  movements." 3  This 
encouraged  the  general  to  make  an  earnest 
though  respectful  protest,  which  he  sent  the 
same  night  to  the  President,  setting  forth  his 
belief  that  cooperation  between  himself  and 
Fremont  was  not  to  be  counted  upon;  that 
it  would  take  him  a  week  or  ten  days  to  get 
to  the  valley;  that  by  that  time  the  enemy 
would  have  retired.  We  shall  see  later  that 
these  forebodings  at  least  were  not  realized. 
At  the  same  time  he  telegraphed  to  Wads- 
worth,  in  command  at  Washington,  his  deep 
disgust ;  he  did  not  think  the  rebel  force  in  the 
mountains  amounted  to  five  thousand  men. 
But  with  all  this  grumbling  his  deeds  were 
better  than  his  words ;  he  pushed  Shields  for- 
ward with  the  greatest  celerity.  Shields,  who 
was  burning  to  go  to  Richmond,  marched 
obediently,  but  in  very  bad  humor.  The  dis- 
patches of  this  officer  read  like  a  burlesque  of 
those  of  his  superior.  He  is  loud  in  contempt 
of  both  armies  in  the  Shenandoah.  He  thought 
when  the  movement  first  began  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it;  that  the  enemy  would  never 
come  north ;  that  if  they  did,  they  would  be 
hemmed  in  and  destroyed.  As  late  as  the  1  oth 
of  May  he  was  sure  "  they  were  not  there  to 
fight."  3  As  he  went  forward  to  Front  Royal 
his  boasting  spirit  asserted  itself  more  and  more. 
"  I  want  no  assistance,"  he  said.  He  promised 
to  "  give  Jackson  a  bloody  reception,"  to  "  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  Shenandoah,"  and  wanted 
to  know  if  there  was  anything  else  he  could 
do  for  the  President  —  the  task  in  question 
being  unworthy  of  his  powers.4 

But  neither  the  chagrin  of  McDowell  nor 
the  gasconading  of  Shields  prevented  them 
3  War  Records.  4  May  26  and  27. 
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from  striving  with  all  their  might  to  do  the 
work  assigned  them.  The  President  kept  Mc- 
Dowell constantly  informed  of  the  condition  of 
affairs,  detailing  the  progress  of  Jackson  north- 
ward, and  urging  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  service  expected  of  the  Union  troops.  Mc- 
Dowell showed  himself,  as  he  always  was, 
worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  In 
spite  of  all  obstacles, —  accidents  by  rail,  bad 
roads,  and  rough  weather, —  he  got  Shields's  ad- 
vance into  Front  Royal  on  the  30th  of  May ; 
that  is,  in  little  more  than  half  the  time  he 
thought  he  should  require  for  the  purpose. 
The  same  day  the  President  sent  him  a  dis- 
patch from  Fremont  saying  that  he  would  be 
at  Strasburg,  or  where  the  enemy  was,  at  4 
p.  m.,  May  31  j  and  another  from  Saxton  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  indicating  that  the  enemy 
was  still  there.  The  President  added,  with  jus- 
tifiable exultation,  "  It  seems  the  game  is  be- 
fore you." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  General  Fremont 
executed  his  share  of  the  task.  On  the  24th 
the  President  gave  him  an  urgent  order  to 
move  at  once,  by  way  of  Harrisonburg,  to  the 
relief  of  Banks.  He  promptly  replied  that  he 
"would  move  as  ordered";  but  made  the  un- 
fortunate error  of  choosing  an  entirely  differ- 
ent route  from  the  one  assigned  him.1  Think- 
ing the  road  to  Harrisonburg  was  more  or 
less  obstructed,  and  off  his  line  of  supplies,  he 
moved  northward  by  way  of  Petersburg  and 
Moorefield,  in  the  great  valley  lying  west  of 
the  Shenandoah  Mountains,  and  did  not  even 
inform  the  President  of  this  discretionary  modi- 
fication of  his  orders,  so  that,  on  the  27  th, 
when  they  were  anxiously  expecting  at  Wash- 
ington to  hear  from  him  at  Harrisonburg,  they 
were  astounded  at  receiving  tidings  from  him 
at  Moorefield,  two  good  days'  march  from 
the  line  of  Jackson's  retreat,  and  separated  by 
two  counties  and  the  Shenandoah  range  from 
the  place  where  he  was  desired  and  expected 
to  be.  In  response  to  the  President's  peremp- 
tory question  why  he  was  at  Moorefield  when 
he  was  ordered  to  Harrisonburg,  he  made  an 
unsatisfactory  reply,  alleging  the  necessity  of 
his  choice  of  route,  and  his  assumed  discretion 
as  to  his  orders.  Dropping  this  matter,  the 
President  began  again  urging  him  forward  to 
Strasburg.  There  was  still  time  to  repair  the 
original  error.  Jackson  was  on  the  Potomac, 
much  farther  from  the  rendezvous  than  Fre- 
mont. But  the  latter  could  not  be  made  to  see 
the  vital  necessity  of  immediate  action  —  his 
men  were  weary,  his  supplies  were  deficient,  the 
roads  were  bad ;  Blenker's  corps  was  straggling 
badly.  Finally,  on  the  29th,  his  medical  direc- 
tor told  him  his  army  needed  a  whole  day's  rest. 
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He  promptly  accepted  this  suggestion,  and 
wasted  twenty-four  hours  in  this  manner,  while 
Jackson  was  rushing  his  ragged  troops,  who 
had  known  no  rest  for  a  month,  up  the  nar- 
row valley  that  formed  his  only  outlet  from 
destruction  or  captivity.  In  one  day,  says  Ma- 
jor Dabney,  the  Stonewall  Brigade  mar< 
"  from  Halltown  to  the  neighborhood  of  New- 
ton, a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles;  and  the 
2d  Virginia  accomplished  a  march  of  forty 
miles  without  rations,  over  muddy  roads  and 
amidst  continual  showers."  The  race  was  to 
the  swift.  As  Fremont's  advance  entered  Stras- 
burg on  the  1  st  of  June  the  rear-guard  of 
Jackson's  force  was  still  in  sight,  leaving  the 
place.  The  plan  of  the  President,  well  com- 
bined and  reasonable  as  it  was,  had  failed 
through  no  fault  of  his,  and  Jackson  had  es- 
caped. It  is  the  contention  of  General  Mo 
Clellan  and  his  partisans  that  the  plan  could  not 
possibly  have  succeeded.  One  critic2  disposes 
of  the  matter  by  a  sneer  at  the  thought  of 
"  trapping  that  wily  fox,  who  knew  every  gorge 
and  pass  of  the  mountain."  But  an  army  of 
16,000  men  of  all  arms  is  not  a  fox;  it  must 
have  roads  to  cross  mountains,  and  bridges  to 
pass  over  rivers.  If  Fremont  had  obeyed  orders 
and  had  been  where  he  should  have  been  on 
the  30th  of  May,  and  if  Banks  and  Saxton  had 
kept  a  closer  watch  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  fol- 
lowed more  immediately  upon  Jackson's  rear, 
Jackson  would  have  been  surrounded  at  Stras- 
burg by  three  times  his  own  force,  and  would 
have  been  captured  or  his  army  dispersed  and 
destroyed.  This  would  have  been  richly  worth 
all  its  cost,  and  the  most  captious  or  malev- 
olent critic  would  have  had  nothing  to  say 
against  the  President  who  ordered  it. 

There  was  little  prospect  of  defeating  Jack- 
son after  he  had  slipped  through  the  gap  be- 
tween Fremont  and  McDowell  at  Strasburg ; 
but  nevertheless  an  energetic  pursuit  was  begun 
by  Fremont  up  the  Shenandoah  and  by  part  of 
Shields's  division  up  the  Luray  Valley  on  the 
east,  the  former  harassing  Jackson's  rear  with 
almost  daily  skirmishes,  and  the  latter  running  a 
race  with  him  on  a  parallel  line.  There  was 
hardly  a  possibility  now  of  regaining  the  lost  op- 
portunity. No  matter  how  severely  pressed,  it 
was  almost  surely  in  Jackson's  power  to  escape 
across  Brown's  Gap  to  Albemarle  County, 
where  he  would  for  a  time  be  safe  from  pur- 
suit; and  this  course,  says  Major  Dabney.  was 
in  his  mind  as  a  final  resort.3  But  he  was  not 
even  driven  to  this.  There  was  one  last  chance 
of  inflicting  great  damage  upon  him.  One  of 
Shields's  brigades  arrived  at  the  bridge  at  Port 
Republic  before  him,  and  either  should  have 
taken  and  held  or  destroyed  it.4   The  officer  in 

3  Dabney,  p.  404. 
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command  did  neither,  and  the  bridge  imme- 
v  alter  tell  into  Jackson's  hands,  giving 
him  command  of  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
Confederate  general  and  his  adjutant  and  biog- 
rapher ascribed  the  capture  of  this  important 
m  to  supernatural  means.1 

A.s  -    >n  as  |acks<  n  uttered  his  command  [to  seize 

the  bridge]  he  drew  up  his  horse,  and,  dropping  the 

'■is  neck,  raised  both  his  hands  towards  the 

.  while  the  fire  of  battle   in  his  face  changed 

into  a  look  o\  reverential  awe.    Even  while  he  prayed, 

;'  battles  heard;   or  ever  he  had  withdrawn 

Lifted  hands,  the  bridge  was  gained. 

It  would  perhaps  be  irreverent  to  add  that 
the  bridge  was  not  defended.  On  the  same  day, 
June  S.  he  fought  a  sharp  but  indecisive  battle 
with  Fremont  at  Cross  Keys,  and  retiring  in  the 
night,  he  attacked  and  defeated  Shields's  small 
detachment  at  Port  Republic.  The  misman- 
agement of  the  Union  generals  had  opposed  to 
him  on  both  days  forces  greatly  inferior  to  his 
own.  Before  these  battles  were  fought  the 
President,  seeing  that  further  pursuit  was  use- 
lesSj  had  ordered  Shields  back  to  McDowell, 
Fremont  to  halt  at  Harrisonburg  for  orders, 
and  Banks  to  guard  the  posts  of  Port  Royal 
and  Lurav.  The  orders  came  too  late  to  pre- 
vent two  unfortunate  engagements,  but  they 
showed  that  the  civilian  at  Washington  was 
wiser  than  the  two  generals  at  the  front.  They 
both  passed  thereafter  into  the  ranks  of  the 
malcontents  —  the  men  with  grievances.  Shields 
went  back  to  Washington,  where  he  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  habitual  critics  of  the 
President.  Among  them  were  those  of  his  own 
household;  for  we  read  in  Mr.  Chase's  diary 
that  Shields  told  him,  when  he  was  ordered 
back,  that  "Jackson's  capture  was  certain,"  and 
the  general  and  the  Secretary  held  harmoni- 
ous council  together  over  the  "  terrible  mis- 
takes "  of  the  President.2  This  was  the  last 
important  service  of  Fremont.  He  remained 
in  charge  of  his  department  a  few  weeks 
.   r.   until   he  was    placed,  with   others  of 

ar  rank,  under  the  general  command  of 

He-  refused  to  serve  under  his  junior, 

and  was  relieved,  not  appearing  again  in  any 

:a'cuous  position,  except  for  a  moment  in 
the  summer  of  1864,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

THE    SEVEN    DAYS'    BATTLES. 

I  ER  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  as  well  as  be- 
fore it,  Genera]  McClellan  kept  up  his  contin- 
ual cry  for  re-enforcements.  The  hallucination 
that  theenerm's  force  was  double  his  own  had 
become  fixed  upon  him,  and  all  his  plans  and 

1  Dabney,  p.  413. 

2  Warden,  "  Life  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,"  pp.  444,445. 
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combinations  were  poisoned  by  this  fatal  error. 
The  President  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
satisfy  the  general's  unreasonable  demands. 
He  resolved  to  give  him  absolute  control  of 
all  the  troops  on  the  Peninsula ;  and  knowing 
that  General  Wool  would  never  consent  to  be- 
ing placed  under  McClellan's  orders, —  that 
veteran  having  expressed  himself  with  charac- 
teristic severity  in  regard  to  his  junior's  insati- 
able demand  for  troops, — the  President  thought 
best  to  remove  General  Wool  to  Baltimore, 
transferring  General  Dix  to  Fort  Monroe  and 
placing  him  under  the  direct  command  of 
McClellan — a  proceeding  which  greatly  dis- 
pleased General  Dix,  but  to  which  he  yielded 
under  protest.3  His  displeasure  did  not  inter- 
fere with  his  convictions  of  duty.  Immediately 
on  arriving  at  Fort  Monroe  he  sent  to  General 
McClellan  a  reenforcement  of  ten  of  the  best 
regiments  there.3  No  efforts  wrere  spared  to  help 
and  to  encourage  McClellan;  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  War  were  perpetually 
sending  him  kind  and  complimentary  messages 
in  addition  to  the  troops  and  guns  which  they 
gathered  in  from  every  quarter  for  him.  A  few 
days  after  Fair  Oaks,  in  response  to  his  re- 
peated entreaties,  McCall's  division  of  McDow- 
ell's corps,  a  splendid  body  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand men,  was  dispatched  to  him.  He  was 
for  the  moment  delighted  at  hearing  that  these 
troops  were  coming;  and  having  thus  obtained 
the  greater  part  of  McDowell's  corps,  he  was 
quite  gracious  in  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
Government.    He  said,  June  7  : 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  pressing  forward 
reinforcements  so  vigorously.  I  shall  be  in  perfect 
readiness  to  move  forward  and  take  Richmond  the 
moment  McCall  reaches  here  and  the  ground  will  ad- 
mit the  passage  of  artillery. 

McCall  and  his  perfectly  appointed  division 
of  ten  thousand  men  and  five  batteries  of  ar- 
tillery began  to  arrive  on  the  nth,  and  were 
all  present  for  duty  on  the  13th;  and  as  if 
Providence  were  uniting  with  the  Government 
to  satisfy  both  the  general's  requirements,  he  was 
able  to  telegraph  on  the  12th  that  the  weather 
was  good  and  the  roads  and  the  ground 
were  rapidly  drying.  The  weather  continued 
remarkably  fine  for  several  days ;  General 
Keyes  on  the  1 5th  reported  White  Oak  Swamp 
dried  up  so  as  to  be  fordable  in  many  places.3 
But  the  dry  spell  did  not  last  forever,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  15th  General  McClellan  sends 
to  Washington  a  note  of  lamentation3  say- 
ing that  the  rain  has  begun  again,  which  will 
"  retard  his  movements  somewhat."  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  him  that  he  always  regarded  bad 
weather  as  exclusively  injurious  to  him,  and 
never  to  the  other  side.  The  President  once 
said  of  him  that  he  seemed  to  think,  in  defiance 
of  Scripture,  that  Heaven  sent  its  rain  only  on 
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the  just  and  not  on  the  unjust.  To  an  ener- 
getic general  all  kinds  of  weather  have  their 
uses.  Johnston  had  embraced  with  alacrity  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  terrible  storm  of 
May  30,  and  made  it  his  ally  in  his  attack  on 
the  31st. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  although  Mc- 
Clellan  and  his  apologists  have  been  for  years 
denouncing  the  Government  for  having  with- 
held from  him  McDowell's  corps,  the  best  part 
of  that  corps  was  actually  sent  to  him.  Frank- 
lin's magnificent  division  went  to  him  in  April, 
and  no  use  whatever  was  made  of  it  for  several 
weeks ;  McCall's  equally  fine  division  was  dis- 
patched to  him  before  the  middle  of  June.  In 
each  case  he  said  he  only  awaited  the  arrival 
of  that  division  to  undertake  immediate  active 
operations;  and  in  each  case,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  eagerly  demanded  reinforcements,  he 
did  nothing  but  wait  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
enemy.  His  own  official  reports  show  that  he 
received  by  way  of  reinforcements,  after  his 
arrival  in  the  Peninsula  and  prior  to  the  15th 
of  June,  not  less  than  39,441  men,  of  whom 
there  were  32,360  present  for  duty.1  Yet  all 
this  counted  for  nothing  with  him;  he  let 
hardly  a  day  pass  without  clamoring  for  more. 
He  was  not  even  inclined  to  allow  the  Admin- 
istration any  discretion  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  to  be  reenforced.  He 
insisted  that  McDowell  should  be  sent  to  him 
by  water,  and  not  by  land,  so  that  he  should 
come  in  by  his  rear  instead  of  by  his  right  flank; 
and  when  he  was  informed  that  McCall's  force 
was  expected  to  be  restored  to  McDowell's 
corps,  when  that  army  joined  him,  he  bitterly 
resented  it.  He  said  it  did  not  show  a  proper 
spirit  in  McDowell ;  and  added  sullenly,  "  If 
I  cannot  fully  control  all  his  troops,  I  want 
none  of  them ;  but  would  prefer  to  fight  the 
battle  with  what  I  have,  and  let  others  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  results."  2  These  selfish  and 
petulant  outbursts  were  met  with  unwearied 
patience  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent.   On  the  15th  of  June  he  wrote: 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  turned  over  to  me  your 
dispatch  about  sending  McDowell  to  you  by  water, 
instead  of  by  land.  I  now  fear  he  cannot  get  to  you 
either  way  in  time.  Shields's  division  has  got  so  terri- 
bly oul  of  shape,  out  at  elbows,  and  out  at  toes,  that  it 
will  require  a  long  time  to  get  it  in  again.  1  expect  to  see 
McDowell  within  a  day  or  two,  when  I  will  again  talk 
with  him  about  the  mode  of  moving.  McCall's  division 
has  nearly  or  quite  reached  you  by  now.  This,  with 
what  you  get  from  General  Wool's  old  command,  and 
the  new  regiments  sent  you,  must  give  you  an  increase, 
since  the  late  battles,  of  over  twenty  thousand.  Doubt- 
less the  battles,  and  other  causes,  have  decreased  you 
half  as  much  in  the  same  time;  but  then  the  enemy 
have  lost  as  many  in  the  same  way.    I  believe  I  would 

1  War  Records.       2  McClellan's  Report,  June  14. 
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ments  would  be  sent  me  in  time  for  the  advance  on  Rich- 


come  and  sec  you  were  it  not  that  I  fear  my  pr< 
might  divert  you  and  the  army  from   more  important 
matters. :; 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  McClellan  had 
no  right  to  delay  operations  an  hour  after  Mc- 
Call's arrival  from  any  pretended  expectation 

of  the  immediate  coming  of  McDowell ;  and, 
indeed,  he  admits  in  his  report  4  that  as  early 
as  the  7th  of  June  he  had  given  up  any  such 
expectation.  With  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
delay,  but  with  every  conceivable  incentive  to 
action,  with  an  army  amounting,  after  McCall 
joined  him,  to  the  imposing  figure  of  156,838, 
of  whom  an  aggregate  present  of  127,327  is 
reported  by  McClellan  himself  as  of  the  20th 
of  June, —  though  he  makes  a  reduction  to 
1 14,691  of  those  "  present  for  duty  equipped," 
—  he  wasted  the  month  of  June  in  a  busy  and 
bustling  activity  which  was  in  its  results  equiv- 
alent to  mere  idleness.  He  was  directly  invited 
to  attack  by  the  fine  weather  of  the  middle  of 
the  month,  which  he  describes  as  "  splendid  " 
in  a  dispatch  of  the  17th,  and  by  the  absence 
of  Stonewall  Jackson  in  the  valley  with  his 
16,000  veterans,  reenforced  by  10,000  troops 
from  Lee's  army,  as  McClellan  himself  believed 
and  reported  on  the  18th.  The  President,  by  a 
dispatch  of  the  same  date,  urged  him  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  saying : 

If  this  is  true,  it  is  as  good  as  a  reenforcement  to 
you  of  an  equal  force.  I  could  better  dispose  of  things 
if  I  could  know  about  what  day  you  can  attack  Rich- 
mond, and  would  be  glad  to  be  informed,  if  you  think 
you  can  inform  me  with  safety. 

The  terms  in  which  General  McClellan  an- 
swered this  inquiry  are  worthy  of  quotation  as 
an  illustration  of  that  false  air  of  energy  and 
determination  which  he  so  often  introduced 
into  the  expression  of  his  intentions,  while  leav- 
ing, as  in  the  last  lines  of  this  dispatch,  a  loop- 
hole for  indefinite  delay  :  5 

Our  army  is  well  over  the  Chickahominy,  except 
the  very  considerable  forces  necessary  to  protect  our 
flanks  and  communications.  Our  whole  line  of  pick- 
ets in  front  runs  within  six  miles  of  Richmond.  The 
rebel  line  runs  within  musket  range  of  ours.  Each 
has  heavy  support  at  hand.  A  general  engagement 
may  take  place  any  hour.  An  advance  by  us  involves 
a  battle  more  or  less  decisive.  The  enemy  exhibits  at 
every  point  a  readiness  to  meet  us.  They  certainly 
have  great  numbers  and  extensive  works.  If  10,000 
or  15,000  men  have  left  Richmond  to  reen force 
Jackson,  it  illustrates  their  strength  and  confidence. 

This  is  a  singularly  characteristic  view.  The 
fact  of  a  large  detachment  having  left  Lee 
affords  him  no  encouragement;  it  simply  im- 
presses him  all  the  more  with  the  idea  of  his 
enemy's  strength. 

mond,  I  stated  in  the  foregoing  dispatch  (of  June  7)  that 
I  should  be  ready  to  move  when  General  McCall's  di- 
vision joined  me."    War  Records. 
5  lune  18. 
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I  r  to-morrow  we  shall  fight  the  rebel  army  as  soon 


as  Providence  will  permit  We  shall  await  only  a  favor- 
able condition  of  ihe  earth  and  sky,  and  the  eomple- 
tion  of  some  necessary  preliminaries.1 

With  these  vague  platitudes  the  President 
►reed  to  be  content,  and  to  wait,  with  the 
general,  to  see  what  Providence  would  ordain 
lay  after  to-morrow  —  or  the  next  day. 

A-  usual,  it  was  the  enemy  that  startled  Mc- 
Clellan  out  of  his  procrastination.  On  the  13th 
of  J  une,  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  with  some  1200 
Confederate  cavalry  and  a  few  guns,  started 
to  ride  around  McClellan's  army;  touching 
on  his  way  the  South  Anna  Railroad  bridge, 
Hanover  Court  House,  Tunstall's  Station 
on  the  York  River  Railway,  and  thence  to 
Jones's  Bridge  on  the  Chickahominy,  which  he 
stopped  to  repair,  crossing  it  on  the  15th,  and 
entering  Richmond  by  the  river  road  the  next 
daw  It  has  rarely  been  the  fortune  of  a  gen- 
eral to  inflict  such  an  insult,  without  injury, 
upon  an  opponent.  General  McClellan  did 
not  seem  to  feel  that  any  discredit  attached  to 
him  for  this  performance.  On  the  contrary  he 
congratulated  himself  that  Stuart  had  done  so 
little  harm. 

The  burning  of  two  schooners  laden  with  forage, 
and  fourteen  Government  wagons,  the  destruction  of 
some  sutlers'  stores,  the  killing  of  several  of  the  guard 
and  teamsters  at  Garlick's  Landing,  some  little  damage 
done  at  Tunstall's  Station,  and  a  little  eclat,  were  the 
precise  results  of  this  expedition.2 

McClellan  had  for  some  time  been  vaguely 
meditating  a  change  of  base  to  the  James 
River,  and  this  raid  of  Stuart  seems  to  have 
somewhat  strengthened  this  purpose.  Fitz  John 
Porter,  who  more  than  any  other  possessed 
his  confidence,  says  that  he  desired  to  effect 
this  movement  as  soon  as  he  gave  up  look- 
ing for  McDowell  to  join  him,  which,  we  have 

from  his  report,  was  in  the  first  week 
of  June.  "  As  early  as  June  18,"  Porter  says, 
"  he  sent  vessels  loaded  with  supplies  to  the 
James  River."-'5  It  is  not  intended  to  intimate 
that  he  was  fully  resolved  upon  this  course; 
but  he  appears  to  have  kept  it  constantly  be- 

:im,  in  his  undecided,  irresolute  way,  all 

through  the  month.    His  communication  with 

tmodore  John  Rodgers,  who  commanded 

on  the  James,  indicates  a  purpose  to  move  to 

point  on  that  river.    He  says  on  the  24th: 

In  a  few  days  I  hope  to  gain  such  a  position  as  to 
enable  me  to  place  a  force  above  Ball's  and  Drewry's 
bluff-.,  so  that  we  can  remove  the  obstructions  and 
place  ourselves  in  communication  with  you  so  that  you 
can  cooperate  in  the  final  attack.  In  the  mean  time 
ome  gun-boats  as  near  Drewry's  Bluff 
as  prudence  will  permit.l 

1  War  Records. 
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On  the  25th  he  pushed  forward  his  picket 
line  in  front  of  Seven  Pines  to  within  four  miles 
of  Richmond,  a  point  farther  in  advance  than 
he  had  yet  reached.  At  the  same  time  he  is- 
sued orders  to  his  corps  commanders  south  of 
the  river  that  they  were  not  to  regard  these  new 
positions  as  their  field  of  battle,  but  were  to 
fall  back,  if  attacked,  to  their  old  intrench- 
ments. x  He  had  by  this  time  heard  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Jackson's  corps,  and  also  credited  a 
false  and  impossible  rumor  of  the  arrival  of 
Beauregard  and  his  troops  from  the  West.  He 
was  fully  informed  of  the  attack  threatened 
within  a  few  hours,  and  yet  he  sent  to  Wash- 
ington for  more  troops. x  "  If  I  had  another 
good  division  I  could  laugh  at  Jackson," x  he 
said,  while  he  knew  that  Jackson  was  march- 
ing upon  his  right.  He  made  his  usual  com- 
plaint and  threat  of  putting  the  responsibility 
where  it  belonged.  These  wanton  accusations 
at  such  a  time  moved  the  President,  not  to 
anger,  but  to  genuine  sorrow.  Yet  he  answered 
with  almost  incredible  patience  : 

Your  three  dispatches  of  yesterday  in  relation  to  the 
affair,  ending  with  the  statement  that  you  completely 
succeeded  in  making  your  point,  are  very  gratifying. 
The  latter  one,  suggesting  the  probability  of  your  be- 
ing overwhelmed  by  200,000,  and  talking  of  where  the 
responsibility  will  belong,  pains  me  very  much.  I  give 
you  all  I  can,  and  act  on  the  presumption  that  you  will 
do  the  best  with  what  you  have ;  while  you  continue, 
ungenerously  I  think,  to  assume  that  I  could  give  you 
more  if  I  would.  I  have  omitted,  and  shall  omit,  no 
opportunity  to  send  you  reinforcements  whenever  I 
possibly  can. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  his  desul- 
tory preparations  would  have  lasted  if  General 
McClellan  had  been  left  to  himself;  but  after 
the  23d  of  June,  the  power  of  deciding  upon 
what  day  he  should  attack  had  already  passed 
out  of  his  hands.  General  Lee  had  made,  at 
his  leisure,  all  his  arrangements  for  attacking 
the  Union  army,  and  had  chosen  the  time  and 
the  manner  of  onset, —  as  Johnston  did  a  month 
before, —  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any 
possible  initiative  of  McClellan.  He  had, 
during  the  month  allowed  him  by  the  inac- 
tivity of  his  opponent,  brought  together  from 
every  available  source  a  great  army,  almost 
equal  in  numbers  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Though  there  is  a  great  disparity  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  different  Confederate  officers  who 
have  written  upon  this  subj  ect,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  official  estimate  quoted 
with  approval  by  General  Webb,  which  states 
Lee's  force  as  80,762,  is  substantially  correct. 
Webb  says  that  McClellan's  effective  force  for 
the  "  seven  days'  battles  "  was  92,500  4 — consid- 
erably less  than  his  own  official  report  of  the 
20th  of  June  gives  him.  The  Confederate 
forces  were,  like  the  army  opposed  to  them, 
of  the  best  material  the  country  could  furnish ; 
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and  no  better  men  ever  went  to  war,  in  any 
age  or  region.  It  is  an  unsolved  and  now  an 
insolvable  question  whether  the  Confederates 
had  gained  or  lost  by  the  wounding  of  John- 
ston and  the  substitution  of  Lee  as  the  com- 
mander of  their  principal  army.  They  were 
both  men  of  the  best  ability  and  highest  charac- 
ter that  the  Southern  States  could  produce; 
both  trained  soldiers,  of  calm  temper,  and  great 
energy;  and  both  equally  honorable  and  mag- 
nanimous in  their  treatment  of  their  subordi- 
nates. But  General  Lee  had  a  great  advantage 
over  his  predecessor  in  possessing  the  perfect 
confidence  and  personal  friendship  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  head  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. He  was  always  sure  in  his  enterprises 
of  what  Johnston  often  lacked,  the  sincere  and 
zealous  support  of  the  Richmond  Government. 
He  also  enjoyed,  to  an  unusual  degree,  the  warm 
regard  and  esteem  of  those  who  were  brought 
into  personal  or  official  relations  with  him. 
His  handsome  and  attractive  presence,  his  dig- 
nified yet  cordial  manner,  a  certain  sincerity 
and  gentleness  which  was  apparent  in  all  his 
words  and  actions,  endeared  him  to  his  asso- 
ciates and  made  friends  of  strangers  at  first 
sight.  Everything  he  asked  for  was  given  him. 
He  had  been  the  favorite  of  General  Scott  in 
the  old  army ;  he  became  the  favorite  of  Mr. 
Davis  in  his  new  command.  The  army  which 
Johnston  gave  up  to  him  had  been  almost 
doubled  in  numbers  by  the  time  he  considered 
himself  ready  to  employ  it  against  McClellan.1 
Lee's  preparations  were  promptly  and  ener- 
getically made.  Immediately  after  Stuart's  raid 
was  completed  he  ordered  Stonewall  Jackson 
to  join  him  by  a  letter  of  the  16th,  which  gave 
minute  instructions  for  his  march  and  enjoined 
upon  him  the  greatest  secrecy  and  swiftness. 
To  mask  this  movement  he  ostentatiously  sent 
Jackson  two  brigades  from  Richmond,  with 
drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  a  proceeding 
which  was  promptly  reported  to  McClellan 
and  caused  him  at  first  some  perplexity,2  but 
which  he  explained  by  his  usual  conclusion 
that  Lee  had  so  overwhelming  a  force  that  a 
few  brigades  here  or  there  made  no  difference 
to  him.  The  manoeuvre  was  of  little  practical 
account,  however,  as  McClellan  was  fully  in- 
formed of  Jackson's  approach  in  time  to  pro- 
vide against  it,  or  to  anticipate  his  arrival  by 
taking  the  offensive.  He  even  knew  as  early 
as  the  25th  that  Jackson  was  to  come  in  on 
his  right  and  rear,2  but  he  made  no  use  of  this 
knowledge  except  to  reproach  the  Government 
for  not  sending  him  more  troops.  Jackson  re- 
ported at  Richmond  in  person  on  the  23d  of 
June,  in  advance  of  his  corps ;  and  in  a  confer- 
ence with  Longstreet  and  the  two  Hills  the 


1  Johnston's  "  Narrative,"  pp.  145,  146. 

2  War  Records. 
Vol.  XXXVII.— 20. 


plan  of  attacking  the  Federal  right  wing,  north 
of  the  Chickahominy,  was  agreed  upon.  As 
Jackson's  troops  had  the  greatest  distance  to 
march,  it  was  left  to  him  to  say  when  the  at- 
tack should  be  made.  He  named  the  morning 
of  the  2Cth  of  June,  giving  himself,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  too  little  time. 

General  Lee  matured  his  plan  on  the  24th, 
and  issued  his  orders  for  the  coming  campaign. 
The  most  striking  thing  about  them  is  his  evi- 
dent contempt  for  his  opponent.  He  sent,  in 
effect,  almost  his  entire  army  to  the  north  side 
of  the  Chickahominy  to  strike  McClellan's 
right  wing.  The  enemy  is  to  be  "  driven  from 
Mechanicsville " ;    the    Confederates    are    to 

sweep  down  the  Chickahominy  and  endeavor  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  his  position  above  New  Bridge  ;  Gen- 
eral Jackson  bearing  well  to  his  left,  turning  Beaver 
Dam  Creek,  and  taking  the  direction  towards  Cold 
Harbor.  They  will  then  press  forward  towards  the 
York  River  Railroad,  closing  upon  the  enemy's  rear, 
and  forcing  him  down  the  Chickahominy.  Any  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  towards  Richmond  will  be  pre- 
vented by  rigorously  following  his  rear,  and  crippling 
and  arresting  his  progress. 

He  anticipated  the  possibility  of  McClellan's 
abandoning  his  intrenchments  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  in  which  case  he  is  to  be  "  closely 
pursued  "  by  Huger  and  Magruder.  Cavalry 
are  to  occupy  the  roads  to  arrest  his  flight 
"  down  the  Chickahominy."  General  Lee's 
plan  and  expectation  was,  in  short,  to  herd 
and  drive  down  the  Peninsula  a  magnificent 
army,  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own,  and  not 
inferior  in  any  other  respect  —  if  we  except  the 
respective  commanders-in-chief,  who  were  at 
least  equally  distinguished  engineers.  In  this 
enterprise  he  deserved  and  courted  defeat  by 
leaving  the  bulk  of  McClellan's  army  between 
himself  and  Richmond.  When  he  laid  his  plan 
before  Jefferson  Davis,  the  latter  saw  at  once 
this  serious  defect  in  it.    He  says  : 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  our  force  and  intrenched 
line  between  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  and  Richmond 
was  too  weak  for  a  protracted  resistance  ;  and  if  Mc- 
Clellan was  the  man  I  took  him  for,  ...  as  soon 
as  he  found  that  the  bulk  of  our  army  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Chickahominy  he  would  not  stop  to  try  con- 
clusions with  it  there,  but  would  immediately  move 
upon  his  objective  point,  the  city  of  Richmond.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  should  behave  like  an  engineer  of- 
ficer, and  deem  it  his  first  duty  to  protect  his  line  of 
communication,  I  thought  the  plan  proposed  was  not 
only  the  best,  but  would  be  a  success.  Something  of 
his  old  esprit  de  corps  manifested  itself  in  General  Lee's 
first  reponse  that  he  did  not  know  engineer  officers 
were  more  likely  than  others  to  make  such  mistakes  ; 
but  immediately  passing  to  the  main  subject,  he  added, 
"  If  you  will  hold  him  as  long  as  you  can  at  the  intrench- 
ments, and  then  fall  back  on  the  detached  works  around 
the  city,  I  will  be  upon  the  enemy's  heels  before  he 
gets  there."  3 

But  everything  shows  that  he  anticipated  no 

3  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment," Vol.  II.,  p.  132. 
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such  action  on  the  part  of  McClellan.    All  his 
rs,  all  his  dispositions,  indicate  clearly  that 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  driving  him  clown 
(  hickahominv  towards  Vorktown,  and  cap- 
turing or  dispersing  his  army.    The  measure 
ss  he  met  with  will  always  be,  in  the 
ral  judgment,  a  justification  of  his  plan; 
pinion  of  the  best  military  critics  on 
both  sides  is  that  it  never  could  have  succeeded 
had  it  not  been  lor  McClellan's  hallucination 
the  numbers  opposed  to  him.    From  the 
that    bee  crossed    his  troops    over   the 
Chickahominy,  leaving  that  river  and  McClel- 
army  between  him  and  Richmond,  he 
te  of  the  Confederacy  upon  his 
belief  that  the  Union  general  would  make  no 
forward  movement.    His  confidence  grew  with 
every  step  of  McClellan's  retreat  from  Beaver 
Dam  Creek  to   Malvern  Hill,  and  was  dearly 
paid  for  in  the  blood  of  his  soldiers. 

The  first  meeting  between  the  two  armies 
resulted  in  a  terrible  defeat  for  the  Confeder- 
ates About  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
26th,  the  rebel  forces,  commanded  by  Long- 
street,  D.  H.  Hill,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  attacked  the 
Union  troops  in  position  on  the  east  side  of 
Beaver  Dam  Creek,  commanded  by  General 
McCall,  whose  division  had  been  added  to 
Fitz  John  Porter's  corps,  ably  assisted  by 
Seymour,  Meade,  and  Reynolds.  Of  the  last 
two,  the  one  gained  an  undying  fame  and  the 
other  a  glorious  death  at  Gettysburg.  The 
Confederates  were  in  greatly  superior  force, 
but  the  Cnion  troops  had  the  advantage  of 
tion;  and  though  both  sides  fought  with 
equal  valor,  before  night  fell  the  rebels  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  General  Mc- 
Clellan visited  Fitz  John  Porter's  headquar- 
ters  at  night,  after  the  battle.  He  found  an 
exultant  and  victorious  army,  almost  unscathed 
by  the  fierce  conflict  of  the  day.  Porter  re- 
his  loss  at  250  out  of  the  5000  engaged, 
and  says  the  enemy  lost  nearly  2000  of  their 
0  attacking.1  If  Porter,  instead  of  Mc- 
:n.  had  been  in  command  of  the  army, 
Richmond  might  have  been  under  the  Union 
His  soldierly  spirit,  flushed 
with  the  day's  success,  comprehended  the  full 
advantage  of  the  situation.  He  urged  Mc- 
Clellan to  seize  his  opportunity;  he  proposed 
'•to  hold  his  own  at  the  Beaver  Dam  line, 
slightly  reenforced,  while  General  McClellan 
moved  the  main  body  of  his  army  upon  Rich- 
mond."2 The  General-in-Chief  had  not  resolu- 
tion enough  to  accept  or  reject  this  proposition 

1  "  Battle,  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,"  Vol.  II., 
p.  MI- 

2  W  e  are  here  quoting  the  language  of  General 
Webb,  whose  testimony  is  beyond  question.  "  The 
Peninsula,"  p.  130. 

'•>  "  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,"  Vol. 
II.,  p.  398. 


of  his  gallant  subordinate.  He  returned  to  his 
own  headquarters  to  make  up  his  mind,  and 
about  "  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  "  sent 
his  final  order  to  Porter  to  retire  to  a  position 
some  four  miles  east,  behind  Boatswain  Swamp, 
and  there  await  the  further  attack  of  the 
enemy. 

General  Porter's  personal  devotion  to  Mc- 
Clellan, which  was  afterwards  to  bring  him 
into  lifelong  trouble,  has  never  allowed  him  to 
criticise  this  decision  of  his  chief  which  over- 
ruled his  own  bold  and  intelligent  plan.  Let 
us  see  how  the  ablest  and  most  efficient  Con- 
federate general  engaged  in  this  campaign 
regarded  it.    General  Longstreet  says : 

In  my  judgment  the  evacuation  of  Beaver  Dam 
Creek  was  very  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
commanders.  We  had  attacked  at  Beaver  Dam,  and 
had  failed  to  make  an  impression  at  that  point,  losing 
several  thousand  men  and  officers.  This  demonstrated 
that  the  position  was  safe.  If  the  Federal  commanders 
knew  of  Jackson's  approach  on  the  26th,  they  had 
ample  time  to  reenforce  Porter's  right  before  Friday 
morning,  the  27th,  with  men  and  field  defenses,  to  such 
extent  as  to  make  the  remainder  of  the  line  to  the 
right  secure  against  assault.  So  that  the  Federals  in 
withdrawing  not  only  abandoned  a  strong  position, 
but  gave  up  the  morale  of  their  success,  and  transferred 
it  to  our  somewhat  disheartened  forces ;  for,  next  to 
Malvern  Hill,  the  sacrifice  at  Beaver  Dam  was  un- 
equaled  in  demoralization  during  the  entire  summer. 3 

It  is  hard  to  understand  what  General  Mc- 
Clellan means  when  he  says  in  his  report  that 
the  26th  was  "  the  day  he  had  decided  on  for 
our  final  advance."  If  he  thought  it  safe  to  at- 
tack Richmond  with  Lee  and  his  army  in  front 
of  him,  how  much  more  advantageous  would 
such  an  attack  have  been  with  Lee  and  his 
army  engaged  in  a  desperate  battle  north  of 
the  Chickahominy.  There  is  no  indication  in 
his  orders  or  dispatches  of  these  days  —  if  we 
except  one  order  to  Porter,  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned —  that  he  had  any  more  definite  pur- 
pose than  to  await  the  action  of  the  enemy,  and 
retreat  to  the  James,  if  necessary.  His  mind 
was  filled  with  that  fantastic  idea  he  had  adopted 
of  an  army  of  200,000  under  Lee.  In  his  re- 
port, written  a  year  afterwards,  he  reiterates 
and  dwells  upon  this  absurd  and  already  dis- 
proved fiction,  basing  his  persistent  belief  on 
the  reports  of  his  ridiculous  detective  service. 
This  is  the  only  explanation  possible  of  his  ac- 
tion during  this  momentous  week  while  he 
was  flying  from  phantom  myriads  which  existed 
only  in  his  own  brain,  and  his  brave  army  was 
turning  and  checking  Lee's  pursuing  forces  at 
every  halt  it  made. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  Porter  withdrew 
to  his  new  position,  famous  ever  thereafter  as 
the  battlefield  of  Gaines's  Mill,  or  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy, as  it  is  called  by  Southern  writers. 
His  ground,  like  that  of  the  day  before,  was 
admirably  chosen  for  defense.    He  had   less 
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than  one-third  the  number  of  the  host  which 
was  marching  by  every  road  on  the  west  and 
north  to  destroy  him.1  He  knew  his  force  was 
too  small  to  defend  so  long  a  line  against  such 
numbers,  but  his  appeals  to  McClellan  for  re- 
enforcements  brought  no  response  until  late  in 
the  day,  when  Slocum's  division  was  sent  him. 
With  the  troops  he  had  he  made  a  magnificent 
fight,  which,  in  spite  of  his  subsequent  history, 
makes  us  regret  that  he  had  not  commanded 
the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac  that  day. 

With  the  exception  of  the  small  detachments 
left  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  under  Magru- 
der  to  amuse  McClellan,  the  whole  army  of 
General  Lee,  numbering  over  60,000  men,  was 
advancing  upon  Porter's  single  corps.  It  was 
led  by  the  best  generals  of  the  South — Long- 
street,  the  two  Hills,  Whiting,  Hood,  Ewell, 
and  the  redoubtable  Jackson,  whose  corps, 
though  marching  with  less  than  their  usual  ce- 
lerity, had  turned  Beaver  Dam  Creek  the  night 
before,  and  had  now  arrived  at  the  post  assigned 
them  opposite  Porter's  right.  General  Lee 
commanded  on  the  field  in  person,  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis  contributed  whatever  his  presence 
was  worth. 

The  battle  began  at  noon,  and  as  evening  fell 
upon  the  desperately  fought  field  the  entire 
Confederate  army,  by  a  simultaneous  advance, 
forced  back  the  Union  troops,  overcome  by 
numbers  and  wearied  with  seven  hours  of  con- 
stant fighting.2  There  was  no  confusion  except 
at  the  point  on  the  right  where  Morell's  line 
had  been  pierced  by  Hood's  brigade,  where  two 
regiments  were  made  prisoners.  Everywhere 
else  the  Union  soldiers  retired  fighting,  turning 
from  time  to  time  to  beat  back  the  enemy, 
until  night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  Porter 
had  lost  4000  in  killed  and  wounded,  one- 
sixth  of  his  men;  Lee  something  more,  about 
one-twelfth  of  his.  Lee  had  absolutely  failed 
in  his  object — to  dislodge  the  Union  army  from 
its  position  and  "  drive  it  down  the  Chicka- 
hominy." 

Of  the  heroic  valor  of  this  sanguinary  day's 
work  there  can  be  no  question.    There  is  much 

1  "  Porter's  force  consisted  of  Morell's,  McCall's, 
and  Sykes's  divisions  ;  in  all,  17,330  infantry  for  duty. 
There  were  present  with  him  2534  artillery,  of  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but  a  small  portion  could 
be  used;  and  671  of  the  regular  cavalry  guarded  the 
bridges."    [Webb,  "  The  Peninsula,"  p.  129.] 

2  Porter  says  :  "  The  forces  in  this  battle  were : 
Union,  50  regiments,  20  batteries;  in  all,  about  27,000 
men  [including  the  reinforcements  received  during 
the  day].  Confederate,  129  regiments,  19  batteries; 
in  all,  about  65,000." 

3  "At  last  a  moment  came  when  action  was  impera- 
tive. The  enemy  assumed  the  initiative,  and  we  had 
warning  of  when  and  where  he  was  to  strike.  Had 
Porter  been  withdrawn  the  night  of  the  26th,  our  army 
would  have  been  concentrated  on  the  right  bank,  while 
two  corps  at  least  of  the  enemy's  force  were  on  the  left 
bank.      Whatever  course  we  then  took,  whether  to 


question  of  the  wisdom  of  it.  If  McClellan 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  retreat  to  the  James, 
he  might  have  withdrawn  Porter  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Chickahominy  during  the  night  of 
the  26th,  after  his  signal  victory  at  Beaver 
Dam.;i  Put,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  no  defi- 
nite orders  until  3  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
when  he  directed  Porter  to  retire  to  Gai 
Mill.  During  all  the  terrible  conflict  of  the 
27th,  he  left  his  gallant  subordinate  to  fight 
three  times  his  force,  with  no  intimation  of  his 
ultimate  purpose.  Porter  had  a  right  to  think 
that  the  price  of  his  tremendous  sacrifice  was 
to  be  the  capture  of  Richmond.  McClellan's 
orders  to  him  on  the  23d  included  these  words : 

The  troops  on  this  side  will  be  held  ready  either  to 
support  you  directly  or  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their 
front.  If  the  force  attacking  you  is  large,  the  general 
would  prefer  the  latter  course,  counting  upon  your 
skill  and  the  admirable  troops  under  your  command 
to  hold  their  own  against  superior  numbers  long 
enough  for  him  to  make  the  decisive  movement  which 
will  determine  the  fate  of  Richmond. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  most  unim- 
peachable authority  for  saying  that  Porter  on 
the  battlefield  was  left  with  the  same  impres- 
sion. General  Webb,  who  was  present  with 
General  Porter  during  the  fight,  ordered  to 
that  duty  from  McClellan's  headquarters,  says: 

He  carried  with  him  to  General  Porter  the  distinct 
impression,  then  prevailing  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
army,  that  he  was  to  hold  this  large  force  of  the  enemy 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  in  order  that  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  with  the  main  army,  might  break 
through  and  take  Richmond. 

It  was  this  inspiring  thought  which  moved 
Porter  and  his  20,000  to  such  a  prodigious  feat 
of  arms.    General  Webb  says  : 

The  sacrifice  at  Gaines's  Mill  .  .  .  was  warranted, 
if  we  were  to  gain  Richmond  by  making  it ;  and  the 
troops  engaged  in  carrying  out  this  plan,  conceiving 
it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  general  commanding,  were 
successful  in  holding  the  rebels  on  the  left  bank.4 

But  the  general  commanding  was  simply 
incapable  of  the  effort  of  will  necessary  to  carry 

strike  at  Richmond  and  the  portion  of  the  enemy  on  the 
right  bank,  or  move  at  once  for  the  James,  we  would 
have  had  a  concentrated  army,  and  a  fair  chance  of  a 
brilliant  result  in  the  first  place;  and  in  the  second,  if 
we  accomplished  nothing,  we  would  have  been  in  the 
same  case  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  as  we  were  on 
that  of  the  28th  —  minus  a  lost  battle  and  a  compulsory 
retreat;  or,  had  the  fortified  lines  (thrown  up  expressly 
for  the  object)  been  held  by  20,000  men  (as  they  could 
have  been),  we  could  have  fought  on  the  other  side  with 
80,000  men  instead  of  27,000  ;  or,  finally,  had  the  lines 
been  abandoned,  with  our  hold  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy,  we  might  have  fought  and  crushed  the 
enemy  on  the  left  bank,  reopened  our  communications, 
and  then  returned  and  taken  Richmond.''  [From  Re- 
port of  General  Barnard,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  War  Records.] 
4  Webb,  "The  Peninsula,"  p.  1S7. 
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out  his  share  of  the  plan.    He  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand, in  his  report,  and  in  subsequent  arti- 
that  he  resolved  upon  his  retreat  to  the 
es  on  the   25th  of  June.    General   Webb 
ts  this  theory,  and  adds  that  McClellan 
thought  that  the  capture  of  Richmond,  with 
1  t  e   beyond   the   Chickahominy,   was  not  a 
proper  military  movement.     It  is  not  in  the 
etence  of  any  one  to  judge  what  were 
ral    McClellan's  thoughts  and  intentions 
from  the  23d  to  the  27th  of  June.    So  late  as 
8   o'clock   on  the   night  of  the   27th,  a  dis- 
h  from  him  to  the  War  Department  indi- 
-  that  he  thought  the  attack  of  Magruder 
on  the  right  bank  was  more  serious  than  that 
upon  Porter  on  the  left.    "  I  may  be  forced," 
.  s,   ••  to  give  up  my  position  during  the 
night,  but  will  not  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it"; 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  usual  refrain  fol- 
lows: u  Had  I  twenty  thousand  fresh  and  good 
troops,  we  would  be  sure  of  a  splendid  victory 
to-morrow."  x    Magruder,  who  had  been  left  to 
guard  Richmond  with  a  thin  curtain  of  troops, 
had  been  all  day  repeating  the  devices  which 
were  so  successful  at  Yorktown.    He  had  rat- 
tled  about  McClellan's   entire   front  with   so 
much  noise  and  smoke  as  to  create  the  im- 
pression of  overwhelming  numbers.    Even  the 
seasoned  corps   commanders  were  not  unaf- 
fected by  it.    Franklin  thought  it  not  prudent 
to  send  any  reinforcements  from  his  line  to 
Porter.    Sumner  offered  to  send  two  brigades, 
but  thought  it  would  be  hazardous.    The  real 
state  of  the  case  can  best  be  seen  from  Magru- 
der's  own  report.    He  says  : 

From  Friday  night  until  Sunday  morning  I  con- 
sidered the  situation  of  our  army  as  extremely  criti- 
cal and  perilous.  The  larger  portion  of  it  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  The  bridges 
had  been  all  destroyed ;  but  one  was  rebuilt  (the  New 
Bridge;,  which  was  commanded  fully  by  the  enemy's 
guns  from  Golding's  ;  and  there  were  but  25,000  men 
en  his  army  of  100,000  and  Richmond.  .  .  . 
Had  McClellan  massed  his  whole  force  in  column,  and 
advanced  it  against  any  point  of  our  line  of  battle, —  as 
wa-,  done  at  Austerlitz,  under  similar  circumstances,  by 
the  greatest  captain  of  any  age, —  though  the  head  of  his 
column  would   have  suffered   greatly,  its   momentum 


1  War  Records. 

2  "  Ha' ties  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,"  Vol. 
II..  p.  361. 

•;  1  lie  following  shows  the  opinion  of  two  of  the 
most  prominent  Confederate  officers  upon  this  matter. 
It  i-,  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  General  J.  E.John- 
ston to  General  Beauregard,  dated  Amelia  Springs, 
August  4.  1862,  immediately  after  the  Seven  Days' 
Battles  : 

'•  B  it  for  my  confidence  in  McClellan's  want  of  enter- 
prise, I  should  on  Thursday  night,  after  three-fourths  of 
the  troops  had  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  have  appre- 
hended that  he  would  adopt  the  course  you  suggest  for 
him.  Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  been  in  Richmond 
on  Friday  before  midday.  By  concentrating  his  troops 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  before  daybreak  on  Fri- 
day he  would  have  been  between  our  main  body  and 


would  have  insured  him  success ;  and  the  occupation  of 
our  works  about  Richmond,  and  consequently  the  city, 
might  have  been  his  reward.  His  failure  to  do  so  is 
the  best  evidence  that  our  wise  commander  fully  under- 
stood the  character  of  his  opponent.  1 

D.  H.  Hill  says  the  same  thing  :2 

During  Lee's  absence  Richmond  was  at  the  mercy 
of  McClellan.  .  .  .  The  fortifications  around  Rich- 
mond at  that  time  were  very  slight.  McClellan  could 
have  captured  the  city  with  very  little  loss  of  life.  The 
want  of  supplies  would  have  forced  Lee  to  attack  him  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  pre- 
cipitated movement.  3 

General  McClellan  did  not  visit  the  field  of 
battle  during  the  day. 4  At  night  he  summoned 
Porter  across  the  river,  and  there  made  known 
to  him  and  the  other  corps  commanders,  for 
the  first  time,  his  intention  to  change  his  base 
to  the  James.  Porter  was  ordered  to  retire  to 
the  south  bank,  and  destroy  the  bridges  after 
him.  This  was  accomplished  safely  and  in 
good  order,  and  the  bridges  were  destroyed 
soon  after  sunrise  on  the  28th.  The  movement 
to  the  James  once  resolved  upon,  it  was  exe- 
cuted with  great  energy  and  ability.  General 
Keyes  moved  his  corps,  with  artillery  and  bag- 
gage, across  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  ground  on  the  other  side, 
for  the  covering  of  the  passage  of  the  other 
troops  and  the  trains,  by  noon  of  the  28th. 
General  Porter's  corps,  during  the  same  day 
and  night,  crossed  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  and 
established  itself  in  positions  that  covered  the 
roads  from  Richmond.  Franklin  withdrew  from 
the  extreme  right  after  a  skirmish  at  Golding's 
Farm.  Keyes  and  Porter  continued  in  the  ad- 
vance, and  established  their  two  corps  safely 
at  Malvern  Hill,  thus  securing  the  extreme  left 
flank  of  the  army  in  a  commanding  and  im- 
portant situation. 

This  movement  took  General  Lee  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  Anticipating  nothing  but 
a  retreat  down  the  Chickahominy,5  he  had 
thrown  his  left  wing  and  his  entire  cavalry 
force  in  that  direction ;  and  when  he  became 
aware  of  his  mistake,  a  good  deal  of  precious 
time  was  already  lost,  and  he  was  deprived, 

the  city,  with  only  one-fourth  of  our  force  in  his  way. 
This  fraction  he  could  have  beaten  in  four  hours,  and 
marched  to  Richmond  in  two  hours  more. "  [Published 
in  the  "New  York  Times,"  June  17,  1883.] 

4  "Question.  Were  you  with  the  right  or  left  wing  of 
the  army  during  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  ? 

"Answer.  [General  McClellan.]  I  was  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  at  Dr.  Trent's  house,  as  the  most 
central  position."  [Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War.] 

5  "  General  Lee,  presuming  that  the  Federalists 
would  continue  to  withdraw,  if  overpowered,  towards 
the  York  River  Railroad  and  the  White  House,  directed 
General  Jackson  to  proceed  with  General  D.  H.  Hill 
to  a  point  a  few  miles  north  of  Cold  Harbor,  and  thence 
to  march  to  that  place  and  strike  their  line  of  retreat." 
[Dabney,  p.  443.] 
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during  the  three  days  that  followed,  of  Stuart's 
invaluable  services.  But  having  ascertained 
on  the  29th  that  McClellan  was  marching  to 
the  James,  he  immediately  started  in  pursuit, 
sending  his  whole  force  by  parallel  roads  to 
intercept  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  near  Charles 
City  Cross-roads,  midway  between  the  White 
Oak  Swamp  and  the  J  ames.  Longstreet  was  to 
march  with  A.  P.  Hill  by  the  Long  Bridge  road; 
while  Huger  was  to  come  up  at  the  same  time 
by  the  Charles  City  road,  and  General  Holmes 
was  to  take  up  position  below  him  on  the  river 
road.  Jackson,  crossing  the  Grapevine  Bridge, 
was  to  come  in  from  the  north  on  the  rear  of 
the  Federal  army. 

Even  the  terrible  lessons  of  Beaver  Dam 
and  Gaines's  Mill  had  not  convinced  General 
Lee  of  the  danger  of  attacking  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  in  position.  These  lessons  were 
repeated  all  along  the  line  of  march.  Sumner 
repulsed  Magruder  at  Allen's  Farm,  and  then, 
retiring  to  Savage's  Station,  he  and  Franklin 
met  another  fierce  onslaught  from  the  same 
force,  and  completely  defeated  them.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Franklin  could 
induce  the  gallant  old  general  to  leave  the 
field.  McClellan's  orders  were  positive  that 
the  White  Oak  Swamp  must  be  crossed  that 
night ;  but  to  all  Franklin's  representations  Sum- 
ner answered :  "  No,  General,  you  shall  not 
go,  nor  will  I."  When  shown  McClellan's 
positive  orders,  he  cried  out,  "  McClellan  did 
not  know  the  circumstances  when  he  wrote 
that  note.  He  did  not  know  that  we  would 
fight  a  battle  and  gain  a  victory."1  He  only 
gave  way  and  reluctantly  took  up  his  line  of 
march  for  the  southward  on  the  positive  orders 
of  an  aide-de-camp,  who  had  just  left  McClel- 
lan.2 

The  next  day  occurred  the  battle  of  Glen- 
dale,  or  Frayser's  Farm,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Jackson,  with  unusual  slowness,  had 
arrived  at  Savage's  Station  the  day  before,  too 
late  to  take  part  in  the  battle  there ;  and  when 
he  came  to  White  Oak  Swamp  the  bridge  was 
gone  and  Franklin  occupied  the  heights  be- 
yond. His  force  was  therefore  paralyzed  dur- 
ing the  day.  He  made  once  or  twice  a  feeble 
attempt  to  cross  the  swamp,  but  was  promptly 
met  and  driven  back  by  Franklin.  Huger,  on 
the  Charles  City  road,  failed  to  break  through 
some  slight  obstruction  there.  Holmes  was  in 
terror  of  the  gunboats  near  Malvern  Hill 
and  could  give  no  assistance;  so  that  Long- 
street  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  forced  to  attack 

1  "  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,"  Vol. 
II.,  p.  375- 

2  The  corps  commanders  were  left  almost  entirely 
without  directions,  as  the  following,  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  shows : 

"  Question.  By  whom  was  the  battle  of  Savage's 
Station  fought  ?    Did  you  yourself  direct  the  move- 


the  Union  center,  at  Glendale,  on  pretty  nearly 
even  terms.  Here  a  savage  and  obstinate  con- 
flict took  place,  which  was  felt  on  both  sides 
to  be  the  crisis  of  the  campaign.  \i  the 
Union  center  had  been  pierced,  the  disaster 
would  have  been  beyond  calculation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  our  army  had  been  concentrated 
at  that  point,  and  had  defeated  the  army 
of  Lee,  the  city  of  Richmond  would  have 
been  the  prize  of  victory.  General  Franklin 
says  that  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  who  was 
at  that  moment  taking  leave  of  the  army  to 
return  to  Europe,  said  to  him  with  great  ear- 
nestness, "Advise  General  McClellan  to  center 
his  army  at  this  point  and  fight  the  battle 
to-day.  If  he  does,  he  will  be  in  Richmond  to- 
morrow." Neither  side  won  the  victory  that 
day,  though  each  deserved  it  by  brave  and 
persistent  fighting.  General  McClellan,  intent 
upon  securing  a  defensive  position  for  his  army 
upon  the  James,  left  the  field  before  the  fight- 
ing began;  while  Longstreet,  Lee,  and  Jeffer- 
son Davis  himself  were  under  the  fire  of  the 
Union  guns  during  the  afternoon.  When  dark- 
ness put  an  end  to  the  fighting  the  Federal 
generals,  left  to  their  discretion,  had  accom- 
plished their  purpose.  The  enemy  had  been 
held  in  check,  the  trains  and  artillery  had  gone 
safely  forward  by  the  road  which  the  battle 
had  protected,  and  on  the  next  morning,  July 
1,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  awaiting  its 
enemy  in  the  natural  fortress  of  Malvern  Hill. 
It  was  at  this  place  that  General  Lee's  con- 
tempt for  his  enemy  was  to  meet  its  last  and 
severest  chastisement. 

The  position  strikingly  resembled  the  battle- 
field of  Gaines's  Mill.  The  LTnion  army  was 
posted  on  a  high  position,  covered  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left  by  swampy  streams  and  wind- 
ing ravines.  Woods  in  front  furnished  a  cover 
for  the  formation  of  the  Confederate  columns, 
but  an  open  space  intervening  afforded  full 
play  for  the  terrible  Federal  artillery.  It  was 
not  the  place  for  a  prudent  general  to  attack, 
and  Lee  was  usually  one  of  the  most  prudent 
of  generals.  But  he  had  his  whole  army  well 
in  hand,  Jackson  having  come  up  in  the  night. 
and  he  decided  to  risk  the  venture.  D.  H. 
Hill  took  the  liberty  of  representing  the  great 
strength  of  McClellan's  position,  and  to  give 
his  opinion  against  an  assault.  Longstreet.  who 
was  present,  laughed  and  said,  "  Don't  get 
scared,  now  that  we  have  got  him  whipped."' 
"  It  was  this  belief  in  the  demoralization  of 
the  Federal  army,"  Hill  says,  "  that  made  our 

ments  of  the  troops,  or  were  they  directed  by  the  corps 
commanders  ? 

"  Answer,  [General  McClellan.]  I  had  given  gen- 
eral orders  for  the  movements  of  the  troops  :  hut  the 
fighting  was  done  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  corps 
commanders." 
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loader  risk  the  attack."    Lee  evidently  thought 
the  position   could   be  carried   by  a   coup  de 
I  he  order  to  his  generals  of  division 
curiosity  of  military  literature: 

Batteries  have  Wished  to  rake  the  enemy's 

line.    If  it  is  broken,  as  is  probable,  Armistead,  who 
-  the  effect  ol  the  tire,  has  been  ordered  to 
with  a  yell.    Do  the  same. 

On  the  part  oi  the  Confederates  the  bat- 
tle was  as  ill  executed  as  it  was  ill  conceived. 
There  was  a  vast  amount  of  blood  and  valor 
d  by  them:  while  on  the  Union  side,  un- 
der the  admirable  leadership  of  Porter,  Morell, 
and  Couch,  not  a  drop  of  blood  nor  an  ounce 
>wder  was  thrown  away.  Successive  at- 
s  made  by  the  Confederates  from  i  o'clock 
until  9  were  promptly  and  bravely  repulsed 
by  the  Union  soldiers.  Jackson's  forces  suf- 
fered severely  in  getting  into  position  early  in 
the  afternoon.  One  of  Huger's  brigades  charged 
upon  Couch  about  3  o'clock,  and  was  driven 
back,  roughly  handled.  D.  H.  Hill  waited 
a  long  time  for  the  "  yell "  from  Armistead, 
which  was  to  be  his  signal  for  onset.  But  Ar- 
mistead's  yell  in  that  roar  of  artillery  was  but 
a  feeble  pipe,  and  was  soon  silenced;  and  when 
Hill  at  last  heard  some  shouting  on  his  right 
and  concluded  to  advance,  he  was  repulsed  and 
fearfully  punished  by  the  immovable  brigades 
of  Couch  and  Heintzelman.  The  most  pictur- 
■.  perhaps  we  may  say  the  most  sensational, 
charge  of  the  day  was  that  made  by  Magru- 
der  late  in  the  afternoon.  His  nine  brigades 
melted  away  like  men  of  snow  under  the  fright- 
ful fire  of  Sykes's  batteries  and  the  muskets  of 
MorelFs  steadfast  infantry.  This  charge  closed 
the  fighting  for  the  day.  The  Union  line  had 
not  been  broken. 

One   remarkable   feature   of  the  battle   of 
Malvern  Hill  was  that  neither  of  the  command- 
ers-in-chief exercised  any  definite  control  over 
the  progress  of  the  fight.    General  Lee,  it  is 
on  the  field,  accompanied  by  Jeffer- 
!  )avis;  but  with  the  exception  of  that  pre- 
:rous   order    about   Armistead's    yell,   he 
seems  to  have  allowed  his  corps  commanders 
to   fight  the  battle  in   their  own  way.    Their 
re  filled  with    angry  recriminations, 
and  show  ick  of  discipline  and  organ- 

..     K   rly  in  the  afternoon  Lee  ordered 
it  and   Hill  to  move  their  forces  by 
the  left  flank,  intending  to  cut  off  the  expected 
retreat  of  McClellan.     Longstrect  says: 

ued  my  orders  accordingly  for  the  two  division 
commanders  to  go  around  and  turn  the  Federal  right, 
when,  in  some  way  unknown  to  me,  the  battle  was 
drawn  on.  We  were  repulsed  at  all  points  with  fear- 
ful slaughter,  losing  :>ix  thousand  men  and  accomplish- 
ing nothing. 

General    McClellan    was    seldom    on    the 
field.    He  left  it  in  the  morning  before  the 


fighting  began  and  went  to  his  camp  at  H ax- 
all's,  which  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
gunboats.  He  came  back  for  a  little  while 
in  the  afternoon,  but  remained  with  the  right 
wing,  where  there  was  no  fighting;  he  said 
his  anxiety  was  for  the  right  wing,  as  he  was 
perfectly  sure  of  the  left  and  the  center.  In  this 
way  he  deprived  himself  of  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  a  great  victory  won  by  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  his  subordinate  gen- 
erals. It  is  not  impossible  that  if  he  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  the  magnificent  success  of 
the  Union  arms  during  the  day  he  would  have 
held  the  ground  which  had  been  so  gallantly 
defended.  To  judge  from  the  accounts  of  the 
officers  on  both  sides,  nothing  would  have 
been  easier.  The  defeat  and  consequent  de- 
moralization of  the  Confederate  forces  sur- 
passed anything  seen  in  the  war,  and  it  might 
have  been  completed  by  a  vigorous  offensive 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d.  Even  Major  Dab- 
ney,  of  Jackson's  staff,  whose  sturdy  partisan- 
ship usually  refuses  to  recognize  the  plainest 
facts  unfavorable  to  his  side,  gives  this  picture 
of  the  feeling  of  the  division  commanders  of 
Jackson's  corps  the  night  of  the  battle : 

After  many  details  of  loss  and  disaster,  they  all  con- 
curred in  declaring  that  McClellan  would  probably 
take  the  aggressive  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  Con- 
federate  army  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  him.1 

But  impressed  by  the  phantasm  of  200,000 
men  before  him,  McClellan  had  already  re- 
solved to  retire  still  farther  down  the  James 
to  Harrison's  Landing,  in  order,  as  he  says,  to 
reach  a  point  where  his  supplies  could  be 
brought  to  him  with  certainty.  Commodore 
Rodgers,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  consul- 
tation, thought  this  could  best  be  done  below 
City  Point.  The  victorious  army,  therefore, 
following  the  habit  of  the  disastrous  week, 
turned  its  back  once  more  upon  its  beaten 
enemy,  and  established  itself  that  day  at  Har- 
rison's Bar,  in  a  situation  which  Lee,  having 
at  last  gained  some  information  as  to  the  fight- 
ing qualities  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
declined  to  attack,  a  decision  in  which  Jack- 
son agreed  with  him.  After  several  days  of 
reconnaissances  he  withdrew  his  army,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  to  Richmond,  and  the  Peninsular 
Campaign  was  at  an  end. 

Harrison's  landing. 

General  McClellan  was  greatly  agitated 
by  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,2  and  by  the  emo- 

1  Dabney,  p.  473. 

2  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  S.  Alexander,  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  gave  the  following  sworn  evidence  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  [p.  592]. 
}  Te  said  he  saw,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  at  General 
McClellan's  headquarters  at  Savage's  Station,  an  order 
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lions  incident  to  his  forced  departure  for  the 
James.  Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  he 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  from  Savage's  Sta- 
tion, on  the  28th  of  June,  an  extraordinary  dis- 
patch, which  we  here  insert  in  full,  as  it  seems 
necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  his  attitude 
towards,  and  his  relations  with,  the  Govern- 
ment: 

I  now  know  the  full  history  of  the  day.  On  this  side 
of  the  river  (the  right  bank)  we  repulsed  several 
strong  attacks.  On  the  left  bank  our  men  did  all  that 
men  could  do,  all  that  soldiers  could  accomplish ;  but 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  vastly  superior  numbers, 
even  after  I  brought  my  last  reserves  into  action.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  is  terrible.  I  believe  it  will  prove  to 
be  the  most  desperate  battle  of  the  war.  The  sad  rem- 
nants of  my  men  behave  as  men.  Those  battalions 
who  fought  most  bravely,  and  suffered  most,  are  still 
in  the  best  order.  My  regulars  were  superb,  and  1 
count  upon  what  are  left  to  turn  another  battle,  in  com- 
pany with  their  gallant  comrades  of  the  volunteers. 
Had  I  20,000  or  even  10,000  fresh  troops  to  use  to- 
morrow, I  could  take  Richmond  ;  but  I  have  not  a  man 
in  reserve,  and  shall  be  glad  to  cover  my  retreat,  and 
save  the  material  and  personnel  of  the  army.  If  we 
have  lost  the  day  we  have  yet  preserved  our  honor, 
and  no  one  need  blush  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
I  have  lost  the  battle  because  my  force  was  too  small. 
I  again  repeat  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  this,  and 
I  say  it  with  the  earnestness  of  a  general  who  feels  in 
his  heart  the  loss  of  every  brave  man  who  has  been 
needlessly  sacrificed  to-day.  I  still  hope  to  retrieve 
our  fortunes  ;  but  to  do  this  the  Government  must  view 
the  matter  in  the  same  earnest  light  that  I  do.  You 
must  send  me  very  large  reinforcements,  and  send  them 
at  once.  I  shall  draw  back  to  this  side  of  Chickahom- 
iny,  and  think  I  can  withdraw  all  our  material.  Please 
understand  that  in  this  battle  we  have  lost  nothing 
but  men,  and  those  the  best  we  have.  In  addition  to 
what  I  have  already  said,  I  only  wish  to  say  to  the 
President  that  I  think  he  is  wrong  in  regarding  me  as 
ungenerous  when  I  said  that  my  force  was  too  weak. 
I  merely  intimated  a  truth  which  to-day  has  been  too 
plainly  proved.  If  at  this  instant  I  could  dispose  of 
10,000  fresh  men,  I  could  gain  a  victory  to-morrow. 
I  know  that  a  few  thousand  more  men  would  have 
changed  this  battle  from  a  defeat  to  a  victory.  As  it 
is,  the  Government  must  not  and  can  not  hold  me  re- 
sponsible for  the  result.  I  feel  too  earnestly  to-night ; 
I  have  seen  too  many  dead  and  wounded  comrades  to 
feel  otherwise  than  that  the  Government  has  not  sus- 
tained this  army.  If  you  do  not  do  so  now,  the  game 
is  lost.  If  I  save  this  army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that 
I  owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  other  person  in 
Washington.  You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice 
this  army.l 

It  is  probable  that  no  other  general  ever 
retained  his  commission  for  twenty-four  hours 

directing  the  destruction  of  the  baggage  of  the  officers 
and  men,  and  he  thought  also  the  camp  equipage  ;  ap- 
pealing to  the  officers  and  men  to  submit  to  this  priva- 
tion because  it  would  be  only  for  a  few  days,  he  thought 
the  order  stated.  He  went  to  the  general  at  once,  and 
remonstrated  with  him  against  allowing  any  such  or- 
der to  be  issued,  telling  him  he  thought  it  would  have 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  army  —  would  demoralize  the  of- 
ficers and  men ;  that  it  would  tell  them  more  plainly 
than  in  any  other  way  that  they  were  a  defeated  army, 
running  for  their  lives.  This  led  to  some  discussion 
among  the  officers  at  headquarters,  and  Colonel  Alex- 
ander heard  afterward  that  the  order  was  never  pro- 
mulgated, but  suppressed. 


after  the  receipt  of  such  a  communication  by 

his  superiors;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  the  reason 
why  he  was  never  called  to  account  for  it. 
The  evident  panic  and  mental  perturbation 
which  pierces  through  its  incoherence  filled  the 
President  with  such  dismay  that  its  mutinous 
insolence  was  entirely  overlooked.  He  could 
only  wonder  what  terrible  catastrophe  already 
accomplished,  or  to  come,  could  ha\e  wrung 
such  an  outcry  as  this  from  the  general  1 
manding.  P^ven  the  surrender  of  the  army  was 
not  an  impossible  disaster  to  expect  horn  a 
general  capable  of  writing  such  a  dispatch. 
Secretary  Chase  has  left  a  memorandum  .show- 
ing that  some  such  action  was  regarded  as  indi- 
cated by  General  McClellan's  dispatches,  and 
that  even  after  his  arrival  at  Harrison's  Land- 
ing, General  Marcy,  his  father-in-law  and  chief 
of  staff,  in  a  visit  to  Washington  spoke  of  it  as  a 
possibility.2  Not  knowing  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chance which  had  fallen  upon  the  army,  the 
President  hastened  at  once  to  send  a  kind  and 
encouraging  answer  to  McClellan's  dispatches: 

Save  your  army,  at  all  events.  Will  send  reinforce- 
ments as  fast  as  we  can.  Of  course  they  cannot  reach 
you  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  next  day.  1  have  not  said 
you  were  ungenerous  for  saying  you  needed  reinforce- 
ments. I  thought  you  were  ungenerous  in  assuming 
that  I  did  not  send  them  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  feel  any 
misfortune  to  you  and  your  army  quite  as  keenly  as 
you  feel  it  yourself.  If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle,  or 
a  repulse,  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  be- 
ing in  Washington.  We  protected  Washington  and 
the  enemy  concentrated  on  you.  Had  we  stripped 
Washington,  he  would  have  been  upon  us  before  the 
troops  could  have  gotten  to  you.  Less  than  a  week 
ago  you  notified  us  that  reinforcements  were  leaving 
Richmond  to  come  in  front  of  us.  It  is  the  nature  of 
the  case,  and  neither  you  nor  the  Government  are  to 
blame.  Please  tell  at  once  the  present  condition  and 
aspect  of  things. 1 

The  President  also,  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence, sent  dispatches  on  the  same  da}-  to 
General  Dix,  at  Fort  Monroe,  to  Admiral 
Goldsborough,  commanding  the  naval  forces  in 
the  James,  and  to  General  Burnside,  in  North 
Carolina,  directing  all  three  of  them  to  strain 
every  nerve  in  order  to  go  to  McClellan's  assist- 
ance. At  the  same  time  he  ordered3  Halleck  to 
send  a  large  portion  of  his  forces  to  the  rescue. 

As  the  29th  and  30th  of  June  passed  with- 

1  War  Records. 

2  This  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Chase's  memorandum: 
"  General  McClellan  himself,  in  his  dispatches  before 
reaching  Harrison's  Landing,  referred  to  the  possi- 
bility of  being  obliged  to  capitulate  with  his  entire 
army;  and  after  reaching  that  place,  General  Marcy, 
....  who  had  been  sent  up  to  explain  personally 
the  situation  to  the  President,  spoke  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  his  capitulation  at  once,  or  Avithin  two  or  three 
days."     [Schuckers,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  447.  ] 

3  This  order  was  afterwards  revoked  on  Halleck's 
representation  that  the  detachment  of  so  large  a 
force  would  be  equivalent  to  the  abandonment  of 
Tennessee.     [War  Records.] 
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out  news  of  any  farther  catastrophe,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  War  began  to  think 
better  of  the  situation,  and  concluded  that  it 
might  possibly  be  improved  by  change  of  base 
to  th  s,     Mr.   Stanton    telegraphed    to 

General  Wool  that  it  looked  "  more  like  taking 
Richmond  than  at  any  time  before."  But  on 
the  i  st  oi  July  a  dispatch,  dated  at  Turkey 
Bridge,  arrived  from  General  McClellan,  who 
-;ill  under  the  influence  of  great  agitation, 
announcing  that  he  is  "  hard  pressed  by  supe- 
rior numbers."  and  fearing  that  he  shall  be 
andon  his  material  and  save  his 
men  under  cover  of  the  gunboats.  "  If  none  of 
as  escape,  we  shall  at  least  have  done  honor 
to  the  country.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  save  the 
army.  Send  more  gunboats."1  While  waiting 
for  his  troops  to  come  to  the  new  position  he 
had  chosen  for  them,  he  continued  asking  for 
reenforcements.  "I  need,"  he  says,  "50,000 
more  men.  and  with  them  I  will  retrieve  our 
fortunes."  The  Secretary  of  War  at  once  an- 
swered that  reenforcements  were  on  the  way, 
5000  from  McDowell  and  25,000  from  Hal- 
leck.  "Hold  your  ground,"  he  says  encourag- 
ingly, "  and  you  will  be  in  Richmond  before 
the  month  is  over."1  On  the  morning  of  the 
battle  of  Malvern,  McClellan  writes  again,  "  I 
dread  the  result  if  we  are  attacked  to-day  by 
fresh  troops.  ...  I  now  pray  for  time."  It 
has  been  seen  that  his  dread  was  uncalled  for. 
Meanwhile,  before  hearing  of  the  battle,  the 
President  had  telegraphed  : 

It  is  impossible  to  reenforce  you  for  your  present 
emergency.  If  we  had  a  million  of  men  we  could  not 
get  them  to  you  in  time.  We  have  not  the  men  to  send. 
If  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  face  the  enemy  you 
find  a  place  of  security,  and  wait,  rest,  and  repair. 
Maintain  your  ground  if  you  can,  but  save  the  army  at 
all  event-,  even  if  you  fall  back  to  Fort  Monroe.  We 
still  have  strength  enough  in  the  country  and  will  bring 
it  out. 

On  the  2d.  the  flurry  of  the  week  having 
somewhat  subsided,  the  President  sent  him  the 
following : 

Your  dispatch  of  Tuesday  morning  induced  me  to 

>pe  your  army  is  having  some  rest.    In   this  hope 

allow  me  to  reason  with  you  a  moment.    When  you 

ask  for  50,000  men  to  be  promptly  sent  you,  you  surely 

labor  under  some  gross  mistake  of  fact.    Recently  you 

sent  papers  showing  your  disposal  of  forces  made  last 

spring  for  the  defense  of  Washington,  and  advising  a 

return  to  that  plan.    I   find  it  included  in  and  about 

Washington  75,000  men.    Now  please  be  assured  I 

have  not  men  enough  to  fill  that  very  plan  by  15,000. 

All  of  Fremont's  in  the  valley,  all  of  Banks's,  all  of 

McDowell's  not  with  you,  and  all  in  Washington  taken 

0  not  exceed,  if  they  reach,  60,000.     With 

and  Dix  added  to  those  mentioned  I  have  not, 

your  army,  75,000  men  cast  of  the  moun- 


1  V  rds. 

2  This  was  at  a  time  when  Lee  had  given  up  all 
thought  of  attacking  the  Union  army  at  Harrison's 

Landing. 


tains.  Thus  the  idea  of  sending  you  50,000,  or  any 
other  considerable  force,  promptly  is  simply  absurd. 
If  in  your  frequent  mention  of  responsibility  you  have 
the  impression  that  I  blame  you  for  not  doing  more 
than  you  can,  please  be  relieved  of  such  impression. 
I  only  beg  that,  in  like  manner,  you  will  not  ask  im- 
possibilities of  me.  If  you  think  you  are  not  strong 
enough  to  take  Richmond  just  now,  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  try  just  now.  Save  the  army,  material,  and  per- 
sonnel, and  I  will  strengthen  it  for  the  offensive  again 
as  fast  as  I  can.  The  governors  of  eighteen  States 
offer  me  a  new  levy  of  300,000,  which  I  accept. 

This  quiet  and  reasonable  statement  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  the  general.  On  the  3d 
he  wrote  again  in  a  strain  of  wilder  exaggera- 
tion than  ever.    He  says : 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  estimate,  as  yet,  our 
losses ;  but  I  doubt  whether  there  are  to-day  more 
than  50,000  men  with  their  colors.  To  accomplish 
the  great  task  of  capturing  Richmond  and  putting  an 
end  to  this  rebellion,  reenforcements  should  be  sent 
to  me,  rather  much  over  than  much  less  than  100,000 
men.  I  beg  that  you  will  be  fully  impressed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  crisis  in  which  we  are  placed.1 

The  didactic,  not  to  say  magisterial,  tone 
of  this  dispatch  formed  a  not  unnatural  intro- 
duction to  the  general's  next  important  com- 
munication to  the  President,  laying  before  him 
an  entire  body  of  administrative  and  political 
doctrine,  in  which  alone,  he  intimates,  the  sal- 
vation of  the  country  can  be  found : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Camp  near  Harrison's  Landing,  Virginia, 
July  7,  1862. 

Mr.  President:  You  have  been  fully  informed 
that  the  rebel  army  is  in  our  front  with  the  purpose 
of  overwhelming  us  2  by  attacking  our  positions  or  re- 
ducing us  by  blocking  our  river  communications.  I 
cannot  but  regard  our  condition  as  critical,  and  I  ear- 
nestly desire,  in  view  of  possible  contingencies,  to  lay 
before  your  Excellency,  for  your  private  consideration, 
my  general  views  concerning  the  existing  state  of  the 
rebellion,  although  they  do  not  strictly  relate  to  the 
situation  of  this  army  or  strictly  come  within  the  scope 
of  my  official  duties.  These  views  amount  to  con- 
victions, and  are  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind  and 
heart.  Our  cause  must  never  be  abandoned ;  it  is  the 
cause  of  free  institutions  and  self-government.  The 
Constitution  and  the  Union  must  be  preserved,  what- 
ever may  be  the  cost  in  time,  treasure,  and  blood.  If 
secession  is  successful,  other  dissolutions  are  clearly 
to  be  seen  in  the  future.  Let  neither  military  disaster, 
political  faction,  nor  foreign  war  shake  your  settled  pur- 
pose to  enforce  the  equal  operation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  people  of  every  State.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  Government  must  determine 
upon  a  civil  and  military  policy  covering  the  whole 
ground  of  our  national  trouble.  The  responsibility  of 
determining,  declaring,  and  supporting  such  civil  and 
military  policy,  and  of  directing  the  whole  course  of 
national  affairs  in  regard  to  the  rebellion,  must  now 
be  assumed  and  exercised  by  you,  or  our  cause  will  be 
lost.  The  Constitution  gives  you  power  sufficient  even 
for  the  present  terrible  exigency. 

This  rebellion  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  war. 
As  such  it  should  be  regarded,  and  it  should  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  highest  principles  known  to  Christian 
civilization.  It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  people  of  any  State  in  any  event.  It 
should  not  be  at  all  a  war  upon  population,  but  against 
armed  forces  and  political  organizations.    Neither  con- 
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fiscation  of  property,  political  executions  of  persons, 
territorial  organization  of  States,  or  forcible  abolition 
of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  for  a  moment. 

In  prosecuting  the  war  all  private  property  and  un- 
armed persons  should  be  strictly  protected,  subject 
only  to  the  necessities  of  military  operations;  all  pri- 
vate property  taken  for  military  use  should  be  paid  or 
receipted  for ;  pillage  and  waste  should  be  treated  as 
high  crimes,  all  unnecessary  trespass  sternly  prohib- 
ited, and  offensive  demeanor  by  the  military  toward 
citizens  promptly  rebuked.  Military  arrests  should  not 
be  tolerated,  except  in  places  where  active  hostilities 
exist;  and  oaths  not  required  by  enactments  —  consti- 
tutionally made  —  should  be  neither  demanded  nor  re- 
ceived. Military  government  should  be  confined  to 
the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the  protection  of 
political  rights.  Military  power  should  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  relations  of  servitude,  either  by 
supporting  or  impairing  the  authority  of  the  master, 
except  for  repressing  disorder,  as  in  other  cases. 
Slaves,  contraband  under  the  act  of  Congress,  seeking 
military  protection,  should  receive  it.  The  right  of  the 
Government  to  appropriate  permanently  to  its  own 
service  claims  to  slave  labor  should  be  asserted,  and 
the  right  of  the  owner  to  compensation  therefor  should 
be  recognized.  This  principle  might  be  extended  upon 
grounds  of  military  necessity  and  security  to  all  the 
slaves  within  a  particular  State,  thus  working  manu- 
mission in  such  State;  and  in  Missouri,  perhaps  in 
western  Virginia  also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryland, 
the  expediency  of  such  a  military  measure  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  A  system  of  policy  thus  constitu- 
tional and  conservative,  and  pervaded  by  the  influences 
of  Christianity  and  freedom,  would  receive  the  support 
of  almost  all  truly  loyal  men,  would  deeply  impress 
the  rebel  masses  and  all  foreign  nations,  and  it  might 
be  humbly  hoped  that  it  would  commend  itself  to  the 
favor  of  the  Almighty. 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the  further  conduct 
of  our  struggle  shall  be  made  known  and  approved, 
the  effort  to  obtain  requisite  forces  will  be  almost 
hopeless.  A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially 
upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present 
armies.  The  policy  of  the  Government  must  be  sup- 
ported by  concentrations  of  military  power.  The  na- 
tional forces  should  not  be  dispersed  in  expeditions, 
posts  of  occupation,  and  numerous  armies  ;  but  should 
be  mainly  collected  into  masses  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States.  Those 
armies  thoroughly  defeated,  the  political  structure 
which  they  support  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

In  carrying  out  any  system  of  policy  which  you 
may  form,  you  will  require  a  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army;  one  who  possesses  your  confidence,  under- 
stands your  views,  and  who  is  competent  to  execute 
your  orders  by  directing  the  military  forces  of  the 
nation  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  by  you 
proposed.  I  do  not  ask  that  place  for  myself.  I  am 
willing  to  serve  you  in  such  position  as  you  may  as- 
sign me,  and  I  will  do  so  as  faithfully  as  ever  subordi- 
nate served  superior. 

I  may  be  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and  as  I  hope 
forgiveness  from  my  Maker,  I  have  written  this  letter 
with  sincerity  towards  you  and  from  love  of  my 
country.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
G.  B.  McClellan, 
Major-  General  Commanding. 
His  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln,  fresident.1 

This  letter  marks  the  beginning  of  General 
McClellan's  distinctively  political  career.  He 
had  always  been  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with 
the  Democratic  party,  and  consequently  in  an 
attitude  of  dormant  opposition  to  the  Admin- 
istration; although,  after  the  manner  of  officers 
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of  the  regular  service,  he  had  taken  no  pro- 
nounced political  attitude.  In  fact,  on  his 
first  assuming  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  he  had  seemed  to  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  President  and  Cabinet  in  the  proceed- 
ings they  thought  proper  to  adopt  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion.  Pie  had  even  entered 
heartily  into  some  of  the  more  extreme  meas- 
ures of  the  Government.  His  orders  to  General 
Banks  directing  the  arrest  of  the  secessionist 
members  of  the  Maryland  legislature  might 
have  been  written  by  a  zealous  Republican. 
"When  they  meet  on  the  17th,"  he  says,  "you 
will  please  have  everything  prepared  to  ar- 
rest the  whole  party,  and  be  sure  that  none  es- 
cape." He  urges  upon  him  the  "  absolute 
necessity  of  secrecy  and  success  " ;  speaks  of  the 
exceeding  importance  of  the  affair — "If  it  is 
successfully  carried  out  it  will  go  far  towards 
breaking  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion."  This 
was  in  September,  1861.2  Later  in  that  year 
he  was  repeatedly  urged  by  prominent  Dem- 
ocratic politicians  to  declare  himself  openly 
as  a  member  of  their  party.  They  thought  it 
would  be  to  his  advantage  and  to  theirs  to 
have  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  decidedly  with  them.  At  this  time 
he  declined  their  overtures,  but  they  were  press- 
ingly  repeated  at  Yorktown  and  afterwards ; 
and  he  appears  finally  to  have  yielded  to  their 
solicitations,  and  the  foregoing  letter  was  the 
result.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  this  doc- 
ument was  prepared  during  the  flight  from  the 
Chickahominy,  or  during  the  first  days  of  doubt 
and  anxiety  at  Harrison's  Landing.  It  had 
probably  been  prepared  long  before,  and  is 
doubtless  referred  to  in  the  general's  dispatch 
of  the  20th  of  June,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  permission  to  lay  before  your 
Excellency  my  views  as  to  the  present  state  of 
military  affairs  throughout  the  whole  country." 
He  had  at  that  time  some  vague  and  indefinite 
hope  of  taking  Richmond;  and  such  a  manifesto 
as  this,  coming  from  a  general  crowned  with  a 
great  victory,  would  have  had  a  far  different 
importance  and  influence  from  that  which  it 
enjoyed  issuing  from  his  refuge  at  Harrison's 
Bar,  after  a  discrediting  retreat.  But  the  choice 
of  occasion  was  not  left  to  him.  The  letter  could 
not  be  delayed  forever;  and  such  as  it  was, 
it  went  forth  to  the  country  as  the  political 
platform  of  General  McClellan,  and  to  the 
President  as  a  note  of  defiance  and  opposition 
from  the  general  in  command  of  the  principal 
army  of  the  United  States.  Though  more  mod- 
erate in  form,  this  letter  was  as  mutinous  in 
substance  as  the  dispatch  from  Savage's  Station. 

1  Slight  errors  having  crept  into  this  letter  in  its 
manifold  publications,  we  print  it  here  from  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  received  by  the  President. 

2  McPherson,  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  153. 
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1  [e  assumes  to  instruct  the  President  as  to  his  du- 

I  s  and  the  limits  of  his  constitutional  power. 
He  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  President  has  no 
definite  policy,  and  proceeds  to  give  him  one. 
Unless  his  advice  is  followed.  "  our  cause  will  be 
He  postures  as  the  protector  of  the  peo- 
against  threatened  arbitrary  outrage.  He 
Presidenl  against  any  forcible  inter- 
im slavery.  1  le  lets  him  know  he  can 
have  no  more  troops,  except  on  conditions 
known  and  approved.  He  tells  him  plainly 
that  "a  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially 
upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  ourpres- 
rmies."  Finally,  he  directs  him  to  appoint 
a  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  thinks 
it  necessary  to  inform  him  that  he  does  not  ask 
the  place  for  himself. 

The  President,  engrossed  with  more  im- 
portant affairs,  paid  no  attention,  then  or  after- 
wards, to  this  letter.  He  simply  passed  it  by 
in  good-natured  silence.  General  McClellan 
continued  his  dispatches,  constantly  announc- 
ing an  impending  attack  upon  his  position,  and 
constantly  asking  for  reinforcements.  He  con- 
tinued this  until  General  Lee  withdrew  his  army 
to  Richmond,  a  movement  which  General 
Mc(  "lellan  at  once  characterized  as  "  a  retreat." 

During  all  the  time  that  McClellan  remained 
at  Harrison's  Landing  his  correspondence  with 
the  Government  was  full  of  recrimination  and 
querulousness ;  and  his  private  letters,  which 
have  been  published  since  his  death,  show  an 
almost  indecent  hostility  to  his  superiors.  He 
writes : 

Marcy  and  I  have  just  been  discussing  people  in 
ington,  and  conclude  they  area  "mighty  trifling 
set.':  ...  I  begin  to  believe  they  wish  this  army  to 
be  destroyed.! 

When  you  contrast  the  policy  I  urge  in  my  letter  to 
the  President  with  that  of  Congress  and  of  Mr.  Pope, 
in  readily  agree  with  me  that  there  can  be  little 
natural  confidence  between  the  Government  and  my- 
self.   We  are  the  antipodes  of  each   other.2 

I    am  satisfied   that   the    dolts   in  Washington   are 
ruction.    .    .    .    Halleck  is  not  a  gen- 
tleman.^ 

We  need  not  multiply  these  utterances  of  a 
weak  and  petulant  mind.  They  have  already 
judged  by  the  highest  authority.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  says,  referring  to  this  period, 
"  The  temper  of  his  correspondence,  official 
and  private,  was  indicative  of  a  spirit  not  con- 
sistent with  the  duty  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  a  great,  army."4 

The  President  had  been  much  disturbed  by 
the  conflicting  reports  that  reached  him  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  he  therefore  resolved  by  a  personal  visit 
to  satisfy  himself  of  the  state  of  affairs.    He 

1  July  31.  2  August  2.  3  August  10. 

4    In  his  paper  on  "The  Grand  Strategy  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,"  The  Century  for  February,  1888. 
6   War  Records. 


reached  Harrison's  Landing  on  the  8th  of 
July,  and  while  there  conferred  freely,  not  only 
with  General  McClellan  himself,  but  with 
many  of  the  more  prominent  officers  in  com- 
mand. With  the  exception  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan, not  one  believed  the  enemy  was  then 
threatening  his  position.  Sumner  thought  they 
had  retired,  much  damaged ;  Keyes,  that  they 
had  withdrawn  to  go  towards  Washington; 
Porter,  that  they  dared  not  attack ;  Heintzel- 
man  and  Franklin  thought  they  had  retired. 
Franklin  and  Keyes  favored  the  withdrawal  of 
the  army  from  the  James ;  the  rest  opposed 
it.  Mr.  Lincoln  came  back  bearing  a  still 
heavier  weight  of  care.  One  thing  that  gave 
him  great  trouble  was  the  enormous  amount 
of  absenteeism  in  the  army.  On  returning  to 
Washington  he  wrote  this  note  to  General 
McClellan,  which,  like  most  of  his  notes,  it  is 
impossible  to  abridge : 

I  am  told  that  over  160,000  men  have  gone  into  your 
army  on  the  Peninsula.  When  I  was  with  you  the 
other  day  we  made  out  86,500  remaining,  leaving 
73,500  to  be  accounted  for.  I  believe  23,500  will  cover 
all  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in  all  your  battles 
and  skirmishes,  leaving  50,000  who  have  left  other- 
wise. Not  more  than  5000  of  these  have  died,  leaving 
45,000  of  your  army  still  alive  and  not  with  it.  I  be- 
lieve half  or  two-thirds  of  them  are  fit  for  duty  to-day. 
Have  you  any  more  perfect  knowledge  of  this  than  I 
have?  If  I  am  right,  and  you  had  these  men  with 
you,  you  could  go  into  Richmond  in  the  next  three 
days.  How  can  they  be  got  to  you,  and  how  can  they 
be  prevented  from  getting  away  in  such  numbers  for 
the  future  ? 

To  this  note  the  general  replied  in  a  letter 
which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  President's  searching  questions. 
He  says,  in  general  terms,  that  there  is  always 
a  difference  between  the  returns  a,nd  the  effect- 
ive force  of  armies.  He  thinks,  but  is  not 
certain,  that  the  force  given  to  him  is  not  so 
much  as  160,000,  but  admits  that  he  has  at 
that  moment,  present  for  duty,  88,665  >  absent 
by  authority,  34,472  ;  without  authority,  nearly 
4000.  This  is  very  far  from  the  "  50,000  with 
their  colors "  which  he  reported  a  few  days 
before ;  and  he  gives  no  adequate  reason  for  the 
vast  aggregate  of  those  absent  by  authority.5 

But  another  question,  far  more  important 
and  more  grievous,  was,  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ?  General  Mc- 
Clellan would  listen  to  nothing  but  an  enor- 
mous reenforcement  of  his  army  and  another 
chance  to  take  Richmond.  Many  of  his  prom- 
inent officers,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that 
an  advance  on  Richmond  under  existing  con- 
ditions would  be  ill-advised,  and  that  for  the 
army  to  remain  in  its  present  position  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September  would 
be  more  disastrous  than  an  unsuccessful  bat- 
tle. The  President  had  already  placed  Gen- 
eral John  Pope  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of 
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Virginia,  in  front  of  Washington,  and  he  now 
resolved  to  send  to  Corinth  for  General  Hal- 
leck,  whom  he  placed  in  chief  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
done  by  an  order  of  the  i  ith  of  July,  and  Gen- 
eral Halleck  was  requested  to  start  at  once 
for  Washington.  As  soon  as  he  could  place  his 
command  in  the  hands  of  General  Grant,  the 
next  officer  in  rank  in  his  department,  he  came 
on  to  Washington,  assumed  command  of  the 
army  on  the  23d,  and  the  very  next  day  was 
sent  to  the  camp  of  General  McClellan,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  25th.  He  asked  the  general 
his  wishes  and  views  in  regard  to  future  oper- 
ations. McClellan  answered  that  he  purposed 
to  cross  the  James  River  and  take  Petersburg. 
Halleck  stated  his  impression  of  the  danger  and 
impracticability  of  the  plan,  to  which  McClel- 
lan finally  agreed.  The  General-in-Chief  then 
told  him  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  military  neces- 
sity to  concentrate  Pope's  army  and  his  on  some 
point  where  they  could  at  the  same  time  cover 
Washington  and  operate  against  Richmond; 
unless  it  should  be  that  McClellan  felt  strong 
enough  to  take  the  latter  place  himself 
with  such  reinforcements  as  would  be  given 
him.  McClellan  thought  he  would  require 
30,000  more  than  he  had.  Halleck  told  him 
that  the  President  could  only  promise  20,000; 
and  that,  if  McClellan  could  not  take  Rich- 
mond with  that  number,  some  plan  must  be» 
devised  for  withdrawing  his  troops  from  their 
present  position  to  some  point  where  they 
could  unite  with  General  Pope  without  expos- 
ing Washington.  McClellan  thought  that  there 
would  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  withdrawing 
his  forces  for  that  purpose ;  but  he  feared  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  such  a  movement  on 
his  troops,  and  preferred  that  they  should  stay 
where  they  were  until  sufficient  reinforcements 
could  be  sent  him.  Halleck  had  no  authority 
to  consider  that  proposition,  and  told  him  that 
he  must  decide  between  advising  the  with- 
drawal of  his  forces  to  meet  those  of  Pope, 
or  an  advance  upon  Richmond  with  such 
forces  as  the  President  could  give  him.  Hal- 
leck gained  the  impression  that  McClellan's 
preference  would  be  to  withdraw  and  unite 
with  General  Pope;  but  after  consultation  with 
his  officers,  he  informed  Halleck  the  next  morn- 
ing that  he  would  prefer  to  take  Richmond. 
He  would  not  say  that  he  thought  the  proba- 


bilities of  success  were  in  his  favor,  but  that 
there  was  "  a  chance,"  and  that  he  was  "  will- 
ing to  try  it."  His  officers  were  divided  on  the 
subject  of  withdrawing  or  of  making  an  attack 
upon  Richmond.  McClellan's  delusion  as  to 
the  number  of  the  enemy  had  infected  many 
of  the  most  intelligent  generals  in  his  com- 
mand. General  Keyes,  in  a  letter  to  Quarter- 
master-General Meigs,  assured  him  that  the 
enemy  "  have  200,000  —  more  than  double  our 
number."  At  the  same  time  General  Meigs 
himself,  simply  from  reading  the  Richmond 
newspapers  and  using  his  common  sense  in 
connection  with  their  accounts,  had  formed  an 
estimate  of  the  rebel  force  very  much  nearer 
the  truth  than  that  made  by  the  generals  in 
front.1  He  found  it  to  consist  of  152  regi- 
ments, which,  at  an  average  of  700  men, —  too 
high  an  average, —  would  give  a  total  force  of 
105,000.  By  General  McClellan's  returns  for 
the  10th  of  August  he  himself  had  an  aggre- 
gate present  of  113,000  men.1 

Halleck's  return  to  Washington  was  followed 
by  a  shower  of  telegrams  from  McClellan  urg- 
ing the  reenforcement  of  his  army.  "  Should 
it  be  determined  to  withdraw  it,"  he  says  on 
the  30th  of  July,  "  I  shall  look  upon  our  cause 
as  lost,  and  the  demoralization  of  the  army  cer- 
tain " —  a  statement  which  certainly  was  lack- 
ing in  reserve.  The  weight  of  opinion,  however, 
among  the  generals  of  highest  rank  was  on  the 
other  side.  General  Keyes  wrote  in  the  strong- 
est terms  urging  the  withdrawal  of  the  army.1 
General  Barnard,  McClellan's  chief  of  engi- 
neers, and  General  Franklin  counseled  the 
immediate  withdrawal  from  the  James  to  re- 
unite with  the  forces  covering  the  Capital.1 
Upon  General  Halleck's  return  to  Washington 
this  course  was  resolved  upon.  General  Hal- 
leck's first  order  in  that  direction  was  dated  the 
30th  of  July,  and  requested  McClellan  to  send 
away  his  sick  as  quickly  as  possible.  Four  days 
afterwards,  without  having  taken  in  the  mean 
while  any  steps  to  obey  the  order,  he  sent  Gen- 
eral Hooker  to  Malvem  Hill.  He  drove  the 
Confederates  from  there  after  a  sharp  cav- 
alry skirmish.  This  so  brightened  McClellan's 
spirits  that  he  telegraphed  to  Halleck  on  the 
5th  that  "  with  reinforcements  he  could  march 
his  army  to  Richmond  in  five  days  "  —  a  sug- 
gestion to  which  Halleck  made  the  curt  rejoin- 
der, "  I  have  no  reinforcements  to  send  you."2 


1  War  Records. 

2  General  Hooker  told  the  Committee  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  War  a  curious  story  about  this  affair.  He 
said  that  after.  General  McClellan  received  his  orders 
to  abandon  Harrison's  Landing  he  went  to  him  volun- 
tarily and  suggested  that,  with  the  forces  they  had  there, 
they  could  take  Richmond,  and  urged  him  to  do  it.  So 
confident  was  Hooker,  that  he  was  willing  to  take  the 
advance,  and  so  assured  McClellan.  On  reaching  his 
camp,  about  two  hours  after  that  interview,  he  says  he 


found  on  his  table  an  order  from  General  McClellan  to 
prepare  himself  with  three  days'  rations  and  a  supply 
of  ammunition,  and  be  ready  to  march  at  2  o'clock  the 
next  day.  "  I  firmly  believe,"  said  Hooker,  "  that  order 
meant  Richmond.  I  had  said  to  McClellan  that  if  we 
were  unsuccessful  it  would  probably  cost  him  his  head, 
but  that  he  might  as  well  die  for  an  old  sheep  as  for  a 
lamb.  But  before  the  time  arrived  for  executing  that 
order  it  was  countermanded."  [Hooker,  Testimony, 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  ] 
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O    YE   SWEET  HEAVENS!" 


The  order  to  dispose  of  the  sick  was  not 

promptly  obeyed,  because  General  McClellan 

insisted  upon  knowing  the  intentions  of  the 

i        srnment  in  regard  to  his  army;  and  after 

ig  informed  that  it  was  to  be  withdrawn 

|  ames,  several  days  more  were  wasted 

in  wearisome  interchange  of  dispatches  between 

himself  and    Halleck.    McClellan    protesting 

gr  atest  energy  and  feeling  against 

this  movement,  and  Halleck  replying  with  per- 

>gic  and  temper  in  defense  of  it.    In  a 

I       |  and  elaborate  dispatch,  in  which  Halleck 

(       adered  the  whole  subject,  he  referred  to 

the  representation  made  to  him  by  McClellan 

and  some  of  his  officers  that  the  enemy's  forces 

around  Richmond  amounted  to  200,000,  and 

that  McClellan  had  reported  that  they   had 

since  received  large  reinforcements.    He  adds: 

r..!  Pope's  army  is  only  about  40,000;  your 
effective  force,  about  90,000.  You  are  30  miles  from 
Richmond  and  General  Pope  80  or  90,  with  the  enemy 
directly  between  you,  ready  to  fall  with  his  superior 
numbers  on  one  or  the  other  as  he  may  elect.  Pope's 
army  could  not  be  diminished  to  reenforce  you  ;  if 
your  force  is  reduced  to  strengthen  Pope,  you  would 
be  too  weak  to  hold  your  present  position  against  the 
enemy.  You  say  your  withdrawal  from  your  present 
position  will  cause  the  certain  demoralization  of  the 
army.  I  cannot  understand  why  this  should  be,  un- 
the  officers  themselves  assist  in  that  demoraliza- 
tion, which  1  am  satisfied  they  will  not.  You  may  reply, 
'•  Why  not  reenforce  me  here  so  that  I  can  strike  Rich- 
mond from  my  present  position  ?  "  You  told  me  that 
mid  require  30,000  additional  troops  ;  you  finally 
sai  1  that  you  would  have  "  some  chance  of  success  " 
with  20,000;  but  you  afterwards  telegraphed  me  you 
would  require  35,000.  To  keep  your  army  in  its  pres- 
ent position  until  it  could  be  so  reenforced  would  almost 
destroy  it  in  that  climate.  In  the  mean  time  Pope's 
forces  would  be  exposed  to  the  heavy  blows  of  the  en- 
emy without  the  slightest  hope  of  assistance  from  you. 

He  tells  McClellan,  in  conclusion,  that  a  large 


number  of  his  highest  officers  are  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  movement. 

'Weary  at  last  of  arguments,  Halleck  became 
more  and  more  peremptory  in  his  orders ;  and 
this  failing  to  infuse  any  activity  into  the  move- 
ments of  McClellan,  he  had  recourse  to  sharp 
dispatches  of  censure  which  provoked  only  ex- 
cuses and  recriminations.  In  some  of  his  re- 
plies to  Halleck's  urgent  dispatches,  enjoining 
the  greatest  haste  and  representing  the  grave 
aspect  of  affairs  in  northern  Virginia,  McClel- 
lan replied  in  terms  that  indicated  as  little  re- 
spect for  Halleck  as  he  had  shown  for  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  On  the 
6th  of  August,  in  answer  to  an  order  insisting 
on  the  immediate  dispatch  of  a  battery  of  artil- 
lery to  Burnside,  he  calmly  replies,  "  I  will 
obey  the  order  as  soon  as  circumstances  per- 
mit. My  artillery  is  none  too  numerous  now." 
On  the  12th,  little  or  no  progress  having  yet 
been  made,  he  says  : 

There  shall  be  no  unnecessary  delay,  but  I  cannot 
manufacture  vessels.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to 
place  this  army  where  you  wish  it,  ready  to  move,  in 
less  than  a  month.  If  Washington  is  in  danger  now, 
this  army  could  scarcely  arrive  in  time  to  save  it.  It  is 
in  much  better  position  to  do  so  from  here  than  from 
Aquia. 

At  the  same  time  the  Quartermaster- General 
reported  that  "nearly  every  available  steam 
vessel  in  the  country  was  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  General  McClellan."  Only  on  the  17th 
of  August  was  McClellan  able  to  telegraph 
that  he  had  left  his  camp  at  Harrison's  Bar, 
and  only  on  the  27  th  of  the  month,  when 
Pope's  campaign  had  reached  a  critical  and 
perilous  stage,  did  he  report  himself  for  orders 
at  Alexandria,  near  Washington. 


<%^znS 


"O    YE    SWEET    HEAVENS! 

OYE  sweet  heavens !   your  silence  is  to  me 
More  than  all  music.     With  what  full  delight 
I  come  down  to  my  dwelling  by  the  sea 

And  look  out  from  the  lattice  on  the  night ! 

There  the  same  glories  burn  serene  and  bright 
As  in  my  boyhood;  and  if  I  am  old 
Are  they  not  also  ?  Thus  my  spirit  is  bold 

To  think  perhaps  we  are  coeval.  Who 
Can  tell  when  first  my  faculty  began 

Of  thought  ?  Who  knows  but  I  was  there  with  you 

When  first  your  Maker's  mind,  celestial  spheres, 
Contrived  your  motion  ere  I  was  a  man  ? 

Else,  wherefore  do  mine  eyes  thus  fill  with  tears 
As  I,  O  Pleiades  !  your  beauty  scan  ? 

T.    W.  Parsons. 
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turn  you  out  on  the  stairway.  She  does  not 
like  a  woman  about,  especially  a  pretty  woman, 
and  doubtless  she  will  dismiss  my  Louise  many 
times.  But,  madame,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
♦return  to  sleep  and  have  no  fear.  I  will  even 
lock  the  doors  of  her  chambers.  She  will  dis- 
turb you  no  more." 

Claire  listened  aside  to  some  outer  sound, 
and  then  exclaimed : 

"You  did  not  tell  me  where  the  comman- 
dant is,  Jacques.  He  has  not  gone  back  to  his 
fortress  without  me  ?  " 

Jacques's  face  fell  into  creases  of  anguish. 

"  Madame,  he  said  you  were  to  sleep  undis- 
turbed till  morning." 

"  He  should  have  obtained  Mademoiselle 
de  Granville's  consent  to  that.  This  is  not 
answering  a  question  I  have  already  repeated 
to  you." 

"  Madame,  he  has  taken  the  Indians  and 
gone  in  his  boat.  Soldiers  must  do  all  sorts 
of  things,  especially  commandants.  He  would 
not  expose  you  to  the  dangers  of  the  route  by 
night." 


m'sieur   at   the  gate.    . 


"  Listen!"   Her  expression  changed 

Jacques  gladly  listened. 

"I  was  sure   I  heard  some  noise  befo 

You   see   you   are   mistaken.     He   is  not   yet 
gone." 

Mellow  relief,  powerful  as  sunshine,  softened 
the  swarthy  pallor  of  Jacques's  face.  He 
caught  his  candle  from  the  chimney  shelf  and 
jammed  its  charred  wick  against  a  glowing  coral 
knot  in  the  log. 

"  Madame,  that  's 
know  his  stroke  and  his  call.    I  '11   bring  him 
up." 

No  man  can  surely  say,  with  all  his  ancestry 
at  his  back  and  his  unproved  nature  within, 
what  he  can  or  cannot  do  in  certain  crises  of 
his  life. 

"  What  is  it,  m'sieur  ?  "  exclaimed  Jacques 
as  he  let  Dollard  through  the  gate. 

"  We  went  scarce  a  quarter  of  a  league.  I 
came  back  because  I  cannot  leave  her  with- 
out telling  her  ;  it  was  a  cowardly  act !  "  ex- 
claimed Dollard,  darting  into  the  house.  "  She 
must  go  with  me  to  Montreal." 


(To  be  continued.) 


Alary  Hartwell  Caiherwood. 
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TF  thou  hast  drained  to  the  lees 
■*  The  cup  of  inglorious  ease, 
Think  now  on  the  mighty  men ; 
Dream  thou  dost  hear  again 
The  voice  of  Miltiades 
And  the  rustle  of  his  laurels. 


And  yet  not  alone  for  the  past 
Was  the  mold  of  heroes  cast: 
Let  the  Alps  and  the  Andes  say 
What  breed  there  is  to-day ; 
And  the  poles,  and  the  ocean  vast. 
And  the  burning  waste  of  Sahara. 


See  the  stern  purpose  rise 

To  Cortes'  glittering  eyes  — 

To  cut  off  all  retreat 

See  him  sink  every  ship  in  his  fleet, 

Then  sweep  to  his  golden  prize 

With  not  one  plank  behind  him. 


Think  of  the  soul  that  needs 
No  background  for  its  deeds  ; 
Of  him  who  bravely  bears 
A  mountain  of  lifelong  cares  ; 
Of  the  heart  that  aches  and  bleeds 
And  dies,  but  never  surrenders. 


Dost  believe  all  is  over  and  done, 
And  no  hope  is  under  the  sun  ? 
Then  think  on  the  mighty  men  ; 
Dream  thou  canst  hear  again 
The  great  shouts  of  Timoleon 
That  rallied  the  flying  army. 


O  true  man,  bear  thy  pains 
And  count  thy  losses  gains : 
Believe  in  the  brave  whom  alone 
Heaven's  eye  hath  seen  and  known: 
For  as  surely  as  justice  reigns. 
Their  reward  will  shine  like  their  valor. 


Henry  Ames  Blood. 
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COMPENSATED    ABOLISHMENT. 

HE  annual  message  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  at  the  open- 
ing of  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1 86 1, treated  many 
subjects  of  importance  — 
foreign  relations,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  finances,  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  Supreme 
Court,  questions  of  military  administration,  the 
building  of  a  military  railroad  through  Ken- 
tucky to  east  Tennessee,  the  newly  organized 
Territories,  a  review  of  military  progress  to- 
wards the  suppression  of  rebellion.  It  con- 
tained also  a  vigorous  practical  discussion  of 
the  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  which 
pointed  out  with  singular  force  that  "  the  in- 
surrection is  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  a  war 
upon  the  first  principle  of  popular  government 
—  the  rights  of  the  people."  In  addition  to 
these  topics,  it  treated  another  question  of 
greater  importance  than  all  of  them,  but  for 
the  present  in  so  moderate  a  tone,  and  with 
such  tentative  suggestions,  that  it  excited  less 
immediate  comment  than  any  other.  This  was 
the  question  of  slavery. 

It  had  not  escaped  Mr.  Lincoln's  notice  that 
the  relations  of  slavery  to  the  war  were  pro- 
ducing rapidly  increasing  complications  and 
molding  public  thought  to  new  and  radical 
changes  of  opinion.  His  revocation  of  Fre- 
mont's proclamation  had  momentarily  checked 
the  clamor  of  importunate  agitators  for  military 
emancipation  ;  but  he  saw  clearly  enough  that 
a  deep,  though  as  yet  undefined,  public  hope 
to  the  .  te  suggestion  that  slavery  and 
rebellion  might  perish  together.  As  a  significant 
symptom  of  this  undercurrent  of  public  feeling, 
came  to  him  in  November  a  letter  from 
►ft,  1  he  veteran  Democratic  politi- 
cian and  national  historian ;  a  man  eminent  not 
only  for  his  writing  upon  the  science  of  govern- 


ment, but  who  as  a  member  of  President  Polk's 
cabinet  had  rendered  signal  and  lasting  service 
in  national  administration.  Mr.  Bancroft  had 
lately  presided  at  a  meeting  in  New  York 
called  to  collect  contributions  to  aid  the  suffer- 
ing loyalists  of  North  Carolina.  As  it  happened 
on  all  such  occasions,  the  inflamed  popular  pa- 
triotism of  the  hour  sprang  forward  to  bold 
speech  and  radical  argument.  Even  the  mod- 
erate words  of  Mr.  Bancroft  on  taking  the  chair 
reflected  this  reformatory  spirit : 

If  slavery  and  the  Union  are  incompatible,  listen 
to  the  words  that  come  to  you  from  the  tomb  of 
Andrew  Jackson  :  "  The  Union  must  be  preserved  at 
all  hazards."  .  .  .  If  any  one  claims  the  compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution,  let  him  begin  by  placing 
the  Constitution  in  power  by  respecting  it  and  up- 
holding it.3 

In  the  letter  transmitting  these  remarks  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Bancroft  made  a  yet  more  emphatic  sug- 
gestion.   He  wrote : 

Your  administration  has  fallen  upon  times  which 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  human  events  find 
a  record.  1  sincerely  wish  to  you  the  glory  of  per- 
fect success.  Civil  war  is  the  instrument  of  Divine 
Providence  to  root  out  social  slavery;  posterity  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  result,  unless  the  conse- 
quences of  the  war  shall  effect  an  increase  of  free 
States.  This  is  the  universal  expectation  and  hope 
of  men  of  all  parties.4 

Such  a  letter,  from  a  man  having  the  learn- 
ing, talent,  and  political  standing  of  its  author, 
is  of  itself  historic;  but  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply 
gives  it  a  special  significance.  November  18, 
1861,  he  wrote : 

I  esteem  it  a  high  honor  to  have  received  a  note 
from  Mr.  Bancroft,  inclosing  the  report  of  proceed- 
ings of  a  New  York  meeting  taking  measures  for 
the  relief  of  Union  people  of  North  Carolina.  I  thank 
you  and  all  others  participating  for  this  benevolent 
and  patriotic  movement.  The  main  thought  in  the 
closing  paragraph  of  your  letter  is  one  which  does 


2  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  announcing  edito- 
rially "Abraham  Lincoln:  A  History,"  November, 
it  was  stated  as  follow-:  When  "the  military 
portion  of  this  history  is  reached  in  magazine  pub- 
i  i,  care  will  be  taken  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  repetition  of  details  already  given  in  THE 
CENTURY'S  war  series,  while  fully  presenting  that  part 
of  the  military  narrative  in  which  is  explained  the  re- 


lation of  the  President  to  these  events."  In  order  to 
avoid  all  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  this  statement 
is  here  repeated.  It  is  expected  that,  with  the  excisions 
referred  to,  the  work  will  extend  through  twelve  or 
thirteen  numbers  more  of  the  magazine. — EDITOR  OF 
The  Century. 

3  "The  New  York  Times,"  Nov.  8,  1861. 

4  Unpublished  MS. 


1   Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886.     All  rights  reserved. 
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not  escape  my  attention,  and  with  which  I  must  deal 
in  all  due  caution,  and  with  the  best  judgment  1 
can  bring  to  it.1 

This  language  gives  us  the  exact  condition 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery at  that  time.  He  hoped  and  expected  to 
effect  an  "  increase  of  free  States "  through 
emancipation ;  but  we  shall  see  that  this 
emancipation  was  to  come  through  the  vol- 
untary action  of  the  States,  and  that  he  desired 
by  this  policy  to  render  unnecessary  the  com- 
pulsory military  enfranchisement  which  Fre- 
mont had  attempted  and  which  his  followers 
advocated. 

The  prudent  caution  and  good  judgment 
which  President  Lincoln  applied  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  dangerous  problem  becomes  mani- 
fest when  we  reexamine  its  treatment  in  his 
annual  message  mentioned  above.  Not  re- 
ferring directly  to  any  general  plan  or  hope 
of  emancipation,  he  nevertheless  approached 
the  subject  by  discussing  its  immediate  and 
practical  necessities  in  phraseology  which  gave 
him  limit  for  expansion  into  a  more  decisive 
policy.  It  is  worth  while,  not  merely  to  quote 
the  whole  passage,  but  to  emphasize  the  sen- 
tences which  were  plainly  designed  to  lead 
Congress  and  the  country  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  new  and  possible  contingencies. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  en- 
titled "  An  Act  to  Confiscate  Property  used  for  Insur- 
rectionary Purposes,"  approved  August  6,  1861,  the 
legal  claims  of  certain  persons  to  the  labor  and  ser- 
vice of  certain  other  persons  have  become  forfeited  ; 
and  numbers  of  the  latter,  thus  liberated,  are  already 
dependent  on  the  United  States,  and  must  be  provided 
for  in  some  way.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  some  of  the  States  will  pass  similar  enactments 
for  their  own  benefit  respectively,  and  by  operation 
of  which  persons  of  the  same  class  will  be  thrown 
upon  them  for  disposal.  In  such  case  I  recommend 
that  Congress  provide  for  accepting  such  persons  from 
such  States,  according  to  some  mode  of  valuation, 
in  lieu,  pro  tanto,  of  direct  taxes,  or  upon  some  other 
plan  to  be  agreed  on  with  such  States  respectively ; 
that  such  persons,  on  such  acceptance  by  the  General 
Government,  be  at  once  deemed  free  ;  and  that,  in 
any  event,  steps  be  taken  for  colonizing  both  classes 
(or  the  one  first  mentioned,  if  the  other  shall  not 
be  brought  into  existence)  at  some  place  or  places 
in  a  climate  congenial  to  them.  It  might  be  well  to 
consider,  too,  whether  the  free  colored  people  already 
in  the  United  States  could  not,  so  far  as  individuals 
may  desire,  be  included  in  such  colonization.  .  .  . 
The  war  continues.  In  considering  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  for  suppressing  the  insurrection,  I  have 
been  anxious  and  careful  that  the  inevitable  conflict 
for  this  purpose  shall  not  degenerate  into  a  violent 
and  remorseless  revolutionary  struggle.  I  have, 
therefore,  in  every  case,  thought  it  proper  to  keep 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  prominent  as  the  primary 

1  Unpublished  MS. 

2  "Congressional  Globe,"  Appendix,  Dec.  3,  1861. 


object  of  the  contest  on  our  part,  leaving  all  ques- 
tions which  are  not  oi  vital  military  Importance  to 
the  more  deliberate  action  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  best  discretion  I  have  ad- 
hered to  the  blockade  of  the  ports  held  by  the  in- 
surgents, instead  of  putting  in  force,  by  proclama- 
tion, the  law  of  Congress  enacted  at  the  late  session 
for  closing  those  ports.  So,  also,  obeying  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence,  as  well  as  the  obligations  of  law, 
instead  of  transcending,  I  have  adhered  to  the  act 
of  Congress  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insur- 
rectionary purposes.  If  a  new  law  upon  the  same 
subject  shall  be  proposed,  its  propriety  will  be  duly 
considered.  The  Union  must  be  preserved  ;  and 
hence,  all  indispensable  means  must  be  employed. 
We  should  not  be  in  haste  to  determine  that  radical 
and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach  the  loyal 
as  well  as  the  disloyal,  are  indispensable.2 

Apparently  these  propositions  covered  the 
simple  recommendation  of  colonization,  an 
old  and  familiar  topic  which  had  friends  in 
both  free  and  slave  States ;  but  the  language, 
when  closely  scanned,  is  full  of  novel  sugges- 
tions :  that  the  war  has  already  freed  many 
slaves;  that  the  war  may  free  many  more; 
that  the  President  will  impartially  consider 
any  new  law  of  Congress  increasing  emanci- 
pation for  rebellion ;  that  he  will  not  hastily 
adopt  extreme  and  radical  measures ;  but  that, 
finally  to  preserve  the  Union,  all  i?idispensable 
means  must  be  employed.  These  declarations, 
in  fact,  cover  the  whole  of  his  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  slavery  question. 

Congress  was  too  busy  with  pressing  prac- 
tical legislation  to  find  time  for  immediately 
elaborating  by  debate  or  enactment  any  of 
the  recommendations  thus  made.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  President  expected  early  action 
from  the  national  legislature,  for  he  at  once 
turned  his  own  attention  to  certain  initiatory 
efforts  which  he  had  probably  carefully  medi- 
tated. He  believed  that  under  the  pressure  of 
war  necessities  the  border  slave-States  might 
be  induced  to  take  up  the  idea  of  voluntary 
emancipation  if  the  General  Government  would 
pay  their  citizens  the  full  property  value  of  the 
slaves  they  were  asked  to  liberate ;  and  this 
experiment  seemed  to  him  most  feasible  in  the 
small  State  of  Delaware,  which  retained  only 
the  merest  fragment  of  a  property  interest  in 
the  peculiar  institution. 

Owing  to  the  division  of  its  voters  between 
Breckinridge,  Bell,  Lincoln,  and  Douglas,  the 
electoral  vote  of  Delaware  had  been  cast  for 
Breckinridge  in  the  presidential  election  of 
i860 ;  but  more  adroit  party  management  had 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  fusion  of  the  Bell  and 
Lincoln  vote  for  member  of  Congress,  and 
George  P.  Fisher  had  been  elected  by  a  small 
majority.  It  is  of  little  importance  to  know  the 
exact  shade  of  Mr.  Fisher's  politics  during  the 
campaign:  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  he 
was  an  ardent  Unionist,  a  steadfast  friend  of 
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Mr.  Lincoln,  and  perhaps  more  liberal  on  the 
subject  of  slaverv  than  any  other  border  State 
representative.  He  entered  readily  into  Mr. 
1  incoln's  views  and  plans,  which  were  to  in- 
duce the  legislature  of  Delaware  to  pass  an 
g]  adual  emancipation  of  the  1798  slaves 
which  it  contained  by  the  census  of  i860,  on 
condition  that  the  United  States  would  pay  to 
Delaware,  to  be  distributed  among  its  slave 
owners  in  proper  ratio,  the  sum  of  $400  for 
each  slave,  or  a  total  of  $719,200. 

Mr.  1  .incoln  during  the  month  of  November 
had  with  his  own  hand  written  drafts  of  two 
separate  bills  embracing  the  principal  details 
of  the  scheme.  By  the  first,  all  negroes  in  Del- 
aware above  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  should 
become  free  on  the  passage  of  the  act;  all 
born  after  its  passage  should  remain  free ;  and 
all  others,  after  suitable  apprenticeship  for  chil- 
dren, should  become  free  in  the  year  1893; 
also,  that  the  State  should  meanwhile  prevent 
any  of  its  slaves  being  sold  into  servitude  else- 
where.1 The  provisions  of  the  second  draft 
were  slightly  different.  Lincoln's  manuscript 
explains : 

On  reflection  I  like  No.  2  the  better.  By  it  the 
nation  would  pay  the  State  §23,200  per  annum  for 
thirty-one  years.  All  born  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  would  be  born  free.  All  slaves  above  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years  would  become  free  on  the  passage 
of  the  act.  All  others  would  become  free  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  until  January, 
"  .  when  all  remaining  of  all  ages  would  become 
free,  -ubject  toapprenticeshipforminorsborn  ofslave 
mothers,  up  to  the  respective  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  eighteen.1 

Upon  consultation  with  the  President,  Mr. 
Fi.-her  undertook  to  propose  and  commend  the 
scheme  to  his  influential  party  friends  in  Dela- 
ware, and  if  possible  to  induce  the  legislature 
of  that  State  to  adopt  it. 

One  of  the  drafts  prepared  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  rewritten  by  the  friends  of  the  measure 
in  Delaware,  embodying  the  necessary  details 
to  give  it  proper  force  and  local  application 
to  become  a  law  of  that  State.  In  this  shape 
it  was  printed  and  circulated  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  then  holding  a  special 
n  al  Dover.  The  legislature  of  Delaware 
<t  a  large  body;  nine  members  of  the 
Senate  and  twenty-one  members  of  the  House 
"ituted  the  whole  number.  No  record  re- 
mains of  the  discussions,  formal  or  informal, 
which  the  proposition  called  forth.  The  final 
>n,  however,  indicates  the  sentiment  which 
prevailed.  The  friends  of  emancipation  prob- 
ably ascertained  that  a  hostile  majority  would 
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1  Unpublished  MS. 

2  Delaware  Senate  Journal,  Special  Session,  1861- 


3  "Congressional  Globe,"  March  6,  1862,  p.    1102. 


vote  it  down,  and  therefore  the  laboriously 
prepared  bill  was  never  introduced.  The  pro- 
slavery  members,  unwilling  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  airing  their  conservatism,  immediately 
prepared  a  joint  resolution  reciting  the  bill  at 
full  length  and  then  loading  it  with  the  strong- 
est phrases  of  condemnation  which  their  party 
zeal  could  invent.  They  said  it  would  encour- 
age the  abolition  element  in  Congress;  that 
it  evinced  a  design  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
States;  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  ap- 
propriate a  dollar  for  the  purchase  of  slaves ; 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  make  Delaware 
guarantee  the  public  faith  of  the  United 
States;  that  when  the  people  of  Delaware 
desired  to  abolish  slavery  within  her  borders 
they  would  do  so  in  their  own  way;  and  in- 
timated that  the  "  suggestions  of  saving  ex- 
pense to  the  people  "  were  a  bribe,  which  they 
scornfully  repelled.  A  majority  of  the  twrenty- 
one  members  of  the  House  passed  this  joint 
resolution ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  Senate,  on 
the  7  th  of  February,  four  of  its  nine  members 
voted  "aye,"  four  voted  "no,"  and  one  was 
silent  or  absent;  and  so  the  joint  resolution 
went  back  "non-concurred  in."2  This  seems 
to  have  closed  the  legislative  record  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  doubtless  disappointed  at 
this  failure  to  give  his  plan  of  compensated 
gradual  abolishment  a  starting-point  by  the 
favorable  action  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 
But  he  did  not  abandon  the  project,  and  his 
next  step  was  to  bring  it,  through  Congress,  to 
the  attention  of  the  country  and  the  States  in- 
terested. On  the  6th  of  March  he  sent  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
special  message,  recommending  the  adoption 
of  the  following  joint  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  ought  to  co- 
operate with  any  State  which  may  adopt  gradual 
abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State  pecuni- 
ary aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State  in  its  discretion,  to 
compensate  for  the  inconveniences,  public  and  pri- 
vate, produced  by  such  change  of  system.3 

His  message  explained  that  this  was  merely 
the  proposal  of  practical  measures  which  he 
hoped  would  follow.    He  said  : 

The  point  is  not  that  all  the  States  tolerating 
slavery  would  very  soon,  if  at  all,  initiate  eman- 
cipation ;  but  that  while  the  offer  is  equally  made 
to  all,  the  more  northern  shall,  by  such  initiation, 
make  it  certain  to  the  more  southern  that  in  no 
event  will  the  former  ever  join  the  latter  in  their 
proposed  confederacy.  I  say  "  initiation  "  because, 
in  my  judgment,  gradual,  and  not  sudden,  emanci- 
pation is  better  for  all.  .  .  .  Such  a  proposition 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Government  sets  up  no 
claim  of  a  right  by  Federal  authority  to  interfere  with 
slavery  within  State  limits,  referring,  as  it  does, 
the  absolute  control  of  the  subject  in  each  case  to  the 
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State  and  its  people  immediately  interested.  It  is 
proposed  as  a  matter  of  perfectly  free  choice  with 
them.  In  the  annual  message  last  December,  I  thought 
fit  to  say,  "The  Union  must  be  preserved;  and 
hence,  all  indispensable  means  must  be  employed." 
I  said  this,  not  hastily,  but  deliberately.  War  has 
been  made,  and  continues  to  be,  an  indispensable 
means  to  this  end.  A  practical  reacknowledgment 
of  the  national  authority  would  render  the  war  un- 
necessary, and  it  would  at  once  cease.  If,  however, 
resistance  continues,  the  war  must  also  continue  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  incidents  which 
may  attend  and  all  the  ruin  which  may  follow  it. 
Such  as  may  seem  indispensable,  or  may  obviously 
promise  great  efficiency  towards  ending  the  struggle, 
must  and  will  come.1 

To  this  public  recommendation  he  added 
some  cogent  reasons  in  private  letters  to  in- 
fluential persons.  Thus,  three  days  after  his 
message,  he  wrote  to  the  editor  of  "  The  New 
York  Times  "  : 

I  am  grateful  to  the  New  York  journals,  and  not 
less  so  to  "The  Times"  than  to  others,  for  their 
kind  notices  of  the  late  special  message  to  Congress. 
Your  paper,  however,  intimates  that  the  proposi- 
tion, though  well  intentioned,  must  fail  on  the  score 
of  expense.  I  do  hope  you  will  reconsider  this. 
Have  you  noticed  the  facts  that  less  than  one-half 
day's  cost  of  this  war  would  pay  for  all  the  slaves  in 
Delaware,  at  four  hundred  dollars  per  head? — that 
eighty-seven  days'  cost  of  this  war  would  pay  for  all 
in  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri  at  the  same  price?  Were  those 
States  to  take  the  steps,  do  you  doubt  that  it  would 
shorten  the  war  more  than  eighty-seven  days,  and 
thus  be  an  actual  saving  of  expense?  Please  look  at 
these  things,  and  consider  whether  there  should  not 
be  another  article  in  "The  Times."  2 

So  again,  to  Senator  McDougall,  who  was 
opposing  the  scheme  with  considerable  ear- 
nestness in  the  Senate,  he  wrote  privately  on 
March  14 : 

As  to  the  expensiveness  of  the  plan  of  gradual 
emancipation,  with  compensation,  proposed  in  the 
late  message,  please  allow  me  one  or  two  brief  sug- 
gestions. Less  than  one-half  day's  cost  of  the  war 
would  pay  for  all  the  slaves  in  Delaware  at  four  hun- 
dred dollars  per  head.    Thus  : 

All  the  slaves  in  Delaware  by  the  census  of  i860  are ....  1798 

$400 

Cost  of  slaves $719,200 

One  day's  cost  of  the  war $2,000,000 

Again,  less  than  eighty-seven  days'  cost  of  this 
war  would,  at  the  same  price,  pay  for  all  in  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri.    Thus: 

Slaves  in  Delaware 1, 798 

"       "   Maryland 87,188 

"       "  District  of  Columbia 3>i8i 

"       "  Kentucky 225,490 

"       "  Missouri 114,965 

432,622 
$400 

Cost  of  slaves $173,048,800 

Eighty-seven  days'  cost  of  the  war $174,000,000 


Do  you  doubt  that  taking  the  initiatory  ste] 
the  part  of  those  States  and  this  District  would 
shorten  the  war  more  than  eighty-seven  days,  and 
thus  be  an  actual  saving  of  expense?  A  word  as  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  incurring  the  expense.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  a  State  devises  and  adopts 
tern  by  which  the  institution  absolutely  < 
therein  by  a  named  day  —  say  January  1,  1882. 
Then  let  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  such  Stite  by  the 
United  States  be  ascertained  by  taking  from  the  cen- 
sus of  i860  the  number  of  slaves  within  the  State, 
and  multiplying  that  number  by  four  hundred  — 
the  United  States  to  pay  such  sums  to  the  State  in 
twenty  equal  annual  installments,  in  six  per  cent. 
bonds  of  the  United  States.  The  sum  thus  given,  as 
to  time  and  manner,  I  think  would  not  be  half  as 
onerous  as  would  be  an  equal  sum  raised  now  for 
the  indefinite  prosecution  of  the  war ;  but  of  this 
you  can  judge  as  well  as  1.2 

It  was  between  the  dates  of  these  letters  that 
President  Lincoln  made  the  most  important 
personal  effort  to  secure  favorable  action  on 
his  project  of  gradual  abolishment.  At  his 
request  such  members  of  Congress  from  the 
border  slave-States  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
[West]  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  as 
were  present  in  Washington  came  in  a  body 
to  the  Executive  Mansion  on  March  10,  where 
a  somewhat  lengthy  interview  and  discussion 
of  this  subject  ensued,  the  substance  of  which 
was  authentically  reported  by  them.  In  read- 
ing the  account  of  the  interview,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Lincoln  was  addressing  the 
representatives  of  such  slave  States  as  had  re- 
mained loyal,  and  his  phrases  respecting  his 
attitude  and  intention  towards  slavery  were  not 
intended  by  him  to  apply  to  the  States  whose 
persistent  rebellion  had  forfeited  the  consid- 
eration and  rights  which  the  others  could 
justly  claim. 

In  explanation  of  his  message  the  President 
recited  to  the  assembled  border  State  mem- 
bers the  complications  and  embarrassments 
resulting  from  army  operations  among  loyal 
or  partly  loyal  communities,  and  the  irritating 
conflicts  of  opinion  produced  thereby  in  the 
Northern  States.  Disclaiming  any  intention  to 
injure  or  wound  the  loyal  slave  States,  and 
recognizing  that  the  right  of  emancipation  was 
exclusively  under  their  own  control,  he  had 
proposed  this  offer  in  good  faith — not  as  a 
threat,  but  as  the  shortest  and  easiest  wax- 
to  end  the  war  by  eliminating  its  cause  and 
motive. 

He  did  not  ask  an  immediate  answer,  but 
pressed  it  upon  their  serious  consideration,  and 
hoped  that  after  earnest  conference  and  inquiry 
their  views  of  duty  and  the  interests  of  their 
constituents  might  enable  them  to  accept  it 

1  "  Congressional  Globe,"  March  6,  1S02,  page 
1 102. 

2  Unpublished  MS. 
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voluntarily  and  in  the  same  patriotic  spirit  in 
which  it  was  made.1 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  audi- 
tors were  unable  to  give  him  affirmative  replies, 
or  even  remote  encouragement.  Representing 
slaveholding  constituencies,  their  natural  at- 
titude was  one  o\  unyielding  conservatism. 
Their  whole  tone  was  one  ot  doubt,  of  quali- 
fied protest,  and  ot  apprehensive  inquiry.  They 
had  not  tailed  to  note  that  in  his  annual  mes- 
of  December  3.  and  his  special  message 
of  March  6,  lie  had  announced  his  determina- 
tion to  use  all  "  indispensable  means  "  to  pre- 
serve the  Union,  and  had  hinted  that  necessity 
might  force  him  to  employ  extreme  measures; 
and  one  o\  them  asked  pointedly  "  if  the  Pres- 
ident looked  to  any  policy  beyond  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  this  scheme."  His  answer 
was  frank  and  direct.  Mr.  Crisfield  of  Mary- 
land writes : 

The  President  replied  that  he  had  no  designs  be- 
vond  the  action  of  the  States  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject. He  should  lament  their  refusal  to  accept  it, 
but  he  had  no  designs  beyond  their  refusal  of  it. 
.  .  .  Unless  he  was  expelled  by  the  act  of  God  or  the 
Confederate  armies,  he  should  occupy  that  house  for 
three  years,  and  as  long  as  he  remained  there  Mary- 
land had  nothing  to  fear,  either  for  her  institutions  or 
her  interests,  on  the  points  referred  to.2 

The  day  on  which  this  interview  was  held, 
Roscoe  Conkling  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  exact  joint  resolution 
which  the  President  had  recommended  in  his 
message  of  the  6th,  and  debate  on  the  subject 
was  begun.    The  discussion  developed  a  wide 

1  An  extended  quotation  from  the  abstract  of  the 
Presi  lent's  remarks  as  written  out  by  Mr.  Crisfield, 
representative  from  Maryland,  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est :  "  After  the  usual  salutations  and  we  were  seated, 
the  President  said,  in  substance,  that  he  had  invited  us 
to  meet  him  to  have  some  conversation  with  us  in  ex- 
planation of  his  message  of  the  6th  ;  that  since  he  had 
sent  it  in,  several  of  the  gentlemen  then  present  had 

:  him,  but  had  avoided  any  allusion  to  the  mes- 
.  and  he  theretore  inferred  that  the  import  of  the 

ge  had  been  misunderstood,  and  was  regarded 
is  inimical  to  the  interests  we  represented;  and  he 
had  resolved  he  would  talk  with  us,  and  disabuse  our 
minds  of  that  erroneous  opinion.  The  President  then 
in i cut  to  injure  the  interests  or  wound 
the  sensibilities  of  the  slave  States.  On  the  contrary, 
his  purpose  was  to  protect  the  one  and  respect  the 
t  we  were  engaged  in  a  terrible,  wasting, 
and  tedious  war  ;  immense  armies  were  in  the  field, 
and  must  continue  in  the  field  as  long  as  the  war  lasts  ; 
that  these  armies  must,  of  necessity,  be  brought  into 
contact  with  slaves  in  'he  States  we  represented,  and  in 
other  Stat'  dvanced;  that  slaves  would  come  to 

the  camps,  and  continual  irritation  was  kept  up.  That  he 

mstantly  annoyed  by  conflicting  and  antagonis- 
implaints:  on  the  one  side,  a  certain  class  com- 
plained if  the  slave  was  not  protected  by  the  army  — 
re  frequently  found  who,  participating  in 
these  views,  acted  in  a  way  unfriendly  to  the  slave- 
holder ;  on  the  other  hand,  slaveholders  complained 
that  their  rights  were  interfered  with,  their  slaves  in- 
duced to  abscond  and  protected  within  the  lines.   These 


divergence  of  views  among  representatives. 
Moderate  Republicans  generally  supported  the 
resolution;  even  somewhat  extreme  antislavery 
men,  such  as  Lovejoy  in  the  House  and  Sum- 
ner in  the  Senate,  indicated  their  willingness 
to  join  in  the  liberal  compensation  the  Presi- 
dent had  proposed,  if  the  loyal  slave  States 
would  consent  to  relinquish  their  portion  of 
the  disturbing  and  dangerous  evil.  Since  it 
was  not  a  practical  measure,  but  simply  an 
announcement  of  policy,  the  opposition  was 
not  strenuous  ;  a  few  border  State  representa- 
tives and  the  more  obstinate  Democrats  from 
free  States  joined  in  a  somewhat  ill-natured 
dissent.  The  resolution  was  passed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  (yeas,  89;  nays,  31).  The  action 
of  the  Senate  was  very  similar,  though  the 
debate  was  a  little  more  delayed.  The  resolu- 
tion was  passed  in  that  body  April  2  (yeas,  32; 
nays,  10),  and  received  the  President's  signa- 
ture on  the  10th  of  April,  1862. 

By  his  initiative  and  influence  Mr.  Lincoln 
thus  committed  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  of  the  Government  to  the  policy 
of  compensated  emancipation ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  had  his  generous  offer  been  accepted 
by  the  border  States  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  pledge  embodied  in  the  joint  resolution 
would  have  been  promptly  redeemed.  Though 
it  afterwards  turned  out  that  this  action  re- 
mained only  sentimental  and  prospective,  it 
nevertheless  had  no  inconsiderable  effect  in 
bringing  to  pass  a  very  important  practical 
measure. 

In  its  long  contest  for  political  supremacy, 

complaints  were  numerous,  loud,  and  deep ;  were  a 
serious  annoyanceto  him, and  embarrassing  tothe  prog- 
ress of  the  war  ;  that  it  kept  alive  a  spirit  hostile  to  the 
Government  in  the  States  we  represented ;  strength- 
ened the  hopes  of  the  Confederates  that  at  some  day 
the  border  States  would  unite  with  them  and  thus 
tend  to  prolong  the  war  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  if  this 
resolution  should  be  adopted  by  Congress  and  ac- 
cepted by  our  States,  these  causes  of  irritation  and  these 
hopes  would  be  removed,  and  more  would  be  accom- 
plished towards  shortening  the  war  than  could  be 
hoped  from  the  greatest  victory  achieved  by  Union  ar- 
mies. That  he  made  this  proposition  in  good  faith,  and 
desired  it  to  be  accepted,  if  at  all,  voluntarily,  and  in 
the  same  patriotic  spirit  in  which  it  was  made ;  that 
emancipation  was  a  subject  exclusively  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  States,  and  must  be  adopted  or  rejected  by 
each  for  itself;  that  he  did  not  claim,  nor  had  this  Gov- 
ernment, any  right  to  coerce  them  for  that  purpose ; 
that  such  was  no  part  of  his  purpose  in  making  this 
proposition,  and  he  wished  it  to  be  clearly  understood. 
That  he  did  not  expect  us  there  to  be  prepared  to  give 
him  an  answer,  but  he  hoped  we  would  take  the  subject 
into  serious  consideration,  confer  with  one  another, 
and  then  take  such  course  as  we  felt  our  duty  and  the 
interests  of  our  constituents  required  of  us."  There 
followed  after  this  much  informal  discussion,  also  re- 
ported in  brief  by  Mr.  Crisfield,  for  which  there  is  not 
room  in  this  note.  The  whole  will  be  found  in 
McPherson,  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  210  el  seq. 
2  McPherson,  "History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  211. 
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slavery  had  clung  with  unyielding  tenacity  to 
its  foothold  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
it  had  been  the  most  irritating  eyesore  to 
Northern  sentiment.  Whatever  might  be  con- 
ceded to  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty, 
antislavery  men  felt  that  the  peculiar  institu- 
tion had  no  claim  to  the  exclusive  shelter  of 
the  Federal  flag;  on  the  other  hand,  proslavery 
men  saw  that  to  relinquish  this  claim  would  be 
fatal  to  their  determination  to  push  it  to  a  na- 
tional recognition  and  existence.  Hence  the 
abolition  or  the  maintenance  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  become  a  frequent 
issue  in  party  politics.  The  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  was  indeed  effected  in 
the  great  compromise  of  1850;  but  this  conces- 
sion was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
proslavery  gains  of  that  political  bargain,  and 
since  then  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself  in  this 
central  Federal  jurisdiction  seemed  to  have 
become  impossible  until  rebellion  provoked  the 
change.  Under  the  new  conditions  antislavery 
zeal  was  pushing  its  lance  into  every  joint  of 
the  monster's  armor,  and  this  vulnerable  point 
was  not  overlooked.  The  Constitution  placed 
the  District  of  Columbia  exclusively  under  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  and  by  their  rebellious 
withdrawal  from  their  seats  in  the  two  houses 
the  Southern  members  and  senators  had  volun- 
tarily surrendered  this  citadel  of  their  propa- 
gandism. 

President  Lincoln  had  not  specifically  rec- 
ommended abolishment  in  the  District  in  his 
annual  message ;  but  he  had  introduced  a  bill 
for  such  a  purpose  when  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1849,  and  it  was  well  known  that 
his  views  had  undergone  no  change.  Later 
on,  the  already  recited  special  message  of 
March  6  embraced  the  subject  in  its  larger 
aspects  and  recommendations.  Thus,  with  per- 
fect knowledge  that  it  would  receive  executive 
sanction,  the  House  on  April  1 1  (yeas,  92 ; 
nays,  38)  and  the  Senate  on  April  3  (yeas,  29 ; 
nays,  14)  passed  an  act  of  immediate  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  compensation  to  the  owners,  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  a  commission,  the  whole  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  aggregate  of  $300  per  slave.  The  act 
also  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000  for 
expenses  of  voluntary  emigration  to  Hayti  or 
Liberia. 

President  Lincoln  signed  the  act  on  the  16th 
of  April,  and  in  his  short  message  of  approval 
said: 

I  have  never  doubted  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District ; 
and  I  have  ever  desired  to  see  the  National  capital 
freed  from  the  institution  in  some  satisfactory  way. 
Hence  there  has  never  been  in  my  mind  any  ques- 
tion upon  the  subject  except  the  one  of  expediency, 
arising  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances.  ...  I 
Vol.  XXXVII.— 39. 


am  gratified  that  the  two  principles  of  compensation 
and  colonization  are  both  recognized  and  practically 
applied  in  the  act.1 

Certain  omissions  in  the  law,  which  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out,  were  remedied  by  supplement- 
ary enactments,  which  among  other  safeguards 
and  provisions  added  to  the  boon  of  freedom 
the  privilege  of  education  by  opening  public 
schools  to  colored  children. 


SIGNS    OF    THE    TIMES. 

Before  enough  time  had  elapsed  to  judge 
of  the  probable  effect  of  Lincoln's  offer  of 
compensation  to  the  border  States,  a  new 
incident  occurred  which  further  complicated 
the  President's  dealings  with  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. About  the  middle  of  May  he  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  from  the  newspapers  that 
General  David  Hunter,  whom  he  had  recently 
sent  to  command  the  Department  of  the  South, 
had  issued  an  order  of  military  emancipation. 
Reciting  that  the  Department  of  the  South 
was  under  martial  law,  the  order  declared, 
"  Slavery  and  martial  law  in  a  free  country 
are  altogether  incompatible.  The  persons  in 
these  three  States  —  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
South  Carolina  —  heretofore  held  as  slaves 
are  therefore  declared  free." 

So  far  as  can  be  judged,  General  Hunter 
was  moved  to  this  step  by  what  seemed  to 
him  the  requirements  of  his  new  surroundings 
and  the  simple  dictates  of  natural  justice.  He 
was  a  warm  personal  and  political  friend  of 
President  Lincoln,  was  entirely  free  from  mo- 
tives of  selfish  ambition,  and  was  not  a  man 
who  would  suffer  himself  to  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  a  political  combination.  Of  strong 
antislavery  convictions,  his  duty  as  a  soldier  in 
the  service  of  the  Union  was  as  single-hearted 
and  as  sacred  as  that  of  a  crusader  sent  to  res- 
cue the  Holy  Sepulcher  from  the  Infidel.  In 
his  eyes  rebellion  and  slavery  were  intertwined 
abominations  to  be  struck  and  conquered 
simultaneously. 

When  he  took  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  South  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
new  conditions.  The  capture  of  Port  Royal  in 
the  preceding  November  had  been  followed 
by  the  flight  of  the  whole  white  population, 
leaving  the  entire  coast  from  North  Edisto 
River  to  Warsaw  Sound,  a  distance  of  sixty  or 
seventy  miles,  in  the  hands  of  the  captors.  This 
was  the  region  of  the  famous  sea  island  cotton 
plantations,  in  which  the  slaves  outnumbered 
the  whites  nearly  five  to  one.  In  their  sudden 
flight  the  whites  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  slaves  as  well  as  their  homes,  and  a  large 
negro  population  thus  fell  immediately  to  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  Union  arm}-. 
1  "  Congressional  Globe,"  April  16,  1S62. 
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The  exorcise  oi  common  humanity  forced 
the  military  administration  o(  the  department 
ad  mere  warlike  objects.  The  commander, 
v        era!    Thomas  W.  Sherman,  issued  an  ad- 
white  inhabitants,  inviting  them 
turn  and  reoccupy  their  lands  and  homes, 
and  continue  their  peaceful  vocations  under 
ces  and  protection  of  the  Government 
e   United  States.    Except  in  a  very  few 
rices  the  friendly  invitation  was  defiantly 
.  1.    They  not  only  preferred  ruin  and  exile, 
lid  such  mischief  as  lay  in  their  power  by 
ordering  their  cotton  to  be  burned  1  and  cir- 
culating among  the  blacks  the  statement  that 
the  Yankees  would  seize  them, send  them  away, 
sell  them  into  slavery  in  Cuba.    Such  was 
the  distrust  excited  by  the  falsehood,  that  a 
month   after  the  capture   of  Port  Royal  but 
about  320  blacks  had  ventured  into  Sherman's 
camps :  nearly  all  these  were  decrepit,  or  were 
women  and  children,  there  being  only  sixty 
able-bodied  men  among  them.2 

For  the  present  the  slaves  made  most  of 
their  abrupt  holiday.  But  their  scanty  clothing 
wore  out,  the  small  stock  of  provisions  on 
the  plantations  was  exhausted.  At  the  time 
of  their  masters'  flight  much  of  the  cotton 
crop  was  still  in  the  fields.  In  the  increasing 
demand  for  this  product  it  became  an  object 
for  the  Government  to  collect  and  preserve 
what  was  left;  and  this  work,  begun  under  the 
joint  orders  of  the  War  and  Treasury  depart- 
ments, set  on  foot  the  first  organization  of  the 
red  population  for  labor  and  government. 
Military  orders  divided  the  country  into  dis- 
tri<  ts,  with  agents  to  superintend  the  plantations, 
to  enroll  and  organize  the  blacks  into  working 
parties,  to  furnish  them  necessary  food  and 
clothing,  and  to  pay  them  for  their  labor. 

Private  philanthropy  also  gave  timely  and 
valuable  assistance.    Relief  societies,  organized 
in   Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  col- 
lected funds  and  employed  teachers,  some  fifty 
of  whom  reached  Beaufort  the  9th  of  March, 
.   and   began   a   much-needed   work   of 
combined  encouragement,  guardianship,  and 
instruction,  thus  replacing  the  elements  of  so- 
cial government  which  the  slaves  had  lost  by 
the  withdrawal  of  their  masters  and  mistresses. 
The  control  of  the  captured  and  abandoned 
:i  and  other  property  fell  to  the  Treasury 
rtment,  and  in  this  connection  Secretary 
e,  at  the  President's  request,  gave  the  edu- 
oal   enterprise   his  official   sanction  and 
supervision;  later  on,  the  War  Department  as- 
sumed and  continued  the  work.     Compelled 

1  War  Records. 

2  T.  VV.  Sherman  to  Thomas,  Dec.    15,  1861.    War 
Records. 

3  T.  W.  Sherman  to  Adjutant-General,  Feb.  9,  1862. 
War  Record  •>. 


from  the  first  to  rely  upon  "  contrabands  "  for 
information  and  assistance,  and  to  a  large 
extent  for  military  labor,  it  gave  them  in  re- 
turn not  only  wages  for  the  actual  service  per- 
formed, but  necessary  food  and  shelter  for  the 
destitute,  and  with  the  return  of  the  spring 
season  furnished  them,  so  far  as  possible,  seed 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  and  encouraged 
them  to  renew  their  accustomed  labor  in  the 
gardens  and  fields  of  the  abandoned  planta- 
tions, in  order  to  provide  for,  or  at  least  con- 
tribute to,  their  own  maintenance.  Under  this 
treatment  confidence  was  quickly  established. 
In  two  months  the  number  of  blacks  within  the 
Union  lines  increased  from  320  to  over  9000.3 

When  General  Hunter  took  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  South,  this  industrial 
and  educational  organization  of  the  blacks 
was  just  beginning.  Military  usefulness  was 
of  the  first  importance  in  his  eyes,  particularly 
as  his  forces  were  insufficient  for  offensive 
movement.  It  was  not  unnatural  that,  seeing 
the  large  colored  population  within  his  lines, 
much  of  it  unemployed,  his  thoughts  should 
turn  to  the  idea  of  organizing,  arming,  and 
training  regiments  of  colored  soldiers ;  and  as- 
suming that  the  instructions  of  the  War  De- 
partment conferred  the  necessary  authority,  he 
began  the  experiment  without  delay.  It  was 
amid  all  these  conditions,  which  at  that  time 
did  not  exist  elsewhere,  that  General  Hunter 
issued  the  already  recited  order  announcing 
that  slavery  and  martial  law  were  incompatible, 
and  declaring  free'all  slaves  in  his  department. 
The  presence  of  the  Union  army  had  visibly 
created  a  new  order  of  things,  and  he  doubtless 
felt  it  a  simple  duty  to  proclaim  officially  what 
practically  had  come  to  pass. 

The  mails  from  the  Department  of  the  South 
could  only  come  by  sea;  hence  a  week  elapsed 
after  the  promulgation  of  Hunter's  order  before 
knowledge  of  it  came  to  the  President  through 
its  publication  in  the  New  York  newspapers. 
The  usual  acrimonious  comments  immediately 
followed :  radicals  approved  it,  Democrats  and 
conservatives  denounced  it;  and  the  President 
was  assailed  for  inaction  on  the  one  hand  and 
for  treachery  on  the  other.  Lincoln's  own 
judgment  of  the  act  was  definite  and  prompt. 
"  No  commanding  general  shall  do  such  a 
thing,  upon  my  responsibility,  without  consult- 
ing me,"  he  wrote  in  answer  to  a  note  from 
Chase,  who  wished  the  order  to  stand. 

Three  days  later  (May  19,  1862)  the  Pres- 
ident published  a  proclamation  reciting  that 
the  Government  had  no  knowledge  or  part  in 
the  issuing  of  Hunter's  order  of  emancipation, 
that  neither  Hunter  nor  any  other  person  had 
been  authorized  to  declare  free  the  slaves  of 
any  State,  and  that  his  order  in  that  respect 
was  altogether  void.  The  President  continued : 
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I  further  make  it  known  that  whether  it  be  com- 
petent for  me,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  to  declare  the  slaves  of  any  State  or  States 
free,  and  whether  at  any  time,  in  any  case  it  shall 
have  become  a  necessity  indispensable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Government  to  exercise  such  supposed 
power,  are  questions  which,  under  my  responsibility, 
I  reserve  to  myself,  and  which  I  cannot  feel  justified 
in  leaving  to  the  decision  of  commanders  in  the  field. 
These  are  totally  different  questions  from  those  of 
police  regulations  in  armies  and  camps. 

While  the  President  thus  drew  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  limited  authority  of  com- 
manders in  the  field  and  the  full  reservoir  of 
executive  powers  in  his  own  hands,  for  future 
contingencies,  he  utilized  the  occasion  for  a 
forcible  admonition  to  the  border  slave-States. 
Reminding  them  that  he  by  recommendation, 
and  Congress  by  joint  resolution,  had  made 
them  a  formal  tender  and  pledge  of  payment 
for  their  slaves  if  they  would  voluntarily  abol- 
ish the  institution,  he  counseled  them  in  words 
of  parental  wisdom  and  affection  not  to  neglect 
tnis  opportunity  of  financial  security  to  them- 
selves and  patriotic  benefit  to  their  country. 
He  said : 

To  the  people  of  those  States  I  now  earnestly  ap- 
peal. I  do  not  argue;  I  beseech  you  to  make  the 
arguments  for  yourselves.  You  cannot,  if  you  would, 
be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  I  beg  of  you 
a  calm  and  enlarged  consideration  of  them,  ranging, 
if  it  may  be,  far  above  personal  and  partisan  politics. 
This  proposal  makes  common  cause  for  a  common 
object,  casting  no  reproaches  upon  any.  It  acts  not 
the  Pharisee.  The  changes  it  contemplates  would 
come  gently  as  the  dews  of  heaven  —  not  rending 
or  wrecking  anything.  Will  you  not  embrace  it? 
So  much  good  has  not  been  done  by  one  effort  in 
all  past  times  as,  in  the  providence  of  God,  it  is 
now  your  high  privilege  to  do.  May  the  vast  future 
not  have  to  lament  that  you  have  neglected  it.1 

The  "  signs  of  the  times  "  were  indeed  mul- 
tiplying to  a  degree  that  ought  to  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  border  States,  even 
without  the  pointing  finger  of  the  President. 
How  far  the  presence  of  the  Confederate  ar- 
mies, embodying  a  compact  proslavery  sen- 
timent, had  up  to  that  time  interfered  locally 
with  the  relations  of  master  and  slave  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing ;  we  do  know  that 
before  the  end  of  the  rebellion  the  conditions 
of  war — military  necessity — brought  even  the 
rebel  Government  and  the  unconquered  slave 
communities  to  the  verge  of  emancipation  and 
the  general  military  employment  of  the  blacks. 
But  Northern  armies,  embodying  a  compact 
antislavery  sentiment,  stationed  or  moving  in 
slave  communities,  acted  on  the  "  institution  " 
as  a  disturbing,  relaxing,  and  disintegrating 
force,  constant  in  operation,  which  no  vigilance 

1  Proclamation,  May  19,  1862. 

2  The  first  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress 


could  shut  out  and  no  regulations  could 
edy.  Whether  in  Kentucky  or  Virginia, 
souri  or  Mississippi,  the  slave  gave  the  Union 

soldiers  his  sympathy  and  his  help;  while  for 
services  rendered,  and  still  more  for  services 
expected,  the  soldiers  returned  friendship  and 
protection,  finding  no  end  of  pretexts  to  evade 
any  general  orders  to  the  contrary. 

From  the  army  this  feeling  communicated 
itself  sometimes  directly  to  Congress,  sometimes 
to  the  soldier's  Northern  home,  from  which  it 
was  in  turn  reflected  upon  that  body.  The 
antislavery  feeling  at  the  North,  excited  by 
the  ten-years'  political  contention,  intensified 
by  the  outbreak  of  rebellion,  was  thus  fed  and 
stimulated,  and  grew  with  every  day's  duration 
of  the  war.  Conservative  opinion  could  not 
defend  a  system  that  had  wrought  the  convul- 
sion and  disaster  through  which  the  nation 
was  struggling.  Radical  opinion  lost  no  op- 
portunity to  denounce  it  and  attack  its  vulner- 
able points. 

Of  the  operations  of  this  sentiment  the  de- 
bates and  enactments  of  Congress  afford  an 
approximate  measure.  During  the  long  session 
from  December  2,  1861,  to  July  17,  1862,  the 
subject  seemed  to  touch  every  topic  at  some 
point,while  the  affirmative  propositions  of  which 
slavery  was  the  central  and  vital  object  were 
of  themselves  sufficiently  numerous  to  absorb 
a  large  share  of  the  discussions.  Leaving  out 
of  view  the  many  resolutions  and  bills  which 
received  only  passing  attention,  or  which  were 
at  once  rejected,  this  second  session2  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Congress  perfected  and  en- 
acted a  series  of  antislavery  measures  which 
amounted  to  a  complete  reversal  of  the  policy 
of  the  General  Government.  At  the  date  of  the 
President's  proclamation  quoted  above  calling 
attention  to  the  "  signs  of  the  times,"  only  a 
portion  of  these  measures  had  reached  final  en- 
actment; but  the  drift  and  portent  of  their 
coming  was  unmistakable.  In  the  restricted 
limits  of  these  pages  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
them  in  review  separately  or  chronologically : 
nor  does  the  date  of  their  passage  and  ap- 
proval always  indicate  the  relation  in  which 
they  engrossed  the  attention  of  Congress.  The 
consideration  of  the  general  subject  was,  we 
may  almost  say,  continuous,  and  the  reader 
will  obtain  a  better  idea  of  their  cumulative 
force  and  value  from  a  generalized  abstract. 
showing  the  importance  and  scope  of  the  sev- 
eral acts  and  sections  as  related  to  each  other. 

First  One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  dis- 
cussion arose  upon  the  constantly  recurring 
question  of  returning  to  slave-owners  such  run- 
aways as  sought  the  protection  of  the  Union 
camps,  and  regarding  which  various  command- 
was  the  special  session  held  in  July  and  August,  1S01. 
under  President  Lincoln's  proclamation. 
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a   ed  such  different  and  contradic- 
rders.   It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
adent  left  his  officers  full  discretion  on  this 
se  it  fell  properly  within .the  neces- 
3   of  camp  and  police  regulations.    The 
somewhat  harsh  and  arbitrary  order  No.  3,  is- 
sued by  General  Halleckin  Missouri, provoked 
widespread    comment    and  indignation;    and 
gh  the  general  insisted  that  the  spirit  of 
rder  was  purely  military,  and  not  political, 
it  undoubtedly  hastened  and  intensified  con- 
:  action.    By  an  act  approved  March 
1  ;.  1862,  a  new  article  of  war  was  added  to 
the  army  regulations,  which  enjoined,  under 
usual  penalties,  that  "  All  officers  or  persons 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
-  are  prohibited  from  employing  any  of 
the  forces  under  their  respective  commands  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  fugitives  from  service 
or  labor  who  may  have  escaped,"  etc.    Later, 
ion  10  of  the  Confiscation  Act 1  was  virtu- 
ally an  amendment  of  the  fugitive-slave  law; 
providing  that  the  claimant  might  not  use  its 
authority  until  he  had  taken  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  prohibiting  any  person  in  the  army 
or  navy  from  surrendering  a  fugitive  slave,  or 
presuming  to  decide  the  validity  of  the  owner's 
claim. 

Second.   Xo  less  to  fulfill  the  dictates  of  pro- 
priety and  justice  than  for  its  salutary  influence 
on  the  opinion  of  foreign  nations,  the  annual 
age  of  the  President  had  recommended 
a  recognition  of  the  independence  and  sover- 
eignty of  Hayti  and  Liberia,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  diplomatic  representatives  to   those 
new  states.    This  was  duly  authorized  by  an 
act  approved  June  5,  1862.     Similar  reasons 
also  secured  the  passage  of  "An  act  to  carry 
into    effect   the    treaty   between    the    United 
States  and  her  Britannic  Majesty  for  the  sup- 
ion  of  the  African  slave-trade,"  approved 
July  1 1,  1862.  That  this  action  betokened  more 
than  mere  hollow  profession  and  sentiment  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  under  the  prosecution 
of  the  Government,  the  slave-trader  Nathaniel 
1'.  Gordon  was  convicted  and  hanged  in  New 
York  on  the  2Tst  of  February,  1862,  this  being 
the  first  execution  for  this  offense  under  the 
nited  States,  after  their  enforce- 
ment had  been  neglected  and  their  extreme 
Ity  defied   for  forty  years. 
'///tit/.  'J  he  third   marked   feature   of  con- 
!     antislavery    enactment    was    one 
riod  of  peace,  would  have  signal- 
ized the  culmination  of  a  great  party  triumph 
and  taken  its  place  as  a  distinctive  political 
landmark.    Xow,  however,  in  the  clash  and 
turmoil  of  war  it  was  disposed  of,  not  so  much 
in  the  light  of  a  present  party  conquest,  as  the 
simple  necessary  registration  of  accomplished 
1  Approved  July  17,  1862. 


facts,  wrought  beyond  recall  by  passing  events, 
recognized  by  public  opinion,  and  requiring 
only  the  formality  of  parliamentary  attestation. 
Its  title  was,  "  An  act  to  secure  freedom  to  all 
persons  within  territories  of  the  United  States," 
approved  June  19,  1862.  This  was  the  reali- 
zation of  the  purpose  which  had  called  the 
Republican  party  into  being,  namely,  the  res- 
toration of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  its  ex- 
tension and  application  to  all  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  logical  result  the  re- 
jection and  condemnation  of  the  proslavery 
doctrines  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  de- 
mand for  a  congressional  slave  code,  and  the 
subversive  "property  theory""  of  Jefferson 
Davis.  These  were  the  issues  which  had  caused 
the  six-years'  political  contention  between  the 
North  and  the  South;  and  upon  its  defeat  at 
the  ballot-box  by  the  election  of  President 
Lincoln,  the  South  had  appealed  to  the  sword. 

Fourth.  Still  advancing  another  step  in  the 
prevalent  antislavery  progress,  we  come  to  the 
policy  of  compensated  emancipation  so  stren- 
uously urged  by  the  President.  Action  on  this 
point  has  already  been  described,  namely,  the 
joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  April 
10,  1862,  virtually  pledging  the  aid  of  the 
Government  to  any  State  which  would  adopt 
it,  and  the  act,  approved  April  16,  1862,  with 
its  amendments,  actually  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  compensation  to 
owners.  The  earnestness  of  Congress  in  this 
reform  is  marked  by  the  additional  step  that 
under  acts  approved  May  21  and  July  n, 
1862,  certain  provisions  were  made  for  the 
education  of  colored  children  in  the  cities 
of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  District  of 
Columbia. 

Fifth.  By  far  the  most  important  of  all  the 
antislavery  laws  of  this  period,  both  in  scope 
and  purpose,  was  a  new  Confiscation  Act,  per- 
fected after  much  deliberation,  passed  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent July  17,  1862.  The  act  of  August  6, 
1 86 1,  only  went  to  the  extent  of  making  free 
the  slaves  actually  employed  in  rebel  military 
service.  The  new  law  undertook  to  deal  more 
generally  with  the  subject,  and  indeed  extended 
its  provisions  somewhat  beyond  the  mere  idea 
of  confiscation.  While  other  subjects  were  in- 
cluded, its  spirit  and  object  would  have  been 
better  expressed  by  the  title  of  "An  act  to  de- 
stroy slavery  under  the  powers  of  war."  In  ad- 
dition to  other  and  usual  penalties  for  treason 
or  rebellion,  it  declared  that  slaves  of  persons 
guilty  and  convicted  of  these  crimes  should  be 
made  free  ;  that  slaves  of  rebels  escaping  and 
taking  refuge  within  the  army  lines,  slaves 
captured  from  rebels  or  deserted  by  them  and 
coming  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  slaves  of  rebels  found  in 
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any  place  occupied  by  rebel  forces  and  after-    stantial  objection,  in  this.    It  is  startling  to  say  that 
wards  occupied  by  the  Union  army,  should  all    Congress  can  free  a  slave  within  a  State,  and  yet  if 


be  deemed  captives  of  war  and  be  forever  free. 
Sixth.  Coupled  with  the  foregoing  sweeping 
provisions,  intended  to  destroy  title  in  slave 
property  as  a  punishment  for  treason  and  re- 
bellion, were  other  provisions,  which,  under 
guarded  phraseology,  looked  to  the  active  or- 
ganized employment  of  slaves  as  a  substantial 
military  force  —  which  military  service  should 
in  its  turn  also,  in  specified  cases,  work  en- 
franchisement from  bondage.  Thus,  in  certain 
amendments  of  the  militia  laws1  it  was  enacted 
that  the  President  might  enroll  and  employ 
contrabands  in  such  camp  labor  or  military 
service  as  they  were  fitted  for,  and  that  their 
wives,  mothers,  and  children,  if  they  belonged 
to  armed  rebels,  should  become  free  by  vir- 
tue of  such  service.  Section  1 1  of  the  Con- 
fiscation Act,  however,  conferred  a  still  broader 
authority  upon  the  Government  for  this  object. 
It  provided: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized to  employ  as  many  persons  of  African 
descent  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
suppression  of  this  rebellion,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  may  organize  and  use  them  in  such  manner  as 
he  may  judge  best  for  the  public  welfare. 

This  section  allowed  a  latitude  of  construc- 
tion which  permitted  the  organization  of  a  few 
of  the  earliest  regiments  of  colored  soldiers. 

In  tracing  the  antislavery  policy  of  Presi- 


it  were  said  the  ownership  oi  the  I  first 

been  transferred  to  the  nation,  and  thai 
had  then  liberated  him,  the  difficulty  would  at  once 
vanish.  And  this  is  the  real  case.  The  traitor 
against  the  General  Government  forfeits  his  slave  at 
least  as  justly  as  he  does  any  other  property  ;  and 
he  forfeits  both  to  the  Government  against  which 
he  offends.  The  Government,  so  far  as  there  can 
be  ownership,  thus  owns  the  forfeited  slaves,  and  the 
question  for  Congress  in  regard  to  them  is,  ''Shall 
they  be  made  free  or  be  sold  to  new  masters  ?  "  I 
perceive  no  objection  to  Congress  deciding  in  ad- 
vance that  they  shall  be  free.  To  the  high  honor 
of  Kentucky,  as  I  am  informed,  she  has  been  the 
owner  of  some  slaves  by  escheat,  and  has  sold  none, 
but  liberated  all.  I  hope  the  same  is  true  of  some 
other  States.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
physically  possible  for  the  Geneial  Government  to 
return  persons  so  circumstanced  to  actual  slavery. 
I  believe  there  would  be  physical  resistance  to  it 
which  could  neither  be  turned  aside  by  argument 
nor  driven  away  by  force.  In  this  view  I  have  no 
objection  to  this  feature  of  the  bill.  .  .  .  The 
eleventh  section  simply  assumes  to  confer  discretion- 
ary power  upon  the  Executive.  Without  the  law.  I 
have  no  hesitation  to  go  as  far  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated as  I  may  at  any  time  deem  expedient.  And 
I  am  ready  to  say  now,  I  think  it  is  proper  for  our 
military  commanders  to  employ,  as  laborers,  as  many 
persons  of  African  descent  as  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage.2 

The  number  and  variety  of  antislavery  pro- 
visions cited  above  show  how  vulnerable  was 
the  peculiar  institution  in  a  state  of  war,  and 


dent  Lincoln,  his  opinions  upon  some  of  the  demonstrate  again  the  folly  and  madness  of 
prominent  features  of  these  laws  become  of  the  slaveholders'  appeal  to  arms.  All  the  pen- 
special  interest.  He  followed  the  discussion  alties  therein  prescribed  were  clearly  justi- 
and  perfecting  of  the  Confiscation  Act  with  fiable  by  the  war  powers  of  the  nation  and 
careful  attention,  and  as  it  neared  its  passage  sustained  by  military  necessity.  So  far  the  laws 
prepared  a  veto  message,  pointing  out  several  had  not  touched  a  single  right  of  a  loyal  slave- 
serious  defects,  which  Congress  hastily  reme-  holder  in  a  slave  State,  either  within  or  with- 
died  in  anticipation  by  an  explanatory  joint  out  the  territory  held  by  Confederate  arms; 
resolution.  When  the  bill  and  resolution  were  but  day  by  day  it  became  manifest  that  the 
submitted  to  him  he  signed  both,  as  being  sub-  whole  slave  system  was  so  ramified  and  inter- 
stantially  a  single  act,  and,  to  place  himself  twined  with  political  and  social  conditions  in 
right  upon  the  record,  transmitted  with  his  slave  States,  both  loyal  and  disloyal,  that  it 
notice  of  approval  a  copy  of  the  draft  of  his  must  eventually  stand  or  fall  in  mass.  In  short, 
intended  veto  message.  The  constitutional  the  proof  was  more  absolute  in  war  than  in 
objection  and  the  imperfections  of  detail  in  the  peace  that  slavery  was  purely  the  creature  of 
original  bill  do  not  require  mention  here,  but  positive  law  in  theory,  and  of  universal  police 
his  views  on  emancipation  and  military  em-  regulations  unremittingly  enforced  in  practice. 


ployment  of  slaves  may  not  be  omitted. 

There  is  much  in  the  bill  to  which  I  perceive  no 
objection.  It  is  wholly  prospective  ;  and  it  touches 
neither  person  nor  property  of  any  loyal  citizen,  in 
which  particular  it  is  just  and  proper.  .  .  .  It  is 
also  provided  that  the  slaves  of  persons  convicted 
under  these  sections  shall  be  free.  I  think  there  is 
an  unfortunate  form  of  expression,  rather  than  a  sub- 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  discussion 
and  enactment  of  these  measures  proceeded 
without  decided  opposition.  The  three  tac- 
tions of  which  Congress  was  composed  main- 
tained the  same  relative  position  on  these  topics 
that  they  had  occupied  since  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion.  The  bulk  of  the  resistance 
was  furnished  by  the  Democratic  members. 


1  An  act  to  amend  the  act  calling  forth  the  militia  to     the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes, 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,     approved  July  17,  1862,  sections  12  and  1 ;. 
and  repel  invasions,  approved  February  28,  1795,  and         -  Senate  Journal,  July  17,  1S62,  pp.  872,  873. 
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who,  while  as  a  rule  they  condemned  the  re- 
bellion, reiterated  their  previous  accusations 
that  the  Republican  party  had  provoked  it. 
Now  again  at  every  antislavery  proposition, 
no  matter  how  necessary  or  justifiable,  they 
charged  that  it  was  a  violation  of  express  or 
implied  political  faith,  and  a  stumbling-block  to 
iciliation,  which,  against  the  plainest  evi- 
hey  assumed  to  be  still  possible.  In  a 
hopeless  minority,  and  with  no  chance  to  affect 
legislation  affirmatively  even  by  indirection, 
they  yet  maintained  the  attitude  of  an  ill-na- 
tured opposition,  yielding  assent  only  to  the 
ss  ry  war  measures,  while  with  so- 
phistical and  irritating  criticism  they  were  in- 
dustriously undermining  public  confidence  in 
the  President  and  his  adherents  by  every  party 
and  parliamentary  device  they  could  invent. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  action  of  the 
Democrats  in  Congress,  in  addition  to  its  other 
pernicious  effects,  served  to  render  the  border- 
State  delegations  more  stubborn  and  intractable 
against  making  any  concessions  towards  the  lib- 
eral and  reformatory  policy  which  President 
Lincoln  so  strongly  urged.  The  statesmen  and 
politicians  of  the  border  slave-States  were  quick 
enough  to  perceive  the  danger  to  their  whole 
slave  system,  but  not  resolute  enough  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  and  endure  its  removal,  and  ac- 
cept a  money  equivalent  in  exchange.  Against 
evidence  and  conviction  they  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  idea  that  the  war  ought  to  be  prosecuted 
without  damage  to  slavery;  and  their  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  in  Congress,  with  a 
very  few  brave  exceptions,  resisted  from  first 
to  last  all  antislavery  enactments.  We  may 
admit  that  in  this  course  they  represented  truly 
the  majority  feeling  and  will  of  their  several 
constituencies;  but  such  an  admission  is  fatal 
to  any  claim  on  their  part  to  political  foresight 
or  leadership.  Indeed,  one  of  the  noticeable 
and  lamentable  features  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  rebellion  was  the  sudden  loss  of  power 
among  border-State  leaders,  both  at  home 
and  in  Congress.  We  can  now  see  that  their 
weakness  resulted  unavoidably  from  their  de- 
ion.  During  the  secession  stage 
only  ventured  to  act  defensively  against 
that  initial  heresy,  and  as  a  rule  the  offensive 
and  unscrupulous  conspirators  kept  the  advan- 
.  e  initiative.  Now  in  the  new 
stage  of  antislavery  reaction  they  were  again 
merely  on  the  defensive  and  under  the  disad- 
vantage which  that  attitude  always  brings  with 
it.  Jn  Congress,  as  a  faction,  they  were  sadly 
diminished  in  numbers  and  shorn  of  personal 
prestige.  They  could  count  only  a  single  con- 
spicuous representative  —  the  venerable  John 
J.  Crittenden;  but  burdened  with  the  weight 
of  years,  and  hedged  by  the  tangles  and  pitfalls 
of  his  conservative  obligations,  he  was  timid, 


spiritless,  despondent.  The  record  of  the  bor- 
der-State delegations,  therefore,  during  this 
strong  antislavery  movement  of  congressional 
enactment  is  simply  one  of  protests,  excuses, 
appeals,  and  direful  prophecies. 

Against  them  the  positive  affirmative  prog- 
ress of  antislavery  sentiment  gathered  force 
and  volume  from  every  quarter.  Whatever 
the  momentary  or  individual  outcry,"  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  every  antislavery  speech, 
resolution,  vote,  or  law  received  quick  sustain- 
ing acceptance  from  public  sentiment  in  the 
North  and  from  the  fighting  Union  armies  in 
the  South.  The  Republican  majority  in  Con- 
gress noted  and  responded  to  these  symptoms 
of  approval,  and  the  radical  leaders  in  that 
body  were  constantly  prompted  by  them  to 
more  advanced  demands  and  votes.  Anti- 
slavery  opinion  in  Congress  not  only  had  the 
advantage  of  overpowering  numbers,  but  also 
of  conspicuous  ability.  A  high  average  talent 
marked  the  Republican  membership,  which,  as 
a  rule,  spoke  and  voted  for  the  before-men- 
tioned antislavery  measures ;  while  among 
those  whose  zeal  gave  them  especial  promi- 
nence in  these  debates,  the  names  of  Charles 
Sumner  in  the  Senate  and  of  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens and  Owen  Lovejoy  in  the  House  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  show  what  high  quali- 
ties of  zeal  and  talent  pursued  the  peculiar  in- 
stitution with  unrelenting  warfare. 

To  the  rebellious  South,  to  the  loyal  popu- 
lation of  the  border  slave-States,  and  to  the 
extreme  conservatism  of  the  North,  particularly 
that  faction  represented  by  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  President  Lincoln's  proposal 
of  gradual  compensated  abolishment  doubtless 
seemed  a  remarkable  if  not  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation upon  the  practical  politics  of  half  a 
century.  But  this  conservatism  failed  to  com- 
prehend the  mighty  sweep  and  power  of  the 
revolution  of  opinion  which  slavery  had  put  in 
motion  by  its  needless  appeal  to  arms.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  President  stood  sagaciously  mid- 
way between  headlong  reform  and  blind  reac- 
tion. His  steady,  cautious  direction  and  control 
of  the  average  public  sentiment  of  the  country 
alike  held  back  rash  experiment  and  spurred 
lagging  opinion.  Congress,  with  a  strong  Re- 
publican majority  in  both  branches,  was  stirred 
by  hot  debate  on  the  new  issues.  The  indirect 
influence  of  the  Executive  was  much  greater 
than  in  times  of  peace :  a  reckless  President 
could  have  done  infinite  damage  to  the  deli- 
cate structure  of  constitutional  government. 
As  it  was,  antislavery  resentment  was  restrained 
and  confined  to  such  changes  of  legislation  as 
were  plainly  necessary  to  vindicate  the  Consti- 
tution, laws,  and  traditions  which  the  rebellion 
had  wantonly  violated;  but  these  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  pointed  to  mark  a  pro- 
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found  transformation  of  public  policy  in  little 
more  than  a  year.  Under  the  occasion  and  spur 
which  the  rebellion  furnished,  a  twelvemonth 
wrought  that  which  had  not  been  dreamed  of 
in  a  decade,  or  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  scarcely  possible  to  achieve  in  a  century. 
Four  months  had  now  elapsed  since  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  proposed  and  Congress  sanctioned 
the  policy  of  compensated  emancipation  in  the 
border  slave-States.  Except  in  its  indirect  in- 
fluence upon  public  opinion,  no  definite  result 
had  as  yet  attended  the  proposal.  Great  fluc- 
tuations had  occurred  in  the  war  and  great 
strides  had  been  made  in  legislation ;  but  the 
tendency  so  far  had  been  rather  to  complicate 
than  simplify  the  political  situation,  to  exas- 
perate rather  than  appease  contending  factions 
and  conflicting  opinions.  This  condition  of 
things,  while  it  might  have  endured  for  a  while, 
could  not  prolong  itself  indefinitely.  Little  by 
little  the  war  was  draining  the  lifeblood  of  the 
republic.  However  effectually  the  smoke  and 
dust  of  the  conflict  might  shut  the  view  from 
the  general  eye,  or  however  flippantly  small 
politicians  might  hide  the  question  under  the 
heat  and  invective  of  factional  quarrel,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  looking  to  the  future,  saw  that, 
to  replenish  the  waste  of  armies  and  maintain 
a  compact  popular  support,  the  North  must  be 
united  in  a  sentiment  and  policy  affording  a 
plain,  practical  aim  and  solution,  both  political 
and  military.  The  policy  he  decided  upon  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  announcement,  but  the  time 
had  arrived  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  avowal 
and  acceptance.  As  the  next  proper  step  in 
such  a  preparation,  the  President,  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1862,  again  convened  the  border-State 
delegations  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  read 
to  them  the  following  carefully  prepared  second 
appeal  to  accept  compensation  for  slaves  in 
their  respective  States  : 

Gentlemen  :  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
now  near,  I  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  you 
for  several  months.  Believing  that  you  of  the  border 
States  hold  more  power  for  good  than  any  other 
equal  number  of  members,  I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I 
cannot  justifiably  waive  to  make  this  appeal  to  you. 
I  intend  no  reproach  or  complaint  when  I  assure 
you  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  you  all  had  voted  for 
the  resolution  in  the  gradual  emancipation  message 
of  last  March  the  war  would  now  be  substantially 
ended.  And  the  plan  therein  proposed  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  and  swift  means  of  ending  it.  Let  the 
States  which  are  in  rebellion  see  definitely  and  cer- 
tainly that  in  no  event  will  the  States  you  represent 
ever  join  their  proposed  confederacy,  and  they  can- 
not much  longer  maintain  the  contest.  But  you 
cannot  divest  them  of  their  hope  to  ultimately  have 
you  with  them  so  long  as  you  show  a  determination 
to  perpetuate  the  institution  within  your  own  States. 
Beat  them  at  elections,  as  you  have  overwhelmingly 
done,  and,  nothing  daunted,  they  still  claim  you  as 
their  own.    You  and  I  know  what  the  lever  of  their 


power  is.  Break  that  lever  before  their  faces,  and 
they  can  shake  you  no  more  forever.  Most  of  you 
have  treated  me  with  kindness  and  consideration, 
and  I  trust  you  will  not  now  think  I  improperly 
touch  what  is  exclusively  your  own  when,  for  the 
sake  of  the  whole  country,  I  ask,  "Can  you.  for 
your  States,  do  better  than  to  take  the  coui 
Discarding  punctilios  and  maxims  adapted  to  more 
manageable  times,  and  looking  only  to  the  Ml] 
dentedly  stern  facts  of  our  case,  can  you  do 
in  any  possible  event  ?  You  prefer  that  the  consti- 
tutional relation  of  the  States  to  the  nation  shall  be 
practically  restored  without  disturbance  of  the  insti- 
tution ;  and  if  this  were  done,  my  whole  duty,  in 
this  respect,  under  the  Constitution  and  my  oath  of 
office,  would  be  performed.  But  it  is  not  done,  and 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish  it  by  war.  The  inci- 
dents of  the  war  cannot  be  avoided.  If  the  war 
continues  long,  as  it  must  if  the  object  be  not  sooner 
attained,  the  institution  in  your  States  will  be  ex- 
tinguished by  mere  friction  and  abrasion  —  by  the 
mere  incidents  of  the  war.  It  will  be  gone,  and  you 
will  have  nothing  valuable  in  lieu  of  it.  Much  of 
its  value  is  gone  already.  How  much  better  for  you 
and  for  your  people  to  take  the  step  which  at  once 
shortens  the  war,  and  secures  substantial  compensa- 
tion for  that  which  is  sure  to  be  wholly  lost  in  any 
other  event.  How  much  better  to  thus  save  the 
money  which  else  we  sink  forever  in  the  war.  How 
much  better  to  do  it  while  we  can,  lest  the  war  ere 
long  render  us  pecuniarily  unable  to  do  it.  How 
much  better  for  you  as  seller,  and  the  nation  as 
buyer,  to  sell  out  and  buy  out  that  without  which 
the  war  could  never  have  been,  than  to  sink  both 
the  thing  to  be  sold  and  the  price  of  it  in  cutting 
one  another's  throats.  I  do  not  speak  of  emancipa- 
tion at  once,  but  of  a  decision  at  once  to  emanci- 
pate gradually.  Room  in  South  America  for  coloniza- 
tion can  be  obtained  cheaply  and  in  abundance,  and 
when  numbers  shall  be  large  enough  to  be  company 
and  encouragement  for  one  another,  the  freed  peo- 
ple will  not  be  so  reluctant  to  go. 

I  am  pressed  with  a  difficulty  not  yet  mentioned 
—  one  which  threatens  division  among  those  who, 
united,  are  not  too  strong.  An  instance  of  it  is 
known  to  you.  General  Hunter  is  an  honest  man. 
He  was,  and  I  hope  still  is,  my  friend.  \  valued 
him  none  the  less  for  his  agreeing  with  me  in  the 
general  wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be 
freed.  He  proclaimed  all  men  free  within  certain 
States,  and  I  repudiated  the  proclamation.  He  ex- 
pected more  good  and  less  harm  from  the  measure 
than  I  could  believe  would  follow.  Yet,  in  repudi- 
ating it,  I  gave  dissatisfaction,  if  not  offense,  to  many 
whose  support  the  country  cannot  afford  to  lose. 
And  this  is  not  the  end  of  it.  The  pressure  in  this 
direction  is  still  upon  me.  and  is  increasing.  By 
conceding  what  I  now  ask  you  can  relieve  me  and. 
much  more,  can  relieve  the  country  in  this  important 
point.  Upon  these  considerations  I  have  again  begged 
your  attention  to  the  message  of  March  last.  Before 
leaving  the  capital,  consider  and  discuss  it  among 
yourselves.  You  are  patriots  and  statesmen,  and  as 
such  I  pray  you  consider  this  proposition  ;  and  at  the 
least  commend  it  to  the  consideration  o\  your  States 
and  people.  As  you  would  perpetuate  popular  gov- 
ernment for  the  best  people  in  the  world,  I  beseech 
you  that  you  do  in  no  wise  omit  this.  Our  common 
country   is  in   great  peril,   demanding  the  loftiest 
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views  and  boldest  action  to  bring  a  speedy  relief. 
relieved,  its  form  of  government  is  saved  to 
the  world,  its  beloved  history  and  cherished  mem- 
vindicated,  and  its  happy  future  fully  as- 
sured and  rendered  inconceivably  grand.    To  you, 
than  to  any  others,  the  privilege  is  given  to 
.   that  happiness  and  swell  that  grandeur,  and 
k  your  own  names  therewith  forever. 

1;  is  doubtful  whether  the  President  ex- 
{ d  any  more  satisfactory  result  from  this 
-  appeal  to  the  border-State  representatives 
than  had  attended  his  previous  one.  He  had 
had  abundant  occasion  to  observe  their  course 
in  the  congressional  debates;  the  opportunity 
been  long  before  them  and  they  had  not 
taken  advantage  of  it;  amid  the  revolutionary 
impulse  and  action  which  were  moving  the 
whole  country  their  inaction  on  this  subject 
was  equivalent  to  resistance.  This  effort  there- 
ike  the  former  one,  proved  barren :  most 
of  tli em  answered  with  a  qualified  refusal; 
twenty  of  them 1  signed  a  written  reply  on  July 
14.  which,  while  it  pledged  an  unchangeable 
continuance  of  their  loyalty,  set  forth  a  num- 
ber of  mixed  and  inconsequential  reasons 
against  adopting  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion. They  thought  the  project  too  expensive. 
They  said  slavery  was  a  right  which  they  ought 
not  to  be  asked  to  relinquish,  that  the  propo- 
sition had  never  been  offered  them  in  a  tangi- 
ble shape,  that  a  different  policy  had  been 
announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that 
radical  doctrines  had  been  proclaimed  and 
subversive  measures  proposed  in  Congress.  In 
short,  it  was  a  general  plea  for  non-action. 
Seven  others2  of  their  number  drew  up  an  ad- 
<!re>^  dissenting  from  the  conservative  views  of 
the  majority,  and  promising  that  "  We  will,  as 
far  as  may  be  in  our  power,  ask  the  people  of 
the  border  States  calmly,  deliberately,  and 
fairly  to  consider  your  recommendations."  Two 
others';  wrote  separate  replies  in  the  same  spirit; 
but  with  only  a  minority  to  urge  the  proposi- 
tion upon  their  people,  it  was  plain  from  the  first 
that  no  hope  of  success  could  be  entertained. 

lNCIPATION  proposed  and  postponed. 

Military  events  underwent  great  fluctua- 

» in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1862.    During 

the  first  three  months  Union  victories  followed 

other  with  a  rapidity  and  decisiveness 

which  inspired  the  most  sanguine  hopes  for  the 

1    from  Kentucky,  Senator  Garrett  Davis  and  Rep- 
tatives  Henry  Grider,  Aaron  Harding,  Charles  A. 
Wickliffe,  George  W.  Dunlap,  Robert  Mallory,  John  J. 
den, John  W.  Menzies,  and  James  S.  Jackson; 
from  Missouri,  Sena  tor  Robert  Wilson  and  Represen- 
Rollins,  William  A.  Hall,  Thomas  L. 
Price,  and  John   S.    Phelps;   from   Maryland,   Repre- 
sentatives John  W.  Crisfield,  Edwin  H.  Webster,  Cor- 
nelius L.  L.  Leary,  Francis  Thomas,  and  Charles  B. 
Calvert;   from  Virginia,  -Senator  John  S.  Carlile. 


early  and  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
Cheering  news  of  important  successes  came 
from  all  quarters  —  Mill  Springs  in  Kentucky, 
Roanoke  Island  in  North  Carolina,  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson  in  Tennessee,  Pea  Ridge  in  Ar- 
kansas, Shiloh  in  Tennessee,  Island  No.  10  in 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  reduction  of  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  the  lower  Mississippi, 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  Louisiana,  and, 
finally,  what  seemed  the  beginning  of  a  victori- 
ous advance  by  McClellan's  army  upon  Rich- 
mond. In  the  month  of  May,  however,  this  tide 
of  success  began  to  change.  Stonewall  J  ackson's 
raid  initiated  a  series  of  discouraging  Union 
defeats,  and  McClellan's  formidable  advance 
gradually  changed  into  disastrous  retreat. 

No  one  noted  this  blighting  of  a  longed-for 
fruition  with  a  keener  watchfulness  and  more 
sensitive  suffering  than  did  President  Lincoln. 
As  the  military  interest  and  expectancy  gradu- 
ally lessened  at  the  circumference  and  slowly 
centered  itself  upon  the  fatal  circles  around  the 
rebel  capital,  his  thoughts  by  day  and  anxiety 
by  night  fed  upon  the  intelligence  which  the 
telegraph  brought  from  the  Union  camps  on 
the  Chickahominy  and  the  James.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  general  in  the  army  studied  his 
maps  and  scanned  his  telegrams  with  half  the 
industry — and,  it  may  be  added,  with  half  the 
intelligence  —  which  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  to  his. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  before  the 
catastrophe  finally  came  the  President  was  al- 
ready convinced  of  the  substantial  failure  of 
McClellan's  campaign  as  first  projected,  though 
he  still  framed  his  letters  and  telegrams  in  the 
most  hopeful  and  encouraging  language  that 
the  situation  would  admit.  But  aware  of  the 
impending  danger,  he  took  steps  to  secure  such 
a  reenforcement  of  the  army,  and  provide  for 
such  a  readjustment  of  the  campaign,  as  might 
yet  secure  the  final  and  complete  victory  which 
had  lain  so  temptingly  within  McClellan's 
grasp.  A  part  of  this  programme  was  the  con- 
solidation of  an  army  under  Pope.  The  culmi- 
nation of  disaster  doubtless  came  sooner  than 
he  thought  possible.  McClellan  himself  did  not 
seem  apprehensive  of  sudden  danger  when  on 
June  26  he  telegraphed  : 

The  case  is  perhaps  a  difficult  one,  but  I  shall 
resort  to  desperate  measures,  and  will  do  my  best  to 
outmaneuver,  outwit,  and  outfight  the  enemy.  Do 
not  believe  reports  of  disaster,  and  do  not  be  discour- 

'2  From  Missouri,  Representative  John  W.  Noell ; 
from  Kentucky,  Representative  Samuel  L.  Casey ; 
from  Tennessee,  Representative  Andrew  J.  Clem- 
ents ;  from  Delaware,  Representative  George  P. 
Fisher  ;  from  Virginia,  Senator  Waiteman  T.  Willey 
and  Representatives  William  G.  Brown  and  Jacob 
B.  Blair. 

3  Senator  John  B.  Henderson  of  Missouri  and  Rep- 
resentative Horace  Maynard  of  Tennessee. 
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aged  if  you  learn  that  my  communications  are  cut 
off,  and  even  Yorktown  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
Hope  for  the  best,  and  I  will  not  deceive  the  hopes 
you  formerly  placed  in  me.1 

This  was  the  language  of  a  man  still  possess- 
ing eourage  and  faith,  but  the  events  of  the 
two  days  following  robbed  him  of  both.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th  he  sent  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  his  memorable  telegram  already 
quoted,  which  was  a  mere  blind  cry  of  despair 
and  insubordination : 

I  have  not  a  man  in  reserve,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
cover  my  retreat  and  save  the  material  and  personnel 
of  the  army.  ...  If  I  save  this  army  now,  1  tell 
you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any 
other  persons  in  Washington.  You  have  done  your 
best  to  sacrifice  this  army. 

The  kind  and  patient  words  with  which 
President  Lincoln  replied  to  this  unsoldierly 
and  unmanly  petulance,  and  the  vigorous  ex- 
ertions put  forth  by  the  War  Department  to 
mitigate  the  danger  with  all  available  supplies 
and  reinforcements,  have  been  related.  The 
incident  is  repeated  here  to  show  that  the 
President  and  Cabinet  promptly  put  into  exe- 
cution a  measure  which  had  probably  been 
already  debated  during  the  preceding  days. 
The  needs  of  the  hour,  and  Lincoln's  plan  to 
provide  for  them,  cannot  be  more  briefly  stated 
than  in  the  two  letters  which  follow,  the  first 
of  which,  written  on  this  28th  day  of  June, 
he  addressed  to  his  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
evidently  written  in  a  moment  of  profound 
emotion  produced  by  McClellan's  telegram, 
for  nowhere  in  all  his  utterances  is  there  to 
be  found  a  stronger  announcement  of  his  de- 
termination to  persevere  unfalteringly  in  the 
public  and  patriotic  task  before  him : 

My  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  war  is 
about  as  follows :  The  evacuation  of  Corinth  and 
our  delay  by  the  flood  in  the  Chickahominy  have 
enabled  the  enemy  to  concentrate  too  much  force  in 
Richmond  for  McClellan  to  successfully  attack.  In 
fact, there  soon  will  be  no  substantial  rebel  force  any- 
where else.  But  if  we  send  all  the  force  from  here 
to  McClellan,  the  enemy  will,  before  we  can  know 
of  it,  send  a  force  from  Richmond  and  take  Wash- 
ington. Or  if  a  large  part  of  the  Western  army  be 
brought  here  to  McClellan,  they  will  let  us  have 
Richmond,  and  retake  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, etc.  What  should  be  done  is  to  hold  what 
we  have  in  the  West,  open  the  Mississippi,  and  take 
Chattanooga  and  east  Tennessee  without  more. 
A  reasonable  force  should,  in  every  event,  be  kept 
about  Washington  for  its  protection.  Then  let  the 
country  give  us  a  hundred  thousand  new  troops  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  which,  added  to  McClel- 
lan directly  or  indirectly,  will  take  Richmond  with- 
out endangering  any  other  place  which  we  now 
hold,  and  will  substantially  end  the  war.    I  expect 

1  McClellan  to  Stanton,  June  26,  1862,  12  m.  War 
Records. 

2  Unpublished  MS. 
Vol.  XXXVII.— 40. 


to  maintain  this  contest  until  successful,  or  till  I  die, 
or  am  conquered,  or  my  term  expil 
or  the  country  forsake  me  ;  and  I  would  publicly 
appeal  to  the  country  for  tin's  new  force,  were  it 
not  that  I  fear  a  general  panic  and  stampede  would 
follow,  so  hard  is  it  to  have  a  thing  understood  as 
it  really  is.  I  think  the  new  force  should  be  all,  or 
nearly  all,  infantry,  principally  because  such  can  be 
raised  most  cheaply  and  quickly.2 

This  letter  was  of  course  not  needed  for  the 
personal  information  of  Mr.  Seward,  but  was 
placed  in  his  hands  to  enable  him  to  reassure 
those  who  might  doubt  the  President's  courage 
and  determination.  The  other  letter,  written 
in  advance  and  dated  the  30th,  was  addressed 
to  the  governors  of  the  loyal  States.  It  ran  as 
follows : 

The  capture  of  New  Orleans,  Norfolk,  and  Cor- 
inth by  the  National  forces  has  enabled  the  in- 
surgents to  concentrate  a  large  force  at  and  about 
Richmond,  which  place  we  must  take  with  the 
least  possible  delay  ;  in  fact,  there  will  soon  be  no 
formidable  insurgent  force  except  at  Richmond. 
With  so  large  an  army  there  the  enemy  can  threaten 
us  on  the  Potomac  and  elsewhere.  Until  we  have 
reestablished  the  National  authority,  all  these  places 
must  be  held,  and  we  must  keep  a  respectable  force 
in  front  of  Washington.  But  this,  from  the  dimin- 
ished strength  of  our  army  by  sickness  and  casual- 
ties, renders  an  addition  to  it  necessary  in  order  to 
close  the  struggle  which  has  been  prosecuted  for  the 
last  three  months  with  energy  and  success.  Rather 
than  herald  the  misapprehension  of  our  military  con- 
dition and  of  groundless  alarm  by  a  call  for  troops 
by  proclamation,  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  address 
you  in  this  form.  To  accomplish  the  object  stated, 
we  require,  without  delay,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  including  those  recently  called  for  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Thus  reenforced,  our  gallant 
army  will  be  enabled  to  realize  the  hopes  and  expec- 
tations of  the  Government  and  the  people.-2 

Armed  with  these  letters,  Mr.  Seward  pro- 
ceeded hastily  to  New  York  City.  The  brief 
correspondence  which  ensued  indicates  the 
progressive  steps  and  success  of  his  mission. 
On  this  same  30th  of  June  he  telegraphed 
from  New  York  to  Secretary  Stanton : 

Am  getting  a  foundation  for  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Shall  have  an  impor- 
tant step  to  communicate  to-night  or  to-morrow 
morning.  Governors  Morgan  and  Curtin  here,  and 
communicate  with  others  by  telegraph.  Let  me  have 
reliable  information  when  convenient,  as  it  steadies 
my  operations.  .  .  .  Will  you  authorize  me  to 
promise  an  advance  to  recruits  of  %i^  of  the  %\oo 
bounty  ?  It  is  thought  here  and  in  Massachusetts 
that  without  such  payment  recruiting  will  be  very 
difficult,  and  with  it  probably  entirely  successful. - 

To  this  the  Secretary  of  War  replied  on  the 
following  day : 

The  existing  law  does  not  authorize  an  advance 
of  the  bounty.  .  .  .  Discreet  persons  here  si  fj- 
gest  that  the  call  should  be  for  500,000  men, — 
double  the  number  you  propose, —  as  the  waste  will 
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be  large.    Consider  the  matter.    The  President  has 
>me  into  town  yet  :  when  he  arrives  you  will 
receive  his  answer. 

c  in  the  day  he  added  to  the  above: 

The  President  approves  your  plan,  but  suggests 
aoo,ooo,  if  it  can  be  done  as  well  as  the  number  you 
mention.1 

It  is  probable  that  a  further  discussion,  and 
perhaps  also  further  information  of  the  disaster 
and  despondency  on  the  Peninsula,  brought 
more  fully  to  the  minds  of  President  and  Sec- 
.  of  War  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  and  the 
need  of  decisive  action;  for  Mr.  Stanton  sent 
a  third  telegram  to  Mr.  Seward,  saying : 

Your  telegram  received.  I  will  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  ordering  the  $25  bounty  out  of  the  nine  mill- 
ions [appropriation]  at  all  hazards,  and  you  may  go 
on  that  basis.  I  will  make  and  telegraph  the  order  in 
an  hour.    The  President's  answer  has  already  gone.1 

Mr.  Seward's  answer  to  this  was  all  that  could 
be  desired  under  the  circumstances : 

The  Governors  respond,  and  the  Union  Commit- 
tee approve  earnestly  and  unanimously.  .  .  Let 
the  President  make  the  order,  and  let  both  papers 
come  out  [in]  to-morrow  morning's  papers,  if  possi- 
ble. The  number  of  troops  to  be  called  is  left  to 
the  President  to  fix.  No  one  proposes  less  than 
200.000;  make  it  300,000  if  you  wish.  They  say  it 
may  be  300,000  if  the  President  desires.  Get  the  $25- 
advance  fixed,  and  let  the  terms  be  made  known.1 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  July  2  there 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  a  formal  corre- 
spondence, purporting  to  be  the  voluntary  re- 
quest  of  eighteen  governors  of  loyal  States  to 
the  President, 

that  you  at  once  call  upon  the  several  States  for 
h  numbers  of  men  as  may  be  required  to  fill  up 
all  military  organizations  now  in  the  field,  and  add 
to  the  army  heretofore  organized  such  additional 
numbers  of  men  as  may,  in  your  judgment,  be  neces- 
sary to  garrison  and  hold  all  of  the  numerous  cities 
and  military  positions  that  have  been  captured  by 
our  armies.  .  .  .All  believe  that  the  decisive 
moment  is  near  at  hand,  and  to  that  end  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  desirous  to  aid  promptly 
in  furnishing  all  reinforcements  that  you  may  deem 
needful  to  sustain  our  Government. 

J  0  which  the  President's  reply  announced : 

Gentlemf.s  :   Fully  concurring  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  views  expressed  to  me  in  so  patriotic  a  manner 
by  you   in  the  communication  of  the  28th  day  of 
June,  I  have  decided  to  call  into  the  service  an  ad- 
rial  force  of  300.000  men. 

"  It  was  thought  safest  to  mark  high  enough," 1 
Mr.  Lin<  oln  in  a  private  telegram  to  Gov- 
ernor Morgan  of  New  York  :  while  in  another 
private  circular  to  all   the  governors   he  ex- 
plained his  desire  a  little  more  fully. 
1  Unpublished  MS. 


1  should  not  want  the  half  of  300,000  new  troops 
if  1  could  have  them  now.  If  I  had  50,000  addi- 
tional troops  here  now,  1  believe  I  could  substan- 
tially close  the  war  in  two  weeks.  But  time  is 
everything  ;  and  if  1  get  50,000  new  men  in  a  month 
I  shall  have  lost  20,000  old  ones  during  the  same 
month,  having  gained  only  30,000,  with  the  differ- 
ence between  old  and  new  troops  still  against  me. 
The  quicker  you  send,  the  fewer  you  will  have  to 
send.  Time  is  everything;  please  act  in  view  of 
this.  The  enemy  having  given  up  Corinth,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  check  us 
for  a  time  at  Richmond.1 

It  was  doubtless  the  sudden  collapse  of  Mc- 
Clellan's  Richmond  campaign  which  brought 
President  Lincoln  to  the  determination  to 
adopt  his  policy  of  general  military  emancipa- 
tion much  sooner  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  done.  The  necessity  of  a  comprehensive 
rearrangement  of  military  affairs  was  upon  him, 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  it  should  involve 
a  revision  of  political  policy.  The  immediate 
present  was  provided  for  in  the  call  just  issued 
for  300,000  volunteers ;  but  he  had  learned  by 
experience  that  he  must  count  new  possibilities 
of  delays  and  defeats,  and  that  his  determina- 
tion, so  recently  recorded,  to  "  maintain  this 
contest "  to  ultimate  triumph,  compelled  him 
to  open  new  sources  of  military  strength.  He 
recognized,  and  had  often  declared,  that  in 
a  republic  the  talisman  which  wrought  the 
wonders  of  statesmanship  and  the  changes 
of  national  destiny  was  public  opinion.  We 
now  know  that  in  the  use  of  this  talisman  he 
was  the  most  consummate  master  whose  skill 
history  has  recorded.  We  are  justified  in 
the  inference  that  his  foresight  had  perceived 
and  estimated  the  great  and  decisive  ele- 
ment of  military  strength  which  lay  as  yet 
untouched  and  unappropriated  in  the  slave 
population  of  the  South.  To  its  use,  how- 
ever, there  existed  two  great  obstacles- — prej- 
udice on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  want 
of  a  motive  on  the  part  of  the  blacks.  His 
problem  was  to  remove  the  one  and  to  supply 
the  other.  For  the  first  of  these  difficulties 
the  time  was  specially  propitious  in  one  re- 
spect. In  the  momentary  check  and  embar- 
rassment of  all  the  armies  of  the  Union,  gen- 
erals, soldiers,  and  conservative  politicians 
would  tolerate  reprisal  upon  rebels  with  for- 
bearance if  not  with  favor ;  and  for  their  con- 
sent to  the  full  military  employment  of  the 
blacks  he  might  trust  to  the  further  change 
of  popular  sentiment,  the  drift  of  which  was 
already  so  manifest.  The  motive  which  would 
call  the  slaves  to  the  active  help  of  the  Union 
armies  lay  ready  made  for  his  use  —  indeed, 
it  had  been  in  steadily  increasing  action  from 
the  beginning  of  hostilities  till  now,  as  far  and 
as  effectively  as  the  Government  would  per- 
mit. 
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McClellan's  change  of  base  occurred  about 
the  ist  of  July,  1862.  Lincoln's  final  appeal 
to  the  border  States  took  place  shortly  after- 
ward, on  July  12  ;  and  his  vivid  portrayal  of 
the  inevitable  wreck  of  slavery  in  the  stress  of 
war  doubtless  gathered  color  and  force  from 
recent  military  events.  Already,  before  the 
border-State  delegations  gave  him  their  written 
replies,  he  knew  from  their  words  and  bearing 
that  they  would  in  effect  refuse  the  generous 
tender  of  compensation ;  and  he  decided  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  would  at  an  early  day  give 
notice  of  his  intention  to  emancipate  the  slaves 
of  rebellious  States  by  military  proclamation. 
His  first  confidential  announcement  of  the  new 
departure  occurred  on  the  day  following  his 
interview  with  the  border-State  representatives, 
and  is  thus  recorded  in  the  diary  of  Secretary 
Welles  : 

On  Sunday,  the  13th  of  July,  1862,  President 
Lincoln  invited  me  to  accompany  him  in  his  car- 
riage to  the  funeral  of  an  infant  child  of  Mr.  Stanton. 
Secretary  Seward  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Seward  were 
also  in  the  carriage.  Mr.  Stanton  occupied  at  that 
time,  for  a  summer  residence,  the  house  of  a  naval 
officer,  I  think  Hazzard,  some  two  or  three  miles 
west  or  north-westerly  of  Georgetown.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  and  on  this  ride  that  he  first  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Seward  and  myself  the  subject  of  eman- 
cipating the  slaves  by  proclamation  in  case  the 
rebels  did  not  cease  to  persist  in  their  war  on  the 
Government  and  the  Union,  of  which  he  saw  no 
evidence.  He  dwelt  earnestly  on  the  gravity,  im- 
portance, and  delicacy  of  the  movement;  said  he 
had  given  it  much  thought,  and  had  about  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  military  necessity,  ab- 
solutely essential  for  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  that 
we  must  free  the  slaves  or  be  ourselves  subdued, 
etc.,  etc.  This  was,  he  said,  the  first  occasion 
where  he  had  mentioned  the  subject  to  any  one, 
and  wished  us  to  frankly  state  how  the  proposition 
struck  us.  Mr.  Seward  said  the  subject  involved  con- 
sequences so  vast  and  momentous  that  he  should 
wish  to  bestow  on  it  mature  reflection  before  giving 
a  decisive  answer ;  but  his  present  opinion  inclined 
to  the  measure  as  justifiable,  and  perhaps  he  might 
say  expedient  and  necessary.  These  were  also  my 
views.  Two  or  three  times  on  that  ride  the  subject, 
which  was  of  course  an  absorbing  one  for  each  and 
all,  was  adverted  to,  and  before  separating,  the  Pres- 
ident desired  us  to  give  the  subject  special  and  de- 
liberate attention,  for  he  was  earnest  in  the  conviction 
that  something  must  be  done.  It  was  a  new  depart- 
ure for  the  President,  for  until  this  time,  in  all  our 
previous  interviews,  whenever  the  question  of  eman- 

1  War  Department, 
Washington,  July  22,  1862. 
First.  Ordered  that  military  commanders  within  the 
States  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas 
in  an  orderly  manner  seize  and  use  any  property,  real 
or  personal,  which  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  for 
their  several  commands,  for  supplies,  or  for  other  mili- 
tary purposes  ;  and  that  while  property  may  be  de- 
stroyed for  proper  military  objects,  none  shall  be  de- 
stroyed in  wantonness  or  malice. 


cipation  or  the  mitigation  of  slavery  had  been  in 
any  way  alluded  to,  he  had  been  prompt  and  em- 
phatic in  denouncing  any  interference  by  the 
eral  Government  with  the  subject.  This  was,  I  think, 
the  sentiment  of  every  member  of  the  Cabinet,  all 
of  whom,  including  the  President,  considered  it  a 
local  domestic  question  appertaining  to  the  States 
respectively  who  had  never  parted  with  their  au- 
thority over  it.  But  the  reverses  before  Richmond, 
and  the  formidable  power  and  dimensions  of  the  in- 
surrection, which  extended  through  all  the  slave  States 
and  had  combined  most  of  them  in  a  confederacy  to 
destroy  the  Union,  impelled  the  Administration  to 
adopt  extraordinary  measures  to  preserve  the  national 
existence.  The  slaves,  if  not  armed  and  disciplined, 
were  in  the  service  of  those  who  were,  not  only  as 
field  laborers  and  producers,  but  thousands  of  them 
were  in  attendance  upon  the  armies  in  the  field,  em- 
ployed as  waiters  and  teamsters,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions and  intrenchments  were  constructed  by  them. 

Within  the  next  four  days  Congress  finished 
its  business  and  adjourned,  the  Confiscation 
Act  being  an  important  part  of  its  final  work. 
The  President,  as  we  have  seen,  signed  the  bill 
with  its  amendatory  resolution,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment was  thus  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  practical  duty  of  enforcing  its  provisions 
through  military  directions  and  orders  in  fur- 
ther detail.  It  has  been  explained  how  the 
Confiscation  Act  and  other  laws  broadened  and 
multiplied  the  forfeitures  of  title  to  slaves  for 
the  crimes  of  treason  and  rebellion.  We  have 
the  evidence  of  the  President's  written  com- 
ments that  he  considered  these  penalties  just 
and  the  imposition  of  them  constitutional.  In 
the  administration  of  the  laws  thus  enacted 
there  therefore  remained  to  be  examined  only 
the  convenience  of  their  practical  enforcement 
and  the  general  effect  upon  public  opinion  of 
the  policy  they  established. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  specific  reasoning 
of  President  Lincoln  upon  these  points.  We 
only  know  that  within  the  five  days  following 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  (July  17  to  July 
22, 1862)  his  mind  reached  its  final  conclusions. 
The  diary  of  Secretary  Chase  contains  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  what  occurred  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting  at  the  Executive  Mansion  on  July  21 : 

I  went  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  found  that  the 
President  had  been  profoundly  concerned  at  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs,  and  had  determined  to  take 
some  definite  steps  in  respect  to  military  action  and 
slavery.     He  had  prepared  several  orders,1  the  first 

Second.  That  military  and  naval  commanders  shall 
employ  as  laborers,  within  and  from  said  States,  so  many 
persons  of  African  descent  as  can  be  advantageously 
used  for  military  or  naval  purposes,  giving  them  rea- 
sonable wages  for  their  labor. 

Third.  That  as  to  both  property  and  persons  of  Af- 
rican descent,  accounts  shall  be  kept  sufficiently  accu- 
rate and  in  detail  to  show  quantities  and  amounts,  and 
from  whom  both  property  and  such  persons  shall  have 
come,  as  a  basis  upon  which  compensation  can  be 
made  in  proper  cases;  and  the  several  departments  oi 
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o\  which  contemplated  authority  to  commanders  to 
5t   their   troops  in    the    hostile   territory ;    the 
,i.   authority  to  employ   negroes   as   laborers  ; 
the  third,  requiringthat  both  in  the  case  of  property 
taken  and  c\  negroes  employed  accounts  should  be 
with  such  degree  of  certainty  as  would  enable 
compensation  to  be  made  in  proper  cases.    Another 
ded  for  the   colonization  of   negroes  in  some 
A   good  deal  of  discussion   took 
place  upon  these  points.    The  first  order  was  uni- 
ted.   The  second  was  approved  en- 
tirely,  and  the  third  by  all  except  myself.     I  doubted 
the  expediency  o\  attempting  to  keep  account  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  rebel  States.     The 
I  zation  project  was  not  much  discussed.      The 
Secretary  of  War  presented  some  letters  from  Gen- 
eral Hunter,   in  which  he  advised  the  department 
that   the  withdrawal   of  a  large  proportion  of  his 
troops  to   reenforce  General   McClellan   rendered  it 
highly  important  that   he   should   be   immediately 
authorized  to  enlist  all  loyal  persons,  without  refer- 
ence to  complexion.    Messrs.  Stanton,  Seward,  and 
myself  expressed  ourselves  in  favor  of  this  plan,  and 
no  one  expressed  himself  against  it.   (Mr.  Blair  was 
not  present.)     The  President  was  not  prepared  to 
decide  the  question,  but  expressed  himself  as  averse 
to  arming  negroes.1 

This  Cabinet  discussion  came  to  no  final  con- 
clusion, and  we  learn  from  the  same  diary  that 
on  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  July  22, 1862,— 
which  was  regular  Cabinet  day, —  the  subject 
was  resumed.  Further  conference  was  had 
on  organizing  negro  regiments,  but  Lincoln 
decided  that  the  moment  had  not  yet  arrived 
when  this  policy  could  be  safely  entered  upon. 
Writes  Chase : 

The  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  the  whole 
discussion  was,  that  while  the  President  thought 
that  the  organization,  equipment,  and  arming  of 
negroes  like  other  soldiers  would  be  productive  of 
more  evil  than  good,  he  was  not  unwilling  that  com- 
manders should,  at  their  discretion,  arm,  for  purely 
defensive  purposes,  slaves  coming  within  their  lines. 

•  on  the  kindred  policy  of  emancipation  the 
lent  had  reached  a  decision  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  views  of 
his  entire  Cabinet.    Probably  greatly  to  their 
surprise,  he  read  to  them  the  following  draft 
of  a  proclamation  warning  the  rebels  of  the 
and  penalties  of  the  Confiscation  Act, 
and  while  renewing  his  tender  of  compensa- 
tion to  loyal  States  which  would  adopt  gradual 
abolishment  adding  a  summary  military  order, 
(    iftimander-in-Chief,   declaring   free    the 
ill  States  which  might  be  in  rebellion 
on  January  1,  1863.   The  text  of  this  first  draft 
of  the    Emancipation    Proclamation   is   here 
printed  for  the  first  time: 

-iment  shall  attend  to  and  perform  their  ap- 
riate  parts  towards  the  execution  of  these  orders. 
•der  of  the  President, 
Edwin  M.   Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
1   Warden.  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  439. 


In  pursuance  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled,  "An  act  to  suppress  insurrection 
and  to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and 
confiscate  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  July  17,  1862,  and  which  act  and  the 
joint  resolution  explanatory  thereof  are  herewith 
published,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  to  and  warn  all 
persons  within  the  contemplation  of  said  sixth  sec- 
tion to  cease  participating  in,  aiding,  countenancing, 
or  abetting  the  existing  rebellion,  or  any  rebellion 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
return  to  their  proper  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
on  pain  of  the  forfeitures  and  seizures,  as  within 
and  by  said  sixth  section  provided. 

And  I  hereby  make  known  that  it  is  my  purpose, 
upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to  again  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  a  practical  measure  for  tender- 
ing pecuniary  aid  to  the  free  choice  or  rejection  of 
any  and  all  States,  which  may  then  be  recogniz- 
ing and  practically  sustaining  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  may  then  have  volun- 
tarily adopted,  or  thereafter  may  voluntarily  adopt, 
gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  within  such  State 
or  States;  that  the  object  is  to  practically  restore, 
thenceforward  to  be  maintained,  the  constitutional 
relation  between  the  General  Government  and  each 
and  all  the  States  wherein  that  relation  is  now  sus- 
pended or  disturbed  ;  and  that  for  this  object  the 
war,  as  it  has  been,  will  be  prosecuted.  And  as  a 
fit  and  necessary  military  measure  for  effecting  this 
object,  I,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  do  order  and  declare  that 
on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  States 
wherein  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  then  be  practically  recognized,  sub- 
mitted to  and  maintained,  shall  then,  thenceforward, 
and  forever  be  free.2 

Of  the  Cabinet  proceedings  which  followed 
the  reading  of  this  momentous  document  we 
have  unfortunately  only  very  brief  memoranda. 
Every  member  of  the  council  was,  we  may  in- 
fer, bewildered  by  the  magnitude  and  boldness 
of  the  proposal.  The  sudden  consideration  of 
this  critical  question  reveals  to  us  with  vivid- 
ness the  difference  in  mental  reach,  readiness, 
and  decision  between  the  President  and  his 
constitutional  advisers.  Only  two  of  the  num- 
ber gave  the  measure  their  unreserved  concur- 
rence, even  after  discussion.  It  is  strange  that 
one  of  these  was  the  cautious  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the  representative  of  the  conservative 
faction  of  the  slaveholding  State  of  Missouri, 
and  that  the  member  who  opposed  the  meas- 
ure as  a  whole,  and  proposed  to  achieve  the 
result  indirectly  through  the  scattered  and  di- 
vided action  of  local  commanders  in  military 
departments,    was    the    antislavery    Secretary 

2  The  indorsement  on  the  above  paper,  also  in  Lin- 
coln's own  handwriting,  is  as  follows  :  "  Emancipation 
proclamation  as  first  sketched  and  shown  to  the  Cabi- 
net in  July,  1862."  The  diary  of  Secretary  Chase  shows 
the  exact  date  to  have  been  July  22,  1862. 
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of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  representing  per- 
haps more  nearly  than  any  other  the  abolition 
faction  of  the  free  State  of  Ohio.  All  were  as- 
tonished, except  the  two  to  whom  it  had  been 
mentioned  a  week  before.  None  of  the  others 
had  even  considered  such  a  step.  .But  from 
the  mind  and  will  of  President  Lincoln  the 
determination  and  announcement  to  his  Cabi- 
net came  almost  as  complete  in  form  and  cer- 
tain in  intention  on  that  memorable  Tuesday 
of  July  as  when,  two  months  later,  it  was  given 
to  the  public,  or  as  officially  proclaimed  on  the 
succeeding  New  Year's  Day,  an  irrevocable 
executive  act. 

A  fragmentary  memorandum  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Secretary  Stanton  shows  us  distinctly 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  assembled  coun- 
cil. The  manuscript  is  here  reproduced  as 
nearly  as  the  types  conveniently  permit.  The 
very  form  of  the  record  shows  the  Secretary's 
strong  emotion  and  interest  in  the  discussion : 

Tuesday,  July  22. 
The  President  proposes  to  issue  an  order  declaring 
that,  all  Slaves  in  states  in  rebellion  on  the 

The  Attorney-General  and  Stanton  are  for  its  im- 
mediate promulgation. 

Seward  against  it  ;  argues  strongly  in  favor  of 
cotton  and  foreign  governments. 

Chase  silent. 

Welles  

Seward  argues Thatforeign  nations  will  inter- 
vene to  prevent  the  abolition  of  slavery  for  sake  of 
cotton.  Argues  in  a  long  speech  against  its  imme- 
diate promulgation.  Wants  to  wait  for  troops. 
Wants  Halleck  here.  Wants  drum  and  fife  and 
public  spirit.  We  break  up  our  relations  with  for- 
eign nations  and  the  production  of  cotton  for  sixty 
years. 

Chase Thinks  it  a  measure  of  great  danger,  and 

would  lead  to  universal  emancipation The  meas- 
ure goes  beyond  anything  I  have  recommended. 

The  omissions  in  this  bit  of  historical  manu- 
script are  exceedingly  provoking,  but  some  of 
them  are  supplied  by  President  Lincoln's  own 
narrative,  recorded  and  published  by  the  artist 
Carpenter,  whose  application  for  permission  to 
paint  his  historical  picture  of  the  signing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  called  it  forth  : 

"  It  had  got  to  be,"  said  he  [Mr.  Lincoln] , ' '  midsum- 
mer, 1862.  Things  had  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  I  felt  that  we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  rope 
on  the  plan  of  operations  we  had  been  pursuing ; 
that  we  had  about  played  our  last  card,  and  must 
change  our  tactics,  or  lose  the  game.  1  now  deter- 
mined upon  the  adoption  of  the  emancipation  pol- 

1  Carpenter,  "Six  Months  at  the  White  House," 
pp.  20-23. 

2  On  this  point  the  President  is  reported  as  saying: 
"  Secretary  Chase  wished  the  language  stronger  in 
reference  to  the  arming  of  the  blacks."  (Carpenter, 
"  Six  Months  at  the  White  House,"  p.  21.)  If  these 
were   his  words,  his  memory  was    slightly  at   fault. 


icy;  and  without  consultation  with,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of,  the  Cabinet,  I  prepared  the  original  draft  of 
the  proclamation,  and,  after  much  anxious  thought, 
called  a  Cabinet  meeting  upon  the  subject.  . 
All  were  present  excepting  Mr.  Blair,  the  Po-.tmas- 
ter-General,  who  was  absent  at  the  opening  of  the 
discussion,  but  came  in  subsequently.  I  said  to  the 
Cabinet  that  I  had  resolved  upon  this  step,  and  had 
not  called  them  together  to  ask  their  advice,  but  to 
lay  the  subject-matter  of  a  proclamation  before  them, 
suggestions  as  to  which  would  be  in  order  after 
they  had  heard  it  read.  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  in  error 
when  he  informed  you  that  it  excited  no  comment 
excepting  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Seward.  Various 
suggestions  were  offered."  1 

At  this  point  we  interrupt  the  President's 
relation  a  moment  to  emote  in  its  propel 
quence  the  exact  comment  offered  by  Secretary 
Chase,2  as  recorded  in  his  diary : 

I  [Chase]  said  that  I  should  give  to  such  a  meas- 
ure my  cordial  support,  but  I  should  prefer  that  no 
new  expression  on  the  subject  of  compensation 
should  be  made  ;  and  I  thought  that  the  measure 
of  emancipation  could  be  much  better  and  more 
quietly  accomplished  by  allowing  generals  to  organ- 
ize and  arm  the  slaves  (thus  avoiding  depredation 
and  massacre  on  one  hand,  and  support  to  the  in- 
surrection on  the  other),  and  by  directing  the  com- 
manders of  departments  to  proclaim  emancipation 
within  their  districts  as  soon  as  practicable.  But  I 
regarded  this  as  so  much  better  than  inaction  on  the 
subject,  that  I  should  give  it  my  entire  support.3 

The  President's  narrative  continues : 

"Mr.  Blair,  after  he  came  in,  deprecated  the  policy 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  cost  the  Administration 
the  fall  elections.  Nothing,  however,  was  offered 
that  I  had  not  fully  anticipated  and  settled  in  my 
own  mind  until  Secretary  Seward  spoke.  He  said 
in  substance,  'Mr.  President,  1  approve  of  the  proc- 
lamation, but  I  question  the  expediency  of  its  issue 
at  this  juncture.  The  depression  of  the  public  mind, 
consequent  upon  our  repeated  reverses,  is  so  great 
that  I  fear  the  effect  of  so  important  a  step.  It  may 
be  viewed  as  the  last  measure  of  an  exhausted 
ernment,  aery  for  help  ;  the  Government  stretching 
forth  its  hands  to  Ethiopia,  instead  of  Ethiopia 
stretching  forth  her  hands  to  the  Government.1  His 
idea,"  said  the  President,  "was  that  it  would  be  con- 
sidered our  last  shriek,  on  the  retreat.  [This  was 
his  precise  expression.]  '  Now,'  continued 
Seward,  'while  I  approve  the  measure.  I  sugg 
sir,  that  you  postpone  its  issue  until  you  car. 
it  to  the  country  supported  by  military  success,  in- 
stead of  issuing  it,  as  would  be  the  case  now.  upon 
the  greatest  disasters  of  the  war.'"  Mr.  Lincoln 
continued  :  "  The  wisdom  o\  the  view  o\  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  struck  me  with  very  great  force.  It 
was  an  aspect  of  the  case  that,  in  all  my  thought 
upon  the  subject,   I  had  entirely  overlooked.    The 

There  was  nothing  in  the  proposed  proclamation  of 
emancipation  about  arming  the  blacks.  That  branch 
of  the  discussion,  while  it  occurred  at  the  same  time, 
had  exclusive  reference  to  the  military  order  quoted 
on  page  291,  also  then  under  consideration. 
3  Warden,  "Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  440. 
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I  was  that  I  put  the  draft  of  the  proclamation 

.  i  your  sketch  for  a  picture,  waiting 

•  reclamation  thus  laid  away, 

E     i  as  issued  three  days  after,  simply 

ng  the  warning  required  by  the  sixth 

m  of  the  Confiscation  Act.    The  already 

ed  military  order  to  make  seizures  under 

ct  had  been  issued  on  the  day  when  the 


proclamation  was  discussed  and  postponed; 
meanwhile  the  Government,  by  its  new  military 
arrangements,  sending  reinforcements  to  Mc- 
Clellan,  organizing  a  new  army  under  Pope, 
and  calling  Halleck  from  the  West  to  exercise 
a  superior  and  guiding  control  over  a  com- 
bined campaign  towards  Richmond,  seemed  to 
have  provided  the  needful  requirements  for 
early  and  substantial  success. 
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By  the  author  of  "  Two  Runaways,"  "  Sister  Todhunter's  Heart/'  "  De  Valley  an'  de  Shadder,"  etc. 


fflgjgfegftgHEtrim  little: steamboat  that 
'    plies  Lake  Harris,  the  love- 
liest of  all  Florida  waters, 
emerged  from   the   pictur- 
esque avenue  of  cypress  and 
trailing  moss  called  Dead 
River,  which  leads  out  of 
Eustis,    and    glided    as    a 
shadow  betwixt  sea  and  sky  towards  its  harbor, 
fourteen  miles  away.    It  had  been  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  May  day,  and  the  excursionists,  wea- 
ried at  last  of  sight-seeing,  were  gathered  upon 
the  forward  deck.     The  water-slopes  of  the 
highlands  on  the  right,  with  their  dark  lines 
s    -trees  and  their  nestling  cottages,  lay 
,]  in  the  evening  shadow  fast   stretching 
out  towards  the  boat,  for  the  sun  was  dipping 
.-  the  horizon  with  the   stately  pines  in 
houette  upon  his  broad  red  face.    "Home, 
:  ime,"  u  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  and 
I  Folks  at  Home"  had  been  rendered  by 
ingers  of  the  party  with  that  queer  mixt- 
f  pathos  and  bathos  so  inseparably  con- 
cession songs,  and  a  species  of 
■to-be-done  silence  settled  over  the 
group,  broken  only  by  the  soft  throb  of  the  en- 
and  the  swish   of  dividing  waters.    Sud- 
.-  began  a  dissertation  upon  negro 
.   and   by   easy   stages   the  conversation 
drifted  to  negro  stories.    Among  the  excursion- 
ists sat  a  gray-haired,  tall,  soldierly  looking  gen- 
n  whom  i:\-try  one  called  "  Colonel,"  and 
whose  kindly  eyes  beamed  out  from  under  his 
soft  felt  hat  in  paternal  friendliness  upon  all. 

"  It  is  somewhat  singular,"  he  said  at  length, 
when  there  had  come  a  lull  in  the  conversation, 


"  that  none  of  the  story- writers  have  ever  dealt 
with  the  negro  as  a  resident  of  two  continents. 
Why  could  not  a  good  story  be  written,  the 
scene  laid  partly  in  Africa  and  partly  in  the 
South  ?  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  lit- 
erature of  this  kind  and  the  romances  that 
have  been  written  about  our  darkies  to  say 
positively  that  it  has  not  been  already  done, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop a  character  from  the  savage  to  the  civ- 
ilized state  is  very  fine  and  would  take  well. 
Victor  Hugo  has  a  negro  in  one  of  his  West 
India  romances  whose  name  I  forget  now  — 
the  story  used  to  be  familiar  —  " 

"  Bug-Jargal,"  suggested  some  one. 

"So  it  was.  But  in  this  reference  is  made 
only  to  the  man's  ancestry;  and  I  never  thought 
the  character  true  to  life.  Hugo  did  not  know 
the  negro." 

"  But,  Colonel,  is  it  not  true  that  these  peo- 
ple were  the  veriest  savages,  and  would  it 
not  be  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  realistic 
ideas  of  the  day  to  venture  into  Africa  for  a 
hero,  especially  since  Rider  Haggard  has  ideal- 
ized it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so.  We  have  no  way  of  ascer- 
taining just  how  much  the  imported  slaves  really 
knew,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  few  were  remarka- 
ble for  some  kind  of  skill  and  intelligence.  They 
were  not  communicative,  and  soon  drifted  into 
the  dialect  of  their  new  neighbors,  forgetting 
their  own.  I  had  a  negro  on  my  plantation 
who  undoubtedly  came  from  Africa.  I  was 
present  when  my  father  bought  him  upon  the 
streets  of  Savannah,  becoming  interested  in  his 
story  soon  after  he  was  landed.     His  mother 
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N  order  to  understand  the  unfor- 
tunate consequence  of  the  long 
delay  of  McClellan  in  moving 
his  army  from  the  James  to  the 
Potomac,  a  few  words  of  retro- 
spect are  here  necessary.  On 
June  26,  1862,  General  John  Pope  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia, consisting  of  the  corps  of  Fremont, 
Banks,  and  McDowell.  Fremont,  having  re- 
fused to  serve  under  his  junior,  was  relieved 
of  his  command,  and  his  place  taken  by  Gen- 
eral Franz  Sigel.  McDowell  and  Banks,  who 
might  with  much  more  reason  have  objected  to 
the  arrangement,  accepted  it  with  soldierly  and 
patriotic  promptness.  General  Pope,  though 
still  a  young  man,  was  a  veteran  soldier.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1842  at  West 
Point,  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mex- 
ican War,  and  had  had  a  great  success  in  the 
capture  of  Island  No.  10  in  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  spring  of  1862.  He  had  made  a 
very  favorable  impression,  not  only  upon  the 
President  but  upon  most  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  He  remained  in  Washington  for  sev- 
eral weeks  after  having  been  assigned  to  his 
new  command,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  the  new  General-in-Chief,  and 
only  left  there  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  on  the  29th  of  July. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  the  President, 
being  deeply  anxious  in  regard  to  the  military 
situation,  and  desiring  to  obtain  the  best  ad- 
vice in  his  power,  had  made  as  privately  as 
possible  a  visit  to  General  Scott  in  his  retire- 
ment to  ask  his  counsel.  The  only  record  of 
this  visit  is  a  memorandum  from  Scott  approv- 
ing the  President's  own  plan  of  sending  Mc- 
Dowell's command  to  reenforce  McClellan 
before  Richmond,  a  plan  the  execution  of 
which  was  prevented  by  Lee's  attack.  It  is 
probable  that  at  this  same  interview  the  ap- 
pointment of  Halleck  as  General-in-Chief  wTas 
again  suggested  by  General  Scott.  Secretary 
Chase  says  in  his  diary  that  so  far  as  he  knew 
no  member  of  the  Cabinet  was  consulted  in 
regard  to  it.2    The  appointment  when  made 


was  received  with  general  approval.  Halleck 
was  not  McClellan,  which  was  sufficient  for 
the  more  vehement  opponents  of  that  general ; 
and  he  was  not  a  Republican,  which  pleased 
the  other  party.  In  fact  he  shocked  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  by  saying  at  the  first 
Cabinet  meeting  he  attended,  "  I  confess  1  do 
not  think  much  of  the  negro."  If  Halleck 
never  fulfilled  the  high  expectations  at  first 
entertained  of  him,  he  at  least  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  great  office  with  intelligence  and 
fidelity.  His  integrity  and  his  ability  were  alike 
undoubted.  His  deficiencies  were  rather  those 
of  temperament.  In  great  crises  he  lacked 
determination  and  self-confidence,  and  was 
always  more  ready  to  avoid  than  to  assume 
embarrassing  responsibility. 

General  Halleck  had  arrived  from  the  West, 
had  taken  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
Republic  on  July  23,  and  started  at  once  on 
a  visit  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  After  his 
return  from  the  James  the  question  of  Mc- 
Clellan's  removal  from  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  much  discussed  in  Admin- 
istration circles.  The  President  himself  was 
averse  to  it.  Secretary  Chase  was  the  most 
prominent  member  of  the  Government  in  its 
favor.  He  urged  it  strongly  upon  General 
Halleck,  thinking  it  necessary  to  the  revival 
of  the  credit  of  the  country.  Halleck  agreed 
with  him  in  condemning  McClellan's  military 
operations,  but  thought  that  k'  under  his  or- 
ders "  McClellan  "  would  do  very  well."  Pope, 
in  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, said  he  had  warned  the  President  that  he 
could  not  safely  command  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia if  its  success  was  to  depend  on  the  co- 
operation of  McClellan,  for  he  felt  assured  that 
his  cooperation  would  fail  at  some  time  when 
it  would  be  most  important.  But  the  resolu- 
tion was  taken,  upon  Halleck's  report,  to  with- 
draw McClellan  with  his  arm)-.  On  the  30th. 
as  we  have  seen,  McClellan  was  ordered  to 
send  away  his  sick.  On  the  3d  of  August  he 
was  directed  to  move  his  army  to  Aquia  Creek. 
Reiterated  orders,  entreaties,  arguments,  and 
reproaches  were  all  powerless  to  hasten  his 

2  Secretary  Welles  says  Scott,  Stanton,  and  Pope 
favored  Halleck's  appointment. —  Lincoln  andSei 
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to  bring-  him  to  the   Potomac 
ess    than    three    weeks.     His   first   troops, 
.  >lds's  division,  joined  the  Army  of  Vir- 
n  the  23d  of  August. 

In  the  mean  time  Pope  had  begun  his  cam- 
pi  with  an  error  of  taste  more  serious  than 
!  rror  o\  conduct  he  ever  committed.   He 
had  issued  an  address  to   his  army  containing 
a  few  expressions  which  had  made  almost  all 
ers  o\    the   Army  of  the  Potomac  his 

This  address,  which  had  no  other  purpose 
than  to  encourage  and  inspirit  his  men,  was  re- 
1.  to  Pope's  amazement,  with  a  storm  of 
.  ridicule  which  lasted  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia, 
and  very  seriously  weakened  his  hold  upon  the 
confidence  of  his  troops  and  the  respect  of  the 
public.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  rendered  im- 
possible any  sincere  sympathy  and  support  from 
General  McClellan  and  those  nearest  to  him. 
It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  there  had 
been  from  the  beginning  any  probability  of  a 
good  understanding  between  them.  From  the 
moment  Pope  arrived  from  the  West  he  was  re- 
garded with  jealousy  by  the  friends  of  McClel- 
lan as  a  certain  rival  and  possible  successor. 
In  the  last  days  of  June,  when  McClellan 
made  his  first  intimation  of  a  change  of  base, 
Pope  had  suggested,  and  the  President  had 
conveyed  his  suggestion  to  McClellan,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  latter,  if  forced  to  leave 
the  line  of  the  Chickahominy,  to  fall  back  on 
the  Pamunkey.  The  source  from  which  the 
suggestion  came  was  sufficient  to  insure  its 
rejection  if  there  had  been  no  other  reason. 
Pope  had  taken  great  pains  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  McClellan,  writing  him,  as  soon 
as  he  assumed  command,  a  long  and  cordial 
letter  giving  him  a  full  account  of  his  situation 
and  intentions,  and  inviting  his  confidence  and 
sympathy  in  return.  McClellan  answered  a 
'ays  later  in  a  briefer  letter,  in  which  he 
clearly  foreshadowed  an  intention  to  resist  the 
withdrawal  of  his  army  from  its  present  posi- 
tion. Handicapped  by  this  lack  of  cordial  sym- 
pathy for  him  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
left  Wellington  on  the  29th  of  July  to 
1  his  work,  the  first  object  of  which  was 
lake  a  demonstration  in  the  direction  of 
Gordonsville  to  assist   in  the  withdrawal  of 


McClellan's  army  from  the  James.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  intention  Generals  Banks  and 
Sigel  were  ordered  to  move  to  Culpeper  Court 
House.  Banks  promptly  obeyed  his  orders, 
arriving  there  shortly  before  midnight  on  the 
8th  of  August.  Sigel,  from  some  mistake  as  to 
the  road,  did  not  get  there  until  the  evening  of 
the  next  day.  By  that  time  Banks  had  gone 
forward  to  Cedar  Mountain,  and  at  that  point, 
with  a  force  of  less  than  8000  men  of  all  arms, 
he  attacked  the  army  corps  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, consisting  of  E well's,  Hill's,  and  Jackson's 
divisions,  with  such  vigor  and  impetuosity  that 
he  came  near  defeating  them.  He  inflicted 
such  a  blow  upon  Jackson  as  to  give  him  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  his  numbers ;  and  hear- 
ing two  days  afterwards  that  Banks  had  been 
reenforced,  Jackson  thought  best  to  retire  to 
the  Rapidan. 

By  this  time  General  Lee,  having  become 
convinced  that  McClellan  was  about  to  leave 
the  Peninsula,  concluded  to  concentrate  a  large 
force  upon  Pope's  advance,  to  attack  and  if  pos- 
sible to  destroy  it.  On  the  13th  of  August  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  was  ordered  to  the  Rapidan 
with  the  divisions  of  Longstreet  and  Jackson, 
and  Stuart's  cavalry  corps.  General  Lee  dis- 
posed of  an  army  of  about  55,000  men.  Pope, 
finding  himself  so  greatly  outnumbered,  wisely 
retreated  behind  the  Rappahannock,  where  he 
established  himself  without  loss  on  the  20th  of 
August. 

Thus  far  Pope  had  made  no  mistake.  He 
had  succeeded  in  checking  the  advance  of 
Jackson,  in  withdrawing  such  a  force  of  the 
enemy  from  Richmond  as  to  leave  McClellan's 
retreat  unmolested,  and  had  established  his 
army  in  good  condition  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock.  Under  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Halleck  he  held  the  line  of  this  river  for 
eight  days,  repulsing  several  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  cross,  in  hope,  as  the  General-in-Chief 
said,  "  that  during  this  time  sufficient  forces 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  reach 
Aquia  Creek  to  enable  us  to  prevent  any 
further  advance  of  Lee,  and  eventually,  with  the 
combined  armies,  to  drive  him  back  upon 
Richmond."  2  Baffled  in  his  repeated  attempts 
to  cross  the  Rappahannock  in  front  of  Pope's 
position,  General  Lee  resolved  upon  a  flank 
movement  to  the  left  and  intrusted  it  to  Stone- 


1    .   .   .    tl  e  to  you  from  the  West,  where  we 

have  always  seen  the  backs  of  our  enemies;  from  an 
army  whose  business  it  has  been  to  ;eek  1  lie  adversary 
and  to  beat,  him  when  found  —  whose  policy  has  been 
attack,  and  not  defense.  ...  I  presume  that  I  have 
been  called  here  to  pursue  the  same  system  and  to 
lead  you  against  the  enemy;  and  it  is  my  purpose  to 
.  and  that  speedily.  ...  I  desire  you  to  dis- 
miss from  your  minds  certain  phrases  which  I  am 
sorry  to  find  much  in  vogue  amongst  you.  I  hear  con- 
stantly of  taking  strong  positions,  and  holding  them; 


of  lines  of  retreat,  and  of  bases  of  supplies.  Let  us 
discard  such  ideas.  The  strongest  position  that  a  sol- 
dier should  desire  to  occupy  is  one  from  which  he 
can  most  easvly  advance  against  the  enemy.  Let  us 
study  the  probable  lines  of  retreat  of  our  opponents, 
and  leave  our  own  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Let  us 
look  before  us,  and  not  behind.  Success  and  glory 
are  in  the  advance;  disaster  and  shame  lurk  in  the 
rear.  .  .  .  [Pope's  address  "To  the  Officers  and  Sol- 
diers of  the  Army  of  Virginia,"  July  14,  1862.] 

2  Halleck,  Report  of  Nov.  25,  1862.    War  Records. 
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wall  Jackson.  The  latter  executed  the  task 
with  amazing  audacity  and  swiftness,  marching 
round  the  left  and  rear  of  the  Union  army 
through  the  villages  of  Amissville,  Orlean,  and 
Salem,  pouring  his  forces  through  Thorough- 
fare Gap  in  the  Bull  Run  Mountains  and  strik- 
ing Pope's  line  of  communication  and  a  valu- 
able depot  of  supplies  at  Manassas  Junction. 
Jackson  retired  from  this  place  and  took  up 
his  position  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
August  just  north  of  the  Warrenton  Turnpike, 
near  the  old  battlefield  of  Bull  Run.  Long- 
street's  corps  was  so  far  behind  Jackson  that  a 
rapid  change  of  front  and  concentration  of  all 
the  troops  at  Pope's  and  Halleck's  disposal 
ought  to  have  destroyed  Jackson,  isolated  as 
he  was  from  the  rest  of  Lee's  army.  But  his 
position  was  not  ascertained  as  soon  as  it  should 
have  been.  Owing  to  causes  which  have  led 
to  infinite  controversy,  the  Union  forces  were 
not  brought  together  with  the  energy  and  celer- 
ity required,  and  therefore  it  came  about  that  in 
the  morning  of  August  29  Pope's  main  army 
confronted  Jackson  on  the  Warrenton  Pike  at 
Groveton ;  Porter  was  some  three  miles  on  the 
left  near  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  and  Long- 
street  was  on  the  march  from  Thoroughfare  Gap 
to  effect  his  junction  with  Jackson's  right.  There 
was  still  an  opportunity  to  win  a  great  victory. 

General  Fitz  John  Porter,  when  at  Warren- 
ton Junction  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of 
August,  had  received  an  order  from  General 
Pope  to  march  at  1  a.  m.  to  Bristoe  Station ; 
but,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion,  he 
did  not  march  until  dawn.  This  delay,  how- 
ever, had  as  yet  no  specially  disastrous  results, 
and  would  probably  never  have  been  brought 
into  such  prominence  as  it  afterwards  assumed 
had  it  not  been  for  the  light  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  cast  upon  subsequent  events.  Porter 
was,  however,  in  his  place  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th,  with  his  splendid  corps  in  fighting 
trim  some  distance  from  General  Pope's  left 
and  a  little  in  rear  of  his  line  of  battle.  He  had 
been  ordered  to  Centreville  the  night  before, 
but  his  orders  had  been  changed,  early  in  the 
morning,  to  proceed  to  Gainesville  instead.  No 
time  had  been  lost  by  this  change,  as  his  new 
order  found  him,  on  his  march,  at  Manassas 
Junction,  whence  he  pushed  out  his  column  on 
the  Gainesville  road  to  a  little  stream  called 
Dawkins  Branch,  where  he  halted. 

About  9  o'clock  General  Pope  issued  to 
McDowell  and  Porter  a  joint  order  x  directing 
them  to  move  their  commands  towards  Gaines- 
ville, and  to  establish  communication  between 
themselves  and  the  main  body  on  the  Warren- 
ton Turnpike.  General  McDowell  relates  in 
his  testimony  before  the  general  court-martial 
of  Fitz  John  Porter  that  he  met  General  Porter 
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near  the  little  stream  just  mentioned,  about  five 
miles  from  Manassas  Junction  arid  three  miles 
from  Gainesville.  They  had  some  conversation 
in  regard  to  the  joint  order,  and  Mr  i  Jo  well 
communicated  to  Porter  a  dispatch  he-  had  just 
received  from  General  Buford,  to  the  efieet  that 
a  considerable  body  of  Confederate  trc 
was  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Gail 
ville.  Concluding  from  this  and  other  circum- 
stances that  there  was  immediate  need  of  the 
presence  of  one  of  them  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Lnion  army  then  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy  at  Groveton,  McDowell 
resolved  to  take  his  troops  in  that  direction. 
On  leaving  General  Porter  he  said  to  him, 
"  You  put  your  force  in  here  and  I  will  take 
mine  up  the  Sudley  Springs  road  on  the  left  of 
the  troops  engaged  at  that  point."  McDowell 
reached  Pope  about  5  p.  m.  and  reported  to  him 
with  King's  division,  commanded  by  Hatch, 
as  King  was  suffering  from  a  severe  illness. 

The  battle  which  had  raged  all  day  between 
Pope's  and  Jackson's  armies  was  ebbing  to  its 
close,  neither  side  having  gained  any  decided 
advantage.  McDowell's  men  were  put  in  at 
the  left  of  the  line  for  the  last  sharp  hour  of 
fighting ;  they  lost  heavily,  but  fought  with  the 
greatest  gallantry.  They  finally  retired  in  good 
order,  leaving  one  gun  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy, which  had  "  continued  to  fire,"  says  the 
Confederate  Colonel  Law,  "  until  my  men  were 
so  near  it  as  to  have  their  faces  burnt  by  its  dis- 
charges." At  4:30  Pope,  who  had  waited  all 
day  for  Porter's  flanking  attack  upon  Jackson's 
right  and  rear,  sent  Porter  a  peremptory  order 
directing  him  to  push  forward  into  action,  keep- 
ing his  right  in  communication  with  Pope's  left. 

There  is  much  discussion  whether  this  order 
was  delivered  at  5  or  6  o'clock.  Captain 
Douglas  Pope,  who  bore  it,  says  it  was  de- 
livered at  the  earlier  hour;  General  Porter 
claims  that  it  was  an  hour  later ;  but.  at  all 
events,  Porter,  who  had  found  indications  of  a 
strong  force  in  his  front,  waited  in  position  till  it 
grew  dark  and  then  retired  in  the  direction  of 
Manassas  Junction.  That  night  General  Pope 
in  deep  exasperation  sent  an  order  to  Porter, 
couched  in  harsh  and  peremptory  terms,  direct- 
ing him  to  report  in  person  with  his  command 
on  the  field  for  orders.  Early  next  morning. 
August  30,  Porter  reported  with  all  of  his  com- 
mand but  one  brigade  ;  and  on  this  day  one  of  9 
the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  of  the  war.  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  was  fought.  It 
was  a  battle  which  General  Pope  was  under 
no  necessity  of  fighting.  He  might  easily  have 
retired  behind  Bull  Run  and  waited  until 
Franklin's  corps,  which  had  been  moving  from 
Alexandria  with  inexplicable  slowness,  had 
joined  him  and  replenished  his  supplies.  But 
the  reports   of  a  retreat  by  the   enemy,  the 
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admirable  fighting  qualities  oi  his  troops  dis- 
played on  the  29th  before  his  eyes,  and  the 

that  on  the  30th  he  had  Porter's  magnifr- 

rps  under  his  immediate  orders,  and 

more  than  all  perhaps  the  temperament  of  the 

.   who   was   always  ready   to   fight   when 

e  was  a  fair  chance  for  him,  determined  him 
-     .   where  he  was  and  to  risk  a  new  bat- 
tle on  that  historic  held.     He  made  a  mistake 

ipposing  that  the  principal  foree  against 
him  was  north  of  the  Warrenton  Turnpike. 
1  Ee  placed,  therefore,  the  bulk  of  his  own  army 
that  side  and  attacked  with  great  energy 
earlv  in  the  afternoon.  Porter's  corps  fought 
with  its  old-time  bravery ;  but  his  troops  having 
tome  within  the  range  of  the  enfilading  fire  of 
Longstreet's  guns,  the  attack  failed  on  the  left. 
ngsl  reel  advanced  on  the  Confederate 
_  .:.  A  furious  struggle  took  place  for  the 
i  don  of  Bald  Hill,  west  of  the  Sudley  Springs 
road;  and  later  Sykes's  regulars,  successfully 
defending  into  the  night  the  Henry  House 
Hill  from  the  assault  of  the  Confederates,  cov- 
ered the  retreat  of  the  Union  army  across  the 
Stone  bridge  to  Centreville.  On  both  sides  it 
was  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of  the  war. 
The  day  after  the  battle  General  Lee  made 
no  attempt  to  pursue  or  molest  Pope's  army; 
but  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  September  he 
essayed  his  usual  flanking  experiment  with 
Jackson's  corps  upon  the  Union  right  wing  at 
Chantilly.  Pope  had  foreseen  this,  and  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  a  very  severe  action  took 
place,  beginning  at  sunset  and  terminating  in 
the  darkness,  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  thun- 
der-storm.  Jackson  had  gone  too  fast  and  too 
far.  He  was  readily  repulsed,  but  the  Union 
army  met  with  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of 

jrals  Philip  Kearny  and  Isaac  I.  Stevens. 
There  were  few  men  in  the  service  more  able, 
industrious,  modest,  and  faithful  than  Stevens; 
and  Kearny  was  an  ideal  soldier  —  brave, 
cool,  patient,  and  loyal. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st,  Pope,  who  seemed 
far  more  dispirited  and  discouraged  by  the 
evident  hostility  towards  him  existing  among 

1   Wi  r 

•   A   board  of  three   general    officers  appointed  by 

lent    Hayi  amine    the   case    acquitted 

rter  of  nil  blame  except  for  indiscreet  and 

unkind  criticism  of  his  superior  officer.     A  bill  was 

restoring  him  to  the  army,  but 

•  it  was  vetoed  by  Presidenl  Arthur,  who,  however,  re- 

continuing  disabilities  by  an  Executive 

>  of  Pre  ident  Cleveland  the 

hill  was  once  more  pa      d  s  nd  this  time  approved  by 

Qt,  nn'l  General  Porter  was  restored  to  his 

place  in  the  army  and  honorably  retired. 

3  In  a  letl  ,  t  27th  to  Burnside  from  War- 

renton Junction  he  says  :  "  I  find  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween thesf  dour,.  ...  I  hear  that  they 
are  much  demoralized,  and  need  some  good  troops  to 
heart  and,  I  think,  head.  We  are  working  now  to 
get  behind  Bull  Run,  and  I  presume  will  be  there  in  a 


the  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  than 
by  any  of  his  losses  in  battle,  had  telegraphed 
to  General  Halleck  his  opinion  that  the  army 
should  be  withdrawn  to  the  intrenchments  in 
front  of  Washington,  and  in  that  secure  place 
reorganized  and  rearranged.  "  When  there  is 
no  heart  in  their  leaders,"  he  says,  "  and  every 
disposition  to  hang  back,  much  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  the  men."  1  These  orders  were 
given  the  next  day,  and  the  army  was  brought 
back  without  molestation. 

General  Pope  attributed  the  failure  of  this 
campaign  to  General  Porter's  inaction  and  his 
disobedience  of  orders  upon  the  27  th  and  29th, 
and  in  this  opinion  many  officers  of  the  highest 
rank  and  integrity  agreed.  The  general  court- 
martial  by  which  the  charges  were  considered 
found  General  Porter  guilty  and  sentenced  him 
to  be  cashiered.  He,  assured  of  his  own  integ- 
rity, persistently  protested  against  the  injustice 
of  this  sentence  and  sought  in  every  possible 
way  to  have  it  reversed.2  It  became  in  a  certain 
sense  a  political  question ;  and  when,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  the  Democratic  party  had 
gained  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Presidency,  General  Porter  was  restored 
to  his  former  position  in  the  army.  With  all  the 
testimony  adduced,  it  is  probable  that  Porter 
would  not  have  been  convicted  had  it  not 
been  for  his  own  letters  written  during  the 
progress  of  the  campaign.  These  show  a  spirit 
of  contempt  and  scorn  for  his  superior  officer 
which  go  far  to  explain  his  behavior  on  this 
occasion.3  It  was  these  letters  which  fur- 
nished the  theory  of  the  prosecution  of  Porter : 
that  he  sincerely  felt  the  good  of  the  army  and 
of  the  country  required  that  Pope  should  be 
deposed  from  the  command  for  which  he  hon- 
estly believed  him  unfit,  and  that  McClellan 
should  have  his  old  army  back  again.  His 
magnificent  courage  and  conduct  on  other 
fields  have  a  tendency  to  blind  the  eyes  of  just 
criticism  in  this  matter ;  but  there  seems  no  re- 
semblance between  this  languid  soldier  of  the 
29th  of  August  and  that  son  of  thunder  who 
at  Beaver  Dam  and  Gaines's  Mill  withstood  the 

few  days  if  strategy  does  not  use  us  up.  The  strategy 
is  magnificent,  and  tactics  in  an  inverse  proportion.  .  .  . 
I  would  like  to  be  ordered  to  return  to  Fredericksburg. 
...  I  do  not  doubt  the  enemy  have  a  large  amount 
of  supplies  provided  for  them,  and  believe  they  have  a 
contempt  for  the  Army  of  Virginia.  I  wish  myself 
away  from  it  with  all  our  old  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
so  do  our  companions.  ...  If  you  can  get  me  away, 
please  do  so."  Later  he  indulges  in  a  pardonable  pleas- 
antry at  the  expense  of  his  commander's  magniloquent 
address  to  his  troops  :  "  Our  line  of  communication  is 
taking  care  of  itself,  in  compliance  with  orders."  On 
the  morning  of  the  29th  he  wrote  :  "  I  hope  Mac  is  at 
work  and  we  shall  soon  be  ordered  out  of  this.  It  would 
seem,  from  proper  statements  of  the  enemy,  that  he 
was  wandering  round  loose ;  but  I  expect  they  know 
what  they  are  doing,  which  is  more  than  any  one  here 
or  anywhere  knows." 
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onset  of  Lee  and  his  army  from  noon  to  night 
of  a  long  summer's  day,  with  the  same  men 
and  guns  who  were  idling  in  the  shade  that 
afternoon  by  Dawk  ins  Branch.  What  he  gal- 
lantly and  gladly  did  for  the  glory  and  honor 
of  a  commander  he  loved  and  admired  he  was 
incapable  of  doing  when  the  glory  and  honor 
was  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  a  commander 
whom  he  hated  and  despised. 

General  Pope  regarded  the  inefficiency  of 
McClellan  in  forwarding  reinforcements  to 
him  from  Alexandria  as  another  important 
factor  in  his  failure.  He  says  in  his  report  that 
Reynolds's  division,  which  joined  him  on  the 
23d  of  August  at  Rappahannock  station,  and 
the  corps  of  Heintzelman  and  Porter,  about 
18,000  between  them,  which  arrived  on  the 
26th  and  27th  at  Warrenton  Junction,  were 
"  all  of  the  91,000  veteran  troops  from  Har- 
rison's Landing  which  ever  drew  trigger  under 
my  command."  Franklin  and  Sumner  with 
20,000  effectives  reported  to  him  at  Centre- 
ville  too  late  to  redeem  the  campaign.  It  is 
a  fact  not  without  significance  that  the  last 
troops  which  joined  him  before  the  hard  fight- 
ing began  did  so  before  McClellan  took 
charge  at  Alexandria.  General  Sumner,  that 
brave  old  warrior  who  considered  it  a  per- 
sonal injury  to  be  kept  from  any  battlefield 
within  his  reach,  broke  out  in  hot  anger  when 
he  learned  that  McClellan  had  said  his  corps 
was  not  in  a  condition  for  fighting.  "  If  I  had 
been  ordered  to  advance  right  on,"  he  said 
afterwards,1  "  from  Alexandria  by  the  Little 
River  Turnpike,  I  should  have  been  in  that 
Second  Bull  Run  battle  with  my  whole  force." 
He  was  made  to  waste  forty-eight  hours  in 
camp  and  in  a  fruitless  march  to  the  Aque- 
duct bridge. 

In  the  matter  of  Franklin's  corps  the  cor- 
respondence of  General  McClellan  himself 
furnishes  the  most  undeniable  evidence  that 
he  did  not  think  best  to  hurry  matters  in  re- 
enforcing  Pope.  Halleck  on  the  27th  had 
telegraphed  him  the  probability  of  a  general 
battle.  "  Franklin's  corps,"  he  said,  "  should 
move  out  by  forced  marches,  carrying  three  or 
four  days'  provisions."  This  order  was  repeated 
later  in  the  day  in  more  urgent  terms,  that 
"  Franklin's  corps  should  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Manassas  as  soon  as  possible."  Mc- 
Clellan answered,  not  that  Franklin  had  started, 
but  that  he  had  sent  orders  to  him  to  "  pre- 
pare to  march."  He  afterwards  discovered 
that  Franklin  was  in  Washington,  and  gave 
orders  to  place  the  corps  in  "readiness  to 
move."  In  the  afternoon  he  sent  dispatches 
indicating  his  belief  that  it  might  be  better  for 
Franklin  not  to  go,  and  questioning  whether 

1  Sumner's  testimony.  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War. 


Washington  was  safe;  and  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  this  conviction  had  gained  such 
strength  in  his  mind  that  he  squarely  recom- 
mended that  the  troops  in  hand  be  held  for 
the  defense  of  the  capital.  On  the  mornm 
the  28th  Halleck  telegraphed  direct  an  1 
to  Franklin  to  move  towards  Manassas,  but  at 
1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  General  McClellan 
replied,  "  The  moment  Franklin  can  be  started 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  artillery,  he  shall 
go."  At  4:  ro  o'clock  he  added:  "General 
Franklin  is  with  me  here.  I  will  know  in  a  few 
minutes  the  condition  of  artillery  and  cavalrv. 
We  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  move ;  may 
be  by  to-morrow  morning."  Halleck,  in  de- 
spair at  this  inertia,  had  telegraphed  at  3  :  30 
o'clock  :  "  Not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  push- 
ing as  large  a  force  as  possible  towards  Ma- 
nassas so  as  to  communicate  with  Pope  before 
the  enemy  is  reenforced."  To  this,  after  the 
lapse  of  an  hour,  McClellan  answered  : 

Your  dispatch  received.  Neither  Franklin  or 
Sumner's  corps  is  now  in  condition  to  move  and 
fight  a  battle.  It  would  be  a  sacrifice  to  send 
them  now.     .    .    . 

At  night  General  Halleck,  with  vehement 
earnestness,  ordered  — 

There  must  be  no  further  delay  in  moving  Frank- 
lin's corps  towards  Manassas.  They  must  go  to-mor- 
row morning,  ready  or  not  ready.  If  we  delay  too 
long,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  go  at  all ;  for  Pope 
will  either  be  defeated  or  be  victorious  without  our 
aid.  If  there  is  a  want  of  wagons,  the  men  must  carry 
provisions  with  them  till  the  wagons  can  come  to 
their  relief. 

At  last  McClellan  answered  that  he  had  or- 
dered Franklin  to  march  at  6  in  the  morning 
of  the  29th.  He  then  enumerated  the  force  he 
had  in  hand,amounting  to  about  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  added,  with  a  naivete  which  in  view  of 
Halleck's  urgent  telegrams  for  two  days  would 
be  comical  if  the  consequences  had  not  been 
so  serious,  "  If  you  wish  any  of  them  to  move 
towards  Manassas,  please  inform  me." 

On  the  29th  of  August  he  got  Franklin 
started,  but  still  protested  against  the  order  to 
move  him,  and  continually  through  the  day 
sent  dispatches  suggesting  that  Franklin  should 
go  no  farther,  until  at  last  Halleck,  even  his 
excessive  patience  giving  way,  replied  at  3 
o'clock,  "  I  want  Franklin's  corps  to  go  far 
enough  to  find  out  something  about  the  enemy. 
.  .  .  I  am  tired  of  guesses."  At  a  quarter  be- 
fore 3  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th,  General 
McClellan  sent  the  following  extraordinary 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  to  do  him  jus- 
tice must  be  given  entire  : 

The  last  news  I  received  from  the  direction  of 
Manassas  was  from  stragglers,  to  the  effect  that  the 
enemy    were    evacuating   Centreville   and    retiring 
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towards  Thoroughfare  Cap.      This    by   no   means 

;  am  clear  that  one  of  two  courses  should 

:   first,   to  concentrate   all  our  available 

communications  with  Pope ;    second, 

ve  Poj  e  to  get  out  o\  his  scrape,  and  at  once 

II  our  moans' to  make  the  capital  perfectly  safe. 

\  i    middle  ground   will   now  answer.       Tell  me 

what  you  wish   me  to  do  and  1  will  do  all  in  my 

accomplish  it.     1  wish  to  know  what  my 

-  and  authority  are.  1  ask  for  nothing,  but  will 

-  you  give.  1  only  ask  a  prompt 

.  that  1  may  at  once  give  the  necessary  or- 

!t  will  u.ot  do  to  delay  longer. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  transparent 
menace  of  this  dispatch.    Of  the  alternatives 
__   sted,  ho  meant  but  one.    By  his  pro- 
>f  the  last  three  days,  as  well  as  by  his 
ns,  he  had  clearly  shown  his  disinclination 
tempt  to  open  communication  with  Pope. 
There  is  but  one  course,  therefore,  left  which 
commends  itself  to  his  judgment;  that  is,  to 
leave  the  Army  of  Virginia  to  its  fate.  This  dis- 
patch was  sent  directly  to  the  President  in  an- 
swer to  a  request  from  him  for  news,  and  the 
President  replied,  one  must  confess,  with  more 
of  magnanimity  than  of  dignity: 

I  think  your  first  alternative,  "to  concentrate  all 
our  available  forces  to  open  communication  with 
Pope."  is  the  right  one,  but  I  wish  not  to  control. 
That  I  now  leave  to  General  Halleck,  aided  by  your 
counsels. 

During  the  two  entire  days,  the  29th  and 

30th,  while  Pope  was  engaged  in  his  desperate 

struggle  at  Bull  Run  with  the  whole  of  Lee's 

army,  the   singular  interchange  of  telegrams 

i  lalleck  and  McClellan  continued  — 

the  one  giving  orders  growing  more  and  more 

peremptory  every  hour,  and  the  other   giving 

ses   more   or  less   unsatisfactory   for  not 

obeying  them.    But  late  at  night  of  the  31st 

A  :  _  1st,  when  the  fighting  was  virtually  over, 

i  lalleck,  upon  whom  the  fatigue  and 

•  :ment  of  the  past  week  had  had  a  most 

ssing  effect,  suddenly  betrayed  that  weak- 

of  character  which  so  often  surprised  his 

friends,   and    sent   to    McClellan    a    dispatch 

thing  discouragement  in  every  word,  in 

1,  saying  that  he  was  "  utterly  tired  out," 

he  begged  McClellan  "to   assist  him  in  this 

>  with  his  ability  and  experience."  To  this 

ral     McClellan     re-plied    with     unusual 

promptness   a  few  minutes  after  receiving  it, 

sking  for  an  interview  to  settle  his  position. 

In  a  letter  an  hour  later  he  gave  his  decided 

opinion  that  Pope  had  been  totally  defeated 

and  that  everything  available  should'  be  drawn 

in  at  once  :  he  thinks  such  orders  should  be 

sent  immediately  ;    he  has  no   confidence   in 

Pope's   dispositions;    "to  speak  frankly,"  he 

says. —  "and  the  occasion  requires  it, —  there 

appears  to  be  a  total  absence  of  brains,  and 


I  fear  a  total  destruction  of  the  army."    He 
falls  back  again  into  his  sententious  strain : 

The  occasion  is  grave  and  demands  grave  meas- 
ures. The  question  is  the  salvation  of  the  coun- 
try. ...  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  the 
interests  of  the  nation  demand  that  Pope  shall  fall 
back  to-night  if  possible,  and  not  one  moment  is  to 
be  lost. 

The  same  advice  was  repeated  by  Pope  the 
next  morning,  and  Halleck  at  once  gave  the 
necessary  orders.  On  September  1,  General 
McClellan  visited  Washington  and  conversed 
with  Halleck  and  the  President.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  been  greatly  distressed  and  shocked  by 
the  account  Pope  had  given  of  the  demorali- 
zation of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  in 
his  opinion  proceeded  from  the  spirit  of  hostil- 
ity and  insubordination  displayed  openly  by 
some  of  its  most  prominent  officers.  He  re- 
quested McClellan  to  use  his  great  personal 
influence  with  his  immediate  friends  in  that 
army  to  correct  this  evil.  McClellan,  while  not 
crediting  the  report  of  Pope,  nevertheless  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  the  President,  and 
sent  a  letter  to  Porter  urging  him  and  all  his 
friends,  for  his  sake,  to  extend  to  General  Pope 
the  same  support  they  had  always  given  him, 
to  which  Porter  replied  in  loyal  and  soldierly 
terms.  On  the  next  day  (September  2),  Mr. 
Lincoln  placed  the  defenses  of  Washington  and 
the  command  of  the  troops  as  they  arrived 
from  the  front  in  the  hands  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan. There  is  no  other  official  act  of  his  life 
for  which  he  has  been  more  severely  criticised, 
but  we  need  not  go  far  to  find  a  motive  for  it. 

The  restoration  of  McClellan  to  command 
was  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  act.  The  majority  of 
the  Cabinet  were  strongly  opposed  to  it.  The 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  agreed,  upon  the  29th  of  August,  in 
a  remonstrance  against  McClellan's  continu- 
ance in  command  of  any  army  of  the  Union. 
They  reduced  it  to  writing;  it  was  signed  by 
themselves  and  the  Attorney-General,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  concurred  in  the  judg- 
ment of  his  colleagues,  but  declined  to  sign  it, 
on  the  ground  that  it  might  seem  unfriendly 
to  the  President.  In  the  Cabinet  meeting  of 
the  2d  of  September  the  whole  subject  was 
freely  discussed.  The  Secretary  of  War  dis- 
claimed any  responsibility  for  the  action  taken, 
saying  that  the  order  to  McClellan  was  given 
him  directly  by  the  President  and  that  General 
Halleck  considered  himself  relieved  from  re- 
sponsibility by  it,  although  he  acquiesced  and 
approved  the  order.  He  thought  that  Mc- 
Clellan was  now  in  a  position  where  he  could 
shirk  all  responsibility,  shielding  himself  under 
Halleck,  while  Halleck  would  shield  himself 
under  the  President.    Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  dif- 
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ferent  view  of  the  transaction,  saying  that  he 
considered  General  Halleck  as  much  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  as  ever,  and  that  General 
McClellan  had  been  charged  with  special  func- 
tions, to  command  the  troops  for  the  defense 
of  Washington,  and  that  he  placed  him  there 
because  he  could  see  no  one  who  could  do  so 
well  the  work  required.1  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  recording  this  proceeding  does  not 
disguise  his  scorn  for  the  lack  of  spirit  displayed 
by  the  President,  and  on  a  later  date  he  adds  : 

It  is  indeed  humiliating,  but  prompted  I  believe 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  the  country,  and  a  fear 
that  should  he  supersede  McClellan  by  any  other 
commander  no  advantage  would  be  gained  in  lead- 
ership, but  much  harm  in  the  disaffection  of  officers 
and  troops. 

Mr.  Lincoln  certainly  had  the  defects  of  his 
great  qualities.  His  unbounded  magnanimity 
made  him  incapable  sometimes  even  of  just 
resentments.  In  regard  to  offenses  committed 
against  himself  he  used  laughingly  to  say, 
"  I  am  in  favor  of  short  statutes  of  limitations." 
General  McClellan's  worst  offenses  had  been 
committed  against  the  President  in  person. 
The  insulting  dispatch  from  Savage's  Station 
and  the  letter  from  Harrison's  Landing,  in 
which  he  took  the  President  to  task  for  the 
whole  course  of  his  civil  and  military  adminis- 
tration, would  probably  have  been  pardoned 
by  no  other  ruler  that  ever  lived;  yet  Mr. 
Lincoln  never  appeared  to  bear  the  slightest 
ill-will  to  the  general  on  account  of  these  af- 
fronts. He  did  feel  deeply  the  conduct  of  Mc- 
Clellan towards  Pope.  He  was  outraged  at 
McClellan's  suggestion  to  leave  Pope  to  his 
fate.  He  said  to  one  of  his  household  on  the 
30th  of  August,  "  He  has  acted  badly  to- 
wards Pope ;  he  really  wanted  him  to  fail  "  ;  2 
and  after  he  had  placed  him  again  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he  repeated 
this  severe  judgment,  but  he  added,  "  There 
is  no  one  in  the  army  who  can  man  these 
fortifications  and  lick  these  troops  of  ours  into 
shape  half  as  well  as  he  can."  Again  he  said, 
"  We  must  use  the  tools  we  have ;  if  he  cannot 
fight  himself,  he  excels  in  making  others  ready 
to  fight."  In  the  interests  of  the  country  he 
condoned  the  offenses  against  Pope  as  readily 
as  those  against  himself. 

It  may  perhaps  even  be  said  that  McClellan, 
so  far  from  suffering  at  the  President's  hands 
for  his  unbecoming  conduct  towards  him, 
gained  a  positive  advantage  by  it.  It  was  not 
alone  for  his  undoubted  talents  as  an  organizer 
and  drill-master  that  he  was  restored  to  his 
command.  It  was  a  time  of  gloom  and  doubt 
in  the  political  as  well  as  in  the  military  situa- 

1  Chase's  Diary.     Warden,  p.  456  et  seq. 

2  J.  H.,  Diary. 
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tion.  The  factious  spirit  was  stronger  among 
the  politicians  and  the  press  of  the  Demo< 
party  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  war. 
Not  only  in  the  States  of  the  border,  but  in 
many  Northern  States,  there  were  signs  of  sullen 
discontent  among  a  large  body  of  the  people 
that  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  a  si 
man  so  vigilant  as  Lincoln.  It  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  recruiting,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  that 
wider  support  which  a  popular  government  re- 
quires from  the  general  body  of  its  citizens,  that 
causes  of  offense  against  any  large  portion  of 
the  community  should  be  sedulously  avoided 
by  those  in  power.  General  McClellan  had 
made  himself,  by  his  demonstration  against 
the  President's  policy,  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  these  reasons, 
was  especially  anxious  to  take  no  action 
against  McClellan  which  might  seem  to  be 
dictated  by  personal  jealousy  or  pique;  and 
besides,  as  General  Pope  had  himself  reported, 
there  was  a  personal  devotion  to  McClellan 
among  those  in  high  command  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  which  rendered  it  almost  im- 
possible for  any  other  general  to  get  its  best 
work  out  of  it.  General  Hitchcock,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  officers  of  the  old 
army,  gave  this  as  the  reason  for  his  declining 
the  command  of  that  army. 

It  is  difficult  to  regard  without  indignation 
the  treatment,  however  necessary  and  justifi- 
able, which  the  principal  actors  in  this  great 
transaction  received.  McClellan,  whose  con- 
duct from  beginning  to  end  can  only  be  con- 
demned, received  command  of  a  great  army, 
reorganized  and  reenforced,  and  with  it  a 
chance  for  magnificent  achievement,  if  he  had 
been  able  to  improve  it,  which  no  officer  be- 
fore or  since  ever  enjoyed  on  this  continent. 
Pope,  who  had  fought  with  the  greatest  brav- 
ery and  perseverance  a  losing  battle  against 
Lee's  entire  army  all  the  way  from  the  Rapi- 
dan  to  the  Potomac,  encouraged  at  every 
point  with  the  hope  of  reinforcements  which 
only  reached  him  too  late,  and  finally  by  his 
misfortunes  adding  a  new  illustration  to  the 
prestige  of  his  rival  and  enemy,  received  dim- 
ply the  compliments  and  congratulations  of 
his  superiors  and  was  then  removed  to  a  dis- 
tant department  of  the  frontier,  to  take  no 
further  part  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  a  war  in 
which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  bear  an 
honorable  part.  McDowell,  a  perfect  soldier, 
among  the  bravest,  ablest,  and  most  loyal 
officers  of  the  army,  who  had  done  his  whole 
duty  and  much  more,  who  zealously  went  be- 
fore and  beyond  the  orders  of  his  superiors, 
always  seeking  the  post  of  utmost  danger  and 
toil,  was  found  at  the  close  of  this  campaign. 
of  which  he  was  the  true  hero,  with  his  reputa- 
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smirched  and  tarnished  by  senseless 
and  malignant    calumny  that  he   was  never 

during  the  war  considered  available  for 
those   high    and   important   employments   for 

h  he  was  better,  equipped  than  almost 
any  of  his  comrades.  A  court  of  inquiry,  it 
is  true,  vindicated  him  completely  from  every 

ge  that  malice  or  ignorance  had  invented 
rim;  but  the  two  disasters  of  Bull 
Run.  in  successive  summers,  for  neither  of 
which  he  was  to  blame,  remained  in  the  gen- 
eral mind  in>eparably  connected  with  his  name. 
General  McClellan  himself  never  appreci- 
ated the  magnanimity  with  which  he  had  been 
treated.    In  fact,  he  thought  the  magnanimity 

all  upon  his  side.  As  time  wore  on  he 
continuallv  exaggerated  in  his  own  mind  the 
services  he  had  rendered  and  the  needs  of  the 

i  mment  at  the  time  he  had  been  placed  in 

Kind,  until  he  created  for  himself  the  fan- 
tastic delusion  that  he  had  saved  the  Adminis- 
tration from  despair  !  In  the  last  lines  he  ever 
wrote,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  gives  this 
absolutely  new  and  most  remarkable  account 
of  the  visit  which  Lincoln  and  Halleck  made 
to  him  on  the  2d  of  September  : 

He  [the    President]    then   said  that   he  regarded 
ington  as  lost,  and  asked  me  if  1  would,  un- 
der  the  circumstances,  as  a  favor  to  him,   resume 
command   and    do  the   best   that   could   be   done. 
Without  one  moment's  hesitation,  and  without  mak- 
any  conditions  whatever,  I  at  once  said  that  I 
I  accept    the  command  and  would  stake  my 
life  that  I  would  save  the  city.     Both  the  President 
and  Halleck  again  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to 
save  the  city,  and  I  repeated  my  firm    conviction 
that  I  could  and  would  save  it.   They  then  left,  the 
President  verbally  placing  me  in  entire  command 
of  the  city  and  of  the  troops  falling  back  upon  it 
from  the  front.1 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  lapse  of  twenty 
neral  McClellan's  memory  had  be- 
'listorted  by  constant  dwelling  upon 
:ied  wrongs  that  he  was  at  last  capable 
of  believing  this  absurd  fiction.    It  was  a  fancy 
adopted  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.    A  year 
after  his  removal  from  command  he  wrote  a 
voluminous  report  of  his  entire  military  history, 
filling  an  octavo  volume.    He  wras   then  the 
!     favorite    of    the    Democratic 
.  tin:  j predestined  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  opposition  to  Lincoln.    He  embodied 
in  that  report  every  incident  or  argument  he 
could  think  of  to  justify  his  own  conduct  and 
*;idemn  that  of  the  Government.    Yet  in 
this  interminable   document  there  is  no  hint 
that  Lincoln   or  Halleck   thought  the  capital 
was    lost.    He  apparently  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing  while  Lincoln  lived ;  he  gave  no 
1  Tin.  Century,  May,  1886.   <<  McClellan's  Own 

Story,':  p.  535. 


intimation  of  such  a  charge  while  Halleck  sur- 
vived, although  their  relations  were  frankly  hos- 
tile. Only  after  both  these  witnesses  had  passed 
away,  and  a  direct  contradiction  was  thus  ren- 
dered impossible,  did  it  occur  to  him  to  report 
this  conversation  between  his  patriotic  heroism 
and  their  craven  despair  ! 

There  is  another  proof  that  this  story  was 
an  after-thought.  In  a  letter  to  his  family, 
written  on  the  2d,  the  very  morning  of  this  pre- 
tended conversation,  he  merely  says : 

I  was  surprised  this  morning,  when  at  breakfast, 
by  a  visit  from  the  President  and  Halleck,  in  which 
the  former  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  troubles 
now  impending  could  be  overcome  better  by  me 
than  by  any  one  else.  Pope  is  ordered  to  fall  back 
upon  Washington,  and  as  he  reenters  everything  is 
to  come  under  my  command  again. 

When  we  consider  that  in  these  private  let- 
ters he  never  omits  an  opportunity  for  heroic 
posturing,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  if 
Lincoln  and  Halleck  an  hour  or  two  before 
had  been  imploring  him  to  save  the  capital,  he 
would  not  have  mentioned  it.  The  truth  is,  Mc- 
Clellan himself  has  left  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  he  thought  Washington  in  danger.  He 
wrote  to  his  wife  : 

1  do  not  regard  Washington  as  safe  against  the 
rebels.  If  I  can  quietly  slip  over  there  I  will  send 
your  silver  off. 

If  it  was  worth  while  to  cumber  these  pages 
with  the  refutation  of  a  calumny  so  transparently 
false,  we  could  bring  the  testimony  of  a  score 
of  witnesses  to  show  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  during 
the  first  days  of  September,  was  unusually  cool 
and  determined.  Grieved  and  disappointed  as 
he  was  at  the  failure  of  Pope's  campaign,  his 
principal  preoccupation  was  not  at  any  time  the 
safety  of  Washington.  It  was  that  Lee's  army, 
as  he  frequently  expressed  it,  "  should  not  get 
away  without  being  hurt."  On  Monday  morn- 
ing he  said  :  "  They  must  be  whipped  here  and 
now.  Pope  must  fight  them ;  and  if  they  are 
too  strong  for  him,  he  can  gradually  get  back 
to  these  fortifications."  At  the  time  McClel- 
lan falsely  represents  him  as  hopeless  of  saving 
Washington  he  had  no  thought  of  the  safety 
of  that  place  in  his  mind,  except  as  a  second- 
ary and  permanent  consideration.  He  was 
making  ready  a  force  to  attack  the  enemy.  On 
the  3d  of  September  he  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  this  order,  which  sufficiently  shows  the 
mood  he  was  in  : 

Ordered,  that  the  General-in-Chief,  Major-Gen- 
eral Halleck,  immediately  commence  and  proceed 
with  all  possible  dispatch  to  organize  an  army  for 
active  operations  from  all  the  material  within  and 
coming  within  his  control,  independent  of  the  forces 
he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  defense  of  Washing- 
ton, when  such  active  army  shall  take  the  field. 
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This  order,  countersigned  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  was  delivered  to  Halleck  by  General 
Townsend,  and  the  work  of  preparing  the  army 
for  the  offensive  was  at  once  begun.  Mc(  lel- 
lan,  under  Halleck's  direction,  went  heartily  to 
work  to  execute  these  orders  of  the  President. 
He  had  none  of  the  protecting  airs  he  gives 
himself  in  his  memoirs ;  his  conduct  was  ex- 
emplary. "  McClellan,"  said  Lincoln  on  the 
5th,  "  is  working  like  a  beaver.  He  seems  to 
be  aroused  to  doing  something  by  the  sort  of 
snubbing  he  got  last  week."  The  work  he  was 
now  engaged  upon  was  congenial  staff  work, 
and  he  performed  it  with  great  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency. It  suited  him  in  after  years  to  pretend 
that  he  was  acting  without  orders  and  without 
communication  with  the  Government.  It  was 
his  favorite  phrase  that  he  went  to  Antietam 
with  a  "  halter  about  his  neck."  But  his  letters 
written  at  the  time  contradict  those  assertions. 
He  wrote  from  Washington,  on  the  7th  of 
September  : 

I  leave  here  this  afternoon  to  take  command  of 
the  troops  in  the  field.  The  feeling  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  me,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  trusting. 

ANTIETAM. 

As  soon  as  General  McClellan  was  replaced 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he 
began  to  put  the  forces  in  order;  and  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  this  was  accomplished 
show  that  both  he  and  General  Pope,  with 
very  different  intentions,  had  equally  exagger- 
ated the  state  of  their  demoralization.  The 
troops  were  not  in  so  bad  a  condition  at  Cen- 
treville  as  Pope  imagined,  and  the  army  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  handed  over  to  McClellan  at 
Washington  was  both  in  numbers  and  morale  a 
formidable  host.  Its  morning  returns  show  an 
aggregate  of  over  100,000  men,  and  General 
McClellan  himself  reports  that  he  had  at  An- 
tietam 87,000.  But  the  vast  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  force  on  paper  and  the  effectives  in 
battle  gives  a  margin  of  which  writers  some- 
times avail  themselves  according  to  their  preju- 
dices or  prepossessions.  General  Palfrey,  who 
took  part  in  the  campaign  and  who  has  since 
examined  the  reports  on  both  sides  with  scru- 
pulous care,  says  that  in  this  single  instance 
McClellan  overstated  the  number  of  his  troops 
in  action,  and  that  70,000  would  be  nearer  the 
mark.  It  is  true  he  could  afford  it,  as  in  the 
same  estimate  he  very  nearly  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy.  The  Confederate  rosters 
show  some  forty-five  brigades  of  infantry,  ex- 
clusive of  cavalry  and  artillery.  Lee  says  in 
his  report  that  he  commanded  at  Antietam 
about  40,000  troops.1 

McClellan's  time  for  training  and  drilling 
1  War  Records. 


his  recovered  army  was  brief;   for  within 
days  the  news  came  that  \  am  had  cro  sed  the 
Potomac  into  Maryland.    There  was  no  time 
now  for  indecision,  and   Lincoln's  stern  and 

constantly  repeated  injunction,"  You  must  find 
and  hurt  this  enemy  now,"  had  to  be  oh 

General  Lee  has  given  in  his  own  report  a 
sufficiently  clear  statement  of  what  he  hoped  to 
accomplish  by  his  invasion  of  Maryland  The 
supplies  of  rich  and  productive  districts  were 
thus  made  accessible  to  his  army,  and  he  wished 
to  "prolong  this  state  of  affairs  in  every  way 
desirable,  and  not  to  permit  the  season  for 
active  operations  to  pass  without  endeavoring 
to  inflict  further  injury  upon  the  enemy."  He 
also  makes  an  acknowledgment  which  shows 
that  he,  in  common  with  others  at  Richmond, 
had  been  grossly  deceived  by  the  accounts 
which  rebel  refugees  from  Maryland,  and  their 
sympathizing  correspondents  at  home,  had 
given  of  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  resentment  it  had  caused  in  that  com- 
monwealth.   He  says : 

The  condition  of  Maryland  encouraged  the  belief 
that  the  presence  of  our  army,  however  inferior  to 
that  of  the  enemy,  would  induce  the  Washington 
Government  to  retain  all  its  available  force  to  pro- 
vide against  contingencies  which  its  course  towards 
the  people  of  that  State  had  given  it  reason  to  ap- 
prehend. At  the  same  time  it  was  hoped  that  mil- 
itary success  might  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  aid 
the  citizens  of  Maryland  in  any  efforts  they  might 
be  disposed  to  make  to  recover  their  liberties.  The 
difficulties  that  surrounded  them  were  fully  appre- 
ciated, and  we  expected  to  derive  more  assistance 
in  the  attainment  of  our  object  from  the  just  fears 
of  the  Washington  Government  than  from  active 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  people,  unless 
success  should  enable  us  to  give  them  assurance  of 
continued  protection. 

In  a  hasty  note  he  informed  the  Richmond 
Government  of  his  purpose,  and  took  the  ini- 
tial steps  to  execute  it  with  great  promptness. 
He  crossed  his  entire  army  between  the  4th 
and  7th  of  September  near  Leesburg.  and 
camped  in  the  vicinity  of  Frederick.  He  took 
it  for  granted  that  our  force  at  Harper's  Ferry 
would  be  at  once  withdrawn ;  thereafter  he 
intended  to  move  the  army  into  western  Mary- 
land, establish  his  communications  with  Rich- 
mond through  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and 
then  to  move  into  Pennsylvania  and  draw 
McClellan  from  his  base  to  fight  in  a  field  of 
his  own  selection.  If  all  his  surmise?  had  been 
correct,  if  Miles  had  been  withdrawn  from 
Harper's  Ferry,  if  Maryland  had  risen  in  re- 
volt, if  McClellan  had  allowed  him  to  range 
through  western  Maryland  at  his  leisure,  the 
plan  would  have  been  an  admirable  one  and 
the  results  of  it  most  fruitful :  but  all  these 
expectations  foiled.  After  two  days  at  Fred- 
erick he  found  that  Maryland  was  contented 
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with  the  oppressor's  yoke,  and  that  Miles  re- 
mained at  Harper's  Kerry.    He  therefore  con- 
essary  to  detach  a  large  portion 
under  Jackson,   Me  Laws,   and 
surround  and  capture  the  garrison 
at  that  place :   the  rest  of  the  army  withdrew 
k  to  Boonsboro'. 
Meantime  McClellan  was  slowly  approach- 
'.  [e  fell,  of  course,  the  need  of  more  troops. 
With  an  army  about  him  so  enormous  that,  as 
he  says  in  his  report.1  it  would  occupy  fifty 
mile-    ot    road    in    marching    order,    he    still 
ed  on  the  nth  to  write  to  General  Hal- 
leek.  !  for  reenforcements.     He  first  as - 
him  that  the  capital  is  in  no  danger  and 
that  all  the  troops  there  may  safely  be  sent  to 
him  :  but  in  order  to  guard  against  any  pos- 
rejoinder  he  adds,  "  Even  if  Washington 
should  be  taken  while  these  armies  are  con- 
fronting each  other  this  would  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, bear  comparison  with  the  ruin  and  dis- 
which  would  folio w  the  defeat  of  this 
army,"  an  opinion  which  has  no  especial  value 
pt  as  showing  what  General  McClellan's 
judgment  was  worth  in  such  a  matter.    Except 
when  he  was  in  Washington,  he  always  re- 
ed  its  possible  capture  as  a  trifling  affair. 
But  his  demand  was  complied  with  :  Porter's 
•  was  ordered  to  join  him,  with  a  kind 
ige   from  the    President,   which   he  ac- 
knowledged courteously,  and  then  —  asked  for 
orps  I  He  was  in  no  haste  ;  he  ordered 
his  officers  beforehand  to  avoid  collisions.  He 
attempts  in  his  report  to  account  for  his  tardy 
marching  on  the  ground  that  the  authorities 
at  Washington  wished  him  not  to  go  too  far 
from  the  capital.      General  Halleck  says  that 
no  order  capable  of  bearing  this  construction 
ver  given.    Pie  says: 

!:-graphed  him  that  he  was  going  too  far,  not 
from  Washington,  but  from  the  Potomac.  .  .  . 
I  thought  he  should  keep  more  upon  the  Potomac 
and  press  forward  his  left  rather  than  his  right,  so 
as  more  readily  to  relieve  Harper's  Ferry,  which  was 
nt  then  in  most  danger.2 

'    two  days  after  the    above-mentioned 

■    asking    for  reenforcements,   McClellan 

.  ed  information  which  was  enough  to  put 

i  ill   of  enterprise  into  the  veriest  laggard 

that  ever  breathed.    There  never  was  a  gen- 

Clellan,  "  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  p.   188. 

tirnony.    Report  Committee  on  Con- 
duct of  the  V 

;;  I'alf.  Vntietam  and   Fr<  mrg,"  p. 

J   He  telegraphed  to   the  President:  "  I  have  the 

whole  rebel  force  in  front  of  me,  but  am  confident,  and 

no  time  shall  be  lost.    .    .    .     i  think  Lee  has  made  a 

mistake,  and  that  he  will  be  severely  punished  for 

it.    ...    I  have  all  the  plans  of  the  rebels,  and  will 

them  in  their  own  trap  if  rny  men  are  equal  to 

'    [War  Records.] 

~>   If  he  had  thrown  forward  his  army  with  the  vigor 


era]  so  fruitlessly  favored  by  fortune  as  Mc- 
Clellan, and  never  was  such  a  piece  of  good 
luck  offered,  even  to  him,  as  that  which  fell 
into  his  hands  on  the  13th  of  September.  He 
had  been  advancing  in  his  leisurely  manner 
from  Washington  on  parallel  roads,  making 
only  about  six  miles  a  day,  when  on  the  13th 
he  arrived  at  Frederick  and  one  of  his  officers 
brought  to  him  Lee's  special  order  of  the  9th, 
that  a  private  soldier  had  found,  containing  his 
entire  plan  of  campaign.  By  this  he  learned 
that  his  enemy  was  before  him,  a  day's  march 
away ;  that  his  whole  force  was  inferior  to  his 
own ;  and  that  it  was  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  in  camp  near  Boonsboro'  and  the  other 
besieging  Miles  at  Harper's  Ferry.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  his  enemy  had  been  de- 
livered into  his  hands.  After  he  had  read  this 
order  the  contest  between  him  and  Lee,  other 
things  being  equal,  would  have  been  like  a  fight 
between  a  man  blindfolded  and  one  having 
use  of  his  eyes.  He  not  only  knew  of  the  di- 
vision of  his  enemy's  army  in  half,  but  he  knew 
where  his  trains,  his  rear- guard,  his  cavalry, 
were  to  march  and  to  halt,  and  where  the  de- 
tached commands  were  to  join  the  main  body.3 
He  seemed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
his  discovery,4  but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
act  promptly  enough.  Franklin  was  at  Buckeys- 
town,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  South  Moun- 
tain, a  prolongation  northward  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  beyond  which  Lee's  army  lay.  Instead 
of  giving  him  immediate  orders  to  march  with 
all  possible  speed  to  Harper's  Ferry,  he  wrote 
at  his  leisure  a  long  and  judicious  instruction 
directing  him  to  march  to  that  point  the  next 
day.  The  weather  was  perfect ;  the  roads  were 
in  good  order.  McClellan  knew  there  was  no 
enemy  between  him  and  Crampton's  Gap. 
Every  possible  consideration  urged  him  to 
make  use  of  every  instant  of  time.5  The  pre- 
cious opportunity  was  neglected,and  it  was  noon 
the  next  day,  the  14th  of  September,  when 
Franklin  stormed  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
after  a  brilliant  and  easy  victory  over  General 
Cobb's  detachmentofMcLaws's  division,  which 
had  been  left  to  guard  the  pass.  The  Union 
right  wing  spent  the  whole  of  the  same  day  in 
a  stubborn  fight  for  the  position  of  Fox's  and 
Turner's  Gaps,  some  six  miles  farther  north. 

used  by  Jackson  in  his  advance  on  Harper's  Ferry,  the 
passes  of  South  Mountain  would  have  been  carried 
before  the  evening  of  the  13th,  at  which  time  they  were 
very  feebly  guarded ;  and  then,  debouching  into  Pleas- 
ant Valley,  the  Union  commander  might  next  morning 
have  fallen  upon  the  rear  of  McLaws  at  Maryland 
Heights  and  relieved  Harper's  Ferry,  which  did  not 
surrender  till  the  morning  of  the  15th.  But  he  did  not 
arrive  at  South  Mountain  until  the  mornin  g  of  the  14th, 
and  by  that  time  the  Confederates,  forewarned  of  his 
approach,  had  recalled  a  considerable  force  to  dispute 
the  passage.  [Swinton,  "Army  of  the  Potomac,"  p. 
202.] 
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After  sharp  fighting,  in  which  General  Reno, 
an  officer  of  the  highest  merit,  was  killed,  and 
Colonel  Hayes,  afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  wounded,  advanced  po- 
sitions were  secured.  At  neither  Crampton's 
nor  Turner's  was  the  victory  pushed  to  advan- 
tage. Franklin  did  nothing  to  relieve  the  be- 
leaguered garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the 
force  at  Turner's  Gap  rested  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  won  until,  when  the  mists  of 
the  morning  cleared  away  on  the  1 5th,  they  saw 
the  enemy  had  retreated  from  their  front. 
Much  valuable  time  had  been  lost,  and  more 
than  time ;  for  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  the  blundering  and  bewildered  defense  of 
Harper's  Ferry  had  ceased  by  the  surrender  of 
the  garrison,  its  unhappy  commander  having 
been  killed  after  he  had  displayed  the  white  flag. 

But  McClellan  had  not  yet  lost  all  his  ad- 
vantage ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  Harper's  Ferry 
would  have  been  amply  compensated  if  he  had 
moved  at  once  with  all  possible  speed  upon  Lee, 
who,  with  only  Longstreet's  and  D.  H.  Hill's 
troops,  had  taken  up  his  position  at  Sharps- 
burg.  Jackson  was  still  south  of  the  Potomac. 
He  had  no  fear  of  night  marches,  and  was  mak- 
ing all  possible  speed  to  join  Lee  through  the 
day  and  night  of  the  15th.  The  force  of 
McLaws  got  away  from  in  front  of  Franklin, 
and,  though  making  a  long  devour  and  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  twice,  still  joined  the  main 
army  at  Sharpsburg  on  the  17th.  All  this 
time,  while  the  scattered  detachments  of  Lee 
were  moving  with  the  utmost  expedition 
to  join  their  main  body,  making  two  or  three 
times  the  distance  which  separated  Lee  from 
McClellan,  the  latter  made  his  preparations 
for  an  attack,  as  if,  to  quote  Johnston  again, 
"  time  was  of  no  especial  value  to  him."  On 
the  15th  he  marched  down  to  Antietam  Creek 
and  placed  his  soldiers  in  position.  He  rode 
from  end  to  end  of  his  line,  enjoying  one  of  the 
grandest  greetings  ever  given  by  an  army  to  its 
commander.  The  thunder  of  cheers  which  met 
him  at  every  point  showed  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  morale  in  that  mighty  army,  and  that 
they  were  equal  to  any  service  their  beloved 
commander  might  choose  to  require  of  them. 

It  seems  almost  incredible,  as  we  write  it,  and 
it  will  appear  inexplicable  to  such  readers  as 
may  come  after  us,  that  McClellan  made  no 
movement  during  the  afternoon1  of  Monday, 
the  15th,  and  did  nothing  during  the  entire 
day  of  the  16th  but  to  advance  a  portion  of 
his  right  wing  across  Antietam  Creek,  and 
this  while  the  ragged  legions  of  Lee  were 
streaming  in  from  across  the  Potomac  to  take 
up  their  positions  for  the  impending  conflict. 

1  McClellan  in  his  memoirs,  p.  586,  blames  Burnside 
for  the  slowness  of  the  march  on  the  15th. 

2  Lee  to  Davis,  September  iS,  1862.     War  Records. 


Every  minute  which  he  thus  let  slip  was  paid 

for  in  the  blood  of  Union  soldiers  next  day. 
Never  had  McClellan's  habit  of  procrastir 
served  him  so  ill  a  turn  as  during  the  v. 
day  of  the  16th.  Lee's  error  of  dividing 
army  would  have  been  fatal  to  him  if  ev< 
the  morning  of  the  16th  McClellan  had  ad- 
vanced upon  him  in  force.  The  loss  of  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  15th  in  that  case  would  scarcely 
have  been  felt.  The  reduction  of  Harper's 
Ferry  had  taken  a  day  longer  than  Lee  ex- 
pected, and  when  night  fell  the  divisions  of  Mc- 
Laws, Anderson,  A.  P.  Hill,  and  Walker 
still  beyond  the  Potomac.2  He  would  have 
been  compelled  to  withstand  the  attack  of  Mc- 
Clellan's whole  army  with  nothing  but  the  di- 
visions of  D.  R.  Jones  and  D.  H.  Hill  on  the 
right  and  center,  and  of  Hood,  Ewell,  and  J.  R. 
Jones  on  the  left.  But  before  noon  of  the  17th 
most  of  Lee's  forces  were  on  the  ground,  and  the 
rest  arrived  during  the  battle.  McClellan  had 
rejected  the  proffered  favors  of  fortune.  His  de- 
lay had  given  back  to  Lee  all  the  advantages 
afforded  McClellan  by  the  separation  of  Lee's 
army  and  the  discovery  of  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign. Lee  had  had  unbroken  leisure  for 
forty-eight  hours  to  study  his  ground  and  the 
dispositions  of  his  antagonist,  which  had  been 
made  in  plain  view  under  his  eyes.  Lee's  ad- 
vantage of  position  was  fully  equal  to  McClel- 
lan's advantage  of  numbers ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore on  even  terms  between  the  two  armies 
that  the  battle  of  Antietam  began. 

The  ground  was  highly  favorable  to  Lee. 
In  front  of  him  was  Antietam  Creek,  the 
high  wooded  ground  affording  an  advanta- 
geous position  and  cover  for  his  batteries. 
There  was  little  field  for  maneuvering,  and 
little  was  attempted.  From  daylight  till 
dark  of  the  17th  the  battle  went  on.  There 
was  nothing  of  it  but  sheer,  persistent,  brutal 
slaughter.  McClellan's  plan  was  to  throw  for- 
ward his  right  wing,  the  corps  of  Hooker 
leading,  supported  by  that  of  Mansfield,  and 
by  those  of  Sumner  and  Franklin  if  neces- 
sary; when  the  battle  became  well  engaged  on 
the  right,  the  left  wing,  under  Burnside. 
to  cross  the  lower  bridge  to  try  to  turn  the 
enemy's  right.  On  this  simple  plan  the  battle 
was  contested.  Hooker  advanced  early  in  the 
morning  and  fought  until  his  corps,  giving  and 
receiving  about  equal  injuries,  was  shattered 
to  pieces,  and  himself  borne  from  the  field. 
severely  wounded.  General  Meade  succeeding 
him  in  command,  Mansfield  came  to  his  as- 
sistance. His  corps  also  did  heroic  service, 
and  its  veteran  commander  was  killed  in  the 
front  of  his  foremost  line.  His  corps  was  led 
during  the  rest  of  the  day  by  General  A.  S. 
Williams.  As  our  left  remained  entirely  in- 
active, Lee  was  able  to  use  most  of  his  force 
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on  our  right,  and  his  resistance  was  so  obsti- 
nate that  Sumner's  corps  was  drawn  into  the 
conflict,  where  it  met  with  heavy  losses;  Rich- 
ardson, one  of  the  best  division  commanders 
in  the  army,  received  a  mortal  hurt,  and  Sedg- 
wick was  twice  wounded.  Before  the  battle 
I  on  the  right  even  Franklin's  corps,  which 
it  had  been  intended  to  hold  in  reserve,  was 
drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  blood  and  fire. 

-  by  corps,  division  by  division,  one  might 
almost  say  brigade  by  brigade,  those  brave  and 
devoted  troops  were  hurled  in  succession,  with- 
out intelligent  plan,  without  any  special  concert 
.  g  inst  Lee's  left.  The  carnage  was 
frightful,  the  result  in  no  proportion  to  the 
terrible  expense.  It  was  afternoon  before 
the  left  wing,  under  Burnside,  began  its 
of  the  work.  The  lower  bridge  was 
:    ssed  about   i   o'clock  and  the   west  bank 

:  d,  but  no  farther  advance  was  made  by 
Burnside  until  after  3.  He  then  moved  forward 
his  forces,  under  General  Cox's  command, 
upon  the  enemy's  right,  making  good  progress, 
until,  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  if  good  fortune, 
weary  of  having  her  favors  rejected  by  General 
McClellan,  had  turned  to  the  other  side,  the 

1 1  Division  of  A.  P.  Hill,  which  had  marched 

;.teen  miles  in  seven  hours,  arrived  on  the 
held  from  Harper's  Ferry  and  made  a  vigor- 
ous attack  upon  our  extreme  left,  killed  Gen- 
eral Rodman,  and  threw  his  division  into  some 
disorder.      This    unlooked-for    demonstration 

ked  the  advance  of  the  Federal  column, 
and  it  fell  back  a  little  distance  to  the  hills  on 
the  west  of  the  Antietam.  Night  came  on,  and 
the  long,  desperate  battle  was  at  an  end.  The 
tactical  advantage  was  with  General  McClellan. 
On  his  left,  his  center,  and  his  right  he  had 
gained  a  little  ground.  Both  armies  had  suffered 

5  which  it  shocks  the  sense  to  contemplate. 
They  were  almost  equal  —  over  12,000  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  Union  side,  over  11,000 
on  the  Confederate ; l  but  Lee's  loss  was  more 
than  one-fourth  of  his  army,  wrhile  McClellan's 
was  only  one-sixth  of  his.  In  his  report  Gen- 
eral McClellan  says  : 

The  night  Drought  with  it  grave  responsibilities. 
ther  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  1 8th  or  to  de- 
even  with  the  risk  of  the  enemy's  retirement, 
was  the  question  before  me. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  of  his  decision 
of  the  question.    He  was  keenly  alive  to  the 

1  On  the  Union  side  12,410  at  Antietam  and  15,203 
in  the  campaign,  not  including  the  losses  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  which  were  12,737.  J  he  closest  estimate  that 
can  be  inn/1  0      of  about  1 1,1  72  to  the  Confed- 

erates at  Antietam,  and  of  13*964  during  the  campaign. 
[cClellan,  "Army  of  the  Potomac,"  p.  211. 
■J>  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  these  words,  from  a  let- 
1  General  .McClellan  on  the  18th,  are  more 
comic  or  pathetic:   "Those  in  whose  judgment  I  rely 


sufferings  of  his  army.  He  loved  them,  and  was 
loved  by  them  in  return.  The  piled  heaps  of 
the  slain,  the  thousands  of  wounded  and  dying, 
the  wreck  and  havoc  of  the  conquered  held, 
all  impressed  his  imagination  so  powerfully  that 
he  was  unable  to  conceive  the  worse  condition 
of  the  enemy.  There  rose  before  his  mind  also 
an  appalling  picture  of  the  consequences  that 
would  ensue  if  he  risked  another  battle  and  lost 
it.  He  saw  Lee's  army  marching  in  triumph 
on  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York,  the  country  ravaged,  the  cause 
lost.2  Every  impulse  of  his  heart  and  con- 
science forbade  him  to  assume  so  enormous  a 
responsibility.  He  would  not  absolutely  decide 
which  course  to  adopt,  but,  after  his  habit,  con- 
cluded to  wait  until  the  19th  before  making  a 
final  decision." 

The  occasion,  however,  would  not  wait  for 
him.  General  Lee  knew,  if  McClellan  did  not, 
that  his  army  was  in  no  condition  to  risk  an- 
other battle.  The  straggling  of  McClellan's 
force  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  induced  him 
to  delay.  No  doubt  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
it  in  his  command.  One  day  President  Lin- 
coln, exasperated  at  the  discrepancy  between 
the  aggregate  of  troops  he  had  sent  to  McClel- 
lan and  the  number  McClellan  reported  as 
having  been  received,  exclaimed  in  a  simile  of 
concise  grotesqueness,  "  Sending  men  to  that 
army  is  like  shoveling  fleas  across  a  barnyard ; 
not  half  of  them  get  there."  But  the  case  on 
the  other  side  was  worse  still.  Lee  reported 
to  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  21st  of  September 
that  the  efficiency  of  his  army  was  "  paralyzed 
by  the  loss  to  its  ranks  of  the  numerous  strag- 
glers."4 "On  the  morning  after  the  battle," 
he  says,  "  General  Evans  reported  to  me  on 
the  field,  where  he  was  holding  the  front  posi- 
tion, that  he  had  but  120  of  his  brigade  present, 
and  that  the  next  brigade  to  his,  that  of  Gen- 
eral Garnett,  consisted  of  but  100  men.  Gen- 
eral Pendleton  reported  that  the  brigades  of 
Generals  Lawton  and  Armistead,  left  to  guard 
the  ford  at  Shepherdstown,  together  contained 
but  600  men.  This,"  he  adds  feelingly,  "  is  a 
woful  condition  of  affairs."  But  of  course  Gen- 
eral McClellan  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
this;  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  those  intu- 
itions of  the  situation  and  the  intention  of  his 
enemy  which  we  find  in  all  great  commanders. 
The  fight  of  the  day  before  had  been  so  terri- 

tell  me  that  I  fought  the  battle  splendidly  and  that  it 
was  a  masterpiece  of  art.  .  .  .  God  has  been  good 
in  sparing  the  lives  of  all  my  staff.  Generals  Hooker, 
Sedgwick,  Dana,  Richardson,  and  Hartsuff,  and  several 
other  general  officers,  wounded.  Mansfield  is  dead,  I 
fear. "  On  the  20th  he  wrote  :  "  I  feel  that  I  have  done 
all  that  can  be  asked  in  twice  saving  the  country." 
["McClellan's  Own  Story,"  p.  612.] 
4   War  Records. 
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ble  in  the  struggle  and  carnage,  he  had  made 
his  personal  influence  so  little  felt  on  the  field,1 
he  had  gained  so  little  advantage  in  compari- 
son with  his  frightful  losses,  that  it  would  be 
unjust  to  expect  to  find  in  him  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 8th  that  alacrity  and  elation  of  victory 
which  would  have  impelled  him  in  pursuit  of 
his  shattered  enemy.  Beaten  as  Lee  was,  his 
promising  campaign  brought  to  a  disastrous 
failure  by  his  own  error,  he  was  still  less  affected 
by  it  than  was  McClellan  by  his  victory.  He 
even  thought  for  the  moment,  before  twilight 
had  settled  on  the  battle  on  the  17th,  of  exe- 
cuting with  his  usual  instrument  his  usual 
movement,  of  sending  Stonewall  Jackson  by 
the  left  to  attack  the  right  flank  of  McClellan's 
army.2  He  opposed  a  bold  front  to  his  ill  for- 
tune, and  closes  his  description  of  the  battle  by 
saying  that  he  deemed  it  injudicious  to  push 
his  advantage  further. 

McClellan  was  almost  alone  in  his  decision 
not  to  continue  the  battle  on  the  18th.  General 
Burnside,  who  commanded  on  the  left,  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War  3  that  he  thought  the  attack  should  be  re- 
newed at  early  dawn,  and  gave  this  opinion  to 
McClellan  the  night  of  the  battle.  General 
McClellan  said  he  would  think  the  matter  over 
and  make  up  his  mind  before  morning,  and 
a  staff-officer  of  Burnside's  was  kept  in  waiting 
through  the  night  at  McClellan's  headquarters 
to  learn  his  decision. 

General  Franklin,  in  command  of  the  cen- 
ter, also  testified  that  he  showed  McClellan  a 
position  on  our  right  of  great  importance,  and 
advised  an  attack  on  that  place  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  says  there  was  no  doubt  that  we 
could  carry  it,  as  we  had  plenty  of  artillery 
bearing  on  it.  He  thought  that  by  this  means 
the  whole  left  flank  of  the  enemy  would  have 
been  uncovered.  When  asked  what  reasons 
were  given  for  rejecting  this  plan,4  he  repeated 
McClellan's  customary  fatal  excuse  for  delay, 
that  he  would  prefer  to  wait  for  reinforcements. 
Hooker;  who  had  commanded  the  right  wing, 
was  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  attack  should 
be  resumed,  although  his  wounds  would  have 
prevented  his  taking  part  in  it. 

But  it  was  too  much  to  expect  of  General 
McClellan  that  he  should  follow  such  advice. 


He  had  had,  it  is  true,  a  moment  of  el 

on  the  morning  of  the  15th  after  the 

merit  at  South  Mountain.    To  atl 
in  position,  and  drive  him,  was  to  McClelL 
new  a  sensation  that  he  was  evident1 
exhilarated  by  his  success  at  Turner's  Gap.    1 J  <: 
reported  Lee  as  admitting  "that  he  had  been 
shockingly  whipped"  and  "making  for  Shep- 
herdstown  in  a  perfect  panic."  B    But  after  the 
terrible  conflict  at  Antietam  the  cold  fit  came 
on,  and  his  only  dispatches  to  Washington  . 
of  his  heavy  losses  and  of  holding  what  he  had 
gained.    He  evidently  thought  more  of  b 
attacked  on  that  day  than  of  attacking.    '• 
battle,"  he  says,  "will  probably  be  renewed  to- 
day.   Send  all  the  troops  you  can,  by  the  :. 
expeditious  route."  6   It  was  therefore  with  feel- 
ings of  the  greatest  relief  that  he  saw  Lee's  rear- 
guard disappear  across  the  Potomac,  and  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  19th  he  joyfully  telegraphed  to 
Washington,  "  Our  victory  was  complete.    The 
enemy  is  driven  back  into  Virginia.    Man  'land 
and  Pennsylvania  are  now  safe." " 

The  President  received  this  news,  as  was 
natural,  with  mingled  gratitude  and  disappoint- 
ment. He  was  glad  and  thankful  for  the  meas- 
ure of  success  which  had  been  achieved,  but 
the  high  hope  he  had  entertained  of  destroying 
Lee's  army  before  it  recrossed  the  Potomac 
was  baffled.  His  constant  entreaty  to  McClel- 
lan, from  the  time  he  put  him  in  command  of 
the  army  up  to  the  day  of  the  battle,  was,  "  Please 
do  not  let  him  get  off  without  being  hurt."  8  It 
was  with  this  hope  and  purpose  that  he  had 
given  McClellan  everything  he  asked  for.  in- 
fusing his  own  indomitable  spirit  into  all  the 
details  of  work  at  the  War  Department  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  army.  It  was  by  his  order 
that  McClellan  had  been  pushed  forward,  that 
Porter  had  been  detached  from  the  defense  of 
Washington,  that  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania 
had  been  hurried  down  to  the  border.  He  did 
not  share  General  McClellan's  illusion  as  to 
the  monstrous  number  of  the  enemy  opposed 
to  him ;  and  when  he  looked  at  the  vast  aggre- 
gate of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  the  morn- 
ing report  on  the  20th  of  September.  i;  93.149 
present  for  duty,"  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
the  result  was  not  commensurate  with  the  ef- 
forts made  and  the  resources  employed. 


1  He  did  very  little  in  the  way  of  compelling  the  exe- 
cution of  the  orders  which  he  did  give.  He  passed  the 
whole  day  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when 
all  the  fighting  was  over,  on  the  high  ground  near 
Fry's  house,  where  he  had  some  glasses  strapped  to 
the  fence.  .  .  .  He  made  absolutely  no  use  of  the 
magnificent  enthusiasm  which  the  army  then  felt  for  him. 
[Palfrey,  "  The  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg,"  p.  1 19.  J 

2  While  the  attack  on  our  center  was  progressing, 
General  Jackson  had  been  directed  to  endeavor  to  turn 
the  enemy's  right,  but  found  it  extending  nearly  to  the 
Potomac,  and  so  strongly  defended  with  artillery  that 


the  attempt  had  to  be  abandoned.      [  Report  of  General 
Lee.    War  Records.] 

3  General  McClellan  in  his  memoirs  contradict?  this 
testimony. 

•i  Franklin,  testimony.     Report  Committee  or. 
duct  of  the  War. 

5  War  Records. 

6  McClellan    to    Halleck,    Sept.     iS.    1S02.      War 
Records. 

7  McClellan  to  Halleck.     War  Records. 

S  Lincoln    to    McClellan,    Sept.     12.    iSor.      War 
Records. 
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I'M  VNCIPATION     ANNOUNCED. 


When,  on  the  220!  of  July,  after  full  Cabinet 

g  ussion,  President  Lincoln  decided  to  post- 
die  proclamation  of  emancipation  which 
he  had  first  prepared,  in  order  to  wait  for  a  vic- 
tory, all  indications  afforded  a  reasonable  hope 
that  the  delay  would  not  be  a  long  one.  The 
union  of  die  armies  of  McClellan  and  Pope  had 
been  ordered,  and  onee  combined  they  would 
umber  any  force  t'nev  were  likely  to  meet. 
Halleek  had  been  called  to  Washington  toexer- 
i  is(  chief  command  and  secure  unity  of  orders 
and  movements.  The  new  call  for  volunteers 
was  expected  to  bring  quick  reinforcements. 

We  have  seen  through  what  deplorable 
gs  of  McClellan  and  some  of  his 
:rs  this  reasonable  hope  was  frustrated, 
and  how.  instead  of  an  expected  victory,  an 
unnecessary  and  most  disheartening  defeat 
augmented  President  Lincoln's  difficulties  and 
inabilities ;  how  the  combined  armies 
were  forced  back  upon  Washington  in  such 
>ter  and  discouragement  that  the  Presi- 
dent felt  compelled  to  intrust  their  reorgani- 
zation to  the  very  man  whose  weakness  and 
jealousy  had  been  the  main  cause  of  the  result. 

The  damaging  effect  of  these  reverses  ex- 
tended beyond  mere  military  results ;  they 
gave  a  new  and  serious  character  to  the  polit- 
ical conditions  and  complications  which  were 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  President's  great  task. 
They  sharpened  anew  the  underlying  preju- 
dice and  distrust  between  the  two  factions  of 
his  supporters  —  radicals  and  conservatives,  as 
they  began  to  be  called;  or,  more  properly 
^ing,  those  who  were  anxious  to  destroy 
and  those  who  were  willing  to  preserve  slav- 
er}-. Each  faction  loudly  charged  the  other 
with  being  the  cause  of  failure,  and  clamored 
vehemently  for  a  change  of  policy  to  conform 
to  their  own  views.  Outside  of  both  was  the 
important  faction  of  those  Democrats  who 
either  yielded  the  war  only  a  sullen  support 
or  opposed  it  as  openly  as  they  safely  might, 
and  who,  on  the  slavery  issue,  directed  their 
denunciations  wholly  against  the  radicals.  It 
may  be  safely  said  that  at  no  time  were  po- 
litical questions  so  critical  and  embarrassing 
In  as  during  this  period.  His 
ion  had  been  reached ;  his  own 
Nearly  and  unalterably  marked 
out.  But  the  circumstances  surrounding  him 
did  not  permit  his  making  it  known,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of 
indecision  which  only  brought  upon  him  a 
greater  flood  of  importunities.  During  no  part 
of  his  administration  were  his  acts  and  words 
so  persistently  misconstrued  as  in  this  interim 
by  men  who  gave  his  words  the  color  and 
meaning  of  their  own  eager  desires  and  ex- 


pectations. To  interpret  properly  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's language  it  must  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that  its  single  object  was  to  curb  and 
restrain  the  impatience  of  zealots  from  either 
faction.  If  we  group  together  his  several  letters 
and  addresses  of  this  period,  we  may  see  that 
his  admonitions  and  rebukes  were  given  to 
both  with  equal  earnestness  and  impartiality. 
Occasions  were  not  wanting ;  for  all  request 
and  advice  which  came  to  him  was  warped  to 
one  side  or  the  other  by  the  culminating  con- 
test, in  which  he  alone  could  give  the  final 
and  deciding  word.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1862, 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Reverdy  John- 
son, then  on  public  business  at  New  Orleans, 
who  had  made  communications  touching  af- 
fairs in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  : 

Yours  of  the  16th,  by  the  hand  of  Governor  Shep- 
ley,  is  received.  It  seems  the  Union  feeling  in  Loui- 
siana is  being  crushed  out  by  the  course  of  General 
Phelps.  Please  pardon  me  for  believing  that  it  is  a 
false  pretense.  The  people  of  Louisiana — all  intel- 
ligent people  everywhere  —  know  full  well  that  I 
never  had  a  wish  to  touch  the  foundations  of  their 
society,  or  any  right  of  theirs.  With  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  this  they  forced  a  necessity  upon  me  to 
send  armies  among  them,  and  it  is  their  own  fault, 
not  mine,  that  they  are  annoyed  by  the  presence 
of  General  Phelps.  They  also  know  the  remedy  — 
know  how  to  be  cured  of  General  Phelps.  Remove 
the  necessity  of  his  presence.  And  might  it  not  be 
well  for  them  to  consider  whether  they  have  not 
already  had  time  enough  to  do  this  ?  If  they  can 
conceive  of  anything  worse  than  General  Phelps 
within  my  power,  would  they  not  better  be  look- 
ing out  for  it?  They  very  well  know  the  way  to 
avert  all  this  is  simply  to  take  their  place  in  the 
Union  upon  the  old  terms.  If  they  will  not  do  this, 
should  they  not  receive  harder  blows  rather  than 
lighter  ones  ?  You  are  ready  to  say  I  apply  to 
friends  what  is  due  only  to  enemies.  I  distrust 
the  wisdom  if  not  the  sincerity  of  friends  who 
would  hold  my  hands  while  my  enemies  stab  me. 
This  appeal  of  professed  friends  has  paralyzed  me 
more  in  this  struggle  than  any  other  one  thing. 
You  remember  telling  me  the  day  after  the  Balti- 
more mob  in  April,  1861,  that  it  would  crush  all 
Union  feeling  in  Maryland  for  me  to  attempt  bring- 
ing troops  over  Maryland  soil  to  Washington.  I 
brought  the  troops  notwithstanding,  and  yet  there 
was  Union  feeling  enough  left  to  elect  a  legislature 
the  next  autumn,  which  in  turn  elected  a  very  excel- 
lent Union  United  States  Senator  !  1  I  am  a  patient 
man — always  willing  to  forgive  on  the  Christian 
terms  of  repentance,  and  also  to  give  ample  time 
for  repentance.  Still,  I  must  save  this  Government, 
if  possible.  What  I  cannot  do,  of  course  I  will  not 
do  ;  but  it  may  as  well  be  understood,  once  for  all, 
that  I  shall  not  surrender  this  game  leaving  any 
available  card  unplayed.2 

Two  days  later  to  a  citizen  of  Louisiana  he 
sent  another  letter,  full  of  phrases  quite  as  posi- 
tive and  significant.    He  wrote  : 

1  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  himself. 

2  Unpublished  MS. 
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Mr.  Durant  complains  that  in  various  ways  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave  is  disturbed  by  the 
presence  of  our  army,  and  he  considers  it  particu- 
larly vexatious  that  this,  in  part,  is  done  under 
cover  of  an  act  of  Congress,  while  constitutional 
guaranties  are  suspended  on  the  plea  of  military 
necessity.  The  truth  is,  that  what  is  done  and 
omitted  about  slaves  is  done  and  omitted  on  the 
same  military  necessity.  It  is  a  military  necessity 
to  have  men  and  money  ;  and  we  can  get  neither, 
in  sufficient  numbers  or  amounts,  if  we  keep  from, 
or  drive  from,  our  lines  slaves  coming  to  them.  .  .  . 
He  speaks  of  no  duty — apparently  thinks  of  none 
—  resting  upon  Union  men.  He  even  thinks  it  in- 
jurious to  the  Union  cause  that  they  should  be 
restrained  in  trade  and  passage  without  taking  sides. 
They  are  to  touch  neither  a  sail  nor  a  pump,  but 
to  be  merely  passengers, — dead-heads  at  that, — to 
be  carried  snug  and  dry  throughout  the  storm,  and 
safely  landed,  right  side  up.  Nay,  more  ;  even  a 
mutineer  is  to  go  untouched,  lest  these  sacred  pas- 
sengers receive  an  accidental  wound.  Of  course  the 
rebellion  will  never  be  suppressed  in  Louisiana  if 
the  professed  Union  men  there  will  neither  help  to 
do  it  nor  permit  the  Government  to  do  it  without 
their  help.  Now,  I  think  the  true  remedy  is  very 
different  from  what  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Durant.  It 
does  not  lie  in  rounding  the  rough  angles  of  the 
war,  but  in  removing  the  necessity  for  the  war. 
.  .  .  If  they  will  not  do  this,  if  they  prefer  to 
hazard  all  for  the  sake  of  destroying  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  for  them  to  consider  whether  it  is  prob- 
able I  will  surrender  the  Government  to  save  them 
from  losing  all.  If  they  decline  what  I  suggest,  you 
scarcely  need  to  ask  what  I  will  do.  What  would 
you  do  in  my  position  ?  Would  you  drop  the  war 
where  it  is  ?  Or  would  you  prosecute  it  in  future 
with  elder-stalk  squirts  charged  with  rose  water? 
Would  you  deal  lighter  blows  rather  than  heavier 
ones  ?  Would  you  give  up  the  contest,  leaving  any 
available  means  unapplied  ?  I  am  in  no  boastful 
mood.  I  shall  not  do  more  than  I  can,  and  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  save  the  Government,  which  is  my 
sworn  duty  as  well  as  my  personal  inclination.  I 
shall  do  nothing  in  malice.  What  I  deal  with  is 
too  vast  for  malicious  dealing.1 

In  these  two  letters  the  President's  reproof 
was  addressed  to  conservatives  to  correct  ill- 
timed  complaints  that  the  interests  of  slave- 
holders were  allowed  to  surfer  in  the  rude 
necessities  of  military  operations  and  adminis- 
tration. But  complaints  equally  unreasonable 
were  assailing  him  from  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Greeley  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune "  was 
criticising  the  President  for  exactly  the  al- 
leged fault  of  not  doing  more  of  that  which 
had  brought  these  complaints  from  Louisiana. 
In  his  paper  of  August  20  he  addressed  a  long 
open  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  accusing  him  of 
failure  to  execute  the  Confiscation  Act  "  from 


mistaken  deference  to  rebel  slavery,"  and  alleg- 
ing  that   he  was  "  unduly  influenced    b) 

counsels,  the  representations,  the  mei 
certain  fossil  politicians  hailing  from  the  bonier 
slave-States."    "  We  complain,"  he  continued, 
"that  a  large  proportion  of  our  regular  army 

officers,  with  many  of  the  volunteers,  evince 
far  more  solicitude  to  uphold  slavery  than  to 
put  down  the  rebellion."  These  phrases  are- 
samples  of  two  columns  or  more  of  equally 
unjust  censure.  Mr.  Lincoln  always  so 
and  generally  with  success,  to  turn  a  dilemma 
into  an  advantage;  and  shrewdly  seizing  the 
opportunity  which  Mr.  Greeley  had  created. 
he  in  turn  addressed  him  the  following  open 
letter  through  the  newspapers  in  reply,  by 
which  he  not  merely  warded  off  his  present 
personal  accusation,  but  skillfully  laid  the  foun- 
dation in  public  sentiment  for  the  very  radi- 
cal step  he  was  about  to  take  on  the  slavery 
question. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  August  22,   181  :. 
Hon.  Horace  Greeley. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  19th,  ad- 
dressed to  myself  through  the  "  New  York  Tribune." 
If  there  be  in  it  any  statements,  or  assumptions  of 
fact,  which  I  may  know  to  be  erroneous,  I  do  not. 
now  and  here,  controvert  them.  If  there  be  in  it  any 
inferences  which  I  may  believe  to  be  falsely  drawn. 
I  do  not,  now  and  here,  argue  against  them.  If 
there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient  and  dicta- 
torial tone,  I  waive  it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend, 
whose  heart  I  have  always  supposed  to  be  right. 
As  to  the  policy  I  "seem  to  be  pursuing,"  as  you 
say,  I  have  not  meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt. 
I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  the 
shortest  way  under  the  Constitution.  The  sooner 
the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer 
the  Union  will  be  —  ''the  Union  as  it  was."2  If  there 
be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery.  I  do  not 
agree  with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not 
save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time 
destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My 
paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the 
Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slav- 
ery. If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slave,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing 
all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it 
by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone.  I  would 
also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavers',  and  the 
colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save 
the  Union  ;  and  what  I  forbear.  I  forbear  because  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I 
shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am 
doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  when- 
ever I  shall  believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause. 
I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors. 


1  Lincoln  to  Bullitt,  July  28, 1862.  MS. ;  also  incor- 
rectly printed  in  several  works. 

2  This  letter  was  first  printed  in  the  "National  In- 
telligencer" of  August  23,  1862.  As  originally  written 
it  contained  after  the  words,  "the  Union  as  it  was,"  the 
phrase,  "  Broken  eggs  can  never  be  mended,  and  the 
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longer  the  breaking  proceeds  the  more  will  be  broken." 
which  "  was  erased,  with  some  reluctance,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  representation,  made  to  him  by  the  editors, 
that  it  seemed  somewhat  exceptionable,  on  rhetorical 
grounds,  in  a  paper  of  such  dignity."  [Welling  in 
"North  American  Review,"  February,  1SS0.  p.  16S.] 
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and  1  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall 

appear  to  be  true  views.     I    have    here  stated    my 
>rding  lo  my  view  of  official  duty;  and 
tend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed  per- 
sonal wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  1'ree. 
Yours,  A.  Lincoln. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  the  foregoing  let- 
he  defeat  ot  General  Pope  at  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run  had  not  yet  taken  place; 
on  the  contrary,  every  probability  pointed  to 
an  easy  victory  for  the  Union  troops  in  the 
battle  which  was  plainly  seen  to  be  impending. 
We  may  therefore  infer  that  he  hoped  soon  to 
be  able  to  supplement  the  above  declarations 
ssuing  his  postponed  proclamation,  which 
would  give  the  country  knowledge  of  his  final 
gns  respecting  the  slavery  question.    But 
:ad  oi  the  expected  victory  came  a  sad  and 
demoralizing  defeat,  which  prolonged,  instead 
lortening,    the    anxiety    and    uncertainty 
hanging  over  the  intentions  of  the  Administra- 
tion.   Under  this  enforced  necessity  for  further 
lonement  of  his  fixed  purpose,  in  addition 
to  his  many  other  perplexities,  the  President 
grew   sensitive   and   even  irritable  upon   this 
point.    He  was  by  nature  so  frank  and  direct, 
he  was  so  conscientious  in  all  his  official  re- 
sponsibilities,  that  he  made  the  complaints  and 
implied  reproaches  of  even  his  humblest  peti- 
tioner his  own.    The  severe  impartiality  of  his 
self-judgment  sometimes  became  almost  a  feel- 
ing of  self-accusation,  from  which  he  relieved 
himself  only  by  a  most  searching  analysis  and 
review  of  his  own  motives  in  self-justification. 
In  the  period  under  review  this  state  of  feeling 
was  several  times  manifested.    Individuals  and 
delegations  came  to  him  to  urge  one  side  or 
the  other  of  a  decision,  which,  though  already 
made  in  his  own  mind,  forced  upon  him  a  re- 
examination of  its  justness  and  its  possibilities 
jood  or  evil.    Imperceptibly  these  mental 
became  a  species  of  self-torment,  and 
well-meaning  inquirers  or  advisers  affected  his 
"rung  nerves  like  so  many  persecuting  in- 
quisitor-.   A    phlegmatic    nature  would  have 
turned  them  away  in  sullen  silence,  or  at  most 
with  an  evasive  commonplace.    But  Lincoln 
felt  himself  under  compulsion,  which  he  could 
not  resist,  to  state  somewhat  precisely  the  dif- 
ficulties  and  perplexities  under  which  he  was 
.  rather,  apparently  refusing  to  act; 
and  in  such   statements  his  public  argument, 
.  hypothesis  assumed  for  illustration,  was 
liable  to  outrun  his  private  conclusions  upon 
which  had  controlled  his  judgment. 
It  is  in  the  light  of  this  mental   condition 
that  we  must  judge  the  well-known  reply  made 
by  him  on  the  13th  of  September  to  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  religious  denominations  of  Chi- 
1  requesting  him  to  issue  at  once  a  procla- 
mation of  universal  emancipation.    He  said: 


The  subject  presented  in  the  memorial  is  one 
upon  which  1  have  thought  much  for  weeks 
past,  and  I  may  even  say  for  months.  1  am  ap- 
proached with  the  most  opposite  opinions  and  ad- 
vice, and  that  by  religious  men,  who  are  equally 
certain  that  they  represent  the  Divine  will.  I  am 
sure  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  class  is  mis- 
taken in  that  belief,  and  perhaps  in  some  respects 
both.  1  hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  for  me  to  say 
that  if  it  is  probable  that  God  would  reveal  his  will 
to  others,  on  a  point  so  connected  with  my  duty, 
it  might  be  supposed  he  would  reveal  it  directly  to 
me;  for,  unless  I  am  more  deceived  in  myself  than 
I  often  am,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know  the  will 
of  Providence  in  this  matter.  And  if  I  can  learn 
what  it  is,  I  will  do  it.  These  are  not,  however, 
the  days  of  miracles,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted 
that  1  am  not  to  expect  a  direct  revelation.  I  must 
study  the  plain  physical  facts  of  the  case,  ascertain 
what  is  possible,  and  learn  what  appears  to  be  wise 
and  right.  .  '.  .  What  good  would  a  proclama- 
tion of  emancipation  from  me  do,  especially  as  we 
are  now  situated  ?  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  docu- 
ment that  the  whole  world  will  see  must  necessarily 
be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  comet. 
Would  my  word  free  the  slaves,  when  I  cannot  even 
enforce  the  Constitution  in  the  rebel  States  ?  Is  there 
a  single  court,  or  magistrate,  or  individual  that 
would  be  influenced  by  it  there  ?  And  what  reason 
is  there  to  think  it  would  have  any  greater  effect 
upon  the  slaves  than  the  late  law  of  Congress,  which 
1  approved,  and  which  offers  protection  and  freedom 
to  the  slaves  of  rebel  masters  who  come  within  our 
lines  ?  Yet  I  cannot  learn  that  that  law  has  caused 
a  single  slave  to  come  over  to  us.  .  .  .  Now, 
then,  tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  possible  result  of 
good  would  follow  the  issuing  of  such  a  proclama- 
tion as  you  desire?  Understand,  I  raise  no  objec- 
tions against  it  on  legal  or  constitutional  grounds, 
for,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
in  time  of  war  1  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  take  any 
measure  which  may  best  subdue  the  enemy  ;  nor 
do  I  urge  objections  of  a  moral  nature,  in  view  of 
possible  consequences  of  insurrection  and  massacre 
at  the  South.  I  view  this  matter  as  a  practical  war 
measure,  to  be  decided  on  according  to  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  it  may  offer  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion.  .  .  .  Do  not  misunderstand 
me  because  I  have  mentioned  these  objections. 
They  indicate  the  difficulties  that  have  thus  far  pre- 
vented my  action  in  some  such  way  as  you  desire. 
I  have  not  decided  against  a  proclamation  of  liberty 
to  the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under  advisement. 
And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my 
mind,  by  day  and  night,  more  than  any  other. 
Whatever  shall  appear  to  be  God's  will,  I  will  do.  I 
trust  that  in  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  can- 
vassed your  views  I  have  not  in  any  respect  injured 
your  feelings. 

This  interview  of  the  Chicago  delegation  with 
the  President  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  during 
which  a  long  memorial  was  read,  interspersed 
with  much  discursive  conversation  and  inter- 
change of  questions  and  replies.  The  report 
of  his  remarks,  which  was  written  out  and  pub- 
lished by  the  delegation  after  their  return  home, 
is  not  a  verbatim  reproduction,  but  merely  a 
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condensed  abstract  of  what  was  said  on  the 
occasion.1  Much  adverse  criticism  has  been 
indulged  in  because  of  his  assumed  declaration 
that  an  emancipation  proclamation  would  be 
as  inoperative  as  "  the  Pope's  bull  against 
the  comet,"  and  that  he  nevertheless  issued  so 
preposterous  a  document  within  two  weeks  after 
the  interview.  The  error  lies  in  the  assump- 
tion that  his  words  were  literally  reported.  To 
measure  rightly  his  utterance  as  a  whole,  the 
conditions  under  which  the  interview  occurred 
must  continually  be  kept  in  mind.  The  Ad- 
ministration and  the  country  were  still  in  the 
shadow  of  the  great  disasters  of  the  Peninsula 
and  of  the  second  Bull  Run.  With  corre- 
sponding elation  the  rebels  had  taken  the  ag- 
gressive and  crossed  the  Potomac  to  invade 
Maryland.  A  new  campaign  was  opening, 
and  a  new  battle-cloud  was  gathering.  Whether 
victory  or  fresh  defeat  was  enfolded  in  its 
gloom  was  a  question  of  uncertainty  and  of 
fearful  anxiety  to  the  President,  straining  his 
thought  and  imagination  to  an  abnormal  and 
almost  unendurable  tension.  It  was  at  such  a 
moment  that  the  Chicago  delegation  had  ap- 
peared with  a  repetition  of  a  request  which 
seemed  to  him  inopportune.  Habitually  open 
and  patient  to  every  appeal,  he  was  neverthe- 
less becoming  restive  under  the  unremitting 
and  unreasoning  pressure  regarding  this  single 
point.  Could  no  one  exercise  patience  but  him- 
self? Could  antislavery  people  not  realize  and 
rest  content  with  the  undreamed-of  progress 
their  cause  had  already  made  —  slavery  abol- 
ished in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Ter- 
ritories restored  to  freedom,  almost  whole- 
sale emancipation  provided  through  the 
Confiscation  Act?  Had  he  not  aided  these 
measures,  signed  these  laws,  ordered  their  en- 
forcement, and  was  he  not,  day  and  night, 
laboring  to  secure  compensated  emancipation 
in  the  border  States  ?  Had  he  not  the  very 
proclamation  they  sought  lying  written  in  his 
desk,  waiting  only  the  favorable  moment 
when  he  might  announce  it  ?  Why  must  they 
push  him  to  the  wall,  and  compel  him  to  an 
avowal  which  might  blight  the  ripening  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  imperil  the  desired  consum- 
mation ?  We  may  infer  that  with  some  such 
feelings  he  listened  to  the  dogmatic  memorial 
of  the  delegation ;  for  his  whole  answer  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  friendly  protest  and  polite  re- 
buke against  their  impolitic  urgency,  and  the 
impressive  rhetorical  figure  he  employs  was 
not  intended  to  foreshadow  his  decision,  but 
to  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
pluck  the  fruit  before  it  was  ripe.  The  great 
pith  and  point  of  the  interview  is  his  strong  and 
unqualified  declaration  that  he  held  the  sub- 

1  "Chicago   Tribune,"  Sept.  23,   1862,  and    "Na- 
tional Intelligencer,"  Sept.  26,  1862. 


ject  under  advisement, and  that  he  regarded  his 
military  authority  clear  and  ample.     Jf<:  said  : 

Understand,  I  raise  no  objection,  against  it  on 
legal  or  constitutional  grounds,  for,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  time  of  war  I 
suppose  I  have  a  right  to  take  any  measure  which 
may  best  subdue  the  enemy. 

Three  days  after  this  interview  the  great 
battle  of  Antietam  was  begun,  which  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  the  Union  forces.  The  events 
of  war  had  abruptly  changed  political  condi- 
tions, and  the  President  seized  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  to  announce  the  policy 
which  he  had  decided  upon  exactly  two 
months  before.  His  manner  and  language  on 
this  momentous  occasion  have  been  minutely 
recorded  in  the  diaries  of  two  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  liberal  quotations  from  both 
will  form  the  most  valuable  historical  presen- 
tation of  the  event  that  can  be  made.  The 
diary  of  Secretary  Chase  reads  as  follows : 

Monday,  Sept.  22,  1862. 
To  Department  about  9.  State  Department  mes- 
senger came  with  notice  to  heads  of  Departments 
to  meet  at  12.  Received  sundry  callers.  Went  to 
the  White  House.  All  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
were  in  attendance.  There  was  some  general  talk, 
and  the  President  mentioned  that  Artemus  Ward 
had  sent  him  his  book.  Proposed  to  read  a  chapter 
which  he  thought  very  funny.  Read  it,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  it  very  much  ;  the  heads  also  (except 
Stanton),  of  course.  The  chapter  was  ; '  High-handed 
Outrage  at  Utica."  The  President  then  took  a  graver 
tone,  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  have,  as  you  are 
aware,  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  relation  of 
this  war  to  slavery  ;  and  you  all  remember  that, 
several  weeks  ago,  I  read  to  you  an  order  I  had 
prepared  on  this  subject,  which,  on  account  of  ob- 
jections made  by  some  of  you,  was  not  issued. 
Ever  since  then  my  mind  has  been  much  occupied 
with  this  subject,  and  I  have  thought,  all  along, 
that  the  time  for  acting  on  it  might  probably  come. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  now.  I  wish  it  was  a 
better  time.  I  wish  that  we  were  in  a  better  con- 
dition. The  action  of  the  army  against  the  rebels 
has  not  been  quite  what  I  should  have  best  liked. 
But  they  have  been  driven  out  of  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania  is  no  longer  in  danger  of  invasion. 
When  the  rebel  army  was  at  Frederick,  I  determined. 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  driven  out  of  Maryland,  to 
issue  a  proclamation  of  emancipation,  such  as  I 
thought  most  likely  to  be  useful.  I  said  nothing 
to  any  one;  but  1  made  the  promise  to  myself, 
and  [hesitating  a  little]  to  my  Maker.  The  rebel 
army  is  now  driven  out,  and  I  am  going  to  fulfill 
that  promise.  I  have  got  you  together  to  hear  what 
I  have  written  down.  I  do  not  wish  your  advice 
about  the  main  matter,  for  that  I  have  determined 
for  myself.  This  I  say  without  intending  anything 
but  respect  for  any  one  of  you.  But  I  already 
know  the  views  of  each  on  this  question.  They 
have  been  heretofore  expressed,  and  I  have  consid- 
ered them  as  thoroughly  and  carefully  as  I  can. 
What  I  have  written  is  that  which  my  reflections 
have  determined  me  to  say.    If  there  is  anything  in 
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the  expressions  1  use.  or  in  any  minor  matter,  which 
one  of  you  thinks  had  host  be  changed,  I  shall 
ad  to  receive  the  suggestions.    One  other  ob- 
tion  I  will  make.    I  know  very  well  that  many 
rs  might,  in  this  matter  as  in  others,  do  better 
than  1  can  :    and  it"  1  was  satisfied  that  the  public 
confidence  was  more  fully  possessed  by  any  one  of 
them  than   by  me.  and  knew  of  any  constitutional 
way  in  which  lie  could  he  put  in  my  place,  he  should 
have  it.      1   would    gladly  yield   it  to  him.      But, 
though  1  believe  that  1  have  not  so  much  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  as  1   had  some  time  since,   I 
do  not   know  that,  all  things  considered,  any  other 
person  has  more  ;  and.  however  this  may  be,  there 
way  in  which  1  can  have  any  other  man  put 
where  I  am.     1  am  here.    I  must  do  the  best  I  can, 
and    bear  the   responsibility  of   taking  the   course 
which  1  feel  1  ought  to  take."1 

The  foregoing  account  written  by  Mr.  Chase 
is  full}-  corroborated  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  diary  of  Secretary  Welles,  in  which 
the  \ime  event  is  described  : 

September  22. 
A  special  Cabinet  meeting.  The  subject  was  the 
proclamation  for  emancipating  the  slaves,  after  a  cer- 
tain date,  in  States  that  shall  then  be  in  rebellion. 
For  several  weeks  the  subject  has  been  suspended, 
but  the  President  says  never  lost  sight  of.  When  it 
was  submitted,  and  now  in  taking  up  the  proclama- 
tion, the  President  stated  that  the  question  was 
finally  decided, —  the  act  and  the  consequences  were 
his. —  but  that  he  felt  it  due  to  us  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  and  to  invite  criticisms  on 
the  paper  which  he  had  prepared.  There  were,  he 
had  found,  not  unexpectedly,  some  differences  in 
the  Cabinet ;  but  he  had,  after  ascertaining  in  his 
own  way  the  views  of  each  and  all,  individually 
and  collectively,  formed  his  own  conclusions  and 
made  his  own  decisions.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  paper,  which  was  long,  earnest, 
and.  on  the  general  principle  involved,  harmonious, 
he  remarked  that  he  had  made  a  vow  —  a  covenant 
—  that  if  God  gave  us  the  victory  in  the  approaching 
battle  he  would  consider  it  an  indication  of  Divine 
will,  and  that  it  was  duty  to  move  forward  in  the 
cause  of  emancipation.  It  might  be  thought  strange, 
he  said,  that  he  had  in  this  way  submitted  the  dis- 
posal of  matters  when  the  way  was  not  clear  to 
his  mind  what  he  should  do.  God  had  decided  this 
question  in  favor  of  the  slaves.  He  was  satisfied  it 
was  right  —  was  confirmed  and  strengthened  in  his 
action  by  the  vow  and  results.  His  mind  was  fixed, 
his  decision  made,  but  he  wished  his  paper  an- 
nouncing his  course  as  correct  in  terms  as  it  could 
be  made  without  any  change  in  his  determination.2 

In  addition  to  its  record  of  the  President's 
language,  the  diary  of  Secretary  Chase  pro- 
ls  with  the  following  account  of  what  was 
said  by  several  members  of  the  Cabinet : 

1  Warden,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  pp.  481,  482. 

2  Welles,  Diary.     Unpublished  MS. 

•;   Hay's  Diary  (  MS. )  contains  the  following  record  : 
tember  23,  1862.  The  President  rewrote  the  proc- 
lamation on  Sunday  morning  carefully.    He  called  the 
Cabinet  together  on  Monday,  made  a  little  talk  to  them, 
and  read  the  momentous  document.    Mr.  Blair  and  Mr. 


The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  his  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  making  remarks  on  the  sev- 
eral parts  as  he  went  on,  and  showing  that  he  had 
fully  considered  the  whole  subject,  in  all  the  lights 
under  which  it  had  been  presented  to  him.  After 
he  had  closed,  Governor  Seward  said:  "The  general 
question  having  been  decided,  nothing  can  be  said 
farther  about  that.  Would  it  not,  however,  make 
the  proclamation  more  clear  and  decided  to  leave 
out  all  reference  to  the  act  being  sustained  during 
the  incumbency  of  the  present  President ;  and  not 
merely  say  that  the  Government  '  recognizes,'  but 
that  it  will  maintain,  the  freedom  it  proclaims?"  I 
followed,  saying  :  "  What  you  have  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, fully  satisfies  me  that  you  have  given  to  every 
proposition  which  has  been  made  a  kind  and  can- 
did consideration.  And  you  have  now  expressed  the 
conclusion  to  which  you  have  arrived  clearly  and 
distinctly.  This  it  was  your  right,  and,  under  your 
oath  of  office,  your  duty,  to  do.  The  proclamation 
does  not,  indeed,  mark  out  exactly  the  course  I 
would  myself  prefer.  But  I  am  ready  to  take  it  just 
as  it  is  written,  and  to  stand  by  it  with  all  my  heart. 
I  think,  however,  the  suggestions  of  Governor  Sew- 
ard very  judicious,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  them 
adopted."  The  President  then  asked  us  severally 
our  opinions  as  to  the  modification  proposed,  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  care  much  about  the  phrases  he 
had  used.  Every  one  favored  the  modification,  and 
it  was  adopted.  Governor  Seward  then  proposed 
that  in  the  passage  relating  to  colonization  some 
language  should  be  introduced  to  show  that  the  col- 
onization proposed  was  to  be  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  colonists  and  the  consent  of  the  States  in 
which  colonies  might  be  attempted.  This,  too,  was 
agreed  to,  and  no  other  modification  was  proposed. 
Mr.  Blair  then  said  that,  the  question  having  been 
decided,  he  would  make  no  objection  to  issuing  the 
proclamation  ;  but  he  would  ask  to  have  his  paper, 
presented  some  days  since,  against  the  policy,  filed 
with  the  proclamation.3  The  President  consented 
to  this  readily.  And  then  Mr.  Blair  went  on  to  say 
that  he  was  afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  proclama- 
tion on  the  border  States  and  on  the  army,  and  stated, 
at  some  length,  the  grounds  of  his  apprehensions. 
He  disclaimed  most  expressly,  however,  all  objection 
to  emancipation  per  se,  saying  he  had  always  been 
personally  in  favor  of  it  —  always  ready  for  immedi- 
ate emancipation  in  the  midst  of  slave  States,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  system.4 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Welles  which  relates 
the  Cabinet  proceedings  is  as  follows  : 

All  listened  with  profound  attention  to  the  read- 
ing, and  it  was,  I  believe,  assented  to  by  every 
member.  Mr.  Bates  repeated  the  opinions  he  had 
previously  expressed  in  regard  to  the  deportation  of 
the  colored  race.  Mr.  Seward  proposed  two  slight 
verbal  alterations,  which  were  adopted.  A  general 
discussion  then  took  place,  covering  the  whole 
ground  —  the     constitutional    question,    the     war 

Bates  made  slight  objections;  otherwise  the  Cabinet  was 
unanimous.  The  next  day  Mr.  Blair,  who  had  promised 
to  file  his  objections,  sent  a  note  stating  that  as  they 
referred  only  to  the  time  of  the  act,  he  would  not  file 
them,  lest  they  should  be  subject  to  misconstruc- 
tion." 

4   Warden,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  482. 
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power,  the  expediency  and  the  effect  of  the  move- 
ment. After  the  matter  had  been  very  fully  debated, 
Mr.  Stanton  made  a  very  emphatic  speech  sustain- 
ing the  measure,  and  in  closing  said  the  act  was  so 
important,  and  involved  consequences  so  vast,  that 
he  hoped  each  member  would  give  distinctly  and 
unequivocally  his  own  individual  opinion,  what- 
ever that  opinion  might  be.  Two  gentlemen,  he 
thought,  had  not  been  sufficiently  explicit,  although 
they  had  discussed  the  question  freely,  and  it  was 
understood  that  they  concurred  in  the  measure.  He 
referred,  he  said,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  (hesitating  a  moment)  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
It  was  understood,  I  believe,  by  all  present  that  he 
had  allusion  to  another  member,  with  whom  he 
was  not  in  full  accord.  Mr.  Chase  admitted  that  the 
subject  had  come  upon  him  unexpectedly  and  with 
some  surprise.  It  was  going  a  step  further  than  he 
had  ever  proposed,  but  he  was  prepared  to  accept 
and  support  it.  He  was  glad  the  President  had 
made  this  advance,  which  he  should  sustain  from 
his  heart,  and  he  proceeded  to  make  an  able  im- 
promptu argument  in  its  favor.  I  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  misunderstand  my  position,  nor  any 
other  member ;  that  I  assented  most  unequivocally  to 
the  measure  as  a  war  necessity,  and  had  acted  upon  it. 
Mr.  Blair  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  was  an  eman- 
cipationist from  principle  ;  that  he  had  for  years, 
here  and  in  Missouri,  where  he  formerly  resided, 
openly  advocated  it ;  but  he  had  doubts  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  this  executive  action  at  this  particular 
juncture.  We  ought  not,  he  thought,  to  put  in 
jeopardy  the  patriotic  element  in  the  border  States, 
already  severely  tried.  This  proclamation  would,  as 
soon  as  it  reached  them,  be  likely  to  carry  over  those 
States  to  the  secessionists.  There  were  also  party  men 
in  the  free  States  who  were  striving  to  revive  old 
party  lines  and  distinctions,  into  whose  hand  we  were 
putting  a  club  to  be  used  against  us.  The  meas- 
ure he  approved,  but  the  time  was  inopportune.  He 
should  wish,  therefore,  to  file  his  objections.  This, 
the  President  said,  Mr.  Blair  could  do.  He  had, 
however,  considered  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  first  objection  mentioned,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly serious,  but  the  difficulty  was  as  great 
not  to  act  as  to  act.  There  were  two  sides  to  that 
question.  For  months  he  had  labored  to  get  those 
States  to  move  in  this  matter,  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  it  was  their  true  interest  to  do  so,  but 
his  labors  were  vain.  We  must  make  the  forward 
movement.  They  would  acquiesce,  if  not  immedi- 
ately, soon  ;  for  they  must  be  satisfied  that  slavery 
had  received  its  death-blow  from  slave-owners  —  it 
could  not  survive  the  rebellion.  As  regarded  the 
other  objection,  it  had  not  much  weight  with  him  ; 
their  clubs  would  be  used  against  us  take  what 
course  we  might. 1 

The  Cabinet  discussion  of  the  proclamation 
being  completed,  Mr.  Seward  carried  the  doc- 
ument with  him  to  the  State  Department, 
where  the  formal  phraseology  of  attestation 
and  the  great  seal  were  added.  The  President 
signed  it  the  same  afternoon,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  full  by  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country  on  the  morning  of  September  23d.  As 

1  Welles  in  "  Galaxy,"  December,  1862,  pp.  846, 
847. 


elsewhere,  the  reading  of  die  official  annoui 

ment  created  a  profound  interest  in   . 
ton,  and  a  serenade  was  organized   the 
evening,  which   came  to  the   Executi 

sion  and  called  on  the  President  for  a  speech. 
1 1  is  reference  to  the  great  event  was  \ 
He  said  : 

1  appear  before  you  to  do  little  more  thai! 
knowledge  the  courtesy  you  pay  me,  and  to  thank 
you  for  it.  1  have  not  been  distinctly  informed 
why  it  is  that  on  this  occasion  you  appear  to  do  me 
this  honor,  though  I  suppose  it  is  because  of  the 
proclamation.  What  I  did,  I  did  after  a  v.  ry  full 
deliberation,  and  under  a  very  heavy  and  solemn 
sense  of  responsibility.  I  can  only  trust  in  God  I 
have  made  no  mistake.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  on 
this  occasion  to  sustain  what  I  have  done  or  said  by 
any  comment.  It  is  now  for  the  country  and  the 
world  to  pass  judgment,  and  maybe  take  action 
upon  it. 

Two  days  after  the  proclamation  was  issued 
a  number  of  the  governors  of  loyal  States  met 
for  conference  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania  ;  and 
it  was  charged  at  the  time  that  this  occurrence 
had  some  occult  relation  to  the  President's  ac- 
tion. There  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  alle- 
gation. It  was  directly  contradicted  by  the 
President  himself.  He  said  to  the  Hon.  George 
S.  Boutwell,  who  mentioned  the  rumor  to  him 
a  few  weeks  after  the  occurrence : 

1  never  thought  of  the  meeting  of  the  governors. 
The  truth  is  just  this  :  When  Lee  came  over  the 
river,  I  made  a  resolution  that  if  McClellan  drove  him 
back  I  would  send  the  proclamation  after  him.  The 
battle  of  Antietam  was  fought  Wednesday,  and  un- 
til Saturday  I  could  not  find  out  whether  we  had 
gained  a  victory  or  lost  a  battle.  It  was  then  too 
late  to  issue  the  proclamation  that  day  ;  and  the 
fact  is  I  fixed  it  up  a  little  Sunday,  and  Monday  I 
let  them  have  it.2 

The  collateral  evidence  is  also  conclusive  on 
this  point.  The  Altoona  meeting  originated 
with  Governor  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania,  who, 
warned  that  Lee's  army  was  about  to  cross  the 
Potomac,  was  with  all  diligence  preparing  his 
State  to  resist  the  expected  invasion.  On  the 
6th  of  September  he  telegraphed  to  the  gov- 
ernor ot  Massachusetts  and  others : 

In  the  present  emergency  would  it  not  be  well 
that  the  loyal  governors  should  meet  at  some  point 
in  the  border  States  to  take  measures  for  the  more 
active  support  of  the  Government? 

Receiving  favorable  replies,  the  governors 
of  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia 
united  in  a  joint  invitation,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  for  such  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Altoona  on  the  24th.  The  object  was  sim- 
ply to  consult  on  the  best  means  of  common 

2  Boutwell,  "The  Lawyer,  the  Statesman,  and  the 
Soldier,"  pp.  116,  117. 
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defense  and  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
There  was  no  design  to  organize  any  pressure 
upon  the  President,  either  about  the  question 
of  slavery  or  about  the  removal  of  McClellan 
from  command,  and  the  President  neither  an- 
ticipated  nor   feared   any  interference  of  this 

acter.  Several  members  of  the  body,  dif- 
lolitical  sentiment,  indignantly  denied 
theaecusation  of  a  political  plot,  which,  indeed, 
would  have  been  impossible  in  a  gathering  of 
men  oi  such  strong  individual  traits,  holding 
diverse  views,  and  clothed  with  greatly  vary- 
ing interests  and  responsibilities. 

The  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was  as 
great  a  surprise  to  them  as  to  the  general 
public,  gratifying  some  and  displeasing  others. 
It  was  not  strange  that  it  should  immediately 
engage  their  eager  interest  and  call  out  some 
sort  of  joint  response.  The  proclamation  had 
been  printed  on  the  23d;  the  Altoona  gather- 
ing was  called  on  the  14th  and  held  on  the 
24th.  Between  the  date  of  the  call  and  the 
day  of  the  meeting  the  military  situation  was 
altogether  changed.  The  battle  of  Antietam 
had  driven  Lee;s  army  in  retreat  back  across 
the  Potomac.  Instead  of  emergency  measures 
for  defense,  the  assembled  governors  could 
now  quietly  discuss  points  of  general  and  mu- 
tual interest,  relating  to  the  recruiting,  organi- 
zation, equipment,  and  transportation  of  troops, 
the  granting  of  furloughs,  and  the  care  and  re- 
moval of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Their  con- 
ference passed  in  entire  harmony;  and  a  day 
or  two  later  they  nearly  all  proceeded  to 
Washington  for  a  personal  interview  with  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  They 
presented  a  written  address  to  the  President, 
signed  then  and  within  a  few  days  afterward 
by  the  governors  of  sixteen  of  the  free  States 
and  the  governor  of  West  Virginia,  reiterating 
devotion  to  the  Union,  loyalty  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  and  earnest  support  to  the 
President  in  suppressing   rebellion;  and  em- 

ing  only  the  single  specific  recommenda- 
tion that  a  reserve  army  of  100,000  men  ought 

tantly  to  be  kept  on  foot,  to  be  raised, 
armed,  equipped,  and  trained  at  home,  ready 
for  emergencies.  The  written  address  also  con- 
tained a  hearty  indorsement  of  the  new  eman- 

ion  policy  announced  in  the  President's 
proclamation.  This  declaration,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected,  developed  the  only  an- 
tagonism of  views  which  grew  out  of  the  whole 
transaction.  The  address  was  written  at  Wash- 
ington, and  was  therefore  not  discussed  at 
Altoona.  Properly  speaking,  it  was  the  sup- 
pi  .mentary  action  of  only  a  portion  of  the 
assembled  delegates.  It  was,  however,  trans- 
mitted for  signature  to  all  the  loyal  executives; 
but  the  governors  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri 


replied,  that  while  concurring  in  the  other 
declarations  of  the  address,  they  declined  sign- 
ing it,  because  they  dissented  from  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  indorsed  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation. 

Coming  as  it  did  immediately  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  new  policy,  President  Lin- 
coln could  not  but  be  gratified  at  the  public 
declarations  emanating  from  the  Altoona  meet- 
ing. On  his  military  policy  it  assured  him  of 
the  continuation  of  an  individual  official  sup- 
port. On  his  emancipation  policy  it  gave  him 
a  public  approval  from  the  present  official 
power  of  seventeen  States,  as  against  the  dis- 
sent of  only  five  States  of  the  border,  where 
indeed  he  had  no  right  to  expect,  for  the 
present  at  least,  any  more  favorable  official 
sentiment.  Nevertheless,  it  did  not  free  the  ex- 
periment from  uncertainty  and  danger.  It  was 
precisely  this  balance  of  power,  political  and 
military,  wielded  by  these  hesitating  border 
States,  which  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  Union  cause;  but  he  had  measured  the 
probability  with  an  acuteness  of  judgment  and 
timed  his  proceeding  with  a  prudence  of  ac- 
tion that  merited  success,  and  in  due  time 
triumphantly  justified  his  faith. 

Every  thoughtful  reader  will  have  more 
than  a  passing  curiosity  to  examine  the  exact 
phraseology  of  a  document  which  ushered  in 
the  great  political  regeneration  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.     It  reads  as  follows : 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that 
hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for 
the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the 
States  and  the  people  thereof,  in  which  States  that  re- 
lation is  or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed.  That  it  is 
my  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to 
again  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  practical  meas- 
ure, tendering  pecuniary  aid  to  the  free  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  all  the  slave  States,  so-called,  the 
people  whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  and  which  States  may  then  have 
voluntarily  adopted,  or  thereafter  may  voluntarily 
adopt,  the  immediate  or  gradual  abolishment  of  slav- 
ery within  their  respective  limits ;  and  that  the 
effort  to  colonize  persons  of  African  descent,  with 
their  consent,  upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere, 
with  the  previously  obtained  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernments existing  there,  will  be  continued.  That 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  per- 
sons held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or  designated 
part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  forever  free  ;  and  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recog- 
nize and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and 
will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or 
any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their 
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actual  freedom.  That  the  Executive  will,  on  the 
first    day  of  January   aforesaid,    by    proclamation, 

designate  the  States,  or  parts  of  States  if  any,  in 
which  the  people  thereof,  respectively,  shall  then  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  ;  and  the  fact 
that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall,  on  that 
day,  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress 
of  tlie  United  States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at 
elections,  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed 
conclusive  evidence  that  such  State,  and  the  people 
thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States. 

Then,  after  reciting  the  language  of  "  An  act 
to  make  an  additional  article  of  war,"  approved 
March  13,  1862,  and  also  sections  9  and  10  of 
the  Confiscation  Act,  approved  July  17,  1862, 
and  enjoining  their  enforcement  upon  all  per- 
sons in  the  military  and  naval  service,  the  proc- 
lamation concludes : 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  and  order  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  to  observe,  obey,  and  enforce, 
within  their  respective  spheres  of  service,  the  acts 
and  sections  above  recited.  And  the  Executive  will, 
in  due  time,  recommend  that  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  have  remained  loyal  thereto 
throughout  the  rebellion,  shall,  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  constitutional  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  people,  if  that  relation  shall  have 
been  suspended  or  disturbed,  be  compensated  for  all 
losses  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
loss  of  slaves. 

A  careful  reading  and  analysis  of  the  docu- 
ment shows  it  to  have  contained  four  leading 
propositions:  (1.)  A  renewal  of  the  plan  of 
compensated  abolishment.  (2.)  A  continu- 
ance of  the  effort  at  voluntary  colonization. 
(3.)  The  announcement  of  peremptory  mili- 
tary emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  States  in  re- 
bellion at  the  expiration  of  the  warning  notice. 
(4.)  A  promise  to  recommend  ultimate  com- 
pensation to  loyal  owners. 

The  political  test  of  the  experiment  of  mili- 
tary emancipation  thus  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent came  almost  immediately  in  the  autumn 
elections  for  State  officers  and  State  legisla- 
tures, and  especially  for  representatives  to  the 
thirty-eighth  Congress.  The  decided  failure  of 
McClellan's  Richmond  campaign  and  the  in- 
action of  the  Western  army  had  already  pro- 
duced much  popular  discontent,  which  was 
only  partly  relieved  by  the  victory  of  Antietam. 
The  canvass  had  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Democratic  party  with  violent  protests  against 
the  antislavery  legislation  of  Congress,  and  it 
now  added  the  loud  outcry  that  the  Adminis- 
tration had  changed  the  war  for  the  Union  to 
a  war  for  abolition.  The  party  conflict  became 
.  active  and  bitter,  and  the  Democrats,  having 
all  the  advantage  of  an  aggressive  issue,  made 


great  popular  gains,  not  only  throughoul 
middle  belt  of  States,  but  in  New  York,  v. 
they  elected  their  governor,  thus  gaining  1 
trol  of  iho  executive  machinery,  whu 
embarrassed  the    Administration    in 
measures  to  maintain  the  army.   Th<   1 
of  Democrats  in  the  Hon  e  of  Represental 
was  increased  from  forty-four  to  seventy  I 
and  the  reaction  threatened  for  a  tin 
prive  Mr.  Lincoln  of  the  support  of  the  If 

But  against  this  temporary  adverse  political 
current  the  leaders  and  the  bulk  of  the  Republi- 
can party  folio  wed  Mr.  Lincoln  with  loyal  adhe- 
sion, accepting  and  defending  his  emancipation 
policy  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  In  his 
annual  message  of  December  1, 1862,  the  I  : 
dent  did  not  discuss  his  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, but  renewed  and  made  an  elaborate 
argument  to  recommend  his  plan  of  compen- 
sated abolishment,  "not  in  exclusion  of,  but 
additional  to,  all  others  for  restoring  and  pre- 
serving the  national  authority  throughout  the 
Union."  Meanwhile  the  Democratic  minority 
in  the  House,  joined  by  the  pro-slavery  con- 
servatives from  the  border  slave-States,  lost  no 
opportunity  to  oppose  emancipation  in  even- 
form.  On  the  nth  of  December  Mr.  Yeaman 
of  Kentucky  offered  resolutions  declaring  the 
President's  proclamation  unwarranted  by  the 
Constitution  and  a  useless  and  dangerous  war 
measure.  But  these  propositions  were  only 
supported  by  a  vote  of  forty-seven,  while  they 
were  promptly  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of 
ninety-five  members.  The  Republicans  were 
unwilling  to  remain  in  this  attitude  of  giving; 
emancipation  a  merely  negative  support,  A  few 
days  later  (December  15).  Mr.  S.  C.  Fessenden 
of  Maine  put  the  identical  phraseology  in  an 
affirmative  form,  and  by  a  test  vote  of  seventy- 
eight  to  fifty-two  the  House  resolved  : 

That  the  proclamation  of  the  President  o\  the 
United  States,  of  the  date  of  22d  September.  1S02. 
is  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  pol- 
icy of  emancipation,  as  indicated  in  that  proclama- 
tion, is  well  adapted  to  hasten  the  restoration  of 
peace,  was  well  chosen  as  a  war  measure,  and  is  an 
exercise  of  power  with  proper  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  the  perpetuity  of  free  government. 

With  the  proclamation  thus  heartily  indoi 
by  nearly  every  free  State  governor  and  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  loyal  representatives.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  had  accurately  foreseen  the  dan- 
gers as  well  as  the  benefits  ot  the  critical  step 
he  had  taken,  could  well  a  fiord  to  wait  for  the 
full  tide  of  approval,  for  which  he  looked  with 
confidence  and  which  came  to  him  from  that 
time  onward  with  steadiness  and  ever-growing 
volume,  both  from  the  armies  in  the  field  and 
the  people  in  their  homes  throughout  the  loyal 
North.  .  ,  Q 

GUJ   [  V  M 


A    REGRET. 

OH.  could  we  but  have  seen,  while  they  were  ours, 
The  grace  of  days  forever  passed  away; 
Had  we  but  felt  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 

That  bloomed  for  us  —  before  they  knew  decay; 
Could  we  have  known  how  we  should  yearn  in  vain 

For  looks  and  smiles  no  more  to  greet  our  sight, 
Or  how  the  fruitless  tears  would  fall  like  rain 

For  hours  of  sweet  communion,  vanished  quite; 
Their  worth  to  us — had  we  but  better  known, 
Then  had  we  held  them  dearer,  while  our  own, 
Had  kept  some  salvage  from  the  joys  o'erthrown, 
And  loneliness  itself  had  found  us  less  alone ! 

Ames  Maule  Machar 


THE    SHERIFF'S    POSSE. 
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HIS  picture  is  not  so  sincere  as 
it  might  be.  The  artist,  in  the 
course  of  many  rides  over  these 
mountain  pastures,  by  daylight 
or  twilight  or  moonrise,  has 
never  yet  encountered  anything 
so  sensational  as  a  troop  of  armed  men  on  the 
track  of  a  criminal.  Yet  rumors  are  passing, 
from  turbulent  camps  above  us  in  the  moun- 
tains or  from  the  seductive  valley  towns,  that 
ea  sily  suggest  some  such  night  journey  as  this. 
The  riders  make  haste  slowly,  breasting  slope 
after  slope  of  the  interminable  cattle-ranges,  on 
the  alert,  as  they  climb  out  of  gulch  after  gulch 
of  shadow,  for  the  next  long  outlook  ahead. 

It  maybe  mentioned  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  criminals  confined  in  the  jails  of  the 
fir  West  are  there  for  a  class  of  offenses  pecul- 
iar to  the  country.  They  are  men  dangerous  in 
direction,  perhaps,  but  generally  not  de- 
praved. The  "trusties"  are  often  domesticated 
upon  ranches  near  the  town,  and  apparently 
are  unwatched,  and  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  ranchman's  family.  They  have  a  simple 
faith  in  t!  i  for  a  certain  sort  of  action, 

under  given  circumstances,  which  supports 
them  under  sentence  of  the  law,  and  serves 
instead  of  a  clear  c  onscience.  They  have  done 
nothing  of  which  they  are  ashamed. 

For  example,  a  cattle-man  meets  a  sheep-man 
on  the  hills.  The  sheep-man  represents  to  the 
cattle-man  that  his  only  possible  course  is  to 
take  his  band  across  the  cattle-man's  range  — 
to  "sheep"  him,  in  the  local  phrase.   A  sheep- 


man makes  no  treaty  with  the  owners  of  the 
land  he  crosses  that  he  will  not  "  turn  into  the 
fields,  or  into  the  vineyards  " ;  that  he  will  not 
"  drink  of  the  water  of  the  well  ";  but  go  by  the 
highway  until  he  has  passed  on.  The  land  be- 
longs to  him  as  much  as  to  the  cattle-man  who 
has  pitched  in  its  borders.  But  it  is  a  perfectly 
clear  case  to  the  cattle-man  that  the  sheep-man's 
multitude  will  lick  up  all  before  them,  and  that 
his  own  multitude  must  starve  on  what  is  left. 
He  does  not  waste  time  praying,  "  Curse  me  this 
sheep-man !  "  He  goes  out  against  the  sheep- 
man, without  prayerful  preliminaries.  He  "  lays 
for  him  "  at  night,  when  he  has  lighted  his  soli- 
tary fire  in  the  sage-brush.  The  next  day  a  dis- 
organized band  of  sheep,  minus  a  grimy  shep- 
herd, goes  wandering  back  to  the  river,  to  the 
despair  of  a  masterless  dog. 

The  case  is  tried  in  the  valley  town  and  the 
murderer  is  acquitted,  the  sentiment  of  the 
community  being  with  him  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  would  be  generally  admitted.  No 
judge  nor  jury  nor  term  of  punishment  could 
have  altered  his  personal  conviction  and  that 
of  his  friends  that  his  deed  was  only  an  effort 
in  self-defense  and  an  act  of  public  justice. 

If  such  a  fugitive  as  this  is  overhauled  in  a 
night-chase  by  the  sheriff  and  his  men,  he  is 
treated  as  a  comrade  "  in  trouble."  To  quote 
a  description,  given  in  Hibernian  good  faith, 
of  a  young  man  at  large  with  the  murder  of 
his  father —  in  defense  of  his  mother,  it  is 
claimed  —  on  his  head,  "He  is  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman if  he  is  n't  crossed."  *    *    * 
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by  which  we  can  separate  the  work  of  one  from    associated  in  all  the  work  attributed  to  either, 
that  of  the  other,  and  we  may  imagine  them    except  that  at  Avignon. 

IV.  ./.  Stillman. 

NOTES    BY    TIMOTHY    COLE,     ENGRAVER. 


ST.     CATHERINE     OF    ALEXANDRIA. 

NOVEMBKR5, 1887.  — AtPisal  found  undoubtedly 
the  finest  work  of  Simone  Memmi  —  small  panels 
of  single  saints.  Such  rare  and  delicate  work  I  had 
not  supposed  him  capable  of.  The  finish  of  these  paint- 
ings is  most  exquisite,  and  reminds  me  much  of  the 
treatment  of  Duccio,  whom  he  succeeded.  Of  these 
I  had  begun  to  engrave  the  Santa  Chiara,  but  subse- 
quently abandoned  it  for  the  St.  Catherine. 

May  25,  1888.  —  "  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,"  by 
Simone  Martini,  called  Simone  Memmi,  is  a  detail 
from  a  panel  in  the  library  of  the  Seminario  at  Pisa. 
The  panel  itself  is  a  detail  of  what  was  once  a  large 
and  beautiful  work.  It  is  now  dismembered,  and  some 
of  its  parts  are  found  in  the  Pisa  Academy  and  the 
others  at  the  Seminario ;  none  of  the  panels,  however, 
are  lost.  It  was  painted  in  the  year  1320  for  the  high 
altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine,  Pisa,  and  was 
composed  of  seven  principal  compartments  represent- 
ing half-length  figures  of  apostles  and  saints.  One  of 
these,  a  Madonna  and  Child,  occupied  the  center,  the 
others  being  disposed  on  each  side.  They  are  about 
two  feet  high,  and  are  each  inclosed  in  a  handsome 
framework.  Above  each  are  two  small  half-lengths, 
and  above  and  between  each  of  these  two  is  a  smaller 
medallion,  the  whole  forming  a  panel  about  four  feet 
high.  These  seven  principal  panels  represent,  besides 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  the  following  saints  :  St.  John 


the  Evangelist,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Peter,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  and  St. 
Dominic. 

The  predella  to  the    picture  consisted  of  an    I 
Homo  in  the  center,  and  twelve  saint:-,,  male  and   fe- 
male, six  on   each  side  —  half-length-,,  perhaps   nine 
inches   high.    The  whole  when   complete   must   have 
measured  some  14  or  15  feet  long  by  6  or  7  feet  high. 

It  is  painted  in  tempera  upon  wood.  The  backgrounds 
and  glories  are  of  gold,  as  well  as  much  of  the  trim- 
ming and  ornamentation  of  the  draperies.  The  dra- 
pery of  St.  Catherine  is  richly  ornamented,  and  the 
painting  of  this  is  exquisite  for  delicacy  and  clean- 
ness, as  is  the  engraved  work  in  the  glory  around  the 
head  —  far  too  delicate  and  neat  to  be  done  justice  to 
in  any  engraving.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  patterns  in  the  drapery  is  flat,  without  re- 
gard to  foreshortening  in  the  folds.  Attention  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  directed  to  this  foreshortening 
until  a  century  later,  in  the  time  of  Pietro  delia  Fran- 
ceses, (141 5-1 492).  The  color  of  the  drapery  is  of  a 
warm  gray  tone,  yellowish  in  the  lighter  portions,  and 
the  dark  folds  of  a  neutral  or  bluish  tint.  The  flesh  tints 
are  similar  in  tone,  but  darker.  The  book  is  red,  but 
of  a  soft,  agreeable  tone ;  the  hand  which  holds  it  has 
been  restored.  St.  Catherine,  as  patron  saint  and  martyr, 
has  several  attributes.  The  crown  is  hers  by  right  as 
sovereign  princess ;  she  bears  the  palm  as  martyr  ; 
she  holds  the  book  as  significant  of  her  learning. 
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LO,  whatever  is  at  hand 
Is  full  meet  for  the  demand : 
Nature  ofttimes  giveth  best 
When  she  seemeth  chariest. 
She  hath  shapen  shower  and  sun 
To  the  need  of  every  one  — 
Summer  bland  and  winter  drear, 
Dimpled  pool  and  frozen  mere. 
All  thou  lackest  she  hath  still, 
Near  thy  finding  and  thy  fill. 
Yield  her  fullest  faith,  and  she 
Will  endow  thee  royally. 


Loveless  weed  and  lily  fair 

She  attendeth,  here  and  there  — 

Kindly  to  the  weed  as  to 

The  lorn  lily  teared  with  dew. 

Each  to  her  hath  use  as  dear 

As  the  other;  an  thou  clear 

Thy  cloyed  senses  thou  may'st  see 

Haply  all  the  mystery. 

Thou  shalt  see  the  lily  get 

Its  divinest  blossom ;  yet 

Shall  the  weed's  tip  bloom  no  less 

With  the  song-bird's  gleefulness. 
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Thou  art  poor,  or  thou  art  rich  — 
Never  lightest  matter  which  : 
All  the  glad  gold  of  the  noon. 
All  the  silver  of  the  moon. 
She  doth  lavish  on  thee,  while 
Thou  withholdest  any  smile 
Of  thy  gratitude  to  her. 
Baser  used  than  usurer. 
Shame  be  on  thee  an  thou  seek 
Not  her  pardon,  with  hot  cheek. 
And  bowed  head,  and  brimming  eyes. 
At  her  merciful  "  Arise  ! 

James  While omb  Riley. 


ABRAHAM     LINCOLN:     A    HISTORY.1 

I  HI-     REMOVAL    OF    McCLELLAN.  — FINANCIAL    MEASURES.— 
SEWARD    AND     CHASE. 

iHN    G.    NICOLAY    AND    JOHN    HAY,    PRIVATE    SECRETARIES    TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 


HE  latter  part  of  September 
wore  away  in  resting  the 
exhausted  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  beginning 
anew  the  endless  work  of 
equipment  and  supply  — 
work  which  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  can  never 
be  finished  in  an  army  of  200,000  men,  any 
more  than  in  a  city  of  the  same  size.  But  this 
was  a  lesson  which  McClellan  appeared  never 
able  to  learn.  So  long  as  a  single  brigade 
commander  complained  that  some  of  his  men 
needed  new  shoes  it  seemed  impossible  for  Mc- 
Clellan to  undertake  active  operations  until  that 
special  want  was  supplied.  When  that  was 
done  some  company  of  cavalry  was  short  a 
few  horses,  and  the  vicious  circle  of  importu- 
nate demand  and  slow  supply  continued.  On 
the  23d  of  September,  General  McClellan  dis- 
covered signs  of  heavy  reinforcements  mov- 
ing towards  the  enemy  from  Winchester  and 
Charlestown.  The  fact  of  the  enemy's  remain- 
ing so  long  in  his  front,  instead  of  appear- 
ing to  him  as  a  renewed  opportunity,  only 
excited  in  him  the  apprehension  that  he  would 
be  again  attacked.  He  therefore  set  up  a  new 
clamor  for  re  enforcements.  "  A  defeat  at  this 
juncture  would  be  ruinous  to  our  cause.  .  . 
General  Sumner  with  his  corps  and  Williams's 
ks's)  occupy- Harper's  Ferry  and  the  sur- 
rounding heights.  I  think,"  is  the  doleful  plaint 
with  which  the  dispatch  closes,  "  he  will  be 
able  to  hold  his  position  till  reinforcements 
arrive."  Four  days  afterwards  he  writes  again 
in  the  same  strain : 

This  army  is  not  now  in  condition  to  undertake  an- 
other campaign.  .  .  My  present  purpose  is  to  hold 
the  army  about  as  it  is  now,  rendering  Harper's 
F-.-rry  secure  and  watching  the  river  closely,  intend- 
ing to  attack  the  enemy  should  he  attempt  to  cross 
to  this 

He  is  full  of  apprehension  in  regard  to  an 
attack  upon  Maryland,  and  prays  that  the  river 
may  rise  so  that  the  enemy  may  not  cross. 

2  In  his  memoirs  McClellan  tries  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  President  was  satisfied  with  his  delay 
at  this  time  ;  but  his  private  letters  printed  in  the  same 
volume  leave  no  doubt  of  the  contrary.  He  says,  refer- 
ring to  the  President's  visit,  October  2,  "  His  ostensi- 


The  President,  sick  at  heart  at  this  exasper- 
ating delay,  resolved  at  the  end  of  the  month  to 
make  a  visit  to  McClellan's  camp  to  see  if  in  a 
personal  interview  he  could  not  inspire  him  with 
some  sense  of  the  necessity  for  action.  The 
morning  report  of  the  30th  of  September 
showed  the  enormous  aggregate  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  present  and  absent,  including 
Banks's  command  in  Washington,  as  303,959. 
Of  this  number  over  100,000  wrere  absent, 
28,000  on  special  duty,  and  73,000  present  for 
duty  in  Banks's  command,  leaving  100,000 
present  for  duty  under  McClellan's  immediate 
command.  This  vast  multitude  in  arms  was 
visited  by  the  President  in  the  first  days  of  Octo- 
ber. So  far  as  he  could  see,  it  was  a  great  army 
ready  for  any  work  that  could  be  asked  of  it. 
During  all  his  visit  he  urged  with  as  much  en- 
ergy as  was  consistent  with  his  habitual  courtesy 
the  necessity  for  an  immediate  employment  of 
this  force.2  McClellan  met  all  his  suggestions 
and  entreaties  with  an  amiable  inertia,  which 
deeply  discouraged  the  President.  After  a  day 
and  a  night  spent  in  such  an  interchange  of 
views  the  President  left  his  tent  early  in  the 
morning  and  walked  with  a  friend  3  to  an  em- 
inence which  commanded  a  view  of  a  great 
part  of  the  camp.  For  miles  beneath  them, 
glistening  in  the  rising  sun,  spread  the  white 
tents  of  the  mighty  hosts.  The  President 
gazed  for  a  while  in  silence  upon  the  scene, 
then  turned  to  his  friend  and  said  :  "  Do  you 
know  what  that  is  ?  "  He  answered  in  some 
astonishment,  "  It  is  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac." "  So  it  is  called,"  responded  the  Presi- 
dent; "but  that  is  a  mistake:  it  is  only 
McClellan's  body-guard."  He  went  back  to 
Washington  taking  little  comfort  from  his 
visit ;  and  after  a  few  days  of  painful  delibera- 
tion, getting  no  news  of  any  movement,  he  sent 
McClellan  the  following  positive  instruc- 
tions : 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  6,  1862. 

Major-General  McClellan  :  I  am  instructed  to 
telegraph  you  as  follows:  The  President  directs  that 
you  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy 

ble  purpose  is  to  see  the  troops  and  the  battle-field  ;  I 
incline  to  think  that  the  real  purpose  of  his  visit  is  to 
push  me  into  a  premature  advance  into  Virginia." 

?>  Hon.  O.  M.  Hatch  of  Illinois,  from  whom  we  have 
this  story. 


1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886.     All  rights  reserved. 
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or  drive  him  South.  Your  army  must  move  now 
while  the  roads  are  good.  If  you  cross  the  river  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  Washington  and  cover  the 
latter  by  your  operations,  you  can  be  reenforced  by 
30,000  men.  If  you  move  up  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  not  more  than  12,000  or  15,000  can 
be  sent  to  you.  The  President  advises  the  interior 
line,  between  Washington  and  the  enemy,  but  does 
not  order  it.  He  is  very  desirous  that  your  army 
move  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will  immediately  re- 
port what  line  you  adopt  and  when  you  intend  to 
cross  the  river  ;  also  to  what  point  the  reinforce- 
ments are  to  be  sent.  It  is  necessary  that  the  plan 
of  your  operations  be  positively  determined  on  be- 
fore orders  are  given  for  building  bridges  and  re- 
pairing railroads.  I  am  directed  to  add  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  General-in-Chief  fully  con- 
cur with  the  President  in  these  instructions. 

H.  W.   Halleck,  General-in-Chief. 

These  orders  were  emphasized  a  few  days 
later  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  stinging  in- 
sult which  Lee  had  once  before  inflicted  upon 
McClellan  on  the  Peninsula.  Stuart's  cavalry 
crossed  the  Potomac,  rode  entirely  around  the 
Union  army,  recrossed  the  river  lower  down, 
and  joined  Lee  again  without  damage.  Mc- 
Clellan seems  to  have  felt  no  mortification 
from  this  disgraceful  occurrence,  which  he  used 
merely  as  a  pretext  for  new  complaints  against 
the  Government.  He  seemed  to  think  that  he 
had  presented  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  his  in- 
efficiency when  he  reported  to  Halleck  that 
his  cavalry  had  "  marched  78  miles  in  24 
hours  while  Stuart's  was  marching  90."  He 
pretended  that  he  had  at  the  time  only  a  thou- 
sand cavalry.  This  led  to  a  remarkable  corre- 
spondence 1  between  him  and  the  Government, 
which  shows  the  waste  and  destruction  of  mili- 
tary material  under  McClellan.  By  the  re- 
ports from  the  Quartermaster- General's  office, 
there  were  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
during  the  six  weeks  ending  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, 10,254  horses  and  a  very  large  number  of 
mules.  "The  cost  of  the  horses  issued  within 
the  last  six  weeks  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac," 
says  General  Meigs,  "  is  probably  not  less  than 
$1,200,000."  We  may  well  ask  in  the  words 
used  by  the  Quartermaster- General  in  another 
place:  Is  there  an  instance  on  record  of  such 
a  drain  and  destruction  of  horses  "  in  a  country 
not  a  desert "  ?  Day  after  day  the  tedious  con- 
troversy went  on.  This  frightful  waste  of  horses 
was  turned  by  McClellan,  as  he  turned  every- 
thing, into  a  subject  of  reproach  against  the 
Government.  To  one  of  his  complaining  dis- 
patches the  President  sent  this  sharp  rejoinder: 
"  Will  you  pardon  me  for  asking  what  the  horses 


of  your  army  have  done  ance  the  battle  o: 
tietam  that  fatigues  anything?"    And  again: 
"  Stuart's  cavalry  outmarched  om  .  having 

tainly  done  more  marked  service  on  the  Penin- 
sula and  everywhere  since."    These  dis] 
elicited  only  new  complaints,  vindications,  and 

explanations. 

It  was  not  alone  the  pretended  lack  of  ho 
which  kept  him  idle.  In  his  dispatcher  to  V. 
ington  he  continually  complained  —  and  the 
complaint  was  echoed  in  the  correspondence  of 
his  satellites  and  by  his  adherents  in  thepresa  — 
that  the  army  was  unable  to  improve  the  fine- 
weather  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  all 
manner  of  supplies.2  The  Secretary  of  War, 
thinking  it  necessary  at  last  to  take  noti< 
this  widespread  rumor,  addressed  1  a  letter  to 
the  General-in-Chief  demanding  a  report  upon 
the  subject.  General  Halleck  reported  that 
on  several  occasions  where  General  McClellan 
had  telegraphed  that  his  army  was  deficient  in 
certain  supplies  it  was  ascertained  that  in  even- 
instance  the  requisition  had  been  immediately 
filled,  except  in  one,  where  the  Quartermaster- 
General  was  forced  to  send  to  Philadelphia  for 
the  articles  needed.  He  reported  that  there 
had  been  no  neglect  or  delay  in  issuing  all  the 
supplies  asked  for,  and  added  his  belief  "  that 
no  armies  in  the  world,  while  in  campaign, 
have  been  more  promptly  or  better  supplied 
than  ours."  The  General-in-Chief  further  re- 
ported that  there  had  been  no  such  want  of 
supplies  as  to  prevent  General  McClellan's 
compliance  with  the  orders,  issued  four  weeks 
before,  to  advance  against  the  enemy :  that 
"  had  he  moved  to  the  south  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac he  could  have  received  his  supplies  al- 
most as  readily  as  by  remaining  inactive  on  the 
north  side."  He  then  goes  at  some  length  into 
a  detailed  and  categorical  contradiction  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  complaining  dispatches.  But 
we  need  not  go  outside  of  the  General's  own 
staff  for  a  direct  denial  of  his  accusations.  Gen- 
eral Ingalls,  the  Chief  Quartermaster  oi  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  makes  this  just  and 
sensible  statement  in  a  letter  to  the  Quarter- 
master-General dated  the  26th  of  October: 


I  have  seen  no  real  suffering' lor  want  o\  clothing, 
and  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any  only  where 
it  can  be  laid  directly  to  the  charge  of  regimental 
and  brigade  commanders  and  their  quartermasters, 
and  I  have  labored,  1  hope  with  some  effect,  in  try- 
ing to  instruct  them.  I  have  frequently  remarked 
that  an  army  will  never  move  if  it  waits  until  all 
the  different  commanders  repon  that  they  are  ready 
and  want  no  more  supplies.    It  has  been  my  pride 


1  War  Records.  how  long  it  would  take  to  give  him  three  or  four  thou- 

2  This  mania  of  General  McClellan's  for  providing  sand  hospital  tents.  Meigs  answered  that  a  sufficient 
camp  material  sometimes  assumed  an  almost  ludicrous  supply  had  already  been  sent  him,  and  that  to  provide 
form.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  on  the  7th  of  Octo-  the  additional  number  he  spoke  of  would  take  a  long 
ber  to  telegraph  to  the  Quartermaster-General  asking  time  and  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
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to    know   the    feet    thai    no    army   was    ever   more 
ctly  supplied  than  this  has  been,  as  a  general 
rule. 

The  President,  weary  of  the  controversy,  at 
replies : 

rtainly  I  intend  no  injustice  to  any,  and 
it  1  have  done  any  1  deeply  regret  it.  To  be  told, 
after  more  than  five  weeks'  total  inaction  of  the 
army,  and  during  which  period  we  have  sent  to  the 
army  every  fresh  horse  we  possibly  could,  amount- 
ing "in  the  whole  to  7 ,91 S,1  that  the  cavalry  horses 
too  much  fatigued  to  move,  presents  a  very 
cheerless,  almost  hopeless,  prospect  for  the  future, 
and  it  may  have  forced  something  of  impatience 
in  my  dispatch.  If  not  recruited  and  rested  then, 
when  could  they  ever  be? 

General  Halleck,  in  a  letter  on  the  7th  of 
October,  had  urged  McClellan  to  follow  and 
seek  to  punish  the  enemy.    He  says : 

There  is  a  decided  want  of  legs  in  our  troops. 
They  have  too  much  immobility,  and  we  must  try  to 
remedy  the  defect.  A  reduction  of  baggage  and 
ige  trains  will  effect  something,  but  the  real 
difficulty  is,  they  are  not  sufficiently  exercised  in 
marching;  they  lie  still  in  camp  too  long.  After  a 
hard  march  one  day  is  time  enough  to  rest.  Lying 
still  beyond  that  time  does  not  rest  the  men.2 

The  President's  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion had  been  promulgated  to  the  army  in  gen- 
eral orders  on  the  24th  of  September.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  General  McClellan,  in  his 
manifesto  from  Harrison's  Landing,  had  ad- 
monished the  President  against  any  such  action. 
His  subsequent  negotiations  with  the  Demo- 
cratic politicians  in  the  North  had  not  tended 
to  make  him  any  more  favorably  disposed 
towards  such  radical  action.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  range  himself  openly  against  the  proc- 
lamation. We  are  informed  by  General  W. 
1  .  Smith  that  McClellan  prepared  a  protest 
against  it,  which  he  read  to  some  of  his  intimate 
friends  in  the  army.  The  advice  of  Smith,  and 
perhaps  of  others,  induced  him  not  to  commit 
so  fatal  a  breach  of  discipline.  For  a  moment 
he  thought  of  throwing  up  his  commission. 
In  a  private  letter  of  September  25  he  said: 

The  President's  late  proclamation,  the  continua- 
tion of  Stanton  and  Halleck  in  office,  render  it  al- 
most impossible  for  me  to  retain  my  commission 
and  self-respect  at  the  same  time.3 

He  could  not,  however,  pass  over  with  en- 
tire silence  an  order  of  such  momentous  im- 
Qce :  and  so  after  two  weeks  of  meditation, 

1  It  was  really  many  more  than  this. 

2  YY:: 

3  "McClellan',  Own  Story,"  p.   615. 

4  He  wrote,  October  5:  "Mr.  Aspinwall  [then  at 
McClellan's  camp]  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  my  duty  to  submit  to  the  President's  proclama- 
tion. "    ["  McClellan's  Own  Story,"  p.  655.] 


having  heard  from  his  friends  in  New  York,4 
he  issued  on  the  7th  of  October  a  singular 
document  calling  the  attention  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  his  army  to  the  President's 
proclamation.  He  made  absolutely  no  refer- 
ence to  the  proclamation  itself.  He  used  it,  as 
he  says,  simply  as  an  opportunity  for  "  defin- 
ing the  relations  borne  by  all  persons  in  the 
military  service  towards  the  civil  authorities,"  a 
relation  which  most  of  his  army  understood  al- 
ready at  least  as  well  as  himself.  In  a  few  com- 
monplace phrases  he  restates  the  political  axiom 
that  the  civil  authority  is  paramount  in  our 
government  and  that  the  military  is  subordi- 
nate to  it.  He  therefore  deprecated  any  intem- 
perate discussion  of  "  public  measures  deter- 
mined upon  and  declared  by  the  Government" 
"  as  tending  to  impair  and  destroy  the  effi- 
ciency of  troops";  and  significantly  adds,  "The 
remedy  for  political  errors,  if  any  are  com- 
mitted, is  to  be  found  only  in  the  action  of  the 
people  at  the  polls."  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  order  of  General  McClellan's 
was  issued  with  any  but  the  best  intentions. 
He  believed,  and  he  thought  the  army  be- 
lieved, that  the  President's  antislavery  policy 
was  ill-advised  and  might  prove  disastrous.  He 
therefore  issued  this  order  commanding  his 
soldiers  to  be  moderate  in  their  criticisms  and 
condemnations  of  the  President,  and  to  leave 
to  the  people  at  the  polls  the  work  of  correct- 
ing or  punishing  him.  When  the  troops  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  had  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  at  the  polls  their  sense  of  the  politi- 
cal question  at  issue  between  Lincoln  and  Mc- 
Clellan, the  latter  had  occasion  to  discover 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  senti- 
ment of  staff  headquarters  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  rank  and  file. 

The  President's  peremptory  order  to  move, 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  having  been 
issued  on  the  6th  of  October,  having  produced 
no  effect,  he  wrote  to  General  McClellan  on 
the  13th  of  the  month  a  letter  so  important  in 
its  substance  and  in  its  relations  to  subsequent 
events  that  it  must  be  printed  entire.  Having 
already  given  the  general  his  orders  and  told 
him  what  to  do,  he  now  not  only  tells  him 
how  to  do  it,  but  furnishes  him  unanswerable 
reasons  why  it  should  be  done. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  13,  1862. 
Major-General  McClellan. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  You  remember  my  speaking  to 
you  of  what  1  called  your  over-cautiousness.  Are 
you  not  over-cautious  when  you  assume  that  you 
cannot  do  what  the  enemy  is  constantly  doing? 
Should  you  not  claim  to  be  at  least  his  equal  in 
prowess,  and  act  upon  the  claim  ?  As  I  understand, 
you  telegraphed  General  Halleck  that  you  cannot 
subsist  your  army  at  Winchester  unless  the  rail- 
road from  Harper's  Ferry  to  that  point  be  put  in 
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working  order.  But  the  enemy  docs  now  subsist 
his  army  at  Winchester,  at  a  distance  nearly  twice 
as  great  from  railroad  transportation  as  you  would 
have  to  do,  without  the  railroad  last  named.  He 
now  wagons  from  Culpeper  Court  House,  which  is 
just  about  twice  as  far  as  you  would  have  to  do 
from  Harper's  Ferry.  He  is  certainly  not  more  than 
half  as  well  provided  with  wagons  as  you  are.  I 
certainly  should  be  pleased  for  you  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  railroad  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Win- 
chester, but  it  wastes  all  the  remainder  of  autumn 
to  give  it  to  you,  and  in  fact  ignores  the  question 
of  time,  which  can  not  and  must  not  be  ignored. 
Again,  one  of  the  standard  maxims  of  war,  as  you 
know,  is  to  "  operate  upon  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions as  much  as  possible  without  exposing  your 
own."  You  seem  to  act  as  if  this  applies  against 
you,  but  cannot  apply  in  your  favor.  Change  posi- 
tions with  the  enemy,  and  think  you  not  he  would 
break  your  communication  with  Richmond  within 
the  next  twenty-four  hours?  You  dread  his  going 
into  Pennsylvania,  but  if  he  does  so  in  full  force, 
he  gives  up  his  communications  to  you  absolutely, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  and  ruin 
him.  If  he  does  so  with  less  than  full  force,  fall 
upon  and  beat  what  is  left  behind  all  the  easier. 
Exclusive  of  the  water  line,  you  are  now  nearer 
Richmond  than  the  enemy  is  by  the  route  that  you 
can  and  he  must  take.  Why  can  you  not  reach 
there  before  him,  unless  you  admit  that  he  is  more 
than  your  equal  on  a  march  ?  His  route  is  the 
arc  of  a  circle,  while  yours  is  the  chord.  The  roads 
are  as  good  on  yours  as  on  his.  You  know  I  de- 
sired, but  did  not  order,  you  to  cross  the  Potomac 
below  instead  of  above  the  Shenandoah  and  Blue 
Ridge.  My  idea  was  that  this  would  at  once  menace 
the  enemy's  communications,  which  I  would  seize 
if  he  would  permit.* 

If  he  should  move  northward  I  would  follow  him 
closely,  holding  his  communications.  If  he  should 
prevent  our  seizing  his  communications  and  move 
toward  Richmond,  I  would  press  closely  to  him, 
fight  him,  if  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present ; 
and  at  least  try  to  beat  him  to  Richmond  on  the 
inside  track.  I  say  "  try"  ;  if  we  never  try,  we  shall 
never  succeed.  If  he  makes  a  stand  at  Winchester, 
moving  neither  north  nor  south,  I  would  fight  him 
there,  on  the  idea  that  if  we  cannot  beat  him  when 
he  bears  the  wastage  of  coming  to  us,  we  never 
can  when  we  bear  the  wastage  of  going  to  him. 
This  proposition  is  a  simple  truth,  and  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment.  In  com- 
ing to  us  he  tenders  us  an  advantage  which  we 
should  not  waive.  We  should  not  so  operate  as  to 
merely  drive  him  away.  As  we  must  beat  him 
somewhere  or  fail  finally,  we  can  do  it,  if  at  all, 
easier  near  to  us  than  far  away.  If  we  cannot  beat 
the  enemy  where  he  now  is,  we  never  can,  he  again 
being  within  the  intrenchments  of  Richmond. 

Recurring  to  the  idea  of  going  to  Richmond  on 
the  inside  track,  the  facility  of  supplying  from  the 
side  away  from  the  enemy  is  remarkable — as  it  were, 
by  the  different  spokes  of  a  wheel  extending  from 
the  hub  toward  the  rim,  and  this,  whether  you 
move  directly  by  the  chord  or  on  the  inside  arc, 
hugging  the  Blue  Ridge  more  closely.  The  chord- 
line,  as  you  see,  carries  you  by  Aldie,  Hay  Market, 
and  Fredericksburg ;  and  you  see  how  turnpikes, 
railroads,  and  finally  the  Potomac,  by  Aquia  Creek, 


meet  you  at  all  points  from  Washington  ;  the  same, 
only  the  lines  lengthened  a  little,  if  you  press 
to  the  Blue  Ridge  part  of  the  way. 

The  gaps  through    the  Blue  Ridg  tand 

to  be  about  the  following  distances  from  Harj 
Ferry,  to   wit:    Vestal's,    5    miles;   G  .    15: 

Snicker's,  18  ;  Ashby's,  28  ;  Manassas,  38 
45  ;  and  Thornton's,  53.  I  should  think  it  p 
able  to  take  the  route  nearest  the  enemy,  disabling 
him  to  make  an  important  move  without  your 
knowledge,  and  compelling  him  to  keep  his  forces 
together  for  dread  of  you.  The  gaps  would  enable 
you  to  attack,  it  you  should  wish.  For  a  great  part 
of  the  way  you  would  be  practically  between  the 
enemy  and  both  Washington  and  Richmond,  en- 
abling us  to  spare  you  the  greatest  number  of  troops 
from  here.  When  at  length  running  for  Richmond 
ahead  of  him  enables  him  to  move  this  way,  if  he 
does  so,  turn  and  attack  him  in  the  rear.  But  I 
think  he  should  be  engaged  long  before  such  point 
is  reached.  It  is  all  easy  if  our  troops  march  as  well 
as  the  enemy,  and  it  is  unmanly  to  say  they  can- 
not do  it.    This  letter  is' in  no  sense  an  order. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  plan  or  pur- 
pose of  his  own,  General  McClellan  accepted 
this  plan  of  the  President's,  giving  in  his  report 
a  characteristic  reason,  that  "  it  would  secure 
him  the  largest  accession  of  force."  But  even 
after  he  adopted  this  decision  the  usual  delays 
supervened  ;  and  on  the  21st,  after  describing 
the  wretched  condition  of  his  cavalry,  he  asked 
whether  the  President  desired  him  "  to  march 
on  the  enemy  at  once  or  to  await  the  recep- 
tion of  new  horses,"  to  which,  on  the  same 
day,  the  President  directed  the  General-in- 
Chief  to  send  the  following  reply  : 

Your  telegram  of  12  M.  has  been  submitted  to 
the  President.  He  directs  me  to  say  that  he  has  no 
change  to  make  in  his  order  of  the  6th  instant.  If 
you  have  not  been  and  are  not  now  in  condition  to 
obey  it,  you  will  be  able  to  show  such  want  oi  ability. 
The  President  does  not  expect  impossibilities,  but  he 
is  very  anxious  that  all  this  good  weather  should 
not  be  wasted  in  inactivity.  Telegraph  when  you 
will  move  and  on  what  lines  you  propose  to  march. 

With  the  exercise  of  a  very  little  sagacity 
General  McClellan  should  have  discovered 
from  the  tone  of  this  dispatch  that  the  Presi- 
dent's mood  was  taking  on  a  certain  tinge  0/ 
austerity.  Nevertheless  he  continued  his  prep- 
arations at  perfect  leisure,  and  four  days  after- 
wards he  sent  a  long  letter  asking  for  definite 
instructions  in  regard  to  the  details  of  guards 
to  be  left  on  the  upper  Potomac  :  to  which 
he  received  a  reply  saying  that  "  the  Govern- 
ment had  intrusted  him  with  defeating  and 
driving  back  the  rebel  army  in  his  front."  and 
directing  him  to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to 
the  matters  in  question.  As  General  McClellan 
in  his  dispatch  had  referred  with  some  appre- 
hension to  the  probable  march  of  Bragg's  army 
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eastward,  General  Halleck  concluded  his  an- 
swer with  this  significant  intimation:  "You 
are  within  twenty  miles  oi  Lee,  while  Bragg  is 

nt  about  tour  hundred  miles." 
He  finally  got  his  army  across  the  Potomac 
on  the  ist  of  November.   It  had  begun  cross- 

n  the  26th  o(  October,  and  as  the  several 
detachments  arrived  in   Virginia,  they  were 

ly  distributed  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  under  the  vigilant  and  now  dis- 
gustful eye  of  the  President. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President's  regard 
ami  confidence,  which  had  withstood  so  much 
from  General  McClellan,  was  now  giving  way. 
The  President  had  resisted  in  his  behalf,  for 
more  than  a  year,  the  earnest  and  bitter  oppo- 
sition  of  the  most  powerful  and  trusted  friends 
ot  the  Administration.  McClellan  had  hardly 
a  supporter  left  among  the  Republican  sena- 
tors,  and  few  among  the  most  prominent  raem- 

of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  In  the  Cabinet  there  wras  the  same 
unanimous  hostility  to  the  young  general.  In 
the  meeting  of  the  2d  of  September,  when  the 
President  announced  that  he  had  placed  Mc- 
Clellan in  command  of  the  forces  in  Washing- 
ton, he  was  met  by  an  outbreak  of  protest  and 
criticism  from  the  leading  members  of  the 
Government  which  might  well  have  shaken 
the  nerves  of  any  ruler.  But  the  President 
stood  manfully  by  his  action.1  He  admitted 
the  infirmities  of  McClellan,  his  lack  of  energy 
and  initiative;  but  for  this  exigency  he  consid- 
ered him  the  best  man  in  the  service,  and  the 
country  must  have  the  benefit  of  his  talents, 
although  he  had  behaved  badly.  We  need  not 
refer  again  to  the  magnanimity  with  which  the 
President  had  overlooked  the  insolent  dis- 
patches of  General  McClellan  from  Savage's 
Station  and  Harrison's  Landing.  He  closed 
his  ears  persistently  during  all  the  months  of 
the  winter  and  spring  to  the  stories  which  came 
to  him  from  every  quarter  in  regard  to  the 
lone  of  factious  hostility  to  himself  which  pre- 
vailed at  McClellan's  headquarters.  But  these 
stories  increased  to  such  an  extent  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  that  even  in  his  mind, 
so  slow  to  believe  evil,  they  occasioned  some 
trouble.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  an 
incident  came  to  his  hearing  of  which  he  felt 
himself  obliged  to  take  notice.  Major  John  J. 
Key.  brother  to  Colonel  Thomas  M.  Key,  of 

iellan's  staff,  was  reported  to  have  said, 
in  reply  to  the  question,  put  by  a  brother  ofn- 

■  Why  was  not  the  rebel  army  bagged  im- 
mediately after  the  battle  near  Sharpsburg?" 
':  That  is  no/  the  game.  The  object  is  that 
neither  army  shall  get  much  advantage  of  the 
other;  that  both  shall  be  kept  in  the  field  till 
they  are  exhausted,  when  we  will  make  a  com- 
1   Welles,  "Lincoln  and  Seward,"  pp.  195,  196. 


promise  and  save  slavery."  The  President 
sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  Major  Key  to  inform 
him  of  this  grave  charge,  and  to  invite  him 
to  disprove  it  within  twenty-four  hours.  A  few 
minutes  after  this  notice  was  sent,  the  Major 
appeared  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in  com- 
pany with  Major  Turner,  the  officer  to  whom 
the  remark  had  been  made.  A  trial,  as  prompt 
as  those  of  St.  Louis  dispensing  justice  under 
the  oak  at  Vincennes,  then  took  place.  The 
President  was  judge  and  jury,  attorney  for  the 
prosecution  and  for  the  defense,  and  he  added 
to  these  functions  that  of  clerk  of  the  court, 
and  made  a  record  of  the  proceedings  with 
his  own  hand,  which  we  copy  from  his  manu- 
script : 

At  about  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  September  27,  1862, 
Major  Key  and  Major  Turner  appear  before  me. 
Major  Turner  says:  "As  I  remember  it,  the  con- 
versation was,  I  asked  the  question  why  we  did  not 
bag  them  after  the  battle  at  Sharpsburg.  Major 
Key's  reply  was,  '  That  was  not  the  game  :  we  should 
tire  the  rebels  out  and  ourselves  ;  that  that  was  the 
only  way  the  Union  could  be  preserved,  we  come  to- 
gether fraternally,  and  slavery  be  saved.'"  On  cross- 
examination  Major  Turner  says  he  has  frequently 
heard  Major  Key  converse  in  regard  to  the  present 
trouble,  and  never  heard  him  utter  a  sentiment  un- 
favorable to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  He  has 
never  uttered  anything  which  he,  Major  T.,  would 
call  disloyalty.  The  particular  conversation  detailed 
was  a  private  one. 

Upon  the  reverse  of  this  record  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  following  indorsement : 

In  my  view  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  for  any 
gentleman  holding  a  military  commission  from  the 
United  States  to  utter  such  sentiments  as  Major 
Key  is  within  proved  to  have  done.  Therefore  let 
Major  John  J.  Key  be  forthwith  dismissed  from  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  President's  memorandum  continues: 

At  the  interview  of  Major  Key  and  Major  Turner 
with  the  President,  Major  Key  did  not  attempt  to 
controvert  the  statement  of  Major  Turner,  but  sim- 
ply insisted  and  tried  to  prove  that  he  was  true  to 
the  Union.  The  substance  of  the  President's  reply 
was  that  if  there  was  a  game  even  among  Union 
men  to  have  our  army  not  take  any  advantage  of 
the  enemy  when  it  could,  it  was  his  object  to  break 
up  that  game. 

Speaking  of  the  matter  afterwards  the  Pres- 
ident said,  "  I  dismissed  Major  Key  because  I 
thought  his  silly,  treasonable  expressions  were 
'staff  talk,'  and  1  wished  to  make  an  example."2 

He  was  still  not  ready  to  condemn  General 
McClellan.  Lie  determined  to  give  him  one 
more  chance.  If  McClellan,  after  Antietam, 
had  destroyed  the  army  of  Lee,  his  official  po- 
sition would  have  been  impregnable.  If,  after 
Lee  had  recrossed  the  Potomac,  McClellan 
2  J.  H.,  Diary. 
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had  followed  and  delivered  a  successful  battle 
in  Virginia,  nothing  could  afterwards  have  pre- 
vented his  standing  as  the  foremost  man  of 
his  time.  The  President,  in  his  intense  anxiety 
for  the  success  of  the  national  arms,  would  have 
welcomed  McClellan  as  his  own  presumptive 
successor  if  he  could  have  won  that  position 
by  successful  battle.  But  the  general's  inex- 
plicable slowness  had  at  last  excited  the  Pres- 
ident's distrust.  He  began  to  think,  before  the 
end  of  October,  that  McClellan  had  no  real  de- 
sire to  beat  the  enemy.  He  set  in  his  own  mind 
the  limit  of  his  own  forbearance.  He  adopted 
for  his  own  guidance  a  test  which  he  commu- 
nicated to  no  one  until  long  afterwards,  on 
which  he  determined  to  base  his  final  judg- 
ment of  McClellan.  If  he  should  permit  Lee 
to  cross  the  Blue  Ridge  and  place  himself  be- 
tween Richmond  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
he  would  remove  him  from  command.1 

When  it  was  reported  in  Washington  that 
Lee  and  Longstreet  were  at  Culpeper  Court 
House,  the  President  sent  an  order,  dated  the 
5th  of  November,  to  General  McClellan,  which 
reached  him  at  Rectortown  on  the  7th,  direct- 
ing him  to  report  for  further  orders  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  and  to  turn  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  over  to  General  Burn- 
side.  General  Buckingham  delivered  his  mes- 
sage first  to  Burnside  and  then  came  with  him 
to  McClellan's  tent.  McClellan  says  in  his 
memoirs  that  with  the  eyes  of  the  two  gener- 
als upon  him  he  "  read  the  papers  with  a 
smile  "  ;  but  when  they  were  gone,  he  turned 
to  finish  a  letter  he  had  been  writing,  and  broke 
out  in  the  heartfelt  ejaculation,  "  Alas  for  my 
poor  country  ! "  2  He  took  credit  to  himself  in 
after  years  for  not  heading  a  mutiny  of  the 
troops.  He  said,  "  Many  were  in  favor  of  my 
refusing  to  obey  the  order,  and  of  marching 
upon  Washington  to  take  possession  of  the 
Government."3 

Thus  ended  the  military  career  of  George 
Brinton  McClellan.  Now  that  the  fierce  pas- 
sions of  the  war,  its  suspicions  and  its  animosi- 
ties, have  passed  away,  we  are  able  to  judge 
him  more  accurately  and  more  justly  than  was 
possible  amid  that  moral  and  material  tumult 
and  confusion.  He  was  as  far  from  being  the 
traitor  and  craven  that  many  thought  him  as 
from  being  the  martyr  and  hero  that  others 
would  like  to  have  him  appear.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  deny  that  he  rendered,  to  the  full 
measure  of  his  capacity,  sincere  and  honest 
service  to  the  Republic.  His  technical  knowl- 
edge was  extensive,  his  industry  untiring;  his 
private  character  was  pure  and  upright,  his  in- 

1  These  are  the  President's  own  words,  taken  down 
at  the  time  they  were  uttered. 

2  "  McClellan's  Own  Story,"  p.  660. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  652. 


tegrity  without  stain.     In  the  private  life  to 
which  he  retired  he  carried  with  him  the 
eral  respect  and  esteem  and  the  affection 
troop  of  friends;  and  when  by  their  partiality 
he  was  afterwards  called  to  the  1  f  im- 

portant official  functions,  every  office  he  held 
he  adorned  with  the  highest  civic  virtues  and 
accomplishments.  No  one  now  can  doubt  his 
patriotism  or  his  honor,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  once  doubted  illustrates  merely  the  part 
which  the  blackest  suspicions  play  in  a  great 
civil  war,  and  the  stress  to  which  the  public 
mind  was  driven  in  the  effort  to  account  for 
the  lack  of  results  he  gave  the  country  in  re- 
turn for  the  vast  resources  which  were  so  lav- 
ishly placed  in  his  hands. 

It  was  in  this  native  inability  to  use  great 
means  to  great  ends  that  his  failure  as  a  gen- 
eral lies.  It  was  in  his  temperament  to  exag- 
gerate the  obstacles  in  front  of  him,  and  this, 
added  to  his  constitutional  aversion  to  prompt 
decisions,  caused  those  endless  delays  which 
wasted  the  army,  exasperated  the  country,  and 
gave  the  enemy  unbroken  leisure  for  maturing 
his  plans  and  constant  opportunity  for  execut- 
ing them.  His  lethargy  of  six  months  in  front 
of  Washington,  to  the  wonder  and  scorn  of  the 
Southern  generals ;  his  standing  at  gaze  at  York- 
town,  halted  with  his  vast  army  by  Magruder's 
men  in  buckram ;  his  innocent  astonishment  at 
Williamsburg  at  finding  that  the  rebels  would 
not  give  up  Richmond  without  a  fight;  his 
station  astride  the  Chickahominy,  waiting  for 
the  enemy  to  grow  strong  enough  to  attack 
him,  while  his  brave  soldiers  were  fading  to 
specters  with  the  marsh  fevers ;  his  refusal  to 
assume  the  offensive  after  the  Confederate  re- 
pulse at  Seven  Pines ;  his  second  refusal  of  the 
favors  of  the  fortune  of  war  when  Lee  took  his 
army  north  of  the  Chickahominy  and  Porter 
fought  him  all  day  with  little  more  than  one 
corps,  but  with  splendid  courage ;  his  starting 
for  the  James,  in  this  crisis  of  his  fate,  when 
he  should  have'  marched  upon  the  scantily 
guarded  city  of  Richmond ;  his  final  retreat 
from  Malvern  Hill  to  Harrison's  Landing, 
breaking  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
won  on  that  field  a  victory  so  complete  and  so 
glorious — all  these  mistakes  proved  how  utterly 
incapable  he  was  of  leading  a  great  army  in  a 
grand  war.  No  general  had  ever  been  ottered 
such  wonderful  opportunities,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  be  offered  to  him  to  the  end.  When 
Pope  had  drawn  away  the  enemy  from  Rich- 
mond, and  given  him  an  unmolested  embarka- 
tion, and  had  fought  with  undaunted  valor 
against  Lee's  army,  before  which  at  last  he 
was  forced  to  give  way  for  the  want  of  relief 
which  he  had  the  right  to  expect  from  McClel- 
lan, the  President,  magnanimously  ignoring  all 
his  own  causes  of  quarrel,  gave  to  McClellan 
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more  his  old  army,  reenforced  by  Tope's, 
and  sent  him  against  an  enemy  who.  in  a  con- 
tempt for  his  antagonist  acquired  in  the  Penin- 
sula, had  crossed  the  Potomac  and  then  divided 
his  army  in  half.  As  a  crow  ning  favor  of  chance 
this  was  made  known  to  McClellan,  and  even 
3  incalculable  advantage  he  frittered  away, 
and  ga>  e  I  ee  forty-eight  hours  in  which  to  call 
in  his  scattered  battalions.  After  Antietam,  for 
six  long  weeks  ot  beautiful  autumn  weather  he 

red  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
under  the  constant  pressure  of  the  President's 
-  ins,  and  afterwards  under  the  lash  of 
-  irders  and  reproaches,  unable  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  pursue  the  enemy  so  long  as  he 
could  find  excuse  for  delay  in  a  missing  shoe- 
lace or  a  broken  limber. 

The  devoted  affection  which  he  received 
from  his  army  was  strange  when  we  consider 
how  lacking  he  was  in  those  qualities  which 
generally  excite  the  admiration  of  soldiers. 
When  Sumner,  swinging  his  hat,  charged  in 
front  of  his  lines  at  Savage's  Station,  his  white 
hair  blowing  in  the  wind;  when  Phil. Kearney, 
who  had  lost  his  bridle  arm  in  Mexico,  rode 
in  the  storm  of  bullets  with  his  reins  in  his 
teeth,  his  sword  in  his  right  hand,  there  was 
something  which  struck  the  imagination  of 
their  troopers  more  than  far  more  serious 
merits  would  have  done.  But  no  one  ever 
saw  General  McClellan  rejoicing  in  battle.  At 
Williamsburg,  the  first  Peninsula  fight,  while 
Hooker  and  Kearney  and  Hancock  were  in 
the  thick  of  the  conflict,  he  was  at  the  wharf 
at  Yorktown,  very  busy,  doing  an  assistant 
quartermasters  duty;  the  day  of  Fair  Oaks 
he  spent  on  the  north  side  of  the  river;  when 
at  Beaver  Dam  Creek  and  Gaines's  Mill  the 
current  of  war  rolled  to  the  north  side,  he 
staid  on  the  south  bank ;  during  the  retreat  to 
the  James  he  was  far  in  advance,  selecting  writh 
his  intelligent  engineer's  eye  the  spots  where 
Sumner,  Franklin,  and  the  rest  were  to  fight 
their  daily  battles ;  and  even  in  the  fury  and 
thunder  of  Malvern  Hill  —  the  most  splendid 

-farms  ever  performed  by  the  Army  of  the 

Potomac,  a  sight  which  a  man  with  the  true 

soldier  blood  in  his  veins  might  give  his  life  to 

—  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  those  glorious 

hours,  the  diapason  of  his  greatest  victory  boom- 

n  his  ears,  in  his  camp  at  Haxall's  or  on 
board  the  gun-boats,  coldly  and  calmly  making 
his  arrangements  for  the  morrow's  retreat  and 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  navy  ;  and  at  Antie- 
tam, the  only  battle  where  he  really  saw  his 
own  troops  attacking  the  enemy,  he  enjoyed  that 
wonderful  sight  "  all  day,"  says  General  Palfrey, 


"  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when 
all  the  fighting  wTas  over,  on  the  high  ground 
near  Fry's  house,  where  he  had  some  glasses 
strapped  to  the  fence,  so  that  he  could  look  in 
different  directions."  We  make  no  imputation 
on  his  courage :  he  was  a  brave  man ;  but  he 
was  too  much  cumbered  with  other  things  to 
take  part  in  his  own  battles. 

With  such  limitations  as  these  it  is  not  likely 
that  posterity  wall  rank  him  among  the  lead- 
ing generals  of  our  war.  The  most  his  apolo- 
gists ask  for  him  is  a  place  among  the  respect- 
able, painstaking  officers  of  the  second  order 
of  talent,  the  "  middle  category  of  meritorious 
commanders  " ; 1  but  when  we  see  such  ardent 
friends  and  admirers  of  his  person  as  General 
Wrebb  and  General  Palfrey  brought  by  a  con- 
scientious and  careful  study  of  his  career  to 
such  a  conviction  of  his  continuous  mistakes 
as  they  have  expressed,  we  may  well  conclude 
that  the  candid  historian  of  the  future  will 
have  no  sentiment  but  wonder  when  he  comes 
to  tell  the  story  of  McClellan's  long  misman- 
agement of  a  great,  brave,  and  devoted  army, 
backed  by  a  government  which  strained  every 
nerve  to  support  him,  and  by  a  people  whose 
fiery  zeal  would  have  made  him  the  idol  of  the 
nation  if  he  had  given  them  the  successes 
which  their  sacrifices  deserved,  and  which  were 
a  dozen  times  within  his  grasp. 

We  have  evidence  from  a  candid  and  intel- 
ligent, if  not  altogether  impartial,  witness  of 
the  impression  made  upon  the  peace  party  of 
the  North  by  the  dismissal  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan from  command.  On  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1862,  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  min- 
ister at  Washington,  arrived  in  New  York  from 
a  visit  to  England.  The  Democrats,  or  the 
Conservatives,  as  he  called  them,  had  carried 
the  State  and  elected  Mr.  Seymour  governor. 
He  found  them  in  great  exultation  over  their 
victory.  They  imagined  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  at  once  desist  from  the  measures 
which  they  had  denounced  as  arbitrary  or  il- 
legal ;  or,  if  not  at  once,  they  were  certain  that 
after  the  1st  of  January,  when  Mr.  Seymour 
would  be  inaugurated,  the  Government  would 
not  dare  to  exercise  its  war  powers  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  con- 
fided to  the  urbane  and  genial  representative 
of  the  British  Government  much  more  specious 
hopes  than  these  —  hopes  which  they  were  not 
yet  ready  to  avow  to  their  own  countrymen:'2 
that  the  President  would  "  seek  to  terminate 
the  war,  not  to  push  it  to  extremity;  that  he 
would  endeavor  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with 
the  people  of  the  South  and  renounce  the  idea 


Swinton,  "  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  p.  229.  an    end  to   the  war   even   at  the   risk  of  losing  the 

2  I   listened  with    attention  to  the  accounts    given  Southern  States  altogether;  but  it  was  plain  it  was 

me  of  the  plans  and  hopes  of  the  Conservative  party,  not  thought  prudent  to  avow  the  desire.      [Letter  of 

At  the  bottom  I  thought  I  perceived  a  desire  to  put  Lord  Lyons  to  Earl  Russell,  Nov.  17,  1862-.] 
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of  subjugating  or  exterminating  them."1  But 
these  rising  hopes,  Lord  Lyons  says,  "were 
dashed  by  the  next  day's  news."  The  dis- 
missal of  General  MeClellan  caused  "  an  irri- 
tation not  unmixed  with  consternation  and  de- 
spondency. The  general  had  been  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  Conservative  principles 
in  the  army.  Support  of  him  had  been  made 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  Conservative  electoral 
programme.  His  dismissal  was  taken  as  a  sign 
that  the  President  had  thrown  himself  entirely 
into  the  arms  of  the  extreme  Radical  party, 
and  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  that 
party  would  be  persisted  in."  The  "party" 
and  the  "policy"  referred  to  were,  of  course, 
the  Republican  party  of  the  nation  and  the 
policy  of  carrying  the  war  through  to  the  end, 
and  saving  the  Union  intact  by  all  the  means 
within  the  power  of  the  Government ;  and  in 
this  forecast  the  Conservative  gentlemen  of 
New  York,  who  sought  the  accomplished  envoy 
of  Great  Britain  to  unbosom  to  him  their  joys 
and  their  griefs,  showed  that  however  they 
may  have  been  lacking  in  patriotism  or  self-re- 
spect, they  were  not  deficient  in  either  logic  or 
sagacity. 

FINANCIAL    MEASURES. 

The  wisdom  displayed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
choosing  his  Cabinet,  not  from  among  his  per- 
sonal adherents,  but  from  among  the  most  emi- 
nent representatives  of  the  Republicans  of  the 
country,  shone  out  more  and  more  clearly  as 
the  war  went  on,  and  its  enormous  exigencies 
tested  the  utmost  powers  of  each  member  of 
the  Government.  A  great  orator  and  states- 
man has  said  that  in  this  respect  Mr.  Lincoln 
showed  at  the  outset  that  nature  had  fitted 
him  for  a  ruler,  and  accident  only  had  hid  his 
earlier  life  in  obscurity. 

I  cannot  hesitate  [says  Mr.  Evarts]  to  think  that 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Chase  in  the 
great  offices  of  State  and  Treasury,  and  their  faith- 
ful concurrence  in  the  public  service,  and  the  public 
repute  of  the  President's  conduct  of  the  Government, 
gave  to  the  people  all  the  benefits  which  might  have 
justly  been  expected  from  the  election  of  either  to 
be  himself  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  much 
else  besides.  I  know  of  no  warrant  in  the  qualities 
of  human  nature  to  have  hoped  that  either  of  these 
great  political  leaders  would  have  made  as  good  a 
minister  under  the  administration  of  the  other,  as 
President,  as  both  of  them  did  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's great  qualities  and  great  authority  with  this 
people  which  could  have  commensurately  served 
our  need  in  any  place,  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  ex- 
cept at  their  head.2 

We  do  not  question  that  posterity  will  con- 
firm this  sober  and  impartial  judgment  of  one 

1  Letter  of  Lord  Lyons  to  Earl  Russell,  Nov.  1 7, 
1862. 
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of  the  most  intelligent  of  contemporary  ob- 
servers. Lincoln,  Chase,  and  Seward  were,  by 
a  long  interval,  the  first  three  Republic 
their  time,  and  each,  by  what  would  almost 
appear  a  special  favor  of  Providence, 
placed  in  a  position  where  he  could  be  of 
most  unquestioned  service  to  the  country.  Had 
cither  of  the  three,  except  Lincoln,  been  Presi- 
dent, the  nation  must  have  lost  the  inestimable 
services  of  the  other  two.  We  have  already 
dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  responsibility 
which  devolved  during  these  years  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  upon  the  unfailing  cour- 
age, sagacity,  and  industry  with  which  he- 
met  it.  Before  recounting  an  incident  which 
threatened  for  a  time  to  deprive  the  President 
of  the  powerful  assistance  of  his  two  great  sub- 
ordinates, it  will  be  necessary  to  review,  in  a 
manner  however  brief  and  inadequate,  some 
of  the  main  points  in  the  administration  of  the 
finances  during  the  war. 

The  Republican  party  came  to  power  at  a 
time  when  its  adversaries  had  reduced  the 
credit  of  the  country  to  a  point  which  now 
appears  difficult  to  believe.  Even  before  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Cobb,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  was  compelled  to  pay 
twelve  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  the  small  sums 
necessary  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Government,  and  early  in  the  session  of  Con- 
gress which  began  in  December,  i860,  after  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  amid  the  gathering 
gloom  of  imminent  civil  war,  Congress  author- 
ized the  issue  of  ten  millions  of  Treasury  notes, 
payable  in  one  year,  to  be  issued  at  the  best 
rate  obtainable  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. That  officer  having  advertised  for  bids 
for  half  the  amount  authorized,  only  a  small 
sum  was  offered,  the  rates  ranging  from  twelve 
to  thirty-six  per  cent.  The  Secretary  accepted 
the  offers  at  twelve,  obtaining,  even  at  that  ex- 
orbitant rate,  the  meager  sum  of  half  a  million 
dollars.  Afterwards  a  syndicate  of  bankers, 
upon  hard  conditions  proposed  by  themselves. 
took  the  remaining  four  and  a  half  millions  at 
twelve  per  cent.  A  month  after,  when  Mr. 
Cobb  had  retired  and  Mr.  Dix  had  assumed  the 
charge  of  the  Treasury,  the  slight  increase  of 
public  confidence  derived  from  the  character 
of  the  new  Secretary  enabled  him  to  dispose  oi 
the  other  five  millions  at  an  average  of  ten  and 
five-eighths  per  cent.  In  February,  Congress 
having  authorized  a  further  loan  of  twenty-five 
millions  at  six  per  cent..  Mr.  Dix  was  able  to 
obtain  eight  millions  at  a  discount  of  ten  per 
cent.  It  was  in  this  depressed  and  discourag- 
ing state  of  the  public  finances  that  Mr.  Chase 
took  charge  of  the  Treasury.  Without  any 
special  previous  experience,  without  any  other 

2  W.  M.  Evarts,  Eulogy  on  Chase  delivered  at 
Dartmouth  College. 
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nation  for  bis  exacting  task  than  groat 
ral  abilities,  unswerving  integrity  and  fi- 
. .  and  unwearying  industry,  he  grappled 
with  the  difficulties  o\  the  situation  in  a  manner 
which  won  him  the  plaudits  oi  the  civilized 
world  and  will  forever  enshrine  his  name  in 
the  memory  of  his  fellow-citizens.  To  quote 
Mr.  Evarts  again: 

:tions  of  the  place  knew  no  limits.     A 
.   wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  pressure  of  tax- 
ation, and  with  an  absolute  honor  ot'a  national  debt, 
rapidly  subjected  to  the  first  without  stint, 
to   be    buried    under  a  mountain   of  the   last. 
5  which  should  support  military  operations  on 
scale,  and  yet  not  break  the  back  of  in-' 
.  .which  .done  could  pay  them  ;  loans,  in  every 
that  financial  skill  could  devise,  and  to  the  fa r- 
of  the  public  credit ;  and  finally,  the  ex- 
t  of  governments  under  the  last  stress  and 
sity,  of  the  subversion  of  the  legal  tender,  by  the 
substitution  of  what  has  been  aptly  and  accurately 
..  the  coined  credit  of  the  Government  for  its 
d  money  —  all  these  exigencies  and  all  these  ex- 
nts  made  up  the  daily  problems  of  the  Secre- 
tary's life.    .   .    .   Whether  the  genius  of  Hamilton, 
ing  with  great  difficulties,  transcended  that  of 
eeting  the  largest  exigencies  with  greater  re- 
sources, is  an  unprofitable  speculation.    They  stand 
her,  in  the  judgment  of  their  countrymen,  the 
great  financiers  of  our  history. 

Immediately  upon  assuming  office  Mr.  Chase 
I  himself  to  the  difficult  work  before 
him.    The    only  provisions  which   had  been 
made  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  the  fragments  of  the  loan,  authorized 
but  unsold,  of  his  predecessor.  Satisfied  that  the 
rates  at  which  money  had  been  borrowed  both 
obb  and  by  Dix  were  unnecessarily  de- 
grading to  the  national  credit,  he  firmly  refused 
terms  similar  to  those  which  they  had  accepted, 
and  succeeded  in  borrowing  $8,000,000,  none 
of  it  at  a  lower  rate  than  ninety-four,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  borrowed  $5,000,000  more 
at  par.    Even  in  May,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
.  he  was  able  to  place  some  $9,000,000  of 
I  i        rnment  loans  at  a  rate  only  a  little  below 
face  value.    These  were  of   course  but 
>rary  make-shifts,  based   upon  previous 
1  ;   but  when  Congress  met  on  the' 
rth   of  July,   in  that  first  special  session 
by    President   Lincoln,  an  entirely  new 
n  of  finance  had  to  be  instituted.  The  na- 
tional debt  on  the  1st  of  July  was  $90,000,000, 
and  there  was  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of 
only   • 

:re  was  something  appalling  in  the  sudden 

and  monstrous  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the 

rnment  as  a  consequence  of  the  war.   The 

appropriations  f'jr  the  fiscal  year  1 860-6 r  were 

£79,000,000,  and  the  estimates  for  the  year 

following,  notwithstanding  the  threatening  out- 

.    were    only  for    $75,000,000.     Nobody 


foresaw  the  coming 


exigencies,  no  provision 


was  made  to  meet  them.  Mr.  Chase's  esti- 
mates for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration reached  the  astounding  aggregate  of 
$3  [8,500,000,  but  before  the  short  session  of 
Congress  adjourned  even  this  enormous  sum 
was  found  inadequate.  To  meet  these  immense 
demands  he  proposed  to  raise  $80,000,000  by 
taxes  and  $240,000,000  by  loans.  By  increas- 
ing the  taxes  upon  imports  he  expected  to  add 
$27,000,000  to  the  $30,000,000  already  de- 
rived from  the  tariff,  and  $3,000,000  from 
miscellaneous  sources  made  up  $60,000,000, 
leaving  $20,000,000  to  be  derived  from  direct 
taxes  and  the  excise.1  Congress  responded 
with  the  greatest  decision  and  patriotism  to  the 
proposition  of  the  Secretary.  They  authorized, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  a  loan  of  $250,000,000, 
and  passed  laws  increasing  duties  on  a  great 
number  of  articles ;  they  apportioned  a  direct 
tax  of  $20,000,000  among  the  States,  which 
was  cheerfully  paid  by  the  loyal  States,  and 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  enforce 
it  by  commissioners  for  the  States  in  rebell- 
ion. The  estimates  voted  for  the  army  were 
$207,000,000;  for  the  navy,  $56,000,000;  and 
only  $  1 ,300,000  for  civil  and  miscellaneous  pur- 
poses. Every  day  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn the  expenses  of  the  war  increased ;  for  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year  they  averaged  nearly 
$50,000,000  a  month. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  relief  adopted  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  authority  of  Congress 
was  the  issue  of  the  so-called  "  demand  notes," 
payable  in  coin,  for  the  payment  of  salaries  or 
other  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  by  a  later 
act  made  receivable  for  public  dues.  There 
was,  at  first,  a  great  distrust  of  this  form  of 
paper  money,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  other  public  officers,  in  order  to  create 
confidence,  joined  in  an  agreement  to  receive 
them  in  payment  of  their  salaries.  General  Scott 
issued  a  circular  to  the  army  announcing  the 
issue  of  paper  money  and  advising  its  accept- 
ance. Several  corporations  declined  to  accept 
them  in  payment  of  freight.  There  is  an  in- 
stance recorded  where  a  bank  in  New  York  re- 
fused to  accept  a  large  amount  of  them  except 
as  a  special  deposit,  which  deposit  was  after- 
wards withdrawn,  the  value  of  the  notes  having 
increased  with  the  rise  of  gold,  in  which  they 
were  payable,  to  fifty  per  cent,  premium  in 
other  paper  money.  But  this  and  other  like  ex- 
pedients gave  only  temporary  relief.  For  the 
permanent  and  wholesome  administration  of  fi- 
nancial affairs  a  great  national  loan  was  neces- 
sary, and  Mr.  Chase  held,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1 861,  a  conference 
with  the  representatives  of  the  principal  bankers 
of  the  United  States.  He  laid  before  them,  with 
1  Round  numbers  are  used  in  this  chapter. 
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equal  eloquence  and  judgment,  not  only  the 
needs  of  the  Government,  but  the  safety  and 
value  of  its  securities;  and  after  a  long  and 
earnest  discussion,  during  the  course  of  which 
it  seemed  at  one  time  possible  that  his  mis- 
sion would  result  in  failure,  he  formed  a  syn- 
dicate of  banks  which  advanced  the  Govern- 
ment $50,000,000,  and  after  this  loan  was 
successfully  placed  $50,000,000  more  were  de- 
rived from  the  same  source,  the  Government 
paying  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  for 
the  money,  and  later  he  used  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  act  of  July   17, 

1861,  to  issue  $50,000,000  more  of  six  per 
cent,  bonds  at  a  rate  making  them  equivalent 
to  seven  per  cents. 

When  Congress  met  in  December  and  the 
Secretary  in  his  first  annual  report  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship,  he  reported  an  aggre- 
gate of  $197,000,000  realized  from  loans  in  all 
forms.  The  receipts  from  customs  were  less  than 
had  been  expected,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
expenditures  had  grown  to  a  sum  much  larger 
than  in  June  had  been  imagined  possible.  The 
estimates  of  the  summer  session  were  based 
upon  an  army  of  300,000  men;  double  that 
number  were  now  under  arms.  The  pay  and 
the  rations  of  soldiers  and  sailors  had  also 
been  augmented,  and  the  Secretary  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  asking  increased 
appropriations  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,000. 
To  meet  this  needed  sum  he  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  tariff  and  the  direct  tax,  to  impose 
duties  on  liquors  and  tobacco,  on  notes  and 
deeds,  and  to  modify  the  income  tax  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Government.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  vast  obligations  devolving  upon 
the  Administration  he  did  not  hesitate  to  face 
the  facts,  and  with  a  courage  unusual  in  his- 
tory, and  a  sagacity  as  surprising  as  his  cour- 
age, he  announced  to  Congress  that  the  public 
debt,  which  on  the  1st  of  July,  i860,  was  but 
$64,000,000,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  1861,  was 
$90,000,000,  would  probably  amount  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1862,  to  $517, 000, 000. 1 

It  was  apparent  that  the  volume  of  currency 
in  the  country  was  not  sufficient  for  the  enor- 
mous requirements  of  the  public  expenditure. 
The  banks  could  neither  pay  coin  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  bonds,  nor  dispose  of  them  to  their 
customers  for  specie.  The  weaker  institutions 
were  already  tottering,  and  the  stronger  ones 
feared  a  crisis  which  would  result  in  universal 
disaster.  They  met  in  convention  on  the  27th 
of  December  and  agreed  upon  a  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  which  took  place  the  fol- 
lowing day.    The  Government  necessarily  fol- 

1  It  actually  was  $524,000,000  on  the  1st  of  July, 

1862,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  following  it  was  $1,100,- 
000,000;  Mr.  Chase  having  estimated  it  in  his  report 
of  December  at  $1,000,000,000. 


lowed  the  example  of  the  banks,  and  the 

year  began  with  the  rnelancho! , 
all  the  public  and  private  institutioi 
country  redeeming  their  broken  promises  with 
new  ones. 

The  public  debt  had  risen  to  $300,000,000; 
the  treasury  was  almost  empty;   the  dail) 

penditures  amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,000.  It 
was  estimated  that  $350,000,000  were  ne 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government  to 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  treasury  had 
means  for  meeting  the  drafts  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  less  than  two  month-.  In  the  world 
of  finance,  as  well  as  in  the  world  of  polk: 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  only  resort  of  the 
Government  was  paper  money.  Leading  bank- 
ers throughout  the  United  States  urged  this 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  the  only 
practicable  expedient.  The  leading  statesmen 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  were  brought  with 
extreme  reluctance  to  the  same  conclusion.  1  0 
no  one  was  this  decision  more  painful  than  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  agreed  with 
the  greatest  of  his  predecessors,  in  that  famous 
report  which  has  become  a  classic  in  our  poli- 
tics and  our  finances,  that — 

The  emitting  of  paper  money  by  the  authority  of 
the  Government  is  wisely  prohibited  to  the  individ- 
ual States  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  spirit  of  that 
prohibition  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  wisdom 
of  the  Government  will  be  shown  in  never  trusting 
itself  with  the  use  of  so  seducing  and  dangerous  an 
expedient.  .  .  .  The  stamping  of  paper  is  an  op- 
eration so  much  easier  than  the  laying  o\  taxes,  that 
a  government  in  the  practice  of  paper  emissions 
would  rarely  fail  in  any  such  emergency  to  indulge 
itself  too  far  in  that  resource  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  one  less  auspicious  to  present  popularity. 
If  it  should  not  even  be  carried  so  far  as  to  be  ren- 
dered an  absolute  bubble,  it  would  at  least  be  likely 
to  be  extended  to  a  degree  which  would  occasion 
an  inflated  and  artificial  state  of  things  incompati- 
ble with  the  regular  and  prosperous  course  of  the 
political  economy. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  reluctance  Mr.  Chase 
felt  that  an  emergency  was  upon  the  Govern- 
ment from  which  this  was  the  only  issue.  He 
saw  that  the  corporate  institutions  of  the  country 
would  not  receive  the  notes  of  the  Government 
unless  they  were  made  a  legal  tender  by  act  of 
Congress. 

"  This  state  of  things."  he  wrote.  "  Avas  the 
high  road  to  ruin,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  as  to 
the  remedy."  He  threw  the  enure  weight  of 
his  influence  upon  his  friends  in  Congress  and 
urged  them  to  prompt  and  thorough  action. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stevens,  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  he  said: 

The  provision  making  the  United  States  notes  a 
legal  tender  has  doubtless  been  well  considered  by 
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mmittee,  and  their  conclusion  needs  no  sup- 
rrom  any  observation  of  mine.    I  think  it  my 
duty  to  say,  however,  that  in  respect  to  this  pro- 
i  my  reflections  have  conducted  me  to  the  same 
they  have  readied.    It  is  not   unknown 
em  that   I  have  felt,  nor  do  1  wish  to  conceal 
.  .i  aversion  to  making  anything 
ment  of  debts.    It  has  been  my 
ish  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  such  legisla- 
It  is  at  present  impossible,  however,  in  con- 
the  large  expenditures  entailed  by  the 
nd  the  suspension  of  the  banks,  to  procure 
ent    coin    for   current   disbursements.     It  has 
therefore  become    indispensably  necessary   that  we 
3  >rt  to  the  issue  of  United  States  notes. 
making   them    a   legal    tender  might   still  be 
avoided  if  the  willingness  manifested  by  the  people 
ally,  by  railroad  companies,  and  by  many  of 
the  banking  institutions,  to  receive  and  pay  them  as 
money  in  all  transactions  were  absolutely,  or  prac- 
tically, universal ;   but,  unfortunately,  there  are  some 
persons  and  some  institutions  which  refuse  to  receive 
and  pay  them,  and  whose  action  tends  not  merely 
to  the  unnecessary  depreciation  of  the  notes,  but  to 
establish   discriminations  in  business  against  those 
who  in   this  matter  give  a  cordial   support  to  the 
Government  and    in   favor   of  those  who   do   not. 
Such    discriminations   should,  if  possible,  be    pre- 
vented, and  the  provision  making  notes  a  legal  ten- 
der in  a  great  measure  at  least  prevents  it  by  put- 
ting all  citizens  in  this  respect  upon  the  same  level 
both  in  respect  to  rights  and  duties.1 

And  several  days  later,  on  hearing  some  inti- 
mation that  the  committee  thought  he  was  not 
specially  earnest  in  desiring  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Spaulding : 

It  is  true  that  I  came  with  reluctance  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  legal-tender  clause  is  a  necessity,  but 
I  came  to  it  decidedly  and  I  support  it  earnestly. 
.  .  .  Immediate  action  is  of  great  importance;  the 
treasury  is  nearly  empty.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
draw  for  the  last  installment  of  the  November  loan. 
As  soon  as  it  is  paid  I  fear  the  banks  generally  will 
refuse  to  receive  United  States  notes.  You  will  see 
the  necessity  of  urging  the  bill  through  v/ithout 
more  d 

In  both    houses  of   Congress  the  measure 

ived  the  most  violent  denunciation  on  the 

part  of  those  opposed  to  it,  and  even  those 

who  voted  in  favor  of  it  explained  their  votes 

in  speeches  filled  with  deprecation  of  the  neces- 

which  demanded  it.      Mr.  Sumner,  after 

ting  in  an  eloquent  and  impassioned  speech 

the  evil  which  lie  thought  would  result  from 

such  a  measure,  concluded  by  saying: 

If  I  mention  these  things  it  is  because  of  the  un- 
feigned solicitude  I  feel  with  regard  to  this  measure, 
and  not  with  the  view  of  arguing  against  the  exer- 
cise of  a  constitutional  power,  when  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  in  which  I  place  trust  the  neces- 
sity for  its  exercise  has  arrived. 

1  Schuckers,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  244. 


Mr.  Fessenden  and  Mr.  Morrill  spoke  in  the 
same  strain  of  sorrowful  apprehension,  but  the 
bill  became  a  law  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1862. 

This  important  law,  which  Mr.  Chase,  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  urged  upon  Congress, 
and  which  Mr.  Chase,  as  Chief- Justice  of  the 
United  States,  afterwards  decided  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, authorized  the  issue  of  $  1 50,000,000 
of  United  States  notes  not  bearing  interest, 
payable  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
in  denominations  of  not  less  than  five  dollars. 
These  notes  were  to  be  received  in  payment 
of  all  debts  and  demands  of  every  kind  due 
to  the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports, 
which  were  payable  in  coin;  and  they  were  to 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  in  satisfaction  of 
all  claims  against  the  Government,  except  for 
interest  upon  the  public  debt,  which  also  wras 
to  be  paid  in  coin,  the  receipts  from  customs 
being  devoted  to  this  purpose ;  and  these  notes 
were  to  be  lawful  money  and  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within 
the  United  States,  with  the  exceptions  above 
mentioned,  and  they  were  to  be  received  at 
par  in  exchange  for  Government  bonds.  By 
a  later  act  the  demand  notes  were  also  made 
a  legal  tender,  as  some  of  the  banks  had  re- 
fused to  receive  them  without  such  provision. 
It  was  thought  in  February  that  $150,000,- 
000  of  this  currency  would  be  enough,  but 
in  June  it  was  evident  that  this  would  not 
be  the  case;  $150,000,000  more  were  de- 
manded by  the  Secretary  and  at  once  author- 
ized by  Congress.  $35,000,000  of  this  last 
issue  were  to  be  in  denominations  less  than 
five  dollars. 

Even  this  vast  volume  of  currency  did  not 
satisfy  the  insatiable  demands  of  the  time,  and 
the  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  the  United 
States  notes,  or  greenbacks,  as  they  were  called, 
induced  the  Government  to  ask,  and  Congress 
to  grant,  a  wide  extension  of  the  authority  to 
issue  them,  so  that  before  the  war  ended 
$1,250,000,000  of  legal  tender  had  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  Of  this  $450,000,000 
were  in  legal-tender  United  States  notes ; 
$400,000,000  in  Treasury  notes  payable  not 
more  than  three  years  from  date,  and  bearing  in- 
terest not  exceeding  six  per  cent. ;  $400,000,000 
in  Treasury  notes  redeemable  after  three  years, 
bearing  a  currency  interest,  not  exceeding  seven 
and  three-tenths  per  cent.  This  full  authority 
was  not  availed  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  legal  tenders  outstanding  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1864,  amounted  to  $600,000,000, 
and  a  yearlater,  under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Fessenden,  they  amounted  to  $669,000,000. 
The  public  debt  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1864  was  $1,740,000,000,  and  the  next  year 
$2,682,000,000,  which    was   increased   some 
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$200,000,000  by  the  necessary  expenses  that 
followed  as  a  sequel  of  the  war.1 

This  is  not  the  place  to  reopen  the  contro- 
versy which  outlasted  the  war  and  for  years  after- 
wards was  an  element  of  disorganization  in 
politics  and  of  a  bitter  and  somewhat  demor- 
alizing dispute  in  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  will  probably 
be  the  verdict  of  posterity,  as  it  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  time,  that  a 
legal-tender  act  was  a  necessary  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  Government  in  a  time  of  supreme 
emergency;  that  the  result  of  that  act  was  all 
that  its  advocates  hoped  for  in  sustaining  the 
Government  in  a  period  of  vast  and  compul- 
sory expenditure ;  and  that  the  evils  which  grew 
out  of  it,  great  as  they  unquestionably  were, 
were  not  so  disastrous  as  the  fears  of  intelligent 
economists  at  the  time  apprehended. 

Gold,  having  been  driven  from  circulation 
by  the  legal-tender  notes,  became  at  once 
the  favorite  stock  for  speculation  in  Wall 
street,  and  while  the  premium  upon  it  rose  to 
a  certain  extent  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  volume  of  paper  money,  and  was  subject  to 
violent  fluctuations  in  consequence  of  military 
successes  or  disasters,  there  was  no  such  method 
in  the  course  of  its  quotations  as  to  render 
them  explicable  by  either  of  these  influences. 
It  had  become,  so  to  speak,  a  fancy  stock,  and 
there  was  no  more  reason  for  its  wilder  fluctua- 
tions than  for  those  of  other  securities  which  rise 
and  fall  in  obedience  to  the  currents  of  Wall 
street  and  without  reference  to  intrinsic  values. 
Just  before  the  passage  of  the  legal-tender  bill 
the  premium  upon  gold  was  4^  per  cent.,  and 
shortly  after  it  became  a  law  the  premium  fell 
to  1  y2  ;  but  it  gradually  rose  until  in  the  mid- 
dle of  July  it  was  17,  in  the  middle  of  October, 
3  2^,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  34.  On  the  25  th 
of  February,  1863,  after  the  legal-tender  law 
had  been  in  operation  for  a  year,  the  premium  on 
gold  had  risen  to  72^  ;  the  brilliant  successes 
of  the  National  cause  at  Gettysburg  and  Vicks- 
burg  reduced  it  to  23^  ;  it  rose  again  in  Octo- 
ber to  56^,  and  rose  no  higher  than  that  until 
the  following  spring,  when  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1864,  it  was  quoted  at  88,  and  on  the 
2 2d  of  June,  as  the  consequence  of  an  ill-ad- 
vised bill  passed  by  Congress  to  prevent  specu- 
lation in  gold,  the  premium  climbed  at  once 
to  the  frightful  altitude  of  130,  falling  the  day 
afterwards  to  115.  On  the  1st  of  July  it 
jumped  to  185,  on  the  2d  it  fell  back  to  130, 
and  on  the  6th  the  unfortunate  law,  born  of 
a  short-sighted  patriotism,  was  repealed.    The 

1  The  cost  of  conducting  the  war,  after  it  was  fully  in- 
augurated, was  scarcely  at  any  time  less  than  $30,000,000 
a  month.  At  many  times  it  far  exceeded  that  amount. 
Sometimes  it  was  not  less  than  $90,000,000  a  month ; 
and  the  average  expenses  of  the  war,  from  its  incep- 


mischief,  however,  was  not  jret  over,  for  five 
(lays  later  there  was  a  rise  to  185, —  the  high- 
est figure  attained  during  the  war, —  followed 
by  a  sharp  fall,  which  continued  until  gold  was 
quoted  on  the  26th  of  Septemh  ,.  thus 

falling  nearly  100   pet  cent  in  k   i   than  I 
months.    There  was  no  warrant  in  the  finan- 
cial or  the  military  condition  of  tl. 
for  these  wild  fluctuations.    '1  hey  were  th 
spring  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  cupidity  and 
enterprise  which  found  their  predestined 
in  the  fears  and  apprehensi< 
speculators.    The   Secretary  of  the 
was  authorized  in  March,  1864,  to  sell  surplus 
gold  for  the  purpose  of  checking  this  specula- 
tion; and  in  April,  the  premium  having  risen 
to  75,  Mr.  Chase  went  in  person  to  New  York 
to  try  the  effect  of  the  sale  of  "cash  gold"  upon 
the  trade  in  phantom  gold.2    The  day  he  ar- 
rived the  speculators  defied  him  by  running 
the  premium  to  88.    He  sold  in  a  few  days 
about  $11,000,000,  reducing  the  premium  to 
65,  with  convulsive  fluctuations;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  pressure  of  the  Treasury  was  removed 
the  price  of  gold  mounted  as  before.  The  same 
experiment  was  frequently  tried  afterwards,  with 
more  or  less  success. 

The  troubles  of  the  time,  which  had  reduced 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  to  a  condi- 
tion of  impoverishment,  had  exercised,  as  was 
natural,  exactly  the  contrary  effect  upon  the 
banks  of  New  York.  The  timidity  of  capital 
had  accumulated  a  great  surplus  of  money  in 
these  institutions,  with  a  far  smaller  number  of 
loans  and  discounts  than  usual.  The  deposits 
amounted  at  the  end  of  186 1  to  $146,000,000. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cisco,  the  Assistant 
Treasurer  in  New  York,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  adopted  a  system  of  temporary  loans 
which  was  sanctioned  by  Congress  in  a  clause 
of  the  legal-tender  law,  and  the  authority  thus 
given  was  increased  by  successive  acts  until  the 
limit  was  fixed  at  $150,000,000.  These  loans 
were  not  only  of  great  advantage  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  to  the  lenders,  but  they  also 
served  as  a  useful  balance  to  the  money  market. 
In  times  of  severe  pressure  the  reimbursement 
of  large  sums  was  often  the  means  of  tempo- 
rary relief.  Another  expedient  authorized  by 
Congress,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1S62.  was  the 
issuing  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  such 
creditors  of  the  United  States  as  chose  to  re- 
ceive them  in  payment  of  audited  accounts. 
They  were  payable  one  year  from  date,  with 
interest  at  six  per  cent.  The  power  to  issue 
them  was  unlimited,  and  their  extensive  issue 

tion  to  its  conclusion,  may  be  said  to  have  been  about 
$2,000,000  each  day.  The  public  debt  reached  its  maxi- 
mum on  August  31,  1S65,  on  which  day  it  amounted  to 
$2,845,907,626.56.  [TJ.Ivnox,"rmted States Xotes."] 
2  Schuckers,  "Life  of  S.  P.  Chase."  p.  358. 
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led  at  last  to  their  serious  depreciation.   An- 

r  important  clause  of  the  legal-tender  act, 
in  addition  to  those  we  have  mentioned,  was 
that    which   authorized   the  Secretary  of  the 

ssue  coupon  or  registered  bonds 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500,000,000,  re- 
deemable at  the  pleasure  oi  the  United  States 
after  five  years  and  payable  twenty  years  from 
.  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six 
(  cut.  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually. 
They  were  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  by 
e  authority,  and  the  coin  from  duties  on 
imports  was  to  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds  and 
notes  o[  the  United  States  and  for  other  speci- 
fied purposes.  These  were  the  famous  "  five 
twenty  "  bonds,  which,  issued  at  first  at  a  slight 
discount  below  par  in  paper,  justified  the  faith 
and  the  sagacity  of  their  earliest  purchasers  by 
idy  rise  during  all  the  years  of  their  exist- 
ence and  were  all  paid  in  gold,  or  converted  into 
other  securities,  long  before  the  time  fixed  for 
their  redemption.  "  All  these  measures,"  the  Sec- 
retary said  in  his  annual  report  of  December, 
1S62.  "  worked  well."  If  Congress  had  passed 
at  the  previous  session  the  national  banking  law 
which  he  urged  upon  it,  he  thought  that  no 
financial  necessity  would  at  that  time  have 
demanded  additional  legislation.  But  the  bill 
which  had  been  introduced  for  that  purpose  the 
year  before  had  found  few  supporters.  Its  only 
prominent  advocate  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives was  Mr.  Samuel  Hooper  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  gentleman  whose  sound  judgment  and 
whose  large  knowledge  of  financial  subjects 
gave  great  and  deserved  weight  to  his  opin- 
ions. He  could  do  nothing  more  at  the  moment 
than  to  obtain  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  year  that  fol- 
lowed, the  absolute  necessity  for  some  such 
measure  became  every  day  more  apparent. 
The  coin  in  the  country,  variously  estimated 
at  from  $150,000,000  to  $210,000,000,  was 
absolutely  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the 
time.  The  system  of  State  banks  in  existence 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  not  only  in- 
commensurate to  the  needs  of  the  country,  but 
radically  vicious  in  itself.  There  was  no  uni- 
formity of  credit,  no  guaranty  whatever  of  au- 
thenticity in  circulation.  Out  of  1500  banks 
there  were  said  to  be  fewer  than  300  whose 
notes  were  not  counterfeited.  There  was  but 
a  comparatively  small  number  whose  notes 
were  not  subject  to  discount  outside  of  the 
State  in  which  they  were  issued,  and  a  citizen 
traveling  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Hudson 
found  the  contents  of  his  wallet  changing  in 
value  whenever  he  crossed  a  State  line.  Of 
course  with  the  immense  demand  for  currency 
created  by  the  war  all  these  evils  were  greatly 
increased  and  aggravated,  and  when  Congress 


met  again  in  December,  1862,  the  Secretary 
urged  anew,  with  the  added  weight  of  author- 
ity which  came  from  a  more  fully  matured  plan 
and  an  enlarged  experience,  the  scheme,  which 
had  been  treated  with  neglect  the  year  before, 
for  establishing  a  safe  and  uniform  currency 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  National  Bank  Act  was  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  Mr.  Chase  by  E.  G.  Spauld- 
ing  of  New  York  and  Samuel  Hooper  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  were  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1 86 1,  it  was  printed  for  the  use  of  that 
committee.  The  bill  encountered  most  earnest  op- 
position in  the  committee,  which  was  busily  en- 
gaged on  the  loan  and  internal-revenue  bills  and 
other  important  work,  and  it  was  finally  laid  aside. 
In  his  report  for  1862,  Mr.  Chase  again,  notwith- 
standing the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  ear- 
nestly advocated  the  measure.  He  said  that  among 
the  advantages  which  would  arise  from  its  passage 
would  be  "  that  the  United  States  bonds  would  be 
required  for  banking  purposes,  a  steady  market 
would  be  established,  and  their  negotiation  greatly 
facilitated.  ...  It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the 
full  benefits  of  such  conditions  to  a  Government 
obliged  to  borrow"  ;  it  will  "reconcile  as  far  as 
practicable  the  interests  of  existing  institutions  with 
those  of  the  whole  people,"  and  will  supply  "  a  firm 
anchorage  to  the  union  of  the  States." 

The  bill  is  understood  to  have  had  the  sanction  of 
every  member  of  the  Administration,  and  President 
Lincoln  earnestly  advocated  its  passage  in  his  annual 
message  in  1862  ;  and  in  1863  he  said,  ll  The  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  a  national  banking  law  has 
proved  a  valuable  support  of  the  public  credit,  and 
the  general  legislation  in  relation  to  loans  has  fully 
answered  the  expectations  of  its  favorers.  Some 
amendments  may  be  required  to  perfect  existing  laws, 
but  no  change  in  their  principles  or  general  scope  is 
believed  to  be  needed."  Again, in  1864,  he  favored  the 
taxation  of  the  issues  of  State  banks  and  the  substi- 
tution of  national-bank  notes  therefor.  About  four- 
teen months  thereafter  the  same  bill  which  had  been 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sherman  and  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, from  which 
it  was  reported  by  him  on  February  2,  1863,  with 
amendments.  Ten  days  later  it  passed  that  body  by 
a  vote  of  23  to  21  ;  and  on  the  20th,  same  month, 
it  also  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
of  78  to  64.1 

It  was  warmly  advocated  by  those  who  ap- 
preciated its  advantages,  and  as  earnestly  op- 
posed by  those  who  thought  they  foresaw  the 
growth  of  a  powerful  monetary  system  danger- 
ous to  the  popular  liberties.  Its  chief  opponent 
in  the  Senate  was  Mr.  Collamer,  who  ably  rep- 
resented the  traditions  of  the  past ;  it  was  most 
efficiently  advocated  by  Mr.  John  Sherman  of 
Ohio,  to  whom  was  reserved  a  part  of  great 

1  Address  of  Comptroller  Knox  before  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  Boston,  Nov.  27,  1880.  "  Bank- 
ers' Magazine,"  Vol.  XV.,  p.  545. 
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honor  and  usefulness  in  bringing  to  a  close  the 
financial  history  of  the  war. 

The  bill  was  thoroughly  revised,  discussed,  and 
repassed  a  little  more  than  one  year  afterwards  (June 
3,  1864).  .  .  .  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  30 
in  favor  and  9  against  the  bill,  and  in  the  House 
the  vote  was  78  to  63. 1 

The  principal  features  of  this  comprehensive 
scheme  were  to  open  to  private  capital  the  busi- 
ness of  national  banking  so  freely  that  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  accusation  of  privilege 
or  monopoly ;  to  give  to  the  whole  system  of 
banks  a  homogeneous  circulation  of  notes,  hav- 
ing a  common  impression,  authenticated  by  a 
common  authority,  made  safe  by  an  adequate 
provision  of  specie,  and  secured  for  redemption 
by  the  pledge  of  United  States  bonds  deposited 
in  Washington ;  and  finally  by  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1865;  to  tax  out  of  existence  the  circulation 
of  the  banks  organized  under  State  laws.  The 
whole  system  being  thus  based  upon  Govern- 
ment bonds,  several  hundreds  of  millions  of 
United  States  notes  were  funded  in  bonds.  It 
was  the  Secretary's  belief,  afterwards  fully  jus- 
tified under  the  wise  and  masterly  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Sherman,  that  this  system  of  national 
banks  would  be  of  invaluable  assistance  in  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   He  said : 

If  temporarily  these  associations  redeem  their  is- 
sues with  United  States  notes,  resumption  of  specie 
payment  will  not  thereby  be  delayed  or  endangered, 
but  hastened  and  secured  ;  for,  just  as  soon  as  vic- 
tory shall  restore  peace,  the  ample  revenue  already 
secured  by  wise  legislation  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment through  advantageous  purchases  of  specie  to 
replace  at  once  large  amounts,  and  at  no  distant  day 
the  whole  of  this  circulation,  by  coin,  without  detri- 
ment to  any  interest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
great  and  manifest  benefit  to  all  interests. 

The  bill  was  constantly  amended  and  im- 
proved, and,  although  it  might  be  too  much 
to  say  that  it  was  ever  rendered  entirely  per- 
fect, it  is  perhaps  now  unquestioned  that  few 
more  wise  and  beneficent  measures  have  ever 
been  devised  by  American  statesmanship. 

No  financial  operations  so  prodigious  as 
those  which  we  have  thus  briefly  sketched  had 
ever  before  been  known.  The  largest  loans  ever 
made  by  England  were  those  which  she  nego- 
tiated in  the  terrible  years  of  1 8 1 2-13  when  she 
was  fighting  at  the  same  time  Napoleon  and  the 
United  States.  The  British  Government  bor- 
rowed in  those  years  $534,000,000,  only  a  little 
more  than  Mr.  Chase  borrowed  in  nine  months. 
The  estimated  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  that  time,  and  of  the  loyal  States  in  i860, 
was  almost  exactly  the  same,  in  each  case  some- 
thing over  $100,000,000,000.  Nowhere,  we 
believe,  do  the  annals   of  the  world  record 


such  an  appreciation  of  the  public  credit  as 

that  which  is  seen  from  the  time  oi    Mr.  Lin- 
coln's accession   to  the  pr<  until  the 
period  of  the  resumption  of  sp  rment 
;i(tcr  the  close  of  the  war.     It.  was  hard  for 
Mr.  Buchanan's  Secretaries  of  the  Ti 
borrow  money  to  pay  the  ordinary  exp* 
of  the   Government  at  twelve   per  1 
Ghase,  as  soon  as  Congress    1  him 
command  of  the  machinery  required,  in  the 
legal-tender  currency,  the  popular  loan,  and 
the  national  banking  law,  found  no  great  1 
culty  in  supplying  at  six  per  cent  tie  raven- 
ous wants  of  a  most  costly  war ;  and  under  the 
operation  of  the  laws  provided  lor  him  and 
similar  legislation  called  for  by  his  - 
the  Government  credit  gradually  rose  until  its 
four  per  cents,  sold  at   130,  and  its  three  per 
cents,  commanded  a  premium.    At  the  1; 
ning  the  Secretary  was  forced  to  rely  □ 
upon  individual  patriotism  than  upon  public 
confidence  ;  but  long  before  the  war  ended  he 
had  hundreds  of  millions  at  his  command. 

In  all  these  important  labors  Mr.  Chase  had 
the  constant  support  of  the  President.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln exercised  less  control  and  a  less  constant 
supervision  over  the  work  of  the  Treasury  than 
over  some  other  departments.  But  he  rated  at 
their  true  value  the  industry  and  the  abilit 
the  Secretary  and  the  immense  responsibilitv 
devolved  upon  his  department,  and  contrib- 
uted to  its  success  in  every  way  in  his  power. 
He  sometimes  made  suggestions  of  financial 
measures,2  but  did  not  insist  on  their  being 
adopted,  and  when  the  Secretary  needed  his 
powerful  assistance  with  Congress  he  always 
gave  it  ungrudgingly.  In  regular  and  special 
messages  he  urged  upon  Congress  the  iv. 
ures  which  the  Secretary  thought  important.11 
and  in  frequent  and  informal  conferences  at 
the  Executive  Mansion  with  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  he  exerted  all  his  powers 
of  influence  and  persuasion  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary in  obtaining  what  legislation  was  needed. 

SEWARD    AND    CHASE. 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Chase  became  at  an 
early  day,  and  continued  to  be,  respectively. 
the  representatives  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  more 
conservative  and  the  more  radical  element! 
the  Republican  party.  Each  exerted  himself 
with  equal  zeal  and  equal  energy  in  the  branch 
of  the  public  service  committed  to  his  charge ; 
but  their  relative  attitudes  towards  the  Presi- 
dent soon  became  entirely  different  Mr. 
Seward,  while    doing   everything   possible  to 

1  Address  of  Comptroller  Knox. 

2  Lincoln  to  Chase,  May  18,  1864 

3  Especially  the  message  of  January  10. 1863,  in  favor 

of  the  funding  bill  and  the  bill  to  provide  a  national 
currency. 
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e    the   national    cause,  and    thus    uncon- 

>lv  building  for  himself  an  enduring  mon- 
ument in  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  country, 
can  be  discerned,  absolutely  free 
ambition  or   afterthought  personal 
to  himself.     He  was.  during  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  so  intent  upon  the  work  immediately 
in  hand  that  he  had  no  leisure  for  political 
•nations;    and  later,  when  the  subject  of 
Presidential  nomination  began  to  be 
considered  and  discussed,  he  recognized  the 

that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  best  qualified  by  his 
abilities,  his  experience,  and  his  standing  in 
untry  to  be  his  own  successor. 
The  attitude  of  Mr.  Chase  was  altogether 
unlike  this.    As  we  have  seen,  he  did  all  that 
man  could  do  to  grapple  with  the  problem 
of  supplying  the  ways  and  means  of  the  gi- 
gantic war.     "With  untiring   zeal   and  perfect 
■    grity  he  devoted  his  extraordinary  ability 
to  the  work  of  raising  the  thousands  of  mill- 
expended    in   the   great   struggle  which 
crowned   with  a  colossal   success.     But 
his  attitude  towards  the  President,  it  is  hardly 
too    much    to    say,    was    one    which    varied 
between    the   limits    of   active    hostility   and 

\olent  contempt.  He  apparently  never 
changed  his  opinion  that  a  great  mistake  had 
been  committed  at  Chicago,  and  the  pre- 
dominant thought  which  was  present  to  him 
through  three  years  of  his  administration  was 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  counteract,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  evil  results  of  that  mistake.  He 
felt  himself  alone  in  the  Cabinet.  He  looked 
upon  the  President  and  all  his  colleagues  as 
his  inferiors  in  capacity,  in  zeal,  in  devotion 
to  liberty  and  the  general  welfare.  He  sin- 
cerely persuaded  himself  that  every  disaster 
which  happened  to  the  country  happened  be- 
cause his  advice  was  not  followed,  and  that 
every  piece  of  good  fortune  was  due  to  his 
having  been  able,  from  time  to  time,  to  rescue 
the  President  and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  errors.  He 
kept  up  a  voluminous  correspondence  with 
friends  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  to  which 
we  should  hesitate  to  refer  had  it  not  been 
that  he  retained  copies  of  his  letters,  and  many 
years  afterwards  gave  them  into  the  hands 
of  a  biographer  for  publication.  These  letters 
are  pervaded  by  a  constant  tone  of  slight  and 
criticism  towards  his  chief  and  his  colleagues. 
He  continually  disavows  all  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  "  My  recommenda- 
tions," he  says,  "before  [Halleck]  came  in 
were  generally  disregarded,  and  since  have 
been  seldom  ventured.  .  .  .  Those  who  re- 
ject my  counsels  ought  to  know  better  than  I 


1  Schucker,,  "  Life  of  S. 

2  [bid.,  p.  458. 

3  Ibid.,  379. 
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do."  1  "I  do  not  wonder  that  dissatisfaction 
prevails.  .  .  .  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  delay 
and  inaction  which  have  marked  the  past."2 
To  Senator  Sherman  he  wrote : 

The  future  does  not  look  promising  to  me.  .  .  . 
We,  who  are  called  members  of  the  Cabinet,  but 
are  in  reality  only  separate  heads  of  departments, 
meeting  now  and  then  for  talk  on  whatever  hap- 
pens to  come  uppermost,  not  for  grave  consultation 
on  matters  concerning  the  salvation  of  the  country  — 
we  have  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  if  we  were  the 
heads  of  factories  supplying  shoes  or  clothing.  .  .  . 
It  is  painful  to  hear  complaints  of  remissness,  de- 
lays, discords,  and  dangers,  and  feel  that  there  must  be 
ground  for  such  complaints,  and  know,  at  the  same 
time,  that  one  has  no  power  to  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of,  and  yet  be  thought  to  have.3 

To  another  he  said  : 

Some  consolation,  in  the  review  of  the  disasters  we 
have  experienced,  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  necessary  to  convince  the 
President  and  the  country  that  a  decided  measure  in 
relation  to  slavery  was  absolutely  necessary.  .  .  . 
Though  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing means  for  the  vast  expenditures  of  the  war,  ! 
have  little  more  voice  in  its  conduct  than  a  stranger 
to  the  Administration.4 

He  says  if  his  judgment  had  more  weight 
the  war  would  be  prosecuted  with  more  vigor 
and  success.  The  letters  in  this  strain  are  in- 
numerable. In  all  of  them  he  labors  to  keep 
himself  distinct  and  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  Government,  protesting  against  its  faults 
and  errors,  and  taking  credit  for  the  good  ad- 
vice he  wastes  upon  them.    He  says: 

We  have  fallen  on  very  evil  days.  .  .  .  The 
President  has  hitherto  refused  to  sanction  any  ade- 
quate measures  for  the  liberation  of  the  loyal  popu- 
lation of  the  South  from  slavery  to  the  rebels.  .  .  . 
Then  we  have  placed  and  continued  in  command 
generals  who  have  never  manifested  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  our  cause  as  related  to  the  control- 
ling question  of  slavery.  ...  All  these  causes 
tend  to  demoralization,  and  we  are  demoralized.  .  .  . 
It  is  some  consolation  to  me  that  my  voice,  and,  so 
far  as  opportunity  has  allowed,  my  example,  has 
been  steadily  opposed  to  all  this.  I  have  urged  my 
ideas  on  the  President  and  my  associates  till  1  begin 
to  feel  that  they  are  irksome  to  the  first  and  to  one 
or  two  at  least  of  the  second.5 

All  this  time,  with  the  most  facile  self-decep- 
tion, he  believed  in  his  own  loyalty  and  friend- 
ship for  the  President,  and  nightly  recorded 
in  his  diary  his  sorrow  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  fatal 
course.    September  1 2  he  writes : 

The  Secretary  of  War  informed  me  that  he  had 
heard  from  General  Halleck  that  the  President  is 
going  out  to  see  General  McClellan,  and  commented 
with  some  severity  on  his  humiliating  submissive- 

4  Warden,  "Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  491. 
•r>  Ibid.,  pp.  453,  454. 
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ness  to  that  officer.  It  is  indeed  humiliating,  but 
prompted,  I  believe,  by  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  the 
country.  ...  I  think  that  the  President,  with 
the  most  honest  intentions  in  the  world,  and  a 
naturally  clear  judgment  and  a  true,  unselfish  patriot- 
ism, has  yielded  so  much  to  border  State  and  negro- 
phobic  counsels  that  he  now  finds  it  difficult  to 
arrest  his  own  descent  towards  the  most  fatal  con- 
cessions. He  has  already  separated  himself  from  the 
great  body  of  the  party  which  elected  him  ;  distrusts 
most  those  who  represent  its  spirit,  and  waits  —  for 
what?* 

He  says  in  another  place  : 

September  nth.  How  singularly  all  our  worst 
defeats  have  followed  administrative  cr —  no,  blun- 
ders. McDowell  defeated  at  Bull  Run,  because  the 
Administration  would  not  supersede  Patterson  by 
a  general  of  more  capacity,  vigor,  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  ;  McClellan  defeated  at  Richmond,  be- 
cause the  Administration  recalled  Shields  and  forced 
Fremont  to  retire  from  the  pursuit  of  Jackson  ;  .  .  . 
Pope  defeated  at  Bull  Run,  because  the  Administra- 
tion persisted  in  keeping  McClellan  in  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.2 

He  never  lost  an  opportunity  for  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  general  in  favor,  or  the  gen- 
eral in  disgrace.  He  paid  equally  assiduous 
homage  to  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun.  In  the 
dawn  of  McClellan's  first  successes  in  the  West 
he  made  haste  to  write  to  him : 

The  country  was  indebted  to  me  .  .  .  in  some  con- 
siderable degree  for  the  change  of  your  commission 
from  Ohio  into  a  commission  of  major-general  of 
the  army  of  the  Union,  and  your  assignment  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio.  I  drew 
with  my  own  hand  the  order  extending  it  into  Vir- 
ginia. ...  It  was  my  wish  that  you  should  re- 
main in  command  of  the  Mississippi,  but  in  this  I 
was  overruled.3 

His  present  command,  however,  he  says,  is 
a  more  important  one,  and  he  wishes  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  to  be  included  in  it,  and 
thinks  both  will  be  done.  When  McClellan 
was  appointed  General-in-Chief,  the  Secretary, 
eager  to  be  the  first  to  tell  the  good  news,  im- 
mediately wrote  a  note  to  Colonel  Key,  Mc- 
Clellan'sjudge-advocate  :  "  McClellan  is  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Let  us  thank  God  and  take 
courage."4  To  newly  appointed  and  promoted 
generals  he  wrote  in  the  same  strain. 5  Even 
when  he  had  become  estranged  from  a  promi- 
nent officer  the  slightest  appeal  to  his  amour 
propre  was  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation. After  he  had  lost  all  confidence  in 
McClellan  and  almost  given  up  the  President 
for  not  dismissing  him,  General  John  Coch- 
ran came  to  him  and  said  McClellan  would 
like  to  retire  from  active  command  if  he  could 

1  Warden,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  470. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  469. 

3  Shuckers,  "Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  427. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  445. 
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do  so  without  disgrace — which  could  be 
complished,  and  a  more  active  general  secured, 
by  restoring  him  to  the  chief  command,  "  where 
he  could  act  in  unison  with  myself,"  says  the 
Secretary/5  He  entered  at  once  into pour-par- 
lers,  saying  how  much  he  had  once  admired 
and  confided  in  McClellan  ;  how  the  general 
came  to  lose  his  confidence;  how  heartily  he- 
had  supported  him  with  supplies  and  reenfon  e- 
ments,  notwithstanding  his  mistrust ;  his  entire- 
willingness  to  receive  any  correction  whieh 
facts  would  warrant;  his  absolute  freedom 
from  personal  ill-will.  When  the  amiable  am- 
bassador told  him  that  Colonel  Key  had  often 
expressed  his  regret  that  McClellan  had  not 
conferred  and  acted  in  concert  with  the  Sec- 
retary, he  replied,  "I  think  if  he  had,  that 
the  rebellion  would  be  ended  now."7  Further 
letters  followed  between  them  which  are  faith- 
fully recorded  in  his  diary ;  but  during  these 
platonic  negotiations  McClellan  was  finally 
removed  from  command. 

Mr.  Chase  cultivated,  however,  the  closest  re- 
lations with  those  generals  who  imagined  they 
had  a  grievance  against  the  Administration. 
He  took  General  Shields  to  his  arms  when 
he  returned  from  the  Shenandoah  after  his 
disastrous  experience  with  Jackson.  Shields's 
account  of  how  he  would  have  destroyed 
Stonewall  Jackson  if  the  President  had  per- 
mitted him  did  not  apparently  touch  the  Sec- 
retary's sense  of  humor.  He  received  it  all  in 
good  faith ;  assured  Shields  that  if  he  had  had 
his  way  he  should  have  been  supported,  and 
wrote  in  his  diary :  "  Sad  !  sad !  vet  nobody 
seems  to  heed.  General  Shields  and  I  talked 
all  this  over,  deploring  the  strange  fatality 
which  seemed  to  preside  over  the  whole  trans- 
action. He  dined  with  us  and  after  dinner 
rode  out."  To  Hooker,  after  the  failure  of  the 
Chickahominy  campaign,  he  said,  "  General, 
if  my  advice  had  been  followed,  you  would 
have  commanded  the  army  after  the  retreat 
to  the  James  River,  if  not  before  ";s  to  which 
Fighting  Joe  of  course  responded,  "  If  I  had 
commanded,  Richmond  would  have  been 
ours."  He  warmly  sympathized  with  General 
Hunter  after  the  revocation  of  his  emancipa- 
tion order  in  South  Carolina,  and  allowed  his 
preference  for  military  emancipation  to  carry 
him,  in  one  instance,  to  the  point  of  absolute 
disloyalty  to  the  President.  On  the  31st  of 
July/  1862,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Butler  in  New  Orleans  striving  to  contro- 
vert the  views  of  the  President  in  relation 
to  slavery  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  urging  in 
place  of  them  his  own  opinions,  "  to  which," 

5  Ibid.,  p.  457. 

6  Warden,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  499. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  500. 
S  Ibid.,  p.  487. 
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jaid,  "  1  am  just  as  sure  the  masses  will 
and  the  politicians  must  come,  as  1  am  sure 
that  both  politicians  and  masses  have  come  to 

ions  expressed  by  me  when  they  found  few 
its  " ;  and  he  concluded  his  letter  with 
this  rash  and  mischievous  advice: 

Of  course,  if  some  prudential  consideration  did  not 

.:.  1  should  at  once,  if  1   were  in   your  place, 

holders  o\  Louisiana  that  henceforth 

■  isl   be  content  to  pay  their  laborers  wages. 

.    .     .     It  is  quite  true  that  such  an  order  could  not 

nforced    by    military    power    beyond    military 

.  but  it  would  enforce  itself  by  degrees  a  good 

way  beyond  them,   and  would  make  the  extension 

o:'  military  lines  comparatively  quite  easy.1 

Here  the  obvious  objection  presented  itself, 
that  such  a  course  would  be  in  direct  contra- 
vention to  the  President's  known  policy,  and 
would  be  immediately  repudiated  and  revoked 
by  him.  '{'he  Secretary  foresaw  this,  and  added 
a  prediction  so  reckless,  and  so  disloyal  to  his 

itutional  chief,  that  if  it  were  not  printed 
by  his  authority  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe 
he  had  written  it :  "  It  may  be  said  that  such 
an  order  would  be  annulled.  I  think  not.  It 
i>  plain  enough  that  the  annulling  of  Hunter's 
order  was  a  mistake.  It  will  not  be  repeated." 
A  volume  could  not  more  clearly  show  the  Sec- 
retary's opinion  of  the  President. 

The  surest  way  to  his  confidence  and  regard 
was  to  approach  him  with  conversation  deroga- 

I to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  records  in  his  diary 
an  after-dinner  conversation  with  an  officer 
whom  he  seems  to  have  met  for  the  first  time  : 

sked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  Presi- 
dent.'' -  He  apparently  had  no  perception  of  the 
impropriety  of  such  a  question  coming 
from  him.    The  officer  evidently  knew  what 
sort  of  reply  was  expected.   He  said : 

A  man  irresolute,  but  of  honest  intentions  ;  born 
-  white,  in  a  slave  State,  and  of  course  among 
aristocrats;    kind   in    spirit   and   not   envious,    but 
anxious  for  approval,  especially  of  those  to  whom 
he  h  is  been  accustomed  to  look  up  —  hence  solicit- 
ed support  of   the  slaveholders  in  the  border 
,  and  unwilling  to  offend  them  ;  without  the 
mind  necessary  to  grasp  great,  questions,  un- 
certain of  himself,  and  in  many  things  ready  to  lean 
too  much  on  others. 3 

Of  course,  after  a  dictum  so  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  his  own  opinions,  the  Secretary 
naively  records  that  he  "  found  this  gentleman 
well  read  and  extremely  intelligent."  In  reply 
n i dent,  whose  letters  were  filled 
with  the  most  violent  abuse  of  the  President 
and  other  officers  of  the  Government,  he  had 
ord  of  rebuke.    He  simply  replied  : 

:kers,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  '  h  i  '.-,':  p.  377. 
.  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  505. 
:;  It  is  doubtless  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  that  the  Secre- 
tary attributed  this  conversation   to  ( General   Hunter. 
It  was   evidently  General   Halpine,  who  called  with 


I  am  not  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
war  and  have  no  voice  in  it,  except  that  I  am  not 
forbidden  to  make  suggestions  ;  and  do  so  now  and 
then  when  1  can't  help  it.4 

He  had  no  defense  for  his  colleagues  against 
the  attacks  of  his  correspondent,  except  to  say: 

Nor  should  you  forget  that  a  war  managed  by  a 
President,  a  commanding  general,  and  a  secretary, 
cannot,  especially  when  the  great  differences  of 
temperament,  wishes,  and  intellectual  characteristics 
of  these  three  are  taken  into  account,  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  conducted  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner. This  condition  can  only  ba  remedied  by  the 
President,  and,  as  yet,  he  fears  the  remedy  most. 

The  President  was  not  unaware  of  this  dispo- 
sition of  his  minister  of  finance  towards  him. 
Presidents  in  even  a  greater  degree  than  kings 
are  kept  informed  of  all  currents  of  favor  and 
hostility  about  them;  for  besides  being  to  an 
equal  degree  the  source  of  favors  and  of  power, 
they  are  not  surrounded  by  any  of  that  divin- 
ity which  hedges  the  hereditary  ruler,  and  they 
are  compelled  to  listen  to  the  crude  truth  from 
the  hundreds  of  statesmen  and  politicians  who 
surround  them.  And,  besides  this,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  a  man  too  direct  and 
too  straightforward  to  work  in  the  darkness. 
He  records  in  his  diary  a  singular  conversation 
which  he  held  with  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  an  in- 
timate and  trusted  counselor  of  the  President 
and  the  bosom  friend  of  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Weed  called,  and  we  had  a  long  talk.  ...  I 
told  him  1  did  not  doubt  Mr.  Seward's  fidelity  to 
his  ideas  of  progress,  amelioration,  and  freedom,  but 
that  I  thought  he  adhered  too  tenaciously  to  men 
who  proved  themselves  unworthy  and  dangerous, 
such  as  McQellan  ;  that  he  resisted  too  persistently 
decided  measures;  that  his  influence  encouraged 
the  irresolution  and  inaction  of  the  President  in  re- 
spect to  men  and  measures,  although  personally  he 
was  as  decided  as  anybody  in  favor  of  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  as  active  as  anybody  in  con- 
certing plans  of  action  against  the  rebels.5 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  Mr.  Weed 
would  consider  it  his  duty  to  communicate  to 
his  friends  this  disparaging  view  entertained 
of  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  Mr.  Chase  talked  and 
wrote  in  this  strain  to  hundreds  of  people  in 
regard  to  his  associates,  it  is  likely  that  they 
were  as  thoroughly  aware  of  his  opinions  and 
utterances  as  if  he  had  made  them  in  Cabinet 
meeting.  But  Seward  was,  as  the  President 
once  said  of  him,  "  a  man  without  gall  " ;  and 
it  was  the  lifelong  habit  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  dis- 
regard slights  that  were  personal  to  himself. 

General  Hunter,  that  gave  him  this  highly  satisfactory 
view  of  the  President's  character. 

4  Warden,  p.  549. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  475. 
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He  had  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration 
for  Mr.  Chase's  capacity;  he  believed  thor- 
oughly in  his  devotion  to  the  national  cause ; 
and  seeing  every  day  the  proof  of  his  pure  and 
able  management  of  the  finances  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  steadily  refused  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  Secretary's  feelings  towards 
himself. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  year  1862  that 
an  incident  occurred  which  threatened  for  a 
time  to  deprive  the  Government  of  the  services 
of  the  Secretaries  both  of  State  and  of  the 
Treasury.  A  strong  feeling  of  discontent,  grad- 
ually ripening  into  one  of  hostility,  had  grown 
up  in  the  Senate  against  Mr.  Seward.  It  was 
founded  principally  upon  the  ground  formu- 
lated by  Mr.  Chase  in  his  interview  with  Weed 
that  he  "  adhered  too  tenaciously  to  men  who 
proved  themselves  unworthy  and  dangerous, 
such  as  McClellan ;  that  he  resisted  too  per- 
sistently decided  measures ;  that  his  influence 
encouraged  the  irresolution  and  inaction  of  the 
President  in  respect  to  men  and  measures  " ; 
and  Mr.  Sumner,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been 
friendly  rather  than  otherwise  to  Mr.  Seward, 
was  suddenly  brought  into  sympathy  with  his 
opponents  by  discovering  in  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence a  phrase  bracketing  together  the 
secessionists  and  the  extreme  antislavery  men 
for  equal  condemnation  and  criticism.1 

The  feeling  against  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  last  attained  such  a  height  in  the  Senate 
that  a  caucus  was  called  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter, which  resulted  in  a  vote  being  taken  de- 
manding of  the  President  the  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Seward  from  his  Cabinet.  As  a  matter  of  taste 
and  expediency  this  resolution  later  in  the 
evening  was  withdrawn  and  another  adopted 
in  its  place  requesting  the  President  to  recon- 
struct the  Cabinet,  in  which,  although  Mr. 
Seward's  name  was  not  mentioned,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Republican  senators  remained 
equally  clear.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  present  the  sense  of  the  caucus  to  the 
President ;  but  before  this  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect, Senator  King  of  New  York,  meeting  the 
Secretary  of  State,  acquainted  him  with  these 
proceedings,  and  he,  with  his  son,  the  Assistant- 
Secretary  of  State,  at  once  presented  their  res- 
ignations to  the  President. 

1  Mr.  Seward,  writing  to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1862,  had  used  this  phrase:  "  It  seems  as  if  the 
extreme  advocates  of  African  slavery  and  its  most 
vehement  opponents  were  acting  in  concert  together 
to  precipitate  a  servile  war  —  the  former  by  making 
the  most  desperate  attempts  to  overthrow  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  the  latter  by  demanding  an  edict  of  uni- 
versal emancipation  as  a  lawful  and  necessary,  if  not, 
as  they  say,  the  only  legitimate  way  of  saving  the 
Union."  When  we  reflect  that  only  eight  days  after 
these  words  were  written  the  President  informed  Mr. 
Seward  of  his  intention  to  issue  his  emancipating  edict, 
we  may  imagine  how  far  the  Secretary  was  from  pene- 


On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  December 
a  committee  of  nine  waited  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  presented  him  the  resolutions  adopted 
the  day  before.  A  long  and  earnest  confer 
took  place  between  the  President  and  the  1 
mittee,  which  was  marked  on  both  sides  by  un- 
usual candor  and  moderation.  'J  hey  attacked, 
one  by  one,  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  for  any 
specific  wrong-doing,  but  for  a  supposed  luke- 
warmness  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  e 
daily  for  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  antislavery 
measures  of  the  Administration,  which  they 
considered  essential  to  a  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war.  When  the  President  reported  this 
conference  to  his  Cabinet  afterwards  he  said, 
in  his  own  peculiar  imagery : 

While  they  seemed  to  believe  in  my  honesty, 
they  also  appeared  to  think  that  when  I  had  in  me 
any  good  purpose  or  intention  Seward  contrived 
to  suck  it  out  of  me  unperceived. 

The  conference  ended  without  other  result 
than  an  appointment  for  the  committee  to 
call  again  in  the  evening.  Lincoln  at  once 
called  the  Cabinet  together  and  laid  the  en- 
tire matter  before  them.  He  gave  them  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that  in  this  proceeding 
he  was  not  inviting  or  intimating  that  he  de- 
sired the  resignation  of  any  of  them.  He  said 
he  could  not  afford  to  lose  any  of  them;  that  he 
did  not  see  how  he  could  get  on  with  a  Cabinet 
composed  of  new  material ;  and  he  dismissed 
the  council  with  the  request  that  they  also 
should  meet  him  that  evening.  The  committee 
and  the  Cabinet  —  Seward  of  course  being  ab- 
sent—  came  together  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  instruction,  and  each  party  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  the  other  there.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  determined,  however,  to  have  a 
thorough  and  frank  discussion,  so  that  hereafter 
neither  in  his  government  nor  in  the  Senate 
should  it  be  possible  to  say  that  there  were  any 
points  between  them  concealed  or  unexplained. 
The  President  stated  the  case  and  read  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  senators,  commenting  upon  parts 
of  it  with  some  gentle  severity.  A  general  dis- 
cussion then  took  place,  marked  with  singular 
frankness,  both  in  the  attack  and  the  defense. 
Collamer  and  Fessenden  speaking  with  more 
mildness  than  the  others,  but  Grimes.  Sumner, 

trating  the  mind  of  his  chief —  a  fault  for  which  he 
ought  not  perhaps  to  be  blamed,  considering  the  ex- 
treme reticence  which  the  President  observed  at  that 
time  in  regard  to  his  intentions.  Still,  the  dispatch  was 
unnecessary,  and  the  critics  of  the  Secretary  contended, 
not  without  reason,  that  it  should  not  have  been  sent 
before  being  submitted  to  the  President's  approval.  He 
had  also  said,  writing  to  Mr.  Dayton  on  the  22d  of  April, 
that  "the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  condition  of  every 
human  being  in  them  will  remain  subject  to  exactly  the 
same  laws  and  forms  of  administration,  whether  the  revo- 
lution shall  succeed  or  whether  it  shall  fail."  This  also 
had  given  great  offense  to  the  radical  antislavery  men. 
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Trumbull  attacking  the  Cabinet  generally, 
and   Mr.  Seward  particularly,  with  consider- 
able sharpness.     The  Cabinet  defended  them- 
selves in  general  and  their  absent  colleague 
equal  energy  but  with  unruffled  temper. 
Mr.  Chase  alone  seemed  to  feel  himself  in  a 
\    As  we  have  seen  in  his  inter- 
view with  Weed,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
precisely  the  same  expressions  in  regard  to  the 
01  State  as  those  employed  by  the 
>rs.   Broughtto  bay  thus  unexpectedly  and 
summoned  to  speak  before  both  parties  to  the 
controversy,  he  naturally  felt  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  situation.    He  could  not  join  the 
Senate  in  their  attack  upon  the  Administration 
and  he  could  not  effectively  defend  his  col- 
leagues in  the  presence  of  eight  senators,  to 
all  of  whom  he  had  probably  spoken  in  der- 
g    tioD  of  the    President    and  the  Secretary 
te.    II-  protested  with  some  heat  against 
the  attitude  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  said 
he  would  not  have  come  if  he  had  expected 
to   be   arraigned.    When  the  fire  of  the  dis- 
>n  had   burned   itself  out,  Mr.   Lincoln 
then  took  a  formal  vote.    "  Do  you,  gentle- 
l,  k;  still  think  Sewrard  ought  to 
reused?"  Grimes,  Trumbull,  Sumner,  and 
roy  said  "  Yes."     Collamer,  Fessenden, 
and  Howard  declined  to  commit  themselves. 
Harris  was  opposed  to  it  and  Wade  was  ab- 
sent.   The   meeting   broke  up  late   at  night, 
says  Secretary  Welles,  "  in  a  milder  spirit  than 
it  met."    The  free  talk   had   cleared  the   air 
what,  and  both  parties  to  the  controversy 
respected  each  other  more  than  before.   As  the 
senators  were  retiring,  Mr.  Trumbull  paused 
moment  at  the  door,  then,  turning,  walked 
rapidly  back  to  the  President  and  said  to  him 
privately,  but  with  great  vehemence,  that  the 
:tary  of  the  Treasury  had  held  a  very  dif- 
ferent tone  the  last  time  he  had  spoken  with 
him. 

The  news  of  this  stormy  meeting  quickly 
pired,  and  the   next  morning  there  was 
discussion  and  excitement  in  the  town. 
The  resignation  of  Seward  was  regarded  as  ir- 
.  and  nil  the  amateur  Cabinet-mak- 
ere  busy  in  the    preparation  of   a  new 
Administration.   The  hopes  of  all  the  enemies 
of  the  tnent  were  greatly  stimulated  by 

this  indication  of  divided  counsels,  and  the 
ans  of  General  McClellan  in  particular 
thought  they  saw  in  this  conjuncture  the  occa- 
turn  to  power.    In  fact,  they  felt 
ire  of  his  speedy  restoration  to  command 
they  began  to  stipulate  as  the  price  of  their 
adhesion  to  him  that  he   should  dictate   his 
own  terms  on  his  return;  that  he  must  insist 
upon  the   disposal  of  all   the  important  com- 
mands in  the  army.1  They  imagined  that  the 
1  Welles,  Diary. 


President  would  be  so  helpless  that  the  friends 
of  McClellan  might  demand  any  terms  they 
thought  good. 

The  President,  though  deeply  distressed  at 
the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken,  preserved  his 
coolness  and  kept  his  own  counsel.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  in  the  presence  of  several 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  had  called 
for  further  discussion  of  the  crisis,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  tendered  his  resignation. 
He  held  the  written  paper  in  his  hand,  but 
did  not  advance  to  deliver  it.  The  President 
stepped  forward  and  took  it  with  an  alacrity 
that  surprised  and,  it  must  be  said,  disappointed 
Mr.  Chase.  He  then  at  once  dismissed  the 
meeting.  From  the  moment  when  he  saw  Mr. 
Chase  holding  his  resignation  in  his  hand,  his 
way  was  clear  before  him.  He  at  once  sent  an 
identical  note  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  saying : 

You  have  respectively  tendered  me  your  resigna- 
tions as  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  am  apprised  of  the 
circumstances  which  may  render  this  course  person- 
ally desirable  to  each  of  you  ;  but  after  most  anx- 
ious consideration  my  deliberate  judgment  is  that 
the  public  interest  does  not  admit  of  it.  I  therefore 
have  to  request  that  you  will  resume  the  duties  of 
your  Departments  respectively. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Seward  addressed  a 
brief  note  to  the  President,  dated  at  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  saying  :  "  I  have  cheer- 
fully resumed  the  functions  of  this  Department, 
in  obedience  to  your  command";  and  inclosed 
a  copy  of  this  note  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Chase  found  his  position  not 
quite  so  simple  as  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  He  did  not  follow  Mr.  Seward's  exam- 
ple in  returning  to  the  Cabinet  as  promptly  as 
he  did  in  leaving  it.  He  wrote  him  a  brief  let- 
ter, saying : 

I  have  received  your  note  and  also  a  call  from 
Mr.  Nicolay,  to  whom  1  have  promised  an  answer 
to  the  President  to-morrow  morning.  My  reflections 
strengthen  my  conviction  that  being  once  honora- 
bly out  of  the  Cabinet  no  important  public  interest 
now  requires  my  return  to  it.  If  I  yield  this  judg- 
ment, it  will  be  in  deference  to  apprehensions  which 
really  seem  to  me  unfounded.    I  will  sleep  on  it. 

He  had  seen  in  the  face  of  the  President  the 
gratification  which  the  tender  of  his  resigna- 
tion had  imparted,  and  returning  to  his  house, 
while  not  entirely  comprehending  what  had 
happened,  he  seemed  conscious  that  he  had 
made  a  misstep.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, from  which  we  take  a  fewr  paragraphs  : 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  something  you 
said  or  looked  when  I  handed  you  my  resignation 
this  morning  made   on   my  mind   the   impression 
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that  having  received  the  resignations  both  of  Gov- 
ernor Seward  and  myself  you  felt  that  you  could  re- 
lieve yourself  from  trouble  by  declining  to  accept 
either,  and  that  this  feeling  was  one  of  gratification. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  glad  of 
any  opportunity  to  promote  the  eomfort  of  the 
President,  but  that  he  did  not  desire  him  to  de- 
cline accepting  his  resignation.    He  said : 

Recent  events  have  too  rudely  jostled  the  unity  of 
your  Cabinet  and  disclosed  an  opinion  too  deeply 
seated,  and  too  generally  received  in  Congress  and 
in  the  country,  to  be  safely  disregarded,  that  the 
concord  in  judgment  and  action  essential  to  success- 
ful administration  does  not  prevail  among  its  mem- 
bers. By  some  the  embarrassment  of  Administration 
is  attributed  to  me  ;  by  others,  to  Mr.  Seward  ;  by 
others  still,  to  other  heads  of  Departments.  Now 
neither  Mr.  Seward  nor  myself  is  essential  to  you 
or  to  the  country.  We  both  earnestly  wish  to  be 
relieved  from  the  oppressive  charge  of  our  respec- 
tive Departments,  and  we  have  both  placed  our  resig- 
nations in  your  hands. 

He  concluded  by  saying  he  thought  both 
himself  and  Mr.  Seward  could  better  serve 
the  country  at  that  time  as  private  citizens 


ceptions,  and,  as  usually  happens  when  Loth 
parties  are  men  of  intelligence  and  good-will, 

brought  about  a  friendlier  and  more  consid- 
erate feeling  between  his  government  and  the 
Republican  leaders  than  had  ever  b 
isted.  By  placing  Mr.  Chase  in  such  an  atti- 
tude that  his  resignation  became  neces  ary  to 
his  own  sense  of  dignity  he  made  himsell 
absolute  master  of  the  situation  ;  by  treating 
the  resignations  and  the  return  to  the  Cabinet 
of  both  ministers  as  one  and  the  same  trail 
tion  he  saved  for  the  nation  the  invaluable- 
ices  of  both,  and  preserved  his  our; 
of  entire  impartiality  between  the  two  win  \ 
the  Union  party.  The  results  of  this  achieve- 
ment were  not  merely  temporary.  From  that 
hour  there  was  a  certain  loosening  of  the  h  itherto 
close  alliance  between  Mr.  Chase  and  the  Re- 
publican opposition  to  the  President,  while  a 
kind  of  comradeship,  born  of  their  joint  sortie 
and  reentrance  into  the  Government,  gave 
thereafter  a  greater  semblance  of  cordiality  to 
the  relations  between  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  of  the  Treasury.  But  above  all,  the  inci- 
dent left  the  President  seated  more  firmly  than 
ever  in  the  saddle.  When  the  Cabinet  had  re- 
thanm  the  Cabinet.  He  did  not  immediately  tired  and  left  the  President  with  the  resigna- 
transmit  this  letter  to  the  President,  and  after  tion  of  Mr>  Chase  in  his  hands?  he  said  t0  a  friend 
hearing  from  Mr.  Seward  that  he  had  gone    who  entered  soon  after,  in  one  of  those  graphic 


back  to  the  Cabinet  his  suggestion  that  both 
would  better  retire  was  no  longer  practicable. 
After  a  Sunday  passed  in  very  serious  con- 
sideration, he  resolved  to  withdraw  his  resigna- 
tion. He  was  unable,  even  then,  to  imitate 
the  brevity  of  Mr.  Seward's  note.  He  sent  to 
the  President  his  note  of  the  20th  inclosed  in 
another,  in  which  he  said  that  reflection  had 
not  much,  if  at  all,  changed  his  original  im- 
pression, but  that  it  had  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  in  this  matter  to  conform 
his  action  to  the  President's  judgment.  He 
would  therefore  resume  his  post  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  ready,  however,  to  retire  at 
any  moment  if,  in  the  President's  judgment, 
the  success  of  the  Administration  might  be  in 
the  slightest  degree  promoted  thereby. 

The  untrained  diplomatist  of  Illinois  had 
thus  met  and  conjured  away,  with  unsurpassed 
courage  and  skill,  one  of  the  severest  crises 
that  ever  threatened  the  integrity  of  his  Ad- 
ministration. He  had  to  meet  it  absolutely 
unaided :  from  the  nature  of  the  case  he  could 
take  no  advice  from  those  who  were  nearest 
him  in  the  Government.  By  his  bold  and 
original  expedient  of  confronting  the  senators 
with  the  Cabinet,  and  having  them  discuss 
their  mutual  misunderstandings  under  his  own 
eye,  he  cleared  up  many  dangerous  miscon- 


metaphors  so  often  suggested  to  him  by  the 
memories  of  his  pioneer  childhood,  and  which 
revealed  his  careless  greatness  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  his  most  labored  official  utter- 
ances, "  Now  I  can  ride ;  I  have  got  a  pumpkin 
in  each  end  of  my  bag."  1 

Nearly  a  year  later  he  said  in  a  conversa- 
tion relating  to  this  matter : 

I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  done  better. 
I  am  sure  it  was  right.  If  I  had  yielded  to  that 
storm  and  dismissed  Seward  the  thing  would  all 
have  slumped  over  one  way,  and  we  should  have 
been  left  with  a  scanty  handful  of  supporters.  When 
Chase  gave  in  his  resignation  I  saw  that  the  gam? 
was  in  my  hands,  and  I  put  it  through. 

Though  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Seward  did 
not  immediately  come  to  an  end.2  it  never  ex- 
hibited such  vitality  again,  and  its  later  man- 
ifestations were  treated  far  more  cavalierly  by 
Mr.  Lincoln.  He  had  even  before  this  dis- 
missed one  very  respectable  committee  from 
New  York  who  had  called  to  express  an  un- 
favorable opinion  of  the  premier,  by  saying 
with  unwonted  harshness.  "  You  would  be  will- 
ing to  see  the  country  ruined  if  you  could  turn 
out  Seward  "  ;  3  and  after  this  incident  he  never 
again  allowed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  at- 
tacked in  his  presence. 


1  J.  H.,  Diary.  "Tribune"  and  "Times,"  in  regard  to  the  culpability 

2  There  was  a  long  and  heated  discussion  between     of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  matter  of  his  dispatches. 
Mr.  Greeley  and  Mr.  Raymond,  in  the  columns  of  the         3  Warden,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase."  p.  46S. 
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SLOW-BURNING    CONSTRUCTION.1 


HE  fearful  losses  of  life  and  prop- 
erty by  fire  in  the  United  States 
have  lately  attracted  the  atten- 
tion which  is  due  to  the  causes 
ot  such  loss  and  to  the  means 
for  preventing  them.  Coinci- 
dently  with  these  investigations  a  very  pro- 
found change  in  the  conduct  of  the  business 
re  insurance  companies  is  in  progress. 
Until  within  a  very  recent  period  the  manage- 
ment oi  an  insurance  company  issuing  policies 
oi  indemnity  against  loss  by  fire  has  consisted 
mainly  in  taking  risks  as  they  might  happen  to 
be.  a  more  or  less  careful  inspection  having  been 
made  into  the  condition  of  the  property  before 
issuing  a  policy,  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
the  rate  of  premium  to  be  charged  rather  than 
with  a  view  to  improving  such  conditions. 

The  notice  of  the  owners  or  occupants  has 
sometimes  been  called  to  glaring  defects,  and 
a  somewhat  desultory  inspection  has  been 
maintained;  not  so  much  with  the  intention 
of  informing  the  owner  or  occupant  how  to 
protect  the  property  against  fire  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  loss  to  the  lowest  terms,  but  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  underwriters, 
that  they  may  not  take  or  maintain  too  low  a 
rate  of  premium.  In  fact,  there  has  been  until 
recently  a  passive  indifference  and  sometimes  a 
frankly  acknowledged  objection  on  the  part  of 
prominent  underwriters  to  the  introduction  of 
the  most  effective  safeguards,  lest  the  reduction 
of  premiums  that  might  be  demanded  should 
diminish  the  profits  of  the  insurance  companies. 
it  may  be  admitted  that  under  this  system 
many  fire  insurance  companies  have  been  es- 
tablished and  conducted  by  men  of  conspicu- 
ous ability,  with  great  profit  to  the  stockholders 
and  indirectly  with  great  benefit  to  the  assured. 
These  companies  have  done  a  world-wide 
business,  scattering  their  risks,  and  by  the  very 
breadth  of  their  operations  and  income  they 
have  been  enabled  to  reduce  their  premiums 
to  the  very  lowest  terms  that  the  system  it- 
self would  permit,  subject  as  it  has  been  to  an 
excessive  expense;  but  as  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty at  risk  has  increased  in  recent  years  with 
qreat  rapidity,  the  companies  of  a  safe 
kind  have  been  unable  to  carry  the  full  lines  re- 
quired in  the  concentrated  hazards  of  our  great 
cities.  Owners  have  therefore  been  obliged 
to  seek  insurance  wherever  they  could  get  it, 
sometimes  exhausting  all  the  fire  insurance 
companies  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  an 
unwholesome  competition  has  grown  up  among 

1  Copyright,  1888,  by 


the  underwriters  themselves  by  which  their  pre- 
viously heavy  expenses  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  have  been  increased,  while  badly  man- 
aged or  small  companies  have  been  led  to  take 
risks  at  less  than  cost  —  a  method  ending  inev- 
itably in  bankruptcy  or  in  withdrawal  from 
business. 

In  the  opinion  of  competent  experts  from 
eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  stock  fire 
insurance  companies  organized  to  transact  busi- 
ness within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or 
empowered  thereto,  have  agencies  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  renders  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  make  returns  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Insurance  of  that  State  giving  a  statement  of  all 
their  transactions  in  the  United  States.  There 
could  be  no  better  indication  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  wealth  in  this  country  during  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  than  a  com- 
parison of  the  sum  of  the  insurance  written  by 
these  companies.  In  1859,  before  the  civil 
war,  the  sum  of  the  risks  taken  by  companies 
making  these  returns  was  a  fraction  under 
$1,500,000,000.  In  the  year  1887  the  amount 
in  round  numbers  was  $12,250,000,000. 

The  proportion  of  loss  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty insured  has  slowly  diminished  :  there  has 
been  a  little  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  buildings  in  some  of  the  great  cities,  though 
not  much  elsewhere,  so  that  the  loss  by  fire  now 
ranges  from  $100,000,000  to  $130,000,000  a 
year.  The  cost  of  sustaining  fire  insurance 
companies  whose  function  is  simply  to  dis- 
tribute this  loss  over  a  wider  field  is  about 
$65,000,000  a  year;  to  this  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  sustaining  expensive  fire  departments, 
which  may  be  computed  at  a  minimum  at  not 
less  than  $25,000,000  a  year,  and  is  probably 
more,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  cost  of 
water  supply  for  fire  purposes.  The  fire  tax  of 
the  United  States  may  therefore  be  estimated 
at  a  minimum  of  $180,000,000,  or  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  over  $200,000,000,  in  a  normal  year 
in  which  no  great  conflagration  occurs. 

Within  the  last  five  years  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  views  of  the  leading  men 
who  conduct  the  business  of  the  fire  insurance 
companies,  and  a  system  is  rapidly  coming 
into  vogue  for  the  frequent  inspection  of 
buildings  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
loss  by  protecting  them,  so  far  as  their  gen- 
erally bad  construction  will  permit,  from  the 
dangers  which  must  occur  from  fires  that  are 
unavoidable,  by  installing  apparatus  to  check 
the  rapid  spread  of  fires  when  they  do  oc- 
Edward  Atkinson. 
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BY   JOHN    G.    NICOLAY    AND    JOHN    HAY,    PRIVATK    SECRETARIES    TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 


tfil^fil: 

December  i,  1862 


N  his  preliminary  procla- 
mation of  September  22 
President  Lincoln  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  to 
urge  once  more  upon  Con- 
gress his  policy  of  compen- 
sated abolishment.  Accord- 
ingly his  annual  message  of 

,  was  in  great  part  devoted 


to  a  discussion  of  this  question.  "  Without  slav- 
ery," he  premised,  "  the  rebellion  could  never 
have  existed ;  without  slavery  it  could  not 
continue."  His  argument  presented  anew, 
with  broad  prophetic  forecast,  the  folly  of  dis- 
union, the  brilliant  destiny  of  the  Republic  as 
a  single  nation,  the  safety  of  building  with  wise 
statesmanship  upon  its  coming  population 
and  wealth.  He  stated  that  by  the  law  of  in- 
crease shown  in  the  census  tables  the  country 
might  expect  to  number  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  people  in  less  than  a  century. 

And  we  will  reach  this  too  [he  continued]  if  we 
do  not  ourselves  relinquish  the  chance,  by  the  folly 
and  evils  of  disunion,  or  by  long  and  exhausting 
war  springing  from  the  only  great  element  of 
national  discord  among  us.  While  it  cannot  be  fore- 
seen exactly  how  much  one  huge  example  of  seces- 
sion, breeding  lesser  ones  indefinitely,  would  retard 
population,  civilization,  and  prosperity,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  the  extent  of  it  would  be  very  great 
and  injurious.  The  proposed  emancipation  would 
shorten  the  war,  perpetuate  peace,  insure  this 
increase  of  population,  and  proportionately  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  With  these  we  should  pay 
all  the  emancipation  would  cost,  together  with  our 
other  debt,  easier  than  we  should  pay  our  other 
debt  without  it. 

He  therefore  recommended  that  Congress 
should  propose  to  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  a  constitutional  amendment,  con- 
sisting of  three  articles,  namely :  one  providing 
compensation  in  bonds  for  every  State  which 
should  abolish  slavery  before  the  year  1900; 
another  securing  freedom  'to  all  slaves  who 
during  the  rebellion  had  enjoyed  actual  free- 
dom by  the  chances  of  war — also  providing 
compensation  to  loyal  owners ;  the  third  au- 
thorizing Congress  to  provide  for  colonization. 

The  plan  [continued  the  message]  consisting  of 
these  articles  is  recommended,  not  but  that  a  restora- 
tion of  the  national  authority  would  be  accepted 
without  its  adoption.  Nor  will  the  war,  nor  pro- 
ceedings under  the  proclamation  of  September  22, 
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1862,  be  stayed  because  of  the  recommendation  of 
this  plan.  Its  timely  adoption,  I  doubt  not,  would 
bring  restoration,  and  thereby  ^tay  both.  And,  not- 
withstanding this  plan,  the  recommendation  thai 
Congress  provide  by  law  for  compensating  any 
State  which  may  adopt  emancipation  before  this 
plan  shall  have  been  acted  upon  is  hereby  earnestly 
renewed.  Such  would  be  only  an  advance  part  of 
the  plan,  and  the  same  arguments  apply  to  both. 
This  plan  is  recommended  as  a  means,  not  in  ex- 
clusion of,  but  additional  to,  all  others  for  restoring 
and  preserving  the  national  authority  throughout 
the  Union.  .  .  .  The  plan  is  proposed  as  per- 
manent constitutional  law.  It  cannot  become  such 
without  the  concurrence  of,  first,  two-thirds  of  Con- 
gress, and,  afterwards,  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
The  requisite  three-fourths  of  the  States  will  neces- 
sarily include  seven  of  the  slave  States.  Their  con- 
currence, if  obtained,  will  give  assurance  of  their 
severally  adopting  emancipation  at  no  very  distant 
day  upon  the  new  constitutional  terms.  This  as- 
surance would  end  the  struggle  now  and  save  the 
Union  forever.  .  .  .  We  can  succeed  only  by 
concert.  It  is  not,  "  Can  any  of  us  imagine  better?" 
but,  "Can  we  all  do  better?"  Object  whatsoever 
is  possible,  still  the  question  recurs,  "  Can  we  do 
better?"  The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled 
high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with  the  oc- 
casion. As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew, 
and  act  anew.  We  must  disenthral  ourselves,  and 
then  we  shall  save  our  country. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We, 
of  this  Congress  and  this  Administration,  will  be 
remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  sig- 
nificance, or  insignificance,  can  spare  one  or  another 
of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will 
light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest 
generation.  We  say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The 
world  will  not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know 
how  to  save  the  Union.  The  world  knows  we  do 
know  how  to  save  it.  We  —  even  we  here  —  hold 
the  power,  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving 
freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free 
—  honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we 
preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the 
last,  best  hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may  suc- 
ceed, this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain,  peace- 
ful, generous,  just —  a  way  which,  if  followed,  the 
world  will  forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever 
bless.2 

No  immediate  action  followed  this  patriotic 
appeal.  No  indications  of  reviving  unionism 
were  manifested  in  the  distinctively  rebel 
States.  No  popular  expression  of  a  willingness 
to  abandon  slavery  and  accept  compensation 
came  from  the  loyal  border-slave  States,  ex- 

2  Annual  Message,  December  1,  1S62. 
n  Hay,  1SS6.    All  rights  reserved. 
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cept,  perhaps,  in  a  qualified  way  from  Missouri, 
where  the  emancipation  sentiment  was  steadily 
progressing,  though  with-somewhat  convulsive 
action  owing  to  the  quarrel  which  divided  the 
unionists  of  that  State.  Thus  the  month  of 
December  wore  away  and  the  day  approached 
when  it  became  necessary  for  the  President  to 
execute  the  announcement  of  emancipation 
made  in  his  preliminary  proclamation  of  Sep- 
tember 22.  That  he  was  ready  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  is  shown  by  an  entry  in  the  diary 
of  Secretary  Welles : 

At  the  meeting  to-day  [December  30,  1862],  the 
President  read  the  draft  of  his  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, invited  criticism,  and  finally  directed  that 
cophs  should  be  furnished  to  each.  It  is  a  good 
and  well  prepared  paper,  but  I  suggested  that  a  part 
of  the  sentence  marked  in  pencil  be  omitted.  Chase 
advised  that  fractional  parts  of  States  ought  not  to 
be  exempted.  In  this  I  think  he  is  right,  and  so 
stated.  Practically  there  would  be  difficulty  in  free- 
ing parts  of  States  and  not  freeing  others — a  clash- 
ing between  central  and  local  authorities.1 
l  Unpublished  MS. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  emancipation  on  the  2 2d  of 
July  and  again  when  he  announced  emancipa- 
tion on  the  2 2d  of  September  he  informed  his 
Cabinet  that  he  had  decided  the  main  matter 
for  himself  and  that  he  asked  their  advice 
only  upon  subordinate  points.  In  now  taking 
up  the  subject  for  the  third  and  final  review 
there  was  neither  doubt  nor  hesitation  in  re- 
gard to  the  central  policy  and  act  about  to 
be  consummated.  But  there  were  several  im- 
portant minor  questions  upon  which,  as  be- 
fore, he  wished  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  and 
it  was  to  present  these  in  concise  form  for  dis- 
cussion that  he  wrote  his  draft  and  furnished 
each  of  them  a  copy  on  the  30th  oi  Decem- 
ber, as  Mr.  Welles  relates..  This  draft,  omit- 
ting its  mere  routine  phraseology  and  quota- 
tions from  the  former  proclamation,  continued 
as  follows : 

Now  therefore  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  ot"  the  power  in  me 
vested,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  actual  armed 
rebellion  against  the  authority  and  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  a  proper  and  nee; 
war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on 
this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  oi  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in 
accordance  with  my  intention  so  to  do,  publicly 
proclaimed  for  one  hundred  days  as  aforesaid,  order 
and  designate  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States  in 
which  the  people  thereof  respectively  are  this  day 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  the  follow- 
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JBr  it  enarf/d  by  lie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Siofes  of  America  in  Congress  rrXrmbltu..  That  hereafter  the  following 
shall  he  promulgated  as  an  additional  article  of  war  for  ibe  government 
of  the  army  of  roe  United  Stale*  and  shall  "be  obeyed  and  observed  63 
such ; 

Article — .  AH  officers  or  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  are  prohibited  from,  employing  any  of  the  forces  tinder 
their  respective  commands  for  the  purpose  of  reluming  fugUivM  from  ser- 
vice or  Tabor,  who  roay  have  escaped  from-any  persons  to  whom  siirh  ser- 
vice or  lahoc  is  claimed  io  "be  due,  and  any  officer  who  shall  Ibe  found 
guilty  "by  a  court-mania}  of  vtolalmj  th"i3  articla  shall  "be  dismissed  from 
the  servfee. 

Sec.  2 .  Anjbei-t  fwrtwrenactvE,  That  this  ad  -shall  take  effect  front 
dud  ifier  its  passage, 

Ji^rx^XZP  Jl^c^J^^y  <7Tf{Y~^&t&,     G^*ks  fiv  J^&^r  /^-yW-7  h 


Sic  0.  And  l>»  i1 fuiflierpiMcipo'.'YrrtA  all  slaves  of  persons  who 
jhdll  hereafter  be  engayed  in  rebellion  against  the  government  or  the 
United  States  or  who  shall  many  way  give  aid  op  comfort  thereto  escap- 
ing from  such  persons  and  taking  refuse  within  the  lines  of  the  army; 
andall  slaves  captured  from  such  persons  or  desert?  d  by  them  and  coming 
unde-r+he  co-Mrol  of  the  government  of  the  United  States;  and  all  slaves 
of  such  persons  found  on  [or]  bein-j  within  any  place  occupied  by  rebel* 
forces  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  forces  or  the  United  Slates  shall 
be  deemed  c-ip'tiveB  of  war,  and  shall  be  forevar  free  0?  their  iervitiic)«? 
and  no*  again  he'd  as  slaves 

See.  10.  /Incf  Oe<*  Surr//ere/irrotr'r/.r?\\v\  no  tlave  escaping  into  any 
State  ,'l'errrtory, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any  other  State,  shall 
be  delivered  up, or  in  any  way  impeded*  or  hindered  of  his  liberty  ,excepr 
forcnme.or  wrr-<t  offenceajamsr  the  law£>, unless  1he  person  claiming  said 
Ai^lhveshall  n'rit  ma  ke  oath  that  the  person  row/hom  the  labor  orservice 
of  such  fugitive  is  alleged  to  bedue  Is  his  lawful  ownor^nd  has  not  borne 
arrrt.  ajamsMhe.  United  States  in  the  present  rebellion  tior  in  any  wayjgiv«>n 
aid  and  comfort  therein  :  and  no  person  en^o^ed  in  the  military  or  naval 
servlc«of  the  United  States  ihall,  under  any  p'etencci  whatever,  assume 
to  decide  on  the  yalid'fyof  the  claim  cf  any  person  to  the  service  or  labor 
of  any  other  perjon,  or  surrender  up  any  svich  person  to  the  claimant,  ot> 
painof  being  dismissed  from  the  servfee.  ■ 
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Washington,  January  4,  1864.     My  Dear  Mrs.  Barnes  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sendmg  you  w  h  ^^^^^^ 
the  original  draft  of  his  September  proclamation.     The  body  of  it  is  m  his  own  handwriting  ^J£^^?W   ^vTrd 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  final  beginning  and  ending  in  the  hand  of  the  chief  clerk.     \  our*  ^  er>  .mcereh ,   t.  V» .  i  e  •  ■ 

Mrs.  Emily  W.  Barnes,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FAC-SIMILE    OF    THE    FINAL    EMANCIPATION    PROCLAMATION    OK    JANUARY   I,    1863. 
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That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  owe  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
v  nil  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
((  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free  ;  and  the  Executive  Govern- 
(1  ment  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain 
'<  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts 
t(  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

r<  That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  Stales 
ff  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
fy  United  Slates ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be,  in  good  faith,  repre- 
ft  sented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of 
*i  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testi- 
't  mony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then,  in  rebellion 
'/  ngainst  the  United  States. 
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ing,  to  wit:  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  except  the 
Parishes  of 

Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  exceptthe  forty-eightcounties 
designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power,  and  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  I  do  order,  and  declare,  that  all  persons 
held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States,  and 
parts  of  States,  are,  and  henceforward  forever  shall 
be,  free  ;  and  that  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval 
authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  said  persons,  and  will  do  no  act,  or  acts, 
to  repress  said  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  suita- 
ble efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 
And  1  hereby  appeal  to  the  people  so  declared  to  be 
free  to  abstain  from  all  disorder,  tumult,  and  vio- 
lence, unless  in  necessary  self-defense  ;  and  in  all 
cases,  when  allowed,  to  labor  faithfully  for  wages. 

And  I  further  declare,  and  make  known,  that  such 
persons  of  suitable  condition  will  be  received  into 
the  armed  service  of  the  United  States  to  garrison 
and  defend  forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places, 
and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service.1 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  draft  presented  for 
discussion,  in  addition  to  mere  verbal  criticism, 
the  question  of  defining  the  fractional  portions 
of  Virginia  and  Louisiana  under  Federal  con- 
trol and  the  yet  more  important  policy,  now  for 
the  first  time  announced  by  the  President,  of  his 
intention  to  incorporate  a  portion  of  the  newly 
liberated  slaves  into  the  armies  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Welles's  diary  for  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1862,  thus  continues: 

We  had  an  early  and  special  Cabinet  meeting — 
convened  at  10  a.  m.  The  subject  was  the  proclama- 
tion of  to-morrow  to  emancipate  the  slaves  in  the 
rebel  States.  Seward  proposed  two  amendments. 
One  included  mine,  and  one  enjoining  upon,  in- 
stead of  appealing  to,  those  emancipated  to  forbear 
from  tumult.    Blair  had,  like  Seward  and   myself, 


proposed  the  omission  of  a  part  of  a  sentence  and 
made  other  suggestions  which  I  thought  improve- 
ments. Chase  made  some  good  criticisms  and  pro- 
posed a  felicitous  closing  sentence.  The  President 
took  the  suggestions,  written  in  order,  and  said  he 
would  complete  the  document.1 

From  the  manuscript  letters  and  memoranda 
we  glean  more  fully  the  modifications  of  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  several  meml 
of  the  Cabinet.    The  changes  suggested  in  Mr. 
Seward's  note  were  all  verbal,  and  were  three 
in  number.    First:  Following  the  declaration 
that "  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authori- 
ties thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  said  persons,"  he  proposed  to  omit 
the  further  words  which  had  been  used  in  the 
September  proclamation,  "  and  will  do  no 
or  acts,  to  repress  said  persons,  or  any  of 
in  any  suitable  efforts  they  may  make  for  their 
actual  freedom."  Mr.  Welles  had  J  '.the 

same  change.     Secondly  :    The  next  sentence, 
which  read, "  And  I  hereby  appeal  to  the  people 
so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all 
order,"  etc.,  Mr.  Seward  proposed  should  : 
"  And  I  hereby  command  and  require  the  people 
so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  di 
der,"  etc.  Thirdly:  The  phrase. "  and  in  all  e 
when  allowed,  to  labor  faithfully  for  v. 
proposed  should  read.  *'  and  I  do  recommend 
to  them  in  all  cases,  when  allowed,  to  la 
faithfully  for  just  and  reasonable  wages."1 

The  'criticisms    submitted   by    Mr.    Chase 
were  quite  long  and  full,  and  since  the}  - 
gested  the  most  distinctive  dive  from 

the  President's  plan,  namely,  th  "^ing 

no  exceptions  of  fractional  portions  -     5 
except  the  forty-eight  counties  of  West  Virginia, 
his  letter  needs  to  be  quoted  in  full: 
l  Unpublished  MS. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


In  accordance  with  your  verbal  direction  o\  yes- 
terday 1  most  respectfully  submit  the  following 
various  in  respect  to  the  draft  oi  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  States  and  parts  o(  States  within 
which  the  proclamation  of  September  22,  1802,  is 
to  take  effect  according  to  the  terms  thereof. 

1.  It  seems  to  me   wisest  to   make  no  exceptions 
ts  oi  States  from  the  operation  oi  the   procla- 
mation other  than  the  forty-eight  counties  of  West 
My  reasons  are  these  : 

1.  Such  exceptions  will  impair,  in  the  public  es- 
timation, the  moral  effect  oi  the  proclamation,  and 
invite  censure  which  it  would  be  well,  if  possible, 

.  oid. 

2.  Such  exceptions  must  necessarily  be  confined 
to  some  few  parishes  and  counties  in  Louisiana  and 

nia,  and  can  have  no  practically  useful  effect. 
Through  the  operation  of  various  acts  of  Congress 
the  slaves  of  disloyal  masters  in  those  parts  are  al- 
.  enfranchised,  and  the  slaves  of  loyal  masters 
are  practically  so.  Some  of  the  latter  have  already 
commenced  pavi ng  wages  to  their  laborers,  formerly 
slaves;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if,  by  exceptions, 
slaverv  is  practically  reestablished  in  favor  of  some 
masters,  while  abolished  by  law  and  by  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  military  occupation  as  to  others,  very 
serious  inconveniences  may  arise. 

5.  No  intimation  of  exceptions  of  this  kind  is 
given  in  the  September  proclamation,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  any  intimations  otherwise  given  have 
been  taken  into  account  by  those  who  have  partici- 
pated in  recent  elections,  or  that  any  exceptions 
of  their  particular  localities  are  desired  by  them. 

II.  I  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  omit  from 
the  proposed  proclamation  the  declaration  that  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States  will  do 
no  act  to  repress  the  enfranchised  in  any  efforts  they 
may  make  for  their  actual  freedom.  This  clause  in 
the  September  proclamation  has  been  widely  quoted 
as  an  incitement  to  servile  insurrection.  In  lieu  of 
it.  and  for  the  purpose  of  shaming  these  misrepre- 
sentations. I  think  it  would  be  well  to  insert  some 
such  clause  as  this:  "not  encouraging  or  counte- 
nancing, however,  any  disorderly  or  licentious 
conduct."  If  this  alteration  is  made,  the  appeal  to 
the  enslaved  may,  properly  enough,  be  omitted.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary,  and  may  furnish  a 
topic  to  the  evil-disposed  for  censure  and  ridicule. 

III.  I  think  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  rebellion 
can  in  no  way  be  so  certainly,  speedily,  and  eco- 
nomically suppressed  as  by  the  organized  military 
force  of  the  loyal  population  of  the  insurgent  regions, 
of  whatever  complexion.  In  no  way  can  irregular 
violence  and  servile  insurrection  be  so  surely  pre- 
vented as  by  the  regular  organization  and  regular 
military  employment  of  those  who  might  otherwise 
probably  resort  to  such  courses.  Such  organization 
is  now  in  successful  progress,  and  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  connected  with  the  colored  regi- 
ments in  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  is  that  they 
are  brave,  orderly,  and  efficient.  General  Butler  de- 
clares that  without  his  colored  regiments  he  could 
not  have  attempted  his  recent  important  move- 
ments in  the  Lafourche  region  ;  and  General  Saxton 
bears  equally  explicit  testimony  to  the  good  credit 
and  efficiency  of  the  colored  troops  recently  sent  on 
an  expedition  along  the  coast  of  Georgia.  Consid- 
ering these  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
best  to  omit  from  the  proclamation  all  reference  to 


military  employment  of  the  enfranchised  popula- 
tion, leaving  it  to  the  natural  course  of  things 
already  well  begun;  or  to  state  distinctly  that, 
in  order  to  secure  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
without  servile  insurrection  or  licentious  marauding, 
such  numbers  of  the  population  declared  free  as 
may  be  found  convenient  will  be  employed  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  I  respectfully  suggest,  on  an  occasion  of 
such  interest,  there  can  be  no  imputation  of  affecta- 
tion against  a  solemn  recognition  of  responsibility 
before  men  and  before  God  ;  and  that  some  such 
close  as  follows  will  be  proper  : 

11  And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an 
act  of  justice  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  of 
duty  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and 
the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God."  1 

It  is  not  remembered  whether  Mr.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War,  was  present  at  the  Cabi- 
net meeting,  but  he  appears  to  have  left  no 
written  memorandum  of  his  suggestions,  if 
he  offered  any.  Stanton  was  preeminently  a 
man  of  action,  and  the  probability  is  that  he 
agreed  to  the  President's  draft  without  amend- 
ment. The  Cabinet  also  lacked  one  member 
of  being  complete.  Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  had  lately  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  vacant  bench  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  Indiana,  and  his  successor, 
Mr.  Usher,  was  not  appointed  until  about  a 
week  after  the  date  of  which  we  write. 

The  unpublished  memorandum  of  Mr.  Blair, 
Postmaster-General,  proposed  a  condensation 
of  several  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  President's 
draft  as  follows : 

I  do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as 
slaves  within  said  designated  States  and  parts  of 
States  shall  be  free  ;  and  that  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  the  military 
and  naval  authorities,  will  recognize  and  maintain 
the  freedom  of  said  persons.  And,  in  order  that  they 
may  render  all  the  aid  they  are  willing  to  give  to 
this  object  and  to  the  support  of  the  Government, 
authority  will  be  given  to  receive  them  into  the 
service  whenever  they  can  be  usefully  employed, 
and  they  may  be  armed  to  garrison  forts,  to  defend 
positions  and  stations,  and  to  man  vessels.  And  I 
appeal  to  them  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  free- 
dom by  fidelity  and  diligence  in  the  employments 
which  may  be  given  to  them,  by  the  observance  of 
order,  and  by  abstaining  from  all  violence  not  re- 
quired by  duty  or  for  self-defense.  It  is  due  to  them 
to  say  that  the  conduct  of  large  numbers  of  these 
peoplesince  the  war  began  justifies  confidence  in  their 
fidelity  and  humanity  generally.1 

The  unpublished  memorandum  of  Attorney- 
General  Bates  is  also  quite  full,  and  combats 
the  recommendation  of  Secretary  Chase  con- 
cerning fractions  of  States. 

I  respectfully  suggest  [he  wrote]  that:  1.  The 
President  issue  the  proclamation  "by  virtue  of  the 
power  in    him    vested   as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
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the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  in  time 
of  actual  armed  rebellion,"  etc.,  "and  as  a  proper  and 
necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebell- 
ion."—  Date,  January,  1863.  2.  It  is  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  first  proclamation  of  September  22, 
1862.  3.  It  distinguishes  between  States  and  parts 
of  States,  and  designates  those  States  and  parts  of 
States  u  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respectively, 
are  this  day  (January  1,  1863)  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States." 

These  three  propositions  being  true,  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  followed  out,  without  excess  or  diminu- 
tion, by  action,  not  by  the  declaration  of  a  principle 
nor  the  establishment  of  a  law  for  the  future  guid- 
ance of  others.  It  is  a  war  measure  by  the  President, 
—  a  matter  of  fact, —  not  a  law  by  the  legislature. 
And  as  to  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  future 
the  least  said  the  better.  Better  leave  yourself  free 
to  act  in  the  emergencies  as  they  arise,  with  as  few 
embarrassing  committals  as  possible.  Whether  a 
particular  State  or  part  of  a  State  is  or  is  not  in 
actual  rebellion  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  is  a 
simple  matter  of  fact  which  the  President  in  the 
first  proclamation  has  promised  to  declare  in  the 
record.  Of  course  it  must  be  truly  declared.  It  is 
no  longer  open  to  be  determined  as  a  matter  of 
policy  or  prudence  independently  of  the  fact.  And 
this  applies  with  particular  force  to  Virginia.  The 
eastern  shore  of  Virginia  and  the  region  round  about 
Norfolk  are  now  (December  31,  1862)  more  free 
from  actual  rebellion  than  are  several  of  the  forty- 
eight  counties  spoken  of  as  West  Virginia.  If  the 
latter  be  exempt  from  the  proclamation,  so  also  ought 
the  former.  And  so  in  all  the  States  that  are  consid- 
ered in  parts.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  draft  I  con- 
sider wholly  useless,  and  probably  injurious — being 
a  needless  pledge  of  future  action,  which  may  be 
quite  as  well  done  without  as  with  the  pledge. 

In  rewriting  the  proclamation  for  signature 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  substance  followed  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  several  members  of  the 
Cabinet  as  to  mere  verbal  improvements ;  but 
in  regard  to  the  two  important  changes  which 
had  been  proposed  he  adhered  rigidly  to  his 
own  draft.  He  could  not  consent  to  the  view 
urged  by  Secretary  Chase,  that  to  omit  the 
exemption  of  fractional  parts  of  States  would 
have  no  practical  bearing.  In  his  view  this 
would  touch  the  whole  underlying  theory  and 
legal  validity  of  his  act  and  change  its  essen- 
tial character.  The  second  proposition  favored 
by  several  members  of  the  Cabinet,  to  omit 
any  declaration  of  intention  to  enlist  the  freed- 
men  in  military  service,  while  it  was  not  so 
vita1,  yet  partook  of  the  same  general  effect  as 
tending  to  weaken  and  discredit  his  main  cen- 
tral act  of  authority. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  various  manuscript 
notes  and  memoranda  which  his  Cabinet  ad- 
visers brought  him  on  the  31st  of  December, 


and  during  that  afternoon  and  the  following 
morning  with  his  own  hand  carefully  rewrote 
the  entire  body  of  the  draft  of  the  proclama- 
tion. The  blanks  left  to  designate  fractional 
parts  of  States  he  filled  according  to  latest 
official  advices  of  military  limits;1  and  in 
the  closing  paragraph  suggested  by  Chase  he- 
added,  after  the  words  "  warranted  by  the 
Constitution,"  his  own  important  qualifying 
correction,  "  upon  military  necessity." 

It  is  a  custom  in  the  Executive  Mansion  to 
hold  on  New  Year's  Day  an  official  and  public 
reception,  beginning  at  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  keeps  the  President  at  his  post  in 
the  Blue  Room  until  2  in  the  afternoon.  The 
hour  for  this  reception  came  before  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  entirely  finished  revising  the  engrossed 
copy  of  the  proclamation,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  hurry  away  from  his  office  to  friendly 
handshaking  and  festal  greeting  with  the  rap- 
idly arriving  official  and  diplomatic  guests. 
The  rigid  laws  of  etiquette  held  him  to  this 
duty  for  the  space  of  three  hours.  Had  actual 
necessity  required  it  he  could  of  course  have 
left  such  mere  social  occupation  at  any  mo- 
ment; but  the  President  saw  no  occasion  for 
precipitancy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  probably 
deemed  it  wise  that  the  completion  of  this  mo- 
mentous executive  act  should  be  attended  by 
every  circumstance  of  deliberation.  Vast  as 
were  its  consequences,  the  act  itself  was  only 
the  simplest  and  briefest  formality.  It  could 
in  no  wise  be  made  sensational  or  dramatic. 
Those  characteristics  attached,  if  at  all,  only 
to  the  long  past  decisions  and  announcements 
of  July  22  and  September  22  of  the  previous 
year.  Those  dates  had  witnessed  the  mental 
conflict  and  the  moral  victory.  Xo  ceremony 
was  attempted  or  made  of  this  final  official 
signing.  The  afternoon  was  well  advanced 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  went  back  from  his  New 
Year's  greetings,  with  his  right  hand  so  fatigued 
that  it  was  an  effort  to  hold  the  pen.  There  was 
no  special  convocation  of  the  Cabinet  or  of 
prominent  officials.  Those  who  were  in  the 
house  came  to  the  executive  office  merely  from 
the  personal  impulse  of  curiosity  joined  to 
momentary  convenience.  His  signature  was 
attached  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  be- 
neficent military  decrees  of  history  in  the  pres- 
ence of  less  than  a  dozen  persons ;  after  which 
it  was  carried  to  the  Department  of  State  to  be 
attested  by  the  great  seal  and  deposited  among 
the  official  archives. 

Since  several  eminent  lawyers  have  publicly 
questioned  the  legal  validity  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 


1  The  fractional  parts  of  States  excepted  in  the  proc-  including  the  city  of  New  Orleans  ;  in  Virginia,  the 

lamation  were  as  follows  :  In  Louisiana,  the  parishes  forty-eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and 

of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  also  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Accomac,  Northampton, 

Charles,  St.    James,  Ascension,  Assumption,   Terre  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk,  in- 

Bonne,  Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  eluding  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth. 
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Edict  of  Freedom, —  as  his  final  Emancipation 
Proclamation  may  be  properly  styled, —  it  is 
i  while  to  gather,  if  possible,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
own  conception  and  explanation  of  the  con- 
stitutional and  legal  bearings  of  his  act.    There 
is  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  this.    His  lan- 
mbodied  in  a  number  of  letters  and 
ments,  contains  such  a  distinct  and  logi- 
n    of  the    whole  process    of  his 
thought  and  action,  from  the  somewhat  extreme 
rvatism  of  his  first  inaugural  to  his  great 
ediet  of  January  i,  1S63,  and  the  subsequent 
policy  of  its  practical  enforcement,  that  we  need 
arrange  them  in  their  obvious  sequence. 
The  proper  beginning  is  to  be  found  in  his 
•  of  April  4,  1864,  to  A.  G.  Hodges,  Esq., 
>f  Frankfort,  Kentucky.    In  this  he  says: 

I  am  naturally  antislavery.  If  slavery  is  not 
wrong,  nothing  is  wrong.  I  cannot  remember  when 
I  aid  not  so  think  and  feel,  and  yet  1  have  never 
understood  that  the  Presidency  conferred  upon  me 
\x\  unrestricted  right  to  act  officially  upon  this 
ment  and  feeling.  It  was  in  the  oath  I  took 
that  I  would,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

.  I  could  not  take  the  office  without  taking 
the  oath.  Nor  was  it  my  view  that  I  might  take 
an  oath  to  get  power,  and  break  the  oath  in  using 
the  power.  I  understood,  too,  that  in  ordinary 
civil  administration  this  oath  even  forbade  me  to 
ically  indulge  my  primary  abstract  judgment  on 
the  moral  question  of  slavery.  I  had  publicly  de- 
clared this  many  times,  and  in  many  ways.  And  I 
aver  that,  to  this  day,  I  have  done  no  official  act 
i:i  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and 
feeling  on  slavery.  I  did  understand,  however,  that 
my  oath  to  preserve  the  Constitution  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  preserving, 
by  every  indispensable  means,  that  government  — 
that  nation,  of  which  that  Constitution  was  the 
organic  law.    Was  it  possible  to  lose  the  nation  and 

reserve  the  Constitution  ?  By  general  law,  life 
and  limb  must  be  protected,  yet  often  a  limb  must 
be  amputated  to  save  a  life  ;  but  a  life  is  never 
wisely  given  to  save  a  limb.  I  felt  that  measures 
otherwise  unconstitutional  might  become  lawful  by 
becoming  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the 

aution  through  the  preservation  of  the  nation. 
Right  or  wrong.  I  assumed  this  ground,  and  now 
avow    it.     I  could  not  feci  that,  to  the  best  of  my 

y,  I  had  even  tried  to  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion, if.  to  save  slavery  or  any  minor  matter,  I 
should  permit  the  wreck  of  government,  country, 
and  Constitution  together.    When,  early  in  the  war, 

il  Fremont  attempted  military  emancipation, 

ade  it,  because  I  did  not  then  think  it  an  in- 
dispensable necessity.  When,  a  little  later,  General 
Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War,  suggested  the  arm- 
.  I  objected,  because  I  did  not  yet 
think  it  an  indispensable  necessity.  When,  still 
later,  General  Hunter  attempted  military  emancipa- 
tion, I  again  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  yet  think 
the  indispensable  nece,sity  had  come.  When  in 
March  and  May  and  July,  1862,  I  made  earnestand 
successive  appeals  to  the  border  States  to  favor  com- 
pensated emancipation,  I  believed   the  indispensa- 


ble necessity  for  military  emancipation  and  arming 
the  blacks  would  come  unless  averted  by  that  meas- 
ure. They  declined  the  proposition,  and  I  was,  in 
my  best  judgment,  driven  to  the  alternative  of  either 
surrendering  the  Union,  and  with  it  the  Constitution, 
or  of  laying  strong  hand  upon  the  colored  element. 
I  chose  the  latter. 

The  question  of  legal  and  constitutional  va- 
lidity he  discusses  briefly,  but  conclusively,  in 
his  letter  of  August  26,  1863,  to  James  C. 
Conkling,  of  Springfield,  Illinois.  In  this,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  his  critics,  he  says : 

You  say  it  is  unconstitutional.  I  think  differently. 
I  think  the  Constitution  invests  its  Commander-in- 
Chief  with  the  law  of  war  in  time  of  war.  The 
most  that  can  be  said,  if  so  much,  is,  that  slaves 
are  property.  Is  there,  has  there  ever  been,  any 
question  that,  by  the  law  of  war,  property,  both  of 
enemies  and  friends,  may  be  taken  when  needed? 
And  is  it  not  needed  whenever  taking  it  helps  us 
or  hurts  the  enemy?  Armies  the  world  over  de- 
stroy enemies'  property  when  they  cannot  use  it ; 
and  even  destroy  their  own  to  keep  it  from  the  ene- 
my. Civilized  belligerents  do  all  in  their  power  to 
help  themselves  or  hurt  the  enemy. 

Admitting  the  general  principle  of  interna- 
tional law,  of  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  ap- 
propriate or  destroy  enemies'  property,  there 
came  next  the  question  of  how  his  military  de- 
cree of  enfranchisement  was  practically  to  be 
applied. 

This  point,  though  not  fully  discussed,  is  suf- 
ficiently indicated  in  several  extracts.  In  the 
draft  of  a  letter  to  Charles  D.  Robinson  he 
wrote,  August  17,  1864  : 

The  way  these  measures  were  to  help  the  cause 
was  not  by  magic  or  miracles,  but  by  inducing  the 
colored  people  to  come  bodily  over  from  the  rebel 
side  to  ours.1 

And  in  his  letter  to  James  C.  Conkling  of 
August  26,  1863,  he  says: 

But  negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon  motives. 
Why  should  they  do  anything  for  us  if  we  will  do 
nothing  for  them  ?  If  they  stake  their  lives  for  us, 
they  must  be  prompted  by  the  strongest  motive, 
even  the  promise  of  freedom.  And  the  promise, 
being  made,  must  be  kept. 

The  actual  tangible  military  result  which  he 
declares  was  his  constitutional  and  legal  war- 
rant for  his  edict  of  military  emancipation  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  extracts.  Whether 
we  judge  it  by  the  narrow  technical  rules  of 
applied  jurisprudence,  or  by  the  broader  prin- 
ciples of  the  legal  philosophy  of  Christian  na- 
tions, it  forms  equally  his  complete  vindication. 
In  the  draft  of  a  letter  to  Isaac  M.  Schermer- 
horn  he  wrote,  September  12,  1864: 

Any  different  policy  in  regard  to  the  colored  man 
deprives  us  of  his  help,  and  this  is  more  than  we 
can  bear.    We  cannot  spare  the  hundred  and  forty 
l  Unpublished  MS. 
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or  fifty  thousand  now  serving  us  as  soldiers,  sea- 
men, and  laborers.  This  is  not  a  question  of  senti- 
ment or  taste,  but  one  of  physical  force,  which  may 
be  measured  and  estimated  as  horse-power  and  steam- 
power  are  measured  and  estimated.  Keep  it,  and 
you  can  save  the  Union.  Throw  it  away,  and  the 
Union  goes  with  it.1 

And  in  the  one  already  quoted,  to*  Robin- 
son, August  17,  1864: 

Drive  back  to  the  support  of  the  rebellion  the 
physical  force  which  the  colored  people  now  give 
and  promise  us,  and  neither  the  present  nor  any 
coming  Administration  can  save  the  Union.  Take 
from  us  and  give. to  the  enemy  the  hundred  and 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  thousand  colored  persons  now 
serving  as  soldiers,  seamen,  and  laborers  and  we 
cannot  longer  maintain  the  contest. 

So  also  in  an  interview  with  John  T.  Mills 
he  said  : 

But  no  human  power  can  subdue  this  rebellion 
without  the  use  of  the  emancipation  policy  and 
every  other  policy  calculated  to  weaken  the  moral 
and  physical  forces  of  the  rebellion.  Freedom  has 
given  200,000  men,  raised  on  Southern  soil.  It 
will  give  us  more  yet.  Just  so  much  it  has  sub- 
tracted from  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Let  my  enemies 
prove  to  the  contrary  that  the  destruction  of  slavery 
is  not  necessary  to  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  I 
will  abide  the  issue. 

We  might  stop  here  and  assume  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  argument  is  complete.  But  he 
was  by  nature  so  singularly  frank  and  conscien- 
tious, and  by  mental  constitution  so  unavoida- 
bly logical,  that  he  could  not,  if  he  had  desired, 
do  things  or  even  seem  to  do  them  by  indirec- 
tion or  subterfuge.  This,  the  most  weighty  of 
his  responsibilities  and  the  most  difficult  of  his 
trials,  he  could  not  permit  to  rest  upon  doubt 
or  misconstruction.  In  addition  to  what  we 
have  already  quoted  he  has  left  us  a  naked 
and  final  restatement  of  the  main  question,  with 
the  unequivocal  answer  of  his  motive  and  con- 
viction. It  has  been  shown  above  how  Mr. 
Chase,  in  the  discussions  of  the  final  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  January  proclamation,  urged  him 
to  omit  his  former  exemptions  of  certain  frac- 
tional parts  of  insurrectionary  States.  Despite 
the  President's  adverse  decision,  Mr.  Chase  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  to  urge  this  measure 
during  the  year  1863.  To  these  requests  the 
President  finally  replied  as  follows  on  the  2d 
of  September : 

Knowing  your  great  anxiety  that  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  shall  now  be  applied  to  certain  parts  of 
Virginia  and  Louisiana  which  were  exempted  from  it 
last  January,  I  state  briefly  what  appear  to  me  to  be 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  step.  The  original 
proclamation  has  no  constitutional  or  legal  justifica- 
tion, except  as  a  military  measure.  The  exemptions 
were  made  because  the  military  necessity  did  not 
apply  to  the  exempted  localities.  Nor  does  that  ne- 
1  Unpublished  MS. 


cessity  apply  to  them  now  any  more  than  it  did 
then.  If  I  take  the  st.-p  must  I  not  do  so  without 
the  argument  of  military  necessity,  and  so  without 
any  argument  except  the  one  that  I  think  the  meas- 
ure politically  expedient  and  morally  right?  V. 
I  not  thus  give  up  all  footing  upon  Constitution  or 
law?  Would  I  not  thus  be  in  the  boundless 
of  absolutism  ?  Could  this  pass  unnoticed  or  un- 
resisted ?  Could  it  fail  to  be  perceived,  that  without 
any  further  stretch  I  m  ght  do  the  same  in  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri, 
and  even  change  any  law  in  any  State  ? l 

In  these  extracts  we  have  the  President's 
outline  explanation  of  the  legal  validity  of  the 
proclamation.  Like  all  his  reasoning,  it  is  simple 
and  strong,  resting  its  authority  on  the  powers 
of  war  and  its  justification  upon  military  ne- 
cessity. As  to  the  minor  subtleties  of  interpre- 
tation or  comment  which  it  might  provoke 
from  lawyers  or  judges  after  the  war  should 
be  ended,  we  may  infer  that  he  had  his  opin- 
ions, but  that  they  did  not  enter  into  his 
motives  of  action.  On  subsequent  occasions, 
while  continuing  to  declare  his  belief  that  the 
proclamation  was  valid  in  law,  he  neverthe- 
less frankly  admitted  that  what  the  courts 
might  ultimately  decide  was  beyond  his  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  beyond  his  control. 

For  the  moment  he  was  dealing  with  two 
mighty  forces  of  national  destiny,  civil  war 
and  public  opinion;  forces  which  paid  little 
heed  to  theories  of  public,  constitutional,  or 
international  law  where  they  contravened  their 
will  and  power.  In  fact  it  was  the  impotence 
of  legislative  machinery,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  legal  dicta  to  govern  or  terminate  the  con- 
flicts of  public  opinion  on  this  identical  question 
of  slavery,  which  brought  on  civil  strife.  In  the 
South  slavery  had  taken  up  arms  to  assert  its 
nationality  and  perpetuity ;  in  the  North  free- 
dom had  risen  first  in  mere  defensive  resistance, 
then  the  varying  fortunes  of  war  had  rendered 
the  combat  implacable  and  mortal.  It  was  not 
from  the  moldering  volumes  of  ancient  prece- 
dents, but  from  the  issues  of  the  present  wager  of 
battle,  that  future  judges  of  courts  would  draw 
their  doctrines  to  interpret  to  posterity  whether 
the  Edict  of  Freedom  was  void  or  valid. 

When  in  the  preceding  July  the  crisis  of 
the  McClellan  campaign  had  come  upon  the 
President  he  had  written  his  well-considered 
resolve :  "  I  expect  to  maintain  this  contest 
until  successful,  or  till  I  die,  or  am  conquered, 
or  my  term  expires,  or  Congress  or  the  country 
forsake  me."  Grand  as  was  the  historical  act  of 
signing  his  decree  of  liberation,  it  was  but  an 
incident  in  Ihe  grander  contest  he  was  commis- 
sioned and  resolved  to  maintain.  That  was  an 
issue,  not  alone  of  the  bondage  of  a  race,  but 
of  the  life  of  a  nation,  a  principle  of  govern- 
ment, a  question  of  primary  human  right. 

Was  this  act,  this  step,  this  incident  in  the 
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contest,  wise  or  unwise  ?  Would  it  bring  suc- 
cess or  failure  ?  Would  it  till  the  army,  weaken 
the  enemy,  inspirit  the  country,  unite  public 
opinion?  These,  we  may  assume,  and  not  a 
lawyer's  criticisms  of  phrase  or  text,  dictum 
or  precedent,  were  the  queries  which  filled 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  name  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  famous  document.  If  the  rebellion 
should  triumph,  establishing  a  government 
founded  on  slavery  as  its  corner-stone,  mani- 
festly his  proclamation  would  be  but  waste 
paper,  though  every  court  in  Christendom 
outside  the  Confederate  States  should  assert 
its  official  authority.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Union  arms  were  victorious,  every  step  of 
that  victory  would  become  clothed  with  the 
mantle  of  law.  But  if,  in  addition,  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  Union  arms  had  been  ren- 
dered victorious  through  the  help  of  the  negro 
soldiers,  called  to  the  field  by  the  promise  of 
freedom  contained  in  the  proclamation,  then 
the  decree  and  its  promise  might  rest  secure 
in  the  certainty  of  legal  execution  and  fulfill- 
ment. To  restore  the  Union  by  the  help  of  black 
soldiers  under  pledge  of  liberty,  and  then,  for 
the  Union,  under  whatever  legal  doctrine  or  con- 
struction, to  attempt  to  reenslave  them,  would 
be  a  wrong  at  which  morality  would  revolt. 
"  You  cannot,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln  in  one  of  his 
early  speeches,  "  repeal  human  nature." 

The  problem  of  statesmanship  therefore  was 
not  one  of  theory,  but  of  practice.  Fame  is 
due  Mr.  Lincoln,  not  alone  because  he  decreed 
emancipation,  but  because  events  so  shaped 
themselves  under  his  guidance  as  to  render 
the  conception  practical  and  the  decree  suc- 
cessful. Among  the  agencies  he  employed 
none  proved  more  admirable  or  more  power- 
ful than  this  two-edged  sword  of  the  final 
proclamation,  blending  sentiment  with  force, 
leaguing  liberty  with  Union,  filling  the  voting 
armies  at  home  and  the  fighting  armies  in  the 
field.  In  the  light  of  history  we  can  see  that 
by  this  edict  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  slavery  its  vital 
thrust,  its  mortal  wound.  It  was  the  word  of 
don,  the  judgment  without  appeal,  the 
sentence  of  doom. 

But  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  result,  he  had  yet 
many  weary  months  to  hope  and  to  wait.  Of 
its  slow  and  tantalizing  fruition,  of  the  gradual 
dawning  of  that  full  day  of  promise,  we  cannot 
get  a  better  description  than  that  in  his  own 
words  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  nearly 
a  year  after  the  proclamation  was  signed : 

When  Congress  assembled  a  year  ago  the  war 
had  already  lasted  nearly  twenty  months,  and 
there  had  been  nrmy  conflicts  on  both  land  and 
sea,  with  varying  results.  The  rebellion  had  been 
pressed  back  into  reluced  limits;  yet  the  tone  of 
public  feeling  and   opinion,  at   home  and   abroad, 


was  not  satisfactory.  With  other  signs,  the  popular 
elections,  then  just  past,  indicated  uneasiness  among 
ourselves  ;  while  amid  much  that  was  cold  and  men- 
acing the  kindest  words  coming  from  Europe  were 
uttered  in  accents  of  pity  that  we  were  too  blind 
to  surrender  a  hopeless  cause.  Our  commerce  was 
suffering  greatly  by  a  few  armed  vessels  built  upon 
and  furnished  from  foreign  shores,  and  we  were 
threatened  with  such  additions  from  the  same  quar- 
ter as  would  sweep  our  trade  from  the  sea  and  raise 
our  blockade.  We  had  failed  to  elicitfrom  European 
governments  anything  hopeful  upon  this  subject.  The 
preliminary  emancipation  proclamation,  issued  in 
September,  was  running  its  assigned  period  to  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  A  month  later  the  final 
proclamation  came,  including  the  announcement 
that  colored  men  of  suitable  condition  would  be  re- 
ceived into  the  war  service.  The  policy  of  emanci- 
pation and  of  employing  black  soldiers  gave  to  the 
future  a  new  aspect,  about  which  hope  and  fear 
and  doubt  contended  in  uncertain  conflict.  Accord- 
ing to  our  political  system,  as  a  matter  of  civil  ad- 
ministration the  General  Government  had  no  lawful 
power  to  effect  emancipation  in  any  State,  and  for  a 
long  time  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  rebellion 
could  be  suppressed  without  resorting  to  it  as  a  mil- 
itary measure.  It  was  all  the  while  deemed  possible 
that  the  necessity  for  it  might  come,  and  that  if  it 
should  the  crisis  of  the  contest  would  then  be  pre- 
sented. It  came,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  dark  and  doubtful  days.  Eleven  months 
having  now  passed  we  are  permitted  to  take  another 
review.  The  rebel  borders  are  pressed  still  further 
back,  and  by  the  complete  opening  of  the  Mississippi 
the  country  dominated  by  the  rebellion  is  divided 
into  distinct  parts,  with  no  practical  communica- 
tion between  them.  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  have 
been  substantially  cleared  of  insurgent  control,  and 
influential  citizens  in  each,  owners  of  slaves  and  ad- 
vocates of  slavery  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
now  declare  openly  for  emancipation  in  their  respect- 
ive States.  Of  those  States  not  included  in  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  Maryland  and  Missouri, 
neither  of  which  three  years  ago  would  tolerate  any 
restraint  upon  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new 
Territories,  only  dispute  now  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  removing  it  within  their  own  limits. 

Of  those  who  were  slaves  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion,  full  one  hundred  thousand  are  now  in  the 
United  States  military  service,  about  one-half  of 
which  number  actually  bear  arms  in  the  ranks  ; 
thus  giving  the  double  advantage  of  taking  so  much 
labor  from  the  insurgent  cause  and  supplying  the 
places  which  otherwise  must  be  filled  with  so  many 
white  men.  So  far  as  tested  it  is  difficult  to  say 
they  are  not  as  good  soldiers  as  any.  No  servile 
insurrection  or  tendency  to  violence  or  cruelty  has 
marked  the  measures  of  emancipation  and  arming 
the  blacks.  These  measures  have  been  much  dis- 
cussed in  foreign  countries,  and  contemporary  with 
such  discussion  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  there 
is  much  improved.  At  home  the  same  measures 
have  been  fully  discussed,  supported,  criticised,  and 
denounced,  and  the  annual  elections  following  are 
highly  encouraging  to  those  whose  official  duty  it  is 
to  bear  the  country  through  thisgreat  trial.  Thus  we 
have  the  new  reckoning.  The  crisis  which  threatened 
to  divide  the  friends  of  the  Union  is  past.1  ,,<_^- 
1  Annual  Message,  Dec.  8,  1863. 
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RETALIATION. 

HE  policy  of  arming  the 
blacks  having  been  offi- 
cially announced  in  the  final 
Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion of  January  i,  1863, 
steps  were  taken  as  rapidly 
as  the  nature  of  the  case 
permitted  to  put  the  plan 
into  practical  execution.  Mr.  Lincoln  not  only 
watched  these  efforts  with  great  interest,  but 
from  time  to  time  personally  wrote  letters  to 
several  of  his  commanders  urging  them  to  active 
efforts  in  organizing  negro  regiments.  If  a  single 
argument  were  needed  to  point  out  his  great 
practical  wisdom  in  the  management  of  this 
difficult  question,  that  argument  is  found  in 
the  mere  summing  up  of  its  tangible  military 
results. 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, 1863,  less  than  a  year  after  the  Presi- 
dent first  proclaimed  the  policy,  he  was  able  to 
announce  in  his  annual  message  that  about  fifty 
thousand  men  formerly  slaves  were  then  actual- 
ly bearing  arms  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union  forces. 
A  report  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
April  2,  1864,  shows  that  the  number  of  negro 
troops  then  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  soldiers  had  increased  to 
7 1, 976,2  and  we  learn  further  from  the  report 
of  the  Provost-Marshal  General  that  at  the 
close  of  the  war  there  were  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  of  colored  troops,  120  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  12  regiments  of  heavy 
artillery,  10  companies  of  light  artillery,  and 
7  regiments  of  cavalry,  making  a  grand  aggre- 
gate of  123,156  men.  This  was  the  largest 
number  in  service  at  any  one  time,  but  it 
does  not  represent  all  of  them.  The  entire 
number  commissioned  and  enlisted  in  this 
branch  of  the  service  during  the  war,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  during  the  last  two  years 
of  the  war,  was  186,017  men.3 

This  magnificent  exhibit  is  a  testimony  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  statesmanship  which  can  hardly 
be  overvalued.  If  he  had  adopted  the  policy 
when  it  was  first  urged  upon  him  by  impulsive 

2  Stanton's  Report,  April  2,  1864,  unpublished  MS. 
3  Report  of  the  Provost-Marshal  General. 


enthusiasts  it  would  have  brought  his  admin- 
istration to  political  wreck,  as  was  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  serious  election  reverses  of  1862  ; 
but  disregarding  the  impatience  and  the  bad 
judgment  of  his  advisers,  and  using  that  pol- 
icy at  the  opportune  moment,  he  made  it  not 
only  a  powerful  lever  to  effect  emancipation, 
but  a  military  overweight,  aiding  effectually 
to  crush  the  remaining  rebel  armies  and  bring 
the  rebellion  as  a  whole  to  a  speedy  and  sud- 
den collapse. 

One  point  of  doubt  about  employing  negroes 
as  soldiers  was  happily  removed  almost  imper- 
ceptibly by  the  actual  experiment.  It  had  been 
a  serious  question  with  many  thoughtful  men 
whether  the  negro  would  fight.  It  was  appre- 
hended that  his  comparatively  recent  transition 
from  barbarism  to  civilization  and  the  inherited 
habits  of  subjection  and  dependence  imposed 
upon  him  by  two  centuries  of  enslavement  had 
left  his  manhood  so  dwarfed  and  deadened  as 
to  render  him  incapable  of  the  steady  and  sus- 
tained physical  and  moral  courage  needful  to 
armies  in  modern  warfare.  Practical  trial  in 
skirmish  and  battle  gave  an  immediate  and  suc- 
cessful refutation  to  this  fear,  and  proved  the 
gallantry  and  trustworthiness  of  the  black  sol- 
dier in  the  severest  trials  of  devotion  and  hero- 
ism. Within  half  a  year  after  Lincoln's  order  of 
enlistment  the  black  regiments  had  furnished 
such  examples  of  bravery  on  many  fields  that 
commanders  gave  them  unstinted  praise,  and 
white  officers  and  soldiers  heartily  accepted 
them  as  worthy  companions-in-arms. 

The  rebel  authorities  watched  the  experi- 
ment of  arming  the  blacks  with  the  keenest 
apprehension  and  hostility.  In  Mr.  Lincoln's 
order  of  July  22,  1862,  directing  military 
commanders  to  seize  and  use  property,  real  or 
personal,  for  military  purposes,  and  to  employ 
"persons  of  African  descent  as  laborers."  Jef- 
ferson Davis  professed  already  to  discover  a 
wicked  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  apparently 
forgetting  that  his  own  generals  were  every- 
where using  such  persons  in  military  labor. 
When  it  was  learned  that  Hunter  and  Phelps 
were  endeavoring  to  organize  negro  regiments. 
the  language  employed  to  express  Southern 
affectation  of  surprise  and  protest  borders  on 
the  ludicrous.    "  The  best  authenticated  news- 
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papers  received  from  the  United  States,"  writes 
General  Lee,  "announce  as  a  fact  that  Major- 
General  Hunter  has  armed  slaves  tor  the  mur- 
f  their  masters,  and  has  thus  done  all  in 
his  power  to  inaugurate  a  servile  war,  which  is 
worse  than  that  oi  the  savage,  inasmuch  as  it 
superadds  other  horrors  to  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  Lges,  -exes,  and  conditions";  and 
Phelps  is  charged  with  imitating  the  bad  ex- 
ample. l  Halleck  very  properly  returned  this 
and  another  letter,  as  insulting  to  the  Govern- 
ment oi  the  United  States.  A  little  later  the 
Confederate  War  Department  issued  a  formal 
order : 

That  Major-General  Hunter  and  Brigadier-General 
Phelps  be  no  longer  held  and  treated  as  public  en- 
emies of  the  Confederate  States,  but  as  outlaws; 
and  that  in  the  event  of  the  capture  of  either  of 
them,  or  that  of  any  other  commissioned  officer  em- 
ploved  in  drilling,  organizing,  or  instructing  slaves, 
with  a  view  to  their  armed  service  in  this  war,  he 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  held 
in  close  confinement  for  execution  as  a  felon  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  President  shall  order.2 

Mr.  Davis  seems  to  have  cultivated  a  sort 
of  literary  pride  in  these  formulas  of  invective, 
for  in  his  sensational  proclamation  of  out- 
lawry against  General  Butler  and  all  commis- 
sioned officers  in  his  command  he  repeats : 
••  African  slaves  have  not  only  been  incited  to 
insurrection  by  every  license  and  encourage- 
ment, but  numbers  of  them  have  actually  been 
armed  for  a  servile  war  —  a  war  in  its  nature 
far  exceeding  the  horrors  and  most  merciless 
atrocities  of  savages."  In  this  it  was  ordered 
that  "  negro  slaves  captured  in  arms  be  at 
once  delivered  over  to  the  executive  authori- 
ties of  the  respective  States  to  which  they 
belong,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws 
of  said  States  "  ;  and  that  Butler  and  his  com- 
missioned officers,  "robbers  and  criminals  de- 
serving death,  be  whenever  captured  reserved 
for  execution."  '■> 

President  Lincoln's  two  proclamations  of 
emancipation  excited  similar  threats.  About 
a  week  after  the  first  was  issued  it  was  made 
a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Confederate  sen- 
ate at  Richmond,  and  a  Confederate  writer 
rded  in  his  diary  the  next  day:  "  Some  of 
the  gravest  of  our  senators  favor  the  raising  of 
the  black  flag,  asking  and  giving  no  quarter  here- 
after." 4  When  the  final  proclamation  reached 
Richmond,  Jefferson  Davis  was  writing  his 
annual  message  to  the  rebel  Congress,  and  he 
ransacked  his  dictionary  for  terms  to  stigma- 
tize it.  '-'•  Our  detestation  of  those  who  have  at- 


tempted the  most  execrable  measure  recorded 
in  the  history  of  guilty  man  is  tempered  by 
profound  contempt  for  the  impotent  rage  which 
it  discloses." 5  This  new  provocation  also 
broadened  his  field  of  retaliation.  He  now 
declared  that  he  would  deliver  "  such  crimi- 
nals as  may  attempt  its  execution" — all  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  United  States  captured 
in  States  embraced  in  the  proclamation  —  to 
the  executives  of  such  States,  to  be  punished 
for  exciting  servile  insurrection. 

The  Confederate  Congress,  while  responding 
to  the  full  degree  of  the  proposed  retaliation, 
nevertheless  preferred  to  keep  the  power  of 
such  punishment  in  the  hands  of  the  central 
military  authorities,  apparently  as  promising 
a  more  certain  and  summary  execution.  That 
body  passed  a  joint  resolution,  approved  by 
Davis  May  i,  1863,  which  prescribed  that 
white  officers  of  negro  Union  soldiers  "  shall,  if 
captured,  be  put  to  death  or  be  otherwise 
punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,"  the 
trial  to  take  place  "  before  the  military  court 
attached  to  the  army  or  corps  "  making  the 
capture,  or  such  other  military  court  as  the 
Confederate  President  should  designate.6 

When  the  Confederate  threats  regarding 
negro  soldiers  were  first  launched  the  experi- 
ment had  not  yet  been  formally  authorized  by 
the  Government ;  and  as  there  was  no  proba- 
bility that  any  early  capture  of  such  persons 
would  be  made  by  the  enemy,  no  attention  was 
paid  to  rebel  orders  and  proclamations  on  the 
subject.  A  year  later,  however,  when  negro 
regiments  were  springing  into  full  organization 
simultaneously  in  many  places,  the  matter  be- 
came one  of  grave  import.  As  a  rule,  the  black 
regiments  were  commanded  by  white  officers, 
often  selected,  as  was  specially  the  case  with 
the  54th  Massachusetts,  from  the  very  best 
material,  whose  bravery  in  incurring  this  ad- 
ditional risk  deserved  the  extra  watchfulness 
and  protection  of  the  Government.  The  most 
elementary  justice  required  that  if  it  called 
the  black  man  to  do  a  soldier's  duty  it  must 
cover  him  with  a  soldier's  right,  and  Northern 
sentiment  was  prompt  in  urging  the  claim. 
Frederick  Douglass  has  related  how  he  pressed 
the  point  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply  : 

As  to  the  exchange  and  general  treatment  of 
colored  soldiers  when  taken  prisoners  of  war,  he 
should  insist  on  their  being  entitled  to  all  privileges 
of  such  prisoners.  Mr.  Lincoln  admitted  the  justice 
of  my  demand  for  the  promotion  of  colored  soldiers 
for  good  conduct  in   the   field,  but   on    the   matter 


1   Lee    to    Halleck,    August   2,    1862.     "Rebellion 

rd,"  Vol.  IX.,  p.  246. 
-   funeral  Orders,  Aug.  21,  1862. 
■'•   Davis,  Proclamation,  December  23,  1862.  "Ameri- 
can Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  1862,  p.  738. 


4  Jones,  "A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,"  Vol.  I.,j 

159- 

•>  Davis,  Annual  Message,  January  12, 1863.  "Amer 
can  Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  1863,  p.  786. 

6  C.  S.  Statutes-at-Large  for  1863,  p.  167. 
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of  retaliation  he  differed  from  me  entirely.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  benignant  expression  of  his  face,  the 
tearful  look  of  his  eye,  and  the  quiver  in  his  voice 
when  he  deprecated  a  resort  to  retaliatory  measures. 
"  Once  begun,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  know  where  such 
a  measure  would  stop."  He  said  he  could  not  take 
men  out  and  kill  them  in  cold  blood  for  what  was 
done  by  others.  If  he  could  get  hold  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  guilty  of  killing  the  colored  prison- 
ers in  cold  blood,  the  case  would  be  different,  but  he 
could  not  kill  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  1 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  great  success 
which  attended  the  enlistment  of  black  recruits, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
adopt  a  settled  policy  on  the  question,  and 
on  July  30,  1863,  the  President  issued  the 
following  comprehensive  order : 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to  give  pro- 
tection to  its  citizens  of  whatever  class,  color,  or 
condition,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  duly  or- 
ganized as  soldiers  in  the  public  service.  The  law 
of  nations,  and  the  usages  and  customs  of  war,  as 
carried  on  by  civilized  powers,  permit  no  distinction 
as  to  color  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  as 
public  enemies.  To  sell  or  enslave  any  captured  per- 
son on  account  of  his  color,  and  for  no  offense  against 
the  laws  of  war,  is  a  relapse  into  barbarism  and  a 
crime  against  the  civilization  of  the  age. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  give 
the  same  protection  to  all  its  soldiers,  and  if  the 
enemy  shall  sell  or  enslave  any  one  because  of  his 
color  the  offense  shall  be  punished  by  retaliation 
upon  the  enemy's  prisoners  in  our  possession. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  for  every  soldier  of 
the  United  States  killed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war  a  rebel  soldier  shall  be  executed  ;  and  for  every 
one  enslaved  by  the  enemy,  or  sold  into  slavery,  a 
rebel  soldier  shall  be  placed  at  hard  labor  on  the 
public  works,  and  continued  at  such  labor  until  the 
other  shall  be  released  and  receive  the  treatment  due 
to  a  prisoner  of  war.2 

It  is  a  gratification  to  record  that  the  rebel 
Government  did  not  persist  in  the  barbarous 
conduct  it  had  officially  announced,  and  that 
sanguinary  retaliation  did  not  become  neces- 
sary. There  were  indeed  some  unimportant 
instances  of  imprisonment  of  captured  blacks, 
as  hostages  for  which,  a  few  rebel  soldiers  were 
ordered  into  confinement  by  General  Halleck, 
but  the  cases  were  not  pushed  to  extremity 
under  executive  sanction  on  either  side.  Much 
more  serious  excesses,  however,  occurred  under 
the  responsibility  and  conduct  of  individual 
officers  growing  out  of  mistaken  zeal  or  un- 
curbed passion;  it  is  probable  that  most  of 
them   went   unrecorded.    In    October,    [862, 

1  Frederick  Douglass,  Reminiscences,  "  New  York 
Tribune,"  July  5,  1885. 

2  Report  Provost- Marshal  General,  March  17, 1866. 
Mess,  and  Doc.,  1865-66,  Part  III.,  p.  63. 

3  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  this  retaliatory  action 
was  under  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Gen- 
eralCurtis.  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Missouri 
at  that  time,  wrote  under  date  of  December  24,  1862  : 


when  the  guerrilla  outrages  in  Missouri  were 
in  one  of  their  moments  of  fiercest  activity,  a 
Union  citizen  of  Palmyra  was  abducted  and 
murdered  under  circumstances  which  clearly 
marked  it  as  an  instance  of  concerted  and  delib- 
erate partisan  revenge.  In  retaliation  for  this, 
Colonel  John  McNeil,  the  Union  officer  in 
local  command,  having  demanded  the  perpe- 
trators, which  demand  was  not  complied  with, 
ordered  the  execution  of  ten  rebel  guerrillas 
of  the  same  neighborhood,  and  carried  out 
the  order  with  military  publicity  and  formal- 
ity.3 Even  admitting  the  strong  provocation, 
modern  sentiment  cannot  justify  a  punishment 
tenfold  as  severe  as  that  demanded  by  the  Mo- 
saic law.  Less  than  a  month  later  there  was 
brief  mention  in  a  letter  of  the  rebel  Major- Gen- 
eral Holmes  to  the  Confederate  War  Depart- 
ment of  an  analogous  occurrence  in  northern 
Texas.  "  A  secret  organization,"  he  wrote,  "  to 
resist  the  [Confederate]  conscript  act  in  north- 
ern Texas,  has  resulted  in  the  citizens  organ- 
izing a  jury  of  investigation,  and  I  am  informed 
they  have  tried  and  executed  forty  of  those 
convicted,  and  thus  this  summary  procedure 
has  probably  crushed  the  incipient  rebellion."  4 
Even  without  details  the  incident  is  a  convin- 
cing explanation  of  the  seeming  unanimity  for 
rebellion  in  that  region. 

The  most  shocking  occurrence  of  this  char- 
acter, however,  followed  the  employment  of 
negro  soldiers.  We  cannot  in  our  day  ade- 
quately picture  the  vindictive  rage  of  many 
rebel  masters  at  seeing  recent  slaves  uniformed 
and  armed  in  defense  of  a  government  which 
had  set  them  free.  Under  the  barbarous  in- 
stitution, to  perpetuate  which  they  committed 
treason  and  were  ready  to  die,  they  had  pun- 
ished their  human  chattels  with  the  unchecked 
lash,  sold  them  on  the  auction-block,  hunted 
them  with  bloodhounds ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  amid  the  license  of  war  indi- 
viduals among  them  now  and  then  thought  to 
restore  their  domination  by  the  aid  of  military 
slaughter.  As  an  evidence  that  such  thoughts 
existed  here  and  there  we  need  only  cite  the 
language  of  Major-General  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge, late  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  Writing  under  date  of  August  14.  1S62, 
to  the  Union  commander  at  Baton  Rouge,  he 
recites  in  a  list  of  alleged  "  outrages  that  "  in- 
formation has  reached  these  headquarters  that 
negro  slaves  are  being  organized  and  armed  to 
be  employed  against  us";  and  adds,  "I  am 

"  General  McNeil  is  a  State  general,  and  his  column 
was  mainly  State  troops :  the  matter  has  therefore  never 
come  to  my  official  notice.  .  .  .  When  persons  are 
condemned  to  be  shot  by  Federal  authority,  the  pro- 
ceedings have  to  be  approved  by  the  President,  but  no 
case  of  this  sort  has  arisen  under  mv  command."  — 
War  Records,  Vol.  XXII.  Part  I.,  pp.'  Soo-i. 
4  War  Records,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  90S. 
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authorized  by  Major-General  Van  Dorn,  com- 
manding this  department,  to  inform  you  that 
the  above  aets  are  regarded  as  in  violation  of 
the  usage  of  civilized  warfare,  and  that  in  fut- 
ure, upon  any  departure  from  these  usages,  he 
will  rai>e  the  black  tlag  and  neither  give  nor 
ask  quarter."  1 

Mere  official  bravado,  from  however  con- 
spicuous  a  personage,  only  deserves  mention 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  it  illustrates  a  type 
of  feeling  which  in  one  case  at  least  manifested 
itself  in  an  incident  of  shocking  barbarity. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1864  President 
Lincoln  went  to  Baltimore  to  attend  the  open- 
ing of  a  large  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission.  In  concluding  the  address 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  make  on  that 
occasion  he  said  : 

A  painful  rumor,  true,  I  fear,  has  reached  us  of 
the  massacre,  by  the  rebel  forces  at  Fort  Pillow,  in 
the  west  end  of  Tennessee,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
of  some  three  hundred  colored  soldiers  and  white 
officers,  who  had  just  been  overpowered  by  their 
assailants.  There  seems  to  be  some  anxiety  in  the 
public  mind  whether  the  Government  is  doing  its 
duty  to  the  colored  soldier,  and  to  the  service,  at 
this  point.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  for 
some  time,  the  use  of  colored  troops  was  not  con- 
templated ;  and  how  the  change  of  purpose  was 
wrought  I  will  not  now  take  time  to  explain. 
Upon  a  clear  conviction  of  duty,  I  resolved  to  turn 
that  element  of  strength  to  account;  and  I  am 
responsible  for  it  to  the  American  people,  to  the 
Christian  world,  to  history,  and  on  my  final  account 
to  God.  Having  determined  to  use  the  negro  as  a 
soldier,  there  is  no  way  but  to  give  him  all  the 
protection  given  to  any  other  soldier.  The  difficulty 
is  not  in  stating  the  principle,  but  in  practically  ap- 
plying it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  Govern- 
ment is  indifferent  to  this  matter,  or  is  not  doing 
the  best  it  can  in  regard  to  it.  We  do  not  to-day 
kno-x  that  a  colored  soldier,  or  white  officer  com- 
manding colored  soldiers,  has  been  massacred  by 
the  rebels  when  made  a  prisoner.  We  fear  it,  be- 
lieve it,  I  may  say,  but  we  do  not  know  it.  To  take 
the  life  of  one  of  their  prisoners  on  the  assumption 
that  they  murder  ours,  when  it  is  short  of  certainty 
that  they  do  murder  ours,  might  be  too  serious,  too 
cruel,  a  mistake.  We  are  having  the  Fort  Pillow 
affair  thoroughly  investigated  ;  and  such  investiga- 
tion will  probably  show  conclusively  how  the  truth 
is.  If  after  all  that  has  been  said  it  shall  turn  out 
that  there  has  been  no  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow  it 
will  be  almost  safe  to  say  there  has  been  none,  and 
will  be  none,  elsewhere.  If  there  has  been  the  mas- 
sacre of  three  hundred  there,  or  even  the  tenth  part 
of  three  hundred,  it  will  be  conclusively  proven  ;  and, 
being  so  proven,  the  retribution  shall  as  surely  come. 
It  will  be  matter  of  grave  consideration  in  what  ex- 
act course  to  apply  the  retribution  ;  but  in  the  sup- 
posed case  it  must  come.2 

The  investigation  referred  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  Con- 

1  W.  R.,  Vol.  XV.,  pp.  550  and  551. 

2  Raymond,  "  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  pp.  502-3. 


duct  of  the  War,  and  included  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of  about  eighty  witnesses,  mostly  actual 
participants  in  the  occurrence.  The  committee 
found  that  Fort  Pillow,  Tennessee,  situated  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  garrisoned  by  about 
557  Union  troops,  of  whom  262  were  colored, 
was  captured  by  assault,  by  an  overwhelming 
force  of  Confederates  under  General  Forrest, 
on  April  12,  1864,  and  that  "  of  the  men  from 
300  to  400  are  known  to  have  been  killed  at 
Fort  Pillow,  of  whom  at  least  300  were  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  after  the  post  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  rebels  and  our  men  had  thrown 
down  their  arms  and  ceased  to  offer  resistance." 
It  further  appears  that  this  inhumanity  was 
directed  principally  against  the  colored  soldiers. 
The  rebel  general  and  his  subordinates  stoutly 
denied  the  accusation  of  vindictiveness,  but  their 
explanations  and  later  evidence  failed  to  shake 
the  general  substance  of  the  committee's  allega- 
tion and  proof.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
refute  the  conclusiveness  of  the  first  report  of 
General  Forrest  himself.  On  the  third  day  after 
his  exploit  he  telegraphed  to  General  Polk : 

I  attacked  Fort  Pillow  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
instant  with  a  part  of  Bell's  and  McCulloch's  bri- 
gades, numbering ,  under  Brigadier-General 

J.  R.  Chalmers.  After  a  short  fight  we  drove  the 
enemy,  seven  hundred  strong,  into  the  fort  under 
cover  of  their  gun-boats,  and  demanded  a  surrender, 
which  was  declined  by  Major  L.  W.  Booth,  com- 
manding United  States  forces.  I  stormed  the  fort, 
and  after  a  contest  of  thirty  minutes  captured  the 
entire  garrison,  killing  five  hundred  and  taking  one 
hundred  prisoners,  and  a  large  amount  of  quarter- 
master's stores.  The  officers  in  the  fort  were  killed, 
including  Major  Booth.  I  sustained  a  loss  of  twenty 
killed  and  sixty  wounded.  The  Confederate  flag 
now  floats  over  the  fort.3 

The  astonishing  result  is  further  explained 
by  the  contemporaneous  threats  made  officially 
by  these  Confederate  officers.  On  the  25th  of 
March  preceding,  in  demanding  the  surrender 
of  Paducah,  Kentucky,  General  Forrest  wrote : 
"  If  you  surrender,  you  shall  be  treated  as  prison- 
ers of  war ;  but  if  I  have  to  storm  your  works, 
you  may  expect  no  quarter."  4 

And  on  the  day  following  the  Fort  Pillow 
massacre,  General  A.  Buford,  one  of  Forrest's 
brigadiers,  said  in  his  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  Columbus,  Kentucky : 

Should  you  surrender,  the  negroes  now  in  arms 
will  be  returned  to  their  masters.  Should  I,  how- 
ever, be  compelled  to  take  the  place,  no  quarter 
will  be  shown  to  the  negro  troops  whatever ;  the 
white  troops  will  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

And  in  a  subsequent  correspondence  Forrest 
wrote,  under  date  of  June  20,  to  the  Union 
general,  C.  C.  Washburn  :  "  I  regard  captured 

'■>  "A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  189. 
4  "  Rebellion  Record,"  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  73. 
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negroes  as  I  do  other  captured  property,  and 
not  as  captured  soldiers."  -1  The  language  of 
these  officers  at  Paducah  and  Columbus  is  a 
sufficient  commentary  on  their  achievement  at 
Fort  Pillow. 

President  Lincoln  formally  took  up  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  on  the  3d  of 
May  by  writing  to  the  several  members  of 
his  Cabinet: 

It  is  now  quite  certain  that  a  large  number  of 
our  colored  soldiers,  with  their  white  officers,  were, 
by  the  rebel  force,  massacred  after  they  had  surren- 
dered at  the  recent  capture  of  Fort  Pillow.  So  much 
is  known,  though  the  evidence  is  not  yet  quite 
ready  to  be  laid  before  me.  Meanwhile  I  will  thank 
you  to  prepare,  and  give  me  in  writing,  your  opinion 
as  to  what  course  the  Government  should  take  in 
the  case.2 

The  answers  of  his  advisers  differed  widely. 
Mr.  Seward  affirmed  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  vindicate  the  right  of  all  its  soldiers 
to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  prisoners  of  war; 
nevertheless  he  urged  great  caution  in  any  pro- 
ceedings looking  to  retaliation,  and  advised  for 
the  present  only  the  setting  apart  and  rigorous 
confinement  of  an  equal  number  of  Confeder- 
ate prisoners  as  hostages  until  the  rebel  Gov- 
ernment could  be  called  upon  to  explain  or 
disavow  the  cruelties  and  give  pledges  that 
they  should  not  be  repeated.  Mr.  Chase  held 
the  same  view,  except  that  he  advised  that  the 
hostages  should  be  selected  from  rebel  prison- 
ers of  highest  rank,  in  number  equivalent,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  exchange,  to  the  officers 
and  men  murdered  at  Fort  Pillow.  Mr.  Stanton 
also  advised  that  the  hostages  be  selected  from 
rebel  officers ;  that  Forrest,  Chalmers,  and  all 
officers  and  men  concerned  in  the  Fort  Pillow 
massacre  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
President's  proclamation  of  amnesty  and  from 
the  privilege  of  exchange,  and  their  delivery 
for  punishment  be  demanded  from  the  Rich- 
mond authorities,  in  default  of  which  delivery 
the  President  should  take  such  measures  against 
the  hostages  as  the  state  of  things  then  existing 
might  make  necessary.  The  advice  of  Mr. 
Welles  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Mr. 
Stanton.  Mr.  Blair,  on  the  contrary,  took  differ- 
ent ground. 

There  are  two  reasons  [he  wrote]  which  would 
prevent  me  from  ordering  the  execution  of  prison- 
ers, man  for  man,  in  retaliation  for  the  massacre  at 
Fort  Pillow.  First.  That  1  do  not  think  the  meas- 
ure would  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  civilized  war- 
fare, even  in  a  contest  between  alien  enemies.  Sec- 
ond. Because  even  if  allowable  in  such  a  contest  it 
would  not  be  just  in  itself  or  expedient  in  the  present 
contest.    .    .    .    And  the  inclination  of  my  mind 

1  "  Rebellion  Record,"  Vol.  X.,  p.  724. 

2  Lincoln  to  the  Cabinet,  May  3,  1864.  Unpub- 
lished MS. 
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is,  to  pursue  the  actual  offenders  alone  in  such  cases 
as  the  present ;  to  order  the  most  energetic  meas- 
ures for  their  capture,  and  the  mo>t  summary  pun- 
ishment when  captured.  ...  A  proclamation  or 
order  that  the  guilty  individuals  arc  to  be  hunted 
down  will  have  far  greater  terror  and  be  far  more 
effectual  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  crime  than 
the  punishment  of  parties  not  concerned  in  that 
crime. 

Mr.  Bates  agreed  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Blair. 
He  would  demand  of  the  enemy  a  disavowal 
or  avowal  of  the  act.  If  he  disavow  it,  then 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  generals  guilty 
of  the  Fort  Pillow  massacre  to  be  dealt  with 
at  your  discretion.  If  he  avow  and  justify  the 
act,  then  instruct  your  commanders  to  cause 
instant  execution  upon  any  and  all  partici- 
pants in  the  massacre,  whether  officers  or  pri- 
vates, who  should  fall  into  their  power.  He 
added : 

I  would  have  no  compact  with  the  enemy  for 
mutual  slaughter ;  no  cartel  of  blood  and  murder ; 
no  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  if  you  murder  one 
of  my  men  I  will  murder  one  of  yours  !  Retaliation 
is  not  mere  justice.  It  is  avowedly  revenge  ;  and  it 
is  wholly  unjustifiable,  in  law  and  conscience,  un- 
less adopted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  punishing  past 
crime  and  of  giving  a  salutary  and  blood-saving 
warning  against  its  repetition. 

Mr.  Usher  also  joined  in  the  opinion  that 
punishment  should  not  be  visited  upon  inno- 
cent persons,  but  he  urged 

that  the  Government  should  set  apart  for  execu- 
tion an  equal  number  of  prisoners  who  since  the 
massacre  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  from  time  to 
time  be,  captured  from  Forrest's  command. 

He  also  urged  another  reason : 

We  are  upon  the  eve  of  an  impending  battle. 
Until  the  result  shall  have  been  known  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  inexpedient  to  take  any  extreme  action  in 
the  premises.  If  favorable  to  our  arms,  we  may  re- 
taliate as  far  as  the  laws  of  war  and  humanity  will 
permit.  If  disastrous  and  extreme  measures  should 
have  been  adopted,  we  may  be  placed  in  a  position 
of  great  embarrassment,  and  forced  to  forego  our 
threatened  purpose  in  order  to  avoid  a  worse  ca- 
lamity. 

It  is  probable  that  this  view  took  a  deep 
hold  upon  the  Cabinet.  Grant  was  about  en- 
tering upon  his  Wilderness  campaign,  and  its 
rapid  succession  of  bloody  conflicts  crowded 
out  of  view  and  consideration  a  topic  so  diffi- 
cult and  so  hazardous  as  wholesale  retalia- 
tion for  the  Fort  Pillow  barbarity,  which,  on 
one  hand,  strict  justice  demanded,  and  winch, 
on  the  other,  enlightened  humanity  forbade. 
In  these  opposing  duties  there  could  be  little 
doubt  as  to  which  the  kind  heart  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  incline.  He  had  long  since  laid 
down  for  himself  a  rule  of  conduct  applicable  to 
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this  class  oi  cases.    In  his  annual  message  of    ing  trains,"  and  "  employed  as  a  pioneer  and 


December  3,  1861,  he  had  declared  : 

In  considering  the  policy  to  be  adopted  for  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection,  1  have  been  anxious  and 
careful  that  the  inevitable  conflict  for  this  purpose 
shall  not  degenerate  into  a  violent  and  remorseless 

revolutionary  struggle. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  the  Fort  Pillow  ques- 
tion vn  as  ever  seriously  renewed  in  the  Cabinet 
or  definitely  concluded  by  the  President. 

The  proceedings  relating  to  retaliation  which 
we  have  thus  tar  sketched  bring  us  back  to 
another  and  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
phase  of  the  general  subject  of  negro  soldiers. 
We  may  here  anticipate  the  course  of  events 
so  far  as  to  say  that  in  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter of  1S64  the  cause  of  the  South  was  already 
lost  and  the  collapse  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment plainly  foreshadowed  to  all  except 
the  leaders,  whose  infatuation  and  wounded 
vanity  made  them  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
and  accept  defeat.  Yet  this  effort  to  avoid 
confession  of  error  in  one  direction  compelled 
them  to  admit  it  in  another.  They  had  seceded 
for  slavery,  had  made  it  the  corner-stone  of 
their  government,  had  anathematized  President 
Lincoln  for  his  decrees  of  emancipation,  had 
pronounced  the  ban  of  outlawry  and  had  pre- 
scribed the  sentence  of  death  against  every 
white  officer  who  might  dare  to  command  negro 
troops;  but  now  in  their  extremity  some  of  them 
proposed  to  throw  consistency  to  the  winds  and 
themselves  commit  the  acts  upon  which  they 
had  invoked  the  reprobation  of  mankind  and 
for  which  they  had  ordained  extreme  punish- 
ment. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  bene- 
fit they  had  derived  from  the  direct  military 
labor  of  the  slave,  especially  in  building  for- 
tifications. They  now  proposed  not  only  to 
put  arms  in  his  hands  and  make  him  a  soldier 
to  fight  in  the  ranks,  but  also,  as  a  final  step, 
to  emancipate  him  for  the  service.  Even  the 
flexible  political  conscience  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
however,  winced  a  little  at  the  bold  abandon- 
ment of  principle  which  this  policy  involved, 
and  in  his  message  of  November  7,  1864,  to 
the  Confederate  Congress  he  argues  the  ques- 
tion with  the  reluctance  of  a  man  preparing 
to  walk  over  live  coals.  We  have  not  space  to 
abridge  hi 3  hair-splitting  arguments  to  justify 
the  South  in  what  they  had  so  vociferously 
denounced  when  done  by  the  North.  The  sum 
of  his  recommendation  is  thatthe  20,000  slaves 
then  employed  in  various  labors  in  the  Con- 
federate army  should  be  increased  to  40,000, 
be  drilled  in  ;!  encamping,  marching,  and  park- 

1  "American  Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  J%4,  p.  697. 

2  Pollard,  "  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,"  pp.  453-4. 

3  Lee  to  Hunter,  Jan.   11,  1865.    (The  Century, 


engineer  laborer."    He  says  : 

I  must  dissent  from  those  who  advise  a  general 
levy  and  arming  of  the  slaves  for  the  duty  of  sol- 
diers. Until  our  white  population  shall  prove  in- 
sufficient for  the  armies  we  require  and  can  afford 
to  keep  in  the  field,  to  employ  as  a  soldier  the  negro, 
who  has  merely  been  trained  to  labor,  and  as  a  la- 
borer,—  the  white  man  accustomed  from  his  youth  to 
the  use  of  firearms, —  would  scarcely  be  deemed  wise 
or  advantageous  by  any  ;  and  this  is  the  question  now 
before  us.  But  should  the  alternative  ever  be  pre- 
sented of  subjugation  or  of  the  employment  of  the 
slave  as  a  soldier,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
what  should  then  be  our  decision.1 

While  he  dwells  on  the  "  improbable  con- 
tingency of  our  need  of  resorting  to  this  ele- 
ment of  resistance,"  he  nevertheless  points  out 
that  the  Confederate  Government  might  buy 
the  slave  from  his  master  and  engage  to  lib- 
erate him  as  a  reward  for  faithful  military 
service. 

Mr.  Davis's  hesitating  and  tentative  recom- 
mendation was  seed  sown  on  barren  ground. 
If  the  dose  was  unpalatable  to  him  it  appears 
to  have  been  yet  more  bitter  to  the  members 
of  the  Confederate  Congress,  who  doubtless 
felt,  as  has  been  pithily  expressed  by  a  Con- 
federate writer,  that  it  was  an  admission  of  the 
inherent  injustice  of  slavery;  that  "if  the  ne- 
gro was  fit  to  be  a  soldier  he  was  not  fit  to  be 
a  slave  " ;  that  the  proposition  "cut  under  the 
traditions  and  theories  of  three  generations  in 
the  South  " ;  and  that  "  by  a  few  strokes  of 
the  pen  the  Confederate  Government  had  sub- 
scribed to  the  main  tenet  of  the  abolition  party 
in  the  North  and  all  its  consequences,  stand- 
ing exposed  and  stultified  before  the  world."  2 
They  debated  the  unwelcome  subject  with 
qualms  and  grimaces  through  November,  De- 
cember, January,  and  most  of  February.  On 
the  nth  of  January  and  again  on  the  18th  of 
February  the  proposal  received  a  notable 
championship  in  letters  from  General  Lee,  in 
which  he  declared  the  measure  of  employing 
negro  soldiers  "  not  only  expedient  but  neces- 
sary," and  recommended  that  the  Confederate 
President  be  empowered  "  to  call  upon  in- 
dividuals or  States  for  such  as  they  are  willing 
to  contribute,  with  the  condition  of  emanci- 
pation to  all  enrolled."3  Even  under  this 
pressure,  however,  the  rebel  lawmakers  could 
not  wholly  conquer  their  repugnance.  Nearly 
six  weeks  more  elapsed,  and  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond was  already  imminent,  when  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1865,4  the  Confederate  Congress 
passed  an  act  upon  the  subject.  The  writer 
already  quoted  sums  up  the  result  as  follows : 

August,  1888),  and  Lee  to  Barksdale,  Feb.   18,  1865 
(McCabe,  "Life  of  Lee,"  p.  574). 

4  Report  of  Provost-Marshal  General  Fry. 
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The  law,  as  finally  enacted,  was  merely  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  receive  into  the  military  service 
such  able-bodied  slaves  as  might  be  patriotically 
tendered  by  their  masters,  to  be  employed  in  what- 
ever capacity  he  might  direct  ;  no  change  to  be 
made  in  the  relation  of  owners  of  slaves,  at  least  so 
far  as  it  appeared  in  the  bill.  The  fruits  of  this 
emasculated  measure  were  two  companies  of  blacks, 
organized  from  some  negro  vagabonds  in  Richmond, 
which  were  allowed  to  give  balls  at  the  Libby  Prison 
and  were  exhibited  in  fine  fresh  uniforms  on  Capi- 
tol Square  as  decoys  to  obtain  sable  recruits.  But 
the  mass  of  their  colored  brethren  looked  on  the 
parade  with  unenvious  eyes,  and  little  boys  exhib- 
ited the  early  prejudices  of  race  by  pelting  the  fine 
uniforms  with  mud.1 


THE  ENROLLMENT  AND  THE  DRAFT. 

The  successive  steps  by  which  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  numbering  some  seventeen 
thousand  men  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugu- 
rated, grew  to  the  vast  aggregate  of  a  million 
soldiers  deserve  a  word  of  notice.  We  can  do 
no  more  than  to  summarize  briefly  the  process, 
referring  those  of  our  readers  who  may  wish 
to  study  the  matter  more  in  detail  to  the  ad- 
mirable historical  statement  of  General  Fry 
appended  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress.  The  first  troops 
mustered  into  the  service  were  the  militia  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  thirty-eight  com- 
panies were  thus  obtained.  On  the  15th  of 
April  was  issued,  under  the  law  of  1803,  the 
President's  proclamation  calling  for  75,000 
troops  for  ninety  days.  Their  work  was  the 
protection  of  the  capital ;  their  service  mainly 
ended  with  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  On  the 
3d  of  May  the  President  issued  a  call  for 
42,000  volunteers  to  serve  three  years,  unless 
sooner  discharged ;  he  increased  at  the  same 
time  the  regular  army  by  eight  regiments,  and 
directed  the  enlistment  of  1 8,000  seamen.  This 
was  done  without  authority  from  Congress,  but 
the  act  was  legalized  when  that  body  came  to- 
gether. The  volunteers  called  for  were  imme- 
diately raised  and  many  more  were  offered ;  but 
the  recruits  for  the  regular  army  came  in  slowly, 
and  the  new  regiments  were  in  fact  never  fully 
organized  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run  the  patriotism 
of  Congress  promptly  rose  to  the  emergency, 
and  within  a  few  days  successive  acts  were 
passed  giving  the  President  authority  to  raise 
an  army  of  a  million  men. 

So  enthusiastic  was  the  response  of  the  people 
in  those  early  days  that  the  chief  embarrassment 
of  the  Government  was  at  first  to  check  and 
repress  the  offers  of  volunteers.  Some  regions 
were  more  liberal  in  their  tenders  of  troops 
than  others;  individuals  and  companies  re- 
jected from  one  State  whose  quota  was  full 
1  Pollard,  "Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,"  p.  456. 


enlisted  from  another;  pious  frauds  were-  : 
ticed  to  get  a  place  under  the  colors.    Much 

confusion  and  annoyance  afterwards  resulted 
from  these  causes.  Under  authority  of  the 
acts  of  Congress  referred  to,  a  foree  of  637,1  26 
men  was  in  the  service  in  the  spring  of  1862. 
This,  it  was  thought,  would  be  adequate  for 
the  work  of  suppressing  the  insurrection  :  the 
expenses  of  the  military  establishment  had  risen 
to  appalling  proportions,  and  the  ill-advised 
resolution  was  taken  of  putting  a  stop  to  volun- 
teer recruiting  on  the  3d  of  April.  As  the  waste 
of  the  armies  went  on  without  corresponding 
successes,  the  error  which  had  been  committed 
was  recognized,  and  recruiting  was  resumed  in 
June ;  but  before  much  progress  was  made,  the 
ill  fortune  of  McClellan2  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
its  unfavorable  effect  on  the  public  mind,  chilled 
and  discouraged  recruitment.  The  necessity 
for  more  troops  was  as  evident  to  the  country 
as  to  the  Government. 

While  General  McClellan  was  on  his  retreat 
to  the  James,  the  governors  of  the  loyal  States 
signed  a  letter  to  the  President  requesting  him 
to  issue  a  call  for  additional  troops,  and  it  was 
in  response  to  this  that  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  his 
call,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1862,  for  300,000  volun- 
teers. The  need  of  troops  continuing  and  be- 
coming more  and  more  pressing,  the  call  for 
300,000  nine  months'  militia  was  issued  on  the 
4th  of  August,  and  in  some  of  the  States  a 
draft  from  the  militia  was  ordered,  the  results 
of  which  were  not  especially  satisfactory.  Only 
about  87,000  of  the  300,000  required  were  re- 
ported as  obtained  in  this  way,  and  this  number 
was  greatly  reduced  by  desertion  before  the 
men  could  be  got  out  of  their  respective  States. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  somewhat  serious  organi- 
zation was  formed  in  several  counties  for  resist- 
ing the  draft.  Governor  Curtin  reported  several 
thousand  recusants  in  arms,  They  would  not 
permit  the  drafted  men  who  were  willing  to  go 
to  their  duty  to  leave  their  homes,  and  even 
forced  them  to  get  out  of  the  railway  trains 
after  they  had  embarked.  By  the  prompt  and 
energetic  action  of  the  State  and  National 
Governments,  working  in  harmony,  this  dis- 
order was  soon  suppressed.  But  there,  as  else- 
where, the  enrollment  was  inefficient  and  the 
results  entirely  inadequate. 

Early  in  the  year  1863  it  became  evident 
that  the  armies  necessary  for  an  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  war  could  not  be  filled  by  volun- 
teering, nor  by  State  action  alone,  and  a  bill 
for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  national  forces 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  and  at  once  gave  rise  in  that 
body  to  a  hot  discussion.  It  was  attacked  by 
the  Democratic  senators,  who  were  mostly 
from  the  border  States,  with  the  greatest  en- 
2  Report  of  Provost-Marshal  General,  Part  I.,  p.  9. 
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ergy  and  tooling.  They  contended  that  it  was 
in  direct  violation  o\  the  Constitution,  and,  if 
passed,  would  bo  subversive  of  the  liberties  of 
the  country.  They  wore  joined  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Douglas  as 
senator  from  Illinois,  and  who  warned  his 
colleagues  that  they  wore  plunging  the  country 
into  civil  war.1  The  bill  was  principally  de- 
fended by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  and 
Mr.  Collamer  of  Vermont,  the  former  laying 
most  stress  upon  the  necessities  of  the  country, 
and  the  latter  characteristically  advocating  the 
measure  on  legal  and  constitutional  grounds. 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  came  up  in  the 
House  on  the  23d  of  February.  Mr.  Olin,  who 
had  charge  of  it,  announced  at  the  beginning, 
witli  a  somewhat  crude  candor,  that  he  pro- 
posed to  permit  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
bill  for  a  reasonable  time  and  then  to  demand 
a  vote  upon  it.  He  was  not  willing  to  hazard 
the  loss  of  a  bill  he  deemed  so  important  by 
opening  it  to  propositions  for  amendment. 
But  in  spite  of  this  warning,  perhaps  by  reason 
of  it,  an  animated  discussion  at  once  sprung 
up  and  many  amendments  were  offered,  some 
in  good  faith,  and  some  with  the  purpose  of 
nullifying  the  bill.  The  measure  was  attacked 
with  great  violence.  The  object  and  purpose  of 
the  President  was  proclaimed  by  Democratic 
members  to  be  the  establishment  of  an  irrespon- 
sible despotism,  and  the  destruction  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  was  prophesied  as  certain  in 
case  the  bill  should  pass.  There  was  a  great 
difference  of  tone  between  the  opponents  and 
the  supporters  of  the  Administration;  the  latter, 
confident  in  their  strength,  were  far  more  mod- 
erate in  their  expressions  than  the  former,  but 
there  were  reproaches  and  recriminations  on 
both  sides.  Democrats,  like  Mr.  Cox  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Biddle  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Messrs.  Mal- 
lory  and  Wickliffe  of  Kentucky,  claimed  that 
the  antislavery  measures  of  the  Administration 
were  the  sole  cause  of  military  failure,  and  that 
if  the  President  would  return  to  constitutional 
ways  the  armies  would  soon  be  filled  by  vol- 
unteering ;  to  which  the  Republicans  answered 
that  the  cessation  of  volunteering  was  due  to 
the  treasonable  speech  and  conduct  of  the  op- 
position. Some  unimportant  amendments  were 
attached  to  the  bill,  which  was  sent  back  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence,  and  after  another  de- 
bate, scarcely  less  passionate  than  the  first,  the 
amendments  of  the  House  were  adopted,  and 
the  measure  became  a  law  by  the  approval 
of  the  President,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1863.  It 
was  the  first  law  enacted  by  Congress  by  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  authorities  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  appealed  directly  to  the  nation  to 
create  large  armies.  The  act  declared  that,  with 
1  "Congressional  Globe,"  Feb.  4,  1863,  p.  709. 


certain  exceptions  especially  set  forth,  all 
able-bodied  male  citizens,  and  persons  of  for- 
eign birth  who  had  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45, 
should  constitute  the  national  forces,  and  em- 
powered the  President  to  call  them  forth  by 
draft.  All  were  to  be  called  out  if  necessary  : 
the  first  call  was  actually  for  one-fifth,  but  that 
was  a  measure  of  expediency.  The  act  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  or  detail,  by  the 
President,  of  a  Provost- Marshal  General,  who 
was  to  be  the  head  of  a  bureau  in  the  War 
Department,  and  for  dividing  the  States  into 
districts  coinciding  with  those  for  the  election 
of  congressmen.  The  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Territories  formed  additional  districts.  A 
provost-marshal  was  authorized  for  each  of 
these  districts,  with  whom  were  associated  a 
commissioner  and  a  surgeon.  The  board  thus 
formed  was  required  to  divide  its  district  into 
as  many  subdistricts  as  might  be  found  neces- 
sary, to  appoint  an  enrolling  officer  for  each,  and 
to  make  an  enrollment  immediately.  Colonel 
James  B.  Fry,  an  assistant  adjutant-general 
of  the  army,  who  had  formerly  been  chief-of- 
stafT  to  General  Buell,  and  who  was  not  only 
an  accomplished  soldier  but  an  executive  offi- 
cer of  extraordinary  tact,  ability,  and  industry, 
was  made  Provost-Marshal  General.  Officers 
of  the  army,  selected  for  their  administrative 
capacity,  were  appointed  provost-marshals  for 
the  several  States.  The  enrollment  began  the 
latter  part  of  May,  and  was  pushed  forward 
with  great  energy,  except  in  the  border  States, 
where  some  difficulty  was  found  in  selecting  the 
proper  boards  of  enrollment.  While  there  was 
more  or  less  opposition,  General  Fry  says  : 

It  could  not  be  said  to  be  serious.  Some  of  the 
officers  were  maltreated,  and  one  or  two  assassinated, 
but  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  civil  author- 
ities, aided  when  necessary  by  military  patrols,  se- 
cured the  arrest  of  guilty  parties  and  checked  these 
outrages. 

Those  who  attempted  to  obstruct  enrollment 
officers  were  promptly  punished,  and  orders 
from  the  War  Department  gave  a  clear  defi- 
nition of  what  constituted  impediments  to  the 
drafts.  Not  only  the  assaulting  or  obstructing 
of  officers  was  cause  for  punishment,  but  even 
standing  mute  and  the  giving  of  false  names 
subjected  the  offender  to  summary  arrest. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  of  enrolling  all 
citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  of  drafting 
from  these  the  numbers  required  for  military 
service,  and  of  arresting  deserters  and  return- 
ing them  to  the  army,  the  Provost-Marshal 
General  was  also  charged  with  the  entire  work 
of  recruiting  volunteers.  This  insured  harmony 
and  systematic  action  in  the  two  methods  of 
raising  troops,  and  the  work  was  carried  on 
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with  constantly  increasing  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess. A  comparatively  small  number  of  men 
was  obtained  strictly  by  the  draft,  but  the 
draft  powerfully  stimulated  enlistments,  and 
the  money  obtained  by  commutation  furnished 
an  ample  fund  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  bu- 
reaus of  recruitment.  Improvements  in  the  law 
and  the  modes  of  executing  it  were  constantly 
made,  until  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  system 
was  probably  as  perfect  as  human  ingenuity 
could  make  it  under  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  American  life.  The  result  proved  the  vast 
military  resources  of  the  nation.  In  April,  1865, 
with  a  million  soldiers  in  the  field,  the  enroll- 
ment showed  that  the  national  forces  not  called 
out  consisted  of  2,245,000  more.  We  need  not 
cumber  these  pages  with  the  figures  of  the  suc- 
cessive calls  and  their  results;  we  quote  the 
aggregates  from  General  Fry's  final  report  (p. 
46).  The  quotas  charged  against  the  States, 
under  all  calls  made  by  the  President  during 
the  four  years  from  the  15th  of  April,  1861, 
when  his  first  proclamation  echoed  the  guns 
at  Sumter,  to  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  when 
Lincoln  died  and  recruiting  ceased,  amounted 
to  2,759,049,  the  terms  of  service  varying  from 
three  months  to  three  years.  The  aggregate 
number  of  men  credited  on  the  several  calls, 
and  put  into  service  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
marines,  was  2,690,401.  This  left  a  deficiency 
of  68,648,  which  would  have  been  readily  filled 
if  the  war  had  not  closed.  In  addition  to  these 
some  70,000  "  emergency  men  "  were  from 
first  to  last  called  into  service.1 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  an  infinite 
variety  of  questions  arose  as  to  the  quotas  and 
the  credits  of  the  several  States,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  overwhelmed  by  complaints  and 
reclamations  from  various  governors  in  the 
North.  Even  the  most  loyal  supporters  of  the 
Administration  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut- 


most to  have  the  demands  upon  them  reduced 
and  their  credits  for  troops  furnished  raised 
to  the  highest  possible  figure;  while  in  ' 
States  which  were  politically  under  the  control 
of  the  opposition  these  natural  importunities 
were  aggravated  by  what  seemed  a  deliberate 
intention  to  frustrate  so  far  as  possible  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  fill  its  depleted 
armies.2  The  most  serious  controversy  that 
arose  during  the  progress  of  the  enrollment  was 
that  begun  and  carried  on  by  Governor  Sey- 
mour of  New  York. 

So  long  as  the  administration  of  Governor  E. 
D.  Morgan  lasted,  the  Government  received 
most  zealous  and  efficient  support  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  true  that  at  the  close 
of  Governor  Morgan's  term,  the  last  day  of 
1862,  the  Adjutant-General  reported  the  State- 
deficient  some  28,000  men  in  volunteers  under 
the  various  calls  of  the  Government,  18,000  of 
which  deficiency  belonged  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  But  in  spite  of  this  deficiency  there  had 
never  been  any  lack  of  cordial  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  State  government  with  that  of 
the  nation.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  how- 
ever, in  the  period  of  doubt  and  discourage- 
ment which  generally  prevailed  throughout  the 
Union,  General  Wadsworth,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  governor,  had  been  defeated  after 
a  most  acrimonious  contest  by  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, then,  and  until  his  death,  the  most  hon- 
ored and  prominent  Democratic  politician  of 
the  State.  He  came  into  power  upon  a  plat- 
form denouncing  almost  every  measure  which 
the  Government  had  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion ;  and  upon 
his  inauguration,  on  the  first  day  of  1863,  he 
clearly  intimated  that  his  principal  duty  would 
be  "to  maintain  and  defend  the  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  of  his  State." 

The  President,  anxious  to  work  in  harmony 


1  The  following  details  of  the  several  calls  and  their 
results  are  taken  from  the  report  made  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  session  of  1865-66: 

Number  Term  of 
of  Men.  Service. 
Call  of  April  15,  1861,  for  75,000  men,  pro- 
duced          98,235  3months 

(      2,715  6months 

Calls  of  May  3,   July  22  and  25,   1861,   for  J       9,056  1  year 

500,000 ]     30,952  2  years 

[657,863  3  years 

Call  of  July  2,  1862,  for  500,000  419,627  3  years 

Call  of  August  4,  1862,  for  300,000 86,960  9  months 

Proclamation   of  June  15,    1863,  for  militia 

(100,000) 16,361  6months 

Calls  of  October  15,  1863,  and  February  1, 

1864,  for  500,000 374,807  3  years 

Call  of  March  14,  1864,  for  200,000 284,021  3  years 

Militia  mustered  in  the  spring  of  1864 83,612  ioodays 

("149,356  i&2yrs. 

Call  of  July  18,  1864,  for  500,000 ■?  234,798  3years 

{         72 8  4 years 

(  151,105  1  year 

Call  of  December  19,  1864,  for  300,000 {      5,076    2years 

y>        t>         j     >  I     48,065    3  years 

{         312    4  years 
The  aggregate  shows  a  great  many  more  soldiers  than 


ever  served,  as  a  large  number  enlisted  more  than  once. 
Veteran  volunteers  to  the  number  of  150,000  reenlisted 
in  1863-64.  Deserters  and  bounty-jumpers  must  also 
be  deducted. 

2  Though  the  President  knew  that  fairness  and  ac- 
curacy prevailed  in  the  demands  made  upon  the  differ- 
ent localities  for  their  proportion  of  troops,  he  was  so 
much  embarrassed  by  complaints  that  he  found  it  nec- 
essary at  last  to  constitute  aboard,  consisting  of  Attor- 
ney-General Speed,  General  Delafield,  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, and  Colonel  Foster,  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
to  examine  into  the  proper  quotas  and  credits,  and  to 
report  errors  if  they  found  any  therein,  and  he  an- 
nounced in  the  order  constituting  the  board  that  its 
determination  should  be  final  and  conclusive.  The 
board  went  carefully  over  the  whole  subject,  explained 
the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  Provost-Marshal 
General,  and  said,  "  The  rule  is  in  conformity  to  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  Congress  and  is  just  and 
equitable ;  we  have  carefully  examined  and  proved  the 
work  done  under  this  rule  by  the  Provost-Marshal 
General  and  find  it  has  been  done  with  fairness."  This 
report  was  formally  approved  by  the  President. 
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with  the  governors  of  all  the  loyal  States,  and 
especially  desirous  on  public  grounds  to  secure 
the  cordial  cooperation  in  war  matters  of  the 
State  administration  in  New  York,  had  written 
to  Mr.  Seymour  soon  after  his  inauguration  as 
governor,  inviting  his  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. 

You  and  I  [he  said]  are  substantially  strangers, 
and  1  write  this  chiefly  that  we  may  become  better 
acquainted.  I.  for  the  time  being,  am  at  the  head  of 
a  nation  which  is  in  great  peril,  and  you  are  at  the 
head  oi  the  greatest  State  of  that  nation.  As  to 
maintaining  the  nation's  life  and  integrity,  I  assume 
and  believe  there  cannot  be  a  difference  of  purpose 
between  you  and  me.  If  we  should  differ  as  to  the 
means  it  is  important  that  such  difference  should 
be  as  small  as  possible  ;  that  it  should  not  be  en- 
hanced by  unjust  suspicions  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  In  the  performance  of  my  duty  the  coopera- 
tion of  your  State,  as  that  of  others,  is  needed  — 
in  fact,  is  indispensable.  This  alone  is  sufficient 
reason  why  I  should  wish  to  be  at  a  good  under- 
standing with  you.  Please  write  me  at  least  as  long 
a  letter  as  this,  of  course  saying  in  it  just  what 
you  think  fit.1 

The  governor  waited  three  weeks  and  then 
made  a  cold  and  guarded  reply,  retaining  in 
this  private  communication  the  attitude  of  re- 
serve and  distrust  he  had  publicly  assumed. 

I  have  delayed  [he  said]  answering  your  letter  for 
some  days  with  a  view  of  preparing  a  paper  in  which 
I  wished  to  state  clearly  the  aspect  of  public  affairs 
from  the  standpoint  I  occupy.  I  do  not  claim  any 
superior  wisdom,  but  I  am  confident  the  opinions 
I  hold  are  entertained  by  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Northern  States.  I  have  been  pre- 
vented from  giving  my  views  in  the  manner  I  in- 
tended by  a  pressure  of  official  duties,  which  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  legislative  session  of  this  State 
confines  me  to  the  executive  chamber  until  each 
midnight. 

After  the  adjournment,  which  will  soon  take  place, 
I  will  give  you  without  reserve  my  opinion  and  pur- 
pose with  regard  to  the  condition  of  our  unhappy 
country.  In  the  meanwhile  I  assure  you  that  no 
political  resentments  or  no  personal  objects  will  turn 
me  nside  from  the  pathway  I  have  marked  out  for  my- 
self. I  intend  to  show  to  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  a  due  deference  and 
re  p  ct,  and  to  yield  them  a  just  and  generous  sup- 
port in  all  measures  they  may  adopt  within  the 
scope  of  their  constitutional  powers.  For  the  preser- 
vation of  this  Union  I  am  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice of  interest,  passion,  or  prejudice.2 

This  closed  the  personal  correspondence 
between  them.  The  governor  never  wrote  the 
promised  letter;  he  did  not  desire  to  commit 
himself  to  any  friendly  relations  with  the  Presi- 
dent. With  the  narrowness  of  a  bitterly  preju- 
diced mind  he  had  given  an  interpretation  to 


the  President's  cordial  overture  as  false  as  it 
was  unfavorable.  In  an  article,3  published  with 
his  sanction  many  years  afterwards,  he  is  rep- 
resented as  expressing  his  conviction  that  at 
the  time  of  this  correspondence  there  was  a 
conspiracy  of  prominent  Republicans  to  force 
Lincoln  out  of  the  White  House;  that  the 
President  was  aware  of  it,  and  that  this  was 
"  the  cause  of  the  anxiety  which  he  displayed 
to  be  on  intimate  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Sey- 
mour." There  could  be  no  intimate  under- 
standing between  two  such  men.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln could  no  more  comprehend  the  partisan 
bitterness  and  suspicion  which  lay  at  the  basis 
of  Mr.  Seymour's  character  than  the  latter 
could  appreciate  the  motives  which  induced 
Lincoln  to  seek  his  cordial  cooperation  in  pub- 
lic work  for  the  general  welfare.  He  gave  the 
same  base  interpretation  to  a  complimentary 
message  which  Stanton  sent  him  in  June, 
1863,  thanking  him  for  the  energy  with  which 
he  had  sent  forward  troops  for  the  defense  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  when,  a  year  later,  Stanton 
invited  him  to  Washington  for  a  consultation,3 
he  refused  either  to  go  or  to  reply  to  the  invi- 
tation. 

Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  is  quoted  as  saying  in 
his  later  years  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  Seymour's 
election  and  before  his  inauguration,  author- 
ized Mr.  Weed  to  say  to  him  that  holding  his 
position  he  could  wheel  the  Democratic  party 
into  line  and  put  down  the  rebellion ;  and  that 
if  he  would  render  this  great  service  to  the 
country  Mr.  Lincoln  would  cheerfully  make 
way  for  him  as  his  successor.4  Mr.  Weed  says 
he  made  this  suggestion  to  Seymour ;  but  that 
he  preferred  to  administer  his  office  as  an  ir- 
reconcilable and  conscientious  partisan.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Weed,  as  is  customary  with 
elderly  men,  exaggerated  the  defmiteness  of  the 
proposition ;  but  these  letters  show  how  anx- 
ious Lincoln  was  that  Seymour  should  give 
a  loyal  support  to  the  Government,  and  in  how 
friendly  and  self-effacing  a  spirit  he  would  have 
met  him. 

In  what  must  be  said  in  regard  to  the  con- 
troversy in  which  Governor  Seymour  soon 
found  himself  engaged  with  the  National  Gov- 
ernment there  is  no  question  of  his  personal 
integrity  or  his  patriotism.  He  doubtless  con- 
sidered that  he  was  only  doing  his  duty  to  his 
State  and  his  party  in  opposing  almost  every 
specific  act  of  the  National  Government.  The 
key  to  all  his  actions  in  respect  to  the  draft  is 
to  be  found  in  his  own  words  :  "  It  is  believed," ' 
he  said,  "  by  at  least  one-half  of  the  people  of 
the  loyal  States  that  the  conscription  act  is  in 
itself  a  violation  of  the  supreme  constitutional 


1  Lincoln  to  Seymour,  March  23,  1863.    MS. 

2  Seymour  to  Lincoln,  April  14,  1863.   MS. 


3  "  New  York  Times,"  Aug.  18,  1879. 

4  Memoir  by  T.  W.  Barnes,  p.  428. 
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law."  l  This  belief  he  heartily  shared,  and  no 
moral  blame  attaches  to  him  for  trying  to  give 
it  effect  in  his  official  action.  His  conduct  led 
to  disastrous  results;  his  views  of  government 
were  shown  to  be  mistaken  and  unsound.  The 
nation  went  on  its  triumphant  way  over  all  the 
obstacles  interposed  by  him  and  those  who  be- 
lieved with  him,  and  during  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury which  elapsed  before  his  death  his  chief 
concern  was  to  throw  upon  the  Government 
the  blame  of  his  own  factious  proceedings.  He 
constantly  accused  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  of  an  unfair  and  partisan  execution  of 
the  law,  which  he  regarded  in  itself  as  uncon- 
stitutional. He  assumed  that  because  the  en- 
rollment of  the  arms-bearing  population  of  New 
York  City,  which  had  given  a  majority  for  him, 
showed  an  excess  over  the  enrollment  in  the 
rural  districts,  which  had  given  a  large  ma- 
jority for  Wadsworth,  the  city  was  to  be  pun- 
ished for  being  Democratic  and  the  country 
rewarded  for  being  Republican ;  to  which  the 
most  natural  reply  was  that  the  volunteering 
had  been  far  more  active  in  the  Republican 
districts  than  it  had  been  in  the  Democratic. 
He  attacked  all  the  proceedings  of  the  pro- 
vost-marshals. He  accused  them  of  neglect 
and  contumacy  towards  himself.  All  these 
accusations  were  wholly  unfounded.  General 
Fry  was  a  man  as  nearly  without  politics  as  a 
patriotic  American  can  be.  He  came  of  a 
distinguished  Democratic  family,  and  during 
a  life  passed  in  the  military  service  his  only 
preoccupation  had  been  the  punctual  fulfill- 
ment of  every  duty  confided  to  him.  The  dis- 
trict provost-marshals  for  the  city  of  New  York 
were  selected  with  especial  care  from  those 
recommended  by  citizens  of  the  highest  char- 
acter in  the  place.  Three  provost-marshal 
generals  were  appointed  for  New  York,  and 
great  pains  were  taken  to  choose  "  those  who 
would  be  likely  to  secure  the  favor  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  authorities  and  the  people  of  New 
York." 2  They  were  Major  Townsend,  Colonel 
Nugent,  and  Major  Diven.  Nugent  and  Diven 
were  war  Democrats,  and  the  last "  an  intimate 
acquaintance  and  personal  friend  of  Governor 
Seymour."  Townsend  was  a  well-known  resi- 
dent of  Albany.  They  were  specially  charged 
to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the 

1  The  attacks  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  en- 
rollment act  were  mainly  political.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  have  it  declared  invalid  by  the  courts, 
but  these  were  generally  unsuccessful.  In  the  United 
States  circuit  courts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  two 
important  decisions  were  rendered,  the  one  by  Judge 
Cadwalader  and  the  other  by  Judge  Treat  (Judge  Davis 
concurring),  affirming  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 
Only  one  important  decision  in  the  contrary  sense  was 
obtained,  and  that  was  in  the  supreme  court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Chief-Justice  Lowrie  and  Justices  Woodward 
and  Thompson  concurring  in  the  decision  that  the 
law  was  unconstitutional,  Justices  Strong  and  Read 


Governor,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  his 
views  and  wishes,  and  to  give  them  due  weight 
in  determining  the  best  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  to  endeavor,  by  all  means  in 
their  power,  to  secure  for  the  execution  of  the 
enrollment  act  the  aid  and  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  Governor,  the  State  officers,  and  the  peo- 
ple. A  letter  was  at  the  same  time  written  to  the 
Governor  by  the  Provost- Marshal  General  com- 
mending these  officers  to  him  and  asking  for 
them  his  cooperation.  A  similar  letter  was  sent 
to  the  mayor  of  New  York  City.  The  Gov- 
ernment exhausted  all  its  powers  in  endeavor- 
ing to  commend  the  enrollment  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  State. 
"  But  Governor  Seymour,"  says  General  Pry, 
"  gave  no  assistance  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment officers  engaged  in  the  enrollment 
could  learn,  he  gave  the  subject  no  attention." 
Without  the  aid  or  countenance  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  face  of  his  quiet  hostility,  the  enroll- 
ment was  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  work  was  impeded  by  numerous  and  im- 
portant obstacles ;  the  large  floating  popula- 
tion of  the  city  threw  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  enrollment;  opposition  was  encoun- 
tered in  almost  every  house  that  the  enrolling 
officers  entered.  Where  artifice  did  not  succeed 
violence  was  sometimes  attempted.  In  some 
places  organized  bodies  of  men  opposed  the 
enrollment,  in  others  secret  societies  waged  a 
furtive  warfare  against  the  officers.  But  in  spite 
of  all  these  drawbacks  the  enrollment  was  made 
with  remarkable  fairness  and  substantial  suc- 
cess. It  was  no  more  imperfect  than  was  in- 
evitable, and  the  draft  which  followed  it  was 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  neutralize  to 
a  great  extent  the  irregularities  and  hardship 
that  might  have  resulted  from  the  errors  it  con- 
tained.3 The  enrollment  having  been  com- 
pleted, orders  for  the  draft  in  the  State  of  New 
York  were  issued  on  the  ist  of  July.  At  that 
date  drafting  had  been  going  on  for  some  time 
in  New  England.  Colonel  Nugent  was  left  at 
liberty,  if  thought  expedient,  to  execute  the 
draft  in  New  York  City  by  districts,  and  in  one 
or  more  at  a  given  time,  rather  than  all  at  once, 
throughout  the  city.  Governor  Seymour  was 
notified  in  almost  daily  letters,  from  the  ist  to 
the  13th  of  July,  of  the  drafts  which  had  been 

dissenting.  This  decision  was  afterwards  reversed. 
Chief-Justice  Lowrie  was  a  candidate  for  reelection 
and  Justice  Woodward  ran  for  governor  the  next  year. 
The  main  issue  in  the  canvass  was  this  decision.  They 
were  both  defeated  by  large  majorities,  A.  G.  Curtin 
being  reelected  governor,  and  Daniel  Agnew  taking 
the  place  of  Lowrie  on  the  bench.  The  court,  thus  re- 
constituted, reversed  the  former  decision,  Woodward 
and  Thompson  dissenting. 

2  General  J.  B.  Fry,  "  Xew  York  and  the  Conscrip- 
tion of  1S63." 

3  Official  Report  of  Provost-Marshal  General. 
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ordered  in  the  several  districts.  The  Provost- 
Marshal  General  begged  him  to  do  all  in  his 

power  to  enable  the  officers  to  complete  the 
drafts  promptly,  effectually,  fairly,  and  success- 
fully.1 He  paid  no  attention  to  these  requests 
further  than  to  send  his  adjutant-general  to 
Washington  on  the  i  ith  of  July  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  the  suspension  of  the  draft.  But  while 
this  officer  was  away  upon  his  mission  the 
evil  passions  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  low- 
est  class  of  Democrats  in  New  York  City  by 
the  denunciations  of  the  enrollment  act  and 
of  the  legally  constituted  authorities  who  were 
endeavoring  to  enforce  it,  broke  out  in  the 
most  terrible  riot  which  this  Western  Continent 
has  ever  witnessed. 

The  state  of  popular  distrust  and  excitement 
which  naturally  arose  from  the  discussion  of 
the  enrollment  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
vehement  utterances  of  the  more  violent  Dem- 
ocratic politicians  and  newspapers.  Governor 
Seymour,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  Fourth 
of  Jul}',  which  was  filled  with  denunciations 
of  the  party  in  power,  said : 

The  Democratic  organization  look  upon  this  Ad- 
ministration as  hostile  to  their  rights  and  liberties; 
they  look  upon  their  opponents  as  men  who  would 
do  them  wrong  in  regard  to  their  most  sacred  fran- 
chises. 

The  "  Journal  of  Commerce  "  accused  the 
Administration  of  prolonging  the  war  for  its 
own  purposes,  and  added,  "Such  men  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  murderers."  "  The 
World,"  denouncing  "  the  weak  and  reckless 
men  who  temporarily  administer  the  Federal 
Government,"  attacked  especially  the  enroll- 
ment bill  as  an  illegal  and  despotic  measure. 
The  "  Daily  News,"  which  reached  a  larger 
number  of  the  masses  of  New  York  than  any 
other  journal,  quoted  Governor  Seymour  as 
saying  that  neither  the  President  nor  Congress, 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  authorities,  had 
the  right  to  force  a  single  individual  against  his 
will ,;  to  take  part  in  the  ungodly  conflict  which 
is  distracting  the  land."  It  condemned  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  draft  was  being  executed  as 
"  an  outrage  on  all  decency  and  fairness,"  the 
'  t  of  it  being  to  "  kill  off  Democrats  and 
stuff  the  ballot-boxes  with  bogus  soldier  votes." 
Incendiary  hand-bills  in  the  same  sense  were 
distributed  through  the  northern  districts  of 

1  Genera]  J.  B.  Fry,  "  New  York  and  the  Conscrip- 
tion of  1863." 

2  "American  Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  1863,  p.  811. 

'■'>  General  Fry,  in  his  valuable  treatise,  ""Sew  York 
and  the  Conscription  of  1^63,"  gives  the  following  as 
reasons  why  no  large  military  force  was  assembled  to 
preserve  the  public  peace  in  New  York :  "On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  first  draft  these  questions  were  carefully 
weighed  by  the  President  and  the  War  Department. 
The  conclusions  were  that  no  exception  in  the  applica- 


ble city,  thickly  populated  with  laboring  men 
of  foreign  birth. 

Although  there  had  been  for  several  days 
mutterings  of  discontent  in  the  streets  and  even 
threats  uttered  against  the  enrolling  officers, 
these  demonstrations  had  been  mostly  confined 
to  the  drinking-saloons,  and  no  apprehensions 
of  popular  tumult  were  entertained.  Even  on 
Saturday  morning,  the  nth  of  July,  when  the 
draft  was  to  begin  at  the  corner  of  Forty-third 
street  and  Third  Avenue,  there  was  no  symptom 
of  disturbance.  The  day  passed  pleasantly  away, 
the  draft  was  carried  on  regularly  and  good- 
humoredly,  and  at  night  the  superintendent  of 
police,  as  he  left  the  office,  said  "  the  Rubicon 
was  passed  and  all  would  go  well."  2  But  the 
next  day,  being  Sunday,  afforded  leisure  for 
the  ferment  of  suspicion  and  anger.  Every 
foreigner  who  was  drafted  became  a  center  of 
sympathy  and  excitement.  There  were  secret 
meetings  in  many  places  on  Sunday  night,  and 
on  the  next  morning  parties  of  men  went  from 
shop  to  shop  compelling  workmen  to  join  them 
and  swell  the  processions  which  were  moving 
to  the  offices  of  the  enrollment  board.  The 
commissioner  proceeded  quietly  with  his  work, 
the  wheel  was  beginning  to  turn,  a  few  names 
were  called  and  recorded,  when  suddenly  a 
large  paving-stone  came  crashing  through  the 
window  and  landed  upon  the  reporters'  table, 
shivering  the  inkstands  and  knocking  over 
one  or  two  bystanders ;  and  with  hardly  a  mo- 
ment's interval  a  volley  of  stones  flew  through 
the  windows,  putting  a  stop  to  the  proceed- 
ings. The  crowd,  kindled  into  fury  by  its 
own  act,  speedily  became  a  howling  mob;  the 
rioters  burst  through  the  doors  and  windows, 
smashed  the  furniture  of  the  office  into  splinters, 
sprinkled  camphene  upon  the  floor,  and  set 
the  building  on  fire.  When  the  fire  depart- 
ment arrived  they  found  the  mob  in  possession 
of  the  hydrants,  and  the  building  was  soon  re- 
duced to  ashes.  This  furious  outburst  took  the 
authorities  completely  by  surprise.3  The  most 
trustworthy  portion  of  the  organized  militia  had 
been  ordered  to  Pennsylvania  to  resist  the  inva- 
sion of  General  Lee.  There  was  only  a  handful 
of  troops  in  the  harbor,  and  the  mob,  having 
possession  of  the  street  railways,  prevented  for 
a  time  the  rapid  concentration  of  these,  while 
the  police,  who  were  admirable  in  organization 
and  efficiency,  being  at  the  time  under  Repub- 

tion  of  the  law  should  be  made  in  New  York,  that  no 
presumption  that  the  State  or  city  authorities  would 
fail  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  should  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a  Federal  military  force  ought  not  to  be 
assembled  in  New  York  City  on  the  mere  assumption 
that  a  law  of  the  United  States  would  be  violently  and 
extensively  resisted,  and  that  if  it  were  thought  best  to 
assemble  such  a  force  there  was  none  to  be  had  with- 
out losing  campaigns  then  going  on  or  battles  then 
impending." 
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lican  control,1  were  of  course  inadequate,  during 
the  first  hours  of  the  outbreak,  to  deal  with  an 
army  of  excited  and  ignorant  men,  recruited  in 
an  instant  from  hundreds  of  workshops  and 
excited  by  drink  and  passionate  declamation. 
The  agitation  and  disorder  spread  so  rapidly 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  city  was  in  a  few 
hours  in  full  possession  of  the  maddened  crowd, 
the  majority  of  them  filled  with  that  aimless 
thirst  for  destruction  which  rises  so  naturally 
in  a  mob  when  the  restraints  of  order  are  with- 
drawn. They  were  led  by  wild  zealots,  excited 
by  political  hates  and  fears,  or  by  common 
thieves,  who  found  in  the  tumult  their  oppor- 
tunity for  plunder.  By  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  body  of  rioters  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city  numbered  several  thousand.  Their 
first  fury  was  naturally  directed  against  the  en- 
rolling offices.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
building  in  the  Ninth  District  they  attacked 
the  block  of  stores  in  which  the  enrolling  office 
of  the  Eighth  District  stood.2  The  adjoining 
shops  were  filled  with  jewelry  and  other 
costly  goods,  and  were  speedily  swept  clean 
by  the  thievish  hands  of  the  rioters,  and  then 
set  on  fire ;  here,  as  before,  the  firemen  were 
not  permitted  to  play  on  the  flames.  But  the 
political  animus  of  the  mob  was  shown  most 
clearly  by  the  brutal  and  cowardly  outrages 
inflicted  upon  negroes.  They  dashed  with  the 
merriment  of  fiends  at  every  colored  face  they 
saw,  taking  special  delight  in  the  maiming  and 
murdering  of  women  and  children.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  13th  the  mob  made  a  rush 
for  the  fine  building  of  the  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum.3  This  estimable  charity  was  founded 
and  carried  on  by  a  society  of  kind-hearted 
ladies ;  it  gave  not  only  shelter  but  instruction 
and  Christian  training  to  several  hundred  col- 
ored orphans.  A  force  of  policemen  was  hastily 
gathered  together,  but  could  defend  the  asylum 
for  a  few  minutes  only,  giving  time  for  most 
of  the  inmates  to  escape.  The  policemen  were 
then  disabled  by  the  brutal  mob,  who  rushed 
into  the  building,  stealing  everything  which 
was  portable,  and  setting  the  house  on  fire. 
They  burned  the  residences  of  several  Gov- 
ernment officers,  and  a  large  hotel  which  refused 
them  liquor. 

For  three  days  these  horrible  scenes  of  un- 
chained fury  and  hatred  lasted.  An  attack 
upon  the  "  New  York  Tribune  "  office  was  a 
further  evidence  of  the  political  passion  of  the 

1  Several  years  afterwards  Governor  Seymour  said : 
"  The  draft  riots  of  1863  were  put  down  mainly  by  the 
energy,  boldness,  and  skill  of  the  police  department. 
In  saying  this  I  am  certainly  not  influenced  by  preju- 
dice, for  the  force  was  politically  and  in  some  degree 
personally  unfriendly  to  myself." 

2  Broadway,  near  Twenty-eighth  street. 

3  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-fourth  street. 

4  Trial  of  J.  H.  Whittier,  Aug.  12,  1863. 


mob,4  headed  at  this  point  by  a  lame  ie 
sionist  barber  who  had  just  before  been  heard 
to  express  the  hope  that  he  "  might  soon  shave 
Jeff.  Davis  in  New  York,"  and  who  led  on  the 
rioters  with  loud  cheers  for  General  McClel- 
lan;  but  after  dismantling  the  counting-room 
they  were  attacked  and  driven  away  by  the 
police.  From  beginning  to  end  they  showed 
little  courage;  they  were  composed,  in  great 
number,  of  the  most  degraded  class  of  for- 
eigners, and  as  a  rule  they  made  no  stand  when 
attacked  in  any  number  by  either  the  police  or 
the  military.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule- 
was  in  the  case  of  a  squad  of  marines  who  fool- 
ishly fired  into  the  air  when  confronting  the 
rioters.  Colonel  O'Brien,  having  sprained  hi- 
ankle  while  gallantly  resisting  the  mob,  stepped 
into  a  drug  store  for  assistance  while  his  detach- 
ment passed  on.  The  druggist,  fearing  the  riot- 
ers, begged  O'Brien  to  leave  his  shop,  and  the 
brave  soldier  went  out  among  the  howling  mob. 
In  a  moment  they  were  upon  him  and  beat  and 
trampled  him  into  unconsciousness.  For  sev- 
eral hours  the  savages  dragged  the  still  breath- 
ing body  of  their  own  countryman  up  and  down 
the  streets,  inflicting  every  indignity  upon  his 
helpless  form,  and  then,  shouting  and  yelling, 
conveyed  him  to  his  own  door.  There  a  cou- 
rageous priest  sought  to  subdue  their  savagery 
by  reading  the  last  offices  for  the  dying  over 
the  unfortunate  officer;  then  the  climax  of  horror 
was  reached  by  the  brutal  ruffians  jostling  the 
priest  aside  and  closing  the  ceremonies  by  dan- 
cing upon  the  corpse.  But  a  squad  of  fifty  regu- 
lars was  able  to  work  its  will  against  thousands 
of  them.  The  city  government,  the  trusty  and 
courageous  police  force,  and  the  troops  in  the 
harbor  at  last  came  into  harmonious  action 
and  gradually  established  order  throughout  the 
city. 

The  State  government  was  of  little  avail 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  disturbance. 
Governor  Seymour,  having  done  all  he  could 
to  embarrass  the  Government  and  rouse  the 
people  against  it,  had  left  the  city  on  the  nth 
and  gone  to  Long  Branch  in  New  Jersey.  On 
the  receipt  of  the  frightful  news  of  the  13th 
he  returned  to  the  city  a  prey  to  the  most 
terrible  agitation.  He  was  hurried  by  his 
friends  to  the  City  Hall,  where  a  great  crowd 
soon  gathered,  and  there,  in  sight  of  the  be- 
sieged "Tribune"  office,  he  made  the  memo- 
rable address  the  discredit  of  which  justly  clung 
to  him  all  his  days.  His  terror  and  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  mob,  in  conflict  with  his  convic- 
tions of  public  duty,  completely  unmanned  him. 
He  addressed  the  rioters  in  affectionate  tones 
as  his  "  friends,"  and  assured  them  that  he  had 
"  come  to  show  them  a  test  of  his  friendship." 
He  informed  them  that  he  had  sent  his  adju- 
tant to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  authorities 
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there    and    to    have    the    draft    suspended. 

rhis  assurance  was  received  with  the  most 
vociferous  cheers.  He  urged  them  to  act  as 
good  citizens,  leaving  their  interests  to  him. 
••  Wait  until  my  adjutant  returns  from  "Wash- 
ington." he  said..  "  and  you  shall  be  satisfied." 

The  words  in  this  extraordinary  speech  for 
which  the  governor  was  most  blamed  were 
those  in  which  he  addressed  the  mob  as  his 
friends  ;  but  this  was  a  venial  fault,  pardonable 
in  view  of  his  extreme  agitation.  The  serious 
matter  was  his  intimation  that  the  draft  justi- 
fied the  riot,  and  that  if  the  rioters  would  cease 
from  their  violence  the  draft  would  be  stopped.1 
He  issued  two  proclamations  on  the  14th,  the 
one  mildly  condemning  the  riot  and  calling 
upon  the  persons  engaged  in  it  to  retire  to  their 
homes  and  employments,  and  the  other,  some- 
what sterner  in  rone,  declaring  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York  to  be  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, and  warning  all  who  might  resist  the 
State  authorities  of  their  liability  to  the  penal- 
ties prescribed  by  law.  It  is  questionable  if  the 
rioters  ever  heard  of  the  proclamations,  and  if 
the}-  did  the  effect  of  these  official  utterances 
was  entirely  nullified  by  the  governor's  sympa- 
thetic speeches.  The  riots  came  to  a  bloody 
close  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  fourth  day. 
A  small  detachment  of  soldiers  2  met  the  princi- 
pal body  of  rioters  at  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
first  street,  killed  thirteen  and  wounded  eighteen 
more,  taking  some  dozens  of  prisoners.  The 
fire  of  passion  had  burned  itself  out  by  this  time, 
and  the  tired  mob,  now  thoroughly  dominated, 
slunk  away  to  its  hiding-places.  During  that 
night  and  the  next  day  the  militia  were  return- 
ing from  Pennsylvania,  several  regiments  of 
veterans  arrived  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  the  peace  of  the  city  was  once  more  secured. 
The  rioters  had  kept  the  city  in  terror  for  four 
days  and  had  destroyed  two  millions  of  prop- 
erty. For  several  days  afterwards  arrests  went 
on,  and  many  of  the  wounded  lawT -breakers  died 
in  their  retreats,  afraid  to  call  for  assistance. 

There  were  unimportant  disturbances  in 
other  places  which  were  speedily  put  down  by 
the  local  authorities,  but,  as  Mr.  Greeley  says : 
"  in  no  single  instance  was  there  a  riot  in- 
cited by  drafting  wherein  Americans  by  birth 
bore  any  considerable  part,  nor  in  which  the 
great  body  of  the  actors  were  not  born  Euro- 
peans, and  generally  of  recent  importation." 
The  part  taken  by  Archbishop  Hughes  in  this 
rrence  gave  rise  to  various  comments. 
He   placarded  about  the  city  on  the  16th  of 

1  While  the  riot  was  going  on,  Governor  Seymour  had 
an  interview  with  Colonel  Nugent,  the  acting  Provost- 
Marshal  General  of  New  York  City,  and  insisted  on  the 
colonel's  announcing  a  suspension  of  the  draft.  The 
draft  had  already  been  stopped  by  violence.  The  an- 
nouncement was  urged  by  the  governor  no  doubt  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  allay  the  excitement;  but  this 


July  an  address  "  to  the  men  of  New  York  wrho 
are  now  called  in  many  papers  rioters,"  inviting 
them  to  come  to  his  house  and  let  him  talk  to 
them,  assuring  them  of  immunity  from  the 
police  in  going  and  coming.  "  You  who  are 
Catholics,"  the  address  concluded,  "or  as 
many  of  you  as  are,  have  a  right  to  visit  your 
bishop  without  molestation."  On  the  17th,  at 
2  o'clock,  a  crowd  of  four  or  five  thousand 
persons  assembled  in  front  of  the  Archbishop's 
residence,3  and  the  venerable  prelate,  clad  in 
his  purple  robes  and  full  canonical  attire,  ap- 
peared at  the  window  and  made  a  strange 
speech  to  the  mob,  half  jocular  and  half  ear- 
nest, alternately  pleading,  cajoling,  and  warn- 
ing them.  He  told  them  that  he  "  did  not 
see  a  riotous  face  among  them."  He  did  not 
accuse  them  of  having  done  anything  wrong. 
He  said  that  every  man  had  the  right  to  defend 
his  house  or  his  shanty  at  the  risk  of  his  life ; 
that  they  had  no  cause  to  complain,  "  as  Irish- 
men and  Catholics,"  against  the  Government; 
and  affectionately  suggested  whether  it  might 
not  be  better  for  them  to  retire  to  their  homes 
and  keep  out  of  danger.  .  He  begged  them  to 
be  quiet  in  the  name  of  Ireland  — "  Ireland, 
that  never  committed  a  single  act  of  cruelty 
until  she  was  oppressed ;  Ireland,  that  has  been 
the  mother  of  heroes  and  of  poets,  but  never 
the  mother  of  cowards."  The  crowd  greeted 
his  speech  with  uproarious  applause  and  quietly 
dispersed. 

The  number  of  those  who  lost  their  lives 
during  the  riots  has  never  been  ascertained. 
The  mortality  statistics  for  that  week  and  the 
week  succeeding  show  an  increase  of  five  or 
six  hundred  over  the  average.  Governor  Sey- 
mour estimated  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  at  one  thousand. 

Naturally,  in  such  days  of  terror  and  anger, 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  asserted 
that  the  riots- were  the  result  and  the  manifes- 
tation of  a  widespread  treasonable  conspiracy 
involving  leading  Democrats  at  the  North. 
The  President  received  many  letters  to  this 
effect,  one  relating  the  alleged  confession  of  a 
well-known  politician,  who,  overcome  with  agi- 
tation and  remorse,  had  in  the  presence  of  the 
editors  of  the  "  Tribune  "  divulged  the  com- 
plicity of  Seymour  and  others  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  emeute.4  But  he  placed  no  reliance 
upon  the  story,  and  there  was  in  fact  no  foun- 
dation for  it.  With  all  his  desire  to  injure  the 
Administration,  Governor  Seymour  had  not  the 
material  of  an  insurrectionist  in  his  composi- 

was,  under  the  circumstances,  making  a  concession  to 
the  mob,  and  endangering  the  successful  enforcement 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  [General  J.  B.  Fry,  "  New  York 
and  the  Conscription  of  1863."] 

2  Of  the  1 2th  Regulars,  under  Captain  Putman. 

3  Corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  street. 

4  J.  R.  Gilmore  to  Lincoln,  July  17,  1863.    MS. 
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tion,  and  when  the  riot  came  his  excitement 
and  horror  was  the  best  proof  that  he  had  not 
expected  it. 

The  scenes  of  violence  in  New  York  were 
not  repeated  anywhere  else,  if  we  except  a 
slight  disturbance  in  Boston,  but  the  ferment 
of  opposition  was  so  general  as  to  give  great 
disquietude  to  many  friends  of  the  Government 
throughout  the  country.  Leading  Unionists  in 
Philadelphia,  fearing  a  riot  there,  besought  the 
President  by  mail  and  telegraph  to  stop  the 
draft. '  In  Chicago  a  similar  appeal  was  made, 
and  by  recruitment  and  volunteering  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  draft  was  avoided  in  Illinois  until 
the  next  year. 

No  provision  of  the  enrollment  law  excited 
such  ardent  opposition  as  that  which  was  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  its  rigors  — 
the  provision  exempting  drafted  men  from  ser- 
vice upon  payment  of  three  hundred  dollars. 
"  The  rich  man's  money  against  the  poor  man's 
blood"  was  a  cry  from  which  no  demagogue 
could  refrain,  and  it  was  this  which  contributed 
most  powerfully  to  rouse  the  unthinking  masses 
against  the  draft.  The  money  paid  for  exemp- 
tions was  used,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pro- 
vost-Marshal General,  for  the  raising  of  recruits 
and  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  draft. 
It  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum — twenty-six 
millions  of  dollars.  After  all  expenses  were  paid 
there  was  a  balance  of  nine  millions  left  to  the 
credit  of  the  Bureau  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  The  exemption  fund  was  swelled 
by  the  action  of  county  and  municipal  author- 
ities, especially  by  those  of  New  York,  who  in 
the  flurry  succeeding  the  riots  passed  in  great 
haste  an  ordinance  to  pay  the  commutation 
for  drafted  men  of  the  poorer  class.  A  certain 
impetus  was  given  to  volunteering  also,  but 
the  money  came  in  faster  than  the  men ;  and 
in  June,  1864,  the  Provost-Marshal  General 
reported  that  out  of  some  14,000  drafted  men 
7000  were  exempted  for  various  reasons  and 
5000  paid  money  commutation.  This  state- 
ment was  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  commuta- 
tion clause  be  repealed.  This  was  done1  after 
a  hot  discussion  which  exhibited  a  curious 
change  of  front  on  the  question,  Messrs.  Sauls- 
bury,  Richardson,  and  other  Democrats  ener- 
getically opposing  the  repeal,  and  making  it 
the  occasion  for  as  bitter  attacks  on  the  Admin- 
istration as  those  which  had  been  for  a  year 
directed  against  the  law.2 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  measures  pursued  by  the  Con- 
federate authorities  to  raise  and  maintain  their 
army.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between 
methods  and  results  on  either  side  of  the  line. 

1  Law  approved  July  4,  1864. 

2  "  Congressional  Globe,"  June  23,  1S64. 


The  methods  of  the  Confederates  were  farmore 

prompt  and  more  rigorous  than  those  of  the 
National  Government,  while  the  results  attained 
were  so  much  less  satisfactory  that  their  failure 
in  this  respect  brought  about  the  final  catas- 
trophe of  their  enterprise.  They  began  the  war 
with  forces  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  1 1 
of  the  Nation.  Before  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter 
their  Congress  had  authorized  the  raising  of  an 
army  of  100,000  men  and  Mr.  Davis  had  called 
into  service  36,900  men,  more  than  twice  the 
army  of  the  United  States ;  and  immediately 
after  beginning  hostilities  he  called  for  32,000 
more.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  Confederate 
Congress  gave  Mr.  Davis  almost  unlimited 
power  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers  with- 
out regard  to  place  of  enlistment,  and  a  few 
days  later  he  was  relieved  by  statute  of  the 
delays  and  limitations  of  formal  calls,  and  all 
power  of  appointments  to  commissions  was 
placed  in  his  hands.  So  that,  while  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  the  most  punctilious  re- 
spect was  paid  by  the  National  executive  and 
legislature  to  the  rights  of  the  loyal  States  in 
the  matter  of  recruitment,  the  States  which 
had  seceded,  on  the  pretext  of  preserving  their 
autonomy,  speedily  gave  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  a  military  dictator.  In  December, 
1 86 1,  the  term  of  enlistment  was  changed  from 
one  to  three  years,  the  pitiful  bounty  of  fifty 
dollars  being  given  as  compensation.  D  uring  all 
that  winter  recruiting  languished,  and  several 
statutes  continually  increasing  in  severity  were 
passed  with  little  effect;  and  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1862,  the  Confederate  Congress  passed 
a  sweeping  measure  of  universal  conscription, 
authorizing  the  President  to  call  and  place  in 
the  military  service  for  three  years,  unless  the 
war  should  end  sooner,  "  all  white  men  who 
are  residents  of  the  Confederate  States,  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  35  years,"  not  legally  exempt 
from  service;  and  arbitrarily  lengthening  to 
three  years  the  terms  of  those  already  enlisted.  A 
law  so  stringent  was  of  course  impossible  of  per- 
fect execution.  Under  the  clamor  and  panic  of 
their  constituencies  the  Confederate  Congress 
passed,  repealed,  and  modified  various  schemes 
of  exemption  intended  to  permit  the  ordinary 
routine  of  civil  life  to  pursue  its  course,  but 
great  confusion  and  heart-burnings  arose  from 
every  effort  which  was  made  to  ease  the  work- 
ings of  the  inexorable  machine.  The  question 
of  overseers  of  plantations  was  one  especially 
difficult  to  treat.  The  law  of  the  1  ith-of  Octo- 
ber, 1862,  exempted  one  man  for  every  planta- 
tion of  twenty  negroes.  This  system  was  further 
extended  from  time  to  time,  but  owners  of  slaves 
were  obliged  to  pay  five  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  each  exemption.  By  one  statute  it  was  pro- 
vided that  on  plantations  where  these  exemp- 
tions were  granted  the  exempt  should  pay  two 
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hundred  pounds  of  meat  for  every  able-bodied 
slave  on  the  plantation.  Gradually  all  exemp- 
tions as  of  right  were  legislated  away  and  the 
whole  subject  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
executive,  which  vastly  increased  his  power  and 
his  unpopularity.  It  finally  rested  upon  him  to 
say  how  many  editors,  ministers,  railroad  en- 
gineers, and  expressmen  were  absolutely  re- 
quired to  keep  up  the  current  of  life  in  the 
business  oi  the  country. 

The  limit  of  age  was  constantly  extended. 
In  September,  1862,  an  act  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  authorized  the  President  to  call  into 
service  all  white  men  resident  in  the  Confed- 
erate States,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45; 
and  in  February,  1864,  another  law  included 
all  between  17  and  50,  which  gave  occasion 
to  Grant  for  his  celebrated  mot  —  afterwards 
credited  by  him  to  General  Butler — that  the 
Confederates  were  robbing  the  cradle  and  the 
grave  to  fill  their  armies. 

Severe  and  drastic  as  were  these  laws,  and 
unrelenting  as  was  the  insurrectionary  Govern- 
ment in  their  execution,  they  were  not  carried 
out  with  anything  like  the  system  and  thor- 


oughness which  characterized  the  action  of  the 
National  authorities.  The  Confederate  generals 
were  constantly  complaining  that  they  got  no 
recruits,  or  not  enough  to  supply  the  waste  of 
campaigns.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1864,  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Conscription  at  Rich- 
mond made  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
painting  in  the  darkest  colors  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  him  in  getting  soldiers  into  the 
ranks,  though  he  had  all  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions he  needed  and  there  were  men  enough  in 
the  country.  He  said,  and  in  these  words  con- 
fessed that  the  system  had  failed  and  that  the  de- 
feat of  the  revolt  was  now  but  a  question  of  time  : 

The  results  indicate  this  grave  consideration  for 
the  Government,  that  fresh  material  for  the  armies 
can  no  longer  be  estimated  as  an  element  of  future 
calculation  for  their  increase,  and  that  necessity 
demands  the  invention  of  devices  for  keeping  in  the 
ranks  the  men  now  borne  on  the  rolls.  The  stern 
revocation  of  all  details,  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  State  claiming  large  bodies  of  able-bodied  men, 
and  the  accretions  by  age  are  now  almost  the  only 
unexhausted sourcesof  supply.  For  conscription  from 
the  general  population  the  functions  of  this  bureau 
may  cease  with  the  termination  of  the  year  1864. 
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"T  was  eight 
o'clock  on  a 
clean.  -  washed, 
clear-cut,  sun-bathed 
October  morning  when 
my  mother  and  I  climbed  into 
the  second-best  buggy  behind 
old  white  Telly  for  a  twenty- 
mile  drive  "  up  the  country." 
The  Judge  waved  us  a  courtly 
adieu;  little  Tom  and  his  sister 
hooked  themselves  on  behind 
to  go  with  us  to  the  big  gate, 
the  opening  of  which  furnished 
them  with  a  reason  for  being ; 
Aunt  Sally  called  out  from  the 
back  gallery  last  messages  to 
Cousin  Nancy;  the  negroes 
collected  at  doors  and  windows  to  see  us  off, 
and  we  rolled  gently  away  into  the  fairyland 
of  unfamiliar  road-,. 

Our  route  wound  here  and  there  past  fod- 
der-stacked corn-fields,  brier- grown  old  pas- 
tures, irregular  old  farm-houses  sleeping  in 
the  sunshine,  populous  negro  cabins,  and,  last 
and  best,  through  vine-tangled,  enchanting, 
enchanted  woods.    The  country  we  traversed 


had  for  our  aesthetic  interests  the  advantage  of 
being  poor  and  sparsely  settled ;  as  we  went 
on  it  became  still  rougher  and  lonelier.  When 
the  sun  set  behind  us  we  were  at  a  fork  in  the 
road,  in  the  fullest  uncertainty  as  to  our  proper 
route,  and  with  the  last  house  three  miles  be- 
hind us. 

Our  last  instruction  had  been  to  "  Jes  keep 
the  plain,  big  road  right  on  to  Squire  Clay- 
more's." 

One  road,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  was  as  big 
as  the  other.  One  led  down  into  a  swampy 
wood  that  looked  in  the  failing  light  as  if  it 
might  be  all  too  fruitful  of  adventure.  The 
other  took  its  way  over  a  high,  open  country 
and  seemed  safer  and  pleasanter,  and  on  this 
ground  we  logically  chose  it.  Soon  the  open 
country  ended  and  we  found  ourselves  in 
something  worth  calling  a  forest;  it  grew 
denser  and  darker  as  we  advanced ;  the  night 
was  settling  down  upon  us. 

"  There  are  immense  tracts  like  this  up  here 
in  the  barrens,"  said  my  mother  in  a  voice  that 
assumed  the  tone  of  a  philosophical  statement, 
but  which  rebelliously  vibrated  with  a  growing 
uneasiness.  "  I  thought  back  there  when  we 
first  got  into  the  woods  that  the  road  looked 
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URING  the  entire  summer  and 
autumn  of  1863,  Governor  Sey- 
mour and  his  friends  made  the 
proceedings  of  the  Government 
in  relation  to  the  enrollment 
law  the  object  of  special  and 
vehement  attack.2  On  the  ijih  of  October  the 
President  made  a  call  for  300,000  volunteers, 
and  at  the  same  time  ordered  that  the  draft 
should  be  made  for  all  deficiencies  which  might 
exist  on  the  5th  of  January  following,  on  the 
quotas  assigned  to  districts  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment.3 Shortly  after  this  the  Democratic  State 
committee  issued  a  circular  making  the  mili- 
tary administration  of  the  Government,  and 
especially  the  law  calling  for  troops,  the  object 
of  violent  attack,  greatly  exaggerating  the  de- 
mands of  the  Government,  claiming  that  no 
credits  would  be  allowed  for  those  who  had 
paid  commutation,  and  basing  these  charges 
upon  a  pretended  proclamation  of  the  27th  of 
October  which  had  never  been  issued.  The 
President,  with  the  painstaking  care  which  dis- 
tinguished him,  prepared  with  his  own  hand  the 
following  contradiction  of  this  misleading  cir- 
cular : 4 

The  Provost-Marshal  General  has  issued  no  proc- 
lamation at  all.  He  has,  in  no  form,  announced 
anything  recently  in  regard  to  troops  in  New  York, 
except  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Seymour  of  October 
21,  which  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers  of 
that  State.  It  has  not  been  announced  nor  decided 
in  any  form  by  the  Provost-Marshal  General,  or 
any  one  else  in  authority  of  the  Government,  that 
every  citizen  who  has  paid  his  three  hundred 
dollars'  commutation  is  liable  to  be  immediately 
drafted  again,  or  that  towns  that  have  just  raised 
the  money  to  pay  their  quotas  will  have  again  to  be 
subject  to  similar  taxation  or  suffer  the  operation 
of  the  new  conscription,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
like  of  this  ever  will  be  announced  or  decided. 

The  circular  we  have  referred  to  went  on 
to  claim  that  the  State  had  been  thoroughly 
canvassed,  and  that  the  victory  of  the  Demo- 

2  See  also  The  Century  Magazine  for  last 
month.— Editor. 

3  General  J.  B.  Fry,  "  New  York  and  the  Con- 
scription of  1863,"  P-  49- 

4  Dated,  Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  Oct.  31, 
1863.     MS. 


cratic  ticket  was  assured.  But  the  result  showed 
that  the  Democratic  leaders  were  as  far  wrong 
in  their  prophecy  as  in  their  history.  The  Repub- 
lican State  ticket  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
30,000  over  the  Democratic,  and  the  principal 
Stateofthe  Union  decided  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  vehement  controversy  which  had  raged 
all  the  year  between  Seymour  and  Lincoln  — 
a  verdict  which  was  repeated  in  the  following 
year  when  Governor  Seymour  was  a  candidate 
for  reelection. 

In  the  early  part  of  December  the  President, 
anxious  in  every  way  to  do  justice  and  to  sat- 
isfy, if  possible,  the  claims  of  Governor  Sey- 
mour, consented  to  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject 
of  the  enrollment  in  New  York.  The  principal 
member  of  the  commission,  chosen  by  Governor 
Seymour,  wTas  William  F.  Allen,  his  intimate 
friend  and  an  ardent  Democrat  in  politics ;  of 
the  other  members,  General  Love  of  Indiana 
was  also  a  Democrat;  Chauncey  Smith  of 
Massachusetts  was  a  lawyer,  not  prominently 
identified  with  either  political  party.  Judge 
Allen  clearly  dominated  the  commission,  and 
they  agreed  with  him  in  condemning  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  enrollment  and  the  draft  were 
conducted.  They  reported  that,  instead  of  num- 
bering the  men  of  a  given  district  capable  of 
bearing  arms  and  making  that  number  the  basis 
of  the  draft, —  which  was  the  course  the  enroll- 
ing officers,  in  direct  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Congress,  had  pursued, —  the  quotas  should  be 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  proportion  to  the 
entire  population.  They  did  not  indorse  the 
injurious  attacks  made  by  the  governor  upon 
the  enrolling  officers  and  agents,  but  distinctly 
stated  that  their  fidelity  and  integrity  were  un- 
impeached.  The  essential  point  of  their  report 
was  simply  that  the  quota  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  population  of  the  district, 
and  not  according  to  the  number  of  valid  men 
to  be  found  in  it.  When  the  President  required 
from  the  Provost-Marshal  General  his  opinion 
upon  the  report,  General  Fry  made  this  reason- 
able criticism: 

The  commission  has  evidently  been  absorbed  by 
the  conviction  that  the  raising  of  men  is,  and  will 
necessarily  continue  to  be,  equivalent  to  levying 
special  taxes  and  raising  money,  and  they  would 
therefore  require  the  same  proceeds,  under  the  en- 


1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  18S6.     All  rights  reserved. 
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rollment  act,  from  a  district  of  rich  women  which 
they  would  from  :i  district  with  the  same  number 
of  men  of  equal  means.  I  assume  that  we  are  look- 
ing for  personal  military  service  from  those  able  to 
perform  it,  that  we  make  no  calls  for  volunteers  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  commission  understand  it, 
but  that  we  assign  to  the  districts  under  the  enroll- 
ment act  fair  quotas  of  themen  we  have  found  them 
lo  contain. 

The  President  entirely  agreed  with  the  Prov- 
ost-Marshal General  that  it  was  manifestly  un- 
just  to  require  as  many  drafted  men  from  a 
distriet  that  had  been  depleted  of  its  young  men 
by  the  patriotic  impulse  which  filled  the  army 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  as  were  justly  called 
for  from  one  that  had  contributed  nothing  to 
the  field,  a  course  which  would  have  been  the 
logical  result  of  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
Governor  Seymour  and  the  recommendation 
of  the  commission.  But,  wishing  to  make  all 
possible  concessions  to  the  State  authorities, 
he  resolved  once  more  to  reduce  the  quota  of 
New  York,  and  explained  his  action  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  dated  February  27,  1864. 

So  long  as  Governor  Seymour  remained  in 
office  he  continued  his  warfare  upon  the  en- 
rollment act  and  the  officers  charged  with  its 
execution.  On  the  18th  of  July,  1864,  the 
President  made  a  third  call  for  troops  under 
the  act,  and  the  governor  promptly  renewed 
his  charges  and  complaints.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, both  he  and  Mr.  Lincoln  were  candidates 
before  the  people  —  the  one  for  the  Presidency, 
and  the  other  for  the  Governorship  of  New 
York ;  and  it  was  probably  for  this  reason  that 
Mr.  Seymour's  correspondence  was  carried  on 
at  this  time  with  the  Secretary  of  War  instead 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  But  it  afforded  no  new  features; 
there  were  the  same  complaints  of  excessive 
quotas,  of  unfair,  unequal,  and  oppressive 
action,  as  before.  He  said  again  that  there 
had  been  no  opportunity  given  to  correct  the 
enrollment,  upon  which  the  Provost- Marshal 
General  reported  that  the  governor  had  been 
duly  informed  of  the  opportunities  to  make 
corrections,  and  that  an  order  had  been 
issued  from  his  own  headquarters  in  reference 
to  the  matter.  No  efforts  were  spared  by  the 
Government  to  insure  a  rigid  revision  of  the 
lists.  The  governor  spoke  with  great  vehe- 
mence of  the  disparity  between  the  demand 
made  upon  New  York  and  Boston,  saying  that 
in  one  of  the  cities  26  percent,  of  the  popula- 
tion was  enrolled,  and  in  the  other  only  12^ 
per  cent.  General  Fry  replied  to  this  that  the 
proportion  of  enrollment  to  population  in  Bos- 
ton was  not  12^  but  16.92  percent. ;  that  less 
than  17  per  cent,  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
were  enrolled,  and  that,  in  fine,  the  enrollment 
was  a  mere  question  of  fact — it  was  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  number  of  men  of  a  certain  de- 


scription in  defined  areas ;  that  the  enrollments 
were  continuously  open  to  revision,  and  that 
any  name  erroneously  on  them  would  be  stricken 
off  as  soon  as  the  error  was  pointed  out  by  any- 
body to  the  Board  of  Enrollment.  He  then 
showed  that  the  quotas  throughout  New  York 
were  in  fact  smaller  than  in  many  other  States 
where  the  proportion  of  men  was  large,  and 
closed  his  report  by  saying  that  he  "  saw  no 
reason  why  the  law  should  not  be  applied  to 
New  York  as  well  as  to  other  States."  This  re- 
port Mr.  Stanton1  transmitted  to  the  governor, 
expressing  the  somewhat  sanguine  trust  that  it 
would  satisfy  him  that  his  objections  against  the 
quotas  assigned  to  New  York  were  not  well 
founded.  He  recalled  the  fact  that  a  commission 
had  been  appointed  the  year  before  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  any  mistake  or  errors  had 
been  made  by  the  enrolling  officers,  but  that  the 
commissioners  bore  their  testimony  to  the  fidel- 
ity with  which  the  work  was  done ;  that  with 
a  view  to  harmony  the  President  had  directed 
a  reduction  in  some  districts,  but  without  the 
increase  of  others  recommended  by  the  com- 
missioners •  and  that  a  basis  for  the  assignment 
being  now  absolutely  fixed  by  act  of  Congress, 
the  War  Department  had  no  power  to  change  it. 

The  voters  of  New  York  in  the  autumn 
election  decided  to  retire  Governor  Seymour 
to  private  life,  and  his  successor,  Governor  Fen- 
ton,  gave  to  the  Government,  during  the  rest 
of  the  war,  a  hearty  and  loyal  support. 

While  the  controversy  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  opponents  in  regard  to  the  enroll- 
ment and  the  draft  was  going  on,  the  President, 
disappointed  and  grieved  at  the  persistent 
misrepresentations  of  his  views  and  his  inten- 
tions by  those  of  whom  he  had  expected  bet- 
ter things,  and  feeling  that  he  was  unable,  by 
any  power  of  logic  or  persuasion,  to  induce 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  to  do 
him  justice  or  to  cooperate  with  him  in  the 
measures  which  he  was  convinced  were  for  the 
public  good,  thought  for  a  time  of  appealing 
directly  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
defense  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
Lie  prepared  a  long  and  elaborate  address, 
which  he  intended  more  especially  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  honest  and  patriotic  Demo- 
crats of  the  North,  setting  forth,  with  his  inimit- 
able clearness  of  statement,  the  necessity  for  the 
draft,  the  substantial  fairness  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  and  the  honesty  and  equity  with 
which,  as  he  claimed,  the  Government  had 
attempted  to  carry  it  out.  But,  after  he  had 
finished  it,  doubts  arose  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
propriety  or  the  expediency  of  addressing  the 
public  directly  in  that  manner,  and  it  was  never 
published.  It  is  here,  for  the  first  time,  printed, 
from  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  manuscript,  and  it  is 
1  Aug.  11,  1864. 
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a  question  whether  the  reader  will  more  admire 
the  lucidity  and  the  fairness  with  which  the 
President  sets  forth  his  views,  or  the  reserve 
and  abnegation  with  which,  after  writing  it, 
he  resolved  to  suppress  so  admirable  a  paper  : 

"  It  is  at  all  times  proper  that  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  public  and  the  public  servant 
should  be  avoided  ;  and  this  is  far  more  impor- 
tant now  than  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity. I  therefore  address  you  without  searching 
for  a  precedent  upon  which  to  do  so.  Some 
of  you  are  sincerely  devoted  to  the  republican 
institutions  and  territorial  integrity  of  our  coun- 
try, and  yet  are  opposed  to  what  is  called  the 
draft,  or  conscription. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  ever 
since,  a  variety  of  motives,  pressing,  some  in 
one  direction  and  some  in  the  other,  would  be 
presented  to  the  mind  of  each  man  physically 
fit  for  a  soldier,  upon  the  combined  effect  of 
which  motives  he  would,  or  would  not,  volun- 
tarily enter  the  service.  Among  these  motives 
would  be  patriotism,  political  bias,  ambition, 
personal  courage,  love  of  adventure,  want  of 
employment,  and  convenience,  or  the  oppo- 
site of  some  of  these.  We  already  have,  and 
have  had  in  the  service,  as  appears,  substan- 
tially all  that  can  be  obtained  upon  this  vol- 
untary weighing  of  motives.  And  yet  we  must 
somehow  obtain  more,  or  relinquish  the  original 
object  of  the  contest,  together  with  all  the  blood 
and  treasure  already  expended  in  the  effort  to 
secure  it.  To  meet  this  necessity  the  law  for 
the  draft  has  been  enacted.  You  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  soldiers  do  not  like  this  law.  This 
is  natural ;  nor  does  it  imply  want  of  patriot- 
ism. Nothing  can  be  so  just  and  necessary 
as  to  make  us  like  it  if  it  is  disagreeable  to  us. 
We  are  prone,  too,  to  find  false  arguments  with 
which  to  excuse  ourselves  for  opposing  such 
disagreeable  things.  In  this  case,  those  who 
desire  the  rebellion  to  succeed,  and  others  who 
seek  reward  in  a  different  way,  are  very  active 
in  accommodating  us  with  this  class  of  argu- 
ment. They  tell  us  the  law  is  unconstitutional. 
It  is  the  first  instance,  I  believe,  in  which  the 
power  of  Congress  to  do  a  thing  has  ever  been 
questioned  in  a  case  when  the  power  is  given 
by  the  Constitution  in  express  terms.  Whether 
a  power  can  be  implied,  when  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed, has  often  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy ;  but  this  is  the  first  case  in  which  the 
degree  of  effrontery  has  been  ventured  upon, 
of  denying  a  power  which  is  plainly  and  dis- 
tinctly written  down  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  declares  that  '  the  Congress  shall 
have  power  ...  to  raise  and  support  ar- 
mies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that 
use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years.' 
The  whole  scope  of  the  conscription  act  is  '  to 


raise  and  support  armies.'    There  U  nothing 
else  in  it.    It  makes  no  appropriation  of  money, 
and  hence  the  money  clause  just  quoted  i 
touched  by  it.  The  case  simply  i 
tution  provides  that  the  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  raise  and  support  arn  d  by 

this  act  the  Congress  lias  exercised  the  j/ 
to  raise  and  support  armies.  '1  his  IS  the  whole 
of  it.  It  is  a  law  marie  in  literal  pursuant 
this  part  of  the  United  States  Constitution; 
and  another  part  of  the  same  Constitution  de- 
clares that  '  this  Constitution,  and  the  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  .  .  .  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.'  Do  you  admit  that 
the  power  is  given  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
and  yet  insist  that  by  this  act  Congress  has 
not  exercised  the  power  in  a  constitutional 
mode  ?  —  has  not  done  the  thing,  in  the  right 
way  ?  Who  is  to  judge  of  this  ?  The  Consti- 
tution gives  Congress  the  power,  but  it  does 
not  prescribe  the  mode,  or  expressly  declare 
who  shall  prescribe  it.  In  such  case  Congress 
must  prescribe  the  mode,  or  relinquish  the 
power.  There  is  no  alternative.  Congress 
could  not  exercise  the  power  to  do  the  thing 
if  it  had  not  the  power  of  providing  a  way  to 
do  it,  when  no  way  is  provided  by  the  Consti- 
tution for  doing  it.  In  fact,  Congress  would 
not  have  the  power  to  raise  and  support  ar- 
mies, if  even  by  the  Constitution  it  were  left 
to  the  option  of  any  other,  or  others,  to  give 
or  withhold  the  only  mode  of  doing  it.  If  the 
Constitution  has  prescribed  a  mode.  Congress 
could  and  must  follow  that  mode  ;  but,  as  it  is. 
the  mode  necessarily  goes  to  Congress,  with 
the  power  expressly  given.  The  power  is  given 
fully,  completely,  unconditionally.  It  is  not  a 
power  to  raise  armies  if  State  authorities  con- 
sent; nor  if  the  men  to  compose  the  armies 
are  entirely  willing ;  but  it  is  a  po#er  to  raise 
and  support  armies  given  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution,  without  an  if. 

"  It  is  clear  that  a  constitutional  law  may 
not  be  expedient  or  proper.  Such  would  be  a 
law  to  raise  armies  when  no  armies  were  needed. 
But  this  is  not  such.  The  republican  insti- 
tutions and  territorial  integrity  of  our  country 
cannot  be  maintained  without  the  further 
raising  and  supporting  of  armies.  There  can 
be  no  army  without  men.  Men  can  be  had  only 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily.  We  have  ceased 
to  obtain  them  voluntarily,  and  to  obtain  them 
involuntarily  is  the  draft  —  the  conscription. 
If  you  dispute  the  fact,  and  declare  that  men 
can  still  be  had  voluntarily  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, prove  the  assertion  by  yourselves  volun- 
teering in  such  numbers,  and  I  shall  gladly  give 
up  the  draft.    Or  if  not  a  sufficient  number,  but 
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any  one  of  you  will  volunteer,  he  for  his  single 
self  will  escape  all  the  horrors  of  the  draft,  and 
will  thereby  do  only  what  each  one  of  at  least 
a  million  of  his  manly  brethren  have  already 
done.  Their  toil  and  blood  have  been  given  as 
much  for  you  as  for  themselves.  Shall  it  all  be 
lost  rather  than  that  you.  too, will  bearyourpart  ? 

"  1  do  not  say  that  all  who  would  avoid  serv- 
ing- in  the  war  are  unpatriotic ;  but  I  do  think 
every  patriot  should  willingly  take  his  chance 
under  a  law.  made  with  great  care,  in  order  to 
secure  entire  fairness.  This  law  was  considered, 
discussed,  modified,  and  amended  by  Congress 
at  great  length,  and  with  much  labor;  and  was 
finally  passed,  by  both  branches,  with  a  near 
approach  to  unanimity.  At  last,  it  may  not  be 
exactly  such  as  any  one  man  out  of  Congress, 
or  even  in  Congress,  would  have  made  it.  It 
has  been  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  the 
Constitution  itself  is  not  altogether  such  as  any 
one  of  its  framers  would  have  preferred.  It  wras 
the  joint  work  of  all,  and  certainly  the  better 
that  it  was  so. 

"  Much  complaint  is  made  of  that  provision 
of  the  conscription  law  which  allows  a  drafted 
man  to  substitute  three  hundred  dollars  for 
himself;  while,  as  I  believe,  none  is  made  of 
that  provision  which  allows  him  to  substitute 
another  man  for  himself.  Nor  is  the  three  hun- 
dred dollar  provision  objected  to  for  unconsti- 
tutionality; but  for  inequality,  for  favoring  the 
rich  against  the  poor.  The  substitution  of  men 
is  the  provision,  if  any,  which  favors  the  rich 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor.  But  this  being 
a  provision  in  accordance  with  an  old  and  well- 
known  practice,  in  the  raising  of  armies,  is  not 
objected  to.  There  would  have  been  great 
objection  if  that  provision  had  been  omitted. 
And  yet  being  in,  the  money  provision  really 
modifies  the  inequality  which  the  other  intro- 
duces. It  allows  men  to  escape  the  service 
who  are  too  poor  to  escape  but  for  it.  Without 
the  money,  provision,  competition  among  the 
more  wealthy  might,  and  probably  would,  raise 
the  price  of  substitutes  above  three  hundred 
dollars,  thus  leaving  the  man  who  could  raise 
only  three  hundred  dollars  no  escape  from 
personal  service.  True,  by  the  law  as  it  is,  the 
man  who  cannot  raise  so  much  as  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  nor  obtain  a  personal  substitute 
for  less,  cannot  escape ;  but  he  can  come  quite 
as  near  escaping  as  he  could  if  the  money  pro- 
vision were  not  in  the  law.  To  put  it  another 
way:  is  an  unobjectionable  law  which  allows 
only  the  man  to  escape  who  can  pay  a  thousand 
dollars,  made  objectionable  by  adding  a  pro- 
vision that  any  one  may  escape  who  can  pay 
the  smaller  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  ?  This 
is  the  exact  difference  at  this  point  between 
the  present  law  and  all  former  draft  laws.  It 
is   true  that  by  this  law  a  somewhat  larger 


number  will  escape  than  could  under  the  law 
allowing  personal  substitutes  only;  but  each 
additional  man  thus  escaping  will  be  a  poorer 
man  than  could  have  escaped  by  the  law  in 
the  other  form.  The  money  provision  enlarges 
the  class  of  exempts  from  actual  service  simply 
by  admitting  poorer  men  into  it.  How  then 
can  the  money  provision  be  a  wrong  to  the 
poor  man  ?  The  inequality  complained  of 
pertains  in  greater  degree  to  the  substitution 
of  men,  and  is  really  modified  and  lessened  by 
the  money  provision.  The  inequality  could  only 
be  perfectly  cured  by  sweeping  both  provisions 
away.  This,  being  a  great  innovation,  would 
probably  leave  the  law  more  distasteful  than 
it  now  is. 

"  The  principle  of  the  draft,  which  simply  is 
involuntary  or  enforced  service,  is  not  new. 
It  has  been  practiced  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
It  wras  well  known  to  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution as  one  of  the  modes  of  raising  armies, 
at  the  time  they  placed  in  that  instrument  the 
provision  that  '  the  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  raise  and  support  armies.'  It  had  been  used 
just  before,  in  establishing  our  independence, 
and  it  was  also  used  under  the  Constitution  in 
1812.  Wherein  is  the  peculiar  hardship  now  ? 
Shall  we  shrink  from  the  necessary  means  to 
maintain  our  free  government,  which  our  grand- 
fathers employed  to  establish  it  and  our  own 
fathers  have  already  employed  once  to  maintain 
it  ?  Are  we  degenerated  ?  Has  the  manhood 
of  our  race  run  out  ? 

"  Again,  a  law  may  be  both  constitutional 
and  expedient,  and  yet  may  be  administered 
in  an  unjust  and  unfair  way.  This  law  belongs 
to  a  class,  which  class  is  composed  of  those 
laws  whose  object  is  to  distribute  burthens  or 
benefits  on  the  principle  of  equality.  No  one 
of  these  laws  can  ever  be  practically  adminis- 
tered with  that  exactness  which  can  be  con- 
ceived of  in  the  mind.  A  tax  law,  the  principle 
of  which  is  that  each  owner  shall  pay  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  his  property,  will  be  a 
dead  letter,  if  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  pay 
until  it  can  be  shown  that  every  other  man 
will  pay  in  precisely  the  same  proportion,  ac- 
cording to  value ;  nay,  even,  it  will  be  a  dead 
letter,  if  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  pay  until 
it  is  certain  that  every  other  one  will  pay  at 
all  —  even  in  unequal  proportion.  Again,  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  is 
constituted  on  the  principle  that  each  member 
is  sent  by  the  same  number  of  people  that  each 
other  one  is  sent  by;  and  yet,  in  practice,  no 
two  of  the  whole  number,  much  less  the  whole 
number,  are  ever  sent  by  precisely  the  same 
number  of  constituents.  The  districts  can- 
not be  made  precisely  equal  in  population  at 
first,  and  if  they  could,  they  would  become 
unequal  in  a  single  day,  and  much  more  so  in 
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the  ten  years,  which  the  districts,  once  made, 
are  to  continue.  They  cannot  be  remodeled 
every  day ;  nor,  without  too  much  expense  and 
labor,  even  every  year. 

"  This  sort  of  difficulty  applies  in  full  force 
to  the  practical  administration  of  the  draft  law. 
In  fact,  the  difficulty  is  greater  in  the  case  of 
the  draft  law.  First,  it  starts  with  all  the  in- 
equality of  the  congressional  districts;  but 
these  are  based  on  entire  population,  while  the 
draft  is  based  on  those  only  who  are  fit  for 
soldiers,  and  such  may  not  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  in  one  district  that  they 
do  in  another.  Again,  the  facts  must  be  as- 
certained, and  credit  given,  for  the  unequal 
numbers  of  soldiers  which  have  already  gone 
from  the  several  districts.  In  all  these  points 
errors  will  occur  in  spite  of  the  utmost  fidelity. 
The  Government  is  bound  to  administer  the 
law  with  such  an  approach  to  exactness  as  is 
usual  in  analogous  cases,  and  as  entire  good 
faith  and  fidelity  will  reach.  If  so  great  de- 
partures as  to  be  inconsistent  with  such  good 
faith  and  fidelity,  or  great  departures  occur- 
ring in  any  way,  be  pointed  out  they  shall  be 
corrected;  and  any  agent  shown  to  have 
caused  such  departures  intentionally  shall  be 
dismissed. 

"  With  these  views,  and  on  these  principles, 
I  feel  bound  to  tell  you  it  is  my  purpose  to  see 
the  draft  law  faithfully  executed." 

VALLANDIGHAM. 

General  Burnside  took  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Ohio  (March  26,  1863) 
with  a  zeal  against  the  insurgents  only  height- 
ened by  his  defeat  at  Fredericksburg.  He 
found  his  department  infested  with  a  peculiarly 
bitter  opposition  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  amounting,  in  his 
opinion,  to  positive  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  and  he  determined  to  use  all  the  pow- 
ers confided  to  him  to  put  an  end  to  these 
manifestations,  which  he  considered  treason- 

1  One  of  Burnside's  own  staff-officers,  Colonel  J.  M. 
Cutts,  wrote  to  the  President  July  30  :  "  Order  38  has 
kindled  the  fires  of  hatred  and  contention.  Burnside  is 
foolishly  and  unwisely  excited,  and  if  continued  in  com- 
mand will  disgrace  himself,  you,  and  the  country,  as 
he  did  at  Fredericksburg." 

2  \t  the  first  threat  of  civil  war  Vallandigham  made 
haste  to  declare  himself  opposed  to  any  forcible  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  He  declared  the  States  of  the  Union 
the  only  judges  of  the  sufficiency  and  justice  of  seces- 
sion, and  declared  he  would  never  vote  one  dollar  of 
money  whereby  one  drop  of  American  blood  should 
be  shed  in  civil  war;  and  in  February  preceding  the 
inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  he  proposed  to  amend  the 
Constitution  by  dividing  the  Union  into  four  sections, 
giving  each  section  a  veto  on  the  passage  of  any  law 
or  the  election  of  Presidents  or  Vice-Presidents,  and 
allowing  to  each  State  the  right  of  secession  on  certain 
specified  terms.    Having  thus  early  taken  his  stand,  he 


able;  and  in  the  execution  of  this  purpose  he 
gave  great  latitude  to  the  exercise  onus  author- 
ity. He  was  of  a  zealous  and  impulsive  char- 
acter, and  weighed  too  little  the  consequi 
of  his  acts  where  his  feelings  were  Btro 
enlisted.  He  issued,  on  the  13th  of  April,  an 
order  which  obtained  wide  celebrity  under  the 
name  of  (General  Order  No.  38,  announcing 
that  "  all  persons  found  within  our  lines,  who 
commit  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemi' 
our  country,  will  be  tried  as  spies  and  trail 
and,  if  convicted,  will  suffer  death."  lie  enu- 
merated, as  among  the  acts  which  came  within 
the  viewofthi.;  order,  the  writing  and  carrying 
of  secret  letters;  passing  the  lines  for  trea 
able  purposes;  recruiting  for  the  Confederate 
service ;  harboring,  concealing,  or  feeding  pub- 
lic enemies  within  our  lines;  and  parsing  beyond 
this  reasonable  category  of  offenses,  he  declared 
that  "  the  habit  of  declaring  sympathies  for  the 
enemy  will  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  this  de- 
partment, and  persons  committing  such  offenses 
will  at  once  be  arrested,  with  a  view  to  being 
tried,  as  above  stated,  or  sent  beyond  our  lines 
into  the  lines  of  their  friends."  And  in  con- 
clusion he  added  a  clause  which  may  be  made 
to  embrace,  in  its  ample  sweep,  any  demonstra- 
tion not  to  the  taste  of  the  general  in  com- 
mand :  "  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
treason,  expressed  or  implied,  will  not  be  toler- 
ated in  this  department." 

This  order  at  once  excited  a  most  furious  de- 
nunciation on  the  part  of  those  who,  either  on 
account  of  their  acts,  or  their  secret  sympathies, 
felt  themselves  threatened  by  it,  and  many  even 
of  those  opponents  of  the  Administration  who 
were  entirely  loyal  to  the  Union l  criticised  the 
order  as  illegal  in  itself  and  liable  to  lead  to 
dangerous  abuses.  The  most  energetic  and 
eloquent  of  General  Burnside's  assailants  was 
Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  who  had  been  for 
several  years  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio, 
whose  intemperate  denunciation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment had  caused  him  the  loss  of  his  seat.- 
and  whose  defeat  had  only  heightened  the  acerb- 
retained  his  position  with  more  consistency  than  was 
shown  by  any  other  member  of  his  party.  After  his 
defeat  by  General  R.  C.  Schenck,  in  his  canvass  for 
reelection  to  Congress,  he  renewed  his  attacks  upon  the 
Government  and  its  war  policy  with  exaggerated  ve- 
hemence. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  14th  of  January,  iSo3.he  boasted  that  he 
was  of  that  number  who  had  opposed  abolitionism  or 
the  political  development  of  the  antislavery  sentiment 
of  the  North  and  West  from  the  beginning.  He  called 
it  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  intermeddling,  whose 
children  are  strife  and  murder.  He  said  :  u  On  the  14th 
of  April  I  believed  that  coercion  would  bring  on  war, 
and  war  disunion.  More  than  that,  I  believed,  what 
you  all  in  your  hearts  believe  to-day.  that  the  South 
could  never  be  conquered  —  never.  And  not  that  only, 
but  I  was  satisfied  .  .  .  that  the  secret  but  real  pur- 
pose of  the  war  was  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States, 
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ity  of  his  opposition  to  the  war.  General  Or- 
der No.  38  furnished  him  a  most  inspiring  text 
for  assailing  the  Government,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  it  in  Democratic  meetings  through- 
out the  State.  A  rumor  of  his  violent  speeches 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  military  authorities  in 
Cincinnati,  and  an  officer  was  sent,  in  citizen's 
clothes,  to  attend  a  meeting  which  was  held 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Vallandi- 
gham  and  other  prominent  Democrats  wr ere  the 
orators  of  the  day.  The  meeting  was  an  enthusi- 
astic one,  full  of  zeal  against  the  Government 
and  of  sympathy  with  the  South.  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham,  feeling  his  audience  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  him,  spoke  with  unusual  fluency 
and  bitterness,  greatly  enjoying  the  applause 
of  his  hearers,  and  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  the  unsympathizing  recorder,  who  leaned 
against  the  platform  a  few  feet  away  and  took 
down  some  of  his  most  malignant  periods.  He 
said  it  was  the  design  of  those  in  power  to  usurp 
a  despotism ;  that  it  was  not  their  intention 
to  effect  a  restoration  of  the  Union;  that  the 
Government  had  rejected  every  overture  of 
peace  from  the  South  and  every  proposition  of 
mediation  from  Europe ;  that  the  war  was  for 
the  liberation  of  the  blacks  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  whites;  that  General  Order  No. 
38  was  a  base  usurpation  of  arbitrary  power ; 
that  he  despised  it  and  spat  upon  it  and 
trampled  it  under  his  feet.  Speaking  of  the 
conscription  act,  he  said  the  people  were  not 
deserving  to  be  free  men  who  would  submit  to 
such  encroachment  on  their  liberties.  He  called 
the  President  "  King  Lincoln,"  and  advised 
the  people  to  come  up  together  at  the  ballot  box 
and  hurl  the  tyrant  from  his  throne.  The  audi- 
ence and  the  speaker  were  evidently  in  entire 
agreement.  The  crowd  wore  in  great  numbers 
the  distinctive  badges  of  "  Copperheads  "  and 
"  Butternuts,"  and  amid  cheers  which  Vallan- 
digham's  speech  elicited  the  witness  heard  a 
shout  that  "  Jeff  Davis  was  a  gentleman,  which 
was  more  than  Lincoln  was." 

The  officer  returned  to  Cincinnati  and  made 
his  report.  Three  days  later,  on  the  evening 
of  the  4th  of  May,  a  special  train  went  up  to 
Dayton,  with  a  company  of  the  115th  Ohio,  to 
arrest  Mr.  Vallandigham.  Reaching  Dayton 
they  went  at  once  to  his  house,  where  they  ar- 
rived shortly  before  daylight,  and  demanded 
admittance.  The  orator  appeared  at  an  upper 
window  and,  being  informed  of  their  business, 

.  .  .  and  with  it  .  .  .  the  change  of  our  present 
democratical  form  of  government  into  an  imperial  des- 
potism. ...  I  do  not  support  the  war ;  and  to-day  I 
bless  God  that  not  the  smell  of  so  much  as  one  drop  of 
its  blood  is  upon  my  garments.  .  .  .  Our  Southern 
brethren  were  to  be  whipped  back  into  love  and  fellow- 
ship at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Oh,  monstrous  de- 
lusion !  .  .  .  Sir,  history  will  record  that  after  nearly 
six  thousand  years  of  folly  and  wickedness  in  every 


refused  to  allow  them  to  enter.  He  began 
shouting  in  a  loud  voice;  pistols  were  fired 
from  the  house ;  the  signals  were  taken  up  in 
the  town,  and,  according  to  some  preconcerted 
arrangement,  the  fire  bells  began  to  toll.  There 
was  evidently  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  soldiers 
forced  their  way  into  the  house ;  Vallandigham 
was  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  toilet,  and  was 
hurried  to  the  cars,  and  the  special  train  pulled 
out  of  the  station  before  any  considerable 
crowd  could  assemble.  Arriving  at  Cincinnati, 
Vallandigham  was  consigned  to  the  military 
prison  and  kept  in  close  confinement.  During 
the  day  he  contrived,  however,  to  issue  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Democracy  of  Ohio,  saying: 

I  am  here  in  a  military  bastilefor  no  other  offense 
than  my  political  opinions,  and  the  defense  of  them, 
and  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  your  consti- 
tutional liberties.  .  .  .  I  am  a  Democrat  —  for 
the  Constitution,  for  law,  for  the  Union,  for  liberty 
—  this  is  my  only  crime.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  Demo- 
crats of  Ohio,  of  the  North-west,  of  the  United  States, 
be  firm,  be  true  to  your  principles,  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  the  Union,  and  all  will  yet  be  well.  .  .  . 
To  you,  to  the  whole  people,  to  Time,  I  appeal. 

While  he  was  issuing  these  fervid  words  his 
friends  in  Dayton  were  making  their  demon- 
stration in  another  fashion.  The  town  was 
filled  with  excitement  all  day.  Crowds  gathered 
on  the  streets  discussing  and  denouncing  the 
arrest.  Great  numbers  of  wagons  loaded  with 
rural  friends  and  adherents  of  the  agitator 
came  in  from  the  country  and,  the  excitement 
increasing  as  night  came  on,  a  crowd  of  several 
hundred  men  moved,  hooting  and  yelling,  to 
the  office  of  the  Republican  newspaper.  Some 
one  threw  a  brick  at  the  building,  then  a  vol- 
ley of  pistol  shots  was  fired,  and  the  excitement 
of  the  crowd  wreaked  itself  on  the  unoffending 
building,  which  was  first  sacked,  and  then  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Later  in  the  night  a  company 
of  troops  arrived  from  Cincinnati,  and  before 
midnight  the  crowd  was  dispersed  and  order 
was  restored. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  was  promptly  tried  by  a 
military  commission,  convened  May  6  by  Gen- 
eral Burnside,  consisting  of  officers  of  his  staff 
and  of  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  volunteers.  Mr. 
Vallandigham  made  no  individual  objection  to 
the  court,  but  protested  that  they  had  no  author- 
ity to  try  him ;  that  he  was  in  neither  the  land 
nor  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  nor  in  the 
militia,  and  was  therefore  amenable  only  to  the 

form  and  administration  of  government,  theocratic, 
democratic,  monarchic,  oligarchic,  despotic,  and  mixed, 
it  was  reserved  to  American  statesmanship,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  era,  to  try  the  grand 
experiment,  on  a  scale  the  most  costly  and  gigantic  in 
its  proportions,  of  creating  love  by  force  and  develop- 
ing fraternal  affection  by  war,  and  history  will  record, 
too,  on  the  same  page,  the  utter  disastrous  and  most 
bloody  failure  of  the  experiment." 
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civil  courts.  This  protest  was,  of  course,  dis- 
regarded, and  his  trial  went  on.  It  was  proved 
that  he  made  the  speech  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready given  an  abstract.  He  called  as  witness 
in  his  defense  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox,  who  was  also  one 
of  the  orators  of  the  occasion,  and  who  tes- 
tified that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Vallandigham, 
though  couched  in  strong  language,  was  in  no 
respect  treasonable.  When  the  evidence  was 
all  in,  the  accused  entered  a  protest  against  the 
entire  proceeding,  repeating  the  terms  of  his 
original  protest,  and  adding  that  his  alleged  of- 
fense itself  was  not  known  to  the  Constitution 
nor  to  any  law  thereof.  "  It  is,"  he  said,  "  words 
spoken  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  in  an  open  and 
public  political  meeting,  lawfully  and  peace- 
ably assembled  under  the  Constitution  and 
upon  full  notice.  It  is  words  of  criticism  of  the 
public  policy  of  the  public  servants  of  the 
people,  by  which  policy  it  was  alleged  that  the 
welfare  of  the  country  was  not  promoted.  It 
was  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  change  that 
policy,  not  by  force,  but  by  free  elections  and 
the  ballot  box.  It  is  not  pretended  that  I  coun- 
seled disobedience  to  the  Constitution  or  re- 
sistance to  laws  and  lawful  authority.  I  never 
have.  Beyond  this  protest,  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  submit."  There  were  no  speeches  either 
in  prosecution  or  in  defense.  When  the  court 
was  cleared  it  remained  in  deliberation  for  three 
hours  and  returned  a  decision  that  the  accused 
was  guilty  of  the  charge  of  "  publicly  express- 
ing, in  violation  of  General  Order  No.  38,  from 
Headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio,  his  sym- 
pathy for  those  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  declaring  disloyal 
sentiments  and  opinions,  with  the  object  and 
purpose  of  weakening  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  efforts  to  suppress  an  unlawful 
rebellion."  They  therefore  sentenced  him  to  be 
placed  in  close  confinement  in  some  fortress 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  designated  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  department,  there 
to  be  kept  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
General  Burnside  approved  the  finding  and  the 
sentence,  and  designated  Fort  Warren,  Boston 
Harbor,  as  the  place  of  confinement  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sentence. 

But  before  the  finding  of  the  commission 
was  made  public,  Mr.  George  E.  Pugh,  as 
counsel  for  Vallandigham,  applied  to  Judge 
Leavitt  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  sit- 
ting in  Cincinnati,  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
On  the  nth  of  May  the  case  was  heard,  and 
extended  arguments  were  made  by  Mr.  Pugh 
in  favor  of  the  motion,  and  by  Mr.  Perry,  who 
appeared  on  behalf  of  General  Burnside, 
against  it.  But  the  most  noticeable  feature  of 
the  trial  was  a  written  address  from  General 
Burnside  himself,  presented  to  the  district  at- 
torney, in  which  he  explained  and  defended  his 
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action.  He  began  by  saying  that  be  *ai  pro- 
hibited by  law  and  by  his  duty  from  cril 
ing  the  policy  of  the  Government ;  that  such 
abstention  from  injurious  criticism  was  binding 
on  every  one  in  the  service.  He  then  went  on 
to  say  : 

If  it  is  my  duty  and  the  duty  of  the  troop,  to 
avoid  saying  anything  that  would  weaken  the  army 
by  preventing  a  single  recruit  from  joining  the 
ranks,  by  bringing  the  laws  of  Congress  into  disre- 
pute, or  by  causing  dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks,  it 
is  equally  the  duty  of  every  citizen  in  the  depart- 
ment to  avoid  the  same  evil.  ...  If  I  were  to 
find  a  man  from  the  enemy's  country  distribut- 
ing in  my  camp  speeches  of  their  public  men  that 
tended  to  demoralize  the  troops,  or  to  destroy  their 
confidence  in  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  would  have  him  tried  and  hung,  if  found 
guilty,  and  all  the  rules  of  modern  warfare  would 
sustain  me.  Why  should  such  speeches  from  our 
own  public  men  be  allowed  ? 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  disapprove  the  use 
of  party  names  and  party  epithets,  saving,  "  The 
simple  names  of  patriot  and  traitor  are  com- 
prehensive enough." 

If  the  people  [he  saidj  do  not  approve  the  policy 
of  the  Government  they  can  change  the  constitu- 
tional authorities  at  the  propertime  and  by  the  proper 
method.  Let  them  freely  discuss  the  policy  in  a 
proper  tone  ;  but  my  duty  requires  me  to  stop  license 
and  intemperate  discussion,  which  tend  to  weaken 
the  authority  of  the  Government  and  army:  whilst 
the  latter  is  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  it  is  cow- 
ardly so  to  weaken  it.  .  .  .  There  is  no  fear  of  the 
people  losing  their  liberties  ;  we  all  know  that  to 
be  the  cry  of  demagogues,  and  none  but  the  igno- 
rant will  listen  to  it. 

Judge  Leavitt  denied  the  motion  for  habeas 
corpus  in  a  long  decision,  in  which  he  thor- 
oughly reviewed  the  legal  points  involved  in  the 
case.  The  essential  point  of  his  decision  was 
this  :  General  Burnside,  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, had  been  appointed  to  the  military  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  includ- 
ing, among  other  States,  the  State  of  Ohio. 
The  precise  extent  of  his  authority  was  not 
known  to  the  court,  but  it  might  properly  be 
assumed  that  the  President  had  clothed  him 
with  all  the  powers  necessary  to  the  efficient 
discharge  of  his  duties.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
in  time  of  war  the  President  is  above  the  Con- 
stitution. He  derives  his  power,  on  the  contrary, 
expressly  from  the  provision  of  that  instrument 
that  he  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  arm\ 
and  navy.  The  Constitution  does  not  specify 
the  powers  he  may  rightfully  exercise  in  this 
character,  nor  are  they  defined  by  legislation. 
No  one  denies,  however,  that  the  President,  in 
this  character,  is  invested  with  very  high  powers, 
which  he  has  exercised,  as  commander-in-chief, 
from  time  to  time  during  the  present  rebellion. 
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His  acts  in  this  capacity  must  be  limited  to 
such  as  are  deemed  essential  to  the  protection 
and  preservation  o\  the  Government  and  the 
Constitution.  And  in  deciding  what  he  may 
rightfully  do  under  this  power,  where  there  is 
no  express  legislative  declaration,  the  Presi- 
dent is  guided  solely  by  his  own  judgment,  and 
is  amenable  only  for  an  abuse  of  his  authority 
by  impeachment.  The  occasion  which  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  this  power  exists  only  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case;  and  when  the  neces- 
sitv  exists  there  is  a  clear  justification  of  the 
act.  The  judge  concludes  that  if  this  view  of 
the  power  of  the  President  is  correct,  it  implies 
the  right  to  arrest  persons  who,  by  their  mis- 
chievous acts  of  disloyalty,  impede  or  endanger 
the  military  operations  of  the  Government. 

And  if  the  necessity  exists,  I  see  no  reason  [he  said] 
why  the  power  does  not  attach  to  the  officer  in 
command  of  a  military  department.  The  President 
cannot  discharge  the  duties  in  person  ;  he,  there- 
fore, constitutes  an  agent  to  represent  him,  clothed 
with  the  necessary  power  for  the  efficient  supervis- 
ion of  the  military  interests  of  the  Government 
throughout  the  department.  .  .  .  In  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion  General  Burnside  issued  the  order 
(No.  5$)  which  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  court. 

Judge  Leavitt  would  not  comment  on  that 
order,  but  only  referred  to  it  because  General 
Burnside  had  stated  his  motives  for  issuing 
it,  and  also  because  it  was  for  its  supposed 
violation  that  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Vallandigham.  He  had  done  this  under  his 
responsibility  as  the  commanding  general  of 
the  department,  and  in  accordance  with  what 
he  supposed  to  be  the  power  vested  in  him 
by  the  appointment  of  the  President.  It  was 
virtually  an  act  of  the  Executive  Department 
under  the  power  vested  in  the  President  by 
the  Constitution,  and  the  court  therefore  re- 
fused to  annul  or  reverse  it. 

The  arrest,  trial,  and  sentence  of  Vallandi- 
gham took  the  President  somewhat  by  surprise, 
and  it  was  only  after  these  proceedings  were 
consummated  that  he  had  an  opportunity 
seriously  to  consider  the  case.  If  he  had  been 
consulted  before  any  proceedings  were  initi- 
ated there  is  reason  to  believe  he  would  not 
have  permitted  them; 1  but  finding  himself  in 
presence  of  an  accomplished  fact,  the  question 


now  given  him  to  consider  was,  whether  he 
should  approve  the  sentence  of  the  court,  or, 
by  annulling  it,  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
general  commanding  the  district,  and  greatly 
encourage  the  active  and  dangerous  secession 
element  in  the  West.  He  concluded  to  accept 
the  act  of  Burnside  as  within  his  discretion  as 
military  commander ;  but  as  the  imprisonment 
of  Vallandigham  in  the  North  would  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  irritation  and  po- 
litical discussion,  the  President  concluded  to 
modify  his  sentence  to  one  which  could  be 
immediately  and  finally  executed,  and  the 
execution  of  which  would  excite  far  less  sym- 
pathy with  the  prisoner,  and,  in  fact,  seriously 
damage  his  prestige  and  authority  among  his 
followers.  The  method  of  punishment  which 
he  chose  was  doubtless  suggested  by  a  para- 
graph in  Burnside's  Order  No.  38,  which  had 
mentioned,  as  a  form  of  punishment  for  the 
declaration  of  sympathies  with  the  enemy,  de- 
portation "  beyond  our  lines  into  those  of  their 
friends."  He  therefore  commuted  the  sentence 
of  Vallandigham,  and  directed  that  he  be 
sent  within  the  Confederate  lines.2  This  was 
done  about  a  fortnight  after  the  court-martial. 
Mr.  Vallandigham  was  sent  to  Tennessee, 
and,  on  the  25th  of  May,  was  escorted  by  a 
small  cavalry  force  to  the  Confederate  lines 
near  Murfreesboro'.  After  a  short  parley  with 
the  rebel  videttes,  who  made  no  objection  to 
receiving  the  prisoner,  he  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  a  single  private  soldier  of  an 
Alabama  regiment,  Mr.  Vallandigham  making 
a  formal  protest  to  the  effect  that  he  was  within 
the  Confederate  lines  by  force  and  against 
his  will,  and  that  he  surrendered  as  a  prisoner 
of  war. 

The  arrest  and  sentence  of  this  distin- 
guished Democrat  produced  a  profound  sen- 
sation throughout  the  country.  It  occasioned 
general  rejoicing  in  the  South.  The  Govern- 
ment in  Richmond  saw  in  it  a  promise  of 
counter-revolution  in  the  North,  and  some  of 
the  Confederate  generals  built  upon  it  the  rosi- 
est hopes  for  future  campaigns.  General  Beau- 
regard, writing  to  a  friend  in  Mobile,3  said  the 
Yankees,  by  sending  Vallandigham  into  Bragg's 
lines,  had  indicated  a  point  of  attack.  He  sug- 
gested that,  Hooker  being  disposed  of  for  the 
next  six  months  at  least,  Lee  should  act  on  the 


3  General  Burnside,  feeling,  after  the  trial,  that  his 
act  had  subjected  the  Administration  to  violent  attack, 
thought  proper  to  signify  to  the  President  that  his 
resignation  was  at  his  service  if  desired,  to  which  the 
President  answered  :  "  When  I  shall  wish  to  super- 
sede you  I  will  let  you  know.  All  the  Cabinet  re- 
gretted the  necessity  of  arresting,  for  instance,  Val- 
landigham, some  perhaps  doubting  there  was  a  real 
necessity  for  it;  but,  being  done,  all  were  for  seeing 
you  through  with  it."  [Lincoln  to  Burnside,  May  29, 
1863.    MS.] 


2  The  order  under  which  Vallandigham  was  sent 
South  was  dated  the  19th  of  May  and  transmitted  by 
telegraph  from  Washington  to  General  Burnside: 
"  The  President  directs  that,  without  delay,  you  send 
C.  L.  Vallandigham,  under  secure  guard,  to  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Rosecrans,  to  be  put  by  him  be- 
yond our  military  lines,  and  in  case  of  his  return 
within  our  lines,  he  be  arrested  and  kept  in  close  cus- 
tody for  the  term  specified  in  his  sentence."  [McPher- 
son,  "History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  162.] 

3  May  26,  1863.     War  Records,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  955. 
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defensive,  and  send  Bragg  30,000  men  to  take 
the  offensive  at  once.  Let  Bragg  —  or  some  bet- 
ter soldier  who  is  sufficiently  shadowed  forth 
in  parenthesis — "destroy  or  capture  (as  it  is 
done  in  Europe)  Rosecrans's  army;  then  march 
into  Kentucky;  raise  30,000  more  men  there 
and  in  Tennessee ;  then  get  into  Ohio  and 
call  upon  the  friends  of  Vallandigham  to  rise 
for  his  defense  and  support ;  then  call  upon 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  accursed  Yankee  nation ;  then  " 
—  his  plan  growing  more  and  more  magnifi- 
cent as  it  took  grandeur  and  color  under  his 


pen 


call 


upon 


the  whole    North-west  to 


join  in  the  movement,  form  a  Confederacy  of 
their  own,  and  join  us  by  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
defensive  and  offensive.  What  would  then 
become  of  the  North-east?"  demanded  the 
doughty  Creole.  "  How  long  would  it  take  us 
to  bring  it  back  to  its  senses  ?  "  The  feeling  in 
the  North,  if  less  exuberant  in  its  expression, 
was  equally  serious.  No  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  so  strongly  criticised,  and  none 
having  relation  to  the  rights  of  an  individual 
created  a  feeling  so  deep  and  so  widespread. 
No  further  legal  steps  were  taken  in  the  case, 
except  an  application  which  was  made  by  Val- 
landigham's  counsel  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to 
bring  up  the  proceedings  of  the  military  com- 
mission for  review  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  motion  was  denied,  on  the 
evident  ground  that  no  such  writ  could  be 
issued  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  any  such  mili- 
tary commission,  as  the  court  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  proceedings  of  such  a  tribunal. 
But  in  the  Democratic  newspapers,  in  public 
meetings,  in  a  multitude  of  leading  articles  and 
pamphlets,  the  question  was  discussed  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  and  even  violence,  the  or- 
ators and  politicians  of  the  Democratic  party 
regarding  the  incident  as  the  most  valuable  bit 
of  political  capital  which  had  fallen  to  them 
during  the  year.  Even  some  of  the  most  loyal 
newspapers  of  the  North  joined  in  the  general  at- 
tack, saying  that  by  the  statutes  Vallandigham 
was  a  prisoner  of  state,  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  was  bound  to  report  him  as  such  to  the 
circuit  judge  of  the  district  in  which  his  sup- 
posed offenses  were  committed,  to  be  regularly 
tried  by  the  civil  tribunal.  But  the  principal 
criticism  was,  of  course,  confined  to  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition.  Their  newspapers  and  pub- 
lic men  vied  with  one  another  in  a  chorus  of 
condemnation.  To  a  meeting,  held  in  Albany 
on  the  1 6th  of  May,  Governor  Seymour  wrote: 

It  is  an  act  which  has  brought  dishonor  upon  our 
country  ;  it  is  full  of  danger  to  our  persons  and  our 
homes  ;  it  bears  upon  its  front  a  conscious  violation 
of  law  and  justice.  .  .  .  The  transaction  involved 
a  series  of  offenses  against  our  most  sacred  rights. 
It  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  speech  ;  it  violated 


our  rights  to  be  secure  in  our  homes  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures  ;  it  pronounced 
tence  without  trial,  save  one  which  was  a  mockery  — 
which  insulted  as  well  as  wronged.  ...  If  this 
proceeding  is  approved  by  the  Government,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  people,  it  is  not  merely  a 
towards  revolution  —  it  is  revolution  ;  it  will  not  only 
lead  to  military  despotism,  it  establishes  military 
despotism.  .  .  .  If  it  is  upheld,  our  liberties  are 
overthrown.  .  .  .  The  action  of  the  Administra- 
tion will  determine,  in  the  minds  of  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  States,  whether  the 
war  is  waged  to  put  down  rebellion  at  the  South, 
or  destroy  free  institutions  at  the  North.  We  look 
for  its  decision  with  most  solemn  solicitude. 

The  meeting  to  which  Governor  Seymour 
sent  this  passionate  address  passed  a  series  of 

resolutions  insisting  upon  their  loyalty  and  the 
services  they  had  rendered  the  country,  but 
demanding  that  the  "  Administration  shall  be 
true  to  the  Constitution,  shall  recognize  and 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  citizen,  shall  everywhere  outside  the 
lines  of  military  occupation  and  the  scenes  of 
insurrection  exert  all  its  powers  to  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  military  law  "  ; 
and  in  view  of  these  principles  they  denounced 
"  the  recent  assumption  of  a  military  command- 
er to  seize  and  try  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  Clement 
L.  Vallandigham,  for  no  other  reason  than 
words  addressed  to  a  public  meeting  in  criticism 
of  the  military  orders  of  that  general . "  The  reso- 
lutions further  set  forth  that  such  an  assump- 
tion of  military  power  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at 
the  supremacy  of  law.  They  enumerated  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  defining  the  crime 
of  treason  and  the  defenses  to  which  those  ac- 
cused of  that  crime  are  entitled,  and  said  -  that 
these  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
against  the  pretensions  of  arbitrary  power  were 
intended  more  especially  for  his  protection  in 
times  of  civil  commotion."  They  further  re- 
solved : 

That  in  the  election  of  Governor  Seymour  the 
people  of  this  State,  by  an  emphatic  majority,  de- 
clared their  condemnation  of  the  system  of  arbitrary 
arrests,  and  their  determination  to  stand  by  the 
Constitution.  And  that,  regarding  the  blow  struck 
at  a  citizen  of  Ohio  as  aimed  at  the  rights  of  every 
citizen  of  the  North,  they  denounce  it  as  against  the 
spirit  of  our  laws  and  Constitution,  and  most  ear- 
nestly call  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  reverse  the  action  of  the  military  tribunal  which 
has  passed  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  upon 
the  party  arrested,  prohibited  in  terms  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  restore  him  to  the  liberty  o\  which 
he  has  been  deprived. 

A  copy  of  these  resolutions  was  sent  to  the 
President  and  received  his  most  careful  con- 
sideration. He  answered  on  the  12th  of  June, 
in  a  letter  which  demands  the  close  perusal  of 
every  student  of  our  history.    He  accepted  in 
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the  beginning,  and  thanked  the  meeting  for,  the 
resolutions  expressing  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  cause  ot  the  Union  despite  the  folly  and 
wickedness  ot  any  administration.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  defense  ot  persons  accused  of  treason, 
and  contended  that  these  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  no  application  to  the  case  in  hand. 
The  arrests  complained  of  were,  not  made  for 
the  technical  crime  of  treason.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded, in  language  so  terse  and  vigorous  that 
it  is  difficult  to  abridge  a  paragraph  without 
positive  mutilation,  to  describe  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  rebellion  began,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  insurgents,  which  were  founded 
upon  the  inveterate  respect  of  the  American 
people  for  the  forms  of  law. 

Prior  to  my  installation  here  [he  said]  it  had  been 
inculcated  that  any  State  had  a  lawful  right  to  secede 
from  the  National  Union,  and  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  exercise  the  right  whenever  the  devo- 
tees of  the  doctrine  should  fail  to  elect  a  President 
to  their  own  liking.  I  was  elected  contrary  to  their 
liking;  and,  accordingly,  so  far  as  it  was  legally 
possible,  they  had  taken  seven  States  out  of  the 
Union,  had  seized  many  of  the  United  States  forts, 
and  had  fired  upon  the  United  States  flag,  all  before 
I  was  inaugurated,  and,  of  course,  before  I  had  done 
any  official  act  whatever.  The  rebellion  thus  begun 
soon  ran  into  the  present  civil  war;  and,  in  certain 
respects,  it  began  on  very  unequal  terms  between 
the  parties.  The  insurgents  had  been  preparing  for 
it  for  more  than  thirty  years,  while  the  Government 
had  taken  no  steps  to  resist  them.  The  former  had 
carefully  considered  all  the  means  which  could  be 
turned  to  their  account.  It  undoubtedly  was  a  well- 
pondered  reliance  with  them  that  in  their  own  un- 
restricted efforts  to  destroy  Union,  Constitution,  and 
law  all  together  the  Government  would,  in  a  great 
degree,  be  restrained  by  the  same  Constitution  and 
law  from  arresting  their  progress.  Their  sympa- 
thizers pervaded  all  departments  of  the  Government 
and  nearly  all  communities  of  the  people.  From 
this  material,  under  cover  of  "  liberty  of  speech," 
"liberty  of  the  press,"  and  " habeas  corpus,"  they 
hop^d  to  keep  on  foot  amongst  us  a  most  efficient 
corps  of  spies,  informers,  suppliers,  and  aiders  and 
abettors  of  their  cause  in  a  thousand  ways.  They 
knew  that  in  times  such  as  they  were  inaugurating, 
by  the  Constitution  itself,  the  "  habeas  corpus"  might 
be  suspended  ;  but  they  also  knew  they  had  friends 
who  would  make  a  question  as  to  who  was  to  sus- 
pend it;  meanwhile  their  spies  and  others  might 
remain  at  large  to  help  on  their  cause.  Or  if,  as  has 
happened,  the  Executive  should  suspend  the  writ, 
without  ruinous  waste  of  time,  instances  of  arresting 
innocent  persons  might  occur,  as  are  always  likely  to 
occur  in  such  cases,  and  then  a  clamor  could  be  raised 
in  regard  to  this,  which  might  be  at  least  of  some 
service  to  the  insurgent  cause.  It  needed  no  very 
keen  perception  to  discover  that  part  of  the  enemy's 
programme,  so  soon  as,  by  open  hostilities,  their  ma- 
ch:n-ry  was  fairly  put  in  motion.  Yet,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  a  reverence  for  the  guaranteed  rights 
of  individuals.  I  was  slow  to  adopt  the  strong  meas- 
ures which  by  degrees  I  have  been  forced  to  regard 


as  being  within  the  exceptions  of  the  Constitution, 
and  as  indispensable  to  the  public  safety.  Nothing 
is  better  known  to  history  than  that  courts  of  justice 
are  utterly  incompetent  to  such  cases.  Civil  courts  are 
organized  chiefly  for  trials  of  individuals,  or,  at  most, 
a  few  individuals  acting  in  concert,  and  this  in  quiet 
times  and  on  charges  of  crimes  well  defined  in  the 
law.  Even  in  times  of  peace  bands  of  horse-thieves 
and  robbers  frequently  grow  too  numerous  and 
powerful  for  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  But  what 
comparison  in  numbers  have  such  bands  ever  borne 
to  the  insurgent  sympathizers,  even  in  many  of  the 
loyal  States?  Again,  a  jury  too  frequently  has  at 
least  one  member  more  ready  to  hang  the  panel  than 
to  hang  the  traitor.  And  yet  again,  he  who  dissuades 
one  man  from  volunteering,  or  induces  one  soldier  to 
desert,  weakens  the  Union  cause  as  much  as  he  who 
kills  a  Union  soldier  in  battle.  Yet  this  dissuasion 
or  inducement  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  no 
defined  crime  of  which  any  civil  court  would  take 
cognizance. 

He  then  applied  to  the  case  in  hand  the 
clear  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  "  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended  unless,  when  in  case  of  rebellion 
or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it," 
and  went  on  to  say : 

This  is  precisely  our  present  case  —  a  case  of  rebel- 
lion wherein  the  public  safety  does  require  the  suspen- 
sion. Indeed,  arrests  by  process  of  courts  and  arrests 
in  cases  of  rebellion  do  not  proceed  altogether  up- 
on the  same  basis.  The  former  is  directed  at  the 
small  percentage  of  ordinary  and  continuous  per- 
petration of  crime,  while  the  latter  is  directed  at 
sudden  and  extensive  uprisings  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, which,  at  most,  will  succeed  or  fail  in  no 
great  length  of  time.  In  the  latter  case  arrests  are 
made,  not  so  much  for  what  has  been  done  as  for 
what  probably  would  be  done.  The  latter  is  more 
for  the  preventive  and  less  for  the  vindictive  than 
the  former.  In  such  cases  the  purposes  of  men  are 
much  more  easily  understood  than  in  cases  of  ordi- 
nary crime.  The  man  who  stands  by  and  says 
nothing  when  the  peril  of  his  Government  is  dis- 
cussed cannot  be  misunderstood.  If  not  hindered, 
he  is  sure  to  help  the  enemy  ;  much  more  if  he  talks 
ambiguously  —  talks  for  his  country  with  tl  buts  " 
and  u  ifs  "  and  "  ands."  Of  how  little  value  the 
constitutional  provisions  I  have  quoted  will  be  ren- 
dered, if  arrests  shall  never  be  made  until  defined 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed,  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  few  notable  examples.  General  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge, General  Robert  E.  Lee,  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  General  John  B.  Magruder,  General  Will- 
iam B.  Preston,  General  Simon  B.  Buckner,  and  Com- 
modore Franklin  Buchanan,  now  occupying  the  very 
highest  places  in  the  rebel  war  service,  were  all 
within  the  power  of  the  Government  since  the  re- 
bellion began,  and  were  nearly  as  well  known  to 
be  traitors  then  as  now.  Unquestionably,  if  we  had 
seized  and  held  them,  the  insurgent  cause  would  be 
much  weaker.  But  no  one  of  them  had  then  com- 
mitted any  crime  defined  in  the  law.  Every  one  of 
them,  if  arrested,  would  have  been  discharged  on 
habeas  corpus  were  the  writ  allowed  to  operate.  In 
view  of  these  and  similar  cases,  I  think  the  time  not 
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unlikely  to  come  when  I  shall  be  blamed  for  having 
made  too  few  arrests  rather  than  too  many. 

Referring  to  the  charge  made  in  the  resolu- 
tions that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  arrested  for 
no  other  reason  than  words  addressed  to  pub- 
lic meetings  in  criticism  of  the  course  of  the 
Administration,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  : 

If  this  assertion  is  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth, —  if  there  was  no  other  reason  for  the  arrest, — 
then  I  concede  that  the  arrest  was  wrong.  But 
[he  went  on]  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  not  arrested 
because  he  was  damaging  the  political  prospects  of 
the  Administration,  or  the  personal  interests  of  the 
commanding  general,  but  because  he  was  damaging 
the  army,  upon  the  existence  and  vigor  of  which  the 
life  of  the  nation  depends.  He  was  warring  upon 
the  military,  and  this  gave  the  military  constitutional 
jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  him. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  his  arrest  was 
made  on  mistake  of  fact,  the  President  would 
be  glad  to  correct  it.    But,  he  said  : 

Long  experience  has  shown  that  armies  cannot 
be  maintained^ unless  desertion  shall  be  punished 
by  the  severe  penalty  of  death.  The  case  requires, 
and  the  law  and  the  Constitution  sanction,  this  pun- 
ishment. Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  soldier  boy 
who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a 
wily  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert?  This  is 
none  the  less  injurious  when  effected  by  getting  a 
father,  or  brother,  or  friend  into  a  public  meeting, 
and  there  working  upon  his  feelings  until  he  is  per- 
suaded to  write  the  soldier  boy  that  he  is  fighting 
in  a  bad  cause,  for  a  wicked  Administration  of  a  con- 
temptible Government,  too  weak  to  arrest  and  pun- 
ish him  if  he  shall  desert.  I  think  that  in  such  a 
case  to  silence  the  agitator  and  to  save  the  boy  is  not 
only  constitutional,  but,  withal,  a  great  mercy. 

He  then  stated  clearly  his  belief  that  certain 
proceedings  are  constitutional  when,  in  case 
of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  re- 
quires them,  which  would  not  be  constitutional 
when,  in  absence  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  does  not  require  them. 

The  Constitution  itself  [he  said]  makes  the  dis- 
tinction, and  I  can  no  more  be  persuaded  that  the 
Government  can  constitutionally  take  no  strong 
measure  in  time  of  rebellion,  because  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  same  could  not  be  lawfully  taken  in  time 
of  peace,  than  I  can  be  persuaded  that  a  particular 
drug  is  not  good  medicine  for  a  sick  man,  because 
it  car  be  shown  to  not  be  good  food  for  a  well  one. 
Nor  am  I  able  to  appreciate  the  danger  apprehended 
by  the  meeting  that  the  American  people  will,  by 
means  of  military  arrests  during  the  Rebellion,  lose 
the  right  of  public  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  the  press,  the  law  of  evidence,  trial  by  jury, 
and  habeas  corpus,  throughout  the  indefinite  peace- 
ful future,  which  I  trust  lies  before  them,  any  more 
than  I  am  able  to  believe  that  a  man  could  contract 
so  strong  an  appetite  for  emetics,  during  temporary 
illness,  as  to  persist  in  feeding  upon  them  during 
the  remainder  of  his  healthful  life. 


The  President  parried  the  political  thrust  in 
the  resolutions  by  reminding  the  gentlemen  of 
Albany  that  although  they  addressed  bin 

"  Democrats,"  not  all  Democrats  were  of  their 
way  of  thinking. 

He  on  whose  discretionary  judgment  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham was  arrested  and  tried  is  a  Democrat,  hav- 
ing no  old  party  affinity  with  me  ;  and  the  judge 
who  rejected  the  constitutional  view  './pressed  in 
these  resolutions  by  refusing  to  discharge  Mr.  Val- 
landigham on  habeas  corpus  is  a  Democrat  of  better 
days  than  these,  having  received  his  judicial  mantle 
at  the  hands  of  President  Jackson.  And  still  more, 
of  all  those  Democrats  who  are  nobly  exposing  their 
lives  and  shedding  their  blood  on  the  battlefield,  I 
have  learned  that  many  approve  the  course  taken 
with  Mr.  Vallandigham,  while  I  have  not  heard  of 
a  single  one  condemning  it. 

The  President  fortified  his  argument  by  an 
incident  of  pertinent  history  especially  adapted 
to  touch  the  sympathies  of  Democrats  —  the 
arbitrary  arrests  made  by  General  Jackson  at 
New  Orleans;  his  defiance  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  his  imprisonment  of  the 
judge  who  had  issued  it.  Near  the  close  of 
this  strong  and  adroit  defense  of  the  action  of 
Burnside  the  President  made  a  remarkable 
admission  in  these  words  : 

And  yet  let  me  say  that  in  my  own  discretion  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  would  have  ordered  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  While  I  cannot  shift 
the  responsibility  from  myself,  I  hold  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  commander  in  the  field  is  the  better 
judge  of  the  necessity  in  any  particular  case.  .  .  . 
It  gave  me  pain  when  I  learned  that  Mr.  Vallandi- 
gham had  been  arrested, —  that  is,  I  was  pained  that 
there  should  have  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  ar- 
resting him, —  and  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure 
to  discharge  him  so  soon  as  I  can,  by  any  means, 
believe  the  public  safety  will  not  suffer  by  it.  I 
further  say  that  as  the  war  progresses  it  appears 
to  me,  opinion  and  action,  which  were  in  great 
confusion  at  first,  take  shape  and  fall  into  more 
regular  channels,  so  that  the  necessity  for  strong 
dealing  with  them  gradually  decreases.  I  have 
every  reason  to  desire  that  it  should  cease  altogether, 
and  far  from  the  least  is  my  regard  for  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  those  who,  like  the  meeting  at  Albany, 
declare  their  purpose  to  sustain  the  Government  in 
every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress 
the  rebellion.  Still  I  must  continue  to  do  so  much 
as  may  seem  to  be  required  by  the  public  safety. 

There  are  few  of  the  President's  state  papers 
which  produced  a  stronger  impression  upon 
the  public  mind  than  this.  Its  tone  of  candor 
and  courtesy,  which  did  not  conceal  his  stern 
and  resolute  purpose;  his  clear  statement  of 
the  needs  of  the  country  ;  his  terse  argument 
of  his  authority  under  the  Constitution  to  sus- 
pend the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  when,  in  case 
of  rebellion,  the  public  safety  required  it ;  his 
contrast  of  the  venial  crime  of  the  simple- 
minded  soldier  boy,  which  was  punished  by 
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death,  with  the  deeper  guilt  of  the  wily  agi- 
tator, who  claimed  immunity  through  the  Con- 
stitution he  was  endeavoring  to  destroy;  the 
strong,  yet  humorous,  common  sense  of  his 
doubt  whether  a  permanent  taste  for  emetics 
could  be  contracted  during  a  fit  of  sickness — 
met  with  an  immediate  and  eager  apprecia- 
tion among  the  citizens  of  the  country,  and 
rendered  this  letter  remarkable  in  the  long 
scries  of  Mr  Lincoln's  political  writings.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  did  not  meet  with  equal 
approbation  in  all  quarters.  It  was  received 
by  the  politicians  of  New  York,  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  with  the  gravest  displeasure. 
They  answered  in  an  angry  yet  forcible  paper, 
claiming  that  the  original  act  of  tyranny  by 
which  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  arrested  had 
been  aggravated  by  the  claim  of  despotic 
power  which  they  assumed  to  find  in  the  Pres- 
ident's letter.  They  wrote  with  so  much  heat 
and  feeling  that  they  hardly  paused  to  measure 
their  epithets ;  otherwise  they  would  scarcely 
have  been  guilty  of  the  impertinence  of  speak- 
ing to  the  President  of  his  "  pretensions  to 
more  than  legal  authority,"  and  of  criticising 
his  crystal-clear  statement  as  the  "  misty  and 
cloudy  forms  of  expression  "  in  which  these 
pretensions  are  set  forth.  But  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  rescue  either  of  these  letters  from  the 
oblivion  which  soon  overtook  them.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  another  occasion, 
"  the  world  little  noted  nor  long  remembered 
them."  Their  first  letter  had  no  function  nor 
result  but  to  call  into  being  the  President's 
admirable  reply,  and  the  second  was  little 
more  than  a  cry  under  punishment. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Val- 
landigham had  precipitated  an  issue  which  was 
in  its  solution  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  When,  on  the  nth  of 
June,  the  Democratic  convention  of  the  State 
met  at  Columbus,  it  was  found  to  be  completely 
under  the  control  of  those  opposed  to  the  war, 
and  the  excitement  consequent  upon  Vallan- 
digham's  arrest  and  banishment  designated  him 
as  the  only  serious  candidate  for  the  office  of 
governor.  Nominating  him  by  acclamation 
was  the  readiest  and  most  practical  way  of 
signifying  their  disapproval  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Government.  They  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  affirming  their  devotion  to  the 
Union,  denouncing  the  arrest  and  banishment 
of  Vallandigham  as  a  forcible  violation  of  the 
Constitution  and  a  direct  insult  offered  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  saying  that 
the  Democratic  party  was  fully  competent  to 
decide  whether  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  a  fit 
man  to  be  nominated  for  governor,  and  that 
the  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  that  right  by 
his  arrest  and  banishment  was  an  unmerited 
imputation  upon  their  intelligence  and  loyalty. 


They  therefore  called  upon  the  President  to 
restore  Mr.  Vallandigham  to  his  home  in  Ohio. 
The  committee  appointed  to  present  these 
resolutions  accompanied  them  with  a  long  let- 
ter signed  by  the  most  prominent  Democrats 
of  Ohio,  arguing,  upon  lines  similar  to  those 
followed  in  the  Albany  letter,  that  the  action 
of  the  Government  towards  Vallandigham  was 
illegal  and  unconstitutional;  that  it  had  created 
widespread  and  alarming  disaffection  among 
the  people  of  the  State ;  that  it  was  not  an  of- 
fense against  any  law  to  contend  that  the  war 
could  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  restoring  the 
Union,  or  that  a  war  directed  against  slavery 
would  inevitably  result  in  the  final  destruction 
of  both  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  They 
took  up  the  President's  letter  to  the  Albany 
committee  and  insisted  that  Mr.  Vallandigham 
was  not  warring  upon  the  military ;  they  dis- 
agreed entirely  with  the  President  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus;  they  represented  the  President  as 
claiming  that  the  Constitution  is  different  in 
time  of  insurrection  or  invasion  from  what  it  is 
in  time  of  peace  or  public  security,  and  that 
he  had  the  right  to  engraft  limitations  or  ex- 
ceptions upon  these  constitutional  guarantees 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety 
required  it.  Having  attributed  to  him  these 
absurd  pretensions,  they  proceeded  solemnly 
to  deny  them,  and  ask : 

If  an  indefinable  kind  of  constructive  treason  is  to 
be  introduced  and  engrafted  upon  the  Constitution 
unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  President  whenever  an  insurrection  or 
invasion  shall  occur  in  any  part  of  this  vast  coun- 
try, what  safety  or  security  will  be  left  for  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people? 

The  President  sent  a  reply  to  this  letter, 
briefer  than  the  one  he  had  devoted  to  Albany, 
and  not  so  full  in  its  discussion  of  the  consti- 
tutional question  at  issue.  For  his  views  in  this 
regard  he  referred  the  Ohio  committee  to  his 
Albany  letter.  He  simply  repudiated  the 
opinions  and  intentions  which  the  Ohio  com- 
mittee had  gratuitously  imputed  to  him.  But 
he  assumed  the  full  responsibility  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  enormous  powers  which  he  believed 
the  Constitution,  under  the  circumstances,  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

You  ask,  in  substance,  whether  I  really  claim  that 
1  may  override  all  the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals 
on  the  plea  of  conserving  the  public  safety  —  when 
I  may  choose  to  say  the  public  safety  requires  it. 
This  question,  divested  of  the  phraseology  calculated 
to  represent  me  as  struggling  for  an  arbitrary  per- 
sonal prerogative,  is  either  simply  a  question  who 
shall  decide,  or  an  affirmation  that  nobody  shall  de- 
cide, what  the  public  safety  does  require  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion.  The  Constitution  contem- 
plates the  question  as  likely  to  occur  for  decision, 
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but  it  does  not  expressly  declare  who  is  to  decide  it. 
By  nece>sary  implication ,  when  rebellion  or  invasion 
comes,  the  decision  is  to  be  made,  from  time  to 
time,  and  I  think  the  man  whom,  for  the  I 
the  people  have,  under  the  Constitution,  made  the 
commander-in-chief  of  their  army  ?.ni  navy,  is  the 
man  who  holds  the  power,  and  bears  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  it.  If  he  uses  the  power  justly, 
the  same  people  will  probably  justify  him  :  if  he 
abuses  it.  he  is  in  their  hands  to  be  dealt  w:th  by 
all  the  modes  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  in 
the  Constitution. 

He  disclaimed,  in  courteous  language,  any 
purpose  of  insult  to  Ohio  in  Mr.  Vallandi- 
ghani*s  case ;  and  referring  to  the  peremptory 
request  of  the  committee  that  Vallandigham 
should  be  released  from  his  sentence,  and  to 
the  further  claim  of  the  committee  that  the 
Democracy  of  Ohio  are  loyal  to  the  Union,  he 
proposed,  on  what  he  considered  very  easy 
conditions,  to  comply  with  their  request.  He 
offered  them  the  following  propositions  : 

i .   That  there  is  now  a  rebellion  in  the  United 
States,  the  ob;ect  and  tendency  of  which  is  to  de- 
stroy  the  National  Union,  and  that,  io  y:  arop 
an  army  and  navy  are  ::r..;:  :_tional  means :'::  sup- 
pressing that  rebellion. 

z.   That  no  one  of  you  will  do  anything  which, 
in  his  own  judgment,  will  tend  to  hinder  the  in- 
crease or  favor  the  decrease   ::  he-sen  :he  effit 
of  the  army  and  navy,  while  engaged  in  the  effort 
to  suppress  mat  rebellion  ;  and 

-.   That  each  of  you  will,  in  his  sphere,  do  all  he 
can  to  have  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  seanien  of  the 
army  and  navy,  whihe  engaged  in  the  effort  to  sup- 
.press  the    rebellion,  fed,   chii.  ^n/    otherwise 
7-:  vided  for  and  supported. 

If  the  committee,  or  a  majority  of  them,  would 
write  their  names  upon  the  back  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter,  thus  committing  themselves  to 
these  propositions  and  to  nothing  else,  he  would 
then  publish  the  letter  and  the  names,  which 
publication  would  be.  within  itself,  a  revoca- 
tion of  Vallandigham's  sentence  litis  would 
leave  Mr.  Vallandigham  himself  absolutely 
unpledged:  the  President's  object  being  to  gain 
for  the  cause  of  the  Union  so  large  a  moral 
:  enforcement  from  this  clear  definition  of  the 
attitude  of  the  other  gentlemen  as  to  compen- 
sate for  any  damage  that  Mr.  Vallandigham 
could  possibly  do  on  his  return.  The  President 
concluded  this  letter  with  the  same  rrir.kr.ess 


that  he  used  in  that  to  Albar. 
said,  '-in  regard  to  Mr.  Vallandigham  and  all 
others,  I  must  hereafter,  as  her 
much  as  the  public  service  may  seem  I 
quire."    This    overture  of  the  President 
promptly  rejected   by  the  commits 
treated  it  as  an  evasion  on  his  part  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  case,  and  as  implying  not 
only  an  imputation  upon  their  own  sin' 
and  fidelity  as  citizens  of  the  Unite 
but  also  a  concession  of  the  legality  of  Mr. 
Vallandigham's  arrest  and  banishm^ 

Evidently  nothing  could  come  from  negoti- 
ations with  parties  whose  points  of  view  were 
so  far  apart  as  those  c:  idem  and  the 

Democratic  leaders  in  rk  and  Ohio. 

The  case  must  be  resolved  by  the  people  of 
-tate  whose  sovereignty  it  was  said  had  been 
violated,  and  the  issue  was  made  in  the  clearest 
possible  manner  by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Val- 
landigham for  governor  of  Ohio.  The  con- 
vention which  nominated  him  determined  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  position,  not  only  de- 
nouncing the  action  of  General  Burnside  and 
the  President  but  expressing  their  deep  humili- 
ation and  regret  at  the  failure  of  Governor  Tod 
of  Ohio  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  State  in 
the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  Union  party,  meeting  at 
Columbus,  nominated  for  governor  John 
Brough.  a  war  Democrat,  and  adopted  a  brief 
platform  of  unqualified  devotion  to  the  Union, 
in  favor  of  a  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  and  the  laying  aside  of  personal  prefer  e 
and  prejudices,  and  pledging  hearty  support 
to  the  President.  Upon  this  issue  the  ca: 
proceeded  to  its  close.  Before  it  ended.  Mr. 
Vallandigham  himself  intervened  once  more — 
not  in  person,  indeed,  but  r.  horn  Can- 

ada. On  entering  the  rebel  lines  he  had  gone 
at  once  to  Richmond,  where  he  was  kindly  and 
courteously  received  by  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities, although  both  on  his  side  and  on  theirs 
the  forms  appropriate  to  the  fiction  that  he 
was  a  -  ::s?ner  of  war  were  carefully  observed.1 
a  conference  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  he  went  south - 
and  arrived  or.  the  .:i  of  Tune  at  Bermuda 
in  a  vessel  called  the  Lady  Dams,  which  had 
run  the  blockade  at  Wilmington.  He  made 
onlv  a  brief  stav  in  Bermuda  and  then  took 


1  John  B.  Jones,  a  clerk  in  the  rebel  war  office, 
made  on  the  22d  of  Jure,  1S63,  the  following  entry  in 
his  diary :  ••'  To-day  I  saw  the  memorandum  of  Mr. 
Ould,  of  the  conversation  held  with  Mr.  Vallandigham, 
for  file  in  the  archives.  He  says  if  we  can  only  hold  ont 
this  year  that  the  peace  party  of  the  North  would 
sweep  the  Lincoln  dynasty  ont  of  political  existence. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  thatonr  cause  was  sinking, 
and  feared  we  would  submit,  which  would,  of  course, 
be  ruinous  to  his  party.  But  he  advises  strongly  against 
any  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  for  that  would  unite  all 


parties  at  the  North,  and  so  strengthen  Lincoln's  hands 
that  he  would  be  able  to  crash  all  opposition  and 
trample  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people. 
Mr.  V.  said  nothing  to  indicate  that  either  he  or  the 
party  had  any  other  idea  than  that  the  Union  would  be 
reconstructed  under  Democratic  rule.  The  President 
[Davis]  indorse;:  with  his  own  pen  on  this  docu- 
ment that  in  regard  to  invasion  of  the  North  experi- 
ence proved  the  contrarv  of  what  Mr.  V. 
[Jones.  "A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,*?  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
35  "•  35**] 
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passage  tor  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  5th  of  July.  From  the  Cana- 
dian side  of  Niagara  Falls  he  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Ohio,1  which  began  with 
this  clever  and  striking  exordium  : 

Arrested  and  confined  for  three  weeks  in  the 
United  States  a  prisoner  of  state,  banished  thence 
to  the  confederate  States,  and  there  held  as  an  alien 
enemy  and  prisoner  of  war,  though  on  parole,  fairly 
and  honorably  dealt  with,  and  given  leave  to  depart, 
an  act  possible  only  by  running  the  blockade  at  the 
hazard  of  being  tired  upon  by  ships  flying  the  flag 
of  my  own  country,  I  found  myself  first  a  freeman 
when  on  British  soil.  And  to-day,  under  protection  of 
the  British  flag.  I  am  here  to  enjoy  and,  in  part,  to 
exercise  the  privileges  and  rights  which  usurpers 
insolently  deny  me  at  home.  .  .  .  Sixweeksago, 
when  just  going  into  banishment  because  an  au- 
dacious but  most  cowardly  despotism  caused  it,  I 
addressed  you  as  a  fellow-citizen.  To-day,  and  from 
the  very  place  then  selected  by  me,  but  after  weari- 
some and  most  perilous  journeyings  for  more  than 
four  thousand  miles  by  land  and  upon  sea,  still  in 
exile,  though  almost  within  sight  of  my  native  State, 
I  greet  you  as  your  representative. 

He  thanked  and  congratulated  the  Demo- 
crats of  Ohio  upon  the  nominations  they  had 
made.  He  indorsed  their  platform,  which  he 
called  "  elegant  in  style,  admirable  in  senti- 
ment." He  claimed  that  his  arrest  was  the 
issue  before  the  country.  "  The  President,"  he 
said,  "  accepts  the  issue.  ...  In  time  of 
war  there  is  but  one  will  supreme — his  will; 
but  one  law  —  military  necessity,  and  he  the 
sole  judge."  He  was  convinced  that  the  war 
could  never  be  prosecuted  to  a  successful 
termination. 

If  this  civil  war  [he  said]  is  to  terminate  only  by 
the  subjugation  or  submission  of  the  Southern 
force  in  arms,  the  infant  of  to-day  will  not  see  the 
end  of  it.  .  .  .  Traveling  a  thousand  miles  or 
more,  through  nearly  one-half  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  sojourning  for  a  time  at  widely  different 
points,  I  met  not  one  man,  woman,  or  child  who 
was  not  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  to  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  arms,  even  in  the  most  desperate 
extremity. 

He  announced,  therefore,  that  he  returned 
with  his  opinion  in  favor  of  peace  not  only  un- 
changed, but  confirmed  and  strengthened. 

1  "  Rebellion   Records,"  Vol.  VII.  Documents, pp. 

43s-  439- 

'^  "While  sojourning  at  Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  Vallandi- 
gham had  come  into  communication  with  a  person  who 
called  himself  William  Cornell  Jewett  of  Colorado, 
who  passed  his  time  writing  letters  to  the  newspapers 
and  to  public  men  in  favor  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
war  by  foreign  mediation.  After  the  result  of  the 
Ohio  election  had  convinced  Vallandigham  that  little 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  peace  from  the 
efforts  of  the  Democratic  party,  he  wrote  Jewett  a  let- 
ter strongly  favoring  an  immediate  acceptance  of  the 
mediation  of  France  in  the  controversy  between  the 
States.  He  said  :  "The  South  and  the  North  are  both 


But  nothing  availed.  Mr.  Vallandigham  was 
defeated  by  the  unprecedented  majority  of 
101,000  votes,  62,000  of  which  were  cast  in 
the  State  and  39,000  by  the  soldiers  in  the 
field,  to  whom  a  State  statute  had  given  the 
privilege  of  voting. 

In  view  of  this  overwhelming  defeat,  Mr.  Val- 
landigham thought  it  prudent  to  remain  dur- 
ing the  winter  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  in  constant  correspond- 
ence, however,  with  his  associates  and  ad- 
herents,2 and  demonstrations  were  made  from 
time  to  time  against  the  Government  for  its 
treatment  of  him.  On  the  29th  of  February, 
1864,  Mr.  Pendleton  of  Ohio  offered  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
arrest  and  banishment  of  Mr.  Vallandigham 
were  "  acts  of  mere  arbitrary  power  in  palpa- 
ble violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,"  which  was  rejected  by  a  strict 
party  vote,  47  Democrats  voting  in  favor  of 
it,  and  77  Union  members  voting  against  it, 
only  two  Democrats  voting  with  the  majority. 
Vallandigham's  course  in  opposition  to  the  war 
had  been  so  exasperating  to  the  Union  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  his  speeches  had  been  so 
full  of  vehement  malice,  that  even  those  who 
thought  his  original  arrest  an  unjustifiable 
stretch  of  military  power  felt  no  sympathy 
with  the  object  of  it  and  were  inclined  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  President's  disposition  of  the  case. 
The  situation  was  not  without  a  humorous  ele- 
ment also,  to  which  the  American  mind  is  al- 
ways hospitable.  The  spectacle  of  this  furious 
agitator,  condemned  by  court-martial  to  a  long 
imprisonment  and  then  handed  over  by  the 
contemptuous  mercy  of  the  President  to  the 
care  and  keeping  of  his  friends  beyond  the 
Union  lines ;  his  frantic  protests  that  the  Con- 
federates were  not  his  friends,  but  that  he  was 
their  most  formidable  and  dreaded  enemy  ; 
the  friendly  receptions  and  attentions  he  met 
with  in  the  South  and  among  the  sympathizing 
British  officials  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Northern  provinces;  his  nomination  by  the 
Democratic  convention  of  his  State,  which  was 
forced  immediately  to  apply  to  the  President  to 
give  them  back  their  candidate  —  affected  the 
popular  mind  as  an  event  rather  ridiculous  than 

indebted  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe  for  having  so 
long  withheld  recognition  from  the  Confederate  States. 
The  South  has  proved  her  ability  to  maintain  herself 
by  her  own  strength  and  resources,  without  foreign 
aid,  moral  or  material;  and  the  North  and  West  — 
the  whole  country,  indeed  —  these  great  powers  have 
served  incalculably,  by  holding  back  a  solemn  proc- 
lamation to  the  world  that  the  Union  of  these  States 
was  finally  and  formally  dissolved.  They  have  left  to 
us  every  motive  and  every  chance  for  reunion.  .  .  . 
Foreign  recognition  now  of  the  Confederate  States 
could  avail  little  to  delay  or  prevent  final  reunion." 
(W.  C.  Jewett,  Letter  to  "Liverpool  Mercury,"  No- 
vember 4.) 
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serious,  and  the  constitutional  question  involved 
received  probably  less  attention  than  it  de- 
served. His  letters  from  Canada  aroused  little 
or  no  sympathy,  and  when,  in  June,  1864, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent declined  to  take  any  notice  of  his  pres- 
ence.1 

Emboldened  by  impunity,  Vallandigham  be- 
gan at  political  meetings  a  new  series  of  speeches 
more  violent  in  tone  than  those  which  had 
caused  his  arrest.  But  as  the  effect  of  them 
was  clearly  beneficial  to  the  Union  cause,  no 
means  were  taken  to  silence  him.  He  defied 
the  Government  and  the  army;  he  made  vague 
threats  that  in  case  he  was  arrested  the  persons 
and  property  of  those  instigating  such  a  pro- 
ceeding should  be  held  as  hostages.'2  He  was 
not  molested,  and  in  August  was  allowed  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Chicago,  where  he  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  the  Union  party 3  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and 
offered  the  motion  that  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan  should  be  made  unanimous. 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  PEACE  PARTY  AT  THE 
POLLS. 

The  reverses  sustained  by  the  Union  arms 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1862  had 
their  direct  effect  in  the  field  of  politics.  Every 
unsuccessful  movement,  and  especially  every 
defeat  of  the  National  forces,  increased  the 
strength  and  the  audacity  of  the  opposition  to 
the  Government  and  the  war.  There  were,  it 
is  true,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Democratic 
soldiers  in  the  ranks  fighting  to  uphold  the 
Union ;  and  as  a  result  of  this — because  men's 
sentiments  are  far  more  influenced  by  their  ac- 
tions than  their  actions  are  inspired  by  their 
sentiments  —  they  were  generally  induced  to 
take  the  Republican  view  of  public  affairs,  and 
by  degrees  to  unite  themselves  with  the  Re- 
publican party.  But  they  seemed  to  exert  no 
influence  whatever  upon  their  friends  and  re- 

1  When  Mr.  Lincoln  first  heard  of  Vallandigham 's 
return  he  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  Governor  Brough  and 
General  Heintzelman,  who  had  succeeded  Burnside  in 
command  of  the  department,  directing  them  to  "con- 
sult together  freely  ;  watch  Vallandigham  and  others 
closely,  and  upon  discovering  any  palpable  injury  or 
imminent  danger  to  the  military  proceeding  from  him, 
them,  or  any  of  them,  arrest  all  implicated ;  otherwise 
do  not  arrest  without  further  order.  Meanwhile  report 
the  signs  to  me  from  time  to  time."  But,  after  writing 
the  letter,  he  concluded  not  to  send  it.  [Unpublished 
MS.,  June  20,  1864.] 

He  was,  in  fact,  a  little  nonplused  by  Vallandigham's 
return.  He  had  seriously  thought  of  annulling  the  sen- 
tence of  exile,  but  had  been  too  much  occupied  with 
other  matters  to  do  it.  After  he  had  returned,  the  Pres- 
ident said  :  "  The  only  question  to  decide  was  whether 
he  could  afford  to  disregard  the  contempt  of  authority 
and  breach  of  discipline  displayed  in  Vallandigham's 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 19. 


lations  at  home.  The  Democratic  party  re- 
mained as  solid  in  its  organization,  a  1  powerful 

in  its  resistance  to  the  Government,  as  1 
The  great  liberating  measure  of  the  President, 
the  proclamation  of  September,  had  its  influence 

also  in  exasperating  and  consolidating  the  op- 
position. This  act,  which  not  only  renders  his 
name  immortal,  but  glorifies  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  his  party 
in  some  of  the  most  important  States  of  the 
Union.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  the  Democrats 
carried  New  York,  electing  Horatio  Seymour 
governor  over  that  patriotic  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  General  James  S.  Wadsworth  ;  the 
adjoining  State  of  New  Jersey  was  also  carried 
by  them.  There  were  heavy  losses  of  congress- 
men in  the  great  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana;  and  even  in  the  President's 
own  State  of  Illinois  the  opposition  inflicted 
upon  him  a  peculiarly  painful  defeat,  electing 
nine  of  his  opponents  and  only  four  of  his 
friends. 

The  Union  sentiment  was  still  sumciently 
powerful  throughout  the  North  to  elect  an  easy 
working  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Republican  predominance  in  the 
Senate  was,  of  course,  untouched ;  so  that  so 
far  as  legislation  was  concerned  there  was  no 
danger  that  the  Government  would  be  embar- 
rassed by  an  opposition  majority.  But  the 
losses  it  met  with  in  the  elections  were  none 
the  less  serious  and  discouraging.  A  war  dis- 
approved by  a  free  people  cannot  long  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  will  of  the  Government,  and  if 
the  ratio  of  losses  indicated  by  the  elections  of 
1862  had  continued  another  year  the  perma- 
nency of  the  Republic  would  have  been  gravely 
compromised.  But  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people  gradually  acknowledged  the 
wisdom  and  accepted  the  leadership  of  the 
President,  and  moved  forward  to  the  advanced 
platform  upon  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  placed 
himself.  The  right  of  suffrage  given  by  the 
State  legislatures  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field  re- 
enforced  the  voting  strength  of  the  Republicans 

action ;  otherwise,  it  could  not  but  result  in  benefit  to 
the  Union  cause  to  have  so  violent  and  indiscreet  a 
man  go  to  Chicago  as  a  firebrand  to  his  own  party.'" 
Fernando  Wood  had  told  him  that  he  could  do  nothing 
more  politic  than  to  bring  Vallandigham  back.  "  In 
that  case,"  he  said,  "  he  could  promise  him  two  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  for  the  Presidency  this  year.  These 
war  Democrats,"  said  Mr.  Wood,  "are  scoundrelly 
hypocrites  ;  they  want  to  oppose  you  and  favor  the  war 
at  once,  which  is  nonsense.  There  are  but  two  sides  in 
this  fight  —  yours  and  mine;  war  and  peace.  Yon  will 
succeed  while  the  war  lasts,  I  expect,  but  we  shall  suc- 
ceed when  the  war  is  over.  I  intend  to  keep  my  record 
clear  for  the  future." 

2  McPherson,  "History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  176. 

3  The  Illinois  Democrats  were  greatly  troubled  by 
Vallandigham's  apparition.  W.  R.  Morrison  said  to 
J.  H.,  June  18,  "  How  much  did  you  fellows  give 
Fernandy  Wood  for  importing  him  ?  "    [J.  H.,  Diary.  ] 
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at  home,  and  the  ballot  and  the  bullet  worked 
harmoniously  together.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
autumn  of  1862  Mr.  Lincoln  was  exposed  to 
the  bitterest  assaults  and  criticisms  from  every 
faction  in  the  country.  His  conservative  sup- 
porters reproached  him  with  having  yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  radicals ;  the  radicals  de- 
nounced him  for  being  hampered,  if  not  cor- 
rupted, by  the  influence  of  the  conservatives. 
On  one  side  he  was  assailed  by  a  clamor  for 
peace,  on  the  other  by  vehement  and  injurious 
demands  for  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  stood  unmoved  by  these  attacks, 
converging  upon  him  from  every  quarter,  and 
rarely  took  the  trouble  to  defend  himself  against 
tli em.  Coming  from  every  side,  the  pressure 
neutralized  itself,  like  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
To  one  friend  who  assailed  him  with  pecul- 
iar candor,  he  made  a  reply  which  may  answer 
as  a  sufficient  defense  to  all  the  radical  at- 
tacks which  were  so  rife  at  the  time. 

I  have  just  received  and  read  your  letter  of  the 
20th.  The  purport  of  it  is  that  we  lost  the  late 
elections,  and  the  Administration  is  failing  because 
the  war  is  unsuccessful,  and  that  I  must  not  flatter 
myself  that  I  am  not  justly  to  blame  for  it.  I  cer- 
tainly know  that  if  the  war  fails,  the  Administration 
fails,  and  that  I  will  be  blamed  for  it,  whether  I 
deserve  it  or  not.  And  I  ought  to  be  blamed,  if  I 
could  do  better.  You  think  I  could  do  better;  there- 
fore you  blame  me  already.  1  think  I  could  not  do 
better;  therefore  I  blame  you  for  blaming  me.  I 
understand  you  now  to  be  willing  to  accept  the 
help  of  men  who  are  not  Republicans,  provided 
they  have ' '  heart  in  it."  —  Agreed.  1  want  no  others. 
But  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  hearts,  or  of  "  heart 
in  it"?  If  I  must  discard  my  own  judgment,  and 
take  yours,  I  must  also  take  that  of  others  ;  and  by 
the  time  I  should  reject  all  I  should  be  advised  to 
reject,  I  should  have  none  left,  Republicans  or 
others  —  not  even  yourself.  For  be  assured,  my  dear 
sir,  there  are  men  who  have  "  heart  in  it"  that 
think  you  are  performing  your  part  as  poorly  as 
you  think  I  am  performing  mine.  I  certainly  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  slowness  of  Buell  and 
McClellan  ;  but  before  I  relieved  them  I  had  great 
fears  I  should  not  find  successors  to  them  who  would 
do  better ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  I  have  seen 
little  since  to  relieve  those  fears.  I  do  not  clearly 
see  the  prospect  of  any  more  rapid  movements.  I 
fear  we  shall  at  last  find  out  the  difficulty  is  in  our 
case  rather  than  in  particular  generals.  I  wish  to 
disparage  no  one — certainly  not  those  who  sym- 
pathize with  me  ;  but  I  must  say  I  need  success  more 
than  I  need  sympathy,  and  that  I  have  not  seen  the 
so  much  greater  evidence  of  getting  success  from  my 
sympathizers  than  from  those  who  are  denounced 
as  the  contrary.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  in  the  field 
the  two  classes  have  been  very  much  alike  in  what 
they  have  done  and  what  they  have  failed  to  do. 
In  sealing  their  faith  with  their  blood,  Baker,  and 
Lyon,  and  Bohlen,  and  Richardson,  Republicans, 
did  all  that  men  could  do;  but  did  they  any  more 
than  Kearney,  Stevens,  and  Reno,  and  Mansfield, 
none  of  whom  were  Republicans,  and  some  at  least 


of  whom  have  been  bitterly  and  repeatedly  de- 
nounced to  me  as  secession  sympathizers  ?  I  will 
not  perform  the  ungrateful  task  of  comparing  cases 
of  failure.  In  answer  to  your  question,  Has  it  not 
been  publicly  stated  in  the  newspapers,  and  appar- 
ently proved  as  a  fact,  that  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war  the  enemy  was  continually  supplied 
with  information  by  some  of  the  confidential  sub- 
ordinates of  as  important  an  officer  as  Adjutant- 
General  Thomas?  I  must  say  "No,"  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends.  And  I  add  that  if  you  can  give 
any  tangible  evidence  upon  the  subject,  1  will  thank 
you  to  come  to  this  city  and  do  so.1 

The  movements  for  peace  which  were  made 
at  this  period  on  both  sides  of  the  line  were 
feeble  and  without  result.  Mr.  Foote  of  Tennes- 
see introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Confederate 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  effect  "  that 
the  signal  success  with  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  so  continually  blessed  our  arms  for 
several  months  past  would  fully  justify  the  Con- 
federate Government  in  dispatching  a  commis- 
sioner or  commissioners  to  the  Government  at 
Washington  City,  empowered  to  propose  the 
terms  of  a  just  and  honorable  peace."  Mr. 
Hoit  of  Georgia  offered  as  a  substitute  a 
resolution  setting  forth  that  the  people  of  the 
Confederate  States  have  been  always  anxious 
for  peace,  and  that "  whenever  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  manifest  alike  anxiety 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the 
Confederate  States  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  treat  upon  the  subject."  But  both  resolution 
and  substitute  were  laid  on  the  table  by  a  large 
majority.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Mr.  Garrett  Davis  offered  a  resolution  2  recom- 
mending to  the  States  to  choose  delegates  to  a 
convention  to  be  held  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  and  the  proper  means  for  a  res- 
toration of  the  Union ;  this  was  laid  upon  the 
table.  Mr.  Vallandigham  also  offered  resolu- 
tions for  peace  in  the  House  of  Representatives; 
but  neither  in  the  North  nor  in  the  South  was 
there  at  that  time  a  party  sufficiently  powerful 
to  "bring  any  measures  for  peace  to  the  point 
of  legislation,  though  on  both  sides  there  was 
a  strong  current  of  agitation  for  the  termination 
of  the  war,  which,  being  regarded  and  treated 
as  treasonable,  was  easily  held  in  check. 

From  time  to  time  there  were  unauthorized 
attempts  of  individuals,  inspired  by  restlessness 
or  a  love  of  notoriety,  to  set  on  foot  amateur 
negotiations  for  peace.  One  of  the  most  active 
and  persistent  of  the  peace  politicians  of  the 
North  was  Fernando  Wood  of  New  York. 
He  held  a  unique  position  in  his  party.  While 
strongly  sympathizing  with  the  secessionists, 
and  openly  affiliating  with  them  in  public,  he 

1  Lincoln  to  Schurz,  Nov.  24,  1862.   MS. 

2  "Congressional  Globe,"  third  session  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress,  Part  I.,  p.  4,  Dec.  2,  1862. 
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nevertheless  tried  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  furtive 
confidential  relation  with  the  leading  members 
of  the  Government.  He  frequently  visited  the 
White  House,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
Treasury  Department,  but  emulated  the  dis- 
cretion of  Nicodemus  as  to  the  hour  of  his  visits. 
No  rebuffs  daunted  him ;  he  apparently  cared 
nothing  for  the  evident  distrust  with  which  his 
overtures  were  received.  He  kept  them  up  as 
long  as  the  war  lasted,  probably  in  the  hope 
that  the  time  might  come  for  him  to  play  a 
conspicuous  and  important  part  in  the  final 
negotiations  for  peace.  He  used  every  occasion 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  President.  He 
wrote,  congratulating  him  on  the  change  in  the 
War  Department  in  the  beginning  of  1862,  as 
indicating  the  President's  "  ability  to  govern, 
and  also  his  executive  power  and  will."  x  Later 
in  the  same  year  he  wrote  complaining  that 
the  radical  abolitionists  of  New  York  repre- 
sented him  as  hostile  to  the  Administration  and 
as  in  sympathy  with  the  States  in  rebellion 
against  the  Government.  He  denied  these 
charges,  and  begged  the  President  to  "  rely 
upon  his  support  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Union."  1  In  September,  after 
making  a  speech  furiously  denouncing  the 
Government  for  its  arbitrary  arrests,  he  wrote 
a  confidential  note  to  the  President,  making 
the  usual  explanation  that  he  had  been  incor- 
rectly reported  :  "  All  I  said  applied  to  those 
arrests  that  had  been  made  through  error  or 
misrepresentation,  and  exclusively  as  to  the  truly 
loyal."  In  November,  after  a  similar  tirade,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Seward,  with  a  striking  lack  of 
originality,  making  the  same  plea  of  an  incorrect 
report.  "  I  did  not,"  he  said,  "  utter  the  treason- 
able sentiments  reported."  Having  in  this  way, 
as  he  thought,  established  himself  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  President,  he  wrote  him  a  letter 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1862,  pretending  that 
he  had  "reliable  and  truthful  authority  "  to  say 
that  the  Southern  States  would  send  represent- 
atives to  the  next  Congress  provided  that  a  full 
and  general  amnesty  should  permit  them  to  "do 
so,  no  guaranty  or  terms  being  asked  for  other 
than  the  amnesty  referred  to. 

As  an  humble  but  loyal  citizen  [he  said],  deeply 
impressed  with  the  great  necessity  of  restoring  the 
Union  of  these  States,  I  ask  your  immediate  attention 
to  this  subject.  The  magnitude  of  the  interests  at 
stake  warrant  some  executive  action  predicated  upon 
this  information,  if  it  be  only  to  ascertain  if  it  be 
grounded  upon  even  probable  foundation.  If  it  shall 
prove  groundless  no  harm  shall  have  been  done, 
provided  the  inquiry  be  made,  as  it  can  be,  with- 
out compromising  the  Government  or  injury  to  the 
cause  in  which  it  is  now  engaged.  If,  however,  it 
shall  prove  well  founded,  there  is  no  estimate  too 
high  to  place  upon  its  national  value. 

1  MS. 

2  McPherson,  "History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  296. 


The  immediate  object  of  his  letter  became 
evident  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

Now,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  gen- 
tlemen whose  former  political  and  social  relations 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  revolt  [sic]  may  be 
allowed  to  hold  unofficial  correspondence  with  them 
on  this  subject  —  the  correspondence  to  be  submitted 
to  you.  It  may  be  thus  ascertained  what,  if  any, 
credence  may  be  given  to  these  statements,  and  also 
whether  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  present  struggle 
may  not  be  attainable.2 

The  President  answered  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember. Referring  to  the  first  paragraph  above 
quoted,  he  said : 

I  strongly  suspect  your  information  will  prove 
to  be  groundless  ;  nevertheless,  I  thank  you  for  com- 
municating it  to  me.  Understanding  the  phrase 
in  the  paragraph  above  quoted,  "the  Southern 
States  would  send  representatives  to  the  next  Con- 
gress," to  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  would  cease  resist- 
ance, and  would  re-inaugurate,  submit  to,  and  main- 
tain the  national  authority  within  the  limits  of 
such  States,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  I  say  that  in  such  case  the  war  would  cease 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  if,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  "  a  full  and  general  amnesty  "  were 
necessary  to  such  end,  it  would  not  be  withheld.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  now  for  me  to  com- 
municate this  formally  or  informally  to  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States.  My  belief  is  that  they  al- 
ready know  it ;  and  when  they  choose,  if  ever, 
they  can  communicate  with  me  unequivocally.  Nor 
do  I  think  it  proper  now  to  suspend  military  oper- 
ations to  try  any  experiment  of  negotiation.  I  should 
nevertheless  receive  with  great  pleasure  the  exact 
information  you  now  have,  and  also  such  other  as 
you  may  in  any  way  obtain.  Such  information 
might  be  more  valuable  before  the  1st  of  January 
than  afterwards. 

These  last  words  refer,  of  course,  to  the  im- 
pending proclamation  of  emancipation. 

Between  the  date  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter 
and  Mr.  Wood's  reply  came  the  frightful  car- 
nage at  Fredericksburg,  which  emboldened 
Mr.  Wood  to  say  that  the  President's  reply 
had  filled  him  with  profound  regret. 

It  declines  [he  saidj  what  I  had  conceived  to  be 
an  innocent  effort  to  ascertain  the  foundation  for 
information  in  my  possession  of  a  desire  in  the  South 
to  return  to  the  Union.  It  thus  appears  to  be  an 
indication  on  your  part  [sic]  to  continue  a  policy 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  only  unwise,  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  in  conflict  with  the  con- 
stitutional authority  vested  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

He  protested  earnestly  against  this  policy, 
and  felt  encouraged  to  renew  the  suggestions 
of  his  letter  of  the  8th. 

I  feel  [he  said]  that  military  operations  so  bloody 
and  exhausting  as  ours  must  sooner  or  later  be  sus- 
pended.    The  day  of  suspension  must  come.     The 
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only  question  is  whether  it  shall  be  before  the  whole 
American  people,  North  and  South,  shall  be  in- 
volved in  general  ruin,  or  whether  it  shall  be  whilst 
there  is  remaining  sufficient  of  the  recuperative  ele- 
ment of  life  by  which  to  restore  our  once  happy, 
prosperous,  and  peaceful  American  Union. 

To  this  letter  the  President  made  no  reply. 

Other  volunteers  from  time  to  time  tendered 
their  services  in  the  same  field.  Mr.  Duff 
Green,  a  Virginia  politician,  wrote  to  the 
President  from  Richmond  as  early  as  the  20th 
o\  January,  asking  permission  to  visit  Wash- 
ington. He  said  that  if  he  could  see  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  converse  with  him  on  the  subject 
he  could  do  much  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
early  termination  of  the  war.  Receiving  no 
encouragement  from  Washington,  he  asked  the 
same  permission  from  Richmond,  but  this  re- 
quest came  to  nothing.  In  the  summer  of 
1863,  however,  an  effort  for  peace  negotia- 
tions was  made,  which  came  with  such  high 
sanction  and  involved  personages  of  such  indi- 
vidual and  political  importance  that  it  requires 
particular  mention. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  Mr.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  became  convinced  that  the  time 
was  auspicious  for  initiating  negotiations  for 
peace.  He  thought  he  saw  reasons  for  great 
encouragement  in  the  attitude  of  the  North ; 
the  great  gains  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
last  autumnal  elections,  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
George  Ticknor  Curtis  attacking  the  measures 
of  the  Administration,  a  public  meeting  in  favor 
of  peace  held  without  disturbance  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  which  violent  speeches  were 
made  by  Mr.  Fernando  Wood  and  others,  and 
the  nomination  for  governor  of  Ohio  of  Val- 
landigham  are  all  mentioned  by  him 1  as  facts 
going  to  show  that  the  people  of  the  North 
were  wearying  of  the  war.  On  this  insufficient 
evidence  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Davis  proposing  that 
he  should  go  to  Washington,  ostensibly  to  ne- 
gotiate some  questions  involving  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  but  saying  that  he  "  was  not  with- 
out hopes  that  indirectly  he  could  now  turn 
attention  to  a  general  adjustment,  upon  such 
basis  as  might  ultimately  be  acceptable  to  both 
parties,  and  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood 
in  a  contest  so  irrational,  unchristian,  and  so 
inconsistent  with  all  recognized  American  prin- 
ciples." He  assured  Mr.  Davis  that  he  enter- 
tained but  one  idea  of  the  basis  of  final  adjust- 
ment—  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States,  and  the  right  of  each  in  its  sov- 
ereign capacity  to  determine  its  own  destiny. 
He  did  not  believe  the  Federal  Government 
was  yet  ripe  for  such  acknowledgment,  but 
he  did  believe  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
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proper  presentation  of  the  question  to  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington.  "  While,  therefore," 
he  says,  "  a  mission  might  be  dispatched  on 
a  minor  point,  the  greater  one  could  possibly, 
with  prudence,  discretion,  and  skill,  be  opened 
to  view  and  brought  in  discussion,  in  a  way 
that  would  lead  eventually  to  successful  re- 
sults. This  would  depend  upon  many  circum- 
stances," he  adds  complacently,  "  but  no  little 
upon  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  agent. 
...  So  feeling,  I  have  been  prompted  to  ad- 
dress you  these  lines."  Upon  the  receipt  of 
this  letter  Mr.  Davis  sent  a  telegram  request- 
ing his  Vice-President  to  go  immediately  to 
Richmond.  He  arrived  there  on  the  2 2d  of 
June ;  but  in  the  ten  days  which  had  elapsed 
since  his  letter  was  written  he  found  that 
changes  of  the  utmost  importance  had  taken 
place  in  the  military  situation.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Confederate  authorities  had  despaired 
of  the  condition  of  Pemberton  at  Vicksburg, 
and  expected  that  any  day  might  bring  them 
tidings  of  his  surrender,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  were  anticipating  with  sanguine  enthusi- 
asm the  most  magnificent  results  from  Lee's 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Stephens,  in 
the  work  which  he  wrote  at  his  leisure  after 
the  war  was  ended,  represents  that  in  these 
changed  conditions  he  was  inclined  to  give  up 
his  mission,  thinking  that  no  good  could  result 
from  it,  as  the  movement  of  Lee  into  Penn- 
sylvania would  greatly  excite  the  war  spirit 
and  strengthen  the  war  party  —  a  view  of  the 
case  in  which  Mr.  Davis  positively  declined 
to  agree.  He  thought  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be 
more  likely  to  receive  a  commissioner  for  peace 
if  General  Lee's  army  was  actually  threatening 
Washington  than  if  it  was  lying  quietly  south 
of  the  Rappahannock.  The  Confederate  Cabi- 
net being  called  together,  they  agreed  with 
Mr.  Davis;  they  thought  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  be  best  approached  while  under 
the  threat  of  the  guns  of  Lee,  and  before  they 
should  receive  fresh  hope  and  encouragement 
from  the  surrender  of  Pemberton,  which  was 
now  considered  inevitable.  An  arrangement 
was  made  for  Stephens  to  proceed  by  land  on 
the  route  taken  by  Lee's  army,  and  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Washington  authorities  from 
his  headquarters ; 2  but  excessive  rains  and 
the  badness  of  the  roads  caused  a  change  of 
route,  and  the  invalid  Vice-President  was  there- 
fore saved  a  most  distressing  journey,  from 
which  he  would  have  come  "  bootless  home 
and  weather-beaten  back."  Mr.  Mallory,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  gave  him 
a  small  steamer,  and  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Robert  Ould  as  his  secretary,  he  steamed 
away  to  Fort  Monroe.  In  any  case  his  mission 

2  Stephens,  "War  between  the  States,"  Vol.   II., 
p.  566. 
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would  probably  have  been  fruitless,  but  he 
states  only  the  truth  when  he  claims  that  he 
arrived  at  an  unlucky  moment.  He  communi- 
cated with  Admiral  Lee  in  Hampton  Roads 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  just  after  Lee's  march  to 
the  North  had  ended  in  disastrous  failure  at 
Gettysburg.  He  sent  the  admiral  a  letter  stat- 
ing that  he  was  "  bearer  of  a  communication 
in  writing  from  Jefferson  Davis,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Confederate  land  and  naval 
forces,  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,"  and  that  he  desired  to  proceed  directly 
to  Washington  in  his  own  steamer,  the  Torpedo. 
The  titles  by  which  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Davis  were  designated  in  this  note  had  been 
the  subject  of  anxious  consultation  in  Rich- 
mond. Stephens's  commission  from  the  Con- 
federate President  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  the  title 
above  quoted  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  claim- 
ing the  style  of  President  for  Mr.  Davis ;  but 
in  case  Mr.  Lincoln  should  stand  upon  his  dig- 
nity and  refuse  the  letter  addressed  to  him  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
Mr.  Davis  had  prepared  for  Mr.  Stephens  a 
duplicate  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
President  and  signed  by  Mr.  Davis  in  the  same 
style;  if  to  this  letter  objections  were  made, 
on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Davis  was  not  recog- 
nized to  be  President  of  the  Confederacy,  Mr. 
Stephens's  mission  was  then  to  be  at  an  end,  "  as 
such  conference,"  Mr.  Davis  said,  "  is  admis- 
sible only  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality." 
But  all  this  care,  foresight,  and  punctilio  went 
for  nothing.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Lincoln  received 
the  telegram  in  which  Admiral  Lee  announced 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Stephens,  he  immediately  wrote  on  the  back 
of  the  dispatch  a  note  to  be  sent  by  Mr.  Welles 
to  Admiral  Lee,  in  which,  without  paying  any 
attention  whatever  to  the  style  of  Mr.  Stephens's 
application,  he  went  directly  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.    This  draft  of  an  order  ran : 

You  will  not  permit  Mr.  Stephens  to  proceed  to 
Washington  or  to  pass  the  blockade.  He  does  not 
make  known  the  subjects  to  which  the  communi- 
cation in  writing  from  Mr.  Davis  relates,  which  he 
bears  and  seeks  to  deliver  in  person  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  upon  which  he  desires  to  confer.  Those 
subjects  can  only  be  military,  or  not  military,  or 
partly  both.  Whatever  may  be  military  will  be 
readily  received  if  offered  through  the  well  under- 
stood military  channel.  Of  course  nothing  else  will 
be  received  by  the  President  when  offered,  as  in  this 
case,  in  terms  assuming  the  independence  of  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States,  and  anything  will  be  re- 
ceived and  carefully  considered  by  him  when  offered 
by  any  influential  person,  or  persons,  in  terms  not 
assuming  the  independence  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States. 1 

This  note  he  afterwards  evidently  considered 
as  entering  too  much  into  detail,  and  he  there- 


fore caused  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  send 
this  brief  reply  to  Admiral  Lee  ! 

The  request  of  A.  H.  Stephens  is  inadmissi!  lc. 
The  customary  agents  and  channels  are   adequate 
for  all  needful  communication  and  conferem; 
tween  the  United  States  forces  and  the  insur; 

Mr.  Stephens,  when  he  came  afterwards  to 
relate   the  history  of  this    abortive  mission,* 

frankly  admitted  that  his  ulterior  purpose  was 
not  so  much  to  act  upon   Mr.  Lincoln   and 

the  then  ruling  authorities  at  Washington  as 
through  them,  when  the  correspondence  should 
be  published,  upon  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  the  Northern  States,  who  were  be- 
coming, he  thought,  so  sensitively  alive  to  the 
great  danger  of  their  own  liberties.  He  wanted, 
he  said,  "  to  deeply  impress  the  growing  con- 
stitutional party  at  the  North  with  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  true  nature  and  ultimate  tendencies 
of  the  war";  to  show  them  "  that  the  surest  way 
to  maintain  their  liberties  was  to  allow  us  the 
separate  enjoyment  of  ours." 

Though  this  hope  was  baffled  by  the  rebuff 
which  Mr.  Stephens  received  at  Fort  Monroe, 
which  prevented  him  from  laying  before  his 
sympathizing  friends  of  the  North  his  view  of 
their  endangered  liberties  and  the  best  means 
of  preserving  them,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  partisans  of  peace  at  the  North  lost  any- 
thing by  this  incident.  Certainly,  throughout 
the  whole  summer  of  1863,  they  fought  their 
losing  battle  with  a  courage  and  a  determina- 
tion equal  to  that  which  their  sympathizers 
were  displaying  in  the  South.  But  the  very 
energy  and  malice  with  which  they  carried  on 
the  contestroused  the  loyal  people  of  the  North 
to  still  greater  efforts  and  increased  the  dimen- 
sions of  their  ultimate  triumph.  The  election 
in  New  Hampshire,  the  first  which  took  place 
in  the  spring  of  1863,  while  it  brought  victory 
to  the  Republicans,  still  gave  painful  evidence 
of  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Senator  Daniel 
Clark,  writing  to  Mr.  Lincoln,3  said : 

Scarcely  aDemocrat  supported  the  Administration. 
Almost  every  one  who  had  heretofore  avowed  him- 
self for  the  Union  and  the  country  turned  in  for 
peace  and  party.  Yet  we  have  beaten  them.  They 
have  retired  from  the  field.  The  two  houses  in  con- 
vention will  choose  a  Republican  governor,  and  Frank 
Pierce  in  retirement  will  not  have  beaten  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  office. 

There  were  after  this,  during  the  summer 
and  early  autumn,  moments  of  depression  and 
discouragement  in  which  it  seemed  that  the 
malignant  energy  displayed  by  the  opposition 

1  Lincoln,  autograph  IMS. 

2  Stephens,  "  War  between  the  States,"  Vol.  II., 
p.  561. 
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could  not  be  without  disastrous  effect,  and  as 
the  day  of  election  drew  near  in  the  "  October 
States "  both  sides  felt  justified  in  renewing 
their  utmost  efforts.  In  Pennsylvania  the  contest 
presented  features  of  special  interest.  Andrew 
G.  Curtin,1  who.  as  governor  of  the  State,  had 
given  not  only  efficient  but  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  the  war.  was  opposed  by  Judge  George 
W.  Woodward,  who,  as  one  of  the  Democratic 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  had 
just  aimed  a  blow  at  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  which  would  have  been  fatal  if  followed 
up  and  sustained  by  other  courts.  He  had  de- 
clared the  enrollment  law  unconstitutional,  and 
upon  the  record  thus  made  had  been  nomi- 
nated for  governor.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Curtin 
relied  on  the  war  spirit  to  carry  their  candi- 
date through,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
campaign  they  claimed,  most  unjudiciously, 
that  General  McClellan,  whose  popularity 
was  still  great  among  the  Democrats  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Curtin, 
with  whom  he  had  always  sustained  friendly 
personal  relations.  Just  on  the  eve  of  election 
this  matter  came  to  the  attention  of  McClel- 
lan. Desiring  to  keep  his  political  standing  with 
his  party  intact,  he  sought  an  interview  with 
Judge  Woodward  and  published  a  letter  de- 
claring that,  "  having  had  a  full  conversation 
with  the  judge,  he  found  that  their  views 
agreed,  and  that  he  regarded  his  election  as 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  called  for  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation."  2  But  even  this  dilatory 
reinforcement  of  the  peace  party  was  not 
enough  to  save  their  canvass ;  the  Republicans 
of  the  State  were  as  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
emergency  as  their  opponents,  and  the  vote 
polled  was  greater  by  many  thousands  than 
had  ever  been  cast  before.  Governor  Curtin 
was  reelected  by  a  majority  of  over  fifteen 
thousand,  and  Chief-Justice  Lowrie,  who  with 
Woodward  had  aimed  from  the  bench  the 
most  mischievous  blow  ever  dealt  at  the  en- 
rollment bill,  was  defeated  for  reelection  by 
Daniel  Agnew,  and  the  court,  thus  reconsti- 
tuted, reversed  its  previous  judgment. 

In  Ohio  the  content  was  marked  with  equal 
bitterness  and  enthusiasm.  The  Democrats, 
working  against  hope,  but  with  undaunted 
persistency  for  their  banished  candidate,  Val- 
landigham,  were  buried  under  the  portentous 


majority  of  one  hundred  thousand  votes.  This 
overwhelming  triumph  of  the  Union  party  in 
the  October  States  made  success  certain  in 
the  general  election  of  the  next  month.  The 
tide  had  turned,  and  the  current  now  swept 
steadily  onward  in  one  way.  The  great  State 
of  New  York,  which  had  been  shaken  to  its 
center  by  the  frightful  crimes  and  excitement 
incident  to  the  draft  riots,  now  witnessed  a 
great  popular  political  reaction ;  and  reversing 
the  majority  of  ten  thousand  given  to  Seymour 
in  1862,  the  Republican  State  ticket  was 
elected  by  thirty  thousand,  and  the  legislature 
also  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Unionists. 
The  success  of  the  year  which  was  dearest  to 
the  heart  of  the  President  was  that  attained  in 
Maryland.  The  second  passage  of  rebel  armies 
over  her  territory  seemed  at  last  to  have  purged 
the  secession  sentiment  from  that  State,  and 
four  Unionists  out  of  her  five  districts  were 
elected  to  Congress,  and  an  emancipation  State 
ticket  was  carried  by  twenty  thousand  majority. 
Throughout  the  West  the  Union  sentiment 
asserted  itself  with  irresistible  strength.  An  at- 
tempt marked  with  singular  boldness  and  en- 
ergy had  been  made  during  the  year  by  the 
leaders  of  the  peace  party  to  gain  control  of 
the  great  States  of  the  North-west,  which  for  a 
time  seemed  to  them  so  promising  that  the 
rebel  emissaries  in  Canada,  being  informed  of 
it,  gave  encouragement  to  their  principals  in 
Richmond  to  hope  for  the  formation  of  a 
North-western  Confederacy  in  opposition  to 
the  National  Government.  Meetings  were 
continually  held,  secret  societies  were  every- 
where active,  and  every  effort  was  made  in 
public  and  in  private  to  form  a  basis  of  organ- 
ized hostility  against  the  Government.  The 
culmination  of  this  important  and  dangerous 
movement  may  be  regarded  as  having  taken 
place  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  the  1 7th  of  June. 
A  great  mass  meeting,  enormous  in  numbers 
and  wild  with  enthusiasm,  under  the  presidency 
of  Senator  Richardson,  listened  during  all  a 
summer's  day  to  the  most  furious  and  vehe- 
ment oratory,  and  at  last  passed  resolutions 
demanding  nothing  less  than  submission  to  the 
South.  They  resolved  "  that  a  further  offen- 
sive prosecution  of  this  war  tends  to  subvert 
the  Constitution  and  the  Government,  and  en- 
tails upon  this  nation  all  the  disastrous  conse- 


1  To  show  how  the  political  emergency  overcame 
the  most  inveterate  personal  hostilities,  we  give  a 
characteristic  letter  which  Simon  Cameron  wrote  to 
Lincoln  September  18,  1863.  He  -aid  that  Curtin  would 
he  reelected,  and  that  all  his  friends  would  support  him, 
but  that  "if  the  result  were  to  operate  simply  on  his 
own  private  fortunes,  there  are  many  good  Republicans 

and  pious  Christ;an^  who  would  see  him  in  first. 

He  will  cheat  us  when  it  is  over,  and,  if  he  can,  sell  us 
to  our  enemies.  But  he  is  now,  by  one  of  those  ac- 
cidents which  sometimes  control  great  events,  the  rep- 


resentative of  the  loyalty  of  this  State,  and  his  defeat 
might  be  disastrous  to  the  country.  My  heart  is  too 
much  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  ending  the  rebellion 
to  allow  me  to  hesitate  at  even  the  support  of  Mr. 
Curtin." 

2  This  letter  of  McClellan  was  a  severe  disappoint- 
ment to  Curtin,  who  had  regarded  him  as  his  friend. 
A  friend  (now  Sir  John  Puleston,  M.  P.)  who  was  with 
him  when  the  newspaper  containing  McClellan's  letter 
was  received  said,  "  '  Et  tu,  Brute, /'  was  not  a  circum- 
stance to  it."    [J.  H.,  Diary.] 
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quences  of  misrule  and  anarchy  "  ;  that  they 
were  "  in  favor  of  peace  upon  a  basis  of  res- 
toration of  the  Union  "  ;  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  they  proposed  "  a  national 
convention  to  settle  upon  terms  of  peace,  which 
should  have  in  view  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  as  it  was,  and  the  securing  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  of  such  rights  of  the  several 
States  and  people  thereof  as  honor  and  justice 
demand." 

This  bold  challenge  was  accepted  by  the 
Republicans  with  equal  determination  and 
superior  means.  The  guns  of  Vicksburg  and 
of  Gettysburg  might  have  been  regarded  as 
sufficient  answer  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Spring- 
field mass  meeting,  but  the  Copperheads1  of 
that  State  only  clamored  the  louder  for  peace 
after  these  great  victories,  and  the  political  can- 
vass went  on  with  tenfold  vehemence  in  the 
tacit  truce  of  arms  that  followed  the  battles  of 
July.  The  Republicans  prepared  for  the  be- 
ginning of  September  the  greatest  mass  meet- 
ing of  the  campaign ;  and  to  give  especial  sig- 
nificance to  the  occasion,  it  was  to  take  place 
at  the  home  of  Lincoln,  on  the  very  spot  where 
defiant  treason  had  trumpeted  to  the  world  its 
challenge  in  June. 

It  was  the  ardent  wish  of  the  Illinois  Repub- 
licans that  Mr.  Lincoln  might  be  with  them  on 
this  important  day.  Mr.  James  C.  Conkling, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements, 
wrote  urging  him  to  come  in  person. 

There  is  a  bad  element  [he  said]  in  this  State,  as 
well  as  others,  and  every  public  demonstration  in 
favor  of  law  and  order  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment will  have  a  favorable  influence.  The  impor- 
tance of  our  meeting,  therefore,  at  the  capital  of  a 
State  which  has  sent  so  many  soldiers  into  the  army, 
and  which  exercises  such  a  controlling  power  in  the 
West,  cannot  be  overestimated.2 

For  a  moment  the  President  cherished  the 
hope  of  going  to  Springfield  and  once  more  in 
his  life  renewing  the  sensation,  so  dear  to  poli- 
ticians, of  personal  contact  with  great  and 
enthusiastic  masses,  and  of  making  one  more 
speech  to  shouting  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  temptation,  however,  only  lasted 
for  a  moment,  and  instead  of  going  he  wrote 
a  letter  which  was  read  amid  the  hushed  atten- 
tion of  an  immense  auditor}*,  and  passed  in  a 
moment  into  the  small  number  of  American 
political  classics.  The  meeting  was  an  enor- 
mous one  in  numbers  and  in  hot,  tumultuous 
feeling;  it  was  addressed  by  the  greatest  orators 
of  the  Republican  party;  speaking  went  on 

1  The  "peace  Democrats  "  of  the  Xorth  were  vari- 
ously nicknamed  "  Butternuts  "  and  "Copperheads." 
The  former  name  referred  to  the  domestic  dye  which 
gave  color  to  the  uniforms  of  the  Confederate  soldiers, 
and  the  latter  was  the  name  of  the  most  venomous 
snake  in  the  West.  In  each  case  the  nickname  was 
assumed   and   borne    with   bravado  bv  the  vounser 


continuously  at  many  stands  from  morning  until 
twilight.  The  speeches  were  marked  by  the  most 
advanced  and  unflinching  Republican  doc- 
trine; the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  the 
arming  of  negroes,  received  universal  adhesion, 
and  of  course  every  reference  to  Mr.  Lin' 
name  was  received  with  thunders  of  applause; 
but  with  all  these  features  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance,  the  meeting  can  only  live  in 
the  memories  of  men  as  the  occasion  of  the 
letter  which  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  to  its  chair- 
man : 

Your  letter,  inviting  me  to  attend  a  mass  meeting 
of  unconditional  Union  men,  to  be  held  at  the  capi- 
tal of  Illinois  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  has  been 
received.  It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me  to  thus 
meet  my  old  friends  at  my  own  home,  but  I  cannot 
just  now  be  absent  from  here  so  long  as  a  visit  there 
would  require. 

The  meeting  is  to  be  of  all  those  who  maintain 
unconditional  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  I  am  sure 
my  old  political  friends  will  thank  me  for  tendering, 
as  I  do,  the  nation's  gratitude  to  those  other  noble 
men  whom  no  partisan  malice  or  partisan  hope  can 
make  false  to  the  nation's  life. 

There  are  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  me. 
To  such  I  would  say  :  You  desire  peace,  and  you 
blame  me  that  we  do  not  have  it.  But  how  can  we 
attain  it  ?  There  are  but  three  conceivable  ways. 
First,  to  suppress  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms. 
This  I  am  trying  to  do.  Are  you  for  it  ?  If  you  are, 
so  far  we  are  agreed.  If  you  are  not  for  it.  a  second 
way  is  to  give  up  the  Union.  I  am  against  this. 
Are  you  for  it  ?  If  you  are.  you  should  say  so  plainly. 
If  you  are  not  for  force,  nor  yet  for  dissolution,  there 
only  remains  some  imaginable  compromise. 

1  do  not  believe  any  compromise  embracing  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  is  now  possible.  All  I 
learn  leads  to  a  directly  opposite  belief.  The  strength 
of  the  rebellion  is  its  military  —  its  army.  That 
army  dominates  all  the  country  and  all  the  people 
within  its  range.  Any  offer  of  terms  made  by  any 
man  or  men  within  that  range,  in  opposition  to 
that  army,  is  simply  nothing  for  the  present,  be- 
cause such  man  or  men  have  no  power  whatever  to 
enforce  their  side  of  a  compromise  if  one  were  made 
with  them. 

To  illustrate  :  Suppose  refugees  from  the  South 
and  peace-men  of  the  North  get  together  in  conven- 
tion and  frame  and  proclaim  a  compromise  em- 
bracing a  restoration  of  the  Union  ;  in  what  way  can 
that  compromise  be  used  to  keep  Lee's  army  out  of 
Pennsylvania?  Meade's  army  can  keep  Lee's  army 
out  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  think  can  ultimately 
drive  it  out  oi  existence.  But  no  paper  compromise 
to  which  the  controllers  of  Lee's  army  are  not  agreed 
can  at  all  affect  that  army.  In  an  effort  at  such  com- 
promise we  should  waste  time  which  the  enemy 
would  improve  to  our  disadvantage,  and  that  would 
be  all. 

Democrats,  who  in  some  instances  wore  buttenv. 
breastpins,  and  in  others,  with  a  clever  return  upon 
their  opponents,  cut  the  copper  head  of  the  Go 
of  Liberty  from  the  old-fashioned  red  cent  and  bore  it 
as  their  cognizance. 

-  Conkling  to  Lincoln,  Aug.  21.   MS. 
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A  compromise,  to  be  effective,  must  be  made  either 

with  those  who  control  the  rebel  army,  or  with  the 
people  first  liberated  from  the  domination  of  that 
army  by  the  successes  of  our  own  army.  Now, 
allow  me  to  assure  you  that  no  word  or  intimation 
from  that  rebel  army,  or  from  any  of  the  men  con- 
trolling it.  in  relation  to  any  peace  compromise, 
has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge  or  belief.  All 
charges  and  insinuations  to  the  contrary  are  decep- 
tive and  groundless.  And  I  promise  you  that  if  any 
such  proposition  shall  hereafter  come,  it  shall  not 
be  rejected  and  kept  a  secret  from  you.  1  freely 
acknowledge  myself  the  servant  of  the  people  ac- 
cording to  the  bond  of  service, —  the  United  States 
Constitution. — and  that  as  such  I  am  responsible  to 
them. 

But,  to  be  plain,  you  are  dissatisfied  with  me 
about  the  negro.  Quite  likely  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  you  and  myself  upon  that  sub- 
ject. I  certainly  wish  all  men  could  be  free,  while 
I  suppose  you  do  not.  Yet  1  have  neither  adopted 
nor  proposed  any  measure  which  is  not  consistent 
with  even  vour  view,  provided  you  are  for  the  Union. 
I  suggested  compensated  emancipation,  to  which 
you  replied  you  wished  not  to  be  taxed  to  buy 
negroes.  But  I  had  not  asked  you  to  be  taxed  to 
buy  negroes,  except  in  such  way  as  to  save  you 
from  greater  taxation  to  save  the  Union  exclusively 
by  other  means. 

You  dislike  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and 
perhaps  would  have  it  retracted.  You  say  it  is  un- 
constitutional. 1  think  differently.  I  think  the  Con- 
stitution invests  its  commander-in-chief  with  the 
law  of  war  in  time  of  war.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  —  if  so  much  —  is  that  slaves  are  property.  Is 
there,  has  there  ever  been,  any  question  that  by 
the  law  of  war,  property,  both  of  enemies  and  friends, 
may  be  taken  when  needed?  And  is  it  not  needed 
whenever  taking  it  helps  us  or  hurts  the  enemy? 
Armies,  the  world  over,  destroy  enemies'  property 
when  thev  cannot  use  it,  and  even  destroy  their 
own  to  keep  it  from  the  enemy.  Civilized  belliger- 
ents do  all  in  their  power  to  help  themselves  or 
hurt  the  enemy,  except  a  few  things  regarded  as 
barbarous  or  cruel.  Among  the  exceptions  are  the 
massacre  of  vanquished  foes  and  non-combatants, 
male  and  female. 

But  the  proclamation,  as  law,  either  is  valid  or 
is  not  valid.  If  it  is  not  valid  it  needs  no  retraction. 
If  it  is  valid  it  cannot  be  retracted,  any  more  than 
the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life.  Some  of  you  pro- 
fess to  think  its  retraction  would  operate  favorably 
for  the  Union.  Why  better  after  the  retraction  than 
l)<:!or-j  the  issue  ?  There  was  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  of  trial  to  suppress  the  rebellion  before  the 
proclamation  issued,  the  last  one  hundred  days  of 
which  passed  under  an  explicit  notice  that  it  was 
coming,  unless  averted  by  those  in  revolt  returning 
to  their  allegiance.  The  war  has  certainly  progressed 
as  favorably  for  us  since  the  issue  of  the  proclama- 
tion as  before. 

I  know,  as  fully  as  one  can  know  the  opinion 
of  others,  that  some  of  the  commanders  of  our 
armies  in  the  field,  who  have  given  us  our  most 
important  successes,  believe  the  emancipation  pol- 
icy and  the  use  of  the  colored  troops  constitute  the 
heaviest  blow  yet  dealt  to  the  rebellion,  and  that  at 
least  one  of  these  important  successes  could  not  have 
been  achieved  when  it  was  but  for  the  aid  of  black 


soldiers.  Among  the  commanders  holding  these 
views  are  some  who  have  never  had  any  affinity 
with  what  is  called  "  Abolitionism"  or  with  "  Re- 
publican party  politics,"  but  who  hold  them  purely 
as  military  opinions.  I  submit  these  opinions  as 
being  entitled  to  some  weight  against  the  objections 
often  urged  that  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks 
are  unwise  as  military  measures,  and  were  not 
adopted  as  such  in  good  faith. 

You  say  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes. 
Some  of  them  seem  willing  to  fight  for  you — but 
no  matter.  Fight  you,  then,  exclusively  to  save  the 
Union.  I  issued  the  proclamation  on  purpose  to 
aid  you  in  saving  the  Union.  Whenever  you  shall 
have  conquered  all  resistance  to  the  Union,  if  I  shall 
urge  you  to  continue  fighting,  it  will  be  an  apt  time 
then  for  you  to  declare  you  will  not  fight  to  free 
negroes.  I  thought  that  in  your  struggle  for  the 
Union,  to  whatever  extent  the  negroes  should  cease 
helping  the  enemy,  to  that  extent  it  weakened  the 
enemy  in  his  resistance  to  you.  Do  you  think  differ- 
ently ?  I  thought  that  whatever  negroes  can  be  got 
to  do  as  soldiers  leaves  just  so  much  less  for  white 
soldiers  to  do  in  saving  the  Union.  Does  it  appear 
otherwise  to  you  ?  But  negroes,  like  other  people, 
act  upon  motives.  Why  should  they  do  anything 
for  us  if  we  will  do  nothing  for  them  ?  If  they  stake 
their  lives  for  us,  they  must  be  prompted  by  the 
strongest  motive,  even  the  promise  of  freedom.  And 
the  promise,  being  made,  must  be  kept. 

The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters 
again  goes  unvexedto  the  sea.  Thanks  to  the  great 
North-west  for  it.  Nor  yet  wholly  to  them.  Three 
hundred  miles  up  they  met  New  England,  Empire, 
Keystone,  and  Jersey,  hewing  their  way  right  and 
left.  The  sunny  South,  too,  in  more  colors  than 
one,  also  lent  a  hand.  On  the  spot,  their  part  of  the 
history  was  jotted  down  in  black  and  white.  The 
job  was  a  great  national  one,  and  let  none  be  banned 
who  bore  an  honorable  part  in  it.  And  while  those 
who  have  cleared  the  great  river  may  well  be  proud, 
even  that  is  not  all.  It  is  hard  to  say  that  anything 
has  been  more  bravely  and  well  done  than  at  An- 
tietam,  Murfreesboro',  Gettysburg,  and  on  many 
fields  of  lesser  note.  Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  web-feet 
be  forgotten.  At  all  the  watery  margins  they  have 
been  present.  Not  only  on  the  deep  sea,  the  broad 
bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  the  narrow, 
muddy  bayou  ;  and  wherever  the  ground  was  a 
little  damp,  they  have  been  and  made  their  tracks. 
Thanks  to  all.  For  the  great  Republic  —  for  the  prin- 
ciple it  lives  by  and  keeps  alive  —  for  man's  vast 
future  —  thanks  to  all. 

Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did.  I  hope 
it  will  come  soon,  and  come  to  stay  ;  and  so  come 
as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in  all  future  time.  It 
will  then  have  been  proved  that  among  free  men 
there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to 
the  bullet,  and  that  they  who  take  such  appeal  are 
sure  to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  cost.  And  there 
will  be  some  black  men  who  can  remember  that  vvith 
silent  tongue,  and  clenched  teeth,  andsteady  eye,  and 
well-poised  bayonet  they  have  helped  mankind  on 
to  this  great  consummation  ;  while  I  fear  there  will 
be  some  white  ones  unable  to  forget  that  with  ma- 
lignant heart  and  deceitful  speech  they  strove  to 
hinder  it. 

Still  let  us  not  be  over  sanguine  of  a  speedy,  final 
triumph.    Let  us  be  quite  sober.     Let  us  diligently 
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apply  the  means,  never  doubting  that  a  just  God, 
in  His  own  good  time,  will  give  us  the  rightful 
result.1 

Among  all  the  state  papers  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
from  his  nomination  to  his  death  this  letter  is 
unique.  It  may  be  called  his  last  stump  speech, 
the  only  one  made  during  his  Presidency.  We 
find  in  it  all  the  qualities  that  made  him  in  Il- 
linois the  incomparable  political  leader  of  his 
party  for  a  generation.  There  is  the  same  close, 
unerring  logic,  the  same  innate  perception  of 
political  conduct,  the  same  wit  and  sarcasm, 
the  same  touch  of  picturesque  eloquence, 
which  abounded  in  his  earlier  and  more  care- 
less oratory,  but  all  wonderfully  heightened, 
strengthened,  and  chastened  by  a  sense  of  im- 
mense responsibility.  In  this  letter,  which  the 
chairman  took  only  ten  minutes  to  read,  he  said 
more  than  all  the  orators  at  all  the  stands.  It 
was,  like  most  of  his  speeches,  addressed  prin- 
cipally to  his  opponents,  and  in  this  short  space 
he  appealed  successively  to  their  reason,  to  their 
sympathies,  and  to  their  fears.  By  a  succession  of 
unanswerable  syllogisms  he  showed  them  how 
untenable  was  their  position.  He  appealed  to 
their  generosity,  to  their  sense  of  duty,  to  their 
patriotism,  even  to  their  love  of  glory,  and  in 
the  end  he  held  out  to  them  with  dignified 
austerity  the  prospect  of  shame  and  self-re- 
proach which  lay  before  them  if  they  contin- 
ued their  hostility  to  the  sacred  cause  of 
humanity  and  nationality.  The  style  of  this 
letter  is  as  remarkable  as  its  matter;  each 
sentence,  like  a  trained  athlete,  is  divested  of 
every  superfluous  word  and  syllable,  yet  no- 
where is  there  a  word  lacking,  any  more  than 
a  word  too  much.  Modest  as  he  was,  he  knew 
the  value  of  his  own  work,  and  when  a  friend 
called  to  ask  him  if  he  was  going  to  Spring- 
field he  replied,  "  No,  I  shall  send  them  a  letter 
instead ;  and  it  will  be  a  rather  good  letter."  2 

The  Springfield  convention,  taking  up  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  by  the  disloyal  mass  meet- 
ing of  June,  resolved  "  that  we  will  lay  aside 
all  party  questions  and  forget  all  party  preju- 
dices and  devote  ourselves  unreservedly  to  the 

1  Lincoln  to  James  C.  Conkling,  Aug.  26,  1863. 

2  Nothing  he  ever  uttered  had  a  more  instantane- 
ous success.  Mr.  Sumner  immediately  wrote  to  him  : 
"  Thanks  for  your  true  and  noble  letter.  It  is  a  histori- 
cal document.  The  case  is  admirably  stated,  so  that 
all  but  the  wicked  must  confess  its  force.  It  cannot  be 
answered."  Henry  Wilson  wrote  him:  "God  Almighty 
bless  you  for  your  noble,  patriotic,  and  Christian  letter. 
It  will  be  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  this  day."  Among  the  letters  which  the 
President  most  appreciated  was  one  from  the  vener- 
able Josiah  Quincy,  then  ninety-one  years  of  age,  who 
wrote  :  "  Old  age  has  its  privileges,  which  I  hope  this 
letter  will  not  exceed ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing to  you  my  gratification  and  my  gratitude  for 
your  letter  to  the  Illinois  convention  —  happy,  timely, 
conclusive,  and  effective.  What  you  say  concerning 
emancipation,  your  proclamation,  and  your  course  of 
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support  of  our  Government,  until  the  rebellion 
shall  be  finally  and  forever  crushed  "  :  thei 

solved  that  "  whatever  else  may  die,  the  Union 
shall  live  to  perpetuate  civil  liberty;  what 
else  may  perish,  the  Government  shall  survive- 
in  all  its  constitutional  integrity ;  whatever 
may  be  destroyed,  the  nation  shall  be  preserved 
in  its  territorial  unity;  and  to  this  end  we  pi- 
anew  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor." :{ 

In  this  spirit  the  campaign  was  fought 
through  to  its  victorious  close,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  3d  of  November  the  President,  sitting 
in  the  War  Department,  had  the  pleasure  of 
learning  from  all  the  clicking  wires  about  him 
that  the  cause  of  nationality  and  freedom  was 
triumphant  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
other;  that  the  people  had  come  up  fully  abreast 
of  him  on  the  question  of  emancipation,  and 
that  the  nation  was  now  substantially  united 
in  the  resolute  purpose  to  prosecute  the  war  to 
its  legitimate  conclusion.  These  victories  at  the 
polls  made  sure  the  good  results  of  this  summer 
of  battles;  the  Administration  felt  itself  con- 
firmed anew  and  strengthened  for  the  work  be- 
fore it.  To  those  members  of  the  Administration 
who  had  formerly  acted  with  the  Democratic 
party  there  was  a  certain  sense  of  humiliation 
and  disappointment.  Mr.  Stanton  said,  "The 
disheartening  thing  in  the  affair  was  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  patriotic  principle  left  in  the 
Democratic  party,  the  whole  organization  vot- 
ing solidly  against  the  country."4  Mr.  Seward, 
on  the  contrary,  came  back  from  Auburn,  where 
he  had  gone  home  to  vote,  in  the  highest  spirits. 
He  considered  the  political  attitude  of  New 
York  absolutely  safe  in  the  present  and  future. 
He  thought "  the  crowd  that  follows  power  had 
come  over  to  the  Republicans;  the  Democrats 
had  lost  their  leaders  when  Toombs  and  Davis 
and  Breckinridge  forsook  them  and  went  South ; 
the  inferior  Northern  Democrats  who  succeeded 
to  the  leadership  had  proved  their  incompe- 
tency; the  best  and  most  energetic  portion  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  were  now  voting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Republicans.5 

proceeding  in  relation  to  it  was  due  to  truth  and  to 
your  own  character,  shamefully  assailed  as  it  has  been. 
The  development  is  an  imperishable  monument  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue."  After  discussing  the  question  of 
emancipation, he  continued:  "  I  write  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  victory  of  the  United  States  in  this  war  is 
inevitable  ;  compromise  is  impossible.  Peace  on  any 
other  basis  would  be  the  establishment  of  two  nations, 
each  hating  the  other,  both  military,  both  necessarily 
warlike,  their  territories  interlocked  with  a  tendency 
of  never-ceasing  hostility.  Can  we  leave  to  posterity 
a  more  cruel  inheritance,  or  one  more  hopeless  of  hap- 
piness and  prosperity?  "  Mr.  Lincoln  answered  this 
letter  in  a  tone  expressive  of  his  reverence  for  the  age 
and  illustrious  character  of  the  writer. 

3  "  History  of  Sangamon  County,"   p.  31  v 

1  I.  H.,  Diary,  Nov.  3.  MS. 

5  Ibid.,  Nov.  8.  MS. 
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y*o  party,"  he  said,  "can  survive  an  oppo- 
sition to  a  war.  The  Revolutionary  heroes  were 
political  oracles  till  181:.  and  afterwards  the 
'soldiers  of  the  late  war'  succeeded  to  their 
honors.  But  we  are  hereafter  a  nation  of  sol- 
diers. These  people  will  be  trying  to  forget  years 
hence  that  they  ever  opposed  this  war.    I  had 

nry  affidavits  to  prove  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Hartford  Convention.  Now  the  party 
that  gained  eminence  by  the  folly  of  the  Fed- 
eralists in  opposing  the  war  have  the  chalice 
commended  to  their  own  lips.  I  told  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders."  he  said,  with  his  habitual  sub- 
acid good  nature.  "  how  they  might  have  saved 

-elves  and  carried  the  next  Presidential 
election,  by  being  more  loyal  and  earnest  in 
support  of  the  Administration  than  the  Repub- 
lican party.  The  Lord  knows  that  would  not 
have  been  hard." 

Although  in  this  memorable  contest  the 
Republicans  presented  a  united  front  to  the 
c ommon  enemy,  within  their  own  organiza- 
tion there  were  those  bitter  differences  of 
opinion  which  always  arise  among  men  of 
strong  convictions.  The  President's  anteroom 
was  thronged  with  earnest  men  who  desired  to 
warn  him  in  person  against  the  machinations  of 
other  men  equally  earnest,  and  his  mail  was 
encumbered  by  letters  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  every  shade  of  faction,  filled  with 
similar  denunciations  and  warnings.  The  pure 
and  able  Senator  Dixon  of  Connecticut  wrote: 
"  The  heresies  of  Sumner  are  doing  immense 
harm  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  his  doctrine 
prevails,  this  country  will  be  ruined.  I  do  hope 
you  and  Mr.  Seward  will  stand  firm."  From 
the  other  wing  of  the  party  came  the  most 
passionate  denunciations  of  Seward  and  those 
who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  popular 
mind;  and  after  the  election  Senator  Chandler 
of  Michigan,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Republicans  who  had  by  this  time  assumed  to 
themselves  the  title  of  Radicals,  having  seen 
in  the  newspapers  a  paragraph  that  Mr.  Thurlow 
Weed  and  Governor  Morgan  had  been  in  con- 
sultation with  the  President  in  regard  to  his  mes- 

wrote  a  vehement  letter  to  the  President, 
telling  him  there  was  a  "patriotic  organization 
in  all  the  free  and  border  States,  containing  over 
one  million  voters,  every  man  of  whom  is  your 

!  upon  the  Radical  measures  of  your  Ad- 
ministration ;  but  there  is  not  a  Seward,  Weed, 
or  J'Jair  man  among  them.  How  are  these  men," 

iked,  "  to  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way  ? 

are  a  millstone  about  your  neck.    You 

drop  them  and  they  are  politically  ended  for- 

.    Conservatives   and    traitors   are  buried 

her.  For  Cod's  sake  do  not  exhume  their 
remains    in    your    message.    They  will    smell 

3   Chandler  to  Lincoln,  Nov.  15,  1863.    MS. 
2  Lincoln  to  Chandler,  Nov.   20,  1863.    MS. 


worse  than  Lazarus  after  he  had  been  buried 
three  days."  *  There  was  no  man  slower  than 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  take  personal  offense  at  even 
the  most  indiscreet  advice  or  censure  ;  but  he 
answered  this  letter  of  Mr.  Chandler  in  a  tone 
of  unusual  dignity  and  severity.  "  I  have  seen," 
he  said,  "Governor  Morgan  and  Thurlow 
Weed  separately,  but  not  together,  within  the 
last  ten  days ;  but  neither  of  them  mentioned 
the  forthcoming  message,  or  said  anything,  so 
far  as  I  can  remember,  which  brought  the 
thought  of  the  message  to  my  mind.  I  am  very 
glad  the  elections  this  autumn  have  gone  favor- 
ably and  that  I  have  not  by  native  depravity, 
or  under  evil  influences,  done  anything  bad 
enough  to  prevent  the  good  result.  I  hope  to 
'stand  firm'  enough  to  not  go  backward,  and 
yet  not  go  forward  fast  enough  to  wreck  the 
country's  cause."  2 

In  the  month  of  October  Mr.  Hood,  the 
postmaster  at  Chattanooga,  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  letter  setting  forth  the  particulars  of  a 
scheme  which  Emerson  Etheridge,  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  had  entered  into 
to  give  control  of  the  next  House  to  the  oppo- 
sition. Etheridge  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Tennessee  before  the  war,  and  his  sincere 
attachment  to  the  Union  in  the  face  of  much 
obloquy  and  persecution  at  home  had  endeared 
him  to  the  Republicans  in  Congress  and  caused 
him  to  be  given  the  post  of  Clerk  of  the  House; 
but  in  the  course  of  two  years  of  war  he  had 
become  separated  from  his  former  political 
affiliations  and  now  sympathized  with  the 
opposition.  Mr.  Hood,  who  wrote  apparently 
with  great  regret  as  a  personal  friend  of  Ether- 
idge, claimed  to  have  become  aware  of  Ether- 
idge's  intention  to  leave  off  the  rolls  of  the 
House  the  names  of  all  members  whose  certifi- 
cates did  not  bear  on  their  face  the  statement 
that  they  had  been  elected  "  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States."  He 
based  this  action  upon  the  provisions  of  a  law 
which  had  been  hurriedly  passed  during  the 
last  day  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  understood  that  he  had 
intimated  to  the  Democratic  members  what 
his  action  would  be,  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
provide  themselves  with  certificates  in  the  form 
required.  The  President,  on  the  receipt  of  this 
news,  put  himself  confidentially  in  communica- 
tion with  leading  Republicans  in  all  the  loyal 
States,  requesting  them,  without  publicity,  to 
have  prepared  duplicate  certificates  meeting 
the  objection  which  it  was  thought  that  Ether- 
idge would  raise  to  the  ordinary  ones.  This 
was  in  most  cases  attended  to,  but  not  in  all, 
so  that  when  the  members  began  to  arrive  in 
Washington  a  few  days  before  the  day  fixed 
for  the  opening  of  Congress,  a  general  impres- 
sion of  the  contemplated  action  of  Etheridge 
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had  transpired  and  there  was  some  uneasiness 
in  regard  to  the  issue.  The  President  had  done 
what  he  could  to  meet  the  legal  requirements 
of  the  case;  but,  that  having  been  done,  he 
was  not  inclined  to  rely  exclusively  upon  moral 
force.  In  view  of  the  threatened  outrage  he 
sent  for  some  of  the  leading  members  of  Con- 
gress and  told  them  the  main  thing  was  to  be 
sure  that  all  the  Union  members  should  be 
present.  "  Then,"  he  said,  "  if  Mr.  Etheridge 
undertakes  revolutionary  proceedings,  let  him 
be  carried  out  on  a  chip,  and  let  our  men 
organize  the  House."1  This  practical  solution 
of  the  trouble  had  occurred  to  others,  and  the 
Rev.  Owen  Lovejoy,  disregarding  for  a  moment 
the  etiquette  of  his  sacred  calling,  announced 
that  he  was  quite  ready  himself  to  take  charge 
of  Etheridge,  and  was  confident  of  his  muscular 
superiority  to  the  Tennesseean. 

There  was  not  so  much  uncertainty  in  re- 
gard to  the  issue  as  to  prevent  an  animated 
contest  among  the  Republicans  for  the  caucus 
nomination  for  the  speakership.  The  promi- 
nent candidates  were  Mr.  Schuyler  Colfax  of 
Indiana  and  Mr.  Elihu  B.  Washburne  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Cox  of  Ohio  was  the  principal  can- 
didate for  the  barren  honor  of  the  caucus 
nomination  among  the  Democrats;  though  for 
some  time  before  the  meeting  of  Congress  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  not  very  practical  talk  in 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  General  Frank  P. 
Blair  of  Missouri  as  a  compromise  candidate 
to  be  supported  by  the  Democrats  and  by  a 
few  of  the  so-called  Conservative  Republicans. 
General  Blair,  while  one  of  the  earliest  and 
ablest  Republicans  of  the  border  States,  one 
who  had  distinguished  himself  equally  in  poli- 
tics and  in  the  field  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  of  progress,  had,  through  the  vehemence 
of  the  factional  fight  which  had  so  long  been 
raging  in  Missouri,  been  gradually  forced, 
partly  by  the  denunciations  of  his  enemies, 
and  partly  by  his  own  combative  instincts,  into 
an  attitude  almost  of  hostility  to  the  Republi- 
can party  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  this 
with  great  regret.  He  had  a  high  personal  re- 
gard for  Blair,  and  deplored  the  predicament 
into  which  his  passionate  temper  and  the  as- 
saults of  his  enemies  were  gradually  crowding 
him.  In  the  autumn  of  1863  the  Postmaster- 
General,  in  conversation  with  the  President, 
said  that  his  brother  Frank  would  be  guided 
by  the  President's  wishes  as  to  whether  he 
should  continue  with  his  command  in  the  field 
or  take  the  seat  in  Congress  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  from  Missouri.  The  President 
answered  in  a  letter,  dated  2d  of  November, 
saying : 

Some  days  ago  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your 
brother,  General  Frank  Blair,  desired  to  be  guided 
by  my  wishes  as  to  whether  he  will  occupy  his  seat 


in  Congress  or  remain  in  the  field.  My  wish,  then, 
is  compounded  of  what  I  believe  will  be  best  for  the 
country  and  best  for  him  ;  and  it  is  that  he  will 
come  here,  put  his  military  commis. ion  in  my  hands, 
take  his  seat,  go  into  caucus  with  our  frienls,  abide 
the  nominations,  help  elect  the  nominees,  and  thus 
aid  to  organize  a  House  of  Representatives  which 
will  really  support  the  Government  in  the  war.  If  the 
result  shall  be  the  election  of  himself  as  Speaker,  let 
him  serve  in  that  position.  If  not,  let  him  retake 
his  commission  and  return  to  the  army.  For  the 
country  this  will  heal  a  dangerous  schism  ;  for  him 
it  will  relieve  from  a  dangerous  position.  By  a  mis- 
understanding, as  I  think,  he  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing permanently  separated  from  thos<;  with  whom 
only  he  can  ever  have  a  real  sympathy — the  sin- 
cere opponents  of  slavery.  It  will  be  a  mistake  if 
he  shall  allow  the  provocations  offered  him  by  in- 
sincere time-servers  to  drive  him  from  the  house  of 
his  own  building.  He  is  young  yet.  He  has  abun- 
dant talent — quite  enough  to  occupy  all  his  time 
without  devoting  any  to  temper.  He  is  rising  in 
military  skill  and  usefulness.  His  recent  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  a  corps,  by  one  so  compe- 
tent to  judge  as  General  Sherman,  proves  this.  In 
that  line  he  can  serve  both  the  country  and  himself 
more  profitably  than  he  could  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress upon  the  floor.  The  foregoing  is  what  I  would 
say  if  Frank  Blair  were  my  brother  instead  of  yours.2 

In  pursuance  of  this  letter  Blair  came  to 
Washington,  though  before  Congress  assem- 
bled his  candidacy  for  the  speakership  had 
passed  out  of  sight.  He  took  his  seat,  served 
for  some  months,  and  went  back  to  the  army 
in  command  of  a  corps,  as  the  President  had 
promised.  This  relinquishment  of  and  resto- 
ration to  a  high  command  in  the  army  occa- 
sioned much  feeling  and  a  violent  attack  upon 
the  President  on  the  part  of  the  Radical  Re- 
publicans, which  continued  even  after  he  had 
submitted  in  a  message  to  Congress  the  en- 
tire correspondence,  which  reflected  nothing 
but  credit  upon  all  parties. 

The  canvass  for  Speaker  closed  on  Saturday 
night,  the  5th  of  December,  Washburne  with- 
drawing from  the  field,  and  Colfax  being  nom- 
inated by  acclamation.  All  the  next  day  there 
was  great  excitement  at  the  hotels  frequented 
by  politicians  in  regard  to  Etheridge's  pro- 
posed course  of  action,  which  was  now  no 
longer  a  secret  to  any  one.  The  comments  he 
everywhere  heard  upon  his  conduct  had  its 
effect  upon  his  nerves,  and  he  began  to  talk  in  a 
complaining  and  apologetic  tone,  saying  he 
was  simply  obeying  the  law  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  Republicans  should  regard  him 
vindictively.  The  next  day,  when  the  House 
opened,  while  he  did  not  flinch  from  the  po- 
sition he  had  occupied,  he  did  nothing  arbi- 
trary or  revolutionary.  He  left  oft"  the  roll  the 
names  of  all  those  members  whose  certificates 
were  not,  in  his  opinion,  in  due  form,  but  readily 
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entertained  a  motion  to  restore  them.  This 
met  with  a  hot  protest  from  some  of  the  pro- 
slavery  members,  but  a  vote  was  taken  show- 
ing a  majority  of  twenty  for  the  Government. 
Mr.  Washburne  nominated  Mr.  Colfax,  and  he 
was  elected  by  the  same  majority  in  a  total 
vote  of  1S1,  the  Democratic  vote  being  scat- 
tered among  many  members,  Mr.  Cox  receiv- 
ing more  than  any  other. 

As  soon  as  Congress  came  together  Mr. 
Fernando  Wood  renewed  his  furtive  overtures 
with  the  Government  for  the  appointment  of 
peace  commissioners  from  what  he  called  his 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  making  no 
secret  of  his  belief  that  he  himself  was  the 
most  appropriate  choice  which  could  be  made 
for  such  a  function.  He  urged  the  President 
to  publish  some  sort  of  amnesty  for  the  North- 
ern sympathizers  with  the  rebellion  which 
would  include  Mr.  Vallandigham  and  permit 
him  to  return  to  the  country.  He  promised 
that  in  that  case  there  should  be  two  Demo- 
cratic candidates  in  the  field  at  the  next  Pres- 
idential election.  The  President  declined  his 
proposition,  but  he  would  not  take  no  for  an 
answer.  He  called  again  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  December  and  the  President  re- 
fused to  see  him,  merely  sending  word  by  a 
servant  that  he  had  nothing  further  to  say  to 
him.1  Later  in  the  day  Mr.  Wood  offered,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  resolution 
"  that  the  President  be  requested  to  appoint 
three  commissioners,  who  shall  be  empowered 
to  open  negotiations  with  the  authorities  at 
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Richmond  to  the  end  that  this  bloody,  destruc- 
tive, and  inhuman  war  shall  cease,  and  the 
Union  be  restored  upon  terms  of  equity,  fra- 
ternity, and  equality  under  the  Constitution." 
This  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  a 
party  vote,  and  Mr.  Green  Clay  Smith  of 
Kentucky  offered  resolutions  opposing  "  any 
armistice,  or  intervention,  or  mediation,  or 
proposition  for  peace  from  any  quarter  so  long 
as  there  shall  be  found  a  rebel  in  arms  against 
the  Government ;  and  we  ignore,"  the  reso- 
lutions continued,  "  all  party  names,  lines,  and 
issues,  and  recognize  but  two  parties  in  this 
war — patriots  and  traitors."  Second:  "That 
we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass 
all  necessary  bills  to  supply  men  and  money, 
and  the  duty  of  the  people  to  render  every 
aid  in  their  power  to  the  constituted  author- 
ities of  the  Government  in  the  crushing  out  of 
the  rebellion  and  in  bringing  the  leaders  there- 
of to  condign  punishment."  The  third  resolu- 
tion tendered  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  field.  The  first  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  party  vote  of  ninety-three  to  sixty- 
five  ;  the  second  and  third  were  passed  unani- 
mously, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  B.  G. 
Harris  of  Maryland.  Several  times  during  the 
session  this  battle  of  resolutions  was  renewed, 
but  always  with  the  same  result ;  the  Demo- 
cratic party  constantly  favoring  negotiations 
for  peace  while  as  constantly  declaring  their 
devotion  to  the  Union,  and  the  Republicans 
repudiating  every  suggestion  of  negotiation  or 
compromise  so  long  as  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic  bore  arms  against  it. 
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HEN  General  Sher- 
man said  to  General 
Grant,  "Your  belief  in 
victory  I  can  compare 
to  nothing  but  the  faith 
of  the  Christian  in  the 
Saviour,"  he  specified 
one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  typical 
Western  soldier.  At  no  time,  from  Sumter  to 
Appomattox,  did  that  devoted  servant  of  the 
demands  of  courage  and  fortitude  doubt  the 
success  of  the  Union  cause.  It  was  a  part  of 
his  temperament,  of  his  philosophy,  to  look  for 
triumph.  Not  that  he  was  simply  a  good- 
humored  optimist,  unregardful  of  adverse  con- 
ditions, nor  yet  a  victim  of  blind  superstition, 
political  or  theological,  but  that  heredity  and 
experience  had  equipped  him  with  a  sense  of 
confidence  in  himself,  in  his  country,  and  in 
the  force  called  fortune  that  was  alike  heroic 


and  logical.  He  came  of  a  stock  that  had 
conquered  the  frontier  wilderness  through  a 
long  and  hard  discipline  of  toil,  vigilance,  and 
sacrifice,  and  in  so  doing  had  exalted  self-re- 
liance as  the  first  of  virtues.  His  idea  of  duty 
had  its  root  in  a  deep  growth  of  previous  en- 
durance, which  was  also  a  present  possession 
of  honor  and  practical  advantage.  The  past 
appealed  to  him  at  a  short  distance  and  in 
voices  that  were  personally  familiar;  the  Union 
meant  to  him  a  tangible  daily  blessing,  pur- 
chased for  him  by  the  direct  efforts  of  his  father 
and  grandfather  in  the  founding  of  new  States ; 
and  he  scorned  to  think  for  a  moment  that  he 
could  not  repeat  such  service  with  similar  re- 
sults upon  the  field  of  battle. 

In  the  beginning,  to  be  sure,  he  misjudged 
the  proportions  of  the  undertaking ;  but  when 
the  whole  truth  was  made  plain  to  him  it  only 
served  to  emphasize  his  loyalty  and  confirm 


CAN  THE  EMPEROR  FORGET? 

RUMBLE  of  drums  in  the  flashing  and  crashing  of  battle, 
Rushing  of  horses,  with  foam  upon  nostrils  and  flanks; 
Clashing  of  bayonets,  striking  of  swords,  and  the  rattle 

Of  wrath  in  the  standing,  of  death  in  the  fast-falling  ranks. 

Trample  the  blood  in  the  turf  till  the  earth  is  afire, 

Burning  in  gore :  be  it  English  or  French,  it  is  blood. 
Profligate  waste  of  it,  spendthrift  contempt  of  it !  Dire 

The  flow  of  it,  thus  making  crimson  the  Waterloo  mud  ! 

"  Death  to  the  enemy !  V  Children  may  suffer  and  languish ; 

Wives  may  speak  softly  of  one  who  is  baring  his  heart. 
"  Death  to  the  enemy  !  Forward  !  "  No  thought  of  the  anguish 

Of  wounds,  with  the  cannon-wheels  pressing  their  red  sides  apart. 

What  of  the  Emperor  ?  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Marengo  ? 

Can  he  foresee  that  the  conquering  eagle  must  fall, 
Beating  his  wings  on  the  traitor  wind  ?  Forward  the  men  go  — 

"  Viva  Napoleon!  Death  to  the  enemy,  all!  " 

Falling  like  rain  come  the  bullets,  and  falling  like  flowers 
Drop  the  French  musketry,  rising  no  more  from  the  plain. 

See  the  firm  brow  of  Napoleon  :  massive  it  lowers. 
Shout  for  his  victory  !  Never,  ah,  never  again ! 

Back  from  the  mud  that  is  crimson,  and  back  from  the  corses 
That  lie  by  the  cannon  with  eyes  that  can  stare  at  the  sun 

Without  shrinking.    "  Awake  !  They  are  leaving  you,  dumb-gazing  forces  !  " 
Aye,  shout  in  their  ears,  but  they  move  not.   Their  battle  is  done. 

Done.  And  the  Emperor  ?  Exiled.  Napoleon  defeated  ? 

He  who  has  conquered  the  world  ?  Say  that  rather  the  sun 
Fell  from  his  course  and  was  chained  by  the  earth.  Fate  has  meted 

His  portion.    March  back  what  is  left  of  you,  soldiers  !  'T  is  done. 

Far  in  that  isle  he  is  ceaselessly  walking  his  prison, 

As  a  lion  his  cage,  who  is  thinking  of  night-dews  that  wet 

His  mane,  and  the  servient  sun  that  to  dry  it  had  risen. 
Monarch  then,  prisoner  now.    Can  the  lion  forget  ? 

Hark  to  the  guns,  that  are  greeting  with  long  detonation 

Him  who  is  back  from  the  stranger ;  is  home  again  —  home  ! 

"  Vive  l'Empereur  !  "  Hush  !  What  mean  you,  fool  ?  This  coronation 
Is  dust  crowned  with  dust,  and  the  sky  is  the  Invalides'  dome. 

"  Vive  l'Empereur !  "  Will  they  cease  in  their  idiot  babble  ? 

Never  more  "  Vive  l'Empereur !  "  Men,  he  lies  on  his  shield, 
Broad-browed  and  yellow.  Those  hands  are  so  white ;  did  they  dabble 

In  men's  blood  ?  And  hold, —  did  those  thin  lips  cry  "  Fire!  "  on  the  field  ? 

Hark  to  the  resonant  guns  !    Remember,  my  brothers, 

Thundering  Waterloo's  cannon  and  bright  bayonets  ! 
Oh,  how  they  rattled  !  To  him  they  were  once  as  a  mother's 

Lullaby.  "  Vive  l'Empereur  !  "    Silence.   Ah,  he  forgets  ! 
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THE    POMEROY    CIRCULAR. 

IjEFORE  the  close  of  the  year 
1863  the  public  mind  became 
greatly  preoccupied  with  the 
subject  of  the  next  presidential 
election.  Though  the  general 
drift  of  opinion  was  altogether 
in  favor  of  intrusting  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  which  he  had  thus  far 
so  well  conducted,  this  feeling  was  by  no  means 
unanimous.  It  will  seem  strange  to  future 
students  of  the  events  of  this  time  that  the 
opposition  in  the  Republican  party  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  whose  name  will  stand  in  history  as 
the  liberator  of  the  slaves,  came  almost  entirely 
from  the  radical  antislavery  element.  The  ori- 
gins of  this  opposition  have  been  so  fully  stated 
in  other  portions  of  this  work,  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  set  them  forth  at  any  length  in  this 
place.    They  were  principally  the  action  of  the 


renomination  and  the  impossibility  of  prevent- 
ing it.  Mr.  Chase  alone  had  the  indiscretion 
to  encourage  the  overtures  of  the  malcontents, 
and  the  folly  to  imagine  that  he  could  lead 
them  to  success.  Pure  and  disinterested  as  he 
was,  and  devoted  with  all  his  energies  and 
powers  to  the  cause  of  the  country,  he  was  al- 
ways singularly  ignorant  of  the  current  of  pub- 
lic thought  and  absolutely  incapable  of  judging 
men  in  their  true  relations.  He  was  surrounded 
by  sycophants  who  constantly  assured  him  of 
his  OAvn  strength  with  the  people,  and  who 
convinced  him  at  last  that  all  manifestations 
to  the  contrary  were  the  result  of  mystifications 
set  on  foot  by  his  enemies.  He  regarded  him- 
self as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln;  to  him  and 
to  others  he  made  strong  protestations  of 
friendly  feeling,  which  he  undoubtedly  thought 
were  sincere ;  but  he  held  so  poor  an  opinion 
of  the  President's  intellect  and  character  in 
comparison  with  his  own,  that  he  could  not 


President  in  regard  to  the  administration  of    believe  the  people  so  blind  as  deliberately  to 


affairs  in  Missouri ;  the  conflict  between  Gen 
eral  Fremont  and  the  Missouri  conservatives, 
and  between  General  Schofield  and  the  Mis- 
souri radicals;  the  retention  in  command  of 
various  generals,  who,  from  the  radical  point  of 
view,  had  "  no  heart  in  the  cause  " ;  the  delib- 
eration with  which  the  great  antislavery  acts  of 
the  President  were  performed;  and,  in  general, 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  slow  progress  of 
the  war,  of  eager  and  ardent  spirits  imper- 
fectly informed  as  to  the  processes  of  the 
( jovernment  and  the  facts  of  the  situation.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  1863  and  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  all  these  elements  of  discord 
were  seeking  a  rallying-point.  This  it  was  not 
to  find.  Every  one  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  practical  politics  to  note  the  drift  of  public 
opinion  saw  the  hopelessness  of  contending 
against  the  popularity  of  the  President.  There 
was  not  a  Republican  general  in  the  field,  of 
sufficient  prominence  to  be  thought  of,  who 
would  give  the  least  encouragement  for  the 
use  of  his  name  against  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  neither 
House  of  Congress  was  there  a  statesman  who 
for  a  moment  would  enter  into  such  a  contest; 
and  in  the  higher  circles  of  the  Administration 
there  was  only  one  man  so  short-sighted  as  not 
to  perceive  the  expediency  of  the  President's 

1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886. 
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prefer  the  President  to  himself.  In  November, 
1863,  he  wrote  to  his  son-in-law,  Governor 
Sprague  :  "  If  I  were  controlled  by  merely  per- 
sonal sentiments,  I  should  prefer  the  reelection 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  that  of  any  other  man ;  but 
I  doubt  the  expediency  of  reelecting  anybody, 
and  I  think  a  man  of  different  qualities  from 
those  the  President  has  will  be  needed  for  the 
next  four  years."  Of  course,  he  adds,  "  I  am 
not  anxious  to  be  regarded  as  that  man ;  and 
I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  that  question  to 
the  decision  of  those  who  agree  in  thinking 
that  some  such  man  should  be  chosen."  To 
another  he  wrote  early  in  December  :  "  I  have 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  press  any  claims  upon 
the  consideration  of  friends  or  the  public. 
There  is  certainly  a  purpose,  however,  to  use 
my  name,  and  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  object 
to  it."  2  He  never  admitted  to  himself  that  he 
had  any  personal  desire  for  the  place,  and  in 
this  letter  he  continued :  "  Were  the  post  in 
which  these  friends  desire  to  place  me  as  low 
as  it  is  high,  I  should  feel  bound  to  render  in 
it  all  the  service  possible  to  our  common  coun- 
try." Yet  he  always  felt  that  he  could  render 
better  service  in  the  higher  places  than  in  the 
lower,  and  when  it  was  once  in  contemplation 
2  Chase  to  Spencer,  Dec.  4,  1863. 
All  rights  reserved. 
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to  offer  him  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  he 
distinctly  intimated  he  would  accept  no  place 
there  but  that  of  Chief-Justice.  There  never 
was  a  man  who  found  it  so  easy  to  delude 
himself.  He  believed  that  he  was  indifferent 
to  advancement  and  anxious  only  for  the  pub- 
lic good;  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  enormous 
labors  he  found  time  to  write  interminable  let- 
ters to  every  part  of  the  country,  all  protesting 
his  indifference  to  the  Presidency  but  indicat- 
ing his  willingness  to  accept  it,  and  painting 
pictures  so  dark  of  the  chaotic  state  of  affairs 
among  his  colleagues  that  the  irresistible  infer- 
ence was  that  only  he  could  save  the  country. 
For  instance,  he  wrote  to  the  editor  of  a  relig- 
ious newspaper,  saying : 

Had  there  been  here  an  Administration  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  —  a  President  conferring 
with  hi--  Cabinet  and  taking  their  united  judgments, 
and  with  their  aid  enforcing  activity,  economy,  and 
energy  in  all  departments  of  public  service  —  we 
could  have  spoken  boldly  and  defied  the  world. 
But  our  condition  here  has  always  been  very  differ- 
ent. I  preside  over  the  funnel  ;  everybody  else,  and 
especially  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy,  over 
the  spigots  —  and  keep  them  well  open,  too.  Mr. 
Seward  conducts  the  foreign  relations  with  very 
little  let  or  help  from  anybody.  There  is  no  unity 
and  no  system,  except  so  far  as  it  is  departmental. 
There  is  progress,  but  it  is  slow  and  involuntary  ; 
just  what  is  coerced  by  the  irresistible  pressure  of 
the  vast  force  of  the  people.  How,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, can  anybody  announce  a  policy  which 
can  only  be  made  respectable  by  union,  wisdom, 
and  courage  ?! 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  another : 

The  Administration  cannot  be  continued  as  it  is. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  Administration,  properly  speak- 
ing. There  are  departments  and  there  is  a  President. 
The  latter  leaves  administration  substantially  to  the 
heads  of  the  former,  deciding  himself  comparatively 
few  questions.  These  heads  act  with  almost  abso- 
lute independence  of  each  other.2 

He  could  not  bring  himself  to  feel  that  the 
universal  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the  reelec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  genuine.  He  re- 
garded himself  all  the  while  as  the  serious 
candidate,  and  the  opposition  to  him  as  knav- 
ish and  insincere.  To  one  of  his  adherents  he 
wrote : 

It  is  impossible  to  reform  and  investigate  without 
stirring  up  slanderers  and  revilers,  both  among 
those  whose  wrong-doings  are  exposed  and  unright- 
eous profits  taken  away,  and  among  those,  too,  who 
think  they  see  a  good  chance  to  take  advantage  of 
clamor  to  the  injury  of  a  public  man,  who,  they 
fear,  stands  too  well  with  the  people.3 


To  another  adherent  in  Ohio  he  WTOte  : 


I  cannot  help  being  gratified  by  the  preference 
expressed  for  me  in  some  quarters,  for  tho  e  who 
express  it  are  generally  men  of  gt  I,  and 

high  character,  and  independent  judgment.  .  .  . 
They  think  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  current, 
which,  so  far  as  it  is  not  spontaneous,  is  chiefly 
managed  by  the  Blairs.4 

He  said  that  he  should  be  glad  to  have 
Ohio  decidedly  on  his  side,  and  that  if  Ohio 
should  express  a  preference  for  any  other  per- 
son he  would  not  allow  his  name  to  be  used. 
This  was  quite  an  unnecessary  engagement,  as 
no  candidate  could  possibly  be  nominated 
without  the  support  of  his  own  State. 

Indifferent  as  he  claimed  to  be  in  regard  to 
his  personal  prospects,  he  yet  wrote  on  the  6th 
of  February5  promising  to  try  to  find  a  place 
for  a  man  recommended  by  the  editor  of  the 
"  Evening  Post,"  and  complaining  with  some 
bitterness  that  that  paper  had  not  uttered  a  kind 
word  in  reference  to  him  for  some  months 
past.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  limit  to  these 
overtures  of  the  Secretary  in  every  direction 
which  he  thought  might  be  serviceable  to  him. 
A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Hughes,  we  find  him  writing  to  Archbishop 
Purcell  of  Cincinnati,  reporting  the  efforts  which 
he  is  making  in  every  quarter  to  have  the 
Western  prelate  appointed  the  successor  of  the 
dead  archbishop.6  On  the  18th  of  January  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mr. 
James  C.  Hall,  formally  announcing  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  Presidency.  He  told  him  that  a 
committee  of  prominent  senators,  representa- 
tives, and  citizens  had  been  organized  to  pro- 
mote his  election ;  that  a  sub-committee  had 
conferred  with  him,  and  he  had  consented  to 
their  wishes.     He  then  went  on  to  say : 

If  1  know  my  own  heart,  I  desire  nothing  so  much 
as  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  union,  order,  and  prosperity  on  sure 
and  safe  foundations;  and  I  should  despise  myself 
if  I  felt  capable  of  allowing  any  personal  objects  to 
influence  me  to  any  action  which  would  affect,  by 
one  jot  or  tittle,  injuriously,  the  accomplishment  of 
those  objects.  And  it  is  a  source  of  real  gratification 
to  believe  that  those  who  desire  my  nomination 
desire  it  on  public  grounds  alone,  and  will  not 
hesitate  in  any  matter  which  may  concern  me  to 
act  upon  such  grounds  and  on  such  grounds  only. 

He  added  that  he  desired  the  support  of 
Ohio,  and  that  if  he  did  not  receive  it  he  would 
cheerfully  acquiesce. 

All  through  the  winter  this  quasi-candidacy 
continued.  It  seemed  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  Secretarv  and  his  few  adherents,  though 


1  Chase  to  the  Rev.  J.  Leavitt,  Jan.  24,  1864.  War- 
den, "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  562. 

2  Chase  to  Dickson,  Jan.  27,  1864.    Ibid.,  p.  564. 

3  Chase  to  Gilbert,  Jan.  30,  1864.    Ibid.,  p.  567. 


4  Chase   to  Flamen   Ball,  Feb.    2.  1S64.    Warden, 
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5  Chase  to  Bailer.     Ibid.,  p.  571. 

6  Chase  to  Purcell,   Feb.  1,  1S64.    Ibid.,  p.  568. 
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it  really  formed  an  imperceptible  eddy  beside 
the  vast  current  in  which  the  will  of  the  people 
was  sweeping  forward  to  its  purpose.  Being 
confined  exclusively  to  politicians,  it  had,  of 
course,  its  principal  manifestation  in  the  city 
ot  Washington.  It  played  its  little  part  in  the 
election  of  Speaker  oi  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. An  attempt  was  made  to  identify  Mr. 
Colfax,  the  most  popular  candidate  for  that 
_.  with  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Chase;  but 
upon  hearing  of  this  he  at  once  sought  an 
audience  with  the  President  and  positively  re- 
pudiated any  such  connection.  When  Congress 
had  organized,  the  message  of  the  President 
w  as  received  with  an  enthusiasm  which  for  the 
moment  swept  out  of  sight  every  trace  of  oppos- 
ing opinion.  From  that  moment  there  was  no 
further  question  in  regard  to  the  Republican 
nomination. 

There  was  at  one  time  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Union  League, 
a  secret  Republican  organization  which  had 
been  very  zealous  and  effective  in  political  work 
throughout  the  Union,  to  commit  it  to  some 
measure  hostile  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  This  had 
alarmed  even  so  experienced  and  astute  an 
observer  as  Thurlow  Weed,  who  sent  to  Mr. 
Seward  in  the  autumn  of  1863  a  warning  that 
"  loyal  leagues,  into  which  Odd  Fellows  and 
Know  Nothings  rush,  are  fixing  to  control 
delegate  appointments  for  Mr.  Chase."  *  Mr. 
Seward  accepted  this  warning  somewhat  too 
readily,  induced  by  his  inveterate  anti-masonic 
prejudices ;  these  fears  had  no  substantial 
foundation.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  League, 
sympathizing  strongly  with  the  radicals  of 
Missouri,  had  indeed  from  time  to  time  made 
efforts  to  commit  the  order  against  the  Presi- 
dent; but  such  attempts  failed  there,  as  else- 
where, on  account  of  the  overwhelming  tide 
of  contrary  opinion,  and  when  the  principal 
chapter  of  the  order  met  in  Washington  on  the 
10th  of  December,  they  elected  a  list  of  officers 
who  were  almost  all  either  friends  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln or  men  of  sufficient  sagacity  not  to  oppose 
him. 

From  the  beginning  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
fully  aware  of  Mr.  Chase's  candidacy  and  of 
even  thing  that  was  done  for  its  promotion.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  unconscious 
of  it;  and  although  he  discouraged  all  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  and  refused  to  read  letters 
relating  to  it.  he  could  not  entirely  shut  the  mat- 
ter out  from  his  cognizance.  He  had  his  own 
opinion  of  the  taste  and  judgment  displayed 
by  Mr.  Chase  in  his  criticisms  of  himself  and 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet;  but  he  took 
no  notice  of  them. 

I  have  determined  [he  said]  to  shut  my  eyes,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  everything  of  the  sort.    Mr.  Chase 
1  MS. 


makes  a  good  Secretary,  and  I  shall  keep  him  where 
he  is.  If  he  becomes  President,  all  right.  I  hope 
we  may  never  have  a  worse  man.  I  have  observed 
with  regret  his  plan  of  strengthening  himself. 
Whenever  he  sees  that  an  important  matter  is 
troubling  me,  if  I  am  compelled  to  decide  in  a  way 
to  give  offense  to  a  man  of  some  influence,  he  al- 
ways ranges  himself  in  opposition  to  me  and  per- 
suades the  victim  that  he  has  been  hardly  dealt 
with,  and  that  he  would  have  arranged  it  very  dif- 
ferently. It  was  so  with  General  Fremont,  with 
General  Hunter  when  I  annulled  his  hasty  procla- 
mation, with  General  Butler  when  he  was  recalled 
from  New  Orleans,  with  these  Missouri  people  when 
they  called  the  other  day.  I  am  entirely  indifferent 
as  to  his  success  or  failure  in  these'schemes  so  long 
as  he  does  his  duty  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
Department.2 

When  Rosecrans  was  removed  from  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
Mr.  Chase  pursued  the  same  course.  His 
spiteful  comments  on  that  act  were  reported 
to  the  President,  who  simply  laughed  at  the 
zealous  friend  who  brought  him  the  news. 
When  told  that  such  tactics  might  give  Mr. 
Chase  the  nomination,  he  said  he  hoped  the 
country  would  never  do  worse.  He  regretted, 
however,  that  the  thing  had  begun,  because  al- 
though it  did  not  annoy  him,  his  friends  thought 
it  ought  to.  He  went  on  appointing  by  the  dozen 
Mr.  Clrase's  partisans  and  adherents  to  places 
in  the  Government.  He  knew  perfectly  what 
he  was  doing,  and  allowed  himself  the  luxury 
of  a  quiet  smile  as  he  signed  their  commissions. 
He  heard  more  of  such  gossip  than  was  amus- 
ing or  agreeable  to  him.  He  said  on  one  oc- 
casion, "  I  wish  they  would  stop  thrusting  that 
subject  of  the  Presidency  into  my  face.  I  do 
not  want  to  hear  anything  about  it." 

Of  course  one  reason  for  the  magnanimity 
with  which  Mr.  Lincoln  endured  this  rivalry  of 
his  able  and  ambitious  minister  of  finance  was 
his  consciousness  of  the  inequality  of  the  match 
between  them.  Although  his  renomination  was 
a  matter  in  regard  to  which  he  refused  to  con- 
verse much,  even  with  intimate  friends,  he  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  drift  of  things.  In  capac- 
ity of  appreciating  popular  currents  and  in 
judgment  of  individual  character  Mr.  Chase 
was  as  a  child  beside  him;  and  he  allowed 
the  opposition  to  himself  in  his  own  Cabinet  to 
continue,  without  question  or  remark,  with  all 
the  more  patience  and  forbearance  because  he 
knew  how  feeble  it  was. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  Mr.  Chase  cul- 
minated in  the  month  of  February  in  a  secret 
circular  signed  by  Senator  Pomeroy  of  Kansas, 
and  widely  circulated  through  the  Union.  It 
is  admitted  by  Mr.  Chase's  sincerest  admirers 
that  the  weak  point  of  his  character  was  the 
incapacity  shown  in  his  judgment  of  men  and 
2  J.  H.,  Diary,   Oct.  16,  1863. 
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his  choice  of  intimates;  and  in  no  instance 
was  this  defect  more  glaringly  exhibited  than 
in  the  selection  of  such  a  man  as  Senator  Pom- 
eroy  to  conduct  his  canvass  for  the  Presidency. 
The  two  Kansas  senators,  Lane  and  Pomeroy, 
hated  each  other  intensely,  and  as  long  as  they 
were  in  office  together  wrangled  persistently 
over  the  patronage  of  their  State.  The  Presi- 
dent once  wrote  to  Pomeroy,  after  declining  an 
interview  with  him : 

I  wish  you  and  Lane  would  make  a  sincere  effort 
to  get  out  of  the  mood  you  are  in.  It  does  neither 
of  you  any  good;  it  gives  you  the  means  of  tor- 
menting my  life  out  of  me,  and  nothing  else.1 

Each  thought  the  other  got  the  advantage 
of  him,  each  abused  the  President  roundly 
behind  his  back;  but  Lane,  being  the  more 
subtle  and  adroit  politician  of  the  two,  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  put  in  an  attitude  of  open 
hostility  to  the  Administration.  Pomeroy's 
resentment  drove  him  at  last  into  a  mood  of 
sullen  animosity  towards  the  President,  and  it 
was  under  his  weak  leadership  that  the  elements 
of  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln  at  last  came  to- 
gether. As  the  confidential  circular  issued  by 
the  committee  of  which  Pomeroy  was  the 
head  was  the  most  considerable  effort  made 
within  the  Republican  party  to  defeat  the 
renomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  give  the 
document,  to  show  upon  how  slender  a  founda- 
tion this  opposition  was  based. 

The  movements  recently  made  throughout  the 
country  to  secure  the  renomination  of  President 
Lincoln  render  necessary  counter-action  on  the 
part  of  those  unconditional  friends  of  the  Union 
who  differ  from  the  policy  of  the  Administration. 

So  long  as  no  efforts  were  made  to  forestall  the 
political  action  of  the  people,  it  was  both  wise  and 
patriotic  for  all  true  friends  of  the  Government  to 
devote  their  influence  to  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion ;  but  when  it  becomes  evident  that  party 
and  the  machinery  of  official  influence  are  "being 
used  to  secure  the  perpetuation  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration, those  who  conscientiously  believe  that  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  of  freedom  demand  a 
change  in  favor  of  vigor  and  purity  and  nationality, 
have  no  choice  but  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  people 
before  it  is  too  late  to  secure  a  fair  discussion  of 
principles. 

Those  in  behalf  of  whom  this  appeal  is  made 
have  thoughtfully  surveyed  the  political  field,  and 
have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  :  First, 
that  even  were  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln  desir- 
able, it  is  practically  impossible  against  the  union  of 
influences  which  will  oppose  him.  Second,  that 
should  hebe  reelected,  his  manifest  tendency  towards 
compromises  and  temporary  expedients  of  policy 
will  become  stronger  during  a  second  term  than  it 
has  been  in  the  first,  and  the  cause  of  human 
liberty,  and  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  suffer  propor- 
tionately, while  the  war  may  continue  to  languish 
1  Lincoln  to  Pomeroy,  May  12,  1864.  MS. 
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during  his  whole  Administration,  till  the  public 
debt  shall  become  a  burden  too  great  to  be  borne. 
Third,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Government  thro 

the  necessities  of  the  war  has  been  so  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  to  such  an  enormous  extent,  and  so 
loosely  placed,  as  to  render  the  application  of  the 
one-term  principle  absolutely  essential  to  the  certain 
safety  of  our  republican  institutions,  Fourth,  that 
we  find  united  in  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase  more 
of  the  qualities  needed  in  a  President  during  the 
next  four  years  than  are  combined  in  any  other 
available  candidate.  His  record  is  clear  and  unim- 
peachable, showing  him  to  be  a  statesman  of  rat- 
ability and  an  administrator  of  the  highest  order, 
while  his  private  character  furnishes  the  surest 
available  guarantee  of  economy  and  purity  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  Fifth,  that  the 
discussion  of  the  Presidential  question,  already  com- 
menced by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  d 
oped  a  popularity  and  strength  in  Mr.  Chase  unex- 
pected even  to  his  warmestadmirers;  and  while  we 
are  aware  that  its  strength  is  at  present  unorganized, 
and  in  no  condition  to  manifest  its  real  magnitude, 
we  are  satisfied  that  it  only  needs  a  systematic  and 
faithful  effort  to  develop  it  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
overcome  all  opposing  obstacles.  For  these  reasons 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Chase  have  determined  on 
measures  which  shall  present  his  claims  fairly  and 
at  once  to  the  country.  A  central  organization  has 
been  effected,  which  already  has  its  connections  in 
all  the  States,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable 
his  friends  everywhere  most  effectually  to  promote 
his  elevation  to  the  Presidency.  We  wish  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
speedy  restoration  of  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal freedom,  and  who  desire  an  administration  of 
the  Government  during  the  first  period  of  its  new 
life  which  shall  to  the  fullest  extent  develop  the 
capacity  of  free  institutions,  enlarge  the  resources 
of  the  country,  diminish  the  burdens  of  taxation, 
elevate  the  standard  of  public  and  private  morality, 
vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Republic  before  the  world, 
and  in  all  things  make  our  American  nationality  the 
fairest  example  for  imitation  which  human  progress 
has  ever  achieved.  If  these  objects  meet  your  ap- 
proval, you  can  render  efficient  aid  by  exerting 
yourself  at  once  to  organize  your  section  of  the 
country,  and  by  corresponding  with  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Executive  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose either  of  receiving  or  imparting  information. 

Of  this  circular,  sent  broadcast  over  the 
country,  many  copies  of  course  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  President's  friends,  and  they  soon 
began  to  come  to  the  Executive  Mansion. 
The  President,  who  was  absolutely  without 
curiosity  in  regard  to  attacks  upon  himself,  re- 
fused to  look  at  them,  and  they  accumulated 
unread  in  the  desk  of  his  secretary.  At  last, 
however,  the  circular  got  into  print,  and  it  ap- 
peared in  the  "National  Intelligencer"  of 
Washington  on  the  morning  of  the  2  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary. Mr.  Chase  at  once  wrote  to  the  President 
to  assure  him  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  letter  before  seeing  it  in  print. 
He  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  solicitations  oi 
his  friends,  in  compliance  widi  which  he  had 
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consented  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
adding,  with  his  usual  nobility  of  phrase  : 

I  have  never  wished  that  my  name  should  have 
a  moment's  thought  In  comparison  with  the  com- 
mon cause  of  enfranchisement  and  restoration,  or  be 
continued  before  the  public  a  moment  after  the  in- 
dication of  a  preference  by  the  friends  of  that  cause 
for  another.  I  have  thought  this  explanation  due 
to  you  as  well  as  to  myself.  If  there  is  anything  in 
my  action  or  position  which  in  your  judgment 
will  prejudice  the  public  interests  under  my  charge, 
I  beg  you  to  say  so.  I  do  not  wish  to  administer 
the  Treasury  Department  one  day  without  your  en- 
tire confidence.  For  yourself  I  cherish  sincere  respect 
and  esteem,  and,  permit  me  to  add,  affection.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  administrative  action  have 
not  changed  these  sentiments,  nor  have  they  been 
changed  by  assaults  upon  me  by  persons  who  pro- 
fess themselves  the  special  representatives  of  your 
views  and  policy.  You  are  not  responsible  for  acts 
not  your  own  ;  nor  will  you  hold  me  responsible 
except  for  what  I  do  or  say  myself.  Great  numbers 
now  desire  your  reelection.  Should  their  wishes  be 
fulfilled  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  I  hope  to 
carry  with  me  into  private  life  the  sentiments  I  now 
cherish,  whole  and  unimpaired. 

The  President  next  day  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  and  promised  to  answer  it 
more  fully  when  he  could  find  time  to  do  so. 
The  next  week  he  wrote  at  greater  length : x 

I  would  have  taken  time  to  answer  yours  of  the 
22d  sooner,  only  that  I  did  not  suppose  any  evil  could 
result  from  the  delay,  especially  as,  by  a  note,  I 
promptly  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  yours,  and 
promised  a  fuller  answer.  Now,  on  consideration  I 
find  there  is  really  very  little  to  say.  My  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Pomeroy's  letter  having  been  made 
public  came  to  me  only  the  day  you  wrote,  but  I 
had,  in  spite  of  myself,  known  of  its  existence  sev- 
eral days  before.  I  have  not  yet  read  it,  and  I  think 
I  shall  not.  I  was  not  shocked  or  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  the  letter,  because  I  had  had  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Pomeroy's  committee  and  of  secret 
issues  which,  I  supposed,  came  from  it  and  of  secret 
agents  who,  I  supposed,  were  sent  out  by  it,  for 
several  weeks.  I  have  known  just  as  little  of  these 
things  as  my  friends  have  allowed  me  to  know. 
They  bring  the  documents  to  me,  but  I  do  not  read 
them  ;  they  tell  me  what  they  think  fit  to  tell  me, 
but  I  do  not  inquire  for  more.  I  fully  concur  with 
you  that  neither  of  us  can  be  justly  held  responsible 
for  what  our  respective  friends  may  do  without  our 
instigation  or  countenance;  and  I  assure  you,  as  you 
have  assured  me,  that  no  assault  has  been  made 
upon  you  by  my  instigation  or  with  my  counte- 
nance. Whether  you  shall  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department  is  a  question  which  I  do  not 
allow  mysdf  to  consider  from  any  standpoint  other 
than  myjudgmentof  the  public  service,  and,  in  that 
view,  I  do  not  perceive  occasion  for  a  change.2 


Before  the  President  wrote  this  letter  the 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Chase  had  already  passed 
completely  out  of  sight.  In  fact,  it  never  could 
have  been  said  to  exist  except  in  the  imagination 
of  Mr.  Chase  and  a  narrow  circle  of  adherents. 
He  was  by  no  means  the  choice  even  of  the 
great  body  of  the  radicals  who  were  discon- 
tented with  Mr.  Lincoln.  So  early  as  the  17th 
of  December,  1863,  Mr.  Medill,  the  editor  of 
the  "  Chicago  Tribune,"  who  represented  the 
most  vehement  Republican  sentiment  of  the 
North-west,  wrote: 

I  presume  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Chase's  friends  are 
working  for  his  nomination,  but  it  is  all  lost  labor; 
Old  Abe  has  the  inside  track  so  completely  that  he 
will  be  nominated  by  acclamation  when  the  con- 
vention meets.  .  .  .  The  people  will  say  to  Chase  : 
"  You  stick  to  finance  and  be  content  until  after 
1868";  and  to  Grant,  "Give  the  rebels  no  rest; 
put  them  through  ;  your  reward  will  come  in  due 
time"  ;  but  Uncle  Abe  must  be  allowed  to  boss  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Union. 

And  from  the  opening  of  the  year  1864  the 
feeling  in  favor  of  the  renomination  of  Lincoln 
grew  so  ardent  and  so  restless  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  most  discreet  of  the 
Republican  leaders  to  hold  the  manifestations 
of  the  popular  preference  in  check.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Treasury  officials  in  Indiana 
to  prevent  the  State  convention  which  met  in 
February  from  declaring  for  Lincoln,  but  it  was 
all  in  vain.  Wherever  any  assembly  of  Repub- 
licans came  together  fresh  from  the  people 
the  only  struggle  was  as  to  who  should  get 
first  on  the  floor  to  demand  the  President's  re- 
nomination.  Mr.  Chase's  principal  hope  was, 
of  course,  founded  upon  the  adhesion  of  his 
friends  in  Ohio;  but  the  result  there,  as  else- 
where, proved  how  blind  he  was  to  the  course 
of  politics.  The  governor  of  the  State  wrote 
to  the  President 3  that  he  was  mortified  to  hear 
that  he  had  been  set  down  as  a  Chase  man. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Chase  has  been  laboring,  for  the 
past  year  at  least,  with  an  eye  single  to  promoting 
his  own  selfish  purposes,  totally  regardless  of  the 
consequences  to  the  Government,  as  I  believe  has 
been  the  case,  is  alone  sufficient  to  induce  me  to 
oppose  him  ;  but  aside  from  this,  the  policy  inaugu- 
rated under  your  lead  must  be  maintained,  and  it 
would  be  suicidal  to  change  leaders  in  the  midst  of 
the  contest. 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  dozens  of  letters 
which  came  from  the  leading  men  of  the  State, 
who  had  been  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Chase  to 
promote  his  canvass;  and  finally  the  feeling 
grew  so  strong  in  Ohio  that  although  no  au- 


1  Lincoln  to  Chase,  Feb.  29,  1864.    MS. 

2  After  this  correspondence  had  passed,  Mr.  Pom- 
eroy,  who,  whatever  his  defects  of  character,  did  not 
lack  courage,  rose  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  (March 
10),  reiterated  with  added  energy  his  criticisms  of  the 


President  and  his  eulogy  of  Mr.  Chase,  and  claimed 
that  the  latter  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  circular,  but 
had  been  "  drafted  into  the  service "  without  his 
consent. 

3  Tod  to  Lincoln,  Feb.  24,  1864. 
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thorized  convention  of  Republicans  was  to  prevent  his  renomination  by  the  Republican 
meet  at  that  time,  the  Union  members  of  the  convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Baltimore  in 
legislature  took jthe  matter  in  hand  and  gave,    June.    There  was  no  voice  of  opposition  to 


on  the  25th  of  February,  the  coup  de  grace  to 
the  Secretary's  candidacy.  They  held  a  full 
caucus,  and  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  reelec- 
tion, at  the  demand,  as  they  said,  of  the  people 
and  the  soldiers  of  Ohio.  The  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  Mr.  Chase  had  expected  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  his  son-in-law,  Governor 
Spragueyto  secure  for  him,  also  made  haste  to 
range  itself  with  the  other  States  of  the  North ; 
and  as  more  than  a  month  before  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania  had  by  the  unanimous 
expression  of  the  Union  members  of  its  legis- 
lature declared  for  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  at 
last  concluded  that  the  contest  was  hopeless, 
and  wrote  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hall,  referring 


him  in  any  organized   Republic  Jbl>v 

except  in  Missouri,  and  even  there  the  large- 
majority  of  radical  Republicans  were  willing 
to  accept  the  universal  verdict  of  their  party ; 
but  there  were  a  few  earnest  spirits  scattered 
throughout  the  country  to  whom  opposition 
to  the  Administration  had  become  the  habit  of 
a  lifetime.  There  were  others  not  so  honest, 
who  had  personal  reasons  for  disliking  the 
President.  To  these  it  was  impossible  to  stand 
quietly  by  and  see  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his 
own  successor  without  one  last  effort  to 
prevent  it.  The  result  of  informal  consulta- 
tions among  them  was  the  publication  of  a 
number  of  independent  calls  for  a  mass  con- 
to  his  former  statement  that  should  his  friends    vention  of  the  people  to  meet  at  Cleveland, 


in  Ohio  manifest  a  preference  for  another  he 
would  acquiesce  in  that  decision,  and  adding : 

The  recent  action  of  the  Union  members  of  our 
legislature  indicates  such  a  preference.  It  becomes 
my  duty,  therefore, —  and  I  count  it  more  a  privi- 
lege than  a  duty, —  to  ask  that  no  further  consider- 
ation be  given  to  my  name.  It  was  never  more 
important  than  now  that  all  our  efforts  and  all  our 
energies  should  be  devoted  to  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  and  to  the  restoration  of  order  and  pros- 
perity, on  solid  and  sure  foundations  of  union,  free- 
dom, and  impartial  justice;  and  I  earnestly  urge 
all  with  whom  my  counsels  may  have  weight  to 
allow  nothing  to  divide  them  while  this  great  work, 
in  comparison  with  which  persons  and  even  parties 
are  nothing,  remains  unaccomplished. 

In  the  closing  line  of  this  letter  occurs  the 
first  intimation  of  that  feeling  of  revolt  against 
the  Republican  party  which  afterwards  led  Mr. 
Chase  to  seek  the  nomination  of  the  Demo- 
crats. In  numerous  letters  written  during  the 
spring  he  reiterated  his  absolute  withdrawal 
from  the  contest,  but  indulged  in  sneers  and 
insinuations  against  the  President,  which  show 
how  deeply  he  was  wounded  by  his  discom- 
fiture.1 
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Before  the  snows  melted,  it  had  become 
evident  to  the  most  narrow  and  malignant  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  opponents  that  nothing  could 


Ohio,  on  the  31st  of  May,  a  week  before  the 
assembling  of  the  Republican  convention  at 
Baltimore. 

The  two  centers  of  this  disaffection  were  in 
St.  Louis  and  New  York.  In  the  former  city 
it  was  composed  of  a  small  fraction  of  a  fac- 
tion. The  large  majority  of  those  radical  poli- 
ticians who  had  been  for  two  years  engaged 
in  the  bitter  struggle  with  Blair  and  his  asso- 
ciates still  retained  their  connection  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  had  no  intention  of 
breaking  off  their  relations  with  the  L'nion 
party  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  small  fraction 
of  their  number  which  issued  its  call  to  the 
disaffected  throughout  the  nation.  Harking 
back  to  the  original  cause  of  quarrel,  they  had 
attached  themselves  blindly  to  the  personal 
fortunes  of  General  Fremont ;  they  now  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  a  small  club 
of  like-minded  enthusiasts  in  New  York  called 
the  "  Central  Fremont  Club,"  and  invited  then- 
radical  fellow-citizens  to  meet  them  in  con- 
vention at  Cleveland.  They  made  no  pretense 
of  any  purpose  of  consultation  or  of  independ- 
ent individual  action.  The  object  stated  in 
their  call  was  "in  order  then  and  there  to  rec- 
ommend the  nomination  of  John  C.  Fremont 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  L'nited  States,  and 
to  assist  in  organizing  for  his  election."  They 
denounced  "  the  imbecile  and  vacillating  policy 
of  the   present    Administration    in    the    con- 


1  In  an  article  published  in  "  The  Galaxy,"  July,  1873, 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Winchell,  whom  Mr.  Schuckers  in  his 
"  Life  of  Chase"  calls  the  author  of  the  Pomeroy  cir- 
cular (see  Schuckers'  "  Life  of  Chase,"  p.  500),  occurs 
this  singular  passage :  "  The  movement  in  favor  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  had  culmi- 
nated in  disaster ;  that  gentleman's  chief  supporters,  in- 
cluding his  senatorial  son-in-law,  having  manifested  a 
plentiful  lack  of  nerve  or  zeal,  when  the  critical  question 
became  public,  of  arraying  him  against  his  official  chief, 
and  made  haste  to  take  him  at  his  word  of  declination, 
diplomatically  spoken,  in  order  to  rouse  their  flagging 


spirits."  In  a  letter  of  the  7th  of  May  { Chase  to  Riddle, 
Warden,  p.  576)  Mr.  Chase  said:  -  I  am  trying  to  keep 
all  Presidential  aspiration  out  of  my  head.  I  fancy  that 
as  President  I  could  take  care  of  the  Treasury  better 
with  the  help  of  a  Secretary  than  I  can  as  Secretary 
without  the  help  of  a  President.  But  our  Ohio  folks 
don't  want  me  enough,  if  they  want  me  at  all,  to  make 
it  proper  for  me  to  allow  my  name  to  be  used.  I 
hope  the  time  is  not  distant  'when  I  can  honorably 
separate  myself  from  political  affairs  altogether,  leaving 
the  new  era  to  the  new  men  whom  God  may  raise  up 
for  it." 
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duct  of  the  war.  ...  its  treachery  to  justice, 
freedom,  and  genuine  democratic  principles 
in  its  plan  of  reconstruction,  whereby  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  nation  have  been 
sacrificed  to  conciliate  the  still  existing  and 
arrogant  slave  power  and  to  further  the  ends 
oi  an  unscrupulous  partisan  ambition  " ;  they 
demanded  the  immediate  extinction  of  slavery 
throughout  the  whole  United  States  by  con- 
gressional action,  the  absolute  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law,  and  a  vigorous  execution 
of  the  laws  confiscating  the  property  of  the 
rebels.  This  circular  was  stronger  in  its  epi- 
thets than  in  its  signatures ;  the  names  of  the 
signers  were,  as  a  rule,  unknown  to  fame. 
One  column  was  headed  by  the  name  of  the 
Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  another  by  the  ap- 
parently farcical  signature  of  "  Pantaleon  Can- 
didus."  Perhaps  the  most  important  name 
affixed  to  this  document  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who  wrote  desiring  to 
sign  her  name  to  the  call,  "  taking  it  for  granted," 
she  said,  "that  you  use  'men'  in  its  largest 
sense."  She  informed  the  committee  that  they 
had  "  lifted  politics  into  the  sphere  of  mor- 
als and  religion,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  all 
true  men  and  women  to  unite  with  them  in 
building  up  the  New  Nation."  She  spelled 
"new  nation"  with  capital  letters,  and  gave 
occasion  for  a  malicious  accusation  that  her 
letter  was  merely  an  advertisement  of  a  radical 
Fremont  paper  of  that  name  which  was  then 
leading  a  precarious  existence  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Samuel  Bowles  inferred  from  her  letter 
that  the  convention  was  to  be  composed  of 
"the  gentler  sex  of  both  genders." 

Another  call  was  issued  by  the  People's 
Committee  of  St.  Louis,  though  signed  by 
individuals  from  several  other  States.  These 
gentlemen  felt  themselves 

impelled  on  their  own  responsibility  to  declare  to 
the  people  that  the  time  had  come  for  all  independent 
men,  jealous  of  their  liberties  and  of  the  national 
greatness,  to  confer  together  and  unite  to  resist  the 
swelling  invasion  of  an  open,  shameless,  and  unre- 
strained patronage  which  threatens  to  engulf  under 
its  destructive  wave  the  rights  of  the  people,  the 
liberty  and  dignity  of  the  nation  ; 

declaring  that  they  did  not  recognize  in  the 
Baltimore  convention  the  essential  conditions  of 
a  truly  national  convention  :  it  was  to  be  held, 
they  thought,  too  near  Washington  and  too  far 
from  the  center  of  the  country,  its  mode  of 
convocation  giving  no  guarantee  of  wise  or 
honest  deliberation.  This  circular  was  signed 
by  B.  Gratz  Brown  of  Missouri  and  by  a  num- 
ber of  old-time  abolitionists  in  the  East,  though 
its  principal  signers  were  from  the  ranks  of 
the  most  vehement  German  radicals  of  St. 
Louis.  Still  another  call  was  drawn  up  and 
issued  by  Lucius  Robinson,  Controller  of  the 


State  of  New  York.  The  terms  of  this  address 
were  properly  applicable  to  all  the  Adminis- 
tration Republicans.    It  called  upon  the 

citizens  of  the  United  States  who  mean  to  uphold 
the  Union,  who  believe  that  the  rebellion  can  be 
suppressed  without  infringing  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  States,  who  regard  the  extinction  of 
slavery  as  among  the  practical  effects  of  the  war  for 
the  Union,  and  favor  an  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery,  and  who 
demand  integrity  and  economy  in  the  administra- 
tion' of  government. 

The  signers  of  this  call  approached  the 
question  from  an  entirely  different  point  of 
view  from  that  of  the  radical  Germans  of 
St.  Louis.  In  their  view  Mr.  Lincoln,  instead 
of  being  a  craven  and  a  laggard,  was  going 
entirely  too  fast  and  too  far.  Their  favorite 
candidate  was  General  Grant.  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips,  the  stormy  petrel  of  all  our  political 
disturbances,  found  enjoyment  even  in  this 
teapot  tempest.  He  strongly  approved  the 
convention  at  Cleveland,  and  constructed 
beforehand  a  brief  platform  for  it. 

Subdue  the  South  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
moment  territory  comes  under  our  flag  reconstruct 
States  thus :  confiscate  and  divide  the  lands  of 
rebels;  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  broadly  as  pos- 
sible to  whites  and  blacks  ;  let  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion prohibit  slavery  throughout  the  Union,  and 
forbid  the  States  to  make  any  distinction  among 
their  citizens  on  account  of  color  or  race.  * 

He  also  advised  the  nomination  "  for  the 
Presidency  of  a  statesman  and  a  patriot  " ;  by 
which  terms  he  intended  to  exclude  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

The  convention  might  have  met,  deliber- 
ated, and  adjourned  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  cared  about  it,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  violent  and  enthusiastic  admiration  it 
excited  in  Democratic  newspapers  and  the  wide 
publicity  they  gave  to  its  proceedings.  They 
described  it  as  a  gathering  of  the  utmost  dig- 
nity and  importance ;  they  pretended  to  dis- 
cern in  it  a  distinct  line  of  cleavage  through 
the  middle  of  the  Republican  party.  For  sev- 
eral days  before  it  assembled  they  published 
imaginary  dispatches  from  Cleveland  repre- 
senting the  streets  and  hotels  as  crowded  with 
a  throng  of  earnest  patriots  determined  on  the 
destruction  of  the  tyrant  Lincoln.  The  papers 
of  Cleveland  tell  another  story.  There  was  no 
sign  of  political  upheaval  in  the  streets  or 
hotels  of  that  beautiful  and  thriving  city.  Up 
to  the  very  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion there  was  no  place  provided  for  it,  and 
when  the  first  stragglers  began  to  arrive  they 
found  no  preparation  made  to  receive  them. 
All  the  public  halls  of  any  consequence  were 
1  Phillips  to  Stallo,  April  21. 
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engaged,  and  the  convention  at  last  took  shelter 
in  a  small  room  called  "  Chapin's  Hall."  Its 
utmost  capacity  was  five  or  six  hundred  per- 
sons, and  it  was  much  too  large  for  the  con- 
vention; delegates  and  spectators  together 
were  never  numerous  enough  to  fill  it.  The 
delegates  were  for  the  most  part  Germans  from 
St.  Louis.  They  held  a  preliminary  meeting 
the  night  before  the  convention  opened,  and 
passed  vigorous  and  loyal  resolutions  of  the 
usual  character.  To  the  resolution  that  the 
rebellion  must  be  put  down,  some  one  moved 
to  amend  by  adding  the  words,  "  with  God's 
assistance,"  which  was  voted  down  with  bois- 
terous demonstrations.  Non  tali  auxilio  was  the 
sentiment  of  these  materialist  Missourians. 

The  convention  met  at  10  o'clock  in  a  hall 
only  half  filled.  Hoping  for  later  arrivals,  they 
delayed  organization  until  nearly  noon.  The 
leaders  who  had  been  expected  to  give  char- 
acter and  direction  to  the  movement  did  not 
appear.  It  was  hoped  until  the  last  moment 
that  Mr.  Greeley  would  be  present,  though  he 
had  never  given  any  authority  for  such  an  ex- 
pectation. He  said,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry, 
that  "  the  only  convention  he  took  any  interest 
in  was  that  one  Grant  was  holding  before 
Richmond."  Mr.  Gratz  Brown,  the  real  head 
of  the  movement,-  was  also  absent.  Emil  Pre- 
torius  and  Mr.  Cheever,  who,  from  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  country,  had  talked  most  loudly 
in  favor  of  the  convention,  staid  away.  The 
only  persons  present  whose  names  were  at  all 
known  were  General  John  Cochrane  of  New 
York ;  Colonel  Moss,  a  noisy  politician  from 
Missouri;  Caspar  Butz  of  Illinois;  two  or  three 
of  the  old-school  abolitionists ;  and  several  (not 
the  weightiest)  members  of  the  staff  of  General 
Fremont.  The  delegates  from  the  German 
Workingmen's  Union  of  Chicago  were  dis- 
credited in  advance  by  the  publication  of  a 
card  from  the  majority  of  the  association  they 
pretended  to  represent,  declaring  their  inten- 
tion to  support  the  nominees  of  the  Baltimore 
convention.  Some  one  moved,  as  usual,  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  credentials; 
but  as  no  one  had  any  valid  credentials,  it  was 
resolved  instead  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
enroll  the  names  of  the  delegates.  No  action 
was  taken  even  upon  this  proposition,  because 
the  ?ct  of  enrollment  would  have  been  too  fatal 
a  confession  of  weakness.  The  committee  on 
organization  reported  the  name  of  General 
Cochrane  for  president  of  the  convention,  who 
made  a  discreet  and  moderate  speech.  He  was 
a  man  of  too  much  native  amiability  of  char- 
acter to  feel  personal  bitterness  towards  any 
one,  and  too  adroit  and  experienced  a  poli- 
tician to  commit  himself  irrevocably  against 
any  contingency.  He  had,  in  fact,  thrown  an 
anchor  to  windward  by  visiting  the  President 


before  the  convention  met  and  assuring  him 
of  his  continued  friendship.  A  delegate  from 
Iowa,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  the  conven- 
tion seriously,  then  offered  a  resolution  that  no 
member  of  it  should  hold,  or  apply  for,  office 
under  the  next  Administration  —  a  proposition 
which  was  incontinently  smothered.  While 
waiting  for  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
platform,  speeches  were  made  by  several  dele- 
gates. Mr.  Plumb  attacked  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a 
pro-slavery  politician.  Colonel  Moss  of  Mis- 
souri denounced  him  as  the  principal  obstacle 
to  freedom  in  America.  A  debate  now  arose 
on  the  proposition  of  the  committee  on  rules 
that  in  voting  for  President  the  vote  should 
be  by  States  according  to  their  representation 
in  Congress.  This  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
Grant  delegates  and  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  Missourians,  who  formed  a  large  majority 
of  the  convention,  and  had  come  for  no  pur- 
pose but  to  nominate  Fremont.  In  the  course 
of  this  debate  the  somewhat  dreary  proceedings 
were  enlivened  by  a  comic  incident.  A  mid- 
dle-aged man,  who  gave  his  name  as  Carr, 
addressed  the  chair,  saying  that  he  had  come 
from  Illinois  as  a  delegate  under  the  last  call 
and  did  not  want  to  be  favored  "  a  single  mite." 
His  ideas  not  flowing  readily,  he  repeated  this 
declaration  three  times  in  a  voice  continually 
rising  in  shrillness  with  his  excitement.  Some- 
thing in  his  tone  stirred  the  risibles  of  the 
convention,  and  loud  laughter  saluted  the 
Illinoisan.  As  soon  as  he  could  make  himself 
heard  he  cried  out,  ';  These  are  solemn  times." 
This  statement  was  greeted  with  another  laugh, 
and  the  delegate  now  shouted  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  "  I  believe  there  is  a  God  who  holds 
the  universe  in  his  hands  as  you  would  hold 
an  egg."  This  comprehensive  scheme  of  theoc- 
racy was  too  much  for  the  Missouri  agnos- 
tics, and  the  convention  broke  out  in  a  tumult 
of  jeers  and  roars.  The  rural  delegate,  amazed 
at  the  reception  of  his  confession  of  faith,  and 
apparently  in  doubt  whether  he  had  not  stum- 
bled by  accident  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  paused, 
and  asked  the  chairman  in  a  tone  of  great 
seriousness  whether  he  believed  in  a  God.  The 
wildest  merriment  now  took  possession  of  the 
assembly,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Illinois 
theist  solemnly  marched  down  the  aisle  and 
out  of  the  house,  shaking  from  his  feet  the 
dust  of  that  unbelieving  convention.  As  soon 
as  the  laughing  died  away  the  committee  on 
resolutions  reported  a  set  of  judicious  and, 
on  the  whole,  undeniable  propositions,  such  as, 
the  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved,  the 
constitutional  laws  of  the  United  States  must 
be  obeyed,  the  rebellion  must  be  suppressed  by 
force  of  arms  and  without  compromise.  The 
platform  did  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of 
Baltimore,  except  that  it  spoke  in  favor  of  one 
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Presidential  term,  declared  that  to  Congress 
instead  of  the  President  belonged  the  question 
of  reconstruction,  and  advocated  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  rebels  and  its  distri- 
bution among  the  soldiers. 

The  platform  was  adopted  after  brief  debate, 
and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  was 
read  to  the  convention,  full  of  the  vehement 
unreason  which  distinguished  all  the  attempts 
of  this  matchless  orator  to  apply  his  mind  to 
the  practical  affairs  of  life.  He  predicted  the 
direst  results  from  four  more  years  of  Lincoln's 
administration. 

Unless  the  South  is  recognized  [which  he  appar- 
ently thought  not  improbable  under  Lincoln's  nerve- 
less policy],  the  war  will  continue;  the  taxation 
needed  to  sustain  our  immense  debt,  doubled  by 
that  time,  will  grind  the  laboring  man  of  the  North 
down  to  the  level  of  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  ; 
and  we  shall  have  a  government  accustomed  to  des- 
potic power  for  eight  years — a  fearful  peril  to  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

He  denounced  Mr.  Lincoln's  plan  of  recon- 
struction, and  drew  this  comical  parallel  be- 
tween him  and  Fremont: 

The  Administration,  therefore,  I  regard  as  a  civil 
and  military  failure,  and  its  avowed  policy  ruinous 
to  the  North  in  every  point  of  view.  Mr.  Lincoln 
may  wish  the  end  peace  and  freedom,  but  he  is 
wholly  unwilling  to  use  the  means  which  can  secure 
that  end.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  is  reelected  I  do  not  expect 
to  see  the  Union  reconstructed  in  my  day,  unless 
on  terms  more  disastrous  to  liberty  than  even  dis- 
union would  be.  If  I  turn  to  General  Fremont,  I  see 
a  man  whose  first  act  was  to  use  the  freedom  of  the 
negro  as  his  weapon  ;  I  see  one  whose  thorough 
loyalty  to  democratic  institutions,  without  regard 
to  race,  whose  earnest  and  decisive  character,  whose 
clear-sighted  statesmanship  and  rare  military  ability, 
justify  my  confidence  that  in  his  hands  all  will  be 
done  to  save  the  state  that  foresight,  skill,  decision, 
and  statesmanship  can  do. 

With  characteristic  reliance  on  his  own  free- 
dom from  prejudice,  he  continued: 

This  is  an  hour  of  such  peril  to  the  Republic  that 
I  think  men  should  surrender  all  party  and  personal 
partiality,  and  support  any  man  able  and  willing 
to  save  the  state. 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country ;  but 
all  it  meant  in  Mr.  Phillips's  case  was  that  he 
was  willing  to  vote  for  either  Fremont  or  But- 
ler to  defeat  Lincoln. 

A  feeble  attempt  was  now  made  by  the  dele- 
gates from  New  York,  who  called  themselves 
"  War  Democrats,"  to  induce  the  convention 
to  nominate  General  Grant.  Mr.  Golvin  read 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Lucius  Robinson  of  New 
York  —  afterwards  governor  of  that  State  —  at- 
tacking the  errors  and  blunders  "  of  the  weak 
Executive  and  Cabinet,"  and  claiming  that  the 


hope  of  the  people  throughout  the  country 
rested  upon  General  Grant  as  a  candidate. 
Although  Mr.  Colvin  supplemented  the  read- 
ing of  this  letter  by  promising  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  thousand  for  Grant  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  Missourians  cheered  only 
the  louder  for  Fremont ;  and  when  a  last  effort 
was  made  by  Mr.  Demers  of  Albany  to  nomi- 
nate Grant,  he  was  promptly  denounced  as  a 
Lincoln  hireling.  Colonel  Moss,  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  general  of  the  Missouri  militia, 
arose  and  put  a  stop  to  the  profitless  discussion 
by  moving  in  a  stentorian  voice  the  nomina- 
tion of  General  Fremont  by  acclamation,  which 
was  at  once  done ;  and  the  assembly  completed 
its  work  by  placing  John  Cochrane  on  the 
ticket  as  its  candidate  for  Vice-President.  No 
one  present  seemed  to  have  any  recollection 
of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  for- 
bids both  of  these  officers  being  taken  from  the 
same  State. 

The  convention  met  again  in  the  evening 
and  listened  to  dispirited  and  discouraging 
speeches  of  ratification.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  afternoon  to  give  a  name  to  the 
new  party  brought  in  that  of  the  "  Radical 
Democracy,"  and  in  this  style  it  was  formally 
christened.  An  executive  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, of  men  destitute  of  executive  capacity, 
and  the  convention  adjourned. 

Its  work  met  with  no  response  from  the 
country.  On  the  day  of  its  meeting  the  Ger- 
man press  of  Cleveland  expressed  its  profound 
disappointment  at  the  smallness  and  insignifi- 
cance of  the  gathering,  and  with  a  few  unim- 
portant exceptions  the  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try greeted  the  work  of  the  convention  with 
an  unbroken  chorus  of  ridicule.  Its  absurdities 
and  inconsistencies  were  indeed  too  glaring 
for  serious  consideration.  Its  movers  had 
denounced  the  Baltimore  convention  as  being 
held  too  early  for  an  expression  of  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  people,  and  now  they  had 
made  their  own  nominations  a  week  earlier; 
they  had  claimed  that  Baltimore  was  not  suffi- 
ciently central  in  situation,  and  they  had  held 
their  convention  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  country ;  they  had  claimed  that  the  Balti- 
more delegates  were  not  properly  elected,  and 
they  had  assumed  to  make  nominations  by 
delegates  not  elected  at  all ;  they  had  denounced 
the  Baltimore  convention  as  a  close  corpora- 
tion and  invited  the  people  to  assemble  in  mass, 
and  when  they  came  together  they  were  so  few 
they  never  dared  to  count  themselves ;  they 
had  pretended  to  desire  a  stronger  candidate 
than  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  had  selected  the  most 
conspicuous  failure  of  the  war ;  they  clamored 
loudly  against  corruption  in  office,  and  one  of 
the  leading  personages  in  the  convention  was 
a  member  of  Fremont's  staff  who  had  been 
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dismissed  the  service  for  dishonesty  in  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

The  whole  proceeding,  though  it  excited 
some  indignation  among  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  was  regarded  by  the  President  him- 
self only  with  amusement.  On  the  morning 
after  the  convention  a  friend,  giving  him  an 


personal  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and,  as  a 
crowning  shame,  by  its  abandonment  of  the  right 
of  asylum. 

The  feebleness  and  want  of  principle  of  the 

Administration,  its  incapacity  and  selfishness, 
were  roundly  denounced  by  Genera]  Fremont, 
but  he  repudiated   the  cry  of  the  Cleveland 


account  of  it,  said  that,  instead  of  the  many    convention  for   confiscating  ,hc       0     rt     of 
thousands  who  had  been  expected,  there  were    rebe]s_    In  conclusion  hc  Jfc 
present  at  no  time  more  than  four  hundred 


men.  The  President,  struck  by  the  number 
mentioned,  reached  for  the  Bible  which  com- 
monly lay  on  his  desk,  and  after  a  moment's 
search,  read  these  words : 

And  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one 
that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discon- 
tented, gathered  themselves  unto  him  ;  and  he  be- 
came a  captain  over  them  :  and  there  were  with 
him  about  four  hundred  men.1 

It  was  only  among  the  Democratic  papers 


If  the  convention  at  Baltimore  will  nominate  any 
man  whose  past  life  justifies  a  well-grounded  con- 
fidence in  his  fidelity  to  our  cardinal  principles, 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  division 
among  the  really  patriotic  men  of  the  country.  To 
any  such  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  a  cordial 
and  active  support.  .  .  .  But  if  Mr.  Lincoln 
should  be  nominated  —  as  I  believe  it  would  be  fatal 
to  the  country  to  indorse  a  policy  and  renew  a  power 
which  has  cost  us  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men, 
and  needlessly  put  the  country  on  the  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy—  there  will  remain  no  other  alternative  but  to 


that  the  Cleveland  convention  met  with  any    organize  against  him  every  element  of  conscientious 


opposition  with  the  view  to  prevent  the  misfortune 
of  his  reelection. 

He  therefore  accepted  the  nomination,  and 
informed  the  committee  that  he  had  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army.  General  Cochrane 
accepted  in  briefer  and  more  judicious  lan- 
guage, holding  the  same  views  as  his  chief  on 
the  subject  of  confiscation.  Later  in  the  sum- 
mer some  of  the  partisans  of  Fremont,  seeing 
that  there  was  positively  no  response  in  the 
country  to  his  candidacy,  wrote  to  him  sug- 
gesting that  the  candidates  nominated  at  Cleve- 
land and  Baltimore  should  withdraw,  and  leave 
the  field  entirely  free  for  a  united  effort  for  w  a 
uiauuiao^invo^.  liv.xvv.i. *,, i.xx^  l*y v  ±^ *»  convention  which  should  represent  the 

Yorkers  met  with  a  gust  of  ridicule  which  .    .  e    «  .     „    „,.      r   ,     ,  ,  . 

patriotism    of  all    parties.       I  hey  asked  him 

whether  in  case  Mr.  Lincoln  would  withdraw 


support  or  applause.  They  gave  it  solemn  and 
unmeasured  eulogies  for  its  independence,  its 
patriotism,  its  sagacity,  and  even  its  numbers. 
The  Copperhead  papers  in  New  York  urged 
the  radicals  not  to  give  up  their  attitude  of 
uncompromising  hostility  to  Lincoln,  and  pre- 
dicted a  formidable  schism  in  the  Republican 
party  as  a  consequence  of  their  action.  But  the 
motive  of  this  support  was  so  evident  that  it 
deceived  nobody ;  and  it  was  compared  by  a 
sarcastic  observer  to  the  conduct  of  the  Span- 
ish urchins  accompanying  a  condemned  Jew  to 
an  auto-da-fe,  and  shouting,  in  the  fear  that 
he  might  recant  and  rob  them  of  their  holiday, 
Stand  fast,  Moses."  The  ticket  of  the  two  New 


would  have  destroyed  more  robust  chances  than 
theirs.  "  The  New  York  Major-General  John 
C.  and  the  New  York  Brigadier-General  John 
C."  formed  a  matched  ticket  fated  to  laughter. 
But  if  no  one  else  took  them  seriously,  the 
two  generals  at  least  saw  in  the  circumstances 
no  occasion  for  smiling.  General  Fremont 
promptly  accepted  his  nomination.2    He  said : 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  election.  It  is  a  contest 
for  the  right  even  to  have  candidates,  and  not  merely, 
as  usual,  for  the  choice  among  them.  .  .  .  The 
ordinary  rights  secured  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  country  have  been  violated,  and  ex- 
traordinary powers  have  been  usurped  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive. It  is  directly  before  the  people  now  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  principles  established  by  the 
Revolution  are  worth  maintaining.  .  .  .  To-day 
we  have  in  the  country  the  abuses  of  a  military 
dictation  without  its  unity  of  action  and  vigor  of 
execution — an  Administration  marked  at  home  by 


disregard  of  constitutional  rights,  by  its  violation  of  partim 

1  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  several  years  in         2  June  4,  1864. 
advance  of  the  famous  reference  to  the  Cave  of  Adul-         5  September  21. 
lam  in  the  British  Parliament. 


he  would  do  so.3  Although  the  contingency 
referred  to  was  more  than  sufficiently  remote, 
General  Fremont  with  unbroken  dignity  refused 
to  accede  to  this  proposition. 

Having  now  definitely  accepted  the  Cleveland 
nomination  [he  said],  I  have  not  the  right  to  act  in- 
dependently of  the  truly  patriotic  and  earnest  party 
who  conferred  thathonor  upon  me.  .  .  .  It  might, 
beside,  have  only  the  effect  still  further  to  unsettle  the 
public  mind  and  defeat  the  object  you  have  in  view 
if  we  should  disorganize  before  first  proceeding  to 
organize  something  better.4 

But  a  month  later  5  he  seemed  to  have  re- 
garded the  public  mind  as  beyond  the  risk  of 
unsettling,  and  he  then  wrote  to  his  committee, 
withdrawing  his  name  from  the  list  of  candi- 
dates. He  could  not,  however,  withhold  a 
demonstration  against  the  President. 


3  August  20.        ±  August  25. 
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In  respect  to  Mr.  Lincoln  [he  said]  1  continue  to 
hold  exactly  the  sentiments  contained  in  my  letter 
of  acceptance.  I  consider  that  his  administration 
has  been  politically,  militarily,  and  financially  a 
failure,  and  that  its  necessary  continuance  is  a  cause 
of  regret  for  the  country.  There  never  was  a  greater 
unanimity  in  a  country  than  was  exhibited  here  at 
the  tall  oi  Sumter,  and  the  South  was  powerless  in 
the  face  of  it ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  completely  paralyzed 
this  generous  feeling.  He  destroyed  the  strength  of 
the  position  and  divided  the  North  when  he  declared 
to  the  South  that  slavery  should  be  protected.  He 
has  built  up  for  the  South  a  strength  which  other- 
wise they  could  have  never  attained,  and  this  has 
given  them  an  advocate  on  the  Chicago  platform. 

With  a  final  denunciation  of  the  leading  men 
whose  reticence  had  "  established  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln a  character  among  the  people  which  leaves 
now  no  choice,"  General  Fremont  at  last  sub- 
sided into  silence.  General  Cochrane  on  the 
same  day  withdrew  his  name  from  the  Cleve- 
land ticket,  which  had  already  passed  into  swift 
oblivion.  His  letter  had  none  of  the  asperity 
which  characterized  that  of  his  chief.  He 
genially  attacked  the  Chicago  resolutions,  and, 
while  regretting  the  omissions  of  the  Balti- 
more platform,  he  approved  it  in  substance. 

We  stand  within  view  [he  said]  of  a  rebellion 
suppressed,  within  hail  of  a  country  reunited  and 
saved.  War  lifts  the  curtain  and  discloses  the  pros- 
pect. War  has  given  to  us  Atlanta,  and  war  offers 
to  us  Richmond.  .  .  .  Peace  and  division,  or  war 
and  the  Union.    Other  alternative  there  is  none. 

Two  incidents  which  occurred  in  the  spring 
of  1864  caused  unusual  excitement  among 
both  wings  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  one  was  the  delivery  of  Arguelles  to  the 
Spanish  authorities ;  the  other  was  the  seiz- 
ure of  two  New  York  newspapers  for  publish- 
ing a  forged  proclamation.  It  was  altogether 
natural  that  the  pro-slavery  Democrats  and 
peace  men  should  have  objected  to  these 
acts,  as  one  of  the  injured  parties  was  a  slave 
trader,  and  the  others  opponents  of  the  war; 
but  it  was  not  the  least  of  the  absurdities  of 
the  Cleveland  protestants  that  they  also,  in 
their  anxiety  to  find  a  weapon  against  the 
President,  at  the  very  moment  that  they  were 
assailing  him  for  not  overriding  all  law  and 
precedent  in  obedience  to  their  demand,  still 
belabored  him  for  these  instances  of  energetic 
action  in  the  very  direction  in  which  they 
demanded  that  he  should  proceed. 

The  case  of  Arguelles  was  a  perfectly  clear 
one ;  and  if  the  surrender  of  a  criminal  is  ever 
justified  as  an  exercise  of  international  comity 
in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations,  no  objec- 
tions could  reasonably  be  made  in  this  instance. 
He  was  a  colonel  in  the  Spanish  army  and 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  district  of  Colon 
in  Cuba.  He  had  captured  a  cargo  of  African 
slaves  in  his  official  capacity,  and  had  received 


much  credit  for  his  efficiency  and  a  considera- 
ble sum  of  money  as  his  share  of  the  prize.  He 
went  to  New  York  immediately  afterwards 
and  purchased  a  Spanish  newspaper  which  was 
published  there ;  but  after  his  departure  from 
Cuba  it  was  ascertained  that  in  beginning  so  ex- 
pensive a  business  in  New  York  he  did  not  rely 
exclusively  upon  the  money  he  had  received 
from  the  Government,  but  that  in  concert  with 
a  curate  of  Colon  he  had  sold  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  of  the  recaptured  Africans,  had 
put  the  money  in  his  own  pocket,  and  had 
officially  reported  them  as  having  died  of  small- 
pox. The  Cuban  Government  laid  these  facts 
before  the  State  Department  at  Washington, 
and  represented  that  the  return  of  this  miscreant 
to  Cuba  was  necessary  to  secure  the  liberation 
of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  his  cruelty  and 
greed.  It  was  impossible  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  courts,  as  no  extradition  treaty  ex- 
isted at  that  period  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  American  authorities 
could  not  by  any  legal  procedure  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  crime.  The  President  and  Mr. 
Seward  at  once  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
acting  in  the  only  way  indicated  by  the  laws 
of  common  humanity  and  international  court- 
esy. Arguelles  was  arrested  in  New  York  by 
the  United  States  marshal,  put  in  charge  of  a 
Spanish  officer  commissioned  for  the  purpose, 
and  by  him  taken  to  Havana.  The  action  of 
the  Government  was  furiously  attacked  by  all 
the  pro-slavery  organs.  A  resolution  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  Senate  de- 
manding an  explanation  of  the  circumstances.1 
Mr.  Seward  answered,2  basing  the  action  of 
the  Government  upon  the  stipulations  of  the 
ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1842  with  Great 
Britain,  by  which  the  two  countries  agreed  to 
use  all  the  measures  in  their  power  to  close  the 
market  for  slaves  throughout  the  world,  and 
added : 

Although  there  is  a  conflict  of  authorities  concern- 
ing the  expediency  of  exercising  comity  towards  a 
foreign  government  by  surrendering,  at  its  request, 
one  of  its  own  subjects  charged  with  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  within  its  territory,  and  although  it 
may  be  conceded  that  there  is  no  obligation  to  make 
such  a  surrender  upon  a  demand  therefor,  unless  it 
is  acknowledged  by  treaty  or  by  statute  law,  yet  a 
nation  is  never  bound  to  furnish  asylum  to  danger- 
ous criminals  who  are  offenders  against  the  human 
race  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  if  in  any  case  the  comity 
could  with  propriety  be  practiced,  the  one  which  is 
understood  to  have  called  forth  the  resolution  fur- 
nished a  just  occasion  for  its  exercise. 

The  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  on  the  arrival 
of  Arguelles,  sent  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Seward  3 

1  "Congressional  Globe,"  May  26,  1864. 

2  May  30,  1864. 

3  McPherson,  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  355. 
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for  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  human- 
ity by  furnishing  the  medium  through  which  a 
great  number  of  human  being?  will  obtain  their 
freedom  whom  the  desertion  of  the  person  referred 
to  would  have  reduced  to  slavery.  His  presence 
alone  in  this  island  a  very  few  hours  has  given  liberty 
to  eighty-six. 

The  grand  jury  of  New  York  nevertheless 
indicted  Marshal  Murray  for  the  arrest  of 
Arguelles  on  the  charge  of  kidnapping.  The 
marshal  pleaded  the  orders  of  the  President 
as  the  authority  for  his  action,  and  based  upon 
this  a  petition  that  the  case  be  transferred  to 
the  United  States  court;  and  although  the 
judges  before  whom  he  was  taken,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  Democrats,  denied  this  petition, 
the  indictment  was  finally  quashed,  and  the 
only  result  of  the  President's  action  was  the 
denunciation  which  he  received  in  the  Demo- 
cratic newspapers,  combined  with  the  shrill 
treble  of  the  clamor  from  the  Cleveland  con- 
vention. 

The  momentary  suppression  of  the  two  New 
York  newspapers,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  was  a  less  defensible  act,  and  arose  from 
an  error  which  was,  after  all,  sufficiently  natural 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  On  the  1 9th 
of  May  the  "  Journal  of  Commerce  "  and  the 
"  World,"  two  newspapers  which  had  especially 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  violence  of  their 
opposition  to  the  Administration,  published  a 
forged  proclamation  signed  with  the  President's 
name  calling  in  terms  of  exaggerated  depres- 
sion not  far  from  desperation  for  four  hundred 
thousand  troops.  It  was  a  scheme  devised  by 
two  young  Bohemians  of  the  press,  probably 
with  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  making 
money  by  stock-jobbing.  In  the  tremulous 
state  of  the  public  mind  which  then  prevailed, 
in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  slaughter  of  Grant's 
opening  campaign,  the  country  was  painfully 
sensitive  to  such  news,  and  the  forged  procla- 
mation, telegraphed  far  and  wide,  accomplished 
for  the  moment  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
doubtless  intended.  It  excited  everywhere  a 
feeling  of  consternation ;  the  price  of  .gold  rose 
rapidly  during  the  morning  hours,  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  was  thrown  into  violent  fever. 
The  details  of  the  mystification  were  managed 
with  some  skill,  the  paper  on  which  the  docu- 
ment was  written  being  that  employed  by  the 
Associated  Press  in  delivering  its  news  to  the 
journals,  and  it  was  left  at  all  the  newspaper 
offices  in  New  York  just  before  the  moment 
of  going  to  press.  If  all  the  newspapers  had 
printed  it  the  guiltlessness  of  each  would  have 
been  equally  evident ;  but  unfortunately  for 
the  victims  of  the  trick,  the  only  two  papers 
which  published  the  forgery  were  those  whose 
previous  conduct  had  rendered  them  liable  to 
the  suspicion  of  bad  faith.  The  fiery  Secretary 
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of  War  immediately  issued  order-,  for  the  sup- 
pression   of  the   "  World"  and  "Journal 
Commerce,"  and   the  arrest  of  theil 
The  editors  were  never  incarcerated  ;  ar 
short  detention,  they  were  released.    '1  be  pub- 
lication of  the  papers  was  resumed  after 
days  of  interruption.   These  prompt  1 
and  the  announcement  of  the  imposture 
over  the  country  by   telegraph   soon   qu 
the  excitement,  and  the  quick  detection  of  the 
guilty  persons  reduced  the  incident  to  its  true- 
rank  in  the  annals  of  vulgar  misdemeano    . 

Put  in  the  memories  of  the  Democral 
New  York  the  incident  survived,  and  was  vig- 
orously employed  during  the  summer  mo 
as  a  means  of  attack  upon  the  Administra- 
tion. Governor  Seymour  interested  himself 
in  the  matter  and  wrote  a  long  and  vehement 
letter  to  the  district  attorney  of  New  \ 
denouncing  the  action  of  the  Government. 
"  These  things,"  he  said  in  his  exclamatory 
style,  "  are  more  hurtful  to  the  national  honor 
and  strength  than  the  loss  of  battles.  The 
world  will  confound  such  acts  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government,  and  the  folly  and 
crimes  of  officials  will  be  looked  upon  as  the 
natural  results  of  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 
Our  State  and  local  authorities  must  repel  this 
ruinous  inference."  He  predicted  the  most 
dreadful  consequences  to  the  city  of  New 
York  if  this  were  not  done.  The  harbor  would 
be  sealed  up,  the  commerce  of  New  York  par- 
alyzed, the  world  would  withdraw  from  the 
keeping  of  New  York  merchants  its  treasures 
and  its  commerce  if  they  did  not  unite  in  this 
demand  for  the  security  of  persons  and  of 
property.  In  obedience  to  these  frantic  orders 
Mr.  Oakey  Hall,  the  district  attorney,  did 
his  best,  and  was  energetically  seconded  by 
Judge  Russell,  who  charged  the  grand  jury 
that  the  officers  who  took  possession  of  these 
newspaper  establishments  were  "  liable  as  for 
riot " ;  but  the  grand  jury,  who  seem  to  have 
kept  their  heads  more  successfully  than  either 
the  governor  or  the  judge,  resolved  that  it 
was  "  inexpedient  to  examine  into  the  subject." 
The  governor  could  not  rest  quiet  under  this 
contemptuous  refusal  of  the  grand  jury  to  do 
his  bidding.  He  wrote  again  to  the  district 
attorney,  saying,  "  As  the  grand  jury  have 
refused  to  do  their  duty,  the  subject  of  the 
seizure  of  these  journals  should  at  once  be 
brought  before  some  proper  magistrate."'  He 
promised  him  all  the  assistance  he  required  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  investigations.  Thus 
egged  on  by  the  chief  executive  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Hall  proceeded  to  do  the  work  required 
of  him.  Upon  warrants  issued  at  his  instance 
by  City  Judge  Russell,  General  Dix  and  sev- 
eral officers  of  his  staff  were  arrested.1  They 
1  July  1. 
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submitted  with  perfect  courtesy  to  the  behest 
of  the  civil  authorities,  and  appeared  before 
fudge  Russell  to  answer  for  their  acts.  The 
judge  held  them  over  on  their  own  recogni- 
zance to  await  the  action  of  another  grand 
jury,  which,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  more  sub- 
servient to  the  wishes  of  the  governor  than 
the  last ;  but  no  further  action  was  ever  taken 
in  the  matter. 

During  the  same  week  which  witnessed  the 
radical  fiasco  at  Cleveland,  an  attempt  was 
made  in  New  York  to  put  General  Grant  be- 
fore the  country  as  a  Presidential  candidate. 
The  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge 
made  no  public  avowal  of  their  intentions; 
they  merely  called  a  meeting  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  the  country  to  the  general  for  his 
signal  services.  Thev  even  invited  the  President 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  an  invitation 
which  he  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
accept. 

I  approve  [he  wrote],  nevertheless,  whatever  may 
tend  to  strengthen  and  sustain  General  Grant  and 
the  noble  armies  now  under  his  direction.  My  pre- 
vious high  estimate  of  General  Grant  has  been 
maintained  and  heightened  by  what  has  occurred 
in  the  remarkable  campaign  he  is  now  conducting, 
while  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  task  before 
him  do  not  prove  less  than  I  expected.  He  and  his 
brave  soldiers  are  now  in  the  midst  of  their  great 
trial,  and  I  trust  that  at  your  meeting  you  will  so 
shape  your  good  words  that  they  may  turn  to  men 
and  guns,  moving  to  his  and  their  support.1 

With  such  a  gracious  approval  of  the  move- 
ment, the  meeting  naturally  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lincoln  men.  General  Grant,  neither 
at  this  time  nor  at  any  other,  gave  the  least 
countenance  to  the  efforts  which  were  made  to 
array  him  in  political  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

THE    RESIGNATION    OF    MR.    CHASE. 

After  Mr.  Chase's  withdrawal  from  his 
hopeless  contest  for  the  Presidency,  his  senti- 
ments toward  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  exhibited  in 
his  letters  and  his  diary,  took  on  a  tinge  of 
bitterness  which  gradually  increased  until  their 
friendly  association  in  the  public  service  be- 
came no  longer  possible.  There  was  something 
almost  comic  in  the  sudden  collapse  of  his 
candidacy;  and  the  American  people,  who  are 
quick  to  detect  the  ludicrous  in  any  event, 
could  not  help  smiling  when  the  States  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Ohio  ranged  themselves 
among  the  first  on  the  side  of  the  President. 
This  was  intolerable  to  Mr.  Chase,  who,  with 
all  his  great  and  noble  qualities,  was  deficient 
in  humor.   His  wounded   self-love  could  find 

1  Lincoln  to  F.  A.  Conkling,  June  3,  1864. 

2  Chase  to  General  Blunt,  May  4,  1864.  Warden, 
"Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  583. 


no  balm  in  these  circumstances  except  in  the 
preposterous  fiction  which  he  constructed  for 
himself,  that  through  "  the  systematic  operations 
of  the  Postmaster- General  and  those  holding- 
office  under  him  a  preference  for  the  reelection 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  created."  2  Absurd  as  this 
fancy  was,  he  appears  firmly  to  have  believed 
it ;  and  the  Blairs,  whom  he  never  liked,  now 
appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  powerful  ene- 
mies. An  incident  which  occurred  in  Con- 
gress in  April  increased  this  impression  to  a 
degree  which  was  almost  maddening  to  the 
Secretary.  The  quarrel  between  General  Frank 
Blair  and  the  radicals  in  Missouri  had  been 
transferred  to  Washington;  and  one  of  the  Mis- 
souri members  having  made  charges  against 
him  of  corrupt  operations  in  trade  permits, 
he  demanded  an  investigation,  which  resulted, 
of  course,  in  his  complete  exoneration  from 
such  imputations.  It  was  a  striking  instance 
of  the  bewildering  power  of  factious  hatred 
that  such  charges  should  ever  have  been 
brought.  Any  one  who  knew  Blair,  however 
slightly,  should  have  known  that  personal 
dishonesty  could  never  have  offered  him  the 
least  temptation.  In  defending  himself  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  the  natural  pugnacity  of  his 
disposition  led  him  to  what  soldiers  call  an 
offensive  return, —  in  fact,  Frank  Blair  always 
preferred  to  do  his  fighting  within  the  enemy's 
lines, —  and  believing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  be  in  sympathy,  at  least,  with  the 
assault  which  had  been  made  upon  his  char- 
acter, he  attacked  him  with  equal  vigor  and 
injustice  by  way  of  retaliation.  As  we  have  seen 
in  another  chapter,  before  this  investigation 
was  begun  the  President  had  promised  when 
Blair  should  resign  his  seat  in  the  House  to 
restore  him  to  the  command  in  the  Western 
army  which  he  had  relinquished  on  coming 
to  Washington.  Although  he  greatly  disap- 
proved of  General  Blair's  attack  upon  Mr. 
Chase,  the  President  did  not  think  that  he  was 
justified  on  this  account  in  breaking  his  word ; 
and  doubtless  reasoned  that  sending  Blair 
back  to  the  army  would  not  only  enable  him 
to  do  good  service  in  the  field,  but  would 
quiet  an  element  of  discord  in  Congress.  The 
result,  however,  was  most  unfortunate  in  its 
effect  on  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Chase.  He  was 
stung  to  the  bitterest  resentment  by  the  attack 
of  Blair ;  and  he  held  that  restoring  Blair  to 
his  command  made  the  President  an  accom- 
plice in  his  offense.  From  that  time  he  took  a 
continually  darkened  view  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent's character  and  of  his  chances  for  reelec- 
tion. "  No  good  could  come,"  he  said,  "  of  the 
probable  identification  of  the  next  Administra- 
tion with  the  Blair  family."  His  first  thought 
was  to  resign  his  place  in  the  Cabinet;  but  on 
consulting  his  friends  and  finding  them  unani- 
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mous  against  such  a  course,  he  gave  it  up.1 
But  his  letters  during  this  month  are  full  of  ill- 
will  to  the  President.  To  his  niece  he  wrote  : 
"  If  Congress  gives  me  the  measures  I  want,  and 
Uncle  Abe  will  stop  spending  so  fast,"  he,  Chase, 
would  bring  about  resumption  within  a  year. 
To  another,  he  blamed  the  President  for  the 
slaughter  at  Fort  Pillow.2  To  Governor  Buck- 
ingham, who  had  written  him  a  sympathetic 
note,  he  said  : ?i  "  My  chief  concern  in  the  at- 
tacks made  on  me  springs  from  the  conviction 
that  the  influence  of  the  men  who  make  them 
must  necessarily  divide  the  friends  of  the  Union 
and  freedom,  unless  the  President  shall  cast  it 
off,  of  which  I  have  little  hope.  I  am  willing 
to  be  myself  its  victim,  but  grieve  to  think  our 
country  may  be  also  "  ;  and  adds  this  compli- 
ment to  his  correspondent  at  the  expense  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Government :  "  How 
strikingly  the  economy  and  prudence  shown 
by  the  narration  of  your  excellent  message 
contrasts  with  the  extravagance  and  reckless- 
ness which  mark  the  disbursement  of  national 
treasure."  Writing  to  another  friend,  he  in- 
dulges in  this  lumbering  pleasantry  :  "  It  seems 
as  if  there  were  no  limit  to  expense.  .  .  The 
spigot  in  Uncle  Abe's  barrel  is  made  twice  as 
big  as  the  bung-hole.  He  may  have  been  a 
good  flatboatman  and  rail-splitter,  but  he  cer- 
tainly never  learned  the  true  science  of  cooper- 
ing." This  was  a  dark  month  to  him ;  his  only 
fortress  of  refuge  was  his  self-esteem :  secure  in 
this,  he  lavished  on  every  side  his  criticisms  and 
his  animadversions  upon  his  associates.  "  Con- 
gress," he  said,4  "  is  unwilling  to  take  the  de- 
Icisive  steps  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
highest  degree  of  public  credit;  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive does  not,  I  fear,  sufficiently  realize  the 
importance  of  an  energetic  and  comprehen- 
sive policy  in  all  departments  of  administra- 
tion." Smarting  as  he  did  under  the  attack  of 
the  Blairs,  he  pretended  to  treat  them  with 
contempt.  "Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  the 
Blairs,"  he  wrote  to  an  adherent.  "  Dogs  will 
bark  at  the  moon,  but  I  have  never  heard  that 
the  moon  stopped  on  that  account."  By  con- 
stantly dwelling  on  the  imaginary  coalition  of 
Lincoln  with  the  Blairs  against  him,  he  began 
at  last  to  take  heart  again  and  to  think  that 
against  adversaries  so  weak  and  so  wicked 
there  might  still  be  a  chance  of  victory.  Only 
a  fortnight  before  the  gathering  of  the  Re- 
publican convention  at  Baltimore  he  began 
to  look  beyond  the  already  certain  event  of 
that  convention,  and  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  defeating  Mr.  Lincoln  after  he  should 
be  nominated. 

1  Chase  to  Jay  Cooke,  May  5, 1S64.    Warden,  "  Life 
of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  584. 

2  Chase  to  D.   T.   Smith,  May  9,  1864.    Warden, 
"Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  587. 


It  has    become    quite    apparent    now    [he    said] 
that  the  importunity  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  special  f: 
for  an  early  convention,  in  or<l<:r  to  make  his  1 

nation  sur<;,  was  a  mistake  both  lor  him  an  1  for  the 
country.    The  convention  will  not  i 
Union  convention,   but   simply  as  a    Blair-Lincoln 
convention,  by  a  ^r*.-at  body  of  dtiz  sup- 

port is  essential   to  success.     Few    except  tflfl 
ready  committed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  will  consider  them- 
selves bound  by  a  predetermined  nomination.     Very 
many  who    may  ultimately   vote  for   Mr.   L:: 
will  wait  the  course  of  events  hoping  that 
popular  movement  for  Grant,   or  some  other  suc- 
cessful general,   will  offer  a  better  hope  of  saving 
the  country.    Others,  and  the  number  seems  I 
increasing,  will  not  support  his  nomina'ion  in  any 
event;   believing  that  our  ill-success  thus  far  in  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  is  due  mainly  10  his 
course  of  action  and  inaction,  and  that  no  change 
can  be  for  the  worse.    But  these  are  speculations 
merely  from  my  standpoint.5 

The  Secretary's  relations  with  the  President 
and  his  colleagues  while  he  was  in  this  frame 
of  mind  were  naturally  subject  to  much  friction, 
and  this  frame  of  mind  had  lasted  with  little 
variation  for  more  than  a  year.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  get  on  with  him  except  by  constant 
agreement  to  all  his  demands.  He  chose  in  his 
letters  and  his  diaries  to  represent  himself  as 
the  one  just  and  patriotic  man  in  the  Govern- 
ment, who  was  striving  with  desperate  energy, 
but  with  little  hope,  to  preserve  the  Adminis- 
tration from  coiTupt  influences.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  his  motives  were  pure,  his  ability 
and  industry  unusual,  his  integrity,  of  course, 
beyond  question.  He  held,  and  justly  held, 
that,  being  responsible  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  affairs  in  his  department,  he  should  not  be 
compelled  to  make  appointments  contrary  to 
his  convictions  of  duty.  He  was  unquestion- 
ably right  in  insisting  that  appointments  should 
be  made  on  public  grounds,  and  that  only  men 
of  ability  and  character  should  be  chosen  to 
fill  them ;  but  he  had  an  exasperating  habit  of 
assuming  that  nobody  agreed  with  him  in  this 
view,  and  that  all  differences  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  persons  necessarily  sprung  from  cor- 
rupt or  improper  motives  on  the  part  of  those 
who  differed  with  him.  At  the  slightest  word 
of  disagreement  he  immediately  put  on  his  full 
armor  of  noble  sentiments  and  phrases,  appealed 
to  Heaven  for  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions. 
and  threatened  to  resign  his  commission  if 
thwarted  in  his  purpose.  When  he  was  not 
opposed  he  made  his  recommendations,  as  his 
colleagues  did,  on  grounds  of  political  expedi- 
ency as  well  as  of  personal  fitness.  One  day. 
for  instance,  he  recommended  the  appointment 
of  Rheinhold  Solger  as  Assistant  Register  of 

3  May  9,  1S64.   Ibid. 

4  Chase  to  Hamilton,  May  15,  1S64.   Ibid.,  p.  590. 

5  Chase  to  Brough,  May  19,  1S64.  Warden,  '•  Life 
of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  593. 
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the  Treasury  on  the  ground  that  "the  German 
supporters  of  the  Administration  have  had  no 
considerable  appointment  in  the  department." 
He  frequently  gave  in  support  ot  his  nominees 
the  recommendation  ot  senators  and  represen- 
tatives ot  the  States  where  the  appointments 
were  to  be  made.  But  he  always  sturdily 
resented  any  suggestions  from  the  President 
that  an  appointment  proposed  by  him  would 
have  a  bad  effect  politically.  He  had  the  faculty 
of  making  himself  believe  that  his  obstinacy  in 
such  matters  arose  purely  from  devotion  to 
principle.  He  would  not  only  weary  the  Presi- 
dent with  unending  oral  discussions,  but,  re- 
turning to  the  department,  would  write  him 
letters  filled  with  high  and  irrelevant  moral- 
it}',  and  at  evening  would  enter  in  his  diary 
meditations  upon  his  own  purity  and  the  per- 
versity of  those  he  chose  to  call  his  enemies. 
It  would  hardly  be  wise  for  the  ablest  man  of 
affairs  to  assume  such  an  attitude.  To  justify  it 
at  all  one  should  be  infallible  in  his  judgment 
of  men.  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  He  was  not  a 
good  judge  of  character;  hegave  his  confidence 
freely  to  any  one  who  came  flattering  him  and 
criticizing  the  President,  and  after  having  given 
it,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  him  be- 
lieve that  the  man  who  talked  so  judiciously 
could  be  a  knave.  His  chosen  biographer, 
Judge  Warden,  says  :  "He  was  indeed  sought 
less  by  strong  men  and  by  good  men  than  by 
weak  men  and  by  bad  men."1  A  much  better 
authority,  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  while  giving  him 
unmeasured  praise  for  other  qualities  calls  him 
"  profoundly  ignorant  of  men,"  and  says,  "  The 
baldest  charlatan  might  deceive  him  into  trust- 
ing his  personal  worth."  2 

Early  in  the  year  1864  the  Federal  appoint- 
ments in  New  York  City  began  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  conversation  between  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
So  many  complaints  of  irregularity  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  New 
York  custom  house  had  reached  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  he  began  to  think  a  change  in  the  officers 
there  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. Every  suggestion  of  this  sort,  however, 
was  met  by  Mr.  Chase  with  passionate  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  lost  confidence  in  the 
integrity  or  the  high  character  of  Mr.  Barney, 
the  collector  of  customs;  he  was  even  willing  to 
give  him  an  important  appointment  abroad  in 
testimony  of  his  continued  esteem  ;  but  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  what  he  heard  of  the  conduct 
of  his  office.  Several  of  his  subordinates  had 
been  detected  in  improper  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices, and  after  being  defended  by  Mr.  Chase 
until  defense  was  impossible,  they  had  been 

1  Warden,  "  Life  of  S.  P.    Chase,"  p.  530. 

2  Reid,  "  Ohio  in  the  War,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  18. 


dismissed,  and  in  some  cases  punished.  In 
the  month  of  February,  while  the  conduct 
of  the  custom  house  was  under  investigation 
in  Congress,  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury 
Department  named  Joshua  F.  Bailey  came 
to  Washington,  having  been  summoned  as  a 
witness  to  testify  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  charge  of  the 
matter.  He  called  on  the  chairman  in  advance, 
and  endeavored  to  smother  the  investigation 
by  saying,  among  other  things,  that,  whatever 
might  be  developed,  the  President  would  in 
no  case  take  any  action.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  reported  this  impudent  statement 
to  the  President,  who  at  once  communicated 
the  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  say- 
ing, "  The  public  interest  cannot  fail  to  suffer  in 
the  hands  of  this  irresponsible  and  unscrupu- 
lous man  " ;  and  he  proposed  at  the  same  time 
to  send  Mr.  Barney  as  minister  to  Portugal.3 
Mr.  Chase  defended  Bailey,  and  resisted  with 
such  energy  the  displacement  of  Mr.  Barney 
that  midsummer  came  with  matters  in  the 
custom  house  unchanged.  Mr.  Chase,  in  his 
diary,  gives  a  full  account  of  a  conversation 
between  himself  and  the  President4  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  in  which  the  Secretary 
reiterates  his  assurances  of  confidence  in  the 
conduct  of  the  custom  house,  and  gives 
especially  warm  expression  to  his  regard  for 
Bailey,  meeting  the  positive  assertion  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  saying,  "  I  think  Mr.  Bailey 
is  not  the  fool  to  have  made  such  a  suggestion." 
So  long  as  he  remained  in  office  he  gave  this 
blind  confidence  to  Bailey,  who  finally  showed 
how  ill  he  deserved  it  by  the  embezzlement  of 
a  large  sum  of  public  money,  and  by  his  flight 
in  ruin  and  disgrace  from  the  country. 

In  February,  1863,  the  Senate  rejected  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Mark  Howard  as  collector 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  district  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Chase,  hearing  that  this  rejec- 
tion was  made  at  the  instance  of  Senator  Dixon, 
immediately  wrote  a  letter  demanding  the  re- 
nomination  of  Howard ;  or,  if  the  President 
should  not  agree  with  him  in  this,  of  some  one 
not  recommended  by  Senator  Dixon.  A  few 
days  later  the  President  wrote  to  Mr.  Chase 
that  after  much  reflection  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  pain  that  it  was  adverse  to  his  wish,  he  had 
concluded  that  it  was  not  best  to  renominate 
Mr.  Howard.  He  recognized  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  Senate  to  reject  his  nominations 
without  being  called  to  account ;  and  to  take 
the  ground  in  advance  that  he  would  nom- 
inate no  one  for  the  vacant  place  who  was 
favored  by  a  senator  so  eminent  in  character 
and  ability  as  Mr.  Dixon  seemed  to  him  pre- 

3  Lincoln  to  Chase,  Feb.  12,  1864. 
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posterous.  The  only  person  from  Connecticut 
recommended  for  the  vacancy  was  Mr.  Good- 
man, in  favor  of  whom  Senator  Dixon  and  Mr. 
Loomis,  the  Representative  in  the  House,  cor- 
dially united.  The  President  therefore  asked 
Mr.  Chase  to  send  him  a  nomination  for  Good- 
man.1 Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter 
Mr.  Chase  wrote  out  his  resignation  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  these  words  : 

Finding  myself  unable  to  approve  the  manner  in 
which  selections  for  appointment  to  important  trusts 
in  this  department  have  been  recently  made,  and 
being  unwilling  to  remain  responsible  for  its  ad- 
ministration, under  existing  circumstances,  I  respect- 
fully resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.2 

This  letter,  however,  never  reached  the 
President,  as  Senator  Dixon  came  in  before  it 
was  dispatched  and  discussed  the  matter  in 
a  spirit  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
Secretary  that  no  quarrel  was  possible  with 
him ;  and  after  he  left,  Mr.  Chase  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President,  in  which  he  said  : 

I  do  not  insist  on  the  renomination  of  Mr.  Howard ; 
and  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Loomis,  as  I  understand, 
do  not  claim  the  nomination  of  his  successor.  .  .  . 
My  only  object — and  I  think  you  so  understand 
it — is  to  secure  fit  men  for  responsible  places,  with- 
out admitting  the  rights  of  senators  or  representa- 
tives to  control  appointments,  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Secretary,  as  his  presumed  adviser, 
must  be  responsible.  Unless  this  principle  can  be 
practically  established,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  be  useful 
to  you  or  the  country  in  my  present  position.3 

It  is  possible  that  the  Secretary  may  have 
thought  that  this  implied  threat  to  resign 
brought  both  the  President  and  the  senator  to 
reason,  for  the  matter  ended  at  this  time  by 
their  allowing  him  to  have  absolutely  his  own 
way.  Mr.  Dixon  wrote  to  the  President,4  say- 
ing that  he  "  preferred  to  leave  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  believing 
his  choice  would  be  such  as  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  Administra- 
tion"; and  the  President,  who  heartily  detested 
these  squabbles  over  office,  was  glad  of  this 
arrangement.  There  was  not  a  shade  of  differ- 
ence between  him  and  Mr.  Chase  as  to  the 
duty  of  the  Administration  to  appoint  only  fit 
men  to  office,  but  the  President  always  pre- 
ferred to  effect  this  object  without  needlessly 
offer  ding  the  men  upon  whom  the  Govern- 
ment depended  for  its  support  in  the  war. 

1  March  2,  1863.  Warden,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p. 
524- 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  524,  525. 

3  March  3, 1863.  Warden,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p. 

525. 

4  Dixon  to  Lincoln,  March  5,  1863.  MS. 

5  Mr.  Schuckers  was  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Chase 
and  author  of  a  biography  of  him,  q.  v.,  p.  423. 

6  Lincoln  to  Chase,  May  8,  1863 ;  MS.  Warden, 
"  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  527. 


A  few  months  later  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sub- 
jected to  great  trouble  and  inconvenient 
the  constant  complaints  which  came  to  him  by 
every  mail  from  Puget  Sound  against  the  col- 
lector for  that  district,  one  Victor  Smith,  from 
Ohio,  a  friend  and  appointee  of  Mr.  Chase. 
This  Smith  is  described  by  Schuckers  *  as 

a  man  not  very  likely  to  become  popubr  on  the 
Pacific  coast  —  or  anywhere  else.  He  believed  in 
spirit  rappings  and  was  an  avowed  abolitionist  ; 
he  whined  a  greatcleal  about  "  progress"  ;  was; 
what  arrogant  in  manner  and  intolerant  insj 
and  speedily  made  himself  thoroughly  unpopular 
in  his  office. 

No  attention  was  paid  by  the  Secretary  to 
these  complaints,  which  were  from  time  to  time 
referred  to  him  by  the  President ;  but  at  last 
the  clamor  by  letter  and  by  deputations  from 
across  the  continent  became  intolerable,  and 
the  President,  during  a  somewhat  protracted 
absence  of  the  Secretary  from  Washington,  or- 
dered a  change  to  be  made  in  the  office.  In  a 
private  note  to  Mr.  Chase,  wishing  to  avoid 
giving  him  personal  offense,  he  said  : 

My  mind  is  made  up  to  remove  Victor  Smith  as 
collector  of  the  customs  at  the  Puget  Sound  district. 
Yet  in  doing  this  I  do  not  decide  that  the  charges 
against  him  are  true.  I  only  decide  that  the  degree 
of  dissatisfaction  with  him  there  is  too  great  for  him 
to  be  retained.  But  I  believe  he  is  your  personal 
acquaintance  and  friend,  and  if  you  desire  it,  I  will 
try  to  find  some  other  place  for  him.6 

Three  days  later  the  Secretary,  having  re- 
turned to  Washington,  answered  in  his  usual 
manner,  protesting  once  more  his  ardent  desire 
to  serve  the  country  faithfully,  and  claiming  that 
he  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  matters  of 
appointment.  He  sent  a  blank  commission  for 
the  person  whom  the  President  had  concluded 
to  appoint,  but  protested  against  the  prece- 
dent, and  tendered  his  resignation.  This  time 
again  the  President  gave  way.  He  drove  to 
the  Secretary's  house,  handed  his  petulant  let- 
ter back  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  think  no 
more  of  the  matter.7  Two  days  afterward, 
in  a  letter  assenting  to  other  recommendations 
for  office  which  had  come  to  him  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  he  said,  "  Please  send 
me  over  the  commission  for  Louis  C.  Gunn. 
as  you  recommend,  for  collector  of  customs 
at  Puget  Sound."8 

Any  statesman  possessing  a  sense  of  humor 

7  Mr.  Maunsell  B.  Field,  in  his  M  Memories  of  Mam- 
Men  and  Some  Women,  "  p.  303,  quotes  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
saying :  "  I  went  directly  up  to  him  with  the  resigna- 
tion in  my  hand,  and,  putting  my  arm  around  his  neck, 
said  to  him,  '  Chase,  here  is  a  paper  with  which  I  wish 
to  have  nothing  to  do :  take  it  back  and  be  reasonable.' 
It  was  difficult  to  bring  him  to  terms.  I  had  to  plead 
with  him  a  long  time ;  but  I  finally  succeeded,  and  heard 
nothing  more  of  that  resignation." 

S  Warden,  "Life  of  S/P.  Chase,"  p.  528. 
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would  have  hesitated  before  repeating  this 
identical  proceeding  :  but,  as  we  have  said,  Mr. 
Chase  was  deficient  in  this  saving  sense,  and 
he  apparently  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  repeated  indefinitely. 

Mr.  John  J.  Cisco,  the  assistant  treasurer 
at  Xew  York,  who  had  served  the  Government 
with  remarkable  ability  and  efficiency  through 
three  administrations,  resigned  his  commission 
in  May,  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
.  the  30th  of  June,  1864.  It  was  a  post  of 
great  importance  in  a  financial  point  of  view, 
and  not  insignificant  in  the  way  of  political  in- 
fluence. Up  to  this  time.  Mr.  Chase  had  made 
all  the  important  appointments  in  New  York 
from  his  own  wing  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Union  —  the  men  who  had  formerly  been  con- 
nected with  the  Democratic  party,  and  who 
now  belonged  to  what  was  called  the  radical 
wing  of  the  Republican.  This  matter  was  the 
source  of  constant  complaint  from  those  who 
were  sometimes  called  the  Conservative  Re- 
publicans of  New  York,  or  those  who  had  in 
great  part  formerly  belonged  to  the  Whig 
party,  and  who  in  later  years  acknowledged  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Seward.  The  President  was 
anxious  that  in  an  appointment  so  important 
as  that  which  was  now  about  to  be  made  both 
sections  of  the  party  in  New  York  should,  if 
possible,  be  satisfied;  and  especially  that  no 
nominations  should  be  made  which  should  be 
positively  objectionable  to  Senator  Morgan, 
who  was  considered  to  represent  more  espe- 
cially the  city  of  New  York  and  its  great  com- 
mercial interests.  To  this  Mr.  Chase  at  first  in- 
terposed no  objection ;  and  it  was  upon  full  and 
friendly  consultation  and  conference  between 
him  and  Senator  Morgan  that  the  appointment 
was  offered  successively  to  Mr.  Denning  Duer 
and  to  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart,  both  of  them  gen- 
tlemen of  the  highest  standing.  But  both  de- 
clined the  office  tendered  them;  upon  which 
Mr.  Chase  suddenly  resolved  to  appoint  Mr. 
Maunsel]  B.  Field,  who  was  at  that  time  an  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Field  was 
a  gentleman  of  excellent  social  position,  of  fine 
literary  culture,  to  whom  the  Secretary  was  sin- 
cerely attached,  but  who  was  entirely  destitute 
of  such  standing  in  either  the  political  or  the 
financial  circles  of  New  York  as  was  required 
>  important  a  place.  Senator  Morgan  at 
once  protested  vigorously  against  such  an  ap- 
pointment, which  only  served  to  confirm  the 
Secretary  in  his  insistence  upon  it.  Besides  his 
objections  to  Mr.  Field,  whom  he  thought  in 
no  way  competent  to  hold  such  a  place,  Mr. 
Morgan  urged  that  the  political  result  of  his 
appointment  would  be  extremely  unfavorable 
to  the  Union  party  in  New  York.  He  became 
thoroughly  alarmed,  and  begged  the  Secretary 
and  the  President  successively  to  make  their 


choice  among  three  of  the  most  eminent  citi- 
zens of  New  York  whose  names  he  presented ; 
but  the  Secretary's  mind  was  made  up.  With- 
out further  consultation  with  the  President, 
he  sent  him  the  nomination  for  Mr.  Field  on 
the  27th  of  June.  The  next  day  the  President 
replied : 

1  cannot,  without  much  embarrassment,  make  this 
appointment;  principally,  because  of  Senator  Mor- 
gan's very  firm  opposition  to  it.  Senator  Harris 
has  not  yet  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  though  I 
understand  he  is  not  averse  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Field,  nor  yet  to  any  one  of  the  three  named 
by  Senator  Morgan.  .  .  .  Governor  Morgan  tells 
me  he  has  mentioned  three  names  to  you,  to  wit: 
R.  M.  Blatchford,  Dudley  S.  Gregory,  and  Thomas 
Hillhouse.  It  will  really  oblige  me  if  you  will 
make  choice  among  those  three,  or  any  other  man 
that  Senators  Morgan  and  Harris  will  be  satisfied 
with,  and  send  me  a  nomination  for  him.1 

There  have  been  few  ministers  who  wrould 
have  refused  so  reasonable  and  considerate  a 
request  as  this,  but  it  did  not  for  a  moment 
shake  Mr.  Chase's  determination  to  have  his 
own  wray  in  the  matter.  He  sent  a  note  to 
the  President  asking  for  an  interview,  and 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Cisco,2  begging  him  most 
earnestly  to  withdraw  his  resignation  and 
give  the  country  the  benefit  of  his  services  at 
least  one  quarter  longer.  He  was  determined, 
in  one  way  or  another,  that  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  the  senators  of  New  York  should 
have  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  this  appoint- 
ment ;  and  conscious  of  his  own  blamelessness 
in  all  the  controversy,  he  went  home  and  wrote 
in  his  diary  :  "  Oh,  for  more  faith  and  clearer 
sight !  How  stable  is  the  city  of  God  !  How 
disordered  is  the  city  of  man  ! "  Later  in  the 
day  the  President  wrote  him  : 

When  I  received  your  note  this  forenoon  sug- 
gesting a  conversation  —  a  verbal  conversation  — 
in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Cisco,  I  hesitated,  because  the  difference  does  not,  in 
the  main  part,  lie  within  the  range  of  a  conversation 
between  you  and  me.  As  the  proverb  goes,  no 
man  knows  so  well  where  the  shoe  pinches  as  he 
who  wears  it.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Field  a  very 
proper  man  for  the  place,  but  1  would  trust  your 
judgment  and  forego  this  were  the  greater  difficulty 
out  of  the  way.  Much  as  I  personally  like  Mr. 
Barney,  it  has  been  a  great  burden  to  me  to  retain 
him  in  his  place  when  nearly  all  our  friends  in 
New  York  were  directly  or  indirectly  urging  his 
removal.  Then  the  appointment  of  Hogeboom  to 
be  general  appraiser  brought  me  to,  and  has  ever 
since  kept  me  at,  the  verge  of  open  revolt.  Now 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Field  would  precipitate  it, 
unless  Senator  Morgan,  and  those  feeling  as  he  does, 
could    be    brought  to  concur  in  it.    Strained  as   I 

1  Lincoln  to  Chase,  June  28,  1864.  Warden,  "Life 
of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  611. 

2  Schuckers,  "  Life  of  S.   P.  Chase,"  p.  506. 
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already  am  at  this  point,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can 
make  this  appointment  in  the  direction  of  still 
greater  strain.1 

In  the  evening  the  extremely  tense  situation 
was  relieved  by  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Cisco 
complying  with  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
to  remain  another  quarter.  But  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Chase  to  accept  this  simple 
denouement.  He  felt  that  the  President  had 
acted  badly,  and  must  be  subjected  to  some 
discipline ;  and  he  naturally  resorted  to  those 
measures  which  had  hitherto  proved  so  effect- 
ive.   He  wrote  to  him : 

The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Cisco's  resignation,  which 
I  inclose,  relieves  the  present  difficulty ;  but  lean- 
not  help  feeling  that  my  position  here  is  not  alto- 
gether agreeable  to  you,  and  it  is  certainly  too  full 
of  embarrassment  and  difficulty  and  painful  respon- 
sibility to  allow  in  me  the  least  desire  to  retain  it. 
I  think  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to  inclose  to  you  my 
resignation.  I  shall  regard  it  as  a  real  relief  if  you 
think  proper  to  accept  it,  and  will  most  cheerfully 
render  to  my  successor  any  aid  he  may  find  useful 
in  entering  upon  his  duties.2 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Chase  inclosed  his  formal 
resignation.  The  President  received  this  note 
while  very  much  occupied  with  other  affairs. 
The  first  paper  which  met  his  eye  was  the 
telegram  from  Mr.  Cisco  withdrawing  his 
resignation.  Glad  that  the  affair  was  so  happily 
terminated,  he  laid  the  packet  aside  for  some 
hours,  without  looking  at  the  other  papers  con- 
tained in  it.  The  next  morning,  wishing  to 
write  a  congratulatory  note  to  Mr.  Chase  up- 
on this  welcome  termination  of  the  crisis,  he 
found,  to  his  bitter  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment, that  the  Secretary  had  once  more  ten- 
dered his  resignation.  He  took  it  to  mean 
precisely  what  the  Secretary  had  intended  — 
that  if  he  were  to  retain  Mr.  Chase  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  it  should  not  be  hereafter 
as  a  subordinate ;  to  refuse  this  resignation,  to 
go  once  more  to  the  Secretary  and  urge  him 
to  remain,  would  amount  to  an  abdication  of 
his  constitutional  powers.  He  therefore,  with- 
out hesitation,  sent  him  this  letter  : 

Your  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  sent  me  yesterday,  is  accepted.  Of  all  I 
havesaid  incommendationoiyourabilityand  fidelity 
I  have  nothing  to  unsay,  and  yet  you  and  I  have 
reached  a  point  of  mutual  embarrassment  in  our 
official  relations  which  it  seems  cannot  be  over- 
come or  longer  sustained  consistently  with  the  public 
service.3 

At  the  same  time  he  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
nomination  of  David  Tod  of  Ohio  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Most  people  have  chosen 
to    consider   this    a   singular   selection.     Yet 


David  Tod  was  by  no  means  an  unknown 
man.  He  had  gained  an  honorable  position 
at  the  bar;  had  been  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  governor  in  1843;  had  served  with 
credit  as  minister  to  Brazil;  was  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Charleston  convention  and 
became  its  president  at  Baltimore  on  th< 
cession  of  Caleb  Cushing  ;  was  one  of  the  D 
prominent  men  in  Ohio  in  railroad  and  min- 
ing enterprises;  had  been  the  most  eminent 
and  efficient  of  the  war  Democrats  of  the 
State;  and  as  governor  had  shown  executive 
capacity  of  high  order.4  There  v.  ere  some 
superficial  points  of  resemblance  between  Mr. 
Chase  and  Governor  Tod  that  doubtless  caught 
the  attention  of  the  President  in  choosing  a 
successor  to  the  former  in  such  ha.-te.  Tod 
was  a  citizen  of  the  same  State  with  Chase,  of 
which  both  had  been  governor ;  he  had  come 
into  the  Union  party  from  the  Democrats ;  he 
was  a  man  of  unusually  dignified  and  impress- 
ive presence ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one 
had  ever  thought  of  him  for  the  place  now 
vacant.  The  nomination  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  at  its  opening  and  was  received  with 
amazement.  Not  the  least  surprised  of  the 
statesmen  in  the  Capitol  was  Mr.  Chase  him- 
self, who  was  busy  at  the  moment  in  one  of 
the  committee  rooms  of  the  Senate  arranging 
some  legislation  which  he  needed  for  his  de- 
partment. There  are  many  indications  which 
go  to  show  that  his  resignation  of  the  evening 
before  was  intended,  like  those  which  had 
preceded  it,  as  a  means  of  discipline  for  the 
President.  After  sending  it  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Cisco  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  withdrawal 
of  his  resignation,  and  saying  : 

It  relieves  me  from  a  very  painful  embarrassment. 
.  .  .  I  could  not  remain  here  and  see  your  office 
made  parcel  of  the  machinery  of  party,  or  even  feel 
serious  apprehension  that  it  might  be. 

Even  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  June, 
Mr.  Chase  wrote  to  the  President  recommend- 
ing a  considerable  increase  of  taxation,  saying 
that  there  would  be  a  deficit  by  existing  laws 
of  about  eighty  millions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  show. 
up  to  the  instant  that  he  was  informed  of  the 
nomination  of  Tod,  that  he  expected  his  orfi- 
cial  career  to  end  on  that  day.  The  news  for  that 
moment  created  something  like  consternation 
in  political  circles  at  the  capital.  Mr.  Wash- 
burne  hurried  to  the  White  House,  saying  the 
change  was  disastrous;  that  at  this  time  of 
military  unsuccess,  financial  weakness,  con- 
gressional hesitation  on  questions  of  conscrip- 
tion, and  imminent  famine  in  the  West,  it  was 
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ruinous.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
to  which  the  nomination  oi  Tod  had  been  re- 
ferred,  came  down  in  a  body  to  talk  with  the 
President  about  it.  The  President  gave  this  ac- 
count ot  the  interview  :  "  Fessenden  was  fright- 
ened. Conness  was  angry,  Sherman  thought 
we  could  not  have  gotten  on  together  much 
longer  anyhow,  Cowan  and  Van  Winkle  were 
indifferent  '  l  They  not  only  objected  to  any 
change,  but  specially  protested  against  the 
nomination  oi  Tod  as  too  little  known  and  too 
inexperienced  for  the  place.  The  President  re- 
plied that  he  had  little  personal  acquaintance 
with  Tod,  that  he  had  nominated  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  opinion  he  had  formed  of 
him  as  governor  of  Ohio;  but  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  passing 
upon  the  question  of  fitness,  in  which  it  must 
be  entirely  untrammeled ;  he  could  not,  in  jus- 
tice to  himself  or  to  Tod,  withdraw  the  nomina- 
tion. The  impression  of  the  undesirability  of 
the  change  rather  deepened  during  the  day. 
Mr.  Hooper  of  Massachusetts,  an  intimate 
friend  of  both  the  President  and  Mr.  Chase,  and 
the  man  upon  whom  both  principally  relied  for 
the  conduct  of  financial  legislation  in  the  House, 
spoke  of  the  crisis  in  deep  depression.  He  said 
he  had  been  for  some  time  of  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Chase  did  not  see  his  way  entirely  clear  to 
raising  the  funds  which  were  necessary;  that 
his  supplementary  demand  for  money  sent  in 
at  the  close  of  the  session  after  everything  had 
been  granted  which  he  asked,  looked  like  an 
intention  to  throw  an  anchor  co  windward  in 
case  he  was  refused.  Mr.  Hooper  said  he  had 
waked  this  morning  feeling  a  little  vexed  that 
Chase  had  done  this,  that  he  thought  it  was 
an  attempt  to  throw  an  unfair  responsibility 
upon  Congress ;  but  now  this  resignation  came 
to  relieve  him  of  all  responsibility;  his  suc- 
cessor would  have  an  enormous  work  to  do ;  the 
future  was  troubled ;  there  remained  the  great 
practical  problem,  regularly  recurring,  to  raise 
one  hundred  millions  a  month. 

I  do  not  clearly  see  [he  saidj  how  it  is  to  be 
done;  the  talent  of  finance  in  its  national  aspect  is 
something  entirely  different  from  banking.  Most 
bankers  criticize  Mr.  Chase,  but  he  has  a  faculty  of 
using  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others  to 
tii  -•  !  est  advantage;  that  has  sufficed  him  hitherto; 
a  point  has  been  reached  where  he  does  not  clearly 
see  what  comes  next,  and  at  this  point  the  Presi- 
dent allows  him  to  step  from  under  his  load.l 

This  view  of  the  case  has  a  color  of  confir- 
mation in  a  passage  of  the  diary  of  Mr.  Chase 
of  the  30th  of  June,  which  goes  to  show  at 
least  a  mixed  motive  in  his  resignation.  After 
his  resignation  had  been  accepted,  Mr.  Hooper 

1  J.  H.,  Diary. 

2  Chase,  Diary.  Warden,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase." 
p.  618. 


had  called  upon  him  and,  evidently  hoping 
that  some  reconciliation  was  still  possible,  told 
him  that,  several  days  before,  the  President 
had  spoken  to  him  in  terms  of  high  esteem, 
indicating  his  purpose  of  making  him  Chief- 
Justice  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  a  post  which 
Mr.  Chase  had  long  before  told  the  President 
was  the  one  he  most  desired.  Mr.  Chase  an- 
swered that  had  such  expression  of  good-will 
reached  him  in  time  it  might  have  prevented 
the  present  misunderstanding,  but  that  now 
he  could  not  change  his  position.  "  Besides," 
he  adds,  "  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  carry 
on  the  department  without  more  means  than 
Congress  was  likely  to  supply,  and  amid  the 
embarrassment  created  by  factious  hostility 
within,  and  both  factious  and  party  hostility 
without  the  department."  2 

At  night  the  President  received  a  dispatch 
from  Mr.  Tod  declining  the  appointment  on 
the  ground  of  ill-health.  The  President's  sec- 
retary went  immediately  to  the  Capitol  to  com- 
municate this  information  to  the  senators,  so 
that  no  vote  might  be  taken  on  the  nomina- 
tion. Early  the  next  morning  the  President  sent 
to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  William  Pitt 
Fessenden,  senator  from  Maine.  When  he  gave 
the  nomination  to  his  secretary,  the  latter  in- 
formed him  that  Mr.  Fessenden  was  then  in 
the  ante-room  waiting  to  see  him.  He  answered, 
"  Start  at  once  for  the  Senate,  and  then  let 
Fessenden  come  in."  The  senator,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
began  immediately  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  vacant  place  in  the  Treasury,  suggesting 
the  name  of  Mr.  McCulloch.  The  President 
listened  to  him  for  a  moment  with  a  smile  of 
amusement,  and  then  told  him  that  he  had  al- 
ready sent  his  nomination  to  the  Senate.  Fes- 
senden leaped  to  his  feet,  exclaiming,  "  You 
must  withdraw  it.  I  cannot  accept."  "  If  you 
decline,"  said  the  President,  "  you  must  do  it 
in  open  day,  for  I  shall  not  recall  the  nomina- 
tion." "We  talked  about  it  for  some  time," 
said  the  President,  "  and  he  went  away  less 
decided  in  his  refusal." 

The  nomination  was  instantly  confirmed, 
the  executive  session  lasting  no  more  than  a 
minute.  It  gave  immediate  and  widespread 
satisfaction.  There  seemed  to  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  Mr.  Fessenden ;  the 
only  fear  was  that  he  would  not  accept.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  decline;  but  being  besieged 
all  day  by  the  flattering  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  persist  in 
refusing.  The  President  was  equally  surprised 
and  gratified  at  the  enthusiastic  and  general 
approval  the  nomination  had  met  with.  He 
said : 1 

It  is  very  singular,  considering  that  this  appoint- 
ment is  so  popular  when  made,   that  no  one  ever 
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mentioned  his  name  to  me  for  that  place.  Think- 
ing over  the  matter,  two  or  three  points  occurred  to 
me  :  first,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  busi- 
ness; as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  of 
Finance  he  knows  as  much  of  this  special  subject  as 
Mr.  Chase  ;  he  possesses  a  national  reputation  and 
the  confidence  of  the  country  ;  he  is  a  radical  with- 
out the  petulant  and  vicious  fretfulness  of  many 
radicals.  There  are  reasons  why  this  appointment 
ought  to  be  very  agreeable  to  him.  For  some  time 
past  he  has  been  running  in  rather  a  pocket  of  bad 
luck;  the  failure  to  renominate  Mr.  Hamlin  makes 
possible  a  contest  between  him  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  most  popular  man  in  Maine,  for  the  elec- 
tion which  is  now  imminent.  A  little  while  ago  in 
the  Senate  you  know  Trumbull  told  him  his  ill- 
temper  had  left  him  no  friends,  but  this  sudden 
and  most  gratifying  manifestation  of  good  feeling 
over  his  appointment,  his  instantaneous  confirma- 
tion, the  earnest  entreaties  of  everybody  that  he 
should  accept,  cannot  but  be  very  grateful  to  his 
feelings. 

Mr.  Chase  left  a  full  record  in  his  diaries 
and  letters  of  the  sense  of  injury  and  wrong- 
done  him  by  the  President.  He  especially  re- 
sented the  President's  reference  to  the  "  em- 
barrassment in  our  official  relations."  "  I  had 
found  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  from 
him,"  he  said ;  "  but  what  he  had  found  from 
me  I  could  not  imagine,  unless  it  has  been 
caused  by  my  unwillingness  to  have  offices  dis- 
tributed as  spoils  or  benefits.  .  .  .  He  has  never 
given  me  the  active  and  earnest  support  I  was 
entitled  to."  After  Mr.  Fessenden  was  ap- 
pointed, the  ex-Secretary  entered  in  his  diary 
his  approval  of  the  selection  : 

He  has  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  many 
who  have  become    inimical  to  me  will  give  their 
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confidence  to  him  and  their  % 

will  do  more  than  they  otherwise  woul  I 

him,  in  order  to  show  how  mm  h  bet!  tary 

he  is  than  I  was. 

Before  Mr.  Fessenden  accepted  his  appoint- 
ment he  called  on  Mr.  Chase  and  a 
rully  with  him  on  the  subject  Mr.'  nkly 

and  cordially  advised  him  toai  i  ept,  telling  him 
that  all  the  great  work  of  the  Department 
now  fairly  blocked  out  and   in   progress,  that 
the  organization  was  all  planned  and  in  m 
ways  complete,  and  all  in  a  state  which  ad- 
mitted of  completion.    His  moht  diffi<  ult 
would  be  to  provide  money.    "  But  he  would 
have  advantages,"  said  Mr.  Chase,  "which  I 
had  not.    Those  to  whom  I  had  given  ot: 
would  have  no  cause  of  ill-will  against   my 
successor,  and  would  very  probably  come  to  his 
support  with  zeal  increased  by  their  ill-will  to 
me;  so  that  my  damage  would  be  to  his  ad- 
vantage,  especially  with  a    certain    class    of 
capitalists   and  bankers." 

The  entries  in  Mr.  Chase's  diary  continue 
for  several  days  in  the  same  strain.  He  con- 
gratulates himself  on  his  own  integrity  ;  he 
speaks  with  severity  of  the  machinations  of 
imaginary  enemies.  On  the  2d  of  July  he  re- 
marks the  passage  of  the  bill  giving  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  control  over  trade  in  the 
rebel  States  and  authority  to  lease  abandoned 
property  and  to  care  for  the  freedmen,  and  adds : 
"  How  much  good  I  expected  to  accomplish 
under  this  bill !  Will  my  successor  do  this 
work  ?  I  fear  not.  He  had  not  the  same  heart 
for  this  measure  that  I  had."  On  the  Fourth 
of  July  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  can- 
non, and  the  snapping  of  crackers  awoke  him 
to  the  reflection  that  "  if  the  Government  had 
been  willing  to  do  justice,  and  had  used  its  vast 
powers  with  equal  energy  and  wisdom,  the 
struggle  might  have  been  happily  terminated 
long  ago."  Later  in  the  same  day  Mr.  Fes- 
senden came  to  see  him,  and  informed  him 
that  he  had  been  discussing  with  the  President 
the  subject  of  appointments  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  re- 
quested him  not  to  remove  any  friends  of 
Governor  Chase  unless  there  should  be  a  real 
necessity  for  it.  Mr.  Chase  persuaded  him- 
self that  if  the  President  had  spoken  to  him  in 
that  tone  he  would  have  withdrawn  his  resig- 
nation. 

Why  did  he  not?  [he  mused.]  I  can  see  but  one 
reason' — that  I  am  too  earnest,  too  antislaverv.  and 
say  too  radical,  to  make  him  willing  to  have  me 
connected  with  the  Administration  :  just  as  my 
opinion  that  he  is  not  earnest  enough,  not  anti- 
slavery  enough,  not  radical  enough,  but  goes  natu- 
rally with  those  hostile  to  me.  rather  than  with 
me,  makes  me  willing  and  glad  to  be  disconnected 
from  it. 


How  far  his  animosity  against  the  President 
had  misled  this  able,  honest,  pure,  and  other- 
wise sagacious  man  may  be  seen  in  one  single 
phrase.  Referring  to  the  President's  refusal  to 
sign  the  reconstruction  bill,  he  put  down  his 
deliberate  opinion  that  neither  the  President 
nor  his  chief  advisers  had  abandoned  the  idea 
of  possible  reconstruction  with  slavery ;  and 
this  in  spite  oi  the  President's  eategorical  state- 
ment. "  While  I  remain  in  my  present  position 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  retraet  or  modify  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  nor  shall  I  return 
to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of 
that  proclamation  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress,"  and  of  his  declaration  that  such  action 
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would  be  "  a  cruel  and  an  astounding  breach  of 
faith."  But  after  all  these  expressions  of  that 
petulant  injustice  which  was  only  a  foible  in  a 
noble  character,  the  greatest  financial  Secre- 
tary which  the  country  had  known  since  Ham- 
ilton had  a  perfect  right,  in  laying  down  the 
high  office  he  had  borne  with  such  integrity 
and  such  signal  success,  to  indulge  in  the  medi- 
tation which  we  find  in  his  diary  of  June  30 : 

So  my  official  life  closes.  I  have  laid  broad  foun- 
dations. Nothing  but  wise  legislation  and  especially 
bold  yet  judicious  provision  of  taxes,  with  fair 
economy  in  administration,  and  energetic  yet  pru- 
dent military  action,  .  .  .  seems  necessary  to  in- 
sure complete  success. 


l^/fff 


THE    WATER-SEEKER. 


xl  HO  makes  a  road  through  regions  rough  and  lone, 


w 


Who  plants  and  rears  a  tree  where  shade  is  none, 
Who  scores  the  furrow  in  a  soil  untamed, 
Is  fit  in  song  heroic  to  be  named. 


Nor  scanter  praise  be  his  whose  patient  force 
Gives  to  an  arid  land  a  water-course, 
Gradual,  but  grateful  as  the  jet  that  broke 
From  forth  the  ledge  that  felt  the  prophet's  stroke. 


Behold  a  toiler  in  far  Idaho, 
'Mid  foothills  where,  in  summer's  steady  glow, 
The  slender-shafted  cottonwood  looks  dim, 
The  swarthy  dust-cloud  veils  the  horizon's  rim. 

As  day  by  day  his  toil  the  stream  extends, 
Sometimes  the  grasses  harsh  a  footfall  bends — 
His  wife  and  child,  the  genii  of  the  stream, 
Before  him  rise  as  in  a  lovely  dream ! 


Edith  M.  Thomas. 
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PICTURES    OF    THE    FAR    WEST.— VII. 


1 1  E  word  "  desert"  is  used,  in  the 
West,  to  describe  alike  lands  in 
which  the  principle  of  life,  if  it 
ever  existed,  is  totally  extinct, 
and  those  other  lands  which  are 
merely  "  thirsty." 
of  the  Missouri  there  are  immense, 
sari  provinces  devoted  to  drought.  They  lie 
beneath  skies  that  are  pitilessly  clear.  The 
great  snow-fields,  the  treasury  of  waters,  are 
far  away,  and  the  streams  which  should  con- 
vey the  treasure  are  often  many  days'  jour- 
neys   apart.     These    wild    water-courses    are 


Nature's  commissaries  sent  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  relief  of  the  plains;  but  they 
scamper  like  pickpockets.  They  make  away 
with  the  stores  they  were  charged  to  distrib- 
ute. They  hurry  along,  making  the  only 
sound  to  be  heard  for  miles  in  those  vacant 
lands  which  they  have  defrauded.  Year  by 
year,  or  century  by  century,  they  plow  out 
their  barren  channels:  gradually  they  sink, 
beyond  any  possibility  of  fulfilling  their  mis- 
sion. Now  and  then  one  will  dig  for  itself 
a  grave  in  the  desert,  bury  its  mouth  in  the 
sand,  and  be  known  as  a  "  lost  "  river. 


CASCO    HAY. 
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"  pulled  out "  for  Anadarko  on  the  Washita, 
where  the  head  agency  of  the  Comanches, 
Kiowas,  and  Wichitas  is  located.  The  little 
ponies  made  bad  work  of  the  sandy  roads. 
Kiowa  houses  became  more  numerous  along 
the  road,  and  there  is  evidence  that  they  farm 
more  than  the  brother  tribe,  but  they  are  not 
so  attractive  a  people.  Of  course  the  tepee  is 
pitched  in  the  front  yard  and  the  house  is  used 
as  a  kind  of  out-building.  The  medicine-bags 
were  hanging  from  the  tripod  of  poles  near  by, 
and  an  occasional  buck  was  lying  on  his  back 
"  smoking  his  medicine  "  —  a  very  comfortable 
form  of  devotion. 

We  saw  the  grass  houses  of  the  Wichitas, 
which  might  be  taken  for  ordinary  haystacks. 
As  they  stand  out  on  the  prairie  surrounded 
by  wagons,  agricultural  implements,  and  cattle, 
one  is  caught  wondering  where  is  the  remainder 
of  the  farm  which  goes  with  this  farm-yard. 


These  Territory  Apaches  are  very  different 
from  their  brothers  of  the  mountains.    They 
are  good-looking,  but  are  regarded  contemptu- 
ously by  other  Indians  and  also  by  the  tra< 
They  are  treacherous,  violent,  and  most  cun- 
ning liars  and  thieves.    I  spent  an  evenir. 
one  of  their  tepees  watching  a  game  of  mi 
and  the  gambling  passion  was  developed  all 
to  insanity.    They  sat  and  glared  at  the  cards, 
their  dark  faces  gleaming  with  avarice,  cun- 
ning, and  excitement.    I  thought  then  that  the 
good  white  men  who  would  undertake  to  make 
Christian  gentlemen  and  honest  tiller-.  o( 
soil  out  of  this  material  would  contract  for  a 
job  to  subvert  the  process  of  nature. 

Our  little  ponies,  recuperated  by  some  grain 
and  rest,  were  once  more  hooked  up,  and  the 
cowboy  and  I  started  for  Fort  Reno  to  see 
the  Arrapahoes  and  the  Cheyennes,  hoping  to 
meet  them  far  along  on  "  the  white  man's  road."1 


Frederic  Remington. 
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TF  e'er  you  sail  on  Casco  Bay 
When  fields  are  green  and  skies  are  sweet, 
And  watch  the  foam-capped  waves  at  play 

Where  land  and  sea  touch  hands  and  greet, 
As  friend  with  friend,  in  rude  delight, 

Your  soul,  like  birds  at  break  of  day, 
Will  rise  for  many  a  joyous  flight 
Midst  summer  isles  of  Casco  Bay : 
Of  Casco  Bay  !  Sweet  Casco  Bay  ! 
Where  life  is  joy  and  love  at  play 
Midst  summer  isles  of  Casco  Bay. 


Oh,  wild  and  glad  and  circling  far, 

The  ripples  sparkle  from  your  prow 
As  silvery  laughter  from  a  star 

When  Venus  decks  the  evening's  brow ; 
And  where  the  islands  stand  apart 
The  ocean  waves  roll  in  to  pay 
Some  tribute  from  the  sea's  great  heart 
To  gentle,  queenly  Casco  Bay : 
To  Casco  Bay  f    Dear  Casco  Bay  ! 
Your  soul  imbibes  the  salt-sea  spray 
And  sings  with  lovely  Casco  Bay. 


Down  smiling  channels  shadows  run 

And  shimmer  on  the  green-blue  tides ; 
And,  booming  like  a  far-off  gun, 

Where  Harps  well  sea  from  sea  divides, 
You  hear  the  breakers'  sullen  roar 

And  watch  the  waves  ascend  in  spray 
While  all  around,  behind,  before, 
The  white  sails  swell  on  Casco  Bay : 
On  Casco  Bay !    Fair  Casco  Bay  ! 
The  white  sails  fill  and  bear  away 
The  happy  ships  on  Casco  Bay. 


Benjamin  S.  Parker. 


1  See  "  Open  Letter  "  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  in  this  number  of  The  Century  Magazixe.- 
Vol.  XXXVIIL— 53. 
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LINCOLN    RENOMINATED. 

'N  other  chapters  we  have 
mentioned  the  unavailing 
efforts  made  by  a  few  poli- 
ticians to  defeat  the  will 
of  the  people  which  every- 
where demanded  the  re- 
ywwi^m'^gaaaaM  nomination  of  Mr.  Lin- 
**"  "  -s^'-^0  ^^  coin.  These  efforts  were 
worth  studying  as  manifestations  of  eccentric 
human  nature,  but  they  never  had  the  least  ef- 
fect upon  the  great  currents  of  public  opinion. 
Deatli  alone  could  have  prevented  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  the  Union  convention.  So 
absolute  and  universal  was  this  tendency  that 
most  of  the  politicians  made  no  effort  to  direct 
or  guide  it;  they  simply  exerted  themselves  to 
keep  in  the  van  and  not  be  overwhelmed.  The 
convention  was  to  meet  on  the  7th  of  June, 
but  the  irregular  nominations  of  the  President 
began  at  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany.  The  first 
convention  of  the  year  was  held  in  New 
Hampshire  on  the  6th  of  January — for  the 
nomination  of  State  officers.  It  had  properly 
no  concern  with  the  National  nominations. 
The  convention  consisted  in  great  part  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Chase,  and  those  employees  of 
the  Treasury  Department  whose  homes  were 
in  New  Hampshire  had  come  together  de- 
termined to  smother  any  mistimed  demonstra- 
tion for  the  President;  but  the  first  mention 
of  his  name  set  the  assembly  on  fire,  and  be- 
fore the  chairman  knew  what  he  was  doing  the 
convention  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  re- 
nomination  of  Lincoln.  The  same  day  a  far 
more  important  demonstration  came  to  the 
surface  in  Pennsylvania.  The  State  legislature 
met  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  the  following 
day  a  paper,  prepared  in  advance,  addressed  to 
the  President,  requesting  him  to  accept  a  sec- 
ond term  of  the  Presidency,  began  to  be  circu- 
lated among  the  Union  members.  Not  one 
to  whom  it  was  presented  declined  to  sign  it. 
Within  a  day  or  two  it  received  the  signature 
of  every  Union  member  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Simon 
Cameron,  transmitting  it  to  the  President  on  the 
14th  of  January,  could  say: 

You  are   now  fairly   launched   on  your    second 

voyage,  and  of  its  success  1  am  as  confident  as  ever 

1  Copyright  by  J.  C 
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I  was  of  anything  in  my  life.  Providence  has  de- 
creed your  reelection,  and  no  combination  of  the 
wicked  can  prevent  it.2 

This  remarkable  address  began  by  congratu- 
lating the  President  upon  the  successes  of  the 
recent  election,  which  were  generously  ascribed 
to  the  policy  of  his  Administration.  Referring 
to  the  Republican  victory  in  their  own  State, 
the  members  of  the  legislature  said : 

If  the  voice  of  Pennsylvania  became  thus  poten- 
tial in  indorsing  the  policy  of  your  Administration, 
we  consider  that,  as  the  representatives  of  those  who 
have  so  completely  indorsed  your  official  course, 
we  are  only  responding  to  their  demands  when  we 
thus  publicly  announce  our  unshaken  preference 
for  your  reelection  to  the  Presidency  in  1864. 

This  preference  is  justified  by  them  purely 
on  public  grounds. 

To  make  a  change  in  the  Administration  until  its 
authority  has  been  fully  reestablished  in  the  revolted 
States  would  be  to  give  the  enemies  of  the  Govern- 
ment abroad  a  pretext  for  asserting  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  failed  at  home.  To  change  the  policy 
in  operation  to  crush  rebellion  and  restore  the  land 
to  peace  would  be  to  afford  the  traitors  in  arms 
time  to  gather  new  strength  —  if  not  for  immediate 
victory,  at  least  for  ultimate  success  in  their  efforts 
permanently  to  dissolve  the  Union.  .  .  .  We. 
do  not  make  this  communication  at  this  time  to 
elicit  from  you  any  expression  of  opinion  on  this 
subject.  Having  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  we 
believe  that  you  will  abide  the  decision  of  the 
friends  of  the  Union,  and  yield  consent  to  any  hon- 
orable use  which  they  may  deem  proper  to  make 
of  your  name  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  good 
to  the  country  and  the  speediest  success  to  our 
arms.  .  .  .  Expressing  what  we  feel  to  be  the 
language  not  only  of  our  own  constituents,  but  also 
of  the  people  of  all  the  loyal  States,  we  claim  to  in- 
dulge the  expectation  that  you  will  yield  to  the  pref- 
erence which  has  already  made  you  the  people's 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1864. 

In  every  gathering  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Union  the  same  irrepressible  sentiment  broke 
forth.  The  "  New  York  Times"  on  the  15th 
of  January  clearly  expressed  the  general  feel- 
ing: 

The  same  wise  policy  which  would  forbid  a  man 
of  business  in  troublous  times  to  change  his  agent 
of  proved  efficiency,  impels  the  loyal  people  of  our 

v  Cameron  to  Lincoln,  Jan.  14,  1864.    MS. 
All  rights  reserved. 
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country  to  continue  President  Lincoln  in  his  re- 
sponsible position  ;  and  against  the  confirmed  will  of 
the  people  politicians  are  powerless. 

The  sentiment  was  so  potent  in  its  pressure 
upon  the  politicians  that  they  everywhere  gave 
way  and  broke  into  premature  indorsement  of 
the  nomination.  The  Union  Central  Committee 
of  New  York  held  a  special  meeting  and  unani- 
mously recommended  the  renomination  of  the 
President.  Senator  Morgan,  sending  this  news 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  added  : 

It  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  restrain  the  boys,  and 
there  is  not  much  use  in  trying  to  do  so.1 

At  a  local  election  some  of  the  ward  tickets 
were  headed,  with  an  irrelevancy  which  showed 
the  spirit  of  the  hour,  "  For  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln." 
From  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  country  these 
spontaneous  nominations  joyously  echoed  one 
another.  Towards  the  close  of  January  the  radi- 
cal legislature  of  Kansas,  with  but  one  dissent- 
ing voice,  passed  through  both  its  Houses  a 
resolution  renominating  Lincoln.  All  through 
the  next  month  these  demonstrations  continued. 
The  Union  members  of  the  New  Jersey  legis- 
lature united  in  an  address  to  the  President, 
saying : 

Without  any  disparagement  of  the  true  men  who 
surround  you,  and  whose  counsels  you  have  shared, 
believing  that  you  are  the  choice  of  the  people,  whose 
servants  we  are,  and  firmly  satisfied  that  they  desire 
and  intend  to  give  you  four  years  for  a  policy  of  peace, 
we  present  your  name  as  the  candidate  for  President 
of  the  American  people  in  1 864.2 

Connecticut  instructed  her  delegates  by  reso- 
lutions on  the  17th  of  February;  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  and  Colorado  expressed  in  the  same 
way  the  sentiment  of  their  people.  Wisconsin 
and  Indiana  made  haste  to  range  themselves 
with  the  other  Northern  States ;  and  Ohio  seized 
the  opportunity  to  put  a  stop  to  the  restless 
ambition  of  her  favorite  son  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  legislature  de- 
claring that  "  the  people  of  Ohio,  and  her  sol- 
diers in  the  army,  demand  the  renomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency"  —  the 
members  rising  to  their  feet  and  cheering  with 
uncontrollable  clamor  when  the  resolution 
passed.  The  State  of  Maine,  on  the  extreme 
eastern  border,  spoke  next :  early  in  March, 
the  President  received  this  dispatch,  signed  by 
a  name  afterwards  illustrious  in  our  political 
annals  : 

Both  branches  of  the  Maine  legislature  have  this 
day  adopted  resolutions  cordially  recommending 
your  renomination.  Every  Union  member  voted 
in  favor  of  them.    Maine  is  a  unit  for  you. 

James  G.  Blaine. 

1  Jan.  4,  1864.   MS. 

2  Feb.  18,  1864. 


Nowhere  except  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
was  the  name  of  Mr.  Lincoln  mentioned  with- 
out overwhelming  adhesion,  and  even  in  the 
Missouri  Assembly  the  resolution  in  favor  of 
his  renomination  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  a 
majority  of  only  eight.  There  had  been  some 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  friends 
lest  the  powerful  secret  organization  called  the 
Union  League,  which  represented  the  0 
ardent  and  vehement  Republican  sentiment  of 
the  country,  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
opponents ;  but  it  was  speedily  seen  that  out  of 
Missouri  these  apprehensions  were  groundless. 
The  Union  Leagues  of  New  York,  Illinois,  and 
even  Vicksburg,  where  the  victory  of  Orant 
had  allowed  the  development  of  a  robust  Union 
sentiment,  were  among  the  first  to  declare  for 
the  President.  The  organization  in  Philadel- 
phia, powerful  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  per- 
sonal influence,  so  early  as  the  nth  of  January 
had  resolved  that  to  the  "  prudence,  sagacity, 
comprehension,  and  perseverance  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  under  the  guidance  of  a  benign  Provi- 
dence, the  nation  is  more  indebted  for  the  grand 
results  of  the  war,  which  Southern  rebels  have 
wickedly  waged  against  liberty  and  the  Union, 
than  to  any  other  single  instrumentality,  and 
that  he  is  justly  entitled  to  whatever  reward  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  nation  to  bestow."  They 
declared  also : 

That  as  Mr.  Lincoln  has  had  to  endure  the  largest 
share  of  the  labor  required  to  suppress  the  rebellion, 
now  rapidly  verging  to  its  close,  he  should  also  en- 
joy the  largest  share  of  the  honors  which  await  those 
who  have  contended  for  the  right.  They  therefore 
recognize  with  pleasure  the  unmistakable  indica- 
tions of  the  popular  will  in  all  the  loyal  States,  and 
heartily  join  with  their  fellow-citizens,  without  any 
distinction  of  party,  here  and  elsewhere,  in  present- 
ing him  as  the  people's  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

The  current  swept  on  irresistibly  throughout 
the  months  of  spring.  A  few  opponents  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  seeing  that  he  was  already  nominated 
the  moment  the  convention  should  meet,  made 
one  last  effort  to  postpone  the  meeting  of  the 
convention  until  September,  knowing  that 
their  only  reliance  was  in  some  possible  acci- 
dent of  the  summer.  So  earnest  and  impor- 
tant a  Republican  as  William  Cullen  Bryant 
united  with  a  self-constituted  committee  of 
others  equally  earnest,  but  not  so  important,, 
to  induce  the  National  Committee  to  postpone 
the  convention.  In  their  opinion  "  the  country 
was  not  now  in  a  position  to  enter  into  a 
Presidential  contest:  it  was  clear  to  them  that 
no  nomination  could  be  made  with  any  una- 
nimity so  early  as  June.  They  thought  it  best 
to  see  what  the  result  of  the  summer  campaign 
would  be,  as  the  wish  of  the  people  to  continue 
their  present  leaders  in  power  would  depend 
very  much  upon  this."    The  committee,  of 
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course,  took  no  notice  of  this  appeal,  though 
it  was  favored  by  so  strong  a  Republican  au- 
thority as  the  "  New  York  Tribune.'' 1  The 
National  Committee  wisely  thought  that  they 
might  with  as  much  reason  take  into  consid- 
eration the  request  of  a  committee  of  promi- 
nent citizens  to  check  an  impending  thunder- 
storm. All  the  movements  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  1  .incoln  were  marked  with  the  same  naivete 
and  futility.  The  secret  circular  of  Senator 
Pomeroy,  the  farcical  Cleveland  convention, 
the  attempt  of  Mr.  Bryant's  committee  to  post- 
pone the  convention,  were  all  equally  feeble 
and  nugatory  in  their  effect. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  no  measures  whatever  to 
promote  his  candidacy.  It  is  true  he  did  not, 
like  other  candidates,  assume  airs  of  reluctance 
or  bashfulness.  While  he  discouraged  on  the 
part  of  strangers  any  suggestions  as  to  his  re- 
election, among  his  friends  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  readiness  to  continue  the  work  he  was 
engaged  in,  if  such  should  seem  to  be  the 
general  wish.  In  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  E.  B. 
Washburnehe  said  :  "  A  second  term  would  be 
a  great  honor  and  a  great  labor,  which  together 
perhaps  I  would  not  decline  if  tendered."  2  To 
another  congressman  he  is  reported  to  have 
said :  "  I  do  not  desire  a  renomination  except  for 
the  reason  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Republican  party  would  be  the  most  emphatic 
indorsement  which  could  be  given  to  thejpolicy 
of  my  Administration."  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  equanimity  with  wmich  he  treated 
the  efforts  of  a  leading  member  of  his  Cabinet 
to  supplant  him,  and  he  received  in  the  same 
manner  the  frequent  suggestions  of  apprehen- 
sive friends  that  he  would  do  well  to  beware 
of  Grant.  His  usual  reply  was,  "  If  he  takes 
Richmond,  let  him  have  it."  In  reality  General 
Grant  was  never  at  any  time  a  competitor  for 
the  nomination.  Of  course,  after  the  battle  of 
Missionary  Ridge  there  was  no  lack  of  such 
suggestions  on  the  part  of  those  who  surrounded 
the  victorious  general ;  but  he  positively  re- 
fused to  put  himself  in  the  lists  or  to  give  any 
sanction  to  the  use  of  his  name.  The  President 
constantly  discouraged  on  the  part  of  office- 
holders of  the  Government,  civil  or  military, 
any  especial  eagerness  in  his  behalf.  General 
Schurz  wrote,  late  in  February,  asking  permis- 
sion to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Presidential 
canvass,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  replied : 

1  April  26,  1864. 

2  Oct.  26,  1863.  MS. 

3  Lincoln  to  Schurz,  March  13,  1864.  MS. 

4  Lincoln  to  Schurz,  March  23,  1864.  Autograph 
MS. 

5  General  John  A.  Logan,  in  a  letter 'addressed  to 
General  W.  T.  Sherman  and  published  after  General 
Logan's  death,  said  that  when  he  left  the  army  to  make 
speeches  in  Illinois  he  did  this  at  the  request  of  the 
President.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  com- 
munication in  this  sense  among  Mr.  Lincoln's  papers. 


Allow  me  to  suggest  that  if  you  wish  to  remain 
in  the  military  service,  it  is  very  dangerous  for  you 
to  get  temporarily  out  of  it  ;  because,  with  a  major- 
general  once  out,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  even 
the  President  to  get  him  in  again.  With  my  ap- 
preciation of  your  ability  and  correct  principle,  of 
course  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  service 
for  the  country  in  the  approaching  political  canvass  ; 
but  I  fear  we  cannot  properly  have  it  without 
separating  you  from  the  military. 3 

And  in  a  subsequent  letter  addressed  to  the 
same  general  he  said  :  4 

I  perceive  no  objection  to  your  making  a  political 
speech  when  you  are  where  one  is  to  be  made ;  but 
quite  surely  speaking  in  the  North  and  fighting  in 
the  South  at  the  same  time  are  not  possible  ;  nor 
could  I  be  justified  to  detail  any  officer  to  the  politi- 
cal campaign  during  its  continuance  and  then  re- 
turn him  to  the  army.5 

The  experience  of  a  hundred  years  of  our 
politics  has  shown  what  perils  environ  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  who  makes  speeches.  The 
temptation  to  flatter  the  immediate  audience, 
without  regard  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
words  spoken,  has  often  proved  too  strong  for 
the  wariest  politician  to  resist.  Especially  is 
a  candidate  in  danger  when  confronting  an 
audience  belonging  to  a  special  race  or  class. 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  no  mistake  either  in  i860 
or  in  1864.  Even  when  exposed  to  the  strongest 
possible  temptation,  the  reception  of  an  address 
from  a  deputation  of  a  workingmen's  associ- 
ation, he  preserved  his  mental  balance  undis- 
turbed. To  such  a  committee,  who  approached 
him  on  the  21st  of  March,  1864,  he  replied  by 
repeating  to  them  the  passage  from  his  message 
of  December,  1861,  in  which  the  relations  of 
labor  and  capital  are  set  down  with  mathe- 
matical and  logical  precision,  illuminated  by 
the  light  of  a  broad  humanity ;  and  he  only 
added  to  the  views  thus  expressed  the  follow- 
ing words,  than  which  nothing  wiser  or  more 
humane  has  ever  been  said  by  social  econo- 
mists : 

None  are  so  deeply  interested  to  resist  the  present 
rebellion  as  the  working  people.  Let  them  beware 
of  prejudices  working  division  and  hostility  among 
themselves.  The  most  notable  feature  of  a  disturb- 
ance in  your  city  last  summer  was  the  hanging  of 
some  working  people  by  other  working  people.  It 
should  never  be  so.  The  strongest  bond  of  human 
sympathy,  outside  of  the  family  relation,  should  be 
one  uniting  all  working  people,  of  all  nations  and 

We  applied  to  General  Logan's  family  for  the  evidence 
on  which  the  assertion  was  founded,  but  received  no 
answer.  There  is  no  question  that  General  Logan's 
statement  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  that  he  believed 
that  in  taking  a  leave  and  assisting  in  the  political  can- 
vass he  was  acting  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
wishes.  But  Mr.  Lincoln's  action  in  other  cases  was 
so  consistently  opposed  to  this  hypothesis,  that  we 
can  only  conclude  that  General  Logan  got  his  impres- 
sion of  what  the  President  desired  from  some  other 
person  than  the  President  himself. 
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tongues  and  kindreds.  Nor  should  this  lead  to  a 
war  upon  property  or  the  owners  of  property. 
Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor,  property  is  desirable, 
is  a  positive  good  in  the  world.  That  some  should 
be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich,  and, 
hence,  is  just  encouragement  to  industry  and  enter- 
prise. Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the 
house  of  another,  but  let  him  labor  diligently  and 
build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  asserting 
that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when  built. 

The  politicians  who  opposed  Mr.  Lincoln, 
whether  from  pure  motives  or  from  motives 
not  so  pure,  met  with  one  common  fate :  they 
were  almost  universally  beaten  in  their  own 
districts  by  men  who,  whatever  their  other  in- 
centives, were  sufficiently  adroit  to  perceive 
the  sign  in  which  they  should  conquer.  It  gave 
a  man  all  this  year  a  quite  unfair  advantage 
in  his  district  to  be  known  as  a  friend  of  the 
President,  when  his  opponent  was  not  equally 
outspoken ;  and  many  of  the  most  radical  poli- 
ticians, seeing  in  which  direction  their  advan- 
tage lay,  suddenly  turned  upon  their  opponents 
and  vanquished  them  in  the  President's  name. 
General  Lane,  for  example,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  a  bitter  controversy  with  Pomeroy 
in  regard  to  local  interests  in  Kansas,  saw  his 
opportunity  in  the  anti-Lincoln  circular  of 
his  colleague;  and  although  before  this  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two 
had  been  most  free  in  his  criticisms  of  the 
President,  General  Lane  instantly  trimmed  his 
sails  to  catch  the  favoring  breeze  and  elected 
himself  and  a  full  list  of  delegates  to  the  Balti- 
more convention,  whom  he  called,  in  his  char- 
acteristic language,  "all  vindictive  friends  of 
the  President."  Other  members  of  Congress, 
equally  radical  and  more  sincere  and  honest, 
made  haste  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  President  against  those  with  whom  they 
had  been  more  intimately  associated.  William 
D.  Kelley  of  Philadelphia  publicly  proclaimed 
him  "  the  wisest  radical  of  us  all  " ;  Mr.  Ashley 
of  Ohio,  to  whom  one  of  his  abolitionist  con- 
stituents had  objected  that  he  wanted  no  more 
of  a  President  who  had  not  crushed  a  rebellion 
in  four  years,  replied  that  this  was  unreason- 

»able,  as  the  Lord  had  not  crushed  the  devil 
in  a  much  longer  time. 

As  the  day  for  the  meeting  at  Baltimore 
drew  near,  and  its  unanimous  verdict  became 
more  and  more  evident,  the  President  was  be- 
sieged from  every  quarter  of  the  Union  with 
solicitations  to  make  known  his  wishes  in  re- 
gard to  the  work  of  the  convention.  To  all 
such  inquiries  he  returned  an  energetic  refusal 
to  give  any  word  of  counsel  or  to  express  any 
personal  desire.  During  a  few  days  preced- 
ing the  convention  a  great  many  delegates 
took  the  road  to  Washington,  either  to  get 
some  intimation  of  the  President's  wishes  or 


to  impress  their  own  faces  and  names  on  his 
expectant    mind.    They    were    all    welc, 
with  genial  and  cordial  courtesy,  but  re*  eived 

not  the  slightest  intimation  of  what  would  be 
agreeable  to  him.   The  mo  rful    poli- 

ticians from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
listened  to  with  no  more  confidential  consider- 
ation than  the  shy  and  awkward  representa- 
tives of  the  rebellious  States,  who  had  elected 
themselves  in  sutlers'  tents  and  in  the  shadow 
of  department  headquarters.  "  What  is  that 
crowd  of  people  in  the  hall  ?  "  he  said  one  day 
to  his  secretary.  "  It  is  a  delegation  from  South 
Carolina.  They  are  a  swindle."  "  Let  them 
in,"  said  Lincoln;  "  they  will  not  swindle  me." 
When  at  last  the  convention  came  together, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  1864,  it  had  less  to  do  than 
any  other  convention  in  our  political  history. 
The  delegates  were  bound  by  a  peremptory 
mandate.  Mr.  Forney,  in  an  article  printed  the 
day  before  the  meeting,1  put  forth  with  unu.-;ual 
candor  the  attitude  of  the  convention  towards 
its  constituents.  The  permanent  policy  of  the 
Republican  party  of  the  nation  was  already 
absolutely  established  by  the  acts  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  accepted  and  ratified  by  Congress 
and  the  people. 

For  this  reason  [said  Mr.  Forney]  it  is  less  im- 
portant as  a  political  body,  as  it  cannot  originate 
but  will  simply  republish  a  policy.  Yet  for  this 
reason  it  istranscendently  the  more  imposing  in  its 
expression  of  the  national  will.  Nor  has  the  conven- 
tion a  candidate  to  choose.  Choice  is  forbidden  it 
by  the  previous  action  of  the  people.  It  is  a  body 
which  almost  beyond  parallel  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  people,  and  little  more  than  the  instrument 
of  their  will.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  already  renominated, 
and  the  convention  will  but  formally  announce  the 
decision  of  the  people.  If  this  ab>ence  of  inde- 
pendence lessens  the  mere  political  interest  of  the 
convention  in  one  respect,  the  fact  that  it  will  thor- 
oughly and  unquestionably  obey  national  instructions 
gives  it  higher  importance. 

These  words  represented  the  well-nigh  uni- 
versal sentiment  among  Republicans.  There 
were,  of  course,  those  to  whom  such  a  senti- 
ment was  not  agreeable.  Horace  Greeley 
found  it  hard  to  accept  an  opinion  which  ran 
counter  to  his  personal  views.  In  an  article 
of  the  same  date  as  that  last  quoted,  although 
he  admitted  the  predestined  action  of  the  con- 
vention, he  still  protested  vehemently  against 
the  impolicv  of  such  action.  He  quoted  the 
message  sent  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Governor 
Seymour  in  the  dark  winter  of  i$62-6$,  "  thai 
if  he  wants  to  be  President  ot  the  United 
States,  he  must  take  care  that  there  shall  be  a 
United  States." 

We  could  wish  [said  Greeley]  the  Presidency  ut- 
terly forgotten  or  ignored  for  the  next  two  months, 
1  Philadelphia  M  Press,"  June  6. 
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while  every  impulse,  every  effort  of  the  loyal 
millions  should  be  directed  towards  the  overthrow 
of  the  armed  hosts  of  the  rebellion.  That  effected, 
or  its  speedy  accomplishment  proved  impossible,  we 
should  be  ready  to  enter  clear-sightedly  on  the 
Presidential  canvass.  Now  we  are  not.  We  feel 
that  the  expected  nomination,  if  made  at  this  time, 
exposes  the  Union  party  to  a  dangerous  "flank 
movement  " —  possibly  a  successful  one. 

Among  the  Democratic  newspapers  a  still 
more  blind  and  obstinate  disinclination  to  ac- 
cept the  existing  facts  is  seen  up  to  the  hour 
of  the  meeting  of  the  convention.  They  still 
insisted  that  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  was  in 
the  highest  degree  doubtful ;  some  pretended 
that  the  delegates  were  equally  divided  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Grant ;  others  insisted  that 
the  nomination  of  Fremont  at  Cleveland  had 
electrified  the  country  and  would  probably 
carry  the  convention  by  storm. 

The  convention  was  opened  by  a  brief  speech 
from  Senator  Morgan  of  New  York,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  It  con- 
tained one  significant  sentence.  He  said  the 
party  of  which  they  were  the  delegates  and 
honored  representatives  would  fall  short  of  ac- 
complishing its  great  mission  unless  among  its 
other  resolves  it  should  declare  for  such  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  as  would  positively 
prohibit  African  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
The  sentence  was  greeted  with  prolonged  ap- 
plause, which  burst  at  last  into  three  cheers, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Governor  Morgan  an- 
nounced the  choice  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  Robert  J.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky 
as  temporary  chairman  of  the  convention. 
The  venerable  Kentuckian  on  taking  the  chair 
made  a  speech  which,  though  entirely  ex- 
temporaneous, was  delivered  with  great  ease 
and  dignity,  and  profoundly  impressed  his 
auditors. 

Disregarding  the  etiquette  which  assumes 
that  a  convention  is  a  deliberative  assembly 
and  that  its  choice  cannot  be  foretold  until  it 
is  made,  he  calmly  took  it  for  granted  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  remarks  that  the  Union 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  was  already  nomi- 
nated, and  as  soon  as  the  tumultuous  cheers 
which  greeted  his  mention  of  the  name  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  died  away  he  turned  at  once 
to  the  discussion  of  what  he  considered  the  real 
business  of  the  day  —  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples. Coming  from  a  section  of  the  country 
where  the  Constitution  had  been  especially 
reverenced  in  words  and  vehemently  assailed 
in  action,  he  declared  that  with  all  the  outcry 
about  our  violations  of  the  Constitution  this 
present  living, veneration  and  this  present  Union 
party  are  more  thoroughly  devoted  to  that 
Constitution  than  any  generation  that  ever 
lived  under  it;   but  he  contended  also  that 


sacred  as  was  the  Constitution  the  nation  was 
not  its  slave. 

We  ought  to  have  it  distinctly  understood  by 
friends  and  enemies  that  while  we  love  that  instru- 
ment, while  we  will  maintain  it,  and  will  with 
undoubted  certainty  put  to  death  friend  or  foe  who 
undertakes  to  trample  it  under  foot ;  yet,  beyond  a 
doubt,  we  will  reserve  the  right  to  alter  it  to  suit 
ourselves  from  time  to  time  and  from  generation  to 
generation. 

This  speech  was  full  of  brief  and  powerful 
apothegms,  some  of  which  were  startling  as 
coming  from  an  aged  theologian  of  an  aspect 
equally  strong  and  benignant. 

The  only  enduring,  the  only  imperishable  cement 
of  all  free  institutions  [he  said],  has  been  the  blood 
of  traitors.  .  .  .  It  is  a  fearful  truth,  but  we  had 
as  well  avow  it  at  once  ;  and  every  blow  you  strike, 
and  every  rebel  you  kill,  every  battle  you  win, 
dreadful  as  it  is  to  do  it,  you  are  adding,  it  maybe 
a  year,  it  may  be  ten  years,  it  may  be  a  century,  it 
may  be  ten  centuries,  to  the  life  of  the  Government 
and  the  freedom  of  your  children.1 

Though  presiding  over  a  political  conven- 
tion, he  declared  himself  absolutely  detached 
from  politics.  "  As  an  Abolition  party,  as  a 
Republican  party,  as  a  Whig  party,  as  a  Demo- 
cratic party,  as  an  American  party,  I  will  not 
follow  you  one  foot.  As  a  Union  party  I 
will  follow  you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
to  the  gates  of  death."  He  echoed  the  brief 
speech  in  which  Governor  Morgan  had  struck 
the  keynote.    He  said : 

I  unite  myself  with  those  who  believe  that  slavery 
is  contrary  to  the  brightest  interests  of  all  men  and  of 
all  governments,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  incompatible  with  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  I  join  myself  with  those  who  say, 
Away  with  it  forever ;  and  I  fervently  pray  God  that 
the  day  may  come  when  throughout  the  whole 
land  every  man  may  be  as  free  as  you  are,  and  as 
capable  of  enjoying  regulated  liberty.  ...  I 
know  very  well  that  the  sentiments  which  I  am 
uttering  will  cause  me  great  odium  in  the  State  in 
which  I  was  born,  which  1  love,  where  the  bones 
of  two  generations  of  my  ancestors  and  some  of  my 
children  are,  and  where  very  soon  I  shall  lay  my 
own.  .  .  .  But  we  have  put  our  faces  towards 
the  way  in  which  we  intend  to  go,  and  we  will  go 
in  it  to  the  end. 

In  the  evening  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  convention  was  effected,  William 
Dennison  of  Ohio  being  made  chairman.  He, 
also,  in  a  brief  and  eloquent  speech  took  for 
granted  the  unanimous  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  "  of  the  wise 
and  good  man  whose  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  country,  in  the  administration  of  the 
Government,  has  secured  to  him  not  only 
the  admiration  but  the  warmest  affection  of 
every  friend  of  constitutional  liberty " ;  and 
1  McPherson,  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  404. 
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also,  in  the  tone  of  both  the  speakers  who  had 
preceded  him,  said  that  the  loyal  people  of 
the  country  expected  the  convention 

to  declare  the  cause  and  the  support  of  the  rebellion 
to  be  slavery,  which,  as  well  for  its  treasonable  of- 
fenses against  the  Government  as  for  its  incompati- 
bility with  the  rights  of  humanity  and  the  permanent 
peace  of  the  country,  must,  with  the  termination 
of  the  war,  and  as  much  speedier  as  possible,  be 
made  to  cease  forever  in  every  State  and  Territory 
of  the  Union. 

There  were  in  fact  but  three  tasks  before  the 
convention.  The  first  was  to  settle  the  status 
of  contesting  delegations  from  the  States  and 
Territories;  the  second,  to  agree  upon  the 
usual  platform ;  and  the  third,  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  All  of 
these  questions  were  handled  skillfully,  and 
with  a  spirit  of  moderation  which  led  to  the 
most  successful  result  in  the  canvass. 

There  were  no  questions  of  consequence  in 
regard  to  the  delegations  of  any  of  the  North- 
ern States,  nor  did  any  questions  arise  in  regard 
to  those  from  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia, 
Delaware  and  Maryland.  There  were  two 
delegations  from  Missouri,  both  making  special 
claims  of  loyalty  and  of  regularity  of  election. 
The  committee  on  credentials  decided  that 
those  styling  themselves  the  "  Radical  Union  " 
delegates  should  be  awarded  the  seats.  As  this 
was  the  only  delegation  which  had  presented 
itself  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Lincoln, 
and  as  a  large  majority,  not  only  of  the  con- 
vention, but  of  the  committee  on  credentials, 
were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  their  action  in 
admitting  the  recalcitrant  Missourjans  was 
sagacious.  It  quieted  at  once  the  beginnings 
of  what  might  have  been  a  dangerous  schism. 
The  question  as  to  admitting  the  delegates 
from  Tennessee  also  raised  some  discussion, 
but  was  decided  in  their  favor  by  more  than 
a  two-thirds  vote.  The  delegates  from  Loui- 
siana and  Arkansas  were  also  admitted  by  a 
vote  nearly  as  large.  The  delegates  from 
Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska  were  ad- 
mitted with  the  right  to  vote ;  those  from  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Florida,  and  the  re- 
maining Territories,  were  admitted  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  floor  without  the  right  to  vote; 
and  those  from  South  Carolina  were  rejected 
altogether. 

The  same  wise  spirit  of  compromise  was 
shown  in  the  platform,  reported  by  Henry 
J.  Raymond  of  New  York.  The  first  resolution 
declared  it  the  highest  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  to  quell 
the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms ;  the  second  ap- 
proved the  determination  of  the  Government 
to  enter  into  no  compromise  with  the  rebels ; 
the  third,  while  approving  all  the  acts  hitherto 
done  against  slavery,  declared  in  favor  of  an 


amendment  to    the    Constitution   terminating 
and  forever  prohibiting  the  C 
in  the  United  States.   This  resolutioi 
ceived  with  an  outburst  of  spontan 
thunderous  applause.    The  fourth  resolution 
gave  thanks  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors;  the 
fifth  applauded  the  practical  wisdom,  unsel- 
fish patriotism,  and  unswerving  fidelity  with 
which   Abraham    Lincoln    had    dischar 
under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  difficulty, 
the   great   duties  and   responsibilities  of  the 
Presidential  office,  and  it  enumerated  and  ap- 
proved the  acts  of  his  Administration.    The 
sixth  resolution  was  of  sufficient  significance 
to  be  given  entire : 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  that  harmony  should  prevail  in  the 
national  councils,  and  we  regard  as  worthy  of  pub- 
lic confidence  and  official  trust  those  only  who  cor- 
dially indorse  the  principles  proclaimed  in  these 
resolutions  and  which  should  characterize  tl. 
ministration  of  the  Government. 

This  resolution,  like  the  admission  of  the 
Missouri  radicals,  was  intended  in  general  to 
win  the  support  and  heal  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  so-called  radicals  throughout  the  Union. 
Its  specific  meaning,  however,  was  not  entirely 
clear.  There  were  not  many  of  the  delegates 
who  voted  for  it  who  would  have  agreed  upon 
all  the  details  of  a  scheme  for  reorganizing  the 
Cabinet.  If  measures  for  ostracizing  all  the 
objectionable  members  of  the  Government  had 
been  set  on  foot  in  the  hall  of  the  convention, 
it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  every  member 
of  the  Cabinet  would  have  been  found  on  some 
of  the  shells.  It  is  altogether  likely,  however, 
that  the  name  of  the  Postmaster-General  would 
have  occurred  more  frequently  than  that  of 
any  other  minister.  The  controversy  between 
his  brother  and  the  radicals  of  Missouri,  in 
which  he  had,  in  accordance  with  his  habit 
and  temperament,  taken  an  energetic  part,  had 
embittered  against  him  the  feelings  of  the  rad- 
ical Republicans,  not  only  in  the  West  but 
throughout  the  North,  and  his  habit  of  candid 
and  trenchant  criticism  had  raised  for  him 
enemies  in  all  political  circles. 

The  seventh  resolution  claimed  for  the  col- 
ored troops  the  full  protection  of  the  lawsof  war. 
The  eighth  declared  that  foreign  emigration 
should  be  fostered  and  encouraged.  The  ninth 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  speedy  construction 
railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  tenth  de- 
clared that  the  national  faith  pledged  for  the 
redemption  of  the  public  debt  must  be  kept 
inviolate ;  and  the  eleventh  declared  against 
the  efforts  of  any  European  power  to  establish 
monarchical  governments  sustained  by  foreign 
military  forces  in  near  proximity  to  the  United 
States.' 
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This  last  resolution  showed  the  result  of 
an  adroit  and  sagacious  compromise.  The 
radicals  in  the  convention  desired  to  make  it 
a  censure  upon  the  action  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  the  friends  of  the 
Administration,  while  accepting  to  its  utmost 
results  the  declaration  in  favor  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  assumed  that  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  were  of  the  same  mind,  and  therefore 
headed  the  resolution  with  the  declaration: 

That  we  approve  the  decision  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment that  the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
never  regard  with  indifference  the  attempt  of  any 
European  power  to  overthrow  by  force  or  to  supplant 
by  fraud  the  institutions  of  any  republican  govern- 
ment on  the  Western  continent. 

There  was  nothing  more  before  the  conven- 
tion but  the  nominations,  and  one  of  those 
was  in  fact  already  made.  The  only  delay  in 
registering  the  will  of  the  convention  occurred 
as  a  consequence  of  the  impatience  of  members 
to  do  it  by  irregular  and  summary  methods. 
Mr.  Delano  of  Ohio  made  the  customary 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  nomination ;  Simon 
Cameron  moved  as  a  substitute  the  renomina- 
tion  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  by  acclamation. 
A  long  wrangle  ensued  on  the  motion  to  lay 
this  substitute  on  the  table,  which  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  a  brief  speech  from  Henry  J. 
Raymond,  representing  the  cooler  heads,  who 
were  determined  that  whatever  opposition  there 
might  be  should  have  the  fullest  opportunity 
of  expression;  and  by  a  motion,  which  was 
adopted,  to  nominate  in  the  usual  way,  by  the 
call  of  States.  The  interminable  nominating 
speeches  of  recent  years  had  not  come  into 
fashion  :  Mr.  Cook,  the  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
delegation,  merely  said,  "  The  State  of  Illinois 
again  presents  to  the  loyal  people  of  this  nation, 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  Abraham 
Lincoln  —  God  bless  him!"  and  those  who 
seconded  the  nomination  were  equally  brief. 
Every  State  gave  its  undivided  voice  for  Lin- 
coln, with  the  exception  of  Missouri,  which 
cast  its  vote,  as  the  chairman  stated,  under 
positive  instructions,  for  Grant.  But  before  the 
result  was  announced  Mr.  Hume  of  Missouri 
moved  that  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  be 
declared  unanimous.  This  could  not  be  done 
until  the  result  of  the  balloting  was  made 
known  —  484  for  Lincoln,  22  for  Grant.  Mis- 
souri then  changed  its  vote,  and  the  secretary 
read  the  grand  total  of  506  for  Lincoln.  This 
announcement  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of 
cheering,  which  during  many  minutes  as  often 
as  it  died  away  burst  out  anew. 

The  principal  names  mentioned  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  were,  besides  Mr.  Hamlin,  the 
actual  incumbent,  Andrew  Johnson  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  of  New  York; 
besides  these   General  Rousseau  had  the  vote 


of  his  own  State,  Kentucky.  The  radicals  of 
Missouri  favored  General  B.  F.  Butler,  who  had 
a  few  scattered  votes  also  from  New  England. 
But  among  the  three  principal  candidates  the 
voters  were  equally  enough  divided  to  make 
the  contest  exceedingly  spirited  and  interest- 
ing. For  several  days  before  the  convention 
the  President  had  been  besieged  by  inquiries 
as  to  his  personal  wishes  in  regard  to  his  asso- 
ciate on  the  ticket.  He  had  persistently  re- 
fused to  give  the  slightest  intimation  of  such 
wish.  His  private  secretary,  Mr.  Nicolay,  was 
at  Baltimore  in  attendance  at  the  convention ; 
and  although  he  was  acquainted  with  this  at- 
titude of  the  President,  at  last,  overborne  by 
the  solicitations  of  the  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
delegation,  who  had  been  perplexed  at  the 
advocacy  of  Joseph  Holt  by  Mr.  Swett,  one 
of  the  President's  most  intimate  friends,  Mr. 
Nicolay  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hay,  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  Executive  office  in 
his  absence,  containing  among  other  matters 
this  passage : 

Cook  wants  to  know  confidentially  whether 
Swett  is  all  right ;  whether  in  urging  Holt  for  Vice- 
President  he  reflects  the  President's  wishes  ;  whether 
the  President  has  any  preference,  either  personal  or 
on  the  score  of  policy;  or  whether  he  wishes  not 
even  to  interfere  by  a  confidential  intimation.  .  .  . 
Please  get  this  information  for  me  if  possible. 

The  letter  was  shown  to  the  President,  who 
indorsed  upon  it  this  memorandum : 

Swett  is  unquestionably  all  right.  Mr.  Holt  is  a 
good  man,  but  1  had  not  heard  or  thought  of  him 
for  V.  P.  Wish  not  to  interfere  about  V.  P.  Can- 
not interfere  about  platfoim.  Convention  must 
judge  for  itself. 

This  positive  and  final  instruction  was  sent 
at  once  to  Mr.  Nicolay,  and  by  him  communi- 
cated to  the  President's  most  intimate  friends 
in  the  convention.  It  was  therefore  with 
minds  absolutely  untrammeled  by  even  any 
knowledge  of  the  President's  wishes  that  the 
convention  went  about  its  work  of  selecting  his 
associate  on  the  ticket. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  ticket  of 
1864  would  have  been  nominated  without  a 
contest  had  it  not  been  for  the  general  impres- 
sion, in  and  out  of  the  convention,  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  select  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Vice- Presidency  a  war  Democrat.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  while  not  putting  himself  forward 
as  a  candidate,  had  sanctioned  the  use  of  his 
name  by  his  friends  on  the  especial  ground 
that  his  candidacy  might  attract  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Union  party  many  Democrats  who 
would  have  been  unwilling  to  support  a  ticket 
avowedly  Republican ;  but  these  considerations 
weighed  with  still  greater  force  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  was  not  only  a  Democrat,  but 
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also  a  citizen  of  a  border  slaveholding  State, 
and  had  rendered  distinguished  services  to  the 
Union  cause.  At  the  first  show  of  hands  it 
was  at  once  evident  that  the  Tennesseean  was 
stronger  than  the  New  Yorker,  receiving  four 
more  votes  than  Mr.  Dickinson  even  in  the 
New  York  delegation.  When  the  votes  on  the 
first  ballot  were  counted  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Johnson  had  received  200,  Mr.  Hamlin  1 50, 
Mr.  Dickinson  108;  but  before  the  result  was 
announced  almost  the  whole  convention  turned 
their  votes  to  Johnson,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Tremain  of  New  York  his  nomination  was  de- 
clared unanimous.  The  work  was  quickly  done. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  walking  over  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  the  afternoon  as  usual  for  military  news, 
received  the  dispatch  announcing  the  nomina- 
tion of  Andrew  Johnson  before  he  was  informed 
of  his  own.  The  telegram  containing  the  news 
of  his  own  nomination  had  gone  to  the  White 
House  a  few  minutes  before. 

In  the  evening  the  National  Grand  Council 
of  the  Union  League  came  together.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  members  had  participated  in 
the  National  Convention,  and  their  action  was 
therefore  a  foregone  conclusion.  They  adopted 
a  platform  similar  to  that  of  the  convention, 
with  the  exception  that  they  declared,  as  the 
Cleveland  people  had  done,  in  favor  of  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  rebels.  They 
heartily  approved  and  indorsed  the  nomina- 
tions already  made,  and  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  as  Lincoln  and  Johnson  were 
the  only  candidates  who  could  hope  to  be 
elected  as  loyal  men,  they  regarded  it  as  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  Union  League  to  do  all 
that  lay  in  its  power  to  secure  their  election. 
They  also  earnestly  approved  and  indorsed 
the  platform  and  principles  adopted  by  the 
convention,  and  pledged  themselves,  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  members  of  the  League,  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  elect  the  candidates.  The 
seal  of  secrecy  was  removed  from  this  action 
and  a  copy  of  the  resolution  transmitted  to  the 
President  by  W.  R.  Erwin,  the  Grand  Record- 
ing Secretary.1 

A  committee,  headed  by  Governor  Dennison, 
came  on  the  next  day  2  to  notify  the  President 
of  his  nomination. 

I  need  not  say  to  you,  sir  [said  Mr.  Dennison], 
that  the  convention,  in  thus  unanimously  nominat- 
ing you  for  reelection,  but  gives  utterance  to  the 
almost  universal  voice  of  the  loyal  people  of  the 
country.  To  doubt  of  your  triumphant  election 
would  belittle  short  of  abandoning  the  hope  of  the 
final  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  restoration 
of  the  authority  of  the  Government  over  the  insur- 
gent States. 

The  President  answered : 

I  will  neither  conceal  my  gratification  nor  restrain 
the  expression  of  my  gratitude  that  the  Union  people, 
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through  their  convention,  m  the  continued  • 
to  save  and  advance  the  nation,  hav<  I  me 

not  unworthy  to  remain  in  my  n.   I 

know  no  reason   to  doubt  thai    I   shall 
nomination  tendered  ;  andyel  perhaps  I  mo  il  I 
declare  definitely  before    reading  lering 

what  is  called  the  platform.    I  will  say  now 
1  approve  the  declaration  in  favoi  ot     o   amending 
the  Constitution  as  to  prohibit  slavery  throughout 
the  nation.   When  the  people  in  revolt,  with  a  hun- 
dred days  of  explicit  notice  that   they  could  within 
those    clays  resume    their    allegiance    without  the 
overthrow  of  their  institutions  and  that  they 
not  so  resume  it  afterwards,  elected  to  stand  out,  such 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  is  now  proposed 
became  a   fitting  and  necessary  conclusion  to  the 
final  success  of  the  Union  cause.    Suchalonecan  1 
and  cover  all  cavils.    Now  the  unconditional  Union 
men,  North  and  South,  perceive  its  importance  and 
embrace  it.   In  the  joint  namesof  Liberty  and  Union, 
let  us  labor  to  give  it  legal  form  and  practical  effect. 

On  the  same  day  a  committee  of  the  Union 
League  presented  themselves  to  inform  him 
of  the  action  taken  the  night  before.  The 
President  answered  them  more  informally, 
saying  that  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  sup- 
pose that  either  the  convention  or  the  League- 
had  concluded  that  he  was  either  the  greatest 
or  the  best  man  in  America,  but  rather  that 
they  had  decided  that  it  was  not  best  i;  to  swap 
horses  while  swimming  the  stream."  All  day 
the  throngs  of  shouting  and  congratulating 
delegates  filled  all  the  approaches  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion.  In  a  brief  speech  at  night, 
in  answer  to  a  serenade  from  citizens  of  Ohio, 
the  President  said : 

What  we  want,  more  than  Baltimore  conventions 
or  Presidential  elections,  is  success  under  General 
Grant.  I  propose  that  you  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  the  support  you  owe  to  the  brave  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  field  is  of  the  very  first  importance. 
and  we  should  therefore  bend  all  our  energies  to 
that  point. 

He  then  proposed  three  cheers  for  Genera] 

Grant  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  with  him. 
and,  swinging  his  own  hat,  led  off  in  the 
cheering. 

The  more  formal  notification  of  the  conven- 
tion was  made  in  a  letter  written  by  George 
William  Curtis  of  New  York,  in  which  he  para- 
phrased the  platform  and  expressed  the  senti- 
ment of  the  convention  and  oi  the  people  of 
the  country  with  his  usual  elegance  and  force. 

They  have  watched  your  official  course,  there- 
fore, with  unflagging  attention;  and  amid  the  bitter 
taunts  of  eager  friends  and  the  tierce  denunciation 
of  enemies,  now  moving  too  fast  for  some,  now 
too  slowly  for  others,  they  have  seen  you  through- 
out this' tremendous  contest  patient,  sagacious, 
faithful,  just;  leaning  upon  the  heart  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  satisfied  to  be  moved  by 
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its  mighty  pulsations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that, 
long  before  the  convention* met,  the  popular  instinct 

had  plainly  indicated  you  as  its  candidate,  and  the 
convention  therefore  merely  recorded  the  popular 
will.  Your  character  and  career  prove  your  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  and  of  the  American  Constitution.  In 
the  name  o\  that  liberty  and  Constitution,  sir,  we 
earnestly  request  your  acceptance  of  this  nomina- 
tion, reverently  commending  our  beloved  country 
and  you.  its  Chief  Magistrate,  with  all  its  brave 
sons  who,  on  sea  and  land,  are  faithfully  defending 
the  good  old  American  cause  of  equal  rights,  to  the 
blessing  o\  Almighty  God. 

In  accepting  the  nomination  the  President 
observed  the  same  wise  rule  of  brevity  which 
lie  had  followed  four  years  before.  He  made 
but  one  specific  reference  to  any  subject  of 
discussion.  "While  he  accepted  the  resolution 
in  regard  to  the  supplanting  of  republican 
government  upon  the  Western  continent,  he 
gave  the  convention  and  the  country  distinctly 
to  understand  that  he  stood  by  the  action 
ahead}'  adopted  by  himself  and  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

There  might  be  misunderstanding  [he  said]  were 
1  not  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  Government 
in  relation  to  the  action  of  France  in  Mexico,  as  as- 
sumed through  the  State  Department  and  indorsed 
by  the  convention  among  the  measures  and  acts  of 
the  Executive,  will  be  faithfully  maintained  so  long 
as  the  state  of  facts  shall  leave  that  position  perti- 
nent and  applicable. 

THE    WADE-DAVIS    MANIFESTO. 

Ix  his  message  to  Congress  of  the  8th  of 
December,  1863,  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  expression 
to  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  reconstruction 
more  fully  and  clearly  than  ever  before.  He 
appended  to  that  message  a  proclamation  of 
the  same  date  guaranteeing  a  full  pardon  to 
all  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  rebellion, 
with  certain  specified  exceptions,  on  the  con- 
dition of  taking  and  maintaining  an  oath  to 
support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  the 
States  thereunder  ;  to  abide  by  and  support  all 
acts  of  Congress  and  proclamations  of  the 
President  made  during  the  rebellion  with  ref- 
erence to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not  re- 
pealed, modified,  or  held  void  by  Congress  or 
by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  amnesty  were  of  those 
who,  having  held  places  of  honor  and  trust 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
had  betrayed  this  trust  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  of  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  treatment  of  colored  troops  not  justi- 
fied by  the  laws  of  war.  The  proclamation 
further  promised  that  when  in  any  of  the  States 
in  rebellion  a  number  of  citizens  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  voters  in  the  year   i860  should 
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reestablish  a  State  government  republican  in 
form,  and  not  contravening  the  oath  above 
mentioned,  that  such  should  be  recognized  as 
the  true  government  of  the  State,  and  should 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  "  The  United  States  shall  guarantee 
to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion;  and,  on  application  of  the 
legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the  leg- 
islature cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic 
violence."  The  President  also  engaged  by  this 
proclamation  not  to  object  to  any  provision 
which  might  be  adopted  by  such  State  gov- 
ernments in  relation  to  the  freed  people  of  the 
States  which  should  recognize  and  declare 
their  permanent  freedom  and  provide  for  their 
education,  "  and  which  may  yet  be  consistent, 
as  a  temporary  arrangement,  with  their  present 
condition  as  a  laboring,  landless,  and  homeless 
class."  He  suggested  that  in  reconstructing 
the  loyal  State  governments,  the  names,  the 
boundaries,  the  subdivisions,  the  constitutions, 
and  the  general  codes  of  laws  of  the  States 
should  be  preserved.  He  stated  distinctly  that 
his  proclamation  had  no  reference  to  States 
where  the  loyal  State  governments  had  all  the 
while  been  maintained ;  he  took  care  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  respective  Houses,  and  not  the 
Executive,  had  the  constitutional  power  to 
decide  whether  members  sent  to  Congress  from 
any  State  should  be  admitted  to  seats ;  and  he 
concluded  by  saying : 

This  proclamation  is  intended  to  present  the 
people  of  the  States  wherein  the  national  authority 
has  been  suspended,  and  loyal  State  governments 
have  been  subverted,  a  mode  in  and  by  which  the 
national  authority  and  loyal  State  governments 
may  be  reestablished  within  said  States,  or  in  any 
of   them.    And  while   the   mode    presented  is  the 
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best  the  Executive  can  suggest,  with  his  present  im- 
pressions, it  must  not  be  understood  that  no  other 
possible  mode  would  be  acceptable.1 

The  message  contained  an  unusually  forcible 
and  luminous  expression  of  the  principles  em- 
braced in  the  proclamation.  The  President 
referred  to  the  dark  and  doubtful  days  which 
followed  the  announcement  of  the  policy  of 
emancipation  and  of  the  employment  of  black 
soldiers;  the  gradual  justification  of  those  acts 
by  the  successes  which  the  national  arms  had 
since  achieved ;  of  the  change  of  the  public 
spirit  of  the  border  States  in  favor  of  emancipa- 
tion; the  enlistment  of  black  soldiers,  and  their 
efficient  and  creditable  behavior  in  arms ;  the 
absence  of  any  tendency  to  servile  insurrection 
or  to  violence  and  cruelty  among  the  negroes; 
the  sensible  improvement  in  the  public  opinion 
of  Europe  and  of  America.  He  then  explained 
the  purpose  and  spirit  of  his  proclamation. 
Nothing  had  been  attempted  beyond  what  was 
amply  justified  by  the  Constitution;  the  form 
of  an  oath  had  been  given,  but  no  man  was 
coerced  to  take  it ;  the  Constitution  authorized 
the  Executive  to  grant  or  withhold  a  pardon 
at  his  own  absolute  discretion,  and  this  includes 
the  power  to  grant  on  terms,  as  is  fully  estab- 
lished by  judicial  authority.  He  therefore 
referred  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
guaranteeing  to  the  States  a  republican  form 
of  government  as  providing  precisely  for  the 
case  now  under  treatment ;  where  the  element 
within  a  State  favorable  to  republican  govern- 
ment in  the  Union  might "  be  too  feeble  for  an 
opposite  and  hostile  element  external  to  or 
even  within  the  State." 

An  attempt  [said  the  President]  to  guaranty  and 
protect  a  revived  State  government,  constructed  in 
whole  or  in  preponderating  part  from  the  very 
element  against  whose  hostility  and  violence  it  is  to 
be  protected,  is  simply  absurd.  There  must  be  a 
test  by  which  to  separate  the  opposing  elements,  so 
as  to  build  only  from  the  sound  ;  and  that  test  is  a 
sufficiently  liberal  one  which  accepts  as  sound  who- 
ever will  make  a  sworn  recantation  of  his  former 
unsoundness. 

In  justification  of  his  requiring  in  the  oath 
of  amnesty  a  submission  to  and  support  of  the 
antislavery  laws  and  proclamations,  he  said  : 

Those  laws  and  proclamations  were  enacted  and 
put  forth  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion.  To  give  them  their  fullest 
effects,  there  had  to  be  a  pledge  for  their  mainte- 

1  In  some  instances  this  proclamation  was  misun- 
derstood by  generals  and  commanders  of  departments, 
so  that  prisoners  of  war  were  allowed  on  their  volun- 
tary application  to  take  the  amnesty  oath.  This  was 
not  the  President's  intention,  and  would  have  led  to 
serious  embarrassment  in  the  matter  of  the  exchange 
of  prisoners. 

He  therefore,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1864,  issued 
a  supplementary  proclamation  declaring  that  the  proc- 


nance.     In  my   judgment    they   have  aided  and  will 

further  aid  the  cause  for  which  they  were  inter 
To  now  abandon  Ihem  would  be  not  only  to 

linquish  a  lever  of  power,  hut  would  ruel 

and  an  astounding  breach  o!  faith.  I  may  add,  at 
this  point,  that  while  I  remain  in  my  present  po- 
sition 1  shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  : 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  nor  shall  I  return  to 
slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that 
proclamation,  or  by  any  ol  the  a<  ts  of  Congress. 

'The  President  called  attention  to  the  : 
that  this  part  of  the  oath  is  subje<  t  to  the 
modifying  and  abrogating  power  of  legislation 
and  supreme  judicial  decision  ;  that  the  whole 
purpose  and  spirit  of  the  proclamation  i^  per- 
missive and  not  mandatory. 

The  proposed  acquiescence  [he  said]  of  the  v- 
tional  Executive  in  any  reasonable  temporary  State 
arrangement  for  the  freed  people  is  made  with  the 
view  of  possibly  modifying  the  confusion  and  des- 
titution which  must  at  best  attend  all  classes  by  a 
total  revolution  of  labor  throughout  whole  State-.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  already  deeply  afflicted  people  in 
those  States  may  be  somewhat  more  ready  to  give 
up  the  cause  of  their  affliction  if,  to  this  extent, 
this  vital  matter  be  left  to  themselves,  while  no 
power  of  the  National  Executive  to  prevent  an  abuse 
is  abridged  by  the  proposition. 

He  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  committal  on  points  which  could 
be  more  safely  left  to  further  developments. 
"  Saying  that  on  certain  terms  certain  classes 
will  be  pardoned  with  rights  restored,  it  is  not 
said  that  other  classes  or  other  terms  will  never 
be  included;  saying  that  reconstruction  will 
be  accepted  if  presented  in  a  specified  way.  it 
is  not  said  it  will  never  be  accepted  in  any  other 
way."  The  President  expressed  his  profound 
congratulation  at  the  movement  towards  eman- 
cipation by  the  several  States,  and  urged  once 
more  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  aiding 
these  steps  to  the  great  consummation. 

It  is  rare  that  so  important  a  state  paper 
has  been  received  with  such  unanimous  tokens 
of  enthusiastic  adhesion.  However  the  lead- 
ing Republicans  in  Congress  may  have  been 
led  later  in  the  session  to  differ  with  the  Presi- 
dent, there  was  apparently  no  voice  of  discord 
raised  on  the  day  the  message  was  read  to 
both  Houses.  For  a  moment  all  tactions  in 
Congress  seemed  to  be  of  one  mind.  One 
who  spent  the  morning  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
wrote  on  the  same  day ;  "  Men  acted  as 
though  the  millennium  had  come.    Chandler 

lamation  applied  only  to  those  persons  who.  being 
yet  at  large  and  free  from  any  arrest,  confinement,  or 
duress,  should  voluntarily  come  forward  and  take  the 
said  oath  with  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  and  es- 
tablishing the  national  authority:  and  that  persons 
excluded  from  the  amnesty  offered  in  the  proclamation 
might  apply  to  the  President  for  clemency,  like  all 
other  offenders,  and  that  their  application  would  receive 
due  consideration. 
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was  delighted.  Sumner  was  joyous,  apparently 
forgetting  for  the  moment  his  doctrine  of  State 
suicide,1  while  at  the  other  political  pole  Dixon 
and  Reverdy  Johnson  said  the  message  was 
highly  satisfactory."  -  Henry  Wilson  said  to 
the  President's  secretary  :  "  He  has  struck  an- 
other great  blow.  Tell  him  for  me,  God  bless 
him."  The  effect  was  similar  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Boutwell,  who  repre- 
sented the  extreme  antislavery  element  of 
New  England,  said:  "It  is  a  very  able  and 
shrewd  paper.  It  has  great  points  of  popu- 
larity, and  it  is  right."  Lovejoy,  the  leading 
abolitionist  ot  the  West,  seemed  to  see  on  the 
mountain  the  feet  of  one  bringing  good  tidings. 
••  1  shall  live."  he  said,  "  to  see  slavery  ended 
in  America.''  Garfield  gave  his  unreserved 
approval ;  Kellogg  of  Michigan  went  shouting 
about  the  lobby:  "  The  President  is  the  only 
man.  There  is  none  like  him  in  the  world. 
He  sees  more  widely  and  more  clearly  than 
any  of  us."  Mr.  Henry  T.  Blow,  the  radical 
member  from  St.  Louis  (who  six  months  later 
was  denouncing  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  traitor  to 
freedom),  said  :  "  God  bless  old  Abe !  I  am 
one  of  the  radicals  who  have  always  believed 
in  him."  Mr.  Greeley,  who  was  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  went  so  far  as  to  say  the  mes- 
sage was  "  devilish  good."  The  Executive 
Mansion  was  filled  all  day  by  a  rush  of  con- 
gressmen, congratulating  the  President  and 
assuring  him  of  their  support  in  his  wise  and 
humane  policy.  The  conservatives  and  rad- 
icals vied  with  each  other  in  claiming  that  the 
message  represented  their  own  viewrs  of  the 
crisis.  Mr.  Judd  of  Illinois  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent: "  The  opinion  of  people  who  read  your 
message  to-day  is,  that  on  that  platform  two 
of  your  ministers  must  walk  the  plank — Blair 
and  Bates."  To  which  the  President  answered : 
"  Both  of  these  men  acquiesced  in  it  without 
objection ;  the  only  member  of  the  Cabinet 
who  objected  was  Mr.  Chase."  For  a  mo- 
ment the  most  prejudiced  Democrats  found 
little  to  say  against  the  message;  they  called 
it  "  very  ingenious  and  cunning,  admirably 
calculated  to  deceive."  This  reception  of  the 
message  was  extremely  pleasing  to  the  Presi- 
dent. A  solution  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lem of  the  time  which  conservatives  like  Dixon 
and  Reverdy  Johnson  thoroughly  approved, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Sumner  made  no  objection, 
was  of  course  a  source  of  profound  gratifi- 
cation. He  took  it  as  a  proof  of  what  he  had 
often  said,  that  there  was  no  essential  contest 
between  loyal  men  on  this  subject  if  they  would 
consider  it  reasonably.  He  said  in  conversa- 
tion on   the    ioth   of  December:  "The  only 

1  See  resolutions  introduced  in  Senate  Feb.  1 1, 1862. 

2  J.  H.,  Diary. 

3  J.  H.,  Diary. 


BENJAMIN     F.      WADE. 
(FROM     A     DAGUERREOTYPE.) 

question  is,  Who  constitute  the  State  ?  When 
that  is  decided,  the  solution  of  subsequent  ques- 
tions is  easy."  3  He  wrote  in  his  original  draft 
of  the  message  that  he  considered  "  the  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  a  State  had  been  at  any  time 
out  of  the  Union  as  vain  and  profitless.  We 
know  they  were,  we  trust  they  shall  be,  in  the 
Union.  It  does  not  greatly  matter  whether  in 
the  meantime  they  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  in  or  out."  But  afterwards,  considering 
that  the  Constitution  empowered  him  to  grant 
protection  to  States  "  in  the  Union,"  he  saw 
that  it  would  not  answer  to  admit  that  the 
States  had  at  any  time  been  out  of  it;  he 
erased  that  sentence  as  possibly  suggestive  of 
evil.  He  preferred,  he  said,  "  to  stand  firmly 
based  on  the  Constitution  rather  than  to  work 
in  the  air."  He  was  specially  gratified  by 
reports  which  came  to  him  of  the  adhesion  of 
the  Missourians  in  Congress  to  his  view. 

I  know  [he  said]  these  radical  men  have  in  them 
the  stuff  which  must  save  the  state  and  on  which 
we  must  mainlyrely.  They  are  absolutely  incorro- 
sive  by  the  virus  of  secession.  It  cannot  touch  or 
taint  them;  while  the  conservatives,  in  casting 
about  for  votes  to  carry  through  their  plans,  are 
attempting  to  affiliate  with  those  whose  record  is 
not  clear.  If  one  side  must  be  crushed  out  and  the 
other  cherished,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  which 
side  wemust  chooseas  fuller  of  hopefor  the  future ; 
but  just  there  [he  continued]  is  where  their  wrong 
begins.  They  insist  that  I  shall  hold  and  treat 
GovemorGambleandhis  supporters,  men  appointed 
by  the  loyal  people  of  Missouri  as  representativesof 
Missouri  loyalty,  and  who  have  done  their  whole 
duty  in  the  war  faithfully  and  promptly,  who  when 
they  have  disagreed  with  me  have  been  silent  and 
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kept  about  the  good  work —  that  I  shall  treat  these 
men  as  copperheads  and  enemies  of  the  Government. 
This  is  simply  monstrous. 

For  the  first  few  days  there  was  no  hint  of 
any  hostile  feeling  in  Congress.  There  was,  in 
fact,  no  just  reason  why  the  legislative  body 
should  regard  its  prerogative  as  invaded.  The 
President  had  not  only  kept  clearly  within  his 
constitutional  powers,  but  his  action  had  been 
expressly  authorized  by  Congress.  The  act  of 
July  17,  1862,  had  provided  that  the  President 
might  thereafter  at  any  time,  by  proclamation, 
extend  pardon  and  amnesty  to  persons  partici- 
pating in  the  rebellion,  "  with  such  exceptions 
and  on  such  conditions  as  he  might  deem  ex- 
pedient for  the  public  welfare."  Of  course  a 
general  amnesty  required  general  conditions ; 
and  the  most  important  of  these  was  one  which 
should  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  freed- 
men  who  had  been  liberated  by  the  war. 

It  soon  enough  appeared,  however,  that  the 
millennium  had  not  arrived ;  that  in  a  Congress 
composed  of  men  of  such  positive  convictions 
and  vehement  character  there  were  many  who 
would  not  submit  permanently  to  the  leader- 
ship of  any  man,  least  of  all  to  that  of  one  so 
gentle,  so  reasonable,  so  devoid  of  malice  as 
the  President.  Mr.  Henry  Winter  Davis  at  once 
moved  that  that  part  of  the  message  relating  to 
reconstruction  should  be  referred  to  a  special 
committee,  of  which  he  was  made  chairman, 
and  on  the  15th  of  February  he  reported  "a 
bill  to  guarantee  to  certain  States  whose  gov- 
ernments have  been  usurped  or  overthrown  a 
republican  form  of  government."  Mr.  Davis  was 
a  man  of  too  much  integrity  and  elevation  of 
character  to  allow  the  imputation  that  his  action 
on  public  matters  was  dictated  entirely  by  per- 
sonal feeling  or  prejudice ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  maintained  towards 
the  President  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  ad- 
ministration an  attitude  of  consistent  hostility. 
This  was  a  source  of  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  came  to  Washington 
with  a  high  opinion  of  the  ability  and  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Davis,  and  expected  to  maintain 
with  him  relations  of  intimate  friendship.  He 
was  cousin  to  one  of  the  President's  closest 
friends  in  Illinois,  Judge  David  Davis,  and  his 
attitude  in  the  Congress  which  preceded  the 
rebellion  was  such  as  to  arouse  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  the  highest  admiration  and  regard. 
But  the  selection  of  Mr.  Blair  of  Maryland 
as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  estranged  the 
sympathies  of  Mr.  Davis  and  his  friends,  and 
the  breach  thus  made  between  him  and  the 
Administration  was  never  healed,  though  the 
President  did  all  in  his  power  to  heal  it.  In  the 
spring  of  1863  Mr.  Davis,  assuming  that  the 
President  might  be  inclined  to  favor  unduly 
the  conservative  candidate  in  the  election  for 
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the  next  Congress,  sought  an  interview  with 
him,  the  result  of  which  the  President  pi 
in  writing  in  a  letter  dated  March  18: 

There    will  be  in  the  H 
tives,  as  there  were  in  the  old,  sonic  membei  I  openly 
opposing  the  war, some  supporting  it  uncondil 

ally,  and  sonic  supporting  it  with  "  but*"  and 
"  ifs  "  and  "amis."  They  will  divide  on  I 
ization  of  the  House  —  on  the  election  of  a  IDC 
As  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  give  it,  that  the  support- 
ers of  the  war  should  send  no  man  to  Congress  who 
will  not  pledge  himself  to  go  into  caucus  with  the 
unconditional  supporters  of  the  war,  and  to  abide 
the  action  of  such  caucus  and  vote  for  the  person 
therein  nominated  for  speaker.  Let  the  friends  of 
the  Government  first  save  the  Government,  and  then 
administer  it  to  their  own  liking. 

Mr.  Davis  answered : 

Your  favor  of  the  1 8th  is  all  that  could  b- 
sired,    and    will   greatly  aid    us    in    bringing  our 
friends  to  a  conclusion  such  as  the  interests  of  the 
country  require. 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  the  Pi 
dent  made  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  Mr. 
Davis,  the  difference  between  them  constantly 
widened.  Mr.  Davis  grew  continually  more 
confirmed  in  his  attitude  of  hostility  to  every 
proposition  of  the  President.  He  became 
one  of  the  most  severe  and  least  generous 
critics  of  the  Administration  in  Congress.  He 
came  at  last  to  consider  the  President  as 
unworthy  of  even  respectful  treatment;  and 
Mr.  Seward,  in  the  midst  of  his  energetic 
and  aggressive  campaign  against  European 
unfriendliness,  was  continually  attacked  by  him 
as  a  truckler  to  foreign  powers  and  little  less 
than  a  traitor  to  his  country.  The  President, 
however,  was  a  man  so  persistently  and  incor- 
rigibly just,  that  even  in  the  face  of  this  provo- 
cation he  never  lost  his  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
Davis's  ability  nor  his  confidence  in  his  inher- 
ent good  intentions.  He  refused,  in  spite  of 
the  solicitations  of  most  of  his  personal  friends 
in  Maryland,  to  discriminate  against  the  taction 
headed  by  Mr.  Davis  in  making  appointments  to 
office  in  that  State:  and  when,  during  an  im- 
portant campaign,  a  deputation  of  prominent 
supporters  of  the  Administration  in  Maryland 
came  to  Washington  to  denounce  Mr.  Davis 
for  his  outspoken  hostility  to  the  President.  - 
ing  that  such  a  course,  if  it  continued  un- 
checked, would  lose  Mr.  Lincoln  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  State,  he  replied : 

I  understood  that  Mr.  Davis  is  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  secure  the  success  o\  the  emancipation 
ticket  in  Maryland.  If  he  does  this,  I  care  nothing 
about  the  electoral  vote. 

In  the  preamble  to  his  bill  Mr.  Davis  ex- 
pressed, with  his  habitual  boldness  and  lucidity, 
his  fundamental  thesis  that  the  rebellious  States 
were  out  of  the  Union. 
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IVb&reas  [he  said],  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  are  a  public  enemy,  waging-  an  unjust  war, 
whose  injustice  is  so  glaring  that  they  have  no  right 
to  claim  the  mitigation  of  the  extreme  rights  of 
war  which  are  accorded  by  modern  usage  to  an  enemy 
who  has  the  right  to  consider  the  war  a  just  one  ; 
and. 

IVbereas,  none  of  the  States  which,  by  a  regu- 
larly recorded  majority  of  its  citizens,  have  joined 
the  so-called  Southern  Confederacy  can  be  consid- 
ered and  treated  as  entitled  to  be  represented  in 
Congress  or  to  take  any  part  in  the  political  govern- 
ment of  the  Union, 

This  seemed  to  Congress  too  trenchant  a 
solution  of  a  constitutional  knot  which  was 
puzzling  the  best  minds  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  preamble  was  rejected;  but  the  spirit 
of  it  breathed  in  every  section  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
Davis's  design  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  work 
which  the  President  had  already  begun  in 
Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  and  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  that  policy  to  other  Southern 
States.  The  bill  authorized  the  appointment  of 
a  provisional  governor  in  each  of  the  States 
in  rebellion,  and  provided  that,  after  the  mili- 
tary resistance  to  the  United  States  should 
have  been  suppressed  and  the  people  suffi- 
ciently returned  to  their  obedience  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  the  white  male  citizens 
of  the  State  should  be  enrolled,  and  when  a 
majority  of  them  should  have  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  the  loyal  people  of  the  State  should 
be  entitled  to  elect  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion to  reestablish  a  State  government.  The 
convention  was  required  to  insert  in  the  con- 
stitution three  provisions :  First,  to  prevent 
prominent  civil  or  military  officers  of  the  Con- 
federates to  vote  for  or  to  be  members  of  the  leg- 
islature  or  governor;  second,  that  involuntary 
servitude  is  forever  prohibited,  and  the  free- 
dom of  all  persons  guaranteed  in  said  States ; 
third,  no  debt,  State  or  Confederate,  created 
by  or  under  the  sanction  of  the  usurping  power 
shall  be  recognized  or  paid  by  the  State.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  the  con- 
vention, and  its  ratification  by  the  electors 
of  the  State,  the  provisional  government  shall  so 
certify  to  the  President,  who,  after  obtaining 
the  assent  of  Congress,  shall  by  proclamation 
recognize  the  government  so  established,  and 
none  other,  as  the  constitutional  government 
of  the  State;  and  from  the  date  of  such  recog- 
nition, and  not  before,  congressmen  and  Pres- 
idential electors  may  be  elected  in  such  State. 
Pending  the  reorganization,  the  provisional 
governor  shall  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union 
and  of  the  State  before  rebellion.  Another  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  emancipated  all  slaves  in  those 
States,  with  their  posterity,  and  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  courts  to  discharge 
them  on  habeas  corpus  if  restrained  of  their 
liberty  on  pretense  of  any  claim  to  service  or 


labor  as  slaves,  and  to  inflict  a  penalty  of  fine 
or  imprisonment  upon  the  persons  claiming 
them.  Another  section  declared  any  person 
hereafter  holding  any  important  office,  civil 
or  military,  in  the  rebel  service  not  to  be  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  was  supported  by  Mr.  Davis  in  a 
speech  of  extraordinary  energy.  Without  hesi- 
tation he  declared  it  a  test  and  standard  of 
antislavery  orthodoxy ;  he  asserted  boldly  that 
Congress,  and  Congress  alone,  had  the  power 
to  revive  the  reign  of  law  in  all  that  territory 
which  through  rebellion  had  put  itself  outside 
of  the  law.  "  Until,"  he  said, "  Congress  recog- 
nizes a  State  government  organized  under  its 
auspices,  there  is  no  government  in  the  rebel 
States  except  the  authority  of  Congress."  The 
duty  is  imposed  on  Congress  to  administer 
civil  government  until  the  people  shall,  under 
its  guidance,  submit  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and,  under  the  laws  which  it 
shall  impose  and  on  the  conditions  Congress 
may  require,  reorganize  a  republican  gov- 
ernment for  themselves  and  Congress  shall 
recognize  that  government.  He  declared  there 
was  no  indication  which  came  from  the  South, 
from  the  darkness  of  that  bottomless  pit,  that 
there  wTas  a  willingness  to  accept  any  terms 
that  even  the  Democrats  were  willing  to  offer ; 
he  believed  that  no  beginning  of  legal  and 
orderly  government  could  be  made  till  mili- 
tary opposition  was  absolutely  annihilated ; 
that  there  were  only  three  ways  of  bringing 
about  a  reorganization  of  civil  governments. 
One  was  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  war  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  prohibiting  slavery  everywhere  within 
its  limits :  that,  he  said,  "  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  should  consecrate  the  nation's 
triumph  " ;  but  this  measure  he  thought  involved 
infinite  difficulty  and  delay.  Though  it  met  his 
hearty  approval,  it  was  not  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  to  be  dealt  with.  The  next  plan  he  con- 
sidered was  that  of  the  President's  amnesty 
proclamation.  This  he  denounced  as  utterly 
lacking  in  all  the  guarantees  required : 

If,  in  any  manner  [he  said],  by  the  toleration  of 
martial  law,  lately  proclaimed  the  fundamental  law, 
under  the  dictation  of  any  military  authority,  or 
under  the  prescriptions  of  a  provost-marshal,  some- 
thing in  the  form  of  a  government  shall  be  presented, 
represented  to  rest  on  the  votes  of  one-tenth  of  the 
population,  the  President  will  recognize  that,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  contravene  the  proclamation  of 
freedom  and  the  laws  of  Congress. 

Having  dismissed  both  of  these  plans  with 
brief  censure,  he  then  made  a  powerful  plea  for 
the  bill  he  had  reported.  He  called  upon  Con- 
gress to  take  the  responsibility  of  saying : 

In  the  face  of  those  who  clamor  for  speedy  rec- 
ognition of  governments  tolerating  slavery,  that  the 
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safety  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  the  su- 
preme law;  that  their  will  is  the  supreme  rule  of 
law,  and  that  we  are  authorized  to  pronounce  their 
will  on  this  subject  ;  take  the  responsibility  to  say 
that  we  will  revise  the  judgments  of  our  ancestors; 
that  we  have  experience  written  in  blood  which 
they  had  not ;  that  we  find  now,  what  they  darkly 
doubted,  that  slavery  is  really,  radically  inconsistent 
with  the  permanence  of  republican  governments, 
and  that  being  charged  by  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  on  our  conscience  and  judgment  to  guarantee, 
that  is,  to  continue,  maintain,  and  enforce,  if  it 
exists,  to  institute  and  restore  when  overthrown, 
republican  governments  throughout  the  broad  limits 
of  the  Republic,  we  will  weed  out  every  element  of 
their  policy  which  we  think  incompatible  with  its 
permanence  and  endurance. 

The  bill  was  extensively  debated.  It  was 
not  opposed  to  any  extent  by  the  Republicans 
of  the  House;  the  Democrats  were  left  to  make 
a  purely  partisan  opposition  to  it.  The  Presi- 
dent declined  to  exercise  any  influence  on  the 
debate,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
seventy-four  to  sixty-six.  It  was  called  up  in 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Wade  of  Ohio,  who,  in  sup- 
porting it,  followed  very  much  the  same  line  of 
argument  as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Davis  in  the 
House.  Mr.  B.  Gratz  Brown  of  Missouri,  believ- 
ing that  as  the  session  was  drawing  near  its  close 
there  was  no  time  to  discuss  a  measure  of  such 
transcendent  importance,  offered  an  amend- 
ment simply  forbidding  the  States  in  insurrection 
to  cast  any  vote  for  electors  of  President  or  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  to  elect  mem- 
bers of  Congress  until  the  insurrection  in  such 
State  was  suppressed  or  abandoned,  and  its 
inhabitants  had  returned  to  their  obedience  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  such 
returning  to  obedience  being  declared  by  proc- 
lamation of  the  President,  issued  by  virtue  of  an 
act  of  Congress  hereafter  to  be  passed  author- 
izing the  same.  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Brown 
was  adopted  by  a  bare  majority,  seventeen 
voting  in  favor  of  it  and  sixteen  against  it. 
Mr.  Sumner  tried  to  have  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  adopted  and  enacted  as  a  statute 
of  the  United  States,  but  this  proposition  was 
lost  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  House 
declined  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  and  asked  for  a  committee  of  conference, 
in  which  the  Senate  receded  from  its  amend- 
ment and  the  bill  went  to  the  President  for  his 
approval  in  the  closing  moments  of  the  session. 

Congress  was  to  adjourn  at  noon  on  the  Fourth 
of  July ;  the  President  was  in  his  room  at  the 
Capitol  signing  bills,  which  were  laid  before  him 
as  they  were  brought  from  the  two  Houses. 
When  this  important  bill  was  placed  before 
him  he  laid  it  aside  and  went  on  with  the  other 
work  of  the  moment.  Several  prominent  mem- 
bers entered  in  a  state  of  intense  anxiety  over 
the  fate  of  the  bill.    Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Bout- 


well,  while  their  nervo 

frained  from  any  comment    M  r.  '  .  who 

was  unabashed  in  any  mortal  presence,  roundly 
asked  the  President  if  he  intended  to  sign  the 
bill.1   The  President  replied  :  ■•  I  hif   bfl 
been  placed  before  mc  a  few  momenta  i. 
Congress  adjourns.    It  is  a  matter  of  too  m 
importance  to  be  swallowed  in  that  way,**  "  If 
it  is  vetoed,"  cried  Mr.  ( lhandler,  "  it  will  d 
age  us  fearfully  in  the  North-w<         i       im- 
portant point  is  that  one  prohibiting  slavery  in 
the  reconstructed  States."    Mr.  Lincoln  said: 
"That  is  the   point  on  which    I    doubt  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  act."    "it  is  no  more 
than  you  have  done  yourself,"  said  the  sena- 
tor. The  President  answered  :  "  1  conceive  that 
I  may  in  an  emergency  do  things  on  military 
grounds  which  cannot  be  done  constitution- 
ally by   Congress."     Mr.    Chandler,   expr 
ing  his  deep  chagrin,  went  out,  and  the  Pi 
dent,  addressing  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  were  seated  with  him,  said  :  "  I  do  not  see 
how  any  of  us  now  can  deny  and  contradict 
what  we  have  always  said,  that  Congress  has 
no  constitutional   power  over  slavery  in  the 
States."    Mr.  Fessenden  expressed  his  entire 
agreement  with  this  view. 

I  have  even  had  my  doubts  [he  said]  as  to  the 
constitutional  efficacy  of  your  own  decree  of  eman- 
cipation, in  such  cases  where  it  has  not  been  car- 
ried into  effect  by  the  actual  advance  of  the  army. 

The  President  said : 

This  bill  and  the  position  of  these  gentlemen 
seem  to  me,  in  asserting  that  the  insurrectionary 
States  are  no  longer  in  the  Union,  to  make  the  fatal 
admission  that  States,  whenever  they  please,  may 
of  their  own  motion  dissolve  their  connection  with 
the  Union.  Now  we  cannot  survive  that  admission, 
I  am  convinced.  If  that  be  true,  I  am  not  President ; 
these  gentlemen  are  not  Congress.  I  have  labori- 
ously endeavored  to  avoid  that  question  ever  since 
it  first  began  to  be  mooted,  and  thus  to  avoid  con- 
fusion and  disturbance  in  our  own  councils.  It  was 
to  obviate  this  question  that  I  earnestly  favored  the 
movement  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
abolishing  slavery,  which  passed  the  Senate  and 
failed  in  the  House.  I  thought  it  much  better,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  restore  the  Union  without  the 
necessity  of  a  violent  quarrel  among  its  friends  as 
to  whether  certain  States  have  been  in  or  out  of  the 
Union  during  the  war — a  merely  metaphysical  ques- 
tion, and  one  unnecessary  to  be  forced  into  discussion. 

Although  every  member  of  the  Cabinet 
agreed  with  the  President,  when,  a  few  minutes 
later,  he  entered  his  carriage  to  go  home,  he 
foresaw  the  importance  of  the  step  he  had  re- 
solved to  take  and  its  possibly  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  himself.  When  some  one  said 
to  him  that  the  threats  made  by  the  extreme 
radicals  had  no  foundation,  and  that  people 
1  J.  H.,  Diary. 
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would  not  bolt  their  ticket  on  a  question  of 
metaphysics,  he  answered:  -  If  they  choose  to 
make  a  point  upon  this,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
they  can  do  harm.  They  have  never  been 
friendly  to  me.  At  all  events,  I  must  keep  some 
consciousness  oi  being  somewhere  near  right. 
I  must  keep  some  standard  or  principle  fixed 
within  myself." 

After  the  fullest  deliberation  the  President 
remained  by  his  first  impression  that  the  bill 
was  too  rigid  and  too  restrictive  in  its  provisions 
to  accomplish  the  work  desired.  He  had  all 
his  life  hated  formulas  in  government,  and  he 
believed  that  the  will  of  an  intelligent  people, 
acting  freely  under  democratic  institutions, 
could  best  give  shape  to  the  special  machinery 
under  which  it  was  to  be  governed  ;  and,  in  the 
wide  variety  of  circumstances  and  conditions 
prevailing  throughout  the  South,  he  held  it 
unwise  for  either  Congress  or  himself  to  pre- 
scribe any  fixed  and  formal  method  by  which 
the  several  States  should  resume  their  practical 
legal  relations  with  the  Union.  Thinking  in 
this  way,  and  feeling  himself  unable  to  accept 
the  bill  of  Congress  as  the  last  word  of  recon- 
struction, and  yet  unwilling  to  reject  whatever 
of  practical  good  might  be  accomplished  by 
it,  he  resolved,  a  few  days  after  Congress  had 
adjourned,  to  remit  the  matter  to  the  people 
themselves  and  to  allow  them  their  choice  of 
all  the  methods  proposed  of  returning  to  their 
allegiance.  He  issued,  on  the  8th  of  July,  a 
proclamation  giving  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  Con- 
gress, reciting  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  passed,  and  going  on  to  say : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  do  proclaim,  declare,  and  make 
known  that  while  I  am  —  as  I  was  in  December 
last,  when  by  proclamation  I  propounded  a  plan  of 
restoration  —  unprepared  by  a  formal  approval  of 
this  bill  to  be  inflexibly  committed  to  any  single 
plan  of  restoration,  and  while  I  am  also  unprepared 
to  declare  that  the  free  State  constitutions  and  gov- 
ernments, alreadyadopted  and  installed  in  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,  shall  be  set  aside  and  held  for  naught, 
thereby  repelling  and  discouraging  the  loyal  citizens 
who  have  set  up  the  same  as  to  further  effort,  or 
to  declare  a  constitutional  competency  in  Congress 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States,  but  am  at  the  same 
time  sincerely  hoping  and  expecting  that  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  abolishing  slavery  throughout 
the  nation  may  be  adopted,  nevertheless,  I  am  fully 
satisfied  wilh  the  system  for  restoration  contained 
in  the  bill  as  one  very  proper  for  the  loyal  people 
of  any  State  choosing  to  adopt  it  ;  and  that  I  am, 
and  at  all  times  shall  be,  prepared  to  give  the  execu- 
tive aid  and  assistance  to  any  such  peoph,  so  soon 
as  military  resistance  to  the  United  States  shall  have 
been  suppressed  in  any  such  State,  and  the  people 
thereof  shall  have  sufficiently  returned  to  their 
obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  cases  military  governors 
will  be  appointed,  with  directions  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  bill. 


The  refusal  of  the  President  to  sign  the  re- 
construction bill  caused  a  great  effervescence 
at  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  Mr.  Chase, 
who  had  resigned  from  the  Cabinet,  made  this 
entry  in  his  diary  : 

The  President  pocketed  the  great  bill  providing 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  rebel  States  as  loyal 
States.  He  did  not  venture  to  veto,  and  so  put  it  in 
his  pocket.  It  was  a  condemnation  of  his  amnesty 
proclamation  and  of  his  general  policy  of  recon- 
struction, rejecting  the  idea  of  possible  reconstruc- 
tion with  slavery,  which  neither  the  President  nor 
his  chief  advisers  have,  in  my  opinion,  abandoned. 

This  entry,  made  by  Mr.  Chase  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  anger,  places  the  basest  con- 
struction upon  the  President's  action;  but 
this  sentiment  was  shared  by  not  a  few  of 
those  who  claimed  the  title  of  extreme  radicals 
in  Congress.  Mr.  Sumner  reported  a  feeling 
of  intense  indignation  against  the  President. 
Two  days  later  the  ex-Secretary  gleefully  re- 
ported, on  the  authority  of  Senator  Pomeroy, 
that  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Lincoln,  which  had  been  much  exasperated 
by  the  pocketing  of  the  reconstruction  bill. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln,  disregarding  precedents, 
and  acting  on  his  lifelong  rule  of  taking  the 
people  into  his  confidence,  issued  his  proclama- 
tion of  the  8th  of  July,  it  was  received  by  each 
division  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  country  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  great  mass 
of  Republican  voters,  who  cared  little  for  the 
metaphysics  of  the  case,  accepted  his  procla- 
mation, as  they  had  accepted  that  issued  six 
months  before,  as  the  wisest  and  most  practi- 
cable method  of  handling  the  question;  but 
among  those  already  hostile  to  the  President, 
and  those  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom was  so  ardent  as  to  make  them  look  upon 
him  as  lukewarm,  the  exasperation  which  was 
already  excited  increased.  The  indignation 
of  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Wade  at  seeing  their 
work  of  the  last  session  thus  brought  to  noth- 
ing could  not  be  restrained.  Mr.  Davis  pre- 
pared, and  both  of  them  signed  and  published 
on  the  5th  of  August,  a  manifesto,  the  most 
vigorous  in  attack  that  was  ever  directed 
against  the  President  from  his  own  party  dur- 
ing his  term.  The  grim  beginning  of  this  docu- 
ment, which  is  addressed  "  To  the  Supporters 
of  the  Government,"  is  in  these  terms  : 

We  have  read  without  surprise,  but  not  without 
indignation,  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
8th  of  J  uly,  1864.  The  supporters  of  the  Administra- 
tion are  responsible  to  the  country  for  its  conduct; 
and  it  is  their  right  and  duty  tocheck  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Executive  on  the  authority  of  Congress, 
and  to  require  it  to  confine  itself  to  its  proper  sphere. 

The  paper  went  on  to  narrate  the  history  of 
the  reconstruction  bill,  and  to  claim  that  its 
treatment  indicated  a  persistent  though  un- 
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avowed  purpose  of  the  President  to  defeat  the 
will  of  the  people  by  the  Executive  perversion 
of  the  Constitution.  They  insinuated  that  only 
the  lowest  personal  motives  could  have  dic- 
tated this  action : 

The  President  [they  said],  by  preventing  this 
bill  from  becoming  a  law,  holds  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  rebel  States  at  the  dictation  of  his  personal 
ambition.  .  .  .  If  electors  for  President  be  allowed 
to  be  chosen  in  either  of  those  States,  a  sinister 
light  will  be  cast  on  the  motives  which  induced  the 
President  to  "  hold  for  naught"  the  will  of  Con- 
gress rather  than  his  governments  in  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas. 

They  ridiculed  the  President's  earnestly  ex- 
pressed hope  that  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment abolishing  slavery  might  be  adopted : 

We  curiously  inquire  on  what  his  expectation 
rests,  after  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  recent  session  and  in  the  face  of  the  political 
complexion  of  more  than  enough  of  the  States  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  its  adoption  within  any 
reasonable  time;  and  why  he  did  not  indulge  his 
sincere  hopes  with  so  large  an  installment  of  the 
blessing  as  his  approval  of  the  bill  would  have 
secured  ? 

When  we  consider  that  only  a  few  months 
elapsed  before  this  beneficent  amendment  was 
adopted,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  com- 
parative political  sagacity  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  critics.  The  fact  that  the  President  gave 
the  bill  of  Congress  his  approval  as  a  very 
proper  plan  for  the  loyal  people  of  any  States 
choosing  to  adopt  it  seemed  to  infuriate  the 
authors  of  the  bill :  they  say,  "  A  more  studied 
outrage  on  the  legislative  authority  of  the  people 
has  never  been  perpetrated."  At  the  close  of 
a  long  review  of  the  President's  proclamation, 
in  which  every  sentence  came  in  for  its  share 
of  censure  or  of  ridicule,  this  manifesto  con- 
cluded : 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  this  rash  and  fatal  act  of  the 
President — a  blow  at  the  friends  of  his  Administra- 
tion, at  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  at  the  princi- 
ples of  republican  government.  The  President  has 
greatly  presumed  on  the  forbearance  which  the 
supporters  of  his  Administration  have  so  long  prac- 
ticed, in  view  of  the  arduous  conflict  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  and  the  reckless  ferocityof  our  politi- 
cal opponents.  But  he  must  understand  that  our 
support  is  of  a  cause  and  not  of  a  man;  that  the 
authority  of  Congress  is  paramount  and  must  be  re- 
spected ;  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Union  men  of 
Congress  will  not  submit  to  be  impeached  by  him 
of  rash  and  unconstitutional  legislation  ;  and  if  he 
wishes  our  support  he  must  confine  himself  to  his 
executive  duties — toobey  and  to  execute,  not  make 
the  laws — to  suppress  by  arms  armed  rebellion, 
and  leave  political  reorganization  to  Congress.  If 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  fail  to  insist  on 
this  they  become  responsible  for  the  usurpations 
which  they  fail  to  rebuke,  and  are  justly  liable  to 
the   indignation  of  the  people  whose  rights  and 


security,  committe  1  to  theil  k  *ping,  they  H 

Let  them  consider  the  remedy  of  these  usurpations, 

and,  having  found  it,  fearlessly  execute  it. 


HORACE  GREELEY  S  PI 

Not  least  among  the  trouble  and  the  y< 
tions  of  the  summer  of  1864  was  the  constant 
criticism  of  sincere  Republicans  who  were  im- 
patient at  what  they  considered  the  slow  pi 
ressof  the  war,  and  irritated  at  the  deliberation 
with  which  Mr.  Lincoln  weighed  every  impor- 
tant act  before  decision.  Besides  this,  a  feel- 
ing of  discouragement  had  taken  possession  of 
some  of  the  more  excitable  spirits,  which  induced 
them  to  give  ready  hospitality  to  any  su_ 
tions  of  peace.  Foremost  among  these  wsa 
Horace  Greeley,  who  in  personal  interv: 
in  private  letters,  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
"  Tribune  "  repeatedly  placed  before  the  Presi- 
dent, with  that  vigor  of  expression  in  which 
he  was  unrivaled,  the  complaints  and  the  dis- 
contents of  a  considerable  body  of  devoted,  if 
not  altogether  reasonable,  Union  men.  The 
attitude  of  benevolent  criticism  which  he  was 
known  to  sustain  towards  the  Administration 
naturally  drew  around  him  a  certain  number 
of  adventurers  and  busybodies,  who  fluttered 
between  the  two  great  parties,  and  were  glad 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  prominent  men  on 
either  side  with  schemes  whose  only  real  ob- 
ject was  some  slight  gain  or  questionable  no- 
toriety for  themselves.  A  person  who  called 
himself"  William  Cornell  Jewett  of  Colorado" 
had  gained  some  sort  of  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Greeley  by  alleging  relations  with  eminent 
Northern  and  Southern  statesmen.  He  was 
one  of  those  newspaper  laughing-stocks  who 
come  gradually  to  be  known  and  talked  about. 
He  wrote  interminable  letters  of  advice  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  to  Jefferson  Davis,  which  were 
never  read  nor  answered,  but  which,  printed 
with  humorous  comment  in  the  "  New  York 
Herald,"  were  taken  seriously  by  the  undis- 
criminating,  and  even  quoted  and  discussed  in 
the  London  papers.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Greeley 
in  the  early  part  of  July  from  Niagara  Falls, 
and  appears  to  have  convinced  the  latter  that 
he  was  an  authorized  intermediary  from  the 
Confederate  authorities  to  make  propositions 
for  peace.  He  wrote  that  he  had  just  left 
George  N.  Sanders  of  Kentucky  on  the  Canada 
side. 

I  am  authorized  tostate  to  you  [he  continued],  for 
our  use  only,  not  the  public,  that  two  ambassa 
of  Davis  &  Co.  are  now  in  Canada   with    full  and 
complete  powers  for  a  peace,  and  Mr.  Sande:> 
quests  that  you  come  on  immediately  to  me  at  Cata- 
ract House  to  have  a  private  interview  :  or,  if 
will  send  the  President's  protection  for  him  and  two 
friends,  they  will  come  and  meet  you.     He  says  the 
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whole    matter    can  be  consummated  by  me,  you, 

them,  and  President  Lincoln. 

This  letter  was  followed  the  next  day  by  a 
telegram  saying  : 

Will  you  come  here?  Parties  have  full  power. 

Mr.  Greeley  was  greatly  impressed  by  this 
communication.  The  inherent  improbabilities 
o\  it  did  not  seem  to  strike  him,  though  the 
antecedents  of  Sanders  were  scarcely  more 
reputable  than  those  of  Jewett.  He  sent  the 
letter  and  the  telegram  to  the  President,  inclosed 
in  a  letter  of  his  own,  the  perfervid  vehemence  of 
which  shows  the  state  of  excitement  he  was 
laboring  under.  He  refers  to  his  correspond- 
ent as  "  our  irrepressible  friend  Colorado  Jew- 
ett." He  admits  some  doubt  as  to  the  "  full 
powers."  but  insists  upon  the  Confederate  de- 
sire for  peace. 

And  therefore  [he  says]  I  venture  to  remind  you 
that  our  bleeding,  bankrupt,  almost  dying  country 
also  longs  for  peace  ;  shudders  at  the  prospect  of 
fresh  conscriptions,  of  further  wholesale  devastations, 
and  of  new  rivers  of  human  blood.  And  a  wide- 
spread conviction  that  the  Government  and  its  promi- 
nent supporters  are  not  anxious  for  peace,  and  do 
not  improve  proffered  opportunities  to  achieve  it, 
is  doing  great  harm  now,  and  is  morally  certain,  un- 
less removed,  to  do  far  greater  in  the  approaching 
elections. 

He  then  rebukes  Mr.  Lincoln  for  not  having 
received  the  Stephens  embassy,  disapproves 
the  warlike  tone  of  the  Baltimore  platform, 
urges  the  President  to  make  overtures  for  peace 
in  time  to  affect  the  North  Carolina  elections, 
and  suggests  the  following  plan  of  adjustment: 
i.  The  Union  is  restored  and  declared  perpet- 
ual. 2.  Slavery  is  utterly  and  forever  abolished 
throughout  the  same.  3.  A  complete  amnesty 
for  all  political  offenses.  4.  Payment  of  $400,- 
000,000  to  the  slave  States  pro  rata  for  their 
slaves.  5.  The  slave  States  to  be  represented 
in  proportion  to  their  total  population.  6.  A 
National  convention  to  be  called  at  once. 

The  letter  closes  with  this  impassioned 
appeal : 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  you  do  not  realize  how  in- 
tently the  people  desire  any  peace  consistent  with 
the  national  integrity  and  honor,  and  how  joyously 
thy  would  hail  its  achievement  and  bless  its  au- 
thors. With  United  States  stocks  worth  but  forty 
cents  in  gold  per  dollar,  and  drafting  about  to 
commence  on  the  third  million  of  Union  soldiers, 
can  this  be  wondered  at?  I  do  not  say  that  a  just 
peace  is  now  attainable,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  so. 
But  I  do  say  that  a  frank  offer  by  you  to  the  insur- 
gents  of  terms  which  the  impartial  will  say  ought  to 
be  accepted  will,  at  the  worst,  prove  an  immense 
and  sorely  needed  advantage  to  the  national  cause ; 
it  may  save  us  from   a  Northern  insurrection. 

In  a  postscript  Mr.  Greeley  again  urges  the 
President  to  invite  "  those  at  Niagara  to  ex- 


hibit their  credentials  and   submit  their  ulti- 
matum." 

Mr.  Lincoln  determined  at  once  to  take 
action  upon  this  letter.  He  had  no  faith  in 
J  ewett's  story.  He  doubted  whether  the  em- 
bassy had  any  existence  except  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  Sanders  and  Jewett.  But  he  felt 
the  unreasonableness  and  injustice  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  letter,  while  he  did  not  doubt  his 
good  faith ;  and  he  resolved  to  convince  him 
at  least,  and  perhaps  others  of  his  way  of 
thinking,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
reproaches  they  were  casting  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment for  refusing  to  treat  with  the  rebels. 
That  there  might  be  no  opportunity  for  dis- 
pute in  relation  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  he 
arranged  that  the  witness  of  his  willingness  to 
listen  to  any  overtures  which  might  come 
from  the  South  should  be  Mr.  Greeley  him- 
self. He  answered  his  letter  at  once,  on  the 
9th  of  July,  saying  : 

If  you  can  find  any  person,  anywhere,  professing 
to  have  any  proposition  from  Jefferson  Davis,  in 
writing,  for  peace,  embracing  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  and  abandonment  of  slavery,  whatever  else 
it  embraces,  say  to  him  he  may  come  to  me  with 
you,  and  that  if  he  really  brings  such  proposition 
he  shall  at  the  least  have  safe  conduct  with  the 
paper  (and  without  publicity,  if  he  chooses)  to  the 
point  where  you  shall  have  met  with  him.  The 
same  if  there  be  two  or  more  persons. 

Mr.  Greeley  answered  this  letter  the  next 
day  in  evident  embarrassment.  The  President 
had  surprised  him  by  his  frank  and  prompt 
acquiescence  in  his  suggestions.  He  had  ac- 
cepted the  first  two  points  of  Mr.  Greeley's 
plan  of  adjustment  —  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery  —  as 
the  only  preliminary  conditions  of  negotiations 
upon  which  he  would  insist,  and  requested 
this  vehement  advocate  of  peace  to  bring  for- 
ward his  ambassadors.  Mr.  Greeley's  reply 
of  the  10th  seems  somewhat  lacking  both  in 
temper  and  in  candor.  He  thought  the  negotia- 
tors would  not  "open  their  budget"  to  him; 
repeated  his  reproaches  at  the  "rude  repulse  " 
of  Stephens ;  referred  again  to  the  importance 
of  doing  something  in  time  for  the  North 
Carolina  elections ;  and  said  at  least  he  would 
try  to  get  a  look  into  the  hand  of  the  men  at 
Niagara,  though  he  had  "  little  heart  for  it." 
But  on  the  13th  he  wrote  in  a  much  more 
positive  manner.    He  said  : 

I  have  now  information,  on  which  I  can  rely, 
that  two  persons,  duly  commissioned  and  empow- 
ered to  negotiate  for  peace,  are  at  this  moment  not 
far  from  Niagara  Falls  in  Canada,  and  are  desirous 
of  conferring  with  yourself,  or  with  such  persons 
as  you  mayappoint  and  empower  to  treat  with  them. 
Their  names  (only  given  in  confidence)  are  Hon. 
Clement  C.  Clay  of  Alabama,  and  Hon.  Jacob 
Thompson  of  Mississippi. 
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He  added  that  he  knew  nothing  and  had 
proposed  nothing  as  to  terms ;  that  it  seemed 
to  him  high  time  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
terminate  the  wholesale  slaughter.  He  hoped 
to  hear  that  the  President  had  concluded  to  act 
in  the  premises,  and  to  act  so  promptly  as  to 
do  some  good  in  the  North  Carolina  elections. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  which  was  writ- 
ten four  days  after  Mr.  Greeley  had  been  fully 
authorized  to  bring  to  Washington  any  one 
he  could  find  empowered  to  treat  for  peace,  and 
which  yet  was  based  on  the  assumption  of  the 
President's  unwillingness  to  do  the  very  thing 
he  had  already  done,  Mr.  Lincoln  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  a  correspondence  which  prom- 
ised to  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  by  sending 
an  aide-de-camp  to  New  York  to  arrange  in 
a  personal  interview  what  it  seemed  impossible 
to  conclude  by  mail.  On  the  15th  he  sent  Mr. 
Greeley  a  brief  telegram  expressing  his  disap- 
pointment, saying,  "  I  was  not  expecting  you 
to  send  me  a  letter,  but  to  bring  me  a  man  or 
men,"  and  announced  the  departure  of  a  mes- 
senger with  a  letter.  The  letter  was  of  the 
briefest.    It  merely  said  : 

Yours  of  the  13th  is  just  received,  and  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  you  have  not  already  reached  here  with 
those  commissioners,  if  they  would  consent  to  come, 
on  being  shown  my  letter  to  you  of  the  9th  inst. 
Show  that  and  this  to  them,  and  if  they  will  come 
on  the  terms  stated  in  former,  bring  them.  I  not  only 
intend  a  sincere  effort  for  peace,  but  I  intend  that 
you  shall  be  a  personal  witness  that  it  is  made. 

This  curt  and  peremptory  missive  was  deliv- 
ered to  Mr.  Greeley  by  Major  John  Hay  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  He  was  still  some- 
what reluctant  to  go ;  he  thought  some  one  not 
so  well  known  would  be  less  embarrassed  by 
public  curiosity;  but  said  finally  that  he  would 
start  at  once  if  he  could  be  given  a  safe  con- 
duct for  four  persons,  to  be  named  by  him. 
Major  Hay  communicated  this  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  received  the  required  order  in  reply. 
"  If  there  is  or  is  not  anything  in  the  affair," 
he  said,  "  I  wish  to  know  it  without  unneces- 
sary delay." 

The  safe  conduct  was  immediately  written 
and  given  to  Mr.  Greeley,  who  started  at  once 
for  Niagara.  It  provided  that  Clement  C.  Clay, 
Jacob  Thompson,  James  P.  Holcombe,  and 
Gecrge  N.  Sanders  should  have  safe  conduct 
to  Washington  in  company  with  Horace 
Greeley,  and  should  be  exempt  from  arrest  or 
annoyance  of  any  kind  from  any  officer  of  the 
United  States  during  their  journey.  Nothing 
was  said  by  Mr.  Greeley  or  by  Major  Hay  to 
the  effect  that  this  safe  conduct  modified  in 
any  respect  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
President's  letter  of  the  9th.  It  merely  carried 
into  effect  the  proposition  made  in  that  letter. 
On  arriving  at  Niagara,  Mr.  Greeley  placed 


himself  a1  once  in  the  bands  of  Jewett,  who 

was  waiting  to  receive  him,  arid  ent  by  him 
a  letter  addressed  to  Clay,  Thompson,  and 
Holcombe,  in  which  he  said: 

I  am   informed  that  you  are  duly  from 

Richmond  as  the  bearers  ot  proposil 
the  establishment  of  peace  ;  tl; 
Washington  in  the  fulfillment  of  yo  :  and 

that  you  further  desire  that  Mr.  Ge  idefS 

shall  accompany  you.    If  my  information  be  thus  far 
substantially  correct,  I  am  authorized  by  the  P 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  tender  you  his  safe 
duct  on   the  journey  proposed,  and  to  accompany 
you  at  the  earliest  time  that  will  be  agreeable  to  you. 

No  clearer  proof  can  be  given  than  is  af- 
forded in  this  letter  that  Mr.  Greeley  was  ab- 
solutely ignorant  of  all  the  essential  facts 
appertaining  to  the  negotiation  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  As  it  turned  out,  he  had  been 
misinformed  even  as  to  the  personnel  of  the 
embassy,  Jacob  Thompson  not  being,  and  not 
having  been,  in  company  with  the  others ;  none 
of  them  had  any  authority  to  act  in  the  ca- 
pacity attributed  to  them;  and,  worse  than  all 
this,  Mr.  Greeley  kept  out  of  view,  in  his  mis- 
sive thus  shot  at  a  venture,  the  very  conditions 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  imposed  in  his  letter 
of  the  9th  and  repeated  in  that  of  the  15th. 
Yet,  with  all  the  advantages  thus  afforded  them. 
Clay  and  Holcombe  felt  themselves  too  bare 
and  naked  of  credentials  to  accept  Mr.  Greeley's 
offer,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  answer 
that  they  had  not  been  accredited  from  Rich- 
mond, as  assumed  in  his  note.  They  made 
haste  to  say,  however,  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  their  Government,  and  could 
easily  get  credentials,  or  other  agents  could  be 
accredited  in  their  place,  if  they  could  be  sent 
to  Richmond  armed  with  "  the  circumstances 
disclosed  in  this  correspondence."  It  is  incom- 
prehensible that  a  man  of  Mr.  Greeley's  ex- 
perience should  not  have  recognized  at  once 
the  purport  of  this  proposal.  It  simply  meant 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  take  the  initiative  in 
suing  the  Richmond  authorities  for  peace,  on 
terms  to  be  proposed  by  them.  The  essential 
impossibility  of  these  terms  was  not  apparent 
to  Mr.  Greeley;  he  merely  saw  that  the  situ- 
ation was  somewhat  different  from  what  he  had 
expected,  and  therefore  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  letter,  promised  to  report  to  Wash- 
ington and  solicit  fresh  instructions,  and  then 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  substance  of 
what  Clay  and  Holcombe  had  written.  The 
President,  with  unwearied  patience,  drew  up  a 
final  paper,  which  he  sent  by  Major  Hay  to 
Niagara,  informing  Mr.  Greeley  by  telegraph 
that  it  was  on  the  way.  This  information  Mr. 
Greeley  at  once  sent  over  the  border,  with  mam- 
apologies  for  the  delay. 

Major  Hay  arrived  at  Niagara  on  the  : 
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of  July  with  a  paper  in  the  President's  own 
handwriting,  expressed  in  these  words : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  July  iS,  1864. 
To  wbom  it  may  concern;  Any  proposition 
which  embraces  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of 
slavery,  and  which  conies  by  and  with  an  authority 
that  can  control  the  armies  now  at  war  against  the 
United  Stales,  will  be  received  and  considered  by 
the  Executive  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  be  met  by  liberal  terms  on  other  substantial 
and  collateral  points,  and  the  bearer  or  bearers 
thereof  shall  have  safe  conduct  both  ways. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Greeley  had  already  begun  to  have 
some  impression  of  the  unfortunate  position  in 
which  he  had  placed  himself,  and  the  reading 
of  this  straightforward  document  still  further 
nettled  and  perplexed  him.  He  proposed  to 
bring  Jewett  into  conference ;  this  Major  Hay 
declined.  He  then  refused  to  cross  the  river 
to  Clifton  unless  Major  Hay  wrould  accom- 
pany him.  and  himself  deliver  the  paper  to  the 
Confederate  emissaries.  They  therefore  went 
together  and  met  Mr.  Holcombe  in  a  private 
room  of  the  Clifton  House  (Mr.  Clay  being 
absent  for  a  day),  and  handed  him  the  Presi- 
dent's letter.  After  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
tion they  separated,  Mr.  Greeley  returning  to 
New  York  and  Major  Hay  remaining  at 
Niagara  to  receive  any  answer  that  might  be 
given  to  the  letter.  Before  taking  the  train  Mr. 
Greeley  had  an  interview  with  Jewett,  unknown 
to  Major  Hay,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  au- 
thorized Jewett  to  continue  to  act  as  his  repre- 
sentative. Jewett  lost  no  time  in  acquainting 
the  emissaries  with  this  fact,  informing  them 
of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Greeley,  of  "  his  re- 
gret at  the  sad  termination  of  the  initiatory 
steps  taken  for  peace,  in  consequence  of  the 
change  made  by  the  President  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  convey  commissioners  to  Washington 
for  negotiations,  unconditionally,  and  that  Mr. 
Greeley  would  be  pleased  to  receive  their  an- 
swer "  through  him  (Jewett).  They  replied  to 
Jewett  with  mutual  compliments,  inclosing  a 
long  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley,  arraigning  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  alleged  breach  of  faith,  which 
Jewett  promptly  communicated  to  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  without  notice  to  Major 
Hay,  informing  him  afterwards  in  a  note  that 
he  did  this  by  way  of  revenging  the  slight  of 
the  preceding  day. 

In  giving  the  letter  of  the  rebel  emissaries 
to  the  press  instead  of  sending  it  to  its  proper 
destination,  Jewett  accomplished  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  written.  It  formed  a  not  in- 
effective document  in  a  heated  political  cam- 
paign. It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  at 
this  day,  whether  Mr.  Greeley  ever  communi- 


cated to  Jewett  or  Sanders,  and  whether  they, 
in  their  constant  Sittings  to  and  fro  over  the 
Suspension  Bridge,  ever  made  known  to  Clay 
and  Holcombe  the  conditions  of  negotiation 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  letters  of  the 
9th  and  15th  of  July.  At  all  events  they  pre- 
tended to  be  ignorant  of  any  such  conditions, 
and  assumed  that  the  President  had  sent  Mr. 
Greeley  to  invite  them  to  Washington  without 
credentials  and  without  conditions,  to  convey 
to  Richmond  his  overtures  of  peace.  They 
did  not  say  with  any  certainty  that  even  in 
that  event  his  overtures  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted, but  expressed  the  hope  that  in  case  the 
war  must  continue  there  might  "  have  been  in- 
fused into  its  conduct  something  more  of  the 
spirit  which  softens  and  partially  redeems  its 
brutalities."  They  then  went  on  to  accuse  the 
President  of  a  "  sudden  and  entire  change  of 
views,"  of  a  "rude  withdrawal  of  a  courteous 
overture,"  of  "  fresh  blasts  of  war  to  the  bitter 
end";  attributing  this  supposed  change  to 
some  "  mysteries  of  his  cabinet "  or  some 
"  caprice  of  his  imperial  will."  They  plainly 
intimated  that  while  the  South  desired  peace, 
it  would  not  accept  any  arrangement  which 
bartered  away  its  self-government ;  and  in  con- 
clusion they  called  upon  their  fellow- Confed- 
erates to  strip  from  their  "  eyes  the  last  film  of 
delusion  "  that  peace  is  possible,  and  "  if  there 
were  any  patriots  or  Christians  "  in  the  North, 
they  implored  them  "  to  recall  the  abused 
authority  and  vindicate  the  outraged  civiliza- 
tion of  their  country." 

Even  this  impudent  and  uncandid  manifesto 
did  not  convince  Mr.  Greeley  that  he  had 
committed  an  error.  On  the  contrary,  he 
adopted  the  point  of  view  of  the  rebel  emissa- 
ries, and  contended  after  his  return  to  New 
York  that  he  regarded  the  safe  conduct  given 
him  on  the  16th  of  July  as  a  waiver  by  the 
President  of  all  the  conditions  of  his  former 
letters.  Being  attacked  by  his  colleagues  of 
the  press  for  his  action  at  Niagara,  he  could 
only  defend  himself  by  implied  censure  of  the 
President,  and  the  discussion  grew  so  warm 
that  both  he  and  his  assailants  at  last  joined 
in  a  request  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  permit  the  pub- 
lication of  the  correspondence  between  them. 
This  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  vindicate  his  own  proceeding.  But 
he  rarely  looked  at  such  matters  from  the 
point  of  view  of  personal  advantage,  and  he 
feared  that  the  passionate,  almost  despairing 
appeals  of  the  most  prominent  Republican 
editor  in  the  North  for  peace  at  any  cost 
would  deepen  the  gloom  in  the  public  mind 
and  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  Union 
cause.  He  therefore  proposed  to  Mr.  Greeley, 
in  case  the  correspondence  should  be  pub- 
lished, to  omit  some  of  the  most  vehement 
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phrases  of  his  letters  and  those  in  which  he 
advocated  peace  negotiations  solely  for  politi- 
cal effect;  at  the  same  time  he  invited  him  to 
come  to  Washington  and  talk  with  him  freely. 
Mr.  Greeley,  writing  on  the  8th  of  August, 
accepted  both  suggestions  in  principle,  but  he 
querulously  declined  going  to  Washington  at 
that  time,  on  the  ground  that  the  President 
was  surrounded  by  his  "  bitterest  personal  ene- 
mies," and  that  his  going  would  only  result  in 
further  mischief,  as  at  Niagara.  "  I  will  gladly 
go,"  he  continued,  "  whenever  I  feel  a  hope 
that  their  influence  has  waned."  Then,  unable 
to  restrain  himself,  he  broke  out  in  new  and 
severe  reproaches  against  the  President  for 
not  having  received  Mr.  Stephens,  for  not 
having  sent  a  deputation  to  Richmond  to  ask 
for  peace  after  Vicksburg,  for  not  having  taken 
the  Democrats  in  Congress  at  their  word,  and 
sent  "  three  of  the  biggest  of  them  as  commis- 
sioners to  see  what  kind  of  a  peace  they  could 
get."  He  referred  once  more  to  Niagara,  and 
said  magnanimously,  "  Let  the  past  go  " ;  but 
added  the  stern  admonition,  "  Do  not  let  this 
month  pass  without  an  earnest  effort  for  peace." 
He  held  out  a  hope  that  if  the  President  would 
turn  from  the  error  of  his  ways  he  would  still 
help  him  make  peace;  but  for  the  time  being, 
"  knowing  who  are  nearest  you,"  he  gave  him 
up.  The  only  meaning  this  can  have  is  simply, 
Dismiss  Seward  from  your  Cabinet  and  do  as  I 
tell  you,  and  then  perhaps  I  can  save  your 
Administration. 

The  next  day,  having  received  another  tele- 
gram from  the  President,  who,  regardless  of 
his  own  dignity,  was  still  endeavoring  to  con- 
ciliate and  convince  him,  Mr.  Greeley  wrote 
another  letter,  which  we  shall  give  more  fully 
than  the  rest,  to  show  in  what  a  dangerous 
frame  of  mind  was  the  editor  of  the  most  im- 
portant organ  of  public  opinion  in  the  North. 
He  begins  by  refusing  to  telegraph,  "  since  I 
learned  by  sad  experience  at  Niagara  that  my 
dispatches  go  to  the  War  Department  before 
reaching  you." 

I  fear  that  my  chance  for  usefulness  has  passed. 
I  know  that  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  American 
people,  North  and  South,  are  anxious  for  peace  — 
peace  on  almost  any  terms  —  and  utterly  sick  of 
human  slaughter  and  devastation.  I  know  that,  to 
the  general  eye,  it  now  seems  that  the  rebels  are 
anxious  to  negotiate  and  that  we  refuse  their  ad- 
vances. I  know  that  if  this  impression  be  not 
removed  we  shall  be  beaten  out  of  sight  next  No- 
vember. I  firmly  believe  that,  were  the  election  to 
take  place  to-morrow,  the  Democratic  majority  in 
this  State  and  Pennsylvania  would  amount  to 
100,000,  and  that  we  should  lose  Connecticut  also. 
Now  if  the  rebellion  can  be  crushed  before  Novem- 
ber it  will  do  to  go  on  ;  if  not,  we  are  rushing  to 
certain  ruin. 

What,  then,  can  I  do  in  Washington  ?  Your  trusted 
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advisers  nearly  all  think  I  ought  to  go  to  Fort  La- 
fayette for  what  I  have  done  already.  Seward 
wanted  me  sent  there  lor  my  brief  conference  with 
M.  Mercier.  The  cry  has  steadily  been,  No 

armistice!    No  negotiation  !    No  mediate 

ing  but  surrender  at  discretion  !    I  never  heard  of 

such   fatuity  before.    There   is    nothing   like   it  in 

history.   It  must  result  in  disaster,  or  all 

is  delusive. 

Now  I  do  not  know  that  a  tolerable  peace  could 
be  had,  but  I  believe  it  might  have  been  last  month  ; 
and,  at  all  events,  I  know  that  an  honest,  sincere 
effort  for  it  would  have  done  us  immense  g 
And  I  think  no  Government  fighting  a  rebellion 
should  ever  close  its  ears  to  any  proposition  the 
rebels  may  make. 

I  beg  you,  implore  you,  to  inaugurate  or  invite 
proposals  for  peace  forthwith.  And  in  case  peace 
cannot  now  be  made  consent  to  an  armistice  for 
one  year,  each  party  to  retain  unmolested  all  it  now 
holds,  but  the  rebel  ports  to  be  opened.  Meantime 
let  a  national  convention  be  held,  and  there  will 
surely  be  no  more  war  at  all  events. 


In  a  letter  of  the  nth  of  August,  Mr. 
Greeley  closed  this  extraordinary  correspond- 
ence by  insisting  that  if  his  letters  were  pub- 
lished they  should  be  printed  entire.  This  was 
accepted  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  veto  upon  their 
publication.  He  could  not  afford,  for  the  sake 
of  vindicating  his  own  action,  to  reveal  to 
the  country  the  despondency  —  one  might  al- 
most say  the  desperation  —  of  one  so  promi- 
nent in  Republican  councils  as  the  editor  of 
the  "  Tribune."  The  spectacle  of  this  veteran 
journalist,  who  was  justly  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ing controversial  writer  on  the  antislavery  side, 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  peace,  and 
frantically  denouncing  the  Government  for 
refusing  to  surrender  the  contest,  would  have 
been,  in  its  effect  upon  public  opinion,  a  dis- 
aster equal  to  the  loss  of  a  great  battle.  The 
President  had  a  sincere  regard  for  Mr.  Greeley 
also,  and  was  unwilling  to  injure  him  and  his 
great  capacities  for  usefulness  by  publishing 
these  ill-considered  and  discouraging  utter- 
ances. His  magnanimity  was  hardly  appreci- 
ated. Mr.  Greeley,  in  this  letter  of  the  1 1  th 
of  August,  and  afterwards,  insisted  that  the 
President  had  in  his  letter  and  his  dispatch  of 
the  15th  of  July  changed  his  ground  from  that 
held  in  his  letter  of  the  9th,  which  ground,  he 
asserted,  was  again  shifted  in  his  paper  -  To 
whom  it  may  concern."  This  was  of  course 
wholly  without  foundation.  The  letter  of 
the  9th  authorized  Mr.  Greeley  to  bring  to 
Washington  any  one  "  professing  to  have  any 
proposition  from  Jefferson  Davis,  in  writing. 
for  peace,  embracing  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  and  abandonment  of  slavery "  :  the 
letter  of  the  15th  repeats  the  offer  contained  in 
that  of  the  9th,  saying,  "  Show  that  and  this 
to  them,  and  if  they  will  come  on  the   terms 
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stated  in  former,  bring  them."  The  next  day 
Major  Hay  gave  Mr.  Greeley  a  formal  safe 
conduct  for  himself  and  party,  and  neither 
o\~  them  thought  of  it  as  nullifying  the  Presi- 
dent's letters.  Indeed,  Mr.  Greeley's  sole  pre- 
posterous justification  for  his  claim  that  his 
safe  conduct  superseded  the  President's  in- 
structions was  that  Major  Hay  did  not  say  that 
it  did  not. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lincoln  that, 
seeing  the  temper  in  which  Mr.  Greeley  re- 
garded the  transaction,  he  dropped  the  matter 
and  submitted  in  silence  to  the  misrepresenta- 
tions to  which  he  was  subjected  by  reason  of 
it.  The  correspondence  preceding  the  Niagara 
conference  was  not  published  until  after  the 
President's  death;  that  subsequent  to  it  sees 
the  light  for  the  first  time  in  these  pages.  The 
public,  having  nothing  of  the  record  except  the 
impudent  manifesto  of  Clay  andHolcombe,  the 
foolish  chatter  of  Jewett,  and  such  half-state- 
ments as  Mr.  Greeley  chose  to  make  in  answer 
to  the  assaults  of  his  confreres  of  the  press, 
judged  Mr.  Lincoln  unjustly.    Some  thought 


he  erred  in  giving  any  hearing  to  the  rebels ; 
some  criticized  his  choice  of  a  commissioner; 
and  the  opposition  naturally  made  the  most 
of  his  conditions  of  negotiation,  and  accused 
him  of  embarking  in  a  war  of  extermination  in 
the  interest  of  the  negro.1  So  that  this  well- 
meant  effort  of  the  President  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  possibilities  of  peace  through  negoti- 
ation, or,  failing  that,  to  convince  the  represen- 
tative of  a  large  body  of  Republicans  of  his 
willingness  to  do  all  he  could  in  that  direction, 
resulted  only  in  putting  a  keener  edge  upon 
the  criticisms  of  his  supporters,  and  in  arming 
his  adversaries  with  a  weapon  which  they  used, 
after  their  manner,  among  the  rebels  of  the 
border  States  and  their  sympathizers  in  the 
North.  Nevertheless,  surveying  the  whole 
transaction  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  act  of  his  in  re- 
lation to  it  was  lacking  in  wisdom,  or  how  it 
could  have  been  changed  for  the  better.  Cer- 
tainly every  step  of  the  proceeding  was  marked 
with  his  usual  unselfish  sincerity  and  magna- 
nimity to  friend  and  to  foe. 


MONG 
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students  in  a  univer- 
sity town  there  will 
always  be  two  or 
three  in  whom  science 
and  poetry  hold  each 
other  at  a  deadlock. 
The  headquarters  for 
these  few  was,  in  my 
time,  the  delightful  room  of 
Edward  Tenniman  on  the 
spot  where  the  new  Law 
School  now  stands.  He  himself  was  the  high 
priest  of  this  double  altar,  the  professor  of 
these  incompatible  elective  studies.  The  room 
was  in  an  old  colonial  house  of  the  humbler 
description,  the  ceiling  wras  low  with  a  cross- 
timber,  the  walls  were  wainscoted,  and  there 
was  a  large,  open  fireplace.  The  arrangements 
of  the  room  followed  half  unconsciously  the 
double  bent  of  the  owner's  mind.  All  one  side 
was  devoted  to  serve  botanical  science:  tin 
s,  specimens,  herbaria,  microscopes,  and  a 
5  filled  with  Latin  and  German  botanical 
works.  The  middle  of  the  room  was,  as  it 
were,  transitional :  there  was  a  desk  with  an 

1  On  the  morning  that  the  letter  of  the  rebel  emissa- 
ries was  printed  Major  Hay,  returning  to  Washington, 
heard  this  colloquy  between  two  draymen  on  a  Jersey 
City  ferry-boat :  "  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  "  "  No; 
what  is  it  ?  "  "  Old  Abe  and  Jeff.  Davis  have  been  try- 
ing to  make  peace."  "  How  did  they  make  out?  "  "Old 


^Eschylus  forever  open,  and  a  great  copy  of 
Liddell  and  Scott's  lexicon,  then  a  novelty. 
On  the  other  side  one  passed  into  high  philos- 
ophy and  dreamland:  a  portrait  of  Coleridge, 
his  framed  autograph,  a  picture  of  his  study, 
and  a  whole  library  of  mystical  philosophy, 
including,  I  remember,  the  folio  edition  of 
Jacob  Behmen  in  five  volumes,  over  whose 
symbolic  plates  we  used  to  pore.  With  what 
delight  after  a  rather  stiff  lesson  in  botany  — 
for  he  took  a  few  of  us  as  private  pupils — did 
we  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  when 
Tenniman  would  unfold  for  us  Behmen's 
"Aurora,  or  Day-Spring,"  and,  better  yet, 
the  "  Signatura  Rerum,  or  the  signature  of 
all  things,  showing  the  Sign  and  Signification 
of  the  several  Forms  and  Shapes  in  the  Cre- 
ation ;  and  what  the  Beginning,  Ruin,  and 
Cure  of  every  Thing  is,  it  proceeds  out  of 
Eternity  into  Time,  and  again  out  of  time  into 
Eternity,  and  comprehends  all  Mysteries.  Writ- 
ten in  High  Dutch,  1622,  by  Jacob  Behmen, 
alias  Teutonicus  Phylosophus."  No  doubt 
this  side  of  the  room  was  very  unscientific,  in 
the  modern  sense,  but  it  was  certainly  refresh- 
ing after  an  hour  or  two  at  the  microscope.    It 

Abe,  he  says,  '  Let  the  niggers  go  free,  and  we  '11  stop 
fighting.'  Jeff.,  he  says,  '  I  '11  let  them  be  free  that  's 
free  now,  and  the  rest  stay  as  they  are.'  Old  Abe,  he 
says, '  No,  they  got  to  be  all  free  ' ;  and  so  they  broke  up 
on  that. "  These  draymen  were  not  the  only  citizens  who 
gave  this  brief  and  dramatic  form  to  the  negotiations. 
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diers;  but  at  some  of  the  irksome  tasks,  like 
standing  sentry,  they  do  not  come  out  strong. 
They  are  not  often  used  for  that  purpose,  how- 
ever, it  being  found  that  Indians  do  not  ap- 
preciate military  forms  and  ceremonies. 


Fe    Railroad.    In  the    far   distance   the  train 
came  rushing  up  the  track,  and  as  it  BtOj 

I  boarded  it   As  I  settled  bock  in  the 

cushions  of  the  sleeping-car  I  looked  ;•- 

dirty  clothes  and  did  not  blame  the  negro  por 


Having  seen  all  that  I  desired,  I   procured    ter  for  regarding  me  with   the  haughty  spirit 
passage  in  the  stage  to  a  station  on  the  Santa    of  his  class. 

Frederic  Remin  i>>n. 


SOMETHING    WRONG. 


OLD,  old  Earth  !  what  have  you  to  do 
With  a  June  in  your  heart  ever  fresh  and  new  ? 
The  poets  sing,  as  of  very  truth, 
That  June  dwells  alone  in  the  heart  of  youth, 
And  here  you  are  in  your  eons,  Earth, 
With  as  sweet  a  June  as  you  had  at  birth. 

And  God !  He  is  ages  and  ages  older! 

And  the  love  of  age  is  paler,  colder  — 

The  poets  sing,  as  of  very  truth  — 

Than  the  love  that  springs  in  the  heart  of  youth ; 

So  he  cannot  love,  if  the  songs  run  true, 

As  he  did  when  he  shaped  and  fashioned  you, 

Yet  here  you  are,  with  your  June  as  fair 

As  the  first  that  gladdened  our  parent  pair ! 

Ah !  there  's  something  wrong  with  the  poets'  song, 
Or  the  hearts  that  to  God  and  his  earth  belong. 


Julia  G.  Skin  lie, 


ACROSS    THE    FIELDS    TO    ANNE. 

From  Stratford-on-Avon  a  lane  runs  westward  through  the  fields  a  mile  to  the  little  village  of  Shottery, 
in  which  is  the  cottage  of  Anne  Hathaway,  Shakspere's  sweetheart  and  wife. 


HOW  often  in  the  summer- tide, 
His  graver  business  set  aside, 
Has  stripling  Will,  the  thoughtful-eyed, 
As  to  the  pipe  of  Pan 
Stepped  blithesomely  with  lover's  pride 
Across  the  fields  to  Anne ! 

It  must  have  been  a  merry  mile, 
This  summer  stroll  by  hedge  and  stile, 
With  sweet  foreknowledge  all  the  while 
How  sure  the  pathway  ran 
To  dear  delights  of  kiss  and  smile, 
Across  the  fields  to  Anne. 

The  silly  sheep  that  graze  to-day, 

I  wot,  they  let  him  go  his  way, 

Nor  once  looked  up,  as  who  should  say 

"  It  is  a  seemly  man." 

For  many  lads  went  wooing  aye 

Across  the  fields  to  Anne. 


The  oaks,  they  have  a  wiser  look  ; 
Mayhap  they  whispered  to  the  brook : 
"  The  world  by  him  shall  yet  be  shook, 
It  is  in  nature's  plan  ; 
Though  now  he  fleets  like  any  rook 
Across  the  fields  to  Anne." 


And  I  am  sure,  that  on  some  hour 
Coquetting  soft  'twixt  sun  and  shower. 
He  stooped  and  broke  a  daisy-ilower 
With  heart  of  tiny  span. 
And  bore  it  as  a  lover's  dower 
Across  the  fields  to  Anne. 

While  from  her  cottage  garden-bed 
She  plucked  a  jasmine's  goodlihede, 
To  scent  his  jerkin's  brown  instead  : 
Now  since  that  love  began. 
What  luckier  swain  than  he  who  sped 
Across  the  fields  to  Anne  ? 


The  winding  path  whereon  I  pace, 

The  hedgerows  green,  the  summer's  grace. 

Are  still  before  me  face  to  face  ; 

Methinks  I  almost  can 

Turn  poet  and  join  the  singing  race 

Across  the  fields  to  Anne  ! 
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THE     CHICAGO     SURRENDER  — CONSPIRACIES    IN    THE     NORTH 
LINCOLN    AND    THE     CHURCHES. 

BY    JOHN    G.    NICOLAY    AND    JOHN    HAY,    PRIVATE    SECRETARIES    TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 


to  attacks  upon  the  Administration ;  and  the 
political  fusillade  continued  with  great  energy 
through  the  summer  months.  The  Republic- 
ans were  everywhere  on  the  defensive,  having 
no  objective  point  of  attack  in  the  opposite 
lines.  The  rebel  emissaries  in  Canada,  being 
in  thorough  concert  with  the  leading  peace 
men  of  the  North,  redoubled  their  efforts  to 
disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  and  not  with- 
out success.    Mr.  Davis  says  of  this  period : 

Political  developments  at  the  North  favored  the 
adoption  of  some  action  that  might  influence  pop- 
ular sentiment  in  the  hostile  section.  The  aspect 
of  the  peace  party  was  quite  encouraging,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  real  issue  to  be  decided  in  the  Pres- 
idential election  in  that  year  was  the  continuance 
or  cessation  of  the  war.2 

There  is  a  remarkable  concurrence  between 
this  view  of  Mr.  Davis  and  that  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln in  a  letter  to  a  friend  which  we  have 
quoted  in  another  place.  Referring  to  the 
emissaries  at  Niagara  Falls  and  their  interest 
in  the  Chicago  convention,  and  also  to  the 
expressions  used  by  the  Confederate  author- 
ities in  their  conversation  with  Jaquess,  Mr. 
Lincoln  said,  "  The  Presidential  contest  is 
between  a  Union  and  a  Disunion  candidate, 
disunion  certainly  following  the  success  of  the 
latter!"3 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  rebel  commission  in  Canada,  claims 
that  the  results  of  the  Niagara  Falls  confer- 
ence were  the  source  of  such  encouragement  to 
the  peace  party  as  to  lead  them  to  give  up 
their  half- formed  project  of  insurrection  in  the 
North-west  in  the  hope  of  defeating  Lincoln 
at  the  polls.  In  the  midst  of  these  discourag- 
ing circumstances  the  manifesto  of  Wade  and 
Davis  came  to  add  its  depressing  influence  to 
the  general  gloom.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if 
this  action  of  two  of  the  most  prominent  Re- 
publicans in  either  house  of  Congress  would 
result  in  a  serious  defection  from  the  Repub- 
lican party,  though  in  the  end  the  effect  of  the 
demonstration  proved  inconsiderable. 

General  McClellan  had  before  this  time 
become  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  North.    It  is  true  he  was 

2  Davis,  "  Rise  and  fall  of  the  Confederate  States,"         3  Lincoln  to  Wakeman,  July  25,  1864.    Unpublished 
Vol.  II.,  p.   611.  MS. 

1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886.     All  rights  reserved. 
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■  HE  Democratic  managers 
had  called  the  National 
Convention  of  their  party  to 
meet  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1S64,  but  after  the  nomination 
of  Fremont  at  Cleveland  and 
of  Lincoln  at  Baltimore  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  postpone  it  to  a  later  date,  in  the  hope  that 
something  in  the  chapter  of  accidents  might 
arise  to  the  advantage  of  the  opposition.  It 
appeared  for  awhile  as  if  this  manoeuvre  were 
to  be  successful.  As  a  vessel  showrs  its  finest 
sailing  qualities  against  a  head  wind,  so  the 
best  political  work  is  always  done  in  the  face 
of  severe  opposition;  and  as  the  Republican 
party  had  as  yet  no  enemy  before  it,  the  canvass, 
during  its  first  months,  seemed  stricken  with 
languor  and  apathy.  The  military  situation 
was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  terrible  fighting 
in  the  Wilderness,  succeeded  by  Grant's  flank 
movement  to  the  left,  and  the  culmination 
of  the  campaign  in  the  horrible  slaughter  at 
Cold  Harbor,  had  profoundly  shocked  and 
depressed  the  country.  The  movement  upon 
Petersburg,  so  far  without  decisive  results,  had 
contributed  little  of  hope  or  encouragement; 
the  campaign  of  Sherman  in  Georgia  gave  as 
yet  no  positive  assurance  of  the  brilliant  result 
it  afterwards  attained ;  the  Confederate  raid 
into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  in  July,  was 
the  cause  of  great  annoyance  and  exasperation. 
This  untoward  state  of  things  in  the  field  of 
military  operations  found  its  exact  counterpart 
in  the  political  campaign.  Several  circum- 
stances contributed  to  divide  and  discourage 
the  Administration  party.  The  resignation  of 
Mr.  Chase,  on  the  last  day  of  June,  had  seemed, 
to  not  a  few  leading  Republicans  at  the  North, 
as  a  presage  of  disintegration  in  the  Govern- 
ment ;  Mr.  Greeley's  mission  to  Niagara  Falls, 
in  spite  of  the  wise  and  resolute  attitude  taken 
by  the  President  in  relation  to  peace  negotia- 
tions, had  unsettled  and  troubled  the  minds 
of  many.  The  Democratic  party,  not  having 
as  yet  appointed  a  candidate  nor  formulated 
a  platform,  were  free  to  devote  all  their  leisure 
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not  the  favorite  candidate  of  the  Democracy 
in  most  of  the  Western  States,  but  in  the  pow- 
erful States  of  the  seaboard,  and  especially  in 
the  large  cities,  he  was  the  only  person  indi- 
cated by  popular  consent  among  the  opposi- 
tion as  the  antagonist  of  Lincoln  in  the  Presi- 
dential canvass.  His  attitude  was  therefore 
a  matter  of  grave  preoccupation,  not  only  to 
most  of  the  leading  Republicans,  but  even  to 
the  President  himself.  There  have  been,  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  many  conflicting  stories  in 
regard  to  the  overtures  made  to  him  during 
this  summer;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
they  were  all  the  voluntary  acts  of  over-anx- 
ious friends  of  the  President,  and  made  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent.  As  early  as  the 
month  of  June,  1863,  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Union  cause  if  General 
McClellan  would  take  a  prominent  part  in  a 
great  war  meeting  to  be  held  in  New  York. 
With  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent he  approached  the  general  with  this  pur- 
pose ;  he  even  suggested  to  him  that  the  result 
might  be  the  organization  of  a  movement  to 
make  him  the  Union  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. We  learn  from  Mr.  Weed  that  General 
McClellan  at  first  gave  a  favorable  hearing  to 
the  proposition,  but  at  the  last  moment  with- 
drew his  consent  to  preside  at  the  meeting  in 
a  letter  in  which  he  said :  "  I  am  clear  in  the 
conviction  that  the  policy  governing  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  should  be  one  looking  not 
only  to  military  success,  but  also  to  ultimate 
reunion,  and  that  it  should  consequently  be 
such  as  to  preserve  the  rights  of  all  Union- 
loving  citizens,  wherever  they  may  be,  as  far 
as  compatible  with  military  necessity."  1  The 
chance  of  identifying  himself  with  the  Union 
party  thus  passed  away ;  later  in  the  season  he 
came  out  in  favor  of  the  candidates  of  the  peace 
faction  in  Pennsylvania. 

An  attempt  made  in  July,  1864,  by  Mr. 
Francis  P.  Blair,  the  elder,  to  induce  McClel- 
lan to  withdraw  from  the  canvass  caused  a 
great  deal  of  gossip  at  the  time,  and  led  to  such 
misstatements  and  exaggerations  that  Mr.  Blair 
afterwards  published  a  full  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  his  action.2  This  venerable  gentleman, 
sharing  in  the  apprehension  entertained  by 
many  as  to  the  divisions  and  consequent  weak- 
ness of  the  Union  party,  went  to  New  York 
in  the  latter  part  of  July  "  to  make  an  effort  at 
conciliation."  "  I  went  on  this  errand,"  said 
Mr.  Blair,  "  without  consulting  the  President, 
without  giving  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
slightest  intimation  of  my  object,  and,  of  course, 
without  his  authority.  I  apprised  no  one  but 
my  son."    He  first   called  upon  the  leading 

1  T.  W.  Barnes,  "The  Life  of  Thurlow  Weed,"  Vol. 
II.,  p.  429. 


editors  of  the  city.    Mr.  Bryant,  though  dis- 
contented with  the  Administration,  co 
Mr.  Lincoln,  with  all  hi;  abatements,  the 
man  who  could  be  relied  upon  for  the  defense 

of  the  Union.    Mr.  Greeley  assured   Mr.  Blair 
that  "  his  best  efforts  would  not  be  wanti: 
secure  the  peace  of  the  country  through   the 
reelection  of  the  President";  Mr.  Bennett  of 

the  "  Herald  "  gave  his  ultimatum  in  a  "  raucle 
Scotch  accent  "  —  "Tell  him  to  restore  McClel- 
lan to  the  army  and  he  will  carry  the  election 
by  default."  Through  Mr.  S.  L.  M.  Barlow, 
Mr.  Blair  had  a  long  and  intimate  < 
tion  with  General  McGlellan.  He  began  by 
stating  distinctly  to  him  that  he  had  not  come 
from  Mr.  Lincoln;  that  he  had  no  authority 
or  even  consent  from  him  to  make  representa- 
tions or  overtures  of  any  sort.  He  then  urged 
him,  with  the  privilege  of  age  and  long  friend- 
ship, to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Chicago 
convention,  saying  that  if  he  accepted  their 
nomination  he  would  be  defeated.  He  pictured 
to  him  the  dismal  fate  that  awaits  defeated  can- 
didates; he  urged  him  to  make  himself  the 
inspiring  center  and  representative  of  the  loyal 
Democrats  of  the  North  by  writing  a  letter  to 
Lincoln  asking  to  be  restored  to  service  in  the 
army,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  did 
not  seek  it  with  a  view  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  Presidential  nomination.  "  In  case  the 
President  should  refuse  this  request,"  said  Mr. 
Blair,  "  he  would  then  be  responsible  for  the 
consequences."  General  McClellan  received 
this  well-meant  advice  in  his  customary  manner. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  Mr.  Blair's  opening  statement 
that  this  overture  was  without  the  approval 
or  privity  of  the  President.  It  no  doubt  seemed 
to  him  a  political  trick  to  induce  him  to  de- 
cline the  nomination  of  which  he  was  already 
certain.  He  listened  with  his  habitual  courtesy 
and  answered  with  his  habitual  indecision.  He 
disclaimed  any  desire  for  the  Presidential  can- 
didacy; he  thanked  Mr.  Blair  for  his  friendly 
suggestions ;  he  said  he  would  give  them  deep 
consideration ;  that  he  was  called  to  the  coun- 
try to  see  a  sick  child  and  regretted  that  he 
could  not  talk  with  him  again.  Mr.  Blair 
came  back  from  his  useless  mission  and  re- 
peated to  Mr.  Lincoln  what  he  had  done, 
adding  that  he  thought  it  probable  that  Gen- 
eral McClellan  would  write  to  him.  The 
President  "  neither  expressed  approval  nor  dis- 
approbation," says  Mr.  Blair  in  his  letter,  "  but 
his  manner  was  as  courteous  and  kind  as  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  had  been." 

The  political  situation  grew  darker  thro:  g 
out  the  summer.    At  last,  towards  the  end  ot 
August,  the    general    gloom    and    depression 

2  Letter  of  F.   P.   Blair,  dated  Oct.  5,  1S04,  in  the 
"  National  Intelliiiencer." 
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enveloped  the  President  himself.  The  Demo- 
crats had  not  yet  selected  their  candidate  nor 
opened  their  campaign.  As  in  the  held  of 
theology  there  is  no  militant  virtue  unless  there 
is  an  active  evil  to  oppose,  so  in  that  of  politics 
a  party  without  an  organized  opposition  appears 
to  drop  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight.  To  use 
Mr.  Lincoln's  words :  "At  this  period  we  had 
no  adversary  and  seemed  to  have  no  friends." 
For  a  moment  he  despaired  of  the  success  of 
the  Union  party  in  the  coming  election.  He 
was  not  alone  in  this  impression.  It  was  shared 
by  his  leading  friends  and  counselors.  So  ex- 
perienced and  astute  a  politician  as  Mr.  Thur- 
low  Weed  wrote  on  the  2  2d  of  August : 

When,  ten  days  since,  I  told  Mr.  Lincoln  that  his  re- 
election wasan  impossibility,  I  also  told  him  thatthe 
information  would  soon  come  to  him  through  other 
channels.  It  has  doubtless  ere  this  reached  him.  At 
any  rate  nobody  here  doubts  it,  nor  do  I  see  anybody 
from  other  States  who  authorizes  the  slightest  hope 
of  success.  Mr.  Raymond,  who  has  just  left  me,  says 
that  unless  some  prompt  and  bold  step  be  taken  all 
is  lost.  The  people  are  wild  for  peace.  They  are 
told  that  the  President  will  only  listen  to  terms  of 
peace  on  condition  that  slavery  be  abandoned.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Raymond  thinks  that  commissioners  should  be 
immediately  sent  to  Richmond  offering  to  treat  for 
peace  0.1  the  basis  of  Union.  That  something  should 
be  done  and  promptly  done  to  give  the  Administra- 
tion a  chance  for  its  life  is  certain.1 

Mr.  Lincoln's  action  in  this  conjuncture  was 
most  original  and  characteristic.  Feeling  that 
the  campaign  was  going  against  him,  he  made 
up  his  mind  deliberately  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue,  and  unwilling  to  leave  his  reso- 
lution to  the  chances  of  the  changed  mood 
which  might  follow  in  the  natural  exasperation 
of  defeat,  he  resolved  to  lay  down  for  himself 
the  course  of  action  demanded  by  his  present 
conviction  of  duty.  He  wrote  on  the  23d  of 
August  the  following  memorandum: 

This  morning,  as  for  several  days  past,  it  seems 
exceedingly  probable  that  this  Administration  will 
not  be  reelected.  Then  it  will  be  my  duty  to  so 
cooperate  with  the  President-elect  as  to  save  the 
Union  between  the  election  and  the  inauguration  ; 

1  Weed  to  Seward,  August  22.    MS. 

2  Copied  from  the  MS. 

'■>  We  copy  from  the  MS.  diary  of  one  of  the  Presi- 
dents secretaries  under  date  of  November  II,  1864, 
the  following  passage  relating  to  this  incident :  "At 
the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  to-day  the  President  took 
out  a  paper  from  his  desk  and  said  :  '  Gentlemen,  do 
you  remember  last  summer  I  asked  you  all  to  sign 
your  names  to  the  back  of  a  paper  of  which  I  did  not 
show  you  the  inside  ?  This  is  it.  Now,  Mr.  Hay,  see  if 
you  can  open  this  without  tearing  it.'  He  had  pasted  it 
up  in  so  singular  a  style  that  it  required  some  cutting  to 
get  it  open.  He  then  read  this  memorandum  [given  in 
the  text  above].  The  President  said  :  '  You  will  remem- 
ber that  this  was  written  at  the  time,  six  days  before  the 
Chicago  nominating  convention,  when  as  yet  we  had 
no  adversary  and  seemed  to  have  no  friends.  I  then 
solemnly  resolved  on  the  course  of  action  indicated  in 


as  he  will  have  secured  his  election  on  such  ground 
that  he  cannot  possibly  save  it  afterwards.2 

He  then  folded  and  pasted  the  sheet  in  such 
manner  that  its  contents  could  not  be  read,  and 
as  the  Cabinet  came  together  he  handed  this 
paper  to  each  member  successively,  requesting 
them  to  write  their  names  across  the  back  of  it. 
In  this  peculiar  fashion  he  pledged  himself  and 
the  Administration  to  accept  loyally  the  antici- 
pated verdict  of  the  people  against  him,  and 
to  do  the  utmost  to  save  the  Union  in  the  brief 
remainder  of  his  term  of  office.  He  gave  no 
intimation  to  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  of 
the  nature  of  the  paper  they  had  signed  until 
after  his  triumphant  reelection.3 

The  Democratic  convention  was  finally 
called  to  meet  in  Chicago  on  the  29th  of 
August.  Much  was  expected  from  the  strength 
and  the  audacity  which  the  peace  party  in  the 
North-west  had  recently  displayed,  and  the  day 
of  the  meeting  of  the  convention  was  actually 
chosen  by  rebel  emissaries  in  Canada  and  their 
agents  in  the  Western  States  for  an  outbreak 
which  should  effect  that  revolution  in  the  North- 
west which  was  the  vague  and  chimerical  dream 
that  had  been  so  long  cherished  and  caressed 
in  Richmond  and  Toronto. 

About  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress the  Democratic  members  of  that  body 
issued  an  address  to  their  party,  which,  when 
read  after  twenty-five  years,  shows  how  blinded 
by  partisan  passion  these  intelligent  and  well- 
meaning  gentlemen,  neither  better  nor  worse 
in  most  respects  than  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  had  become.  They  charged  in  effect 
that  there  were  only  two  classes  of  people  sup- 
porting the  Government — those  who  were  mak- 
ing money  out  of  the  war,  and  the  Radical  abo- 
litionists ;  and  they  called  upon  the  indefinite 
abstraction  which  they  named  "  the  country  " 
to  throw  out  of  office  the  administration  of  a 
Government  under  favor  of  which  these  two 
classes  of  men  "nestle  in  power  and  gratify 
their  unholy  greed  and  their  detestable  pas- 
sions." The  party  of  the  Union — that  is  to  say, 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country — is 

this  paper.  I  resolved  in  case  of  the  election  of  General 
McClellan,  being  certain  that  he  would  be  the  candi- 
date, that  I  would  see  him  and  talk  matters  over  with 
him.  I  would  say,  "  General,  the  election  has  demon- 
strated that  you  are  stronger,  have  more  influence  with 
the  American  people,  than  I.  Now  let  us  together,  you 
with  your  influence  and  I  with  all  the  executive  power 
of  the  Government,  try  to  save  the  country.  You  raise 
as  many  troops  as  you  possibly  can  for  this  final  trial, 
and  I  will  devote  all  my  energies  to  assist  and  finish 
the  war."  ' 

"  Seward  said,  'And  the  general  would  have  answered 
you,  "  Yes,  yes  "  ;  and  the  next  day  when  you  saw  him 
again  and  pressed  these  views  upon  him  he  would 
have  said,  "  Yes,  yes,"  and  so  on  forever,  and  would 
have  done  nothing  at  all.' 

"  '  At  least,'  said  Lincoln, '  I  should  have  done  my 
duty  and  have  stood  clear  before  my  own  conscience.'  " 
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called  in  this  address  "a  nightmare  of  corrup- 
tion and  fanaticism  which  is  pressing  out  its 
very  existence."  The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  this  singular  document  is  its  assumption 
that  the  people  who  were  trying  to  save  the 
Union  and  to  reestablish  its  authority  were  in- 
fluenced only  by  sentimental  doctrines  and 
the  wild  passions  of  fury  and  vengeance.  "  We 
do  not  decry  theory,"  these  congressmen 
gravely  said;  "  but  we  assert  that  statesmanship 
is  concerned  mainly  in  the  domain  of  the 
practical,  and  that  in  the  present  imperfect  con- 
dition of  human  affairs  it  is  obliged  to  modify 
general  ideas  and  adapt  them  to  existing  con- 
ditions." They  called  upon  the  country  to 
sustain  this  calm  and  philosophic  view  of  the 
functions  of  statesmanship,  "to  bring  the  sound 
elements  of  society  to  the  surface,"  to  "  purge 
the  body  politic  of  its  unhealthy  elements," 
and  to  substitute  in  places  of  public  trust  "just 
and  broad-minded,  pure  and  liberal  men,  in 
the  place  of  radicals  and  corruptionists."  This 
being  done,  they  promised  the  millennium. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  came 
together  at  the  time  appointed,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  sure  that  any  real  and  permanent  ad- 
vantage had  been  gained  by  the  delay.  The 
scheme  of  the  American  Knights  to  inaugu- 
rate on  that  day  their  counter-revolution  had, 
by  the  usual  treachery  of  some  of  its  members, 
been  discovered  and  guarded  against  by  a 
strong  show  of  force  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  its  execution  was  postponed  until  the  day 
of  the  November  election.  No  great  approach 
to  harmony,  on  the  subject  of  peace  or  war, 
had  been  made  in  the  two  months  of  observa- 
tion and  skirmishing  which  the  managers  had 
allowed  themselves.  The  only  manner  in 
which  the  peace  men  and  the  war  Democrats 
could  arrive  at  an  agreement  was  by  mutual 
deception.  The  war  Democrats,  led  by  the 
delegation  from  New  York,  were  working  for 
a  military  candidate ;  and  the  peace  Democrats, 
under  the  redoubtable  leadership  of  Mr.  Val- 
landigham,  who  had  returned  from  Canada  and 
was  allowed  to  remain  at  large  by  the  half- 
contemptuous  and  half-calculated  lenity  of  the 
Government  he  defied,  bent  all  their  energies 
to  a  clear  statement  of  their  principles  in  the 
platform. 

Mr.  August  Belmont,  a  German  by  birth 
and  the  representative  of  the  Rothschilds' 
banking-house,  called  the  delegates  to  order, 
informing  them  that  the  future  of  the  Republic 
rested  in  their  hands.  "  Four  years  of  misrule," 
he  said,  "  by  a  sectional,  fanatical,  and  corrupt 
party  have  brought  our  country  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin."  He  gravely  stated,  expecting 
it  to  be  believed,  and  apparently  believing  it 
himself,  that  the  "  results  of  such  a  calamity  as 
the  reelection    of   Mr.  Lincoln  must  be  the 


utter  disintegration  of  our  whole  political  and 
so<  i.il  system  amidst  bloodshed  and  ■  ■ 

This  German  banker  promi  led  ' 
that  the  American  people  would  rush  to  the 
support  of  their  candidate  and  platform,  "pro- 
vided you  will  oner  to  their  sunrag 
patriot."    This  vague  reference  to  Mc<  Mian 
was  greeted  with  applause  from  the  Eastern 
delegates.    Mr.  Belmont  said  ■   ';  We 
not  as  war  Democrats  nor  as  peace    D 
crats,  but  as  citizens  of  the  great  Republic 
and   he  named  as  temporary  chairman    Mr. 
William   Bigler,  formerly  governor  of   Penn- 
sylvania.   Mr.    Bigler    made    a    brief   speech 
charging  upon  the  Republicans  all  the  ■ 
of  the  country,  and  saying  that  u  the  men  now 
in  authority,  because  of  the  feud  which  they 
have  so  long  maintained  with  violent  and  un- 
wise men  of  the  South,  and  because  of  a  blind 
fanaticism  about  an  institution  of  some  of  the 
States  in  relation  to  which  they  have  no  d 
to  perform  and  no  responsibilities  to  bear,  are 
rendered  incapable    of   adopting  the   proper 
means  to  rescue  our  country  from  its  pre 
lamentable  condition." 

The  usual  committees  were  appointed,  and 
Mr.  Vallandigham  was  presented  by  his  State 
delegation  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
platform.  Several  resolutions  were  offered  in 
open  convention  —  one  by  Washington  Hunt 
of  New  York  suggesting  a  convention  of  the 
States;  one  by  Mr.  Price  of  Missouri  for  a 
demonstration  in  favor  of  the  freedom  and 
purity  of  the  elective  franchise  ;  and  one  by 
Mr.  Long  of  Ohio,  a  furious  advocate  of  pe 
who  had  attained  the  honor  of  censure  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  suggested 
that  a  committee  proceed  forthwith  to  Wash- 
ington to  demand  of  Mr.  Lincoln  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  draft  until  after  the  election. 

Governor  Seymour  of  New  York  was  chosen 
permanent  chairman  of  the  convention.  He 
made  a  long  and  eloquent  speech  full  of 
devotion  to  the  Union  and  of  denunciation  of 
all  the  measures  that  had  hitherto  been  taken 
to  save  it.  "  This  Administration.*'  he  said, 
"cannot  save  this  Lmion  if  it  would.  It  has. 
by  its  proclamations,  by  vindictive  legislation, 
by  displays  of  hate  and  passion,  placed  ob- 
stacles in  its  own  pathway  which  it  cannot 
overcome,  and  has  hampered  its  own  freedom 
of  action  by  unconstitutional  acts."'  But  Mr. 
Seymour  did  not  mourn  as  one  without  hope. 
He  continued  :  "  If  the  Administration  cannot 
save  this  Union,  we  can.  Mr.  Lincoln  values 
many  things  above  the  Union  :  we  put  it  first 
of  all.  He  thinks  a  proclamation  worth  more 
than  peace  ;  we  think  the  blood  of  our  people 
more  precious  than  the  edicts  ot  the  Presi- 
dent. .  .  .  We  demand  no  conditions  for  the 
restoration  of  our  Union.    We   are   shackled 
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do  hates,  no  prejudices,  no  passions."  And 
so. —  as  he  imagined. —  without  prejudices, 
without  hatred,  and  without  passion,  he  went  on 
denouncing  Ins  Government  and  the  majority  of 
his  fellow-citizens  with  eloquent  fury  to  the  end 
of  his  speech.  His  address  was  greeted  at  its 
close  with  loud  applause,  not  unmingled  with 
-  on  the  part  oi  the  peace  men  for  Vallan- 
digham.  He  did  not  respond  at  that  moment, 
but  the  most  weighty  utterance  of  the  con- 
vention was  his,  nevertheless  —  the  second 
resolution  of  the  platform,  reported  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Guthrie  of  Kentucky.  There 
had  been  on  the  organization  of  the  committee  a 
contest  between  Guthrie  and  Vallandigham  for 
the  chairmanship.  "  Through  the  artifices  of 
ly,  Tilden,  and  other  New  York  politi- 
cians,"1 Mr.  Guthrie  of  Kentucky  received 
twelve  votes  to  eight  for  Vallandigham;  but 
whatever  managers  may  accomplish,  the  strong- 
est man  with  the  strongest  force  behind  him 
generally  has  his  way,  and  when  the  committee 
got  to  work  Vallandigham  carried  too  many 
guns  for  Guthrie.  He  wrote,  to  use  his  own 
words, 

the  material  resolution  of  the  Chicago  platform,  and 
carried  it  through  the  sub-committee  and  the  gen- 
eral committee  in  spite  of  the  most  desperate  and 
persistent  opposition  on  the  part  of  Cassidy  and  his 
friends,  Mr.  Cassidy  himself  in  an  adjoining  room 
laboring  to  defeat  it. 

This  Vallandigham  resolution  is  the  only 
one  in  the  platform  worth  quoting.  All  the 
rest  was  a  string  of  mere  commonplaces  de- 
claring devotion  to  the  Union,  denouncing 
interference  of  the  military  in  elections,  enu- 
merating the  illegal  and  arbitrary  acts  of  the 
Government,  expressing  the  sympathy  of  the 
convention  with  soldiers  and  sailors  and  pris- 
oners of  war.  But  the  resolution  written  by 
Mr.  Vallandigham  and  by  him  forced  upon 
his  party  — 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  does  explicitly 
declare,  as  the  sense  of  the  American  people,  that 
after  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by 
theexperimentof  war,  during  which,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  a  military  necessity,  or  war  power  higher 
than  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution  itself  has 
been  disregarded  in  every  part,  and  public  liberty 
and  private  right  alike  trodden  down  and  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  the  country  essentially  impaired, 
justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare 
demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate 
convention  of  the  States,  or  other  peaceable  means, 
to  the  end  that  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment 
peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal 
Union  of  the  States. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  this  distinct 
proposition  of  surrender  to  the  Confederates 

1  Letter  of  Vallandigham  to  the  New  York  "  News," 
Oct.  22.  1864. 


might  have  been  modified  or  defeated  in  full 
convention  if  the  war  Democrats  had  had  the 
courage  of  their  convictions;  but  they  were  so 
intent  upon  the  nomination  of  McClellan  that 
they  considered  the  question  of  platform  as  of 
secondary  importance,  and  these  fatal  resolu- 
tions were  therefore  adopted  without  debate, 
and  the  convention  passed  to  the  nomination 
of  candidates.  General  McClellan  was  nomi- 
nated by  Mr.  Stockton  of  New  Jersey,  fol- 
lowed by  S.  S.  Cox  of  Ohio  ;  Mr.  Saulsbury  of 
Delaware  nominated  Mr.  Powell  of  Kentuckv, 
who  with  compliments  declined;  Mr.  Stuart, 
in  behalf  of  the  peace  faction  from  Ohio,  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Seymour  of  Connecticut;  and  Mr. 
Wickliffe  of  Kentucky  raised  the  specter  of  the 
old-fashioned  Democracy  in  the  convention 
by  nominating  ex-President  Pierce  in  a  speech 
more  amusing  than  effective.  McClellan  re- 
ceived 174  votes,  but  before  the  result  was  de- 
clared the  vote  was  raised  upon  revision  to 
202  ;  Seymour  received  a  little  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  that  number.  Mr.  Vallandigham,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  convention  through 
his  platform,  now  adopted  the  candidate  also, 
and  put  the  seal  of  his  sinister  approval  upon 
General  McClellan  by  moving  that  his  nomi- 
nation be  made  unanimous,  which  was  done 
with  great  cheering.  Mr.  Wickliffe,  the  comic 
old  man  of  the  convention,  then  offered  a  reso- 
lution that  General  McClellan,  immediately 
after  his  inauguration  in  March  next,  should 
"  open  Abraham  Lincoln's  prison  doors  and 
let  the  captives  free."  Mr.  Guthrie  and  Mr. 
Pendleton  were  the  principal  names  mentioned 
in  the  first  ballot  for  Vice-President,  but  on 
the  second  New  York  changed  from  Guthrie  to 
Pendleton,  and,  all  the  other  candidates  being 
withdrawn,  he  was  nominated,  unanimously. 
Pendleton  came  to  the  stand  and  briefly  ad- 
dressed the  convention,  accepting  the  nomina- 
tion and  promising  to  continue  "  faithful  to 
those  principles  which  lay  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  organization  of  the  Democratic  party." 
The  convention  did  not  adjourn  as  usual 
sine  die.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wickliffe, 
who  said  that  a  the  delegates  from  the  West 
were  of  the  opinion  that  circumstances  might 
occur  between  now  and  the  4th  of  March 
next  which  would  make  it  proper  for  the 
Democracy  of  the  country  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion again,"  the  convention  resolved  to  "re- 
main as  organized,  subject  to  be  called  at  any 
time  and  place  that  the  Executive  National 
Committee  shall  designate."  The  motives  of 
this  action  were  not  avowed.  It  was  taken  as 
a  significant  warning  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  held  themselves  ready  for 
any  extraordinary  measures  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  time  might  provoke  or  invite. 
The  New  Yorkers  had,  however,  the  last 
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word.  Mr.  Seymour,  as  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
vention, was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  in- 
form McClellan  of  his  nomination,  and  before 
he  wrote  the  letter  Atlanta  had  fallen,  the  tide 
had  turned,  and  the  winds  of  popular  opinion, 
which  had  seemed  stagnant  throughout  the 
midsummer,  now  began  to  blow  favorably  to 
the  national  cause.  The  committee,  in  their 
letter  dated  a  week  after  the  convention  ad- 
journed, said  : 

Be  assured  that  those  for  whom  we  speak  were 
animated  with  the  most  earnest,  de  verful 

Ivation  of  I 
preservation  of  :  led  States, 

.ind  tl  iplishment  of  thi 

the  g  s       /.  impelling  motive  in  every  mind; 

ani  we  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  then 
tj  maintain  the  Union  is  manifested  in  their  ; 

candidate,  oi  one  whose  life  has  bee- 
devoted  to  its  cause,  while  it  is  their  ea 

confident  belief  that  your  electirn  will  re 
::    :  ..r  country   Union.  Peace,  and   Constitutional 
Liberty. 

The  genera]  answered  on  the  same  d;.:e.: 
He  also  felt  with  the  New  York  politicians  that 
the  poison  of  death  was  in  the  platform  of  the 
convention :  that  if  he  accepted  it  pure  and  sim- 
ple the  campaign  was  hopeless :  his  only  pos- 
sible chance  for  success  was  in  his  war  re: :  i  3 
his  position  as  a  candidate  on  a  platform  of 
dishonorable  peace  was  no  less  desperate  than 
ridiculous.  He,  therefore,  in  his  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance renewed  his  assurances  of  devotion 
to  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and 
the  flag  of  his  country. 

The  reestablishment  of  the  Union  [he  said]  in 
all  its  integrity  is.  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  in- 
dispensable condition  in  any  settlement.  So  soon 
as  it  is  clear,  or  even  probable,  that  our  presenl  ad- 
versaiies  a  re  ready  foi  peace,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Union,  we  should  exhaust  all  the  resources  uf  states- 
manship practiced  by  civilized  nations  and  ta  e 
by  the  traditions  of  the  American  people,  consistent 
with  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  country,  to 
secure  such  peace,  reestablish  the  Union,  and  guar- 
antee for  the  future  the  constitutional  rightsof  even- 
State.  The  Union  is  the  one  condition  of  peace.  We 
ask  no  more.  Let  me  add.  what  I  doubt  not  was, 
although  unexpressed,  the  sentiment  of  the  conven- 
tion, as  it  is  of  the  people  they  represent,  thai 
any  one  State  is  willing  to  return  to  the  Union  it 
should  be  received  at  once,  with  a  full  guarantee  of 

ks  constitutional    rights.   .   .   .   But  the   I 
must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards.     I  coold  net  look 
in  the  face  of  my  gallant  comrades  of  the  arm 

.  who  have  survived  so  many  bloody  battles, 
tell  them  that  their  "...  the  saci ifice  of 

so  many  of  our  slain  and  wounded  brethren  had 
been  in  vain,  that  we  had  abandoned  that  Union  for 
which  we  have  so  often  periled  our  lives.  A  vast 
majority  of  our  people,  whether  in  the   arm;. 

or  a:  home,  would,  as  1  would,  hail  with  un- 

i  Sept.  S,  1S64. 

-  At  Sidney,  Ohio.  Sept.  24. 


boun  permanent  restoration  of  pe^ 

the  basis  of  the  Union  under  theCoi 
out  the  effusion  of  another  drop  of 
peace  can  be  permanent  without  un 

Having  thus  a)     lately  re] 

form  upon  which  he  was  nominated,  he  < 
concluded, "Beheving  that  the  views  her 

pressed  are  those  of  the  < 
people  you  represent,  I  accept  thenomina. 
m  this  contradictor)    body  of  do<  I 
McClellan  began  his  campaign.  The  platform 
of  the  convention  was  the  law.  I 
the  gospel,  and  the  orators  of  the  party  r 
reconcile  the  two  according  to  then 
thies  or  their  ingenuity.    T:  ng  had  no 

hesitation  in  taking  its  star.  Chicago 

platform.  [r.   Vallandigham.   spe 

.  the  same  platform  with  Mr.  Pendleton  on 
the  17th  of  September.  .licy 

and  principles  by  authority  and  was  binding 
upon  even'  Democrat,  and  by  them  the  i 
ocratic   Administration  must   and  should   be 

srned.    It  was  the  only  authorized  exposi- 
tion of  the  Democratic  creed,  and  he  repudi- 

I  all  others."    And  a  week  afterwards  - 
stiD  further  and  specifically  contradicted 
General  McClellan. 

7.-. .  :     . 
ance   to  which  I  object 
committee.    The  one  containir_ 

the 
effect  that  until  the  States  and  people  of  the  S 
had  returned  to  the  L  .aust 

thess  a  rts  ; :'  5 1 1 1  e  sn 

d  but   three  votes  in  that  committee,  tfa 
ited  almost   in  the     . 
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Opposition  to  the  Government  by  constitu- 
7.  means  v  g  g       :"y  the  ve- 

hement and  resen:-  gs  of  those  Demo- 

crats  in  the  North  whose  zeal  for  slav  ery  seemed 
completely  to  have      a      ved  in  their  bx 
even-  impulse  of  patriotism.    They  n  e 
:;   lo  the  work  ::  ti  e  Southern  C 
the  North,  and  were  alone  :heir 

:fthe  law.  To  evade  the  res  5  of  jus 

and  the  sharp  measures  of  the  military  a^: 
:s:r;::on,  they  formed  throughout  the 
secre:  :::>ns  for  the  purpose 

the  laws,  of  embarrassing  in  even-  way  the  action 
of  the  Government,  of  communicating  informa- 
tion to  the  rebels  in  arms,  and  in  c:. 
of  inflicting  serious  d:.       s  the  lives  and 

property  of  the  Unionists.    They  adoptee 
ous  names  in  different  parts  of  the  country-,  but 

^pted.  by  the  society  ha 
the  largest  numb; at  ges  .rent 

5::.:es  ■•  as  the  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  C: 
As  last  as  tme  name  was  disc      ared  and  pub- 
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lished  it  was  cast  aside  and  another  adopted, 
and  the  same  organization  with  the  same  mem- 
bership appeared  successively  under  the  name 
we  have  mentioned  and  that  of  "  The  Order 
of  American  Knights,'' "  The  Order  of  the  Star," 
and  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty."  These  secret  or- 
ganizations possessed  a  singular  charm  to  un- 
educated men,  independent  of  their  political 
sympathies;  and  this  attraction,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  they  could  not  in  plain  daylight 
inflict  any  injury  upon  the  Government,  drove 
many  thousands  of  the  lower  class  of  Demo- 
crats into  these  furtive  lodges.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  exactness,  the 
numbers  of  those  who  became  affiliated  with 
the  orders.  The  numbers  claimed  by  the  adepts 
vary  widely.  A  million  was  not  infrequently 
the  membership  of  which  they  boasted.  Mr. 
Vallandigham  asserted,  in  a  public  speech, 
that  the  organized  body  numbered  half  a  mill- 
ion. Judge  Holt,  in  his  official  report,  accepted 
this  aggregate  as  being  something  near  the  truth. 
The  heaviest  force  was  in  Illinois  and  in  Indi- 
ana ;  in  Ohio  they  were  also  very  numerous,  and 
m  the  border  States  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 
Their  organization  was  entirely  military;  the 
State  lodges  were  commanded  by  major-gen- 
erals, the  congressional  districts  by  brigadiers, 
the  counties  by  colonels,  and  the  townships  by 
captains.  They  drilled  as  much  as  was  possi- 
ble under  the  limitations  of  secrecy ;  they  made 
large  purchases  of  arms.  General  Carrington 
estimated  that  30,000  guns  and  revolvers  were 
brought  into  Indiana  alone,  and  the  adherents 
of  the  order  in  the  State  of  Illinois  were  also 
fully  armed.  In  the  month  of  March,  1864,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  entire  armed  force  of 
the  order  capable  of  being  mobilized  for  ac- 
tive service  was  340,000  men.1  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  this  estimate  was  greatly  ex- 
aggerated ;  and  even  if  so  large  a  number  had 
been  initiated  into  the  order,  their  lack  of  drill, 
discipline,  and  moral  character  rendered  them 
incapable  at  any  time  of  acting  as  an  army. 
The  order  was  large  enough  at  least  to  offer 
the  fullest  hospitality  to  detectives  and  to 
Union  men  who  volunteered  to  join  with  the 
purpose  of  reporting  what  they  could  to  the 
authorities;  so  that  the  Government  was  speed- 
ily put  in  possession  of  the  entire  scheme  of 
organization,  with  the  names  of  the  prominent 
officers  of  the  order  and  written  copies  of 
their  constitutions,  oaths,  and  books  of  ritual. 
The  constitutions  of  secret  societies  are  gen- 
erally valuable  only  as  illustrations  of  human 
stupidity,  and  these  were  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Their  declaration  of  principles  begins 
with  this  lucid  proposition :  "  All  men  are  en- 
dowed by  the  Creator  with  certain  rights;  equal 

1  Report  of  Judge-Advocate  General  Holt. 

2  Ibid. 


as  far  as  there  is  equality  in  the  capacity  for  the 
appreciation,  enjoyment,  and  exercise  of  those 
rights."  The  institution  of  slavery  receives  the 
approval  of  this  band  of  midnight  traitors  in 
the  following  muddled  and  brutal  sentences : 

In  the  divine  economy  no  individual  of  the  hu- 
man race  must  be  permitted  to  encumber  the  earth, 
to  mar  its  aspects  of  transcendent  beauty,  nor  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  physical  or  intellectual  man, 
neither  in  himself  nor  in  the  race  to  which  he  be- 
longs. Hence  a  people  .  .  .  whom  neither  the 
divinity  within  them  nor  the  inspirations  of  divine 
and  beautiful  nature  around  them  can  impel  to  vir- 
tuous action  and  progress  onward  and  upward, 
should  be  subjected  to  a  just  and  humane  servitude 
and  tutelage  to  the  superior  race  until  they  shall  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  benefits  and  advantages  of 
civilization. 

They  also  declare  in  favor  of  something 
they  imagine  to  be  the  theory  of  State  rights, 
and  also  the  duty  of  the  people  to  expel  their 
rulers  from  the  Government  by  force  of  arms 
when  they  see  good  reason.  "  This  is  not  rev- 
olution," they  say,  "  but  solely  the  assertion  of 
State  rights."  Had  they  been  content  to  meet 
in  their  lodges  at  stated  times  and  bewilder 
themselves  by  such  rhetoric  as  this  there  would 
have  been  no  harm  done ;  but  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  that  the  measures  they  adopted  to 
bring  what  they  called  their  principles  into 
action  were  of  positive  injury  to  the  national 
welfare.  One  of  their  chief  objects  was  the 
exciting  of  discontent  in  the  army  and  the  en- 
couraging of  desertion ;  members  of  the  order 
enlisted  with  the  express  purpose  of  inciting 
soldiers  to  desert  with  them;  money  and  citi- 
zens' clothing  were  furnished  them  for  this 
purpose ;  lawyers  were  hired  to  advise  soldiers 
on  leave  not  to  go  back  and  to  promise  them 
the  requisite  defense  in  the  courts  if  they  got 
into  trouble  by  desertion.  The  adjutant- gen- 
eral of  Indiana,  in  his  report  for  1863,  says 
that  the  number  of  deserters  and  absentees  re- 
turned to  the  army  through  the  post  of  Indian- 
apolis alone,  during  the  last  month  of  1862, 
was  about  2600.  The  squads  of  soldiers  sent 
to  arrest  deserters  were  frequently  attacked  in 
rural  districts  by  these  organized  bodies ;  the 
most  violent  resistance  was  made  to  the  en- 
rollment and  the  draft.  Several  enrolling  offi- 
cers were  shot  in  Indiana  and  in  Illinois ; 
about  sixty  persons  were  tried  and  convicted 
in  Indiana  for  conspiracy  to  resist  the  draft.2 
A  constant  system  of  communication  with  the 
rebels  in  arms  was  kept  up  across  the  border; 
arms,  ammunition,  and,  in  some  instances,  re- 
cruits, were  sent  to  aid  the  Confederates;  secret 
murders  and  assassinations  were  not  unknown ; 
the  plan  of  establishing  a  North-western  Con- 
federacy in  hostility  to  the  East  and  in  alliance 
with  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  the  favor- 
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ite  dream  of  the  malignant  and  narrow  minds 
controlling  the  order.  The  Government  wisely 
took  little  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  this  or- 
ganization. It  was  constantly  informed  of  its 
general  plans  and  purposes;  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary of  the  order  in  Missouri  made  a  full 
confession  of  his  connection  with  it.  In  Au- 
gust a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  ritual  of 
the  order  of  American  Knights  were  seized  in 
the  office  of  D.  W.  Voorhees,  a  prominent 
Democratic  member  of  Congress  at  Terre 
Haute.1  A  private  soldier  in  the  Union  army, 
named  Stidger,  had  himself  initiated  into  the 
order,  and  with  infinite  skill  and  success  rose 
to  a  high  position  in  it,  becoming  Grand  Sec- 
retary for  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Thus 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  composition  and 
the  purposes  of  the  society,  the  Government 
was  constantly  able  to  guard  against  any  se- 
rious disturbances  of  the  public  peace ;  and 
whenever  the  arrest  of  any  of  the  ringleaders 
was  determined  upon,  the  evidence  for  their 
conviction  was  always  overwhelming. 

The  fullest  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
organization  and  plans  of  these  treasonable 
orders  by  the  trials  of  certain  conspirators  in 
Indiana  in  the  autumn  of  1864.  We  will  make 
no  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Government 
detectives  who  joined  the  conspiracy  with  the 
purpose  of  revealing  its  secrets.  It  is  sufficient 
to  quote  the  unwilling  and  unquestionably 
truthful  statements  of  members  of  the  order, 
brought  into  court  by  subpoena.  William  Clay- 
ton,2 a  farmer  of  Warren  County,  Illinois,  tes- 
tified that  he  was  initiated  a  member  of  the 
order  of  American  Knights  "at  a  congrega- 
tion formed  in  the  timber";  he  took  a  long 
and  bombastic  oath,  the  only  significant  part 
of  which  was  the  pledge  to  take  up  arms  if  re- 
quired, in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  against 
usurpers  waging  war  against  a  people  endeav- 
oring to  establish  a  government  for  themselves 
in  accordance  with  the  eternal  principles  of 
truth ;  this,  he  testified,  bound  him  to  assist 
the  South  in  its  struggle  for  independence.  He 
said  he  understood  the  purpose  of  the  order 
was  primarily  to  beat  the  Republicans  at  the 
polls,  and  that  force  of  arms  was  to  be  re- 
sorted to  in  case  of  necessity;  that  they  con- 
templated a  rebel  invasion  in  support  of  these 
objects;  that  the  understanding  was  that  in 
case  the  rebels  came  into  Illinois,  they  and 
the  brethren  of  this  organization  were  to  shake 
hands  and  be  friends ;  that  they  were  to  give 
aid  and  assistance  to  the  invaders ;  that  death 
was  the  penalty  for  divulging  the  secrets  of  the 
order.  Other  members  testified  that  they  took 
an  oath  providing  that  in  case  of  treachery 

1  Report  of  Judge- Advocate  General. 

2  Treason  trials  at  Indianapolis,  p.  39. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  45.     4  Ibid.,  p.  125.     5  Ibid.,  p.  174. 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 72-73. 


they  were  to  be  drawn  and  quartered,  their 

mangled  remains  to  be  cast  out  at  the 
gates.  When  these  duellers  in  prairie  vii.' 
were  asked  what  they  meant  by  "the  four 
gates,"  they  said  they  did  not  know.  Clayton 
further  said  their  objects  were  "  to  resist  the 
conscription  or  anything  else  that  pushed  them 
too  hard."  ::  Another  farmer  said  he  joined 
"because  he  had  been  a  Democrat  all  tris 
life";  another,  that  he  "went  in  out  of  curi- 
osity " —  and  this  was  doubtless  a  motive  with 
many.  In  communities  where  there  is  little  to 
interest  an  idle  mind  these  secret  mumm 
possess  a  singular  attraction.  The  grips,  the 
passwords,  the  emblems,  formed  a  great  part 
of  whatever  temptation  the  order  offered  to 
the  rural  conspirators.  Their  favorite  cogni- 
zance was  the  oak ;  not  on  account  of  any  civic 
association,  but  because  the  word  was  formed 
of  the  initials  of  the  name,  "  Order  of  Ameri- 
can Knights."  Their  grand  hailing  cry  of 
tress  was  "  Oak-houn,"  the  last  syllable  taken 
from  the  name  of  the  South  Carolina  states- 
man whose  principles  they  imagined  they  were 
putting  in  operation. 

By  far  the  most  important  witness  for  the 
Government  was  Horace  HefTren,  a  lawyer 
of  Salem,  Indiana,  a  man  high  in  the  councils 
of  the  order.  He  was  indicted  for  treasonable 
practices,  and  concluded  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it.4  He  gave  an  apparently  truthful  account : 
detailed  the  scheme  for  forming  a  North- v 
ern  Confederacy,  or,  if  that  failed,  for  joining  the 
Southern  army  ;  the  State  Government  of  In- 
diana was  to  be  seized,  Governor  Morton  was 
to  be  held  for  a  hostage  or  killed.  He  confirmed 
the  story  of  the  general  uprising  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  16th  of  August  in 
conjunction  with  a  rebel  raid  from  Cumberland 
Gap,  the  great  feature  of  which  was  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Confederate  prisoners  in  Illinois. 
Ohio,  and  Indiana.  But  when  the  time  came 
the  rebels  did  not,  and  the  conspirators  lacked 
heart  for  the  fight.  Vallandigham,  the  supreme 
head  of  the  order,  was  too  far  away  for  intel- 
ligent and  efficient  direction.  The  whole 
conspiracy  was  shabby  and  puerile,  although 
it  included  many  editors  and  politicians  of 
local  standing.  They  were  not  all  cravens : 
some  of  them  stood  up  stoutly  before  the  mil- 
itary commission  and  defended  the  cause  of 
the  South.  "I  assert."  said  one.  "that  the 
South  has  been  fighting  for  their  rights  as  de- 
fined in  the  Dred  Scott  decision."  B  But  there 
was  very  little  display  of  heroism  when  the  time 
of  trial  arrived.  There  was  much  that  was  ig- 
noble and  sordid :  a  scramble  for  the  salaried 
places,  a  rush  to  handle  the  money  provided 
for  arms ;  one  man  intriguing  for  a  place  on  the 
staff"  because  he  had  a  sore  leg  "  :  a  cloud  oi 
small  politicians,  who  hardly  knew   whether 
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they  were  members  or  not ;  M  they  had  heard 
a  ritual  read,  but  paid  little  attention  to  it " ; 
they  were  anxious  to  be  members  if  the  scheme 
succeeded,  and  to  avoid  the  law  if  it  failed. 

The  President's  attitude  in  regard  to  this 
organization  was  one  of  good-humored  con- 
tempt rather  than  anything  else.  Most  of  the 
officers  commanding  departments,  however, 
regarded  the  machinations  of  these  dark-lan- 
tern knights  as  a  matter  of  the  deepest  import. 
Governor  Morton  was  greatly  disquieted  by 
their  work  in  his  State,  and  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  President  in  January,  1S63,1  expressing  his 
fear  that  the  legislature,  when  it  met,  would 
pass  a  joint  resolution  to  acknowledge  the 
Southern  Confederacy  and  urge  the  North-west 
to  dissolve  all  constitutional  relation  with  the 
Xew  England  States.  But  when  the  legislature 
came  together,  although  it  evinced  a  hearty 
good- will  in  giving  the  governor  all  the  worry 
and  annoyance  possible,  it  took  no  such  overt 
step  of  treason  as  he  feared. 

Their  action  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  violent 
and  contumacious.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives insolently  returned  his  message  to  him 
and  passed  a  resolution  accepting  in  its  stead 
that  of  the  Democratic  governor  of  New  York. 
Measures  were  introduced  to  take  the  military 
power  of  the  State  away  from  the  governor 
and  to  confer  it  upon  the  Democratic  State 
officers.  To  defeat  these  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceedings the  Republicans  adopted  the  equally 
irregular  course  of  abandoning  the  legislature 
and  leaving  it  without  a  quorum;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  no  appropriation  bills  were 
passed,  and  the  governor  had  to  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  State  for  means  to  carry  on  the 
government.  These  were  furnished  in  part  by 
the  voluntary  offerings  of  banks,  private  cor- 
porations, and  individuals ;  but  needing  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  an  emergency, 
he  came  to  Washington  and  obtained  it  from 
the  General  Government,  by  virtue  of  a  statute 
of  July  31,  1861,  which  set  aside  two  millions 
for  the  purchase  of  munitions  of  war  to  be  used 
in  States  in  rebellion  or  "  in  which  rebellion  is  or 
may  be  threatened."  In  view  of  the  revolution- 
ary attitude  of  the  legislature,  and  the  known 
treasonable  organization  and  purposes  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty,  the  Secretary  of  War  decided 
that  Indiana  was  so  "  threatened,"  and  made 
Governor  Morton  a  disbursing  officer  to  the 
amount  of  250,000  dollars.  It  is  related  that 
Morton  remarked,  as  he  took  the  warrant,  "  If 
the  cause  failed,  they  would  be  called  heavily 
to  account  for  this";  to  which  Stanton  replied, 
"  If  the  cause  fails,  I  do  not  wish  to  live."2 

1  Morton  to  Stanton,  Jan.  3,  1863. 

2  Henry  Wilson.  Article  E.  M.  Stanton, '-'Atlantic 
Monthly,"  February,  1870. 

?>  Rosecrans  to  Lincoln,  June  22,   18G4.   MS. 


General  Rosecrans,  commanding  in  Mis- 
souri, was  thrown  into  something  like  panic 
by  the  doings  of  the  Knights,  and  Governor 
Yates  of  Illinois  shared  fully  in  his  trepida- 
tion. In  June,  1864,  the  governor  and  the 
general  joined  in  an  earnest  demand  that  the 
President  should  order  Colonel  Sanderson,  of 
Rosecrans's  staff,  to  Washington  for  a  personal 
interview  upon  matters  of  overwhelming  im- 
portance. The  President  was  unwilling  that 
either  Rosecrans  or  his  subordinate  should 
come  to  Washington  upon  this  errand,  under 
the  temptation  to  magnify  his  office  by  alarm- 
ing reports.  He  therefore  concluded  to  send 
one  of  his  own  private  secretaries  to  St.  Louis 
to  see  precisely  what  were  the  facts  which  had 
thrown  the  general  commanding  into  such  a 
state  of  consternation.  Rosecrans  then  re- 
peated the  entire  story  of  the  organization 
of  the  order  of  American  Knights  and  the 
Golden  Circle,  facts  which  were  already  well 
known  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  War ;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  his  ex- 
citement was  the  expected  return  of  Yallan- 
digham,  which,  he  said,  was  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  order  at  the  con- 
vocation held  in  Windsor,  Canada.  General 
Rosecrans  thought  that  his  return  would  be  the 
signal  for  the  rising  of  the  Knights  throughout 
the  North-west,  and  for  serious  public  disorders. 

The  President,  on  receiving  his  secretary's 
report,  declined  to  order  Sanderson  to  Wash- 
ington; and  in  reference  to  Rosecrans's  strict 
injunctions  of  secrecy  he  said  that  a  secret  con- 
fided on  the  one  side  to  half  a  million  Demo- 
crats, and  on  the  other  to  five  governors  and 
their  staffs,  was  hardly  worth  keeping.  He  said 
the  Northern  section  of  the  conspiracy  merited 
no  special  attention,  being  about  an  equal 
mixture  of  puerility  and  malice. 

General  Rosecrans,  after  he  was  convinced 
that  the  President  would  not  overrule  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  by  ordering  Colonel  Sanderson  to 
Washington,  concluded  at  last  to  send  his  vo- 
luminous report  in  manuscript,  accompanying 
it  with  the  following  letter,  which  we  copy  as  giv- 
ing in  few  words  the  results  of  his  researches :  3 

Since  Major  Hay's  departure,  bearing  my  letter 
about  the  secret  conspiracy  we  have  been  tracing- 
out,  we  have  added  much  information  of  its  Southern 
connexions,  operations,  uses,  and  intentions. 

We  have  also  found  a  new  element  in  its  work- 
ings under  the  name  of  McClellan  minute  men. 

The  evident  extent  and  anti-national  purposes  of 
this  great  conspiracy  compel  me  to  urge  the  con- 
sideration of  what  aught  to  be  done  to  anticipate  its 
workings  and  prevent  the  mischief  it  is  capable  of 
producing  again  upon  your  attention. 

Therefore,  I  have  sent  the  report  of  Colonel  San- 
derson with  the  details  of  evidence  covering  a  thou- 
sand pages  of  foolscap,  by  himself,  to  be  carried  or 
forwarded  to  you  by  safe  hands. 
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That  report  and  its  accompanying  papers  show, 
i .  That  there  exists  an  oath-bound  secret  so- 
ciety, under  various  names  but  forming  one  brother- 
hood both  in  the  rebel  and  loyal  States,  the  objects 
of  which  are  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  national 
Government  and  the  dismemberment  of  this  nation. 

2.  That  the  secret  oaths  bind  these  conspirators 
to  revolution  and  all  its  consequences  of  murder, 
arson,  pillage,  and  an  untold  train  of  crimes,  in- 
cluding assassination  and  perjury,  under  the  penalty 
of  death  to  the  disobedient  or  recusant. 

3.  That  they  intend  to  operate  in  conjunction 
with  rebel  movements  this  summer  to  revolution- 
ize the  loyal  States,  if  they  can. 

4.  That  Vallandigham  is  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  Northern  wing  of  this  society,  and 
General  Price,  of  the  rebel  army,  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  Southern  wing  of  the  organization. 
And  that  Vallandigham's  return  was  a  part  of  the 
programme  well  understood  both  North  and  South, 
by  which  the  revolution  they  propose  was  to  be  in- 
augurated. 

5.  That  this  association  is  now  and  has  been 
the  principal  agency  by  which  spying  and  supply- 
ing rebels  with  means  of  war  are  carried  on,  between 
the  loyal  and  rebel  States,  and  that  even  some  of 
our  officers  are  engaged  in  it. 

.  6.  That  they  claim  to  have  25,000  members  in 
Missouri,  140,000  in  Illinois,  100,000  in  Indiana, 
80,000  in  Ohio,  70,000  in  Kentucky,  and  that  they 
are  extending  through  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  and  Maryland. 

Besides  which  prominent  and  general  facts,  the 
names  of  members,  mode  of  operating,  and  other 
details  appear  fully,  showing  what  a  formidable 
power  and  what  agencies  for  mischief  we  have  to 
deal  with. 

With  this  synopsis  of  the  report  it  is  respectfully 
submitted  with  the  single  remark  —  that  what- 
ever orders  you  may  deem  best  to  give,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  your  Excellency  that  leading  conspira- 
tors like  Chas.  L.  Hunt  and  Dr.  Shore  of  St.  Louis, 
arrested  for  being  implicated  in  the  association,  can- 
not be  released  without  serious  hazard  to  the  public 
welfare  and  safety. 

From  first  to  last  these  organizations  were 
singularly  lacking  in  energy  and  initiative.  The 
only  substantial  harm  they  did  was  in  encourag- 
ing desertions  and  embarrassing  and  resisting 
the  officers  concerned  in  the  enrollment  and 
the  draft.  The  toleration  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent regarded  them,  and  the  immunity  which 
he  allowed  them  in  their  passive  treason,  arose 
from  the  fact  that  he  never  could  be  made  to 
believe  that  there  was  as  much  crime  as  folly 
in  their  acts  and  purposes.  Senator  McDonald 
reports  that  the  President  once  said  to  him 
when  he  was  asking  the  pardon  of  some  of 
these  conspirators  condemned  by  military  com- 
mission, "  Nothing  can  make  me  believe  that 
one  hundred  thousand  Indiana  Democrats  are 
disloyal."  They  were  sufficiently  disloyal  to 
take  all  manner  of  oaths  against  the  Govern- 
ment ;  to  be  ready  in  their  secret  councils  to 
declare  they  were  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop 


of  their  blood  to  abolish  it;  to  express  their 
ardent  sympathy   with   its  enemies  and   their 
detestation  of  its  officers  and  supporters.    But 
this  was  the  limit  of  their  criminal   COU1 
Shedding    the  last  drop  of  one's  blood 
comparatively  easy  sacrifice — it  U  shedding 
the  first  drop  that  costs;  and  these  rural  Cata- 
lines  were  never  quite  ready  to  risk  their 
for  their  so-called  principles.    All  the  atterj 
against    the  public  peace   in    the  free  States 
and  on  the  Northern  border  proceeded  not 
from  the  resident  conspirators,  but  from 
perate  Southern   emissaries    and    their  ai< 
and   abettors    in    the  British    provinces,  and 
even    these    rarely    rose   above    the    level    of 
ordinary  arson  and  highway  robbery. 

The  case  of  the  Chesapeake  was  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  these  incidents.  Two 
Canadians  named  Braine  and  Parr  resolved, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1863,  to  start  on  a  privateer- 
ing enterprise  on  their  own  account.  Parr, 
though  born  in  Canada,  had  lived  for  several 
years  in  Tennessee;  and  Braine,  who  had  been 
arrested  and  confined  in  Fort  Warren,  had 
been  released  from  that  prison  on  his  claim, 
presented  by  the  British  minister,  that  he  was  a 
British  subject.  Their  sole  pretension  to  Con- 
federate nationality  was  the  possession  of  com- 
missions in  the  Confederate  navy  prepared  ad 
hoc.  They  enlisted  a  dozen  men,  all  British  sub- 
jects, and  purchased  in  New  York  the  arms  and 
equipment  they  required  for  their  enterprise, 
and  took  passage  on  board  the  United  States 
merchant  steamer  Chesapeake,  which  left  New 
York  on  the  5th  of  December,  bound  for  Port- 
land, Maine.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  they 
assaulted  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, capturing  her  after  a  struggle  of  only  a 
few  minutes'  duration,  killing  one  and  wound- 
ing two  of  her  officers.1  They  took  the 
Chesapeake  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  there 
delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  a  man  calling 
himself  Captain  Parker  of  the  Confederate 
navy,  who  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  an 
Englishman  whose  name  was  Yernon  Locke, 
and  who  had  come  out  in  a  pilot  boat  to  meet 
her.  Feeling  now  secure  in  the  possession 
of  her  new  nationality,  she  went  to  Sambro 
Harbor,  Nova  Scotia,  to  receive  the  fuel  and 
supplies  necessary  to  enable  her  to  prosecute 
her  voyage  to  the  Confederate  States.  While 
she  lay  there,  the  United  States  gun-boat  El/a 
and  Annie  entered  the  harbor;  and.  says  Mr. 
Benjamin,  whose  righteous  indignation 
evidently  aroused  by  the  proceedings.  "  with 
that  habitual  contempt  of  the  territorial  sover- 
eignty of  Great  Britain  and  of  her  neutral  rights 
which  characterizes  our  enemies.''  recaptured 
the  prize  and  left  the  British  port  with  the 

1  Benjamin  to  Holcombe,  Feb.  15,  1864.    MS.  Con- 
federate Archives. 
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purpose  oi  taking  the  Chesapeake  to  the  United 
States:  but  meeting  on  the  way  a  superior 
officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  the  captain 
of  the  Ella  and  Annie  was  ordered  by  him  to 
return  to  Halifax  to  restore  the  Chesapeake  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain.  This  was 
done,  and  the  few  pirates  who  had  been  cap- 
tured in  the  Chesapeake  were  delivered  up. 
The  case  was  taken  at  once  into  the  courts  and 
was  promptly  and  properly  decided,  so  far  as 
the  vessel  was  concerned,  by  her  delivery  to  her 
rightful  owners;  but  before  this  decision  was 
made  known  at  Richmond,  the  Confederate 
Cio  vernment,  seeing  in  the  case  a  possibility  of 
profit  to  their  cause,  dispatched  to  Halifax 
Professor  J.  P.  Holcombe,  said  to  be  the  most 
accomplished  international  lawyer  in  the  Con- 
federacy, to  take  charge  of  the  case.  During 
the  professor's  transit,  however,  by  wray  of 
Wilmington  and  Bermuda,  the  case  had  come 
to  its  natural  close,  and  on  arriving  at  Halifax 
he  found  his  occupation  gone.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  report  to  the  department  that  every 
man  concerned  in  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Canadian- 
Tennesseean  just  mentioned,  was  a  British  sub- 
ject.1 He  also  found  that  the  captors  had  been 
guilty  of  stealing  and  peddling  the  cargo  and 
pocketing  the  proceeds,  and  that  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  so-called  Confederate  officers 
involved  were  most  disreputable.  He  seemed 
greatly  disappointed  to  find  that  this  gang  of 
murderers  and  thieves  were  not  high-minded 
and  honorable  gentlemen,  and  therefore  con- 
cluded to  make  no  demand  upon  the  British 
authorities  for  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  ship. 
He  remained  for  some  time  in  Halifax  enjoy- 
ing the  hospitality  of  the  colonial  sympathizers 
with  the  South,  and  then  proceeded  to  join  the 
other  secession  emissaries  in  Canada  who  were 
engaged  in  equally  congenial  enterprises. 

The  principal  agent  of  the  Confederates  in 
Canada  was  Jacob  Thompson,  late  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  administration  of  Buch- 
anan, whose  dishonorable  administration  of 
that  important  office  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. He  had  sunk  into  appropriate  insig- 
nificance, even  among  his  own  associates,  after 
the  war  began ;  had  been  captured  by  General 
Grant  on  the  Mississippi  River  in  a  ridiculous 
attempt  at  playing  the  spy  under  a  flag  of  truce,2 
and,  after  being  released  with  contemptuous 
forbearance,  had  gone  to  Canada,  under  in- 
s'ructions  from  the  rebel  Government,  to  do 
what  damage  he  could  in  connection  with  the 
refugees  and  escaped  prisoners  who  fringed  the 
Northern  frontier  during  the  last  two  years  of 
the  war.  He  immediately  placed  himself  in 
communication  with  the  disloyal  Democrats 
of  the  Northern  States,  and  through  them  and 
a  band  of  refugees  who  at  once  gathered  about 


him  in  Canada  for  employment  began  a  series 
of  operations  which,  for  their  folly  no  less  than 
their  malignity,  would  be  incredible  if  they 
were  not  recorded  in  the  report  which  Thomp- 
son himself,  with  amazing  moral  obtuseness, 
wrote  of  his  mission  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1864.3  He  states  that  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Canada  he  put  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty.  He  was  received  among  them  with 
cordiality,  and  the  greatest  confidence  was 
extended  to  him.  They  became  convinced, 
during  the  summer  of  1864,  that  their  efforts 
to  defeat  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were 
hopeless.  "  Lincoln  had  the  power,"  he  said, 
"  and  would  certainly  reelect  himself,"  and 
there  was  no  hope  but  in  force.  The  belief 
was  entertained  and  freely  expressed  that  by  a 
bold,  vigorous,  and  concerted  movement  the 
three  great  North-western  States  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio  could  be  seized  and  held. 
This  would  naturally  involve  the  accession  of 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  to  the  Confederacy, 
and  this,  in  sixty  days,  would  end  the  war.  It 
was  resolved  to  hold  a  series  of  peace  meetings 
in  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  such  a  revolt.  The  first  of 
these  meetings  was  to  be  held  at  Peoria,  and 
"  to  make  it  a  success,"  says  Thompson,  "  I 
agreed  that  so  much  money  as  was  necessary 
would  be  furnished  by  me."  It  was  held,  and 
was  decidedly  successful.  But  he  pretends 
that  the  Niagara  Falls  conference  and  Lincoln's 
letter,  "  To  whom  it  may  concern,"  shook  the 
country  to  such  an  extent  that  the  leading 
politicians  conceived  the  idea  that  Lincoln 
might  be  beaten  at  the  ballot  box  on  such  an 
issue.  "  The  nerves  of  the  leaders,"  he  says, 
"  thereupon  began  to  relax."  The  seizure  of 
arms  at  Indianapolis,  the  arrests  of  leading 
supporters  at  Louisville,  the  unsympathetic 
attitude  of  Mr.  McDonald,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor  of  Indiana,  all  tended 
to  discourage  the  ringleaders;  and  the  day 
fixed  for  the  revolt,  which  was  to  have  been 
the  1 6th  of  August,  passed  by  with  no  demon- 
stration. "The  necessity  of  pandering  to  the 
military  feeling  which  resulted  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  McClellan  totally  demoralized,"  says 
Thompson,  "  the  Sons  of  Liberty." 

Convinced  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  cooperation  of  Northern  Demo- 
crats, Thompson  fell  back  once  more  upon  his 
gang  of  escaped  prisoners  and  other  loose  fish 
in  Canada.  The  next  scheme  adopted  by  him 
was  ingenious  and  audacious  and  not  without 
possibilities  of  success.  He  determined  to  cap- 

1  Holcombe  to  Benjamin,  April  I,  1864. 

2  "Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant,"  I.,  p.  462. 

?>  Thompson  to  Benjamin,  Dec.  3,  1864.    MS.  Con- 
federate Archives. 
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ture  the  war  steamer  Michigan,  plying  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  with  her  to  liberate  the  rebel  prisoners 
on  Johnson's  Island ;  the  prisoners  were  then 
to  march  upon  Cleveland,  attacking  that  town 
by  land  and  by  water,  and  thence  march  through 
Ohio  to  gain  Virginia.  A  man  named  Cole,  for- 
merly one  of  Forrest's  troopers,  was  sent  round 
the  lakes  as  a  deck  passenger  to  inform  him- 
self thoroughly  of  the  approaches  to  the  har- 
bors, the  depositories  of  coal,  the  stations  and 
habits  of  the  Michigan.  He  performed  his 
duty  with  energy  and  efficiency  and  with  great 
satisfaction  and  amusement  to  himself.  He  in- 
vented an  oil  corporation  of  which  he  was 
president  and  board  of  directors,  opened  an 
office  in  Buffalo,  and  used  a  good  deal  of 
Thompson's  money  in  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  officers  of  the  Michigan.  The  1 9th 
of  September  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  attempt 
upon  the  Michigan,  Cole  having  contrived  to 
have  himself  invited  to  dine  with  the  officers 
of  the  vessel  on  that  day.  A  Virginian  named 
John  Yates  Beall  was  assigned  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  part  of  the  enterprise.  He, 
with  twenty-five  Confederates,  took  passage 
from  Sandwich,  in  Canada,  on  board  the  Philo 
Parsons,  an  unarmed  merchant  vessel  plying 
between  Detroit  and  Sandusky;  they  were 
all  armed  with  revolvers,  and  had  no  trouble 
in  taking  possession  of  the  steamer  and  rob- 
bing the  clerk  of  what  money  he  had.  They 
soon  afterwards  fell  in  with  another  unarmed 
steamer,  the  Island  Queen,  scuttled  her,  and 
then  steered  for  Sandusky  Bay  to  join  Cole  and 
the  boats  he  had  prepared  in  an  attack  upon 
the  Michigan.  But  the.  plan  miscarried.  The 
military,  aware  of  Cole's  intentions,  had  cap- 
tured him;  and  Beall,  missing  the  signals  which 
had  been  agreed  upon,  did  not  dare  to  proceed 
in  the  enterprise  alone.  He  therefore  returned 
to  Sandwich,  and  his  crew  scattered  through 
Canada.  Beall  was  not  content  with  the  failure 
of  this  enterprise,  and  later  in  the  season,  in  the 
middle  of  December,  he  was  caught  in  the 
State  of  New  York  near  the  Suspension  Bridge 
in  an  attempt  to  throw  a  passenger  train  from 
the  West  oft  the  railroad  track  for  the  purpose 
of  robbing  the  express  company.1  This  was 
the  third  attempt  which  he  had  made  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose.  He  was  in  citizen's  dress, 
engaged  in  an  act  of  simple  murder  and  robbery, 
yet  he  imagined  that  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
Confederate  commission  in  his  pocket  would 
secure  him  against  punishment  in  case  of  cap- 
ture. He  was  tried  by  court  martial  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  took  the 
same  view  of  the  talismanic  character  of  the 
Confederate  commission  upon  which  Beall 
had  relied,  and  issued  a  manifesto  assuming 

1  General  Orders  No.  17,  Feb.  21,  1865.     Case  of 
J.  Y.  Beall. 


die  responsibility  of  the  act  and  declaring  that 

it  was  done  by  his  authority.   There  was  great 
clamor  in  regard  to  the  case,  and  mac 

of  all  parties  pleaded  with  Mr.  Lincoln  to  1 

mute  the  sentence  of  BealL   A  petition  ir. 
cause  was  signed  by   most  of  the  I  J- 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
by  many  Republicans.    But  the  Judge-Advo- 
cate General  reported  that  "  Beall,  convicted 
upon  indubitable  proof  as  a  spy,  gucrrillero. 
outlaw,  and  would-be  murderer  of  hundre 
innocent  persons  traveling  in  supposed  security 
upon  one  of  our  great  thoroughfares,  full;. 
served  to  die  a  felon's  death,  and  the  summary 
enforcement  of  that  penalty  was  a  duty  which 
government  owed  to  society." 

Loath  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  all  times  to 
approve  a  capital  sentence,  he  felt  that  in  this 
case  he  could  not  permit  himself  to  yield  to 
the  promptings  of  his  kindly  heart.  He  sent  a 
private  message  to  General  Dix,  saving  he  would 
be  glad  if  he  would  allow  Beall  a  respite  of  a 
few  days  to  prepare  himself  for  death,  but  : 
tively  declined  to  interfere  with  the  sentence. 
and  Beall  was  hung  in  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
ary. The  Virginia  Senate  made  his  case  their 
own,  and  recommended,  by  resolutions  of  the 
3d  of  March,  the  adoption  of  such  steps  as 
might  be  necessary  in  retaliation  for  the  offense 
committed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Ui 
States. 

Under  Thompson's  orders  the  large  prison 
camps  in  the  North  had  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined with  a  view  of  effecting  the  release  of 
the  Confederate  prisoners  confined  in  them. 
But  the  attempts  at  different  places  were  given 
up  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  it  was 
solved  to  concentrate  all  the  efforts  of  the  con- 
spirators upon  Camp  Douglas  at  Chicago.    A 
large  number  of  rebels  and  their  sympathizers 
were  gathered  together  in  that  city,  and  the  plan 
for  taking  the  prison  camp  with  its  ten  thousand 
Confederate  prisoners  was  matured,  and 
to  have  been  put  into  execution  on  the  night 
of  election  day,  taking  advantage  oi  the  excite- 
ment and  the  crowds  of  people  in  the  sti 
to  surprise  the  camp,  release  and  arm  the  pris- 
oners of  war,  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  burn  die 
railway  stations,  and  seize  the  banks  and  stores 
containing    arms    and    ammunition.    It 
Jioped  that  this  would  excite  a  amultanc 
rising  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  throughout  the 
State,  and  result  in  the  release  of  the  Con:. 
ate  prisoners  in  other  camps.    But  the  pi. 
usual,  was  betrayed  by  repentant  rebels  who 
were  in  the  most  secret  councils  of  the  conspira- 
tors.   Shortly  after  midnight  on  the  7th  ot  No- 
vember,  Colonel  Sweet,  commanding  Camp 
Douglas,  trapped  in  their  various  hiding-pla    -  - 
and  took  prisoners  all  the  leader^  of  the  con- 
templated attack,  among  them  Morgan's  ad- 
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jutant-general.  St.  Leger  Grenfell.  Colonel 
Marmaduke.  a  brother  of  the  rebel  general,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
in  the  State,  and  several  other  officers  of  the 
rebel  army  who  were  escaped  prisoners.  In  one 
house  they  found  two  cartloads  of  revolvers 
loaded  and  capped,  two  hundred  stands  of 
muskets  loaded,  and  .1  large  amount  of  ammu- 
nition.1 

Mr.  Thompson  hesitated  at  nothing  which 
he  thought  might  injure  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Any  villain  who  approached 
him  with  a  project  of  murder  and  arson  was 
sure  of  a  kindly  reception.  "  Soon  after  I 
reached  Canada."'  he  says.  "  a  Mr.  Minor  Ma- 
jor visited  me  and  represented  himself  as  an 
accredited  agent  from  the  Confederate  States 
to  destroy  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
and  that  his  operarions  were  suspended  for 
want  of  means.  I  advanced  to  him  $2000  in 
Federal  currency,  and  soon  afterwards  several 
boats  were  burned  at  St.  Louis,  involving  an 
immense  loss  of  property  to  the  enemy.  .  .  . 
Money  has  been  advanced  to  a  Mr.  Churchill 
of  Cincinnati  to  organize  a  corps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  incendiarism  in  that  city.  I  consider 
him  a  true  man :  and  although  as  yet  he  has 
effected  but  little,  I  am  in  constant  expectation 
of  hearing  of  effective  work  in  that  quarter." 
Another  miscreant  of  the  same  type,  named 
Colonel  Martin,  who  brought  an  unsigned  letter 
from  Jefferson  Davis  to  Thompson,  expressed  a 
wish  to  organize  a  corps  to  burn  Xew  York  City. 
••  He  was  allowed  to  do  so,"  says  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. -  and  a  most  daring  attempt  has  been  made 
to  fire  that  city,  but  their  reliance  on  the  Greek 
fire  has  proved  a  misfortune.  It  cannot  be 
depended  on  as  an  agent  in  such  work.  I  have 
no  faith  whatever  in  it,  and  no  attempt  shall 
hereafter  be  made  under  my  general  directions 
with  any  such  material."  A  party  of  eight 
persons,  mostly  escaped  prisoners,  were  sent 
to  Xew  York  to  destroy  that  city  by  fire.  One 
of  them  named  Kennedy  was  captured,  tried, 
and  hung.  Before  his  execution  he  confessed 
that  he  had  set  fire  to  four  places :  Barnum's 
Museum,  Lovejoy's  Hotel,  Tammany  Hotel, 
and  the  Xew  England  House ;  "  the  others." 
he  said,  with  a  certain  sense  of  wrong.  "  only 
started  fires  where  each  was  lodging,  and  then 
ran  off.  Had  they  all  done  as  I  did,  we  would 
have  had  thirty-two  fires  and  played  a  huge 
joke  on  the  fire  department."  This  stupid  tool 
of  baser  men  escaped  to  Canada ;  but  relying, 
as  Beall  did,  on  his  commission  as  a  captain 
in  the  Confederate  army,  he  started  once  more 
for  the  Confederacy  by  way  of  Detroit,  and 
was  arrested  by  detectives  in  the  railway  sta- 
tion.   He  had  taken  on  a  new  name  and  a  new 

1  Colonel  Sweet's  report  to  General  Cook,  Nov.  7. 
1864. 


character ;  and  in  his  trial,  among  the  evidence 
he  brought  forward  which  he  thought  would 
insure  his  immunity,  was  a  pledge  given  to  the 
transportation  agent  in  Canada  to  return  with 
all  due  diligence  to  the  Confederacy.  Even 
after  his  sentence  he  had  no  realization  of  the 
crime  he  had  committed.  He  wrote  to  the 
President  arguing,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  death 
was  too  severe  a  penalty  for  arson,  and  sug- 
gesting that  there  was  no  need  of  punishing 
him  as  an  example,  since  the  execution  of 
Beall  had  already  served  that  purpose. 

If  Mr.  Thompson  is  to  be  believed  it  would 
appear  that  his  adherents  in  Canada  were  not 
altogether  under  discipline,  and  that  they 
sometimes  took  the  opportunity  to  indulge  in 
occasional  burglaries  and  murders  on  their  own 
account.  He  said  in  his  official  report  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  St.  Albans  affair  until  after 
it  was  over.  This  was  a  crime  of  unusual 
atrocity,  and  bade  fair,  for  the  moment,  to  in- 
volve the  most  serious  consequences.  A  party 
of  Confederate  thieves,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
strong,  came  over  the  border  from  Canada 
on  the  19th  of  October,  and  entering  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Albans  in  Yermont,  they  robbed 
the  banks  of  some  fifty  thousand  dollars,  ac- 
companying this  crime  with  entirely  uncalled 
for  cruelty,  firing  upon  the  unarmed  citizens, 
killing  one  man  and  wounding  three:  they 
also  burned  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  place. 
The  razzia  was  over  in  less  than  an  hour,  and 
the  band,  who  had  stolen  horses  enough  in 
the  vicinity  to  mount  them  all,  immediately 
returned  to  Canada.  It  seemed  at  first  as  if 
the  Canadian  authorities  intended  to  arrest 
the  criminals  and  hold  them  for  punishment. 
and  Mr.  Seward,  two  days  afterwards,  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  to  the  British  legation 
at  Washington  for  this  prompt  and  apparently 
satisfactory  proceeding.  As  it  turned  out,  how- 
ever, he  spoke  too  quickly,  for  Judge  Coursol 
discharged  the  criminals  from  custody  and  re- 
stored to  them  the  money  they  had  stolen.  As 
soon  as  this  intelligence  reached  Xew  York. 
General  Dix,  outraged  beyond  endurance  by 
the  iniquity  of  the  act,  without  consultation 
with  the  Government  issued  an  order  direct- 
ing all  military  commanders  on  the  frontier 
in  case  of  further  acts  of  depredation  and 
murder  to  shoot  down  the  murderers,  or  the 
persons  acting  under  commissions  from  the 
rebel  authorities  at  Richmond;  and  further 
instructing  them  that  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
with  a  view  to  their  capture,  to  cross  the  bor- 
der between  the  L'nited  States  and  Canada,  to 
pursue  them  wherever  they  might  take  refuge, 
and  on  no  account  to  surrender  them  to  the 
local  authorities,  but  to  send  them  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Department  of  the  East  for 
trial  and   punishment   by  martial  law.     The 
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President,  who  felt  no  less  keenly  than  General 
Dix  the  wrong  and  outrage  committed  by  these 
rebel  murderers  and  the  Canadian  authorities 
who  seemed  to  be  protecting  them,  neverthe- 
less declined  to  allow  any  subordinate  to  em- 
broil the  country  with  a  foreign  nation  in  this 
way ; 1  and  in  spite  of  General  Dix's  vehement 
defense  of  what  he  called  "  the  right  of  hot 
pursuit,"  the  President  required  him  to  revoke 
the  instructions  quoted.  The  British  Govern- 
ment directed  Lord  Monck,  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  to  be  guided  by  the  decision 
of  the  proper  legal  authorities  in  the  provinces 
whether  persons  in  custody  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  delivered  up  under  the  treaty  of 
extradition,  saying  that  in  case  the  decision 
should  have  been  that  they  ought  to  be  de- 
livered, the  Government  would  approve  Lord 
Monck's  acting  on  this  decision;  and  in  case 
of  the  contrary  decision,  the  Government  sug- 
gested that  they  should  be  put  upon  trial  on 
the  charge  of  misprision  and  violation  of  the 
royal  prerogative  by  levying  war  from  her 
Majesty's  dominions  against  a  friendly  power. 
The  criminals  whom  Judge  Coursol  had  re- 
leased were  again  captured;  the  Canadian 
Parliament  reproved  the  action  of  Coursol  and 
suspended  him  from  office.  The  prisoners  hav- 
ing been  again  arrested,  the  matter  was  heard 
before  Mr.  Justice  Smith  of  Montreal,  who 
again  discharged  them,  on  the  ground  that 
Young,  the  ringleader  of  the  party,  bore  a 
commission  in  the  Confederate  army;-  that  Mr. 
Clement  C.  Clay,  an  associate  of  Thompson's 
as  Confederate  commissioner,  was  aware  of 
Young's  purpose  and  gave  him  a  check  for  four 
hundred  dollars  for  his  expenses.  "  The  attack 
on  St.  Albans,"  he  said,  "  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  a  hostile  expedition,  undertaken  and 
carried  out  under  the  authority  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States  by  one  of  the  officers  of 
their  army."  The  prisoners,  he  held,  had  not 
acquired  any  domicile  in  Canada  nor  lost  their 
national  character  by  their  residence  there. 
The  Government  of  Canada  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  pettifogging  plea  and  again  arrested 
the  prisoners ;  but  the  war  having  now  come 
to  an  end,  the  case  was  languidly  prosecuted 
and  the  criminals  received  no  punishment.  The 
Canadian  authorities,  however,  desiring  to 
maintain  amicable  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  to  do  substantial  justice  in  the  case 
in  spite  of  the  courts,  refunded  the  fifty  thousand 
dollars  stolen  by  the  raiders,  and  an  attempt 

1  This  order  of  General  Dix  gave  great  satisfaction 
at  Richmond.  An  official  of  the  Confederate  War  De- 
partment entered  in  his  diary  December  19:  "Gen- 
eral Dix  orders  his  military  subordinates  to  pursue 
any  rebel  raiders  even  into  Canada  and  bring  them 
over.  So  light  may  come  from  that  quarter.  A  war 
with  England  would  be  our  peace." 

2  There  is  an  entry  in  "  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary," 


was  made  in  the  provincial  legMatUK  to  pass 
a  law  which  should  prevent  the  tettii 

of  such  unlawful  expeditions  fr        I         dian 
soil  in  the  future. 

LINCOLN   AN  I  j    JUL  CHI 

In  a  conflict  which  was  founded  upon  the 
quickened  moral  sense  of  the  people  H 
not  strange  that  the  Government  received  the 
most  earnest  support  from  the  churches.    From 

one  end  of  the  loyal  State-,  to  the  other  all  the 
religious  organizations,   with    few   except 
moved  by  the  double  forces  of  patriotism  and 

religion,  ranged  themselves  upon  the  side  of 
the  Government  against  the  rebellion.  A  I 
number  of  pulpits  in  the  North  had  already 
taken  their  places  as  tribunes  for  the  def 
of  popular  freedom,  and  it  was  from  them  that, 
at  the  menace  of  war,  the  first  cry  of  dai 
and  of  defiance  rang  out.  Those  minif 
who  had  for  years  been  denouncing  the  en- 
croachments of  slavery  did  not  wait  for  any 
organized  action  on  the  part  of  their  colleagues, 
but  proclaimed  at  once  in  a  thousand  var 
tones  that  peace  was  "  a  blessing  worth  fight- 
ing for."  The  more  conservative  churches  were 
but  little  in  the  rear  of  the  more  advanced. 
Those  who  had  counseled  moderation  and 
patience  with  the  South  on  account  of  the  di- 
vided responsibility  for  slavery  which  rested 
on  both  halves  of  the  nation  speedily  felt  the 
sense  of  release  from  the  obligations  of  brother- 
hood when  the  South  had  repudiated  and  re- 
nounced them,  and  rallied  to  the  support  of 
the  insulted  flag  with  an  earnestness  not  less 
ardent,  and  more  steadily  trustworthy,  than 
that  of  the  original  antislavery  clergy.  As  the 
war  went  on,  and  as  every  stage  of  it  gave  a 
clearer  presage  of  the  coming  destruction  of 
slavery,  the  deliverances  of  the  churches  be- 
came every  day  more  and  more  decided  in 
favor  of  the  national  cause  and  the  downfall 
of  human  bondage.  To  detail  the  thousand 
ways  in  which  the  churches  testified  their 
support  of  the  national  cause,  to  give  even 
an  abstract  of  the  countless  expressions  of 
loyalty  which  came  from  the  different  religious 
bodies  of  the  country,  would  occupy  many 
volumes  ;  we  can  only  refer  briefly  to  a  few  of 
the  more  important  utterances  of  some  of  the 
great  religious  societies. 

In  all  the  church  conventions  v^hich  met 
after  the  President's  preliminary  proclamation 
of  the  2  2d  of  September.  1S62,  that  act  of  liber- 
December  15,  which  would  indicate  that 
commission  was  spurious  or  prepared  afto 
"  A  letter  from  G.  X.  Sanders  .  .  .  asks  copies  of 
orders,  to  be  certified  by  Secretary  of  War.  command- 
ing the  raid  into  Vermont,  the  burning,  pills  B     \ 

t  Lieutena  «i  [        v.    I  doubt  if  such  written 

orders  are  in  existence  — but  no  matter." 
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ation  was  greeted  with  the  heartiest  expressions 
of  approval  and  support.  The  Baptist  Con- 
vention oi  New  York  declared  that  "  While  we 
see  with  the  profoundest  sorrow  thousands  of 
husbands,  lathers,  brothers,  and  sons  falling  on 
the  battlefield,  considering  the  interests  to  be 
preserved  and  transmitted  to  future  genera- 
tions we  cannot  regard  the  sacrifice  of  treasure 
and  o(  life  too  much  for  the  object  to  be 
secured."  They  denounced  "  human  slavery 
as  the  procuring  cause  of  the  rebellion  nowr 
raging  among  us  " ;  they  declared  that  "  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  safety  of  the  country,  and 
the  laws  of  God  require  its  entire  removal." 
The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  had, 
in  the  spring  of  1862,  adopted  with  unanimity 
resolutions  characterizing  "  the  war  now  waged 
by  the  National  Government  to  put  down  the 
unprovoked  and  wicked  rebellion  that  has 
risen  against  us,  and  to  establish  anew  the 
reign  of  order  and  of  law,  as  a  most  righteous 
and  holy  one,  sanctioned  alike  by  God  and  all 
right-thinking  men";  expressing  their  opinion 
that  "  the  principal  cause  and  origin  of  this  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  Government  has  been  the 
institution  of  slavery,"  and  that  a  safe,  solid,  and 
lasting  peace  could  not  be  expected  short  of 
its  complete  overthrow.  The  next  year  they 
declared  that  the  developments  of  the  past 
year  had  only  tended  to  deepen  their  convic- 
tion of  these  truths,  which  they  solemnly  reit- 
erated and  affirmed.  They  referred  to  the  "  fatal 
and  suicidal  blows  "  inflicted  upon  slavery  by 
the  slaveholders'  rebellion,  and  said  that  "  for 
thus  overruling  what  appeared  at  first  to  be 
a  terrible  national  calamity,  to  the  production 
of  results  so  unexpected  and  glorious,  their 
gratitude  and  adoration  are  due  to  that  wonder- 
working God  who  still  maketh  the  wrath  of 
men  to  praise  him,  while  the  remainder  of 
wrath  he  restrains."  They  approved  the 
President's  proclamation  and  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Territories,  and  hailed  the  dawn 
of  that  glorious  day  when  "  liberty  shall  be  pro- 
claimed throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof."  In  severe  and  dignified 
language  they  expressed  their  gratitude  for 
whatever  measure  of  sympathy  they  had  re- 
ceived from  abroad,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  asked  no  assist- 
ance from  other  nations,  and  would  brook  no 
intervention  or  interference.  In  October,  1864, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  the 
venerable  Albert  Barnes  was  granted  leave  to 
introduce,  without  reference  to  a  committee,  a 
series  of  resolutions  expressing  the  hearty  sym- 
pathy of  the  Board  in  the  efforts  to  suppress 
the  rebellion ;  hoping  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  world  from  the  oppression  of  slavery ;  and 


gratefully  acknowledging  "  the  divine  inter- 
position in  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
arms  of  the  nation  as  an  indication  that  we 
shall  again  be  one  people,  united  under  one 
glorious  Constitution,  united  in  our  efforts  to 
spread  the  Gospel  around  the  world."  These 
resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously  with 
great  enthusiasm,  the  audience  rising  to  their 
feet  and  singing  the  national  anthem. 

The  State  conferences  of  the  Congregational 
churches  passed  similar  resolutions  from  time 
to  time.  As  a  specimen  of  all  we  give  an  ab- 
stract of  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  of 
Massachusetts  in  1864.  "The  chief  hope  of 
rebellion  is  in  the  sympathy  and  distraction 
of  a  divided  North,  and  the  surest  and  shortest 
way  to  peace  is  not  to  recall  our  armies  and  to 
relax  our  grasp  upon  the  enemy,  but  to  pre- 
sent a  united  and  loyal  front  and  an  uncon- 
querable determination  to  prosecute  the  war 
till  the  power  of  the  Government  meets  no 
longer  armed  resistance."  They  disclaim  any 
feeling  of  despondency  or  of  impatience,  "be- 
lieving that  God  is  on  our  side,"  and  interpret 
hopefully  the  divine  delays  which  have  "  led 
to  more  and  more  radical  and  precious  reso- 
lutions and  deliverances,"  and  assert  roundly 
and  with  undaunted  courage  that  "  there  can 
be  no  effectual  reestablishment  of  the  national 
authority  by  any  negotiation  which  confesses 
the  inability  of  the  Government  to  subdue  re- 
bellion by  force  of  arms  and  proposes  terms 
of  peace  to  rebels  still  flying  the  flag  of  defi- 
ance." 

It  was  not  only  in  New  England  that  the 
Congregational  churches  maintained  this  stern 
and  patriotic  attitude.  The  General  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania came  boldly  forward  in  the  autumn  of 
1864,  and,  discarding  all  pretenses  of  non- 
partisanship  or  neutrality,  declared  for  the 
reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  these  unqualified 
words : 

As  the  momentous  issues  of  this  long  and  deadly 
contest  are  approaching  their  solution  in  a  combined 
struggle  in  the  field  and  at  the  polls,  we  will  sustain 
with  our  votes  the  brave  and  noble  men  who  are 
defending  our  liberties  with  their  lives,  and  will  ani- 
mate our  fellow-citizens  by  every  consideration  of 
religious  hope  and  duty,  of  devotion  to  country  and 
to  .liberty,  to  make  the  decision  of  the  people  on  the 
8th  of  November  final  and  fatal  to  the  hopes  of 
traitors  in  arms  and  conspirators  in  political  councils. 
Our  hopes  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  as  a 
nation,  and  for  the  complete  emancipation  of  the 
African  race  in  the  South,  depend,  under  God,  upon 
sustaining  the  Government  in  upholding  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union  throughout  all  the  trials  and  doubts 
of  the  war,  and  in  that  policy  which  looks  to  the 
abandonment  of  slavery  as  the  condition  of  perma- 
nent union  and  peace. 

The  German  Reformed  Synod  passed  ear- 
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nest  resolutions  urging  upon  their  clergy  and 
laity  to  continue  to  labor  and  pray  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  and  to  restore  peace  and 
union.  These  resolutions  were  reiterated  from 
year  to  year  in  every  State  where  this  church 
had  an  organization  in  existence.  The  Lu- 
theran General  Synod  which  met  at  York  in 
1864  passed  resolutions  denouncing  slavery, 
setting  forth  "  the  necessity  of  its  forcible  sup- 
pression, the  righteousness  of  the  war  which  is 
waged  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  life,  and 
the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  support  it  by 
the  whole  weight  of  his  influence,  his  prayers, 
and  his  efforts."  The  Moravian  Synod  also 
denounced  slavery  and  considered  an  earnest 
support  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  a 
religious  duty,  and  expressed  its  willingness  "  to 
render  all  the  aid  in  its  power  to  subdue  un- 
righteous rebellion,  and  extend  the  rightful 
authority  of  the  Government  over  every  por- 
tion of  our  country." 

One  of  the  most  weighty  utterances  of  any 
religious  organization  during  the  war  was  that 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States,  which  met  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  1862.  Im- 
portant as  was  this  deliverance  from  the  sanc- 
tion which  it  carried,  as  the  utterance  of  one 
of  the  most  considerable  religious  organiza- 
tions in  the  country,  it  was  no  less  significant 
as  the  work  of  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Breckinridge 
of  Kentucky,  who  held  a  position  second  to 
none  in  the  border  States  in  character,  in 
political  influence,  and  in  social  connections. 
This  remarkable  paper  began  with  the  praise 
of  peace,  but,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  many 
craven  pleas  based  upon  this  theme  during 
the  war,  it  threw  the  blame  of  the  violation  of 
peace  upon  the  disloyal  and  traitorous  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  National  Government  by 
military  force. 

This  whole  treason  [the  report  continues],  rebel- 
lion, anarchy,  fraud,  and  violence,  is  utterly  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  natural  religion  and  morality,  and 
is  plainly  condemned  by  the  revealed  will  of  God.  It 
is  the  clear  and  solemn  duty  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  preserve,  at  whatever  cost,  the  National 
Union  and  Constitution,  to  maintain  the  laws  in 
their  supremacy,  to  crush  force  by  force,  and  to  re- 
store the  reign  of  public  order  and  peace  to  the 
entire  nation  by  whatever  lawful  means  are  neces- 
sary thereunto.  And  it*  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
people  who  compose  this  great  nation,  each  one  in 
his  several  place  and  degree,  to  uphold  the  Federal 
Government  and  every  State  Government  and  all 
persons  in  authority,  whether  civil  or  military,  in 
all  their  lawful  and  proper  acts,  unto  the  end  herein- 
before set  forth. 

The  report  denounces  treason,  rebellion,  and 
anarchy  as  sinful,  and  gravely  deprecates  the 


1  onduct  of  the  Southern  synods  in  en 
them.    The  concluding  sectic 

We  record  our  gratitude  loG  :  revailing 

unity  of  sentiment  and  general  internal  peace  which 
have  characterized  the  Church  in  I  that 

have  not  revolted,  embracing  a  great  majority  of 

ministers,   congregations,    an.!  nder    our 

care.  It  may  still  be  called  with  emphasis  a  loyal, 
orthodox,  and  pious  church,  and  all  its  acts  and 
works  indicate  its  right  to  a  title  so  noble.  Let  a 
spirit  of  quietness,  o!  mutual  forbearance,  and  of 
ready  obedience  to  authority,  both  civil  a: 
astical,  illustrate  the  loyalty,  the  orthodoxy,  and 
the  piety  of  the  Church.'  ...  In  the  nan: 
by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  we  earnest 
hort  all  who  love  God  or  fear  his  wrath  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  counsels  and  suggestions  that  lead 
toward  a  reaction  favorable  to  disloyalty,  schism, 
or  disturbance,  either  in  the  Church  or  in  thecountry. 
In  all  these  respects  we  must  give  account  to  God 
in  that  great  day,  and  it  is  in  view  of  our  own 
dread  responsibility  to  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead 
that  we  now  make  this  deliverance. 

This  austere  and  unqualified  declaration  of 
loyalty,  this  denunciation  of  a  treason  which 
was  at  that  hour  lifting  a  defiant  and  almost 
triumphant  head  through  a  great  part  of  the 
Union,  was  adopted  by  a  majority  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  surprising.  Two 
hundred  and  six  ministers  and  ruling  elders 
voted  for  it ;  only  twenty  voted  against  it : 
than  one  in  ten  failed  to  rise  to  that  height  of 
moral  and  political  duty.  The  keynote  thus 
early  set  governed  this  powerful  Church 
throughout  the  war.  Its  General  Assembly, 
meeting  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1S64. 
adopted  a  long  and  most  energetic  report, 
declaring  that 

the  time  has  at  length  come,  in  the  providence 
of  God.  when  it  is  his  will  that  every  vestige  oi 
human  slavery  among  us  should  be  effaced,  and  that 
every  Christian  man  should  address  himself  with 
industry  and  earnestness  to  his  appropriate  part  in 
the  performance  of  this  great  duty.  .  .  .  Under 
the  influence  of  the  most  incomprehensible  in: 
tion  of  wickedness,  those  who  are  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  have  taken 
away  every  motive  for  its  further  toleration. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  Xew  York  to  censure  this  action  of 
the  General  Assembly  ot  the  Church,  but  it 
was  voted  down  by  a  majority  of  six  to  one. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Pres 
terian  Church  passed  equally  strong  and  un- 
compromising resolutions : 

Believing  it  to  be  a  duty  especially  incumbent 
on  the  Church  to  let  her  light  shine,  we  trust  that 
all  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  of  every  denomina- 
tion, will  hear  and  obey  God's  voice,  now  calling 
upon  them  louder  than  ever  before  to  open  their 
mouth  in  behalf  of  the  dumb. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  com- 
monlv  called  the  M  Scotch  Covenanters."  a^ 
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dressed  the  President  by  committee  in  1862, 
beginning  with  the  proud  boast  that  "  this 
Church,  true  to  its  high  lineage  and  ancient 
spirit,  does  not  hold  within  its  pale  a  single  se- 
cessionist or  sympathizer  with  rebellion  in  these 
United  States."  They  congratulated  him  upon 
the  antislavery  measures  of  the  Government 
and  urged  him, 

by  every  consideration  drawn  from  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  present  condition  of  our  bleeding  coun- 
try, not  to  be  moved  from  the  path  of  duty  on 
which  he  has  so  auspiciously  entered,  either  by  the 
threats  or  blandishments  of  the  enemies  of  human 
progress,  nor  the  fears  of  timid  friends. 

Two    years   later   they   met  and  declared 

that  — 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  encour- 
age and  sustain  the  Government  of  the  country  in 
:;11  that  they  do  for  the  honor  of  God,  the  freedom 
of  the  enslaved,  the  mitigation  of  the  inevitable 
evils  of  war,  and  the  preservation,  at  all  hazards, 
of  the  national  life,  integrity,  and  power. 

The  Xew  School  Presbyterians  also  lifted 
their  voice  with  equal  energy  and  clearness 
against  the  rebellion  and  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. At  their  General  Assembly  each 
year  during  the  war  they  adopted  resolutions 
of  the  most  uncompromising  loyalty,  and  on 
several  occasions  addressed  the  President  per- 
sonally with  messages  full  of  ardent  devotion 
and  high  encouragement.    They  said : 

Since  the  day  of  your  inauguration,  the  thousands 
of  our  membership  have  followed  you  with  unceas- 
ing prayer,  besieging  the  throne  of  grace  in  your 
behalf.  .  .  .  When  we  look  at  the  history  of  your 
administration  hitherto,  and  at  the  wonderful  way 
in  which  the  people  have  been  led  under  your  guid- 
ance, we  glorify  God  in  you.1 

A  year  later2  they  embodied  their  sentiments 
of  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  opposition  to  slav- 
ery in  a  forcible  series  of  resolutions,  which 
were  brought  to  Washington  and  presented  to 
the  President  by  a  committee  of  which  Mr. 
John  A.  Foote,  a  brother  of  the  admiral,  was 
chairman.    The  President  replied : 

It  has  been  my  happiness  to  receive  testimonies 
of  a  similar  nature  from,  I  believe,  all  denomina- 
tions ot  Christians.  .  .  .  This  to  me  is  most  grati- 
fying, because  from  the  beginning  I  saw  that  the 
issues  of  our  great  struggle  depended  on  the  divine 
interposition  and  favor.  ...  As  a  pilot,  I  have 
used  my  best  exertions  to  keep  afloat  our  Ship  of 

1  Cincinnati,  May  22,1862.  McPherson,  "  History 
of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  469. 

2  Philadelphia,  May  27,  1863. 

3  In  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman  in 
New  Orleans,  March  23,  1864,  he  makes  this  well- 
founded  claim  :  "  The  Methodist  Church  has  been 
unanimous  and  zealous  in  the  defense  of  the  Union. 
Her  bishops,  her  ministers,  and  her  laity  have  nobly 
responded  to  the  call  of  their  country  in  this  hour  of  her 
peril.    The  voice  of  Simpson  has  been  heard  pleading 


State,  and  shall  be  glad  to  resign  my  trust  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  to  another  pilot  more  skillful  and  suc- 
cessful than  I  may  prove.  In  every  case  and  at  all 
hazards,  the  Government  must  be  perpetuated.  Re- 
lying as  I  do  upon  the  Almighty  Power,  and  en- 
couraged as  I  am  by  these  resolutions  which  you 
have  just  read,  with  the  support  which  I  receive 
from  Christian  men,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  all 
the  means  at  my  control  to  secure  the  termination 
of  this  rebellion,  and  will  hope  for  success. 

Of  the  firm  and  loyal  attitude  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  this  resolution  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania 
may  serve  as  an  example: 

We  hereby  declare  our  unfaltering  allegiance  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  we  pledge 
it  our  willing  devotion  and  service;  and  as  a  body 
of  Christians  we  will  pray  that,  in  God's  own  time 
and  way,  this  rebellion  maybe  put  down;  that 
oppression  and  slavery  in  all  its  forms  may  be 
done  away  ;  that  freedom  of  body  and  mind,  politi- 
cal and  religious,  may  everywhere  prevail  ;  that  the 
emancipated  negroes,  whom  God  in  his  providence 
is  committing  to  our  care,  may  be  the  objects  of  our 
liberal  and  Christian  regard  and  instruction  ;  that 
war  may  soon  cease  throughout  all  our  borders, 
and  that  our  now  lacerated  country  may  again  be 
so  united  that  from  the  lakes  on  the  North  to  the 
gulf  on  the  South,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  there  shall  be  one  Union,  one  Government, 
one  flag,  one  Constitution,  the  whoie  culminating 
in  that  higher  glory  which  shall  make  this  nation 
Emmanuel's  land — a  mountain  of  holiness  and  a 
dwelling-place  of  righteousness. 

No  church  was  more  ready  or  powerful  in  its 
support  of  the  Government  than  the  wide- 
spread Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  From 
the  beginning  it  took  ground  firmly  and  unani- 
mously for  the  national  cause;  the  Western 
armies  especially  were  filled  with  the  young 
and  vigorous  fighting  men  of  that  connection. 
To  a  committee  of  the  General  Conference  of 
1 864,  the  President  said : 

Nobly  sustained  as  the  Government  has  been  by 
all  the  churches,  I  would  utter  nothing  which  might 
in  the  least  appear  invidious  against  any.  Yet,  with- 
out this,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  not  less  devoted  than  the  best,  is, 
by  its  greatest  numbers,  the  most  important  of  all. 
It  is  no  fault  in  others  that  the  Methodist  Church 
sends  more  soldiers  to  the  field,  more  nurses  to  the 
hospitals,  and  more  prayers  to  heaven  than  any 
other.  God  bless  the  Methodist  Church.  Bless  all 
the  churches,  and  blessed  be  God,  who  in  this  our 
great  trial  giveth  us  the  churches.3 

eloquently  for  the  union  of  the  country.  Ames,  as  pa- 
triotic as  wise,  has  not  hesitated  to  lend  his  aid  to  our 
unfortunate  prisoners  in  Richmond  and  to  give  his  sons 
to  the  army.  Janes  has  found  no  narrow  field  for  his 
philanthropic  heart  in  the  labors  of  the  Christian  Com- 
mission. All  our  church  papers  and  periodicals  have 
given  an  uncompromising,  zealous,  persistent  support 
to  the  Government,  and  have  thrown  the  whole  weight 
of  their  influence,  intelligent  as  it  was  potent,  on  the 
side  of  the  Union." 
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These  energetic  expressions  of  loyalty  were 
not  confined  to  the  Protestant  churches  alone. 
Archbishop  Hughes  in  New  York  gave  his 
great  personal  and  ecclesiastical  influence  to 
the  support  of  the  Government,  and  Arch  bishop 
Purcell  of  Cincinnati  took  occasion,  in  recom- 
mending the  observance  of  Thanksgiving  Day, 
1864,  to  his  people,  to  urge  upon  them  the 
cause  of  the  country. 

We  confess  [he  says]  that  it  has  greatly  pained 
us  to  hear  that  certain  rash,  irreverent,  and  thought- 
less men  of  our  communion  have  denounced  and 
abused  the  Government,  the  Administration,  and 
their  abettors.  Now  God  commands  us  to  bless,  and 
curse  not.  And  when  bad  men  cursed  the  supporters 
of  the  Government,  did  they  not  reflect  that  they 
cursed  the  more  than  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Catholic  voters  and  Catholic  soldiers  of  our  army  who 
defend  that  Government  in  the  field?  Did  they  not 
reflect  that  its  downfall  would  be  hailed  with  ac- 
clamation by  our  own  hereditary  oppressors  across 
the  ocean  ?  Did  they  reflect  that  if  political  salvation 
'is  ever  to  reach  a  far-distant  and  beloved  island,  it 
must  come  to  it  from  these  United  States  which  they 
would  sever? 

"  The  Administration  did  not  commence 
this  war,"  the  archbishop  said,  and  went  on 
in  his  address  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  the 
National  Government  with  that  of  the  rebellion. 

It  is  time  [he  said,  in  conclusion]  that  all  should 
rally  around  the  powers  which  the  Apostle  com- 
manded us  to  obey,  and  thus,  presenting  an  undi- 
vided front  to  the  enemy,  reestablish  the  Union, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  panacea,  present  or 
prospective,  for  the  ills  we  suffer. 

The  Society  of  Friends  occupied  a  peculiar 
relation  to  the  war.  By  the  two  leading  tenets 
of  their  religion  they  were  drawn  in  different 
ways ;  they  were  intensely  opposed  both  to 
slavery  and  to  war.  While,  therefore,  they  were 
ready  to  favor  every  act  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration which  promised  to  abridge  the 
power  and  shorten  the  duration  of  slavery, 
they  were  placed  in  a  cruel  dilemma  when 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  only  measures 
by  which  the  country  could  be  preserved,  and 
the  predominance  of  a  government  based  upon 
slavery  prevented.  The  result  was  as  might 
readily  be  imagined.  Human  nature  asserted 
itself  in  the  midst  of  that  serious  and  tranquil 
communion  as  everywhere  else,  and  the  Friends 
acted  each  according  to  his  individual  bent. 
In  the  words  of  the  address  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1864: 

Many  of  our  young  men,  overcome  by  the  spirit 
of  war,  rushed  into  the  conflict  where  some  of  them 
found  an  early  death,  some  purchased  their  release 
from  the  draft  by  the  payment  of  money ;  others 
remained  steadfast  to  their  faith  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
thereby  subjecting  themselves  to  the  penalty  for 
desertion. 


Those  who  entered  the  army  illustrated  in 
their  plain  speech  and  quiet  1 1  irtna 

of  their  lineage  no  lest  than  those  irho,  r 

ing  to  bear  arms,  bore  uncomplainingly  all  that 
the  law  could  inflict  upon  them  by  n 

punishment    for    their    contumacy.     But 

Society,  as  a  body,  remained  outwardly  true- 
to  both  articles  of  its  creed  and  pTOte  I 
stantly  against  both  slavery  and  the  war  which 
it  caused.  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  1862  greeted 
with  hearty  approval  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  while  praying  that 
the  effusion  of  blood  might  be  stayed ;  and  that 
of  1864,  while  "appreciating   the  difficulties 
that  surround  those  upon  whom  re>t^  tl. 
sponsibility  of  guiding  the  nation  through  the 
awful  perils  of  civil  war,"  and   declining 
"  enter  into  judgment  with  those  who  differ 
from  them,  still   persisted  in    their    dignified 
petition  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  that 
they  might  not  be  compelled  to  offend  their 
own  consciences  by  complying  with  the  law- 
requiring  military  service. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  attitude  in  relation  to  thi> 
question  was  especially  delicate.  Himself  of 
Quaker  ancestry,  he  felt  a  peculiar  sympathy 
with  their  scruples,  and  yet  he  could  not  legally 
relieve  them  from  their  liabilities,  and  he  clearly 
perceived  the  impolicy  of  recommending  to 
Congress  any  specific  measure  of  relief.  He 
heard  and  answered  their  addresses  with  the 
greatest  patience  and  respect,  and  intervened 
with  his  prerogative  on  occasions  of  peculiar 
hardship.  We  owe  to  these  complications  two 
or  three  letters,  which  strikingly  exhibit  his 
quick  sympathies,  his  keen  sense  of  justice,  and 
his  profound  religious  feeling.  To  the  Quakers 
of  Iowa,  who  had  sent  him  an  address  through 
Senator  Harlan,  he  wrote : 

It  is  most  cheering  and  encouraging  for  me  to 
know  that  in  the   efforts  which  1  have  made,  and 
am  making,  for  the  restoration  o\  a  righteous  peace 
to  our  country,  1  am  upheld  and  sustained  by  the 
good  wishes  and  pravers  of  God's  people.    No  one 
is  more  deeply  than  myself  aware  that  without  his 
favor  our  highest  wisdom  is  but  as  foolishness,  and 
that  our  most  strenuous  efforts  would  avail  nothing 
in  the  shadow  of  his  displeasure.    It  seems  to  me 
that  if  there  be  one  subject  upon  which  all  g 
men  may  entirely  agree,  it  is  in  imploring  th. 
cious  favor  of  the  God  of  nations  upon  the  strugg 
our  people  are  making  for  the  preservation  o\  their 
precious  birthright  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 1 

To  the  Quakers  of  Rhode  Island,  in  answer 
to  a  letter,  he  said  : 

Engaged  as  I  am.  in  a  great  war.  I  fear  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  world  to  understand  how  fully  I  ap- 
preciate the  principles  of  peace  inculcated  in  this 
letter  and  everywhere  by  the  Society  of  Friends.9 

1  Lincoln  to  Iowa  Quakers.  Jan.  5. 1862.  I'npub.  MS. 

-  Letter  to  Dr.  S.  B.  Toby.  March  10. 1S62.  Lincoln, 
Unpublished  MS. 
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But  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letters,  in  which  he  expresses  with  less 
than  his  usual  reserve  his  idea  of  the  moral 
and  religious  bearings  of  the  great  conflict, 
was  written  to  Mrs.  Gurney,  the  wife  of  the 
eminent  English  preacher  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  the  autumn  of  1864.  It  shows  in 
a  singularly  touching  and  instructive  way  how 
the  ancestral  faith  of  the  Quaker  survived  in 
this  son  of  a  pioneer,  commander-in-chief  of 
a  million  of  men  engaged  in  one  of  the  most 
destructive  wars  of  modern  times  : 

My  Esteemed  Friend  :  I  have  not  forgotten  — 
probably  never  shall  forget  —  the  very  impressive 
occasion  when  yourself  and  friends  visited  me  on  a 
Sabbath  forenoon,  two  years  ago  ;  nor  has  your 
kind  letter,  written  nearly  a  year  later,  ever  been 
forgotten.  In  all,  it  has  been  your  purpose  to 
strengthen  my  reliance  on  God.  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  the  good  Christian  people  of  this  country 
for  their  constant  prayers  and  consolations,  and  to 
no  one  of  them  more  than  to  yourself.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  Almighty  are  perfect,  and  must  prevail, 
though  we  erring  mortals  may  fail  to  accurately  per- 
ceive them  in  advance.  We  hoped  for  a  happy  ter- 
mination of  this  terrible  war  long  before  this  ;  but 
God  knows  best,  and  has  ruled  otherwise.  We  shall 
yet  acknowledge  his  wisdom,  and  our  own  error 
therein.  Meanwhile  we  must  work  earnestly  in  the 
best  lights  he  gives  us,  trusting  that  so  working 
still  conduces  to  the  great  ends  he  ordains.  Surely 
he  intends  some  great  good  to  follow  this  mighty 
convulsion,  which  no  mortal  could  make,  and  no 
mortal  could  stay.  Your  people,  the  Friends,  have 
had,  and  are  having,  a  very  great  trial.  On  princi- 
ple and  faith,  opposed  to  both  war  and  oppression, 
they  can  only  practically  oppose  oppression  by  war. 
In  this  hard  dilemma,  some  have  chosen  one  horn, 
and  some  the  other.  For  those  appealing  to  me  on 
conscientious  grounds,  I  have  done,  and  shall  do, 
the  best  I  could  and  can,  in  my  own  conscience, 
under  my  oath  to  the  law.  That  you  believe  this  I 
doubt  not,  and  believing  it  I  shall  still  receive  for 
our  country  and  myself  your  earnest  prayers  to  our 
Father  in  heaven.  Your  sincere  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  most  important  agencies  through  which 
the  mingled  patriotism  and  religion  of  the 
country  lent  their  assistance  to  the  armies  of 
the  Union  were  the  Sanitary  Commissions  and 
the  Christian  Commission.  The  former  col- 
lected and  disbursed  not  less  than  $5,000,000 
in  cash  and  $9,000,000  in  supplies  for  the 
benefit  of  the  armies  in  the  field  and  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  while  the  Chris- 
tian Commission  raised  some  $4,500,000,  not 
only  for  this  purpose,  but  also  to  extend  to  the 
soldiers  the  benefits  and  consolations  of  religion 
in  cases  where  the  overworked  army  chaplains 
found  the  complete  fulfillment  of  these  offices 
beyond  their  powers.  The  Sanitary  Fairs 
throughout  the  country  were  remarkable  ex- 
hibitions of  the  patriotism  and  philanthropy 
of  the  people.    They  were  carried  on  to  a  great 


extent  by  the  women  of  the  country,  and  the 
quickening  of  the  national  spirit  by  these  con- 
certed efforts  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
Union  cause  than  even  the  vast  sums  of  money 
which  were  produced  ;  though  these  were  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  charity.  The  fair 
at  New  York  realized  $1,300,000,  nearly  all 
of  which  was  clear  profit.  On  every  great  bat- 
tlefield of  the  war,  even  before  the  thunder  of 
the  artillery  was  silenced,  the  trains  of  these 
great  organizations  were  upon  the  field  and 
their  members  were  engaged  caring  for  the 
wounded,  bearing  away  the  sick,  praying  with 
the  dying,  and  receiving  their  last  messages ; 
while  in  every  village  of  the  North  gentle  and 
patriotic  women  were  constantly  employed 
making  ready  the  stores  of  luxuries  and  deli- 
cacies dispensed  by  charitable  agents  at  the 
front. 

In  the  wrork  of  these  beneficent  agencies 
the  President  took  a  profound  interest.  He 
frequently  consulted  with  Dr.  Bellows  and  Mr. 
Stuart  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  their 
work.  Being  requested  to  preside  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Christian  Commission  held  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  2 2d  of  February,  1863,  he  wrote : 

While  for  reasons  that  I  deem  sufficient  I  must 
decline  to  preside,  I  cannot  withhold  my  approval 
of  the  meeting  and  its  worthy  objects.  Whatever 
shall  be,  sincerely  and  in  God's  name,  devised  for  the 
good  of  the  soldiers  and  seamen  in  their  hard  spheres 
of  duty  can  hardly  fail  to  be  blessed.  And  what- 
ever shall  tend  to  turn  our  thoughts  from  the  unrea- 
soning and  uncharitable  passions,,  prejudices,  and 
jealousies  incident  to  a  great  national  trouble  such 
as  ours,  and  to  fix  them  on  the  vast  and  long-endur- 
ing consequences,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  which  are 
to  result  from  the  struggle,  and  especially  to 
strengthen  our  reliance  on  the  Supreme  Being  for 
the  final  triumph  of  the  right,  cannot  but  be  well 
for  us  all.  The  birthday  of  Washington  and  the 
Christian  Sabbath  coinciding  this  year,  and  suggest- 
ing together  the  highest  interests  of  this  life  and  of 
that  to  come,  is  most  propitious  for  the  meeting 
proposed. 

The  cause  of  the  rebellion  was  adopted  and 
carried  on  by  the  churches  in  the  South,  if  not 
with  more  zeal  and  determination,  at  least  with 
greater  vehemence  at  the  beginning  than  was 
shown  by  the  religious  organizations  of  the 
North.  Even  before  the  war  began  the  State 
Convention  of  Baptists  in  Alabama x  made  haste 
to  rush  into  secession,  saying  that "  the  Union 
had  failed  in  important  particulars  to  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,"  and 
that  they  held  themselves  "  subject  to  the  call 
of  proper  authority  in  defense  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Alabama,  and  of  her  right  as  a  sovereignty 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union."  Several  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synods  of  the  South  went  head- 
long into  the  rebellion  before  the  close  of  the 
l  November,  i860. 
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year  i860,  and  others  followed  their  example 
in  the  autumn  meeting  of  186 1.  They  formed 
their  General  Assembly  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy on  the  4th  of  December  of  that  year. 
Even  before  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Convention  of  several 
States  formally  withdrew  from  the  Union,  and 
that  fiery  soldier-priest  Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop 
of  Louisiana,  commanded  the  clergy  to  shift 
their  public  prayers  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  that  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  announced  in  a  pastoral  letter  that  "  Our 
separation  from  our  brethren  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  has 
been  effected  because  we  must  follow  our 
nationality.  .  .  .  Our  relations  to  each  other 
hereafter  will  be  the  relations  we  now  both  hold 
to  the  men  of  our  mother  church  in  England." 
Unable  to  restrain  his  ardor  within  the  limits 
of  the  church  militant,  he  exchanged  his  crozier 
for  a  sword  and  died  by  a  cannon  shot  on  the 
'Georgia  hills. 

At  the  session  of  the  first  General  Council 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Augusta 
an  address  was  adopted  congratulating  the 
Church  in  the  Confederate  States  upon  the 
unity  which  existed  in  its  councils,  upon  its 
promise  of  growth  and  expansion,  and  upon 
the  fact  that  the  leading  minds  of  the  new  re- 
public were  of  their  own  communion;  they 
called  upon  the  Church  to  make  strenuous  ef- 
forts in. behalf  of  the  slaves  of  the  South,  and 
gently  advocated  such  an  arrangement  of  their 
peculiar  institution  as  not  to  violate  the  right 
of  marriage  among  the  blacks.  "  Hitherto," 
they  say,  "  we  have  been  hindered  by  the  press- 
ure of  Abolitionists ;  now  that  we  have  thrown 
off  from  us  that  hateful  and  infidel  pestilence, 
we  should  prove  to  the  world  that  we  are  faith- 
ful to  our  trust,  and  the  Church  should  lead  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  in  this  work  of  justice  and 
mercy."  Feeble  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
made  by  churches  in  other  communions  in  the 
South,  but  strong  opposition  was  at  once  de- 
veloped. In  the  Transylvania  Presbytery  it  was 
argued  that  "Though  the  matter  presented 
was  one  of  undoubted  grievance,  involving  a 
sin  which  ought  to  be  purged  away,  yet,  to 
prevent  agitation  in  the  Church  at  such  a  time 
of  intense  political  strife,  there  must  be  no  in- 
termeddling," and  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the 
solemnization  of  matrimony  among  slaves  was 

1  McPherson,  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  54S. 

2  At  a  convention  of  loyal  ministers  and  laymen  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  held  at  Knoxville, 
August,  1864,  it  was  resolved  that  the  loyal  members 
of  the  conference  have  a  just  claim  to  all  the  church 
property;  that  they  really  constitute  the  Southern 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Holston  Conference;  that  they  propose,  at  the 
earliest  day  practicable,  to  transfer  the  same  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  ;  and 


laid  upon   the  tabic,  i> 

the  Presbytery  voting  against  it.1 

The   Methodist  Chinch  in  the  South  had 
separated  from  their  brethren  in  the  North 

fifteen  years  before  the  war  on  the  qUi 
slavery,  and  a  portion  of  their  <  lergy  and  laitv 

when  the  war  broke  out  natur.ii.  ed   in 

it  with  their  accustomed  zeal  ;   but  ti 
by  no  means  unanimous,  even  within  ti.- 
ing  States,  and  the  organization  was  virtually 

wrecked  by  the  \v;ir.- 

As  the  national  authority  began  to  be  r 
tablished  throughout  the  States  in  rebellion,  not 
the  least  embarrassing  of  the  questions  which 
generals  in  command  were  called  upon  to  decide 
was  that  of  the  treatment  of  church 
pastors  were  openly  or  covertly  disloyal  to  the 
Union.  There  was  no  general  plan  adopted 
by  the  Government  for  such  cases ;  in  fact,  it 
was  impossible  to  formulate  a  policy  which 
should  meet  so  vast  a  variety  of  circumstance- 
as  presented  themselves  in  the  different  re- 
gions of  the  South.  The  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Methodist  Church  sent  down  some  of  their 
ablest  ministers,  with  general  authority  to  take 
charge  of  abandoned  churches,  and  to  estab- 
lish in  them  their  interrupted  worship.  The 
mission  boards  of  other  denominations  took 
similar  action,  and  the  Secretary  of  War :;  gave 
general  orders  to  the  officers  commanding  the 
different  departments  to  permit  ministers  of 
the  gospel  bearing  the  commission  of  these 
mission  boards  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
their  office  and  to  give  them  all  the  aid,  coun- 
tenance, and  support  which  might  be  practica- 
ble. But  before  and  after  these  orders  there 
was  much  clashing  between  the  military  and 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  which  had  its  rise 
generally  in  the  individual  temperaments  of 
the  respective  generals  and  priests.  There  was 
an  instance  in  one  place  where  a  young  offi- 
cer rose  in  his  pew  and  requested  an  Episcopal 
minister  to  read  the  prayer  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  had  omitted. 
Upon  the  minister's  refusal  the  soldier  ad- 
vanced to  the  pulpit  and  led  the  preacher, 
loudly  protesting,  to  the  door,  and  then  quietly 
returning  to  the  altar  himself  read  the  prayer — 
not  much,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the  edification 
of  the  congregation.  General  Butler  arrested 
a  clergyman  in  Norfolk,  and  placed  him  at 
hard  labor  on  the  public  works  for  disloyalty 

that  the  ministers  be  instructed  to  propose  to  their 
congregations  to  unite  cr.    masse  with  that   church. 
Their  report  states  "that  there  are  in  the  bour. 
the  Holston  Conference  120  preachers  known   to  be 
loyal,  and  40  others  supposed  to  be  true  to  the  Union : 
and  it  is  thought,  therefore,  that  the  work   of  ra 
struction  will  be  easily  accomplished."    [McPhers 
"History  of  the  Rebellion."  p.  540.] 

3  March  10, 1S64.    McPherson.  "  His  .Re- 

bellion." p.  522. 
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in  belief  and  action  :  but  the  President  reversed 
this  sentence  and  changed  it  to  one  of  exclusion 
from  the  Union  lines.1  The  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Natchez  having  refused  to  read  the  pre- 
scribed form  of  prayer  for  the  President,  and 
having  protested  in  an  able  and  temperate 
paper  against  the  orders  of  the  commanding 
general  in  this  regard,  the  latter  ordered  him 
to  be  expelled  from  the  Union  lines,  although 
the  order  was  almost  immediately  rescinded. 
General  Rosecrans  issued  an  order2  in  Mis- 
souri requiring  the  members  of  religious  con- 
vocations to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  assemblage 
and  protection.  In  answer  to  the  protestations 
which  naturally  resulted  from  this  mandate  he 
replied  that  it  was  given  at  the  request  of 
many  loyal  church  members,  both  lay  and 
clerical;  that  if  he  should  permit  all  bodies 
claiming  to  be  religious  to  meet  without  ques- 
tion, a  convocation  of  Price's  army,  under  the 
garb  of  religion,  might  assemble  with  impunity 
and  plot  treason.  He  claimed  that  there  was 
no  hardship  in  compelling  the  members  of  such 
assemblages  to  establish  their  loyalty  by  oath 
and  certificate,  and  insisted  that  his  order,  while 
providing  against  public  danger,  really  pro- 
tected the  purity  and  the  freedom  of  religion. 
In  the  course  of  these  controversies  between 
secessionist  ministers  and  commanding  gen- 
erals an  incident  occurred  which  deserves  a 
moment's  notice,  as  it  led  to  a  clear  and  vigor- 
ous statement  from  Mr.  Lincoln  of  his  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  these  matters.  During  the 
year  1862  a  somewhat  bitter  discussion  arose 
between  the  Rev.  Dr.  McPheeters  of  the  Vine 
Street  Church  in  St.  Louis  and  some  of  his 
congregation  in  regard  to  his  supposed  sym- 
pathies with  the  rebellion.  Looking  back  upon 
the  controversy  from  this  distance  of  time  it 
seems  that  rather  hard  measure  was  dealt  to 
the  parson ;  for  although,  from  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  there  appears  little  doubt 
that  his  feelings  were  strongly  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  the  rebellion,  he  behaved  with  so  much 
discretion  that  the  principal  offenses  charged 
against  him  by  his  zealous  parishioners  were 
that  he  once  baptized  a  small  rebel  by  the 
name  of  Sterling  Price,  and  that  he  would  not 
declare  himself  in  favor  of  the  Union.  The 
difference  in  his  church  grew  continually  more 
flagrant  and  was  entertained  by  interminable 
letters  and  statements  on  both  sides,  until  at 
last  the  provost-marshal  intervened,  ordering 
the  arrest  of  Dr.  McPheeters,  excluding  him 
from  his  pulpit,  and  taking  the  control  of  his 
church  out  of  the  hands  of  its  trustees.  This 
action  gave  rise  to  extended  comment,  not 

1  Report  of  Judge-Advocate  General,  April  30, 1864. 

2  March  7,  1864.      3  Jan.  2,  1863.      4  Dec.  22,  1863. 


only  in  Missouri,  but  throughout  the  Union. 
The  President,  being  informed  of  it,  wrote3  to 
General  Curtis  disapproving  the  act  of  the 
provost- marshal,  saying,  in  a  terse  and  vigor- 
ous phrase,  which  immediately  obtained  wide 
currency,  "  The  United  States  Government 
must  not,  as  by  this  order,  undertake  to  run 
the  churches.  When  an  individual  in  a  church, 
or  out  of  it,  becomes  dangerous  to  the  public 
interest  he  must  be  checked;  but  let  the 
churches,  as  such,  take  care  of  themselves." 
But  even  this  peremptory  and  unmistakable 
command  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  discus- 
sion. Taking  the  hands  of  the  government 
away  from  the  preacher  did  not  quench  the 
dissensions  in  the  church,  nor  restore  the  pas- 
tor to  the  position  which  he  occupied  before 
the  war ;  and  almost  a  year  later  some  of  the 
friends  of  Dr.  McPheeters  considered  it  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  ask  the  intervention  of 
the  President  to  restore  to  him  all  his  ecclesi- 
astical privileges  in  addition  to  the  civil  rights 
which  they  admitted  he  already  enjoyed.  This 
the  President,  in  a  letter4  of  equal  clearness 
and  vigor,  refused  to  do.  "  I  have  never  inter- 
fered," he  said,  "  nor  thought  of  interfering,  as 
to  who  shall,  or  shall  not,  preach  in  any  church ; 
nor  have  I  knowingly  or  believingly  tolerated 
any  one  else  to  so  interfere  by  my  authority  " ; 
but  he  continues,  "If,  after  all,  what  is  now 
sought  is  to  have  me  put  Dr.  McPheeters 
back  over  the  heads  of  a  majority  of  his  own 
congregation,  that  too  will  be  declined.  I 
will  not  have  control  of  any  church  on  any 
side."  The  case  finally  ended  by  the  exclusion 
of  Dr.  McPheeters  from  his  pulpit  by  the 
order  of  the  presbytery  having  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  the  case. 

In  this  wise  and  salutary  abstention  from 
any  interference  with  the  churches,  which 
was  dictated  by  his  own  convictions  as  well 
as  enjoined  by  the  Constitution,  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  always  have  the  support  of  his 
subordinates.  He  had  not  only,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  administer  occasional  rebukes  to  his 
over-zealous  generals,  but  even  in  his  own 
Cabinet  he  was  sometimes  compelled  to  over- 
rule a  disposition  to  abuse  of  authority  in 
things  spiritual.  Several  weeks  after  he  had 
so  clearly  expressed  himself  in  the  McPhee- 
ters case,  he  found,  to  his  amazement,  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  been  giving  orders  virt- 
ually placing  the  army  in  certain  places  at 
the  disposition  of  a  Methodist  bishop  for  the 
enforcement  of  his  ecclesiastical  decrees.  He 
addressed  to  Mr.  Stanton  a  note  of  measured 
censure,5  which  was  followed  by  an  order  from 
the  War  Department  explaining  and  modify- 
ing the  more   objectionable  features  of  the 

5  "  After  having  made  these  declarations  in  good 
faith  and  in  writing,  you  can  conceive  of  my  embar- 
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former  document.  The  Secretary  explained 
that  his  action  had  no  other  intention  than  to 
furnish  "  a  means  of  rallying  the  Methodist 
people  in  favor  of  the  Union,  in  localities 
where  the  rebellion  had  disorganized  and  scat- 
tered them."  1  This  explanation  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  President,  but  he 
thought  best  to  make  no  further  public  refer- 
ence to  the  matter.  Scarcely  was  this  affair  dis- 
posed of  when  a  complaint  was  received  from 
Memphis  of  some  interference  by  the  military 
with  a  church  edifice  there.  Mr.  Lincoln  made 
upon  the  paper  this  peremptory  indorsement : 
"  If  the  military  have  military  need  of  the 
church  building,  let  them  keep  it ;  otherwise, 
let  them  get  out  of  it,  and  leave  it  and  its 
owners  alone,  except  for  the  causes  that  justify 
the  arrest  of  any  one."  2  Two  months  later  the 
President,  hearing  of  further  complications  in 
the  case,  made  still  another  order,  which  even 
at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader  we  will  give, 
from  his  own  manuscript,  as  illustrating  not 
only  his  conscientious  desire  that  justice  should 
be  done,  but  also  the  exasperating  obstacles  he 
was  continually  compelled  to  surmount,  in  those 
troubled  times,  to  accomplish,  with  all  the  vast 
powers  at  his  disposition,  this  reasonable  desire. 

I  am  now  told  that  the  military  were  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  building ;  and  yet  that  in  pretended 
execution  of  the  above  they,  the  military,  put  one 
set  of  men  out  of  and  another  set  into  the  building. 
This,  if  true,  is  most  extraordinary.  I  say  again,  if 
there  be  no  military  need  for  the  building,  leave  it 
alone,  neither  putting  any  one  in  or  out  of  it,  except 
on  finding  someone  preachingor  practicing  treason, 
in  which  case  lay  hands  upon  him,  just  as  if  he 
were  doing  the  same  thing  in  any  other  building, 
or  in  the  streets  or  highways.3 

He  at  last  made  himself  understood  and 
his  orders  respected;  yet  so  widespread  was 
the  tendency  of  generals  to  meddle  with  mat- 
ters beyond  their  jurisdiction,  that  it  took  three 
years  of  such  vehement  injunctions  as  these 
to  teach  them  to  keep  their  hands  away  from 
the  clergy  and  the  churches. 

Lincoln  had  a  profound  respect  for  every 
form  of  sincere  religious  belief.  He  steadily 
refused  to  show  favor  to  any  particular  denom- 
ination of  Christians;  and  when  General  Grant 
issued  an  unjust  and  injurious  order  against 
the  Jews,  expelling  them  from  his  department, 
the  President  ordered  it  to  be  revoked  the 
moment  it  was  brought  to  his  notice.4 

He  was  a  man  of  profound  and  intense 
religious  feeling.   We  have  no  purpose  of  at- 

rassment  at  now  having  brought  to  me  what  purported 
to  be  a  formal  order  of  the  War  Department,  bearing 
date  November  30,  1863,  giving  Bishop  Ames  control 
and  possession  of  all  the  Methodist  churches  in  certain 
Southern  military  departments  whose  pastors  have 
not  been  appointed  by  a  loyal  bishop  or  bishops,  and 
ordering  the  military  to  aid  him  against  any  resistance 


tempting  to  formulate  his  <  ■  bob 

if  he  himself  ever  did 

swift  witnesses  who,  judging  frofl 

uttered  in  his  callow  youth,  have  called 

an  atheist,  and  others  who,  with  the  most  laud- 
able intentions,  have  remembered  improbable 
conversations  which  they  bring  forward  to 
prove  at  once  his  orthodoxy  and  their 
intimacy  with  him.  lint  leaving  aside  I 
apocryphal  evidences,  we  have  only  to  look 
at  his  authentic  public  and  private  utl 
to  see  how  deep  and  strong  in  all  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  the  current  of  his  religi 
thought  and  emotion.  Pie  continually  invited 
and  appreciated,  at  their  highest  value,  the 
prayers  of  good  people.  The  pressure  of  the 
tremendous  problems  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded; the  awful  moral  significance  of  the 
conflict  in  which  he  was  the  chief  combatant ; 
the  overwhelming  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, which  never  left  him  for  an  hour — all 
contributed  to  produce,  in  a  temperament  nat- 
urally serious  and  predisposed  to  a  spiritual 
view  of  life  and  conduct,  a  sense  of  reverent 
acceptance  of  the  guidance  of  a  Superior 
Power.  From  that  morning  when,  standing 
amid  the  falling  snowflakes  on  the  railway  car 
at  Springfield,  he  asked  the  prayers  of  his 
neighbors  in  those  touching  phrases  whose 
echo  rose  that  night  in  invocations  from  thou- 
sands of  family  altars,  to  that  memorable  hour 
when  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  he  humbled 
himself  before  his  Creator  in  the  sublime  words 
of  the  second  inaugural,  there  is  not  an  ex- 
pression known  to  have  come  from  his  li; 
his  pen  but  proves  that  he  held  himself  answer- 
able in  every  act  of  his  career  to  a  more  au- 
gust tribunal  than  any  on  earth.  The  tact  that 
he  was  not  a  communicant  of  any  church,  and 
that  he  was  singularly  reserved  in  regard  to 
his  personal  religious  life,  gives  only  the  greater 
force  to  these  striking  proofs  of  his  profound 
reverence  and  faith. 

In  final  substantiation  of  this  assertion,  we 
subjoin  two  papers  from  the  hand  of  the  Pres- 
ident, one  official  and  the  other  private,  which 
bear  within  themselves  the  imprint  ot  a  sincere 
devotion  and  a  steadfast  reliance  upon  the 
power  and  benignity  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence. The  first  is  an  order  which  he  issued 
on  the  1 6th  of  November,  1864,  on  the  observ- 
ance of  Sunday : 

The  President,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  A 
and  Navy,  desires  and  enjoins  the  orderly  observ- 

which  may  be  made  to  his  taking  such  possession  and 
control.  'What  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  "  [Lincoln  to 
Stanton.  MS..  Feb.  11,  1S04.] 

1  Lincoln  to  Hogan,  Feb.  15. 1S04. 

'2  Lincoln  MS..  March  4.  1864. 

3  Lincoln  MS.,  May  13.  1864. 

4  War  Records,  Vol.  XVIL,  pp.  4-4-  53* 
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ance  o\  the  Sabbath  by  the  officers  and  men  in  the 
military  and  naval  service.  The  importance  for  man 
and  beast  of  the  prescribed  weekly  rest,  the  sacred 
rights  of  Christian  soldiers  and  sailors,  a  becoming 
deference  to  the  best  sentiment  of  Christian  people, 
and  a  due  regard  for  the  Divine  will,  demand  that 
Sunday  labor  in  the  Army  and  Navy  be  reduced  to 
the  measure  o\  strict  necessity.  The  discipline  and 
character  o\  the  national  forces  should  not  suffer, 
nor  the  cause  they  defend  be  imperiled,  by  the  prof- 
anation of  the  day  or  name  of  the  Most  High.  "  At 
this  time  of  public  distress  [adopting  the  words  of 
Washington  in  1770J  men  may  find  enough  to 
do  in  the  service  of  their  God  and  their  country 
without  abandoning  themselves  to  vice  and  immo- 
rality.'" The  first  General  Order  issued  by  the  Father 
of  his  Country  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
indicated  the  spirit  in  which  our  institutions  were 
founded  and  should  ever  be  defended.  "The  Gen- 
eral hopes  and  trusts  that  every  officer  and  man  will 
endeavor  to  live  and  act  as  becomes  a  Christian  sol- 
dier, defending  the  dearest  rights  and  liberties  of 
his  country.''  * 

The  date  of  this  remarkable  order  leaves  no 
possibility  for  the  insinuation  that  it  sprung 
from  any  political  purpose  or  intention.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  just  been  reelected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority ;  his  party  was  everywhere 
triumphant ;  his  own  personal  popularity  was 
unbounded ;  there  was  no  temptation  to  hy- 
pocrisy or  deceit.  There  is  no  explanation  of 
the  order  except  that  it  was  the  offspring  of 
sincere  conviction.  But  if  it  may  be  said  that 
this  was,  after  all,  an  exoteric  utterance,  spring- 

1  General  McDowell  used  to  tell  a  story  which  illus- 
trates Mr.  Lincoln's  Sabbatarian  feeling.  The  Presi- 
dent had  ordered  a  movement  which  required  dispatch, 
and  in  his  anxiety  rode  to  McDowell's  headquarters 
to  inquire  how  soon  he  could  start.  "  On  Monday 
morning,"  said  McDowell;  "or,  by  pushing  things, 
perhaps  Sunday  afternoon."  Lincoln,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  said,  u  McDowell,  get  a  good  ready  and  start 
Monday."     [Herman  Haupt,  MS.  Memoirs.] 


ing  from  those  relations  of  religion  and  good 
government  which  the  wisest  rulers  have  al- 
ways recognized  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
people,  we  will  give  one  other  document,  of 
which  nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  said.  It  is 
a  paper  which  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  in  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  while  his  mind  was  burdened  with 
the  weightiest  question  of  his  life,  the  weight- 
iest with  which  this  century  has  had  to  grapple. 
Wearied  with  all  the  considerations  of  law  and 
of  expediency  with  which  he  had  been  strug- 
years,  he  retired  within  himself 


gling  for  two 

and  tried  to  bring  some  order  into  his  thoughts 
rising  above  the  wrangling  of  men  and  of 


by 

parties,  and  pondering  the  relations  of  human 
government  to  the  Divine.  In  this  frame  of 
mind,  absolutely  detached  from  any  earthly 
considerations,  he  wrote  this  meditation.  It 
has  never  been  published.  It  was  not  written 
to  be  seen  of  men.  It  was  penned  in  the  aw- 
ful sincerity  of  a  perfectly  honest  soul  trying 
to  bring  itself  into  closer  communion  with  its 
Maker. 

The  will  of  God  prevails.  In  great  contests  each 
party  claims  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
God.  Both  may  be  and  one  must  be  wrong.  God 
cannot  be  for  and  against  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  present  civil  war  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  God's  purpose  is  something  different  from 
the  purpose  of  either  party  ;  and  yet  the  human 
instrumentalities,  working  just  as  they  do,  are  of  the 
best  adaptation  to  effect  his  purpose.  I  am  almost 
ready  to  say  that  this  is  probably  true  ;  that  God 
wills  this  contest,  and  wills  that  it  shall  not  end 
yet.  By  his  mere  great  power  on  the  minds  of  the 
now  contestants,  he  could  have  either  saved  or  de- 
strqyedthe  Union  without  a  human  contest.  Yet  the 
contest  began.  And  having  begun,  he  could  give  the 
final  victory  to  either  side  any  day.  Yet  the  con- 
test proceeds. 
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Poet,  whose  golden  songs  in  silence  sung 

Thrill  from  the  canvas  to  the  hearts  of  men, — 
Sweet  harmonies  that  speak  without  a  tongue, 

Melodious  numbers  writ  without  a  pen, — 
The  great  gods  gifted  thee  and  hold  thee  dear ; 

Placed  in  thy  hand  the  torch  which  genius  lit, 
Touched  thee  with  genial  sunshine,  and  good  cheer. 

And  swift  heat  lightnings  of  a  charming  wit 
Whose  shafts  are  ever  harmless,  though  so  bright ; 

Gave  thee  of  all  life's  blessings  this,  the  best. — 
The  true  love  of  thy  kind, —  for  thy  delight. 

So  be  thou  happy,  poet-painter  blest, 
Whose  gentle  eyes  look  out,  all  unaware, 
Beneath  the  brow  of  Keats,  soft-crowned  with  shadowy  hair. 


Celia  Thaxter. 
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CABINET     CHANGES. 

HE  principal  concession  in 
the  Baltimore  platform 
made  by  the  friends  of  the 
Administration  to  its  op- 
ponents was  the  resolution 
which  called  for  harmony 
in  the  Cabinet;  and  al- 
though no  method  was 
specified  by  which  such  harmony  could  be  at- 
tained, it  was  no  secret  that  the  convention 
requested,  and,  so  far  as  its  authority  went, 
required,  that  the  Cabinet  should  be  rendered 
homogeneous  by  the  dismissal  of  those  mem- 
bers who  were  stigmatized  as  conservatives. 
The  President  at  first  took  no  notice,  either 
publicly  or  privately,  of  this  resolution,  and  it 
was  with  something  akin  to  consternation  that 
the  radical  body  of  his  supporters  heard  of 
the  first  change  which  occurred  in  his  Cabinet 
after  the  convention  adjourned.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Chase,  whom  the  extreme  radicals 
regarded  as  in  some  sort  their  special  repre- 
sentative in  the  Government,  took  them  en- 
tirely by  surprise.  The  demonstration  made 
by  Mr.  Wade  and  Mr.  Davis  some  weeks  later 
increased  the  feeling  of  restlessness  among 
them,  and  brought  upon  the  President  a  power- 
ful pressure  from  every  quarter  to  induce  him 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  radical  demand  by 
the  dismissal  from  the  Cabinet  of  Montgom- 
ery Blair,  the  Postmaster- General,  who  had 
gradually  attracted  to  himself  the  hostility  of  all 
the  radical  Republicans  in  the  country.  The 
unpopularity  into  which  Mr.  Blair  had  fallen 
among  the  radicals  was  one  of  those  inci- 
dents that  recall  the  oft-repeated  simile  that 
compares  political  revolutions  to  Saturn  de- 
vouring his  offspring.  Mr.  Blair  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republican  party.  After 
graduating  at  West  Point  and  serving  for  a  year 
in  the  Seminole  war,  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  army  and  began  to  practice  law  in 
St.  Louis.  He  immediately  gained  high  dis- 
tinction in  his  profession,  and  became,  while 
yet  a  young  man,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  He  returned  to  Maryland,  and  in 
1855  was  appointed  solicitor  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  repeal  of 
1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  J 


the  Missouri  Compromise  made  a  Republican 
of  him.     President   Buchanan  removed   him 
from  office  in  1858  on  account  of  hi    , 
antislavery  attitude.     He  was  counsel  for 
plaintiff  in  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case,  and 
presided  over  the  Republican  convei 
Maryland  in  i860.    With  the  exception  I  I 
brother  Frank  in  Missouri,  and  Cassius  M.  I 
in  Kentucky,  he  was  beyond  question  the  m 
prominent  opponent  of  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery in  all  the  Southern  States.   The  immediate 
cause  which  occasioned  his  loss  of  caste  an. 
the  radical  antislavery  men  was  the  quarrel 
which  sprung  up  between  his  family  and  I 
eral  Fremont  in  Missouri.    In  this  also  he  had 
the  mortification  of  feeling  that  he  had  nursed 
the  pinion  that  impelled  the  steel.    The  reputa- 
tion of  General  Fremont  was  the  creation  of 
the  Blairs.    It  was  at  their  solicitation  that  the 
President  appointed  the  Pathfinder  a  major- 
general  in   the  regular  army,  and  gave  him 
command  of  the  important  department  of  Mis- 
souri.   So  late  as  the  24th  of  August.  1 
General    Fremont  relied    upon   Montgomery 
Blair  for  all  the  support  and  assistance  he  re- 
quired in  Washington.    The  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, writing  to  him  on   that  date,  spoke  of 
the  President  and  his  colleagues  with  the  in- 
discreet frankness  of  confidential  friendship. 
"  Chase,"  he  said,  "  has  more  horror  o\  5 
treasury  notes  below  par  than  of  seeing  sol- 
diers killed,  and  therefore  has  held  back  too 
much,  I  think.    I  do  not  believe  at  all  in  that 
style  of  managing  the  Treasury."    He  goes  on 
lamenting  his  lack  of  influence  in  the  I 
ernment  in  a  style  which  reminds  us  oi  Mr. 
Chase  himself. 

This,  1  can  see  [he  says],  is  partly  my  own  fault. 
1  have  been  too  obstreperous,  perhaps,  in  my  posi- 
tion, and  men  do  not  like  those  who  h... 
their  mistakes  beforehand  and  dun  the:ii  with  them 
afterwards.     The  main  difficulty  is,  however,  with 
Lincoln  himself.     He  is  o\  the  Whig  school, 
that  brings  him  naturally  not  only  to  incline  to  the 
feeble  policy  oi  the  Whigs,  but  10  give  his  - 
deuce  to  such  advisers.     It  costs  me  a  great  de.:l  of 
labor  to  get  anything  done,  because  of  this  inclina- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  President,  or  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  including  Chas 
voted  a  Democratic  ticket  in  his  life.    B.  I 
got  the  people  at  your  back,  and  I  am  doing  all  I 
'ohn  Hay,  1SS6.     All  rights  reserved. 
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can  to  cut  red  tape  and  get  things  done.  I  will  be 
more  civil  and  patient  than  heretofore,  and  see  if 
that  will  work. 

No  man  can  be  sufficiently  sure  of  friends 
to  write  them  such  letters  as  this.  A  few  months 
later  Fremont  was  Blair's  deadliest  enemy, 
and  these  letters,  being  printed,  came  up  like 
impertinent  ghosts  between  the  Postmaster- 
General  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Cabinet  table. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  quarrel  the  Blairs 
were  unquestionably  right;  but  being  unjustly 
assailed  by  the  radicals,  the  natural  pugnac- 
ity of  their  dispositions  would  not  permit  them 
to  rest  firmly  planted  on  their  own  ground. 
They  entered  upon  a  course  of  hostility  that 
was  at  first  confined  to  their  factious  enemies, 
but  which  gradually  broadened  and  extended 
till  it  landed  them  both  in  the  Democratic 
part}-.  Montgomery  Blair  was  doubtless  un- 
conscious of  his  progress  in  that  direction.  He 
thought  himself  the  most  zealous  of  Republi- 
cans until  the  moment  that  he  declared  him- 
self the  most  zealous  of  Democrats.  Every 
admonition  he  received  but  increased  the  heat 
and  energy  with  which  he  defended  himself. 
The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  towards 
the  close  of  1863,  left  out  his  name  in  the  res- 
olutions by  which  they  elected  all  the  rest  of 
the  Cabinet  honorary  members  of  the  League. 
He  chose  to  consider  Mr.  Winter  Davis  re- 
sponsible for  some  attacks  made  upon  him, 
and  desired  to  defeat  him  in  Maryland.  The 
President,  who  had  certainly  no  cause  to  show 
personal  favor  to  Mr.  Davis,  said  that  as  he 
was  the  choice  of  the  Union  men  of  Maryland 
he  merited  and  should  receive  what  friendly 
support  the  Administration  could  give  him. 
Mr.  Blair  made  a  speech  in  Rockville  touch- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  reconstruction,  and 
indulged  in  vigorous  and  somewhat  acrid  al- 
lusions to  some  of  his  leading  Republican  as- 
sailants. This  brought  upon  him,  and  upon 
Mr.  Lincoln,  over  his  shoulders,  much  vehe- 
ment criticism.  It  was  in  relation  to  this  speech 
that  the  President  said : 

The  controversy  between  the  two  sets  of  men 
represented  by  Blair  and  by  Sumner  is  one  of  mere 
form  and  little  else.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Blair  would 
agree  that  the  States  in  rebellion  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  come  at  once  into  the  political  family 
and  renew  their  performances,  which  have  already 
so  bedeviled  us,  and  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Sumner 
would  insist  that  when  the  loyal  people  of  a  State 
obtain  supremacy  in  their  councils  and  are  ready 
to  assume  the  direction  of  their  own  affairs  they 
should  be  excluded.  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Blair 
to  admit  that  Jefferson  Davis  may  take  his  seat  in 
Congress  again  as  a  representative  of  his  people.  I 
do  not  understand  Mr.  Sumner  to  assert  that  John 
Minor' Bot's  may  not.  So  far  as  1  understand  Mr. 
Sumner,  he  seems  in  favor  of  Congress  taking  from 
the  Executive  the  power  it  at  present  exercises  over 


insurrectionary  districts  and  assuming  it  to  itself; 
but  when  the  vital  question  arises  as  to  the  right 
and  privilege  of  the  people  of  these  States  to  govern 
themselves,  I  apprehend  there  will  be  little  difference 
among  loyal  men.  The  question  atonce  is  presented, 
in  whom  is  this  power  vested?  and  the  practical 
matter  for  discussion  is  how  to  keep  the  rebellious 
population  from  overwhelming  and  outvoting  the 
loyal  minority.1 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  President 
wrote  the  letter  of  kindly  and  sensible  advice 
to  General  Frank  Blair  which  we  have  given  in 
another  place ;  a  letter  which,  when  published 
many  months  afterwards,  gave  great  and  last- 
ing offense  to  the  enemies  of  Blair  in  Congress 
and  in  the  country.  Although  General  Blair 
at  this  time  retired  from  the  contest  for  the 
speakership,  the  Postmaster- General  contin- 
ued, with  equally  bad  taste  and  judgment,  to 
oppose  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Colfax  for  that 
place.  Upon  Colfax  going  to  him  in  person 
and  demanding  the  motive  of  his  hostility,  Mr. 
Blair  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  give  as  a  reason 
for  his  opposition  that  Colfax  was  running  as  a 
Chase  candidate.2 

The  opposition  to  Blair  was  not  confined  to 
the  radical  demonstrations  in  the  Baltimore 
convention  and  out  of  it.  Some  of  the  most 
judicious  Republicans  in  the  country,  who  were 
not  personally  unfriendly  to  Blair,  urged  upon 
the  President  the  necessity  of  freeing  himself 
from  such  a  source  of  weakness  and  discord. 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Government  itself 
a  strong  hostility  to  Mr.  Blair  made  itself  felt. 
While  Mr.  Chase  remained  in  the  Cabinet  there 
was  always  a  condition  of  smoldering  hostil- 
ity between  the  two  men.  Mr.  Blair's  enmity 
to  Mr.  Seward  also  became  more  and  more 
violent  in  its  expression,  and  his  relations  with 
Mr.  Stanton  were  subject  to  a  strain  which  was 
hardly  endurable.  There  was  still,  however,  so 
much  in  his  character  and  antecedents  that  was 
estimable,  the  President  had  so  deep  a  regard 
for  both  the  Blairs,  and  especially  for  their 
father,  that  he  had  great  reluctance  to  take  any 
action  against  the  Postmaster-General.  In  the 
middle  of  July,  after  the  termination  of  Early's 
raid  upon  Washington,  General  Halleck,  ex- 
asperated by  the  report  of  stringent  and  sar- 
castic remarks  which  Mr.  Blair,  under  the 
provocation  of  the  destruction  by  rebels  of  his 
property  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington,  had 
made,  in  reference  to  the  laxity  or  poltroonery 
of  the  defenders  of  the  capital,  addressed  an 
angry  note  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  saying  that 
he  wished  to  know  "  whether  such  wholesale 
denouncement  and  accusation  by  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  receives  the  sanction  and  appro- 
bation of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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If  so,"  said  General  Hal  leek,  "  the  names  of 
the  officers  accused  should  be  stricken  from 
the  rolls  of  the  army;  if  not,  it  is  due  to  the 
honor  of  the  accused  that  the  slanderer  should 
be  dismissed  from  the  Cabinet."  Mr.  Stanton 
sent  this  letter  of  Halleck's  to  the  President 
without  comment.  The  President,  on  the  same 
day,  replied  in  his  most  masterful  manner.  After 
summarizing  Halleck's  letter,  he  said : 

Whether  the  remarks  were  really  made  I  do  not 
know,  nor  do  I  suppose  such  knowledge  is  neces- 
sary to  a  correct  response.  If  they  were  made,  I  do 
not  approve  them  ;  andyet,  under  thecircumstances, 
I  would  not  dismiss  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  there- 
for. I  do  not  consider  what  may  have  been  hastily 
said  in  a  moment  of  vexation  at  so  severe  a  loss  is 
sufficient  ground  for  so  grave  a  step.  Besides  this, 
truth  is  generally  the  best  vindication  against  slan- 
der. I  propose  continuing  to  be  myselt  the  judge 
as.to  when  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  shall  be  dis- 
missed.1 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  President,  when 
the  Cabinet  came  together,  made  them  this 
impressive  and  oracular  little  speech : 

I  must  myself  be  the  judge  how  long  to  retain  in 
and  when  to  remove  any  of  you  from  his  position. 
It  would  greatly  pain  me  to  discover  any  of  you  en- 
deavoring to  procure  another's  removal,  or  in  any 
way  to  prejudice  him  before  the  public.  Such  en- 
deavor would  be  a  wrong  to  me,  and,  much  worse, 
a  wrong  to  the  country.  My  wish  is  that  on  this  sub- 
ject no  remark  be  made  nor  question  asked  by  any 
of  vou,  here  or  elsewhere,  now  or  hereafter.2 

This,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  speeches  ever  made  by  a 
President.  The  tone  of  authority  is  unmis- 
takable. Washington  was  never  more  digni- 
fied ;  Jackson  was  never  more  peremptory. 

The  feeling  against  Mr.  Blair  and  the  pressure 
upon  the  President  to  remove  him  increased 
throughout  the  summer.  Henry  Wilson  wrote 
on  the  5th  of  September,  "  Blair  every  one 
hates.  Tens  of  thousands  of  men  will  be  lost 
to  you  or  will  give  a  reluctant  vote  on  account 
of  the  Blairs."  The  President's  mail  was  filled 
with  such  appeals  as  this;  but  through  the 
gloom  and  discouragement  of  midsummer  he 
declined  to  act.  There  was  a  moment,  as  we 
have  seen,  when  he  lost  heart  in  the  campaign, 
and  believed  that  the  verdict  of  the  country 
would  be  against  him.  Yet  even  then  he  re- 
fused to  make  the  concession  to  the  radical 
spirit  which  he  was  assured  from  every  quar- 
ter would  result  so  greatly  to  his  advantage; 
but  with  the  victories  which  came  later  in  the 
season,  and  with  the  response  of  the  country 
to  the  infamy  of  the  surrender  of  the  Chicago 
convention,  there  came  a  great  and  inspiring 
change   of  public   opinion,   and  before   the 

1  Lincoln  to  Stanton,  July  14,  1864.    MS. 

2  Lincoln.    MS. 


montli  of  September  ended  \.  d  triumph 

of  the  Union  1  ame  evi- 

capable  as  was  Mr.  Lincoln  tod  ;  ap- 

preciate the  signs  of  the  ti:  Jt  that  it 

was  his  duty  no  longer  to  retain  ;:. 
inet  a  member  who,   whatever   his    p-.-r^onal 
merits,  had  lost  the  confid 
body  of  Republican  .    He 
during  the  long  controversy  more  than  he 
ever  known  before  of  the  violent  and  unruly 
candor  of  the  Postmaster-GeneraL 
ated  by   the   attacks  made   upon   him,   t 
were  no  limits  to  Mr.  Blair's  jealousy  and 
picion.    He  wearied  the  President  by  mating 
upon  it  that  all  the  leading  Republicans  were 
Lincoln's  enemies.    After  Chase  left  the  Cab- 
inet he  insisted  that  Seward  and  Stanton 
in  league  against  Lincoln ;  that  Stanton  went 
into  the  Cabinet  to  break  down  the  Adminis- 
tration   by   thwarting    McClellan,    and    that 
Seward  was  coquetting  with  the  Copper!* 
Mr.  Lincoln  listened  to  these  denunciations 
with  growing  fatigue  and  impatience.  He  pro- 
tested against  them.    He  said    once  to   Mr. 
Blair,  in  the  presence  of  another,  -  It  is  much 
better  not  to  be  led  from  the  region  of  reason 
into  that  of  hot  blood  by  imputing  to  | 
lie  men  motives  which  they  do  not  avc 
Towards  the  end  of  September  the  President, 
reasonably  sure  of  his  reelection,  and  fe 
that  he  ought  not  any  longer  to  delay  comply- 
ing with  the  demand  of  a  part}-  which 
ing  him  so  earnest  and  loyal  a  support,  wrote 
this  letter  to  the  Postmaster-General: 

You  have  generously  said  to  me  more  than  once 
that  whenever  your  resignation  could  be  a  relief  to 
me  it  was  at  my  disposal.  The  time  i>  come.  You 
very  well  know  that  this  proceeds  from  no  dissatis- 
faction of  mine  with  you  personally  or  officially. 
Your   uniform  kindness  has  been  u  ad   by 

that  of  any  other  friend  ;  and  while  it  is  true  that 
the  war  does  not  so  greatly  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  your  department  as  to  those  of  some  others,  it  is 
yet  much  to  say,  as  I  most  truly  can,  that  in  the 
three  years  and  a  half  during  which  you  have  ad- 
ministered the  General  Post-office.  1  remember  no 
single  complaint  against  you  in  connection  there- 
with.* 

Mr.  Blair  accepted  his  dismissal  in  a  man- 
ner which  was  to  have  been  expected  from 
his  manly  and  generous  character.  He  called 
upon  the  President  at  once,  not  pretending 
to  be  pleased  at  what  had  happened,  but  as- 
suming that  the  President  had  g 
for  his  action,  and  refraining  from  any 
mand  for  explanation.  He  went  immediately 
to  Maryland  and  busied  himself  in  speak- 
ing and  working  for  the  Union  cause,  and  for 
the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln.    He  made  a 

3  J.  H..  Diary. 
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sneech  a  few  days  later  in  New  York,  at  a  great 
war  meeting,  in  which  he  said  that  the  action 
of  the  President  in  asking  his  resignation  was 
suggested  by  his  own  father.  All  the  family 
received  this  serious  reverse  in  the  temper  of 
fighting  men  ready  for  all  the  chances  of  bat- 
ad  of  bold  players  whose  traditional  rule 
of  conduct  when  the  cards  go  against  them  is, 
••  Pay  and  look  pleasant."  General  Blair  wrote 
to  his  father  that  he  was  sure  in  advance  that 
his  brother  had  acted  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  interest  of  the  reelection  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  in  which  he  says  "  the  safety  of 
the  country  is  involved." 

1  believe  [he  continued]  that  the  failure  to  elect 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  the  greatest  disaster  that 
could  befall  the  country,  and  the  sacrifice  made  by 
the  judge  to  prevent  this  is  so  incomparably  small 
that  1  feel  it  would  not  cost  him  a  pang  to  make. 
.  .  .  He  leaves  the  Cabinet  with  an  untarnished 
name,  and  a  reputation  of  having  administered  the 
department  with  the  greatest  ability  and  success; 
and  so  far  as  worldly  considerations  go,  it  is  better 
for  him  to  go  out  than  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet. 
As  to  the  future  1  have  no  fear.  If  Mr.  Lincoln's 
reelection  is  secured,  no  matter  what  his  personal 
disposition  may  be  towards  us,  or  what  his  political 
necessities  may  compel  him  to  do,  if  the  country 
is  saved  and  restored,  those  who  have  served  it  in 
its  trials  will  someday  be  rewarded  for  the  patriotism 
they  have  shown  by  a  higher  power  than  that  of 
the  President. 

After  the  death  of  Judge  Taney,  Mr.  Blair  for 
a  while  indulged  the  hope  that  he  might  be  ap- 
pointed Chief-Justice,  a  position  for  which  his 
natural  abilities,  his  legal  learning,  his  former 
judicial  service,  and  his  large  acquaintance 
with  the  more  important  matters  which  would 
come  before  the  court  eminently  fitted  him ; 
but  the  competition  of  Mr.  Chase  was  too 
strong  for  any  rival,  however  worthy,  and  he 
was  chosen,  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of  the 
Blairs.  Even  this  did  not  shake  their  stead- 
fast loyalty  to  the  Union  cause,  nor  their  per- 
sonal fidelity  and  friendship  to  the  President. 
Immediately  after  his  second  inauguration  Mr. 
Lincoln  offered  Montgomery  Blair  his  choice 
of  the  Spanish  or  the  Austrian  mission,  an  offer 
which  was  peremptorily  though  respectfully 
declined.1 

Mr.  Blair's  successor  in  the  Cabinet,  ex- 
Governor  William  Dennison  of  Ohio,  had  been 
selected  beforehand.  The  President  informed 
him  of  his  appointment  in  a  curt  telegram,  and 
directed  him  to  proceed  to  Washington  as 
soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Dennison  had  rendered 
admirable  service  to  the  Government  as  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  of 
great  ability  and  perfect  integrity,  and  of  pecu- 
liarly winning  and  gracious  manners.  We  find 
1  Seward  to  Lincoln,  March  9,  1865.     MS. 


among  the  President's  papers  a  letter  written 
by  his  intimate  friend,  David  Davis,  on  the 
2d  of  June,  suggesting  Governor  Dennison  as 
a  proper  person  to  preside  over  the  Baltimore 
convention.  Judge  Davis  says:  "He  is  a 
pure,  upright  man,  one  of  your  most  devoted 
friends.  If,  during  this  or  your  subsequent 
administration,  you  think  it  your  duty  to  modify 
your  Cabinet,  in  my  judgment  you  could  not 
get  a  wiser  counselor  than  Governor  Denni- 
son." This,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  first, 
perhaps  the  only,  suggestion  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  favor  of  Mr.  Dennison  for  a  place  in 
the  Cabinet.  The  claim  of  localities  always 
had  a  disproportionate  weight  in  his  mind. 
When  Mr.  Chase  resigned  Mr.  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed Governor  Tod  in  his  place,  and  after 
Tod  had  declined  he  was  glad  to  find  an  op- 
portunity to  call  another  Ohio  statesman  into 
his  Cabinet. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  went  on 
by  gradual  disintegration  rather  than  by  any 
brusque  or  even  voluntary  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Bates,  the  Attorney- General,  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1864  grew  weary,  not  only 
of  the  labors  of  his  official  position,  but  also  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  revolution  of  which 
he  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  advocates. 
Although  heartily  devoted  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  emancipation,  he  was  wedded,  by  con- 
stitutional temperament  and  lifelong  habit,  to 
the  strictest  rules  of  law  and  precedent.  Every 
deviation  from  tradition  pained  him  inexpres- 
sibly. The  natural  and  unavoidable  triumph  of 
the  radical  party  in  St.  Louis  politics,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  in  those  of  the  nation,  seemed 
to  him  the  herald  of  the  trump  of  doom.  He 
grew  tired  of  it  all,  and  expressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent his  desire  for  retirement.  If  he  had  not 
himself  wished  to  retire,  the  President  would 
probably  not  have  suggested  it ;  he  was  greatly 
displeased  at  an  announcement  made  by  Simon 
Cameron,  as  if  upon  his  authority,  that  in  the 
event  of  reelection  he  would  call  around  him 
fresh  and  earnest  antislavery  men.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, on  hearing  of  this  indiscreet  and  injurious 
statement,  said,  "  They  need  not  be  so  savage 
about  a  change  in  the  Government.  There  are 
now  only  three  left  of  the  original  Cabinet." 
He  put  a  vacant  judgeship  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Attorney- General;  but  Mr.  Bates  declined 
it,  not  without  some  petulant  remarks  about 
the  "uselessness  of  a  legal  system  in  a  State 
dominated  by  the  revolutionary  spirit  which 
then  ruled  in  Missouri."  He  said  he  could  not 
work  in  harmony  with  the  radicals,  whom 
he  regarded  as  enemies  of  law  and  order; 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  patriotic  and  hon- 
est American  radical ;  some  of  the  transcen- 
dental Republican  Germans  were  honest 
enough  in  their  moon-struck  theorizing,  but  the 
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Americans  impudently  and  dishonestly  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  title  of  unconditional 
loyalty,  when  the  whole  spirit  of  their  faction 
was  contempt  of  and  opposition  to  the  law. 
"While  the  present  state  of  things  continues  in 
Missouri  there  is  no  need  of  a  court ;  so  says 
Judge  Treat,  and  I  agree  with  him."  Consid- 
ering the  subject  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Hates, 
the  President,  his  mind  still  hampered  by  the 
consideration  of  locality,  weighed  for  several 
days  the  names  of  all  the  leading  men  of  Mis- 
souri who  were  in  any  way  fitted  for  the  place, 
but  found  good  reasons  for  rejecting  them  all. 
One  of  his  secretaries  said  to  him,  "  Why  con- 
fine yourself  to  Missouri  ?  Why  not  go  to  the 
adjoining  State  and  take  Judge  Holt  ?  "  The 
President  looked  up  with  some  surprise  and  said : 
"  Why,  that  would  be  an  excellent  appointment. 
I.  question  if  I  could  do  better.  I  had  always 
intended,  though  I  had  never  mentioned  it  to 
any  one,  that  if  a  vacancy  should  occur  on 
the  Supreme  Bench  in  any  Southern  district  I 
would  appoint  him ;  but  giving  him  a  place 
in  the  Cabinet  would  not  hinder  that." 

Mr.  Bates  tendered  his  resignation  at  last  on 
the  24th  of  November. 

Heretofore  [he  said],  it  has  not  been  compatible 
with  my  ideas  of  duty  to  the  public  and  fidelity  to 
you  to  leave  my  post  of  service  for  any  private 
considerations,  however  urgent.  Then  the  fate  of 
the  nation  hung  in  doubt  and  gloom  ;  even  your 
own  fate,  as  identified  with  that  of  the  nation,  was 
a  source  of  much  anxiety.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the 
affairs  of  the  Government  display  a  brighter  aspect; 
and  to  you,  as  head  and  leader  of  the  Government, 
all  the  honor  and  good  fortune  that  we  hoped  for 
has  come.  And  it  seems  to  me,  under  these  altered 
circumstances,  that  the  time  has  come  when  I  may, 
without  dereliction  of  duty,  ask  leave  to  retire  to 
private  life.  In  tendering  the  resignation  of  my 
office  of  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
(which  I  now  do)  I  gladly  seize  the  occasion  to  re- 
peat the  expression  of  my  gratitude,  not  only  for 
your  good  opinion  which  led  to  my  appointment, 
but  also  for  your  uniform  and  unvarying  courtesy 
and  kindness  during  the  whole  time  in  which  we 
have  been  associated  in  the  public  service.  The 
memory  of  that  kindness  and  personal  favor  I  shall 
bear  with  me  into  private  life,  and  hope  to  retain  it 
in  my  heart  as  long  as  I  live.  Pray  let  my  resig- 
nation take  effect  on  the  last  day  of  November. 

A  few  days  before  the  end  of  November  the 
President  offered  the  place  of  Attorney- General 
to  Joseph  Holt j  but  Mr.  Holt,  with  that  mod- 
esty and  conscientiousness  which  formed  the 
most  striking  trait  of  his  noble  character,  be- 
lieved that  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  retired  from  active  service  at  the 
bar  had  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  cases  in  an  adequate  man- 
ner before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  therefore 
declined  the  appointment.    The  President  was 


not  at.  first  Inclined 

reason  for  declination ;  b  it  on   the 

November   Mr.    Holt  ..ally 

reiter.-itin 

After  the  mo  ij  1  have 

not  been  ab 

to  at  our  last  in1  ^inclined 

me  to  accept,  a  1  they  must  now 
spectfully  to  decline,  the appointmei 
terms  at  once  50 
ment.    In  view  of  all  the 

fied  that  I  can  serve  you  better  in  the  position  which 
I  now  hold  at  your  h 

one  to  which  I  have  been  invited.    I  I... 
this  conclusion  with  -luctance  an 

but  having  readied  it,an  1  with 
no  other  course  is  open  to  me  than  that  which  has 
been  taken.  I  beg  you  will  be  issuredthat  lam 
shall  ever   be  most  grateful  for  this  distingui 
token  of  your  confidence  and  good-will.    In  it  I  can- 
not fail  to  find   renewed  -hful 
and  zealous  performance  of  the                  ities  with 
which  you  have  already  charge  1  me. 

Failing  to  secure  Mr.  Holt,  the  mind  of  the 
President  turned  naturally  enough  to  another 
Kentuckian,  Mr.  Jame     3  and 

accomplished  lawyer,  a  man  of  high  profes- 
sional and  social  standing  in  his  S  I  the 
brother  of  the   most  intimate  friend   of  the 
President's  youth,  Joshua  F.  Speed.    Mr.  I 
warmly  recommended  Mr.  Speed.    He  said: 

I  can  recall  no  public  man  in  the  State,  of  un- 
compromising loyalty,  who  unites  in  the  sam 
gree  the  qualifications  of  professional  attainmc 
fervent  devotion  to  the  Union  and  to  the  principles 
of  your  administration,  and  spotless  pu: 
sonal  character.    To  these  he  ad   —  V>uld 

deem  indispensable — a  warm  ana  h  .ship 

for  yourself,  personally  and  officially. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  new  year  Mr. 
Fessenden  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate  :: 
Maine,  and  resigned  his  off:  -  y  o\ 

the  Treasury.    In  his  letter  mation  he 

said: 

I  carry  with  me  great  a 
your  personal  character  at  policy  v. 

has  marked  your  admin ist  lent 

at  a  period  requiring  the  m  si 
and  the  highest  intellectual 
a  place  so  "exalted  as  yours.  All 
gratulate  you  upon  the  greatly 
our  national  affairs,  to  which,  . 
result  of  our  prolonged  si  gg 
now,  as  I  sincerely  belie\  - .  5  one 

can    claim   to   have  so  lai  -   the 

chosen  Chief  Magistral  pie. 

The  place  thus  vacated  i 
wide  and  spirited  compe  recommenda- 

tions. The  principal  bankers  -    joined 

in  recommending  Hugh  McCulloch  of  In- 
diana, who  had  made  a  rem  able 
official  record  as  Comptroller  of  the  Cum 
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in  the  supervision  of  the  national  banks  ;  Gov- 
ernor Morgan  was  strongly  presented  by  nearly 
the  entire  State  of  New  York,  though  a  few  of 
the  so-called  radicals  of  that  State  joined  with 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  New  England 
in  recommending  Governor  Andrew,  whose 
splendid  executive  qualities  no  less  than  his 
fiery  zeal  and  patriotism  had  endeared  him  to 
the  earnest  antislavery  people  throughout  the 
country.  Both  branches  of  the  Maine  legisla- 
ture recommended  ex- Vice-President  Hamlin 
to  take  the  place  vacated  by  his  distinguished 
colleague.  Mr.  Jay  Gooke,  who  was  carrying 
on  with  such  remarkable  success  at  that  time 
the  great  funding  operations  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  reenforced  with  his  recommen- 
dation the  demand  of  the  Western  politicians 
and  bankers  for  Mr.  McCulloch.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  who  still  retained  his  friendly 
and  confidential  relations  with  the  President, 
wrote  to  him  on  the  2 2d  of  February,  saying 
that  Mr.  Hamlin  did  not  wish  his  claim  to  be 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  urged 
upon  the  President;  that  Mr.  Morgan  positively 
refused  the  appointment.  He  supplemented 
these  two  important  bits  of  information  with 
the  characteristic  and  irrelevant  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Seward  should  leave  the  Cabinet,  that 
Sumner  should  take  his  place,  and  that  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  might  then  succeed  Sumner  in 
the  Senate.  He  also  added  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  encourage  Garibaldi  to  drive 
the  French  from  Mexico.  The  President  con- 
cluded to  nominate  Governor  Morgan,  who 
declined  the  honor.  Mr.  McCulloch  was  then 
appointed ;  upon  which  Mr.  Usher,  on  the  8th 
of  March,  desiring,  as  he  said,  to  relieve  the 
President  from  any  possible  embarrassment 
which  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  were  from  the  same  State, 
resigned  his  place  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  President  indorsed  the  resignation,  "  Ac- 
cepted, to  take  effect  May  15,  1865."  Before 
that  date  should  arrive  tremendous  changes 
were  to  take  place  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 


LINCOLN    REELECTED. 

From  the  moment  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion named  its  candidates  the  stars  in  their 
courses  seemed  to  fight  against  them.  During 
the  very  hours  when  the  streets  of  Chicago 
were  blazing  with  torches,  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  perfervid  rhetoric  of  the  peace 
men  rejoicing  over  their  work,  Hood  was  pre- 
paring for  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta ;  and  the 

1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent soon  after  this,  congratulated  him  on  the  im- 
proved aspect  of  politics,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
attributed  it  in  greater  part  to  the  Chicago  platform  or 


same  newspapers  which  laid  before  their  readers 
the  craven  utterances  of  the  Vallandigham  plat- 
form announced  the  entry  of  Sherman  into  the 
great  manufacturing  metropolis  of  Georgia — 
so  close  together  came  bane  and  antidote. 
The  convention  had  declared  the  war  was  a 
failure,  and  demanded  that  the  Government 
should  sue  for  terms  of  peace.  Lincoln's  reply 
three  days  afterwards  was  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing to  the  country  "  the  signal  successes 
that  Divine  Providence  has  recently  vouch- 
safed "  the  people  at  Mobile  and  Atlanta,  and 
calling  for  "  devout  acknowledgment  to  the 
Supreme  Being  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies 
of  nations."  He  also  tendered,  by  proclama- 
tion, the  national  thanks  to  Farragut,  Canby, 
and  Granger,  and  to  General  Sherman  and  the 
gallant  officers  and  soldiers  of  their  respective 
commands,  and  ordered  that  national  salutes 
of  one  hundred  guns  should  be  fired  on  suc- 
cessive days  from  ail  the  arsenals  and  navy 
yards  in  the  United  States  in  honor  of  these 
glorious  victories.  Thus,  amid  the  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  of  a  grateful  people,  and  the 
thunder  and  smoke  of  great  guns  uttering  from 
their  iron  throats  the  general  joy,  the  presi- 
dential campaign  began.  The  darkest  hour 
had  come  just  before  the  dawn,  and  the  light 
broadened  on  the  political  campaign  from  be- 
ginning to  end.1 

One  of  the  earliest  speeches  of  the  autumn 
was  made  by  Mr.  Seward  at  his  home  in 
Auburn,  New  York.2  He  spoke  avowredly 
without  authority  from  the  President,  yet,  as 
well  from  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
from  his  commanding  place  in  the  Administra- 
tion, his  speech  demanded  and  received  great 
attention.   He  said : 

While  the  rebels  continue  to  wage  war  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  military 
measures  affecting  slavery,  which  have  been  adopted 
from  necessity  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  end,  will  be  continued,  except  so  far  as 
practical  experience  shall  show  that  they  can  be 
modified  advantageously,  with  a  view  to  the  same 
end.  When  the  insurgents  shall  have  disbanded 
their  armies  and  laid  down  their  arms  the  war  will 
instantly  cease ;  and  all  the  war  measures  then  ex- 
isting, including  those  which  affect  slavery,  will 
cease  also  ;  and  all  the  moral,  economical,  and  politi- 
cal questions,  as  well  questions  affecting  slavery  as 
others,  which  shall  then  be  existing  between  indi- 
viduals and  States  and  the  Federal  Government, 
whether  they  arose  before  the  civil  war  began,  or 
whelher  they  grew -out  it,  will,  by  force  of  the  Con- 
stitution, pass  over  to  the  arbitrament  of  courts  of 
law  and  to  the  councils  of  legislation. 

Referring  to  the  Chicago  declaration  in  favor 
of  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 

to  the  victory  at  Atlanta.    "  I  should  say  the  victory," 
Mr.  Lincoln  answered ;  "  at  least,  I  should  prefer  to 
have  that  repeated." 
2  September  3,  1864. 
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the  paralyzing  effect  on  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  would  follow  the  success  of 
the  Democrats  upon  such  a  platform,  he  asked, 
in  that  contingency,  "Who  can  vouch  for  the 
safety  of  the  country  against  the  rebels  during 
the  interval  which  must  elapse  before  the  new 
Administration  can  constitutionally  come  into 
power?" 1  The  opposition  journalists  immedi- 
ately seized  upon  this  as  a  threat  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  determined  to  keep  itself  in 
power  whatever  might  be  the  verdict  of  the 
people,  and  this  clamor  went  on  until  the 
President,  as  we  shall  show,  put  an  effectual 
quietus  upon  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln  himself  took  little  part  in  the 
contest.  He  was  forced,  from  time  to  time,  to 
assist  with  his  presence  charitable  demonstra- 
tions in  favor  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers ; 
and  being  always  obliged  on  these  occasions 
to  say  a  few  words,  he  acquitted  himself  of 
these  necessary  tasks  with  dignity  and  discre- 
tion. He  made  no  personal  reference  to  his 
opponents,  and  spoke  of  his  enemies  North 
and  South  with  unfailing  charity  and  modera- 
tion. Regiments  of  soldiers  returning  to  their 
homes  after  their  term  of  service  was  over 
sometimes  called  upon  him,  and  in  brief  and 
pithy  speeches  he  thanked  them  for  calling, 
and  always  added  a  word  or  two  of  wise  or 
witty  political  thought.  Speaking  to  an  Ohio 
regiment,  he  defined  in  one  phrase  the  essential 
character  of  our  republican  government  with 
more  accuracy  and  clearness  than  ever  Jeffer- 
son had  done: 

I  wish  it  might  be  more  generally  and  univer- 
sally understood  what  the  country  is  now  engaged 
in.  We  have,  as  all  will  agree,  a  free  government, 
where  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  equal  with 
every  other  man.  In  this  great  struggle  this  form 
of  government,  and  every  form  of  human  rights, 
is  endangered  if  our  enemies  succeed.  .  .  .  There 
is  involved  in  this  struggle  the  question  whether 
your  children  and  my  children  shall  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges we  have  enjoyed.  .  .  .  When  you  return 
to  your  homes,  rise  up  to  the  height  of  a  generation 
of  men  worthy  of  a  free  government,  and  we  will 
carry  out  the  great  work  we  have  commenced. 

To  another  regiment  he  said : 

I  happen,  temporarily,  to  occupy  this  house.  I 
am  a  living  witness  that  any  one  of  your  children 
may  look  to  come  here  as  my  father's  child  has 
done.  It  is  in  order  that  each  one  of  you  may  have, 
through  this  free  government  which  we  have  en- 
joyed, an  open  field  and  a  fair  chance  for  your 
industry,  enterprise,    and   intelligence  —  that  you 

l  Ten  days  later,  when  Mr.  Seward  had  returned 
to  Washington,  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  serenade :  "  The 
Democracy  of  Chicago,  after  waiting  six  weeks  to  see 
whether  this  war  for  the  Union  is  to  succeed  or  fail, 
finally  concluded  that  it  would  fail,  and  therefore  went 
in  for  a  nomination  and  platform  to  make  it  a  sure 
thing  by  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  an  abandonment 
of  the  'contest.  At  Baltimore,  on  the  contrary,  we 
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may  all  have  equal  privile  w,i|, 

all  its  desirable  human   aspiration!  —  it  is  fol 

that  the  struggle    should   DC    n 

may  not  lose  our  birthright.    .    .    .    The  nal 

worth   fighting  for  to  secure  su  h    im   inestimable 

jewel. 

Jicing  invited  to  attend  a  Union  m 
ing  at  Buffalo,  the  President  at  first  t;. 

writing  a  letter,  and  we  find  among  b 
the  following  fragment  in  his  own  mat 

Yours  inviting  me  to  attend  a  Union  mass  1 
ing  at  Buffalo  is  received.   Much  i,  I 
peace,  and  no  man  desires  p. -ace  more  ardently  than 
I.    Still  I  am  yet  unprepared  to  give  up  the  Union 
for  a  peace  which,  so  achieved,  could    not  be  of 
much  duration.    The  preservation  of  our  Union  was 
not  the  sole  avowed  object  for  which  the  war  wa> 
commenced.     It  was  commenced  for  precisely  the 
reverse  object  —  to  destroy  our  Union.    The  insur- 
gents commenced  it  by  firing  upon  the  Star 
West  and  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  by  other  sitnila' 
It  is  true,   however,    that    the  Administration    ac- 
cepted the  war  thus  commenced  for  the  sole  avowed 
object  of  preserving  our  Union  ;  and  it  is  not 
that   it  has  since  been,  or  will    be,  prosecuted  by 
this  Administration  for  any  other  object.    In  declar- 
ing this  I  only  declare  what  I  can  know,  and  do 
know,  to  be  true,  and  what  no  other  man  can  know 
to  be  false. 

In  taking  the  various  steps  which  have  led  to 
my  present  position  in  relation  to  the  war.  the 
public  interest  and  my  private  interest  have  been 
perfectly  parallel,  because  in  no  other  way  could  I 
serve  myself  so  well  as  by  truly  serving  the  Union. 
The  whole  field  has  been  open  to  me  where  to 
choose.  No  place-hunting  necessity  has  been  upon 
me  urging  me  to  seek  a  position  of  antagonism  to 
some  other  man,  irrespective  of  whether  such  posi- 
tion might  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  Union. 

Of  course,  I  may  err  in  judgment ;  but  my  present 
position  in  reference  to  the  rebellion  is  the  result 
of  my  best  judgment,  and,  according  to  that 
judgment,  it  is  the  only  position  upon  which 
executive  can  or  could  save  the  Union.    Any  sub- 
stantial departure  from  it  insures  the  success  oi  th.- 
rebellion.     An  armistice — a  cessation  oi  hostilities 
—  is  the  end  of  the   struggle,  and  the  insurgents 
would   be    in    peaceable  possession  oi  all   that   ha> 
been  struggled  for.   Any  different  policy  in  reg.i'd  to 
the  colored  man  deprives  us  of  his  help,  and  : 
more  than  we  can  bear.    We  cannot  spare  the  hun- 
dred and  forty  or  fifty  thousand  now  serving  us  as 
soldiers,  seamen,  and  laborers.     This  is  not  a  . 
tion  of  sentiment  or  taste,  but  one  of  physical  : 
which   may  be  measured  and   estimated  as  h 
power  and  steam-power  are  measured  and  estimated. 
Keep  it,  and  you  cm  save  the  Union.  Throw  it  away, 
and  the  Union  goes  with  it.    Nor  is  it  r 
any  administration  to  retain  the  services  oi  these 

determined   that   there  should  be   no   such   thing 
failure,  and  therefore  we  went  in  to  save  the   I 
by  battle  to  the  last.     Sherman   and  Farragut   havi 
knocked  the  bottom  out  oi  the  Chicago  nominal 
and  the  elections   in  Vermont  and  Maine  prove  the 
Baltimore  nominations  stanch  and  sound.     The  > 
is  thus  squarely  made  up  —  McOellan  and  disunion, 
or  Lincoln  and  Union." 
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people  with  the  express  or  implied  understanding 
that  upon  the  first  convenient  occasion  they  are  to  be 
slaved.    It  cannot  be,  and  it  ought  not  to  be. 

After  he  had  written  thus  far  he  seems  to 
have  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  good  taste 
or  the  expediency  of  aiding  even  thus  for  in 
his  own  canvass.  He  therefore  laid  his  letter 
aside  and  wrote  a  brief  note  :  declining  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting,  on  the  ground,  first,  that  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  precedent,  and,  secondly, 
that  if  he  once  began  to  write  letters  it  would 
be  difficult  to  discriminate  between  meetings 
having  equal  claims. 

Although  the  dignity  and  self-control  with 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  held  himself  aloof  from 
the  work  of  the  canvass  has  been  generally 
acknowledged,  there  is  one  incident  of  the 
campaign  which  was  the  object  of  severe  crit- 
icism at  the  time.  Governor  Johnson,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  the  State  conven- 
tion of  Tennessee,  had  issued  a  proclamation2 
specifying  the  manner  in  which  the  vote  for 
presidential  electors  should  be  taken,  the  quali- 
fication of  voters,  and  the  oath  which  they 
should  be  required  to  take.  The  Democratic 
candidates  on  the  electoral  ticket  of  that  State, 
regarding  themselves  aggrieved  by  these  re- 
quirements of  the  convention  and  the  governor, 
united  in  a  protest  against  this  proceeding,  and 
one  of  their  number,  a  Mr.  Lellyet,  was  sent 
to  present  the  protest  in  person.3  In  the  ac- 
count of  his  interview  with  the  President,  which 
he  published  in  the  newspapers,  Mr.  Lellyet 
said  that  the  President  told  him  "  he  would 
manage  his  side  of  this  contest  in  his  own  way, 
and  the  friends  of  General  McClellan  could 
manage  their  side  in  theirs."  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that,  in  a  moment  of  irritation  at  the  pres- 
entation of  a  petition  which  was  in  itself  an 
insinuation  that  he  was  making  a  selfish  and  cor- 
rupt use  of  his  power,  the  President  may  have 
treated  Mr.  Lellyet  with  scant  courtesy ;  but  he 
took  the  protest,  nevertheless,  and  told  him  he 
would  answer  it  at  his  convenience.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  of  malice  or  of  petulance  in  the 
grave  and  serious  tone  of  the  reply  which  the 
President  sent  a  few  days  later  to  the  McClellan 
electors  of  Tennessee.  He  informed  them  that 
he  had  had  no  communication  whatever  with 
:rnor  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  his  proc- 
lamation; that  he  had  given  to  the  subject 
such  consideration  as  was  in  his  power  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  pressing  public  duties. 

My  conclusion  is  [he  said]  that  I  can  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  matter,  either  to  sustain  the  plan 
as  the  convention  and  Governor  Johnson  have  in- 
itia  ed  it,  or  to  revoke  or  modify  it  as  you  demand. 
By  the  Constitution  and  laws  the  President  ischarged 
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with  no  duty  in  the  conduct  of  a  presidential  elec- 
tion in  any  State;  nor  do  I,  in  this  case,  perceive 
any  military  reason  for  his  interference  in  the 
matter. 

The  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  convention 
and  Governor  Johnson  does  not,  as  seems  to  be  as- 
sumed by  you,  emanate  from  the  National  Executive. 
In  no  proper  sense  can  it  be  considered  other  than 
as  an  independent  movement  of  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  loyal  people  of  Tennessee. 

I  do  not  perceive  in  the  plan  any  menace  of  vio- 
lence or  coercion  towards  any  one.  Governor  John- 
son, like  any  other  loyal  citizen  of  Tennessee,  has 
the  right  to  favor  any  political  plan  he  chooses, 
and,  as  military  governor,  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  the 
peace  among  and  for  the  loyal  people  of  the  State. 
I  cannot  discern  that  by  this  plan  he  purposes  any 
more. 

But  you  object  to  the  plan.  Leaving  it  alone  will 
be  your  perfect  security  against  it.  Do  as  you  please 
on  your  own  account,  peacefully  and  loyally,  and 
Governor  Johnson  will  not  molest  you,  but  will 
protect  you  against  violence  so  far  as  in  his  power. 

I  presume  the  conducting  of  a  presidential  elec- 
tion in  Tennessee  in  strict  accordance  with  the  old 
code  of  the  State  is  not  now  a  possibility. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  if  any  election 
shall  be  held,  and  any  vote  shall  be  cast  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  it  will  belong  not  to  the  mili- 
tary agents,  nor  yet  to  the  Executive  Department, 
but  exclusively  to  another  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  determine  whether  they  are  entitled  to 
be  counted  in  conformity  v/ith  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Except  it  be  to  give  pro- 
tection against  violence,  I  decline  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  any  presidential  election.4 

The  McClellan  electors  thereupon  withdrew 
from  the  contest ;  Lincoln  and  Johnson  elec- 
tors were  chosen,  but  their  votes  were  not 
counted  by  Congress. 

The  most  important  utterance  of  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  campaign  was  a  speech  which 
he  made  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  October, 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  construction  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  remarks  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  Auburn,  already  quoted.  He 
thought  the  distorted  and  unjust  conclusions 
which  had  been  drawn  from  Seward's  re- 
marks had  gone  far  enough  and  that  the  time 
had  come  to  put  an  end  to  them,  and  he  seized, 
for  that  purpose,  the  occasion  of  a  serenade 
from  a  party  of  loyal  Marylanders  who  were 
celebrating  in  Washington  the  victory  which 
the  party  of  emancipation  had  gained  in  the 
elections  in  their  State.  He  said  a  few  words 
of  congratulation  upon  that  auspicious  event, 
and  then  added : 

A  word  upon  another  subject.  Something  said 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  recent  speech  at 
Auburn,  has  been  construed  by  some  into  a  threat 
that  if  I  shall  be  beaten  at  the  election  I  will,  be- 
tween then  and  the  end  of  my  constitutional  term, 
do  what  I  may  be  able  to  ruin  the  Government. 
Others  regard  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  convention 
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adjourned,  not  sine  die,  but  to  meet  again,  if  called 
to  do  so  by  a  particular  individual,  as  the  intima- 
tion of  a  purpose  that  if  their  nominee  shall  be 
elected  he  will  at  once  seize  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  hope  the  good  people  will  permit  them- 
selves to  suffer  no  uneasiness  on  either  point. 

I  am  struggling  to  maintain  government,  not  to 
overthrow  it.  lam  struggling  especially  to  prevent 
others  from  overthrowing  it.  I  therefore  say  that 
if  I  shall  live  I  shall  remain  President  until  the  4th 
of  next  March  ;  and  that  whoever  shall  be  constitu- 
tionally elected  therefor,  in  November,  shall  be  duly 
installed  as  President  on  the  4th  of  March  ;  and 
that,  in  the  interval,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  that 
whoever  is  to  hold  the  helm  for  the  next  voyage 
shall  start  with  the  best  possible  chance  to  save  the 
ship. 

This  is  due  to  the  people  both  on  principle  and 
under  the  Constitution.  Their  will,  constitutionally 
expressed,  is  the  ultimate  law  for  all.  If  they  should 
deliberately  resolve  to  have  immediate  peace,  even 
at  the  loss  of  their  country  and  their  liberty,  I 
know  not  the  power  or  the  right  to  resist  them.  It 
is  their  own  business,  and  they  must  do  as  they 
please  with  their  own.  I  believe,  however,  they 
are  still  resolved  to  preserve  their  country  and  their 
liberty;  and  in  this,  in  office  or  out  of  it,  I  am  re- 
solved to  stand  by  them.1 

During  the  progress  of  the  campaign  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  frequently  called  upon  to  assist 
his  friends,  to  oppose  his  enemies,  and  to  exer- 
cise his  powerful  influence  in  appeasing  dis- 
cords in  different  States  and  districts.  He  in- 
terfered as  little  as  possible,  and  always  in  the 
interests  of  the  party  at  large,  rather  than  in 
those  of  individuals.  He  took  no  account  of  the 
personal  attitude  of  candidates  towards  himself. 
In  the  case  of  those  who  were  among  his  inti- 
mate friends  he  would  go  no  further  than  to 
demand  that  Government  officers  should  not 
work  against  them.  When  Mr.  Arnold  of 
Chicago,  who  had  incurred  the  hostility  of  Mr. 
Scripps,  the  postmaster  at  that  place,  com- 
plained of  the  opposition  of  that  official  and 
called  upon  the  President  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
the  President  would  do  nothing  more  than  to 
order  the  offending  postmaster  to  content  him- 
self with  the  exercise  of  his  own  rights  as  a 
citizen  and  a  voter  and  to  allow  his  subordinates 
to  do  the  same.  The  postmaster  answered,  as 
was  natural,  that  this  was  precisely  what  he 
had  been  doing,  and  that  this  was  the  source 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  complaint ;  that  the  congress- 
man wanted  his  active  official  assistance,  and 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  Although 
Arnold  was  an  intimate  and  valued  friend  of 
the  President,  he  declined  to  exercise  any 
further  pressure  upon  the  postmaster,  and  Mr. 
Arnold  soon  afterwards  withdrew  from  the 
contest.   After  candidates  had  been  regularly 
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hesitation  in  doing  .-ill  in  hi,  power  to  concili- 
ate hostilities  and  to  unite  the  party  in  support 

of  them.    He  tolerated  in    I 

tious  or  malicious  opposition  on  the  part  of 
his  office-holders,  and  he  laid  hi 
heavily  upon  those  injudicious  frier.- 
own  who  attempted  to  defeat  the  1  m  of 

Republican  congressmen  who  had   not 
especially   friendly  to   him.     A    large  number 
of  the  leading  Republicans  in  R 
ling's  district  had  declared  their  intention  to 
oppose  him.    Mr.  Conkling's  friends  appealed 
to  the  President,  claiming  that  the  Repub: 
opposition  to  him  had  its  ri.^e  and  origin  arnon^ 
friends  of  the  Secretary  of  State.     I 
dent  commended  their  complaint  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Seward,  and  answered  for  him 
"  I  am  for  the  regular  nominee  in  all  cases,  and 
no  one  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  me  as  the 
nominee  in  that  district   than    Sir.   |  Roscoe] 
Conkling.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  not 
others  as  good  as  he  in  the  district,  but  I  think 
I  know  him  to  be  at  least  good  enough.''  - 
ing  informed  of  some  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  custom-house  officials  in  New  York  against 
Frederick  A.  Conkling,  he  wrote  similar  ad- 
monitions to  them.    The  postmaster  of  Phila- 
delphia being  accused  of  interference  again>t 
William  D.  Kelley,  the  President  sent  for  him, 
and  following  his  custom  in  grave  matters,  he 
read  to  him  a  reprimand  which  he  had  com- 
mitted to  paper  in  the  following  words : 

Complaint  is  made  to  me  that  you  are  using  your 
official  power  to  defeatjudge  Kellev's  renomination 
to  Congress.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  Judge  Kelley 
as  a  member  of  Congress,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
the  man  who  might  supplant  him  would  be  as  satis- 
factory ;  but  the  correct  principle,  I  think,  is  that  all 
our  friends  should  have  absolute  freedom  of  choice 
among  our  friends.  My  wish,  therefore,  is  that  you 
will  do  just  as  you  think  fit  with  your  own  suffrage 
in  the  case,  and  not  constrain  any  of  your  subordi- 
nates to  do  other  than  as  he  thinks  tit  with  his. 
This  is  precisely  the  rule  I  inculcated  and  adhered 
to  on  my  part  when  a  certain  other  nomination  now 
recently  made  was  being  canvassed  ft 


The  reform  of  the  civil  service  had  not  at 
that  time  been  formulated  by  its  friends,  nor 
even  adopted  in  principle  by  the  country  at 
large,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  even  in  the  light 
of  this  day  to  improve  upon  this  statement  of 
its  essential  principle  as  applied  to  the  conduct 
of  office-holders.  The  postmaster,  of  course, 
promised  exact  obedience:  but  later  in  the 
summer  the  President  was  informed,  on  au- 
thority that  he  credited,  that  of  the  two  or 
three  hundred  employees  in  the  post-office 
not  one  of  them  was  openly  in  favor  of  the  re- 
nomination  of  Judge  Kelley.     Upon  learning 
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this,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  to  an  influential  friend 
in  Philadelphia,  stating  these  facts  and  adding: 

This,  if  true,  is  not  accidental..  Left  to  their  free 
choice,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  number 
of  them,  probably  as  much  or  more  than  half,  would 
be  for  Kelley.  And  if  they  are  for  him  and  are  not 
lined  they  can  put  it  beyond  question  by  pub- 
licly saying  so.  Please  tell  the  postmaster  he  must 
find  a  way  to  relieve  me  from  the  suspicion  that  he 
is  not  keeping  his  promise  to  me  in  good  faith.1 

The  postmaster  felt  at  last  the  hand  of  iron 
under  the  velvet  glove,  and  Kelley  was  renom- 
inated and  reelected,  as  he  has  been  ever 
since  —  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  his  dis- 
trict and  State. 

The  summer  was  full  of  brief  panics  and 
flurries  among  the  politicians,  and  they  were 
continually  rushing  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  urge 
him  to  action  or  inaction  in  the  interests  of  the 
canvass.  We  believe  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  he  yielded  to  these  solicitations.  A  mat- 
ter of  especial  difficulty  was  the  draft  for  half 
a  million  of  men  which  had  been  issued  on  the 
1 8th  of  July.  Leading  Republicans  all  over 
the  country,  fearing  the  effect  of  the  draft  upon 
the  elections,  begged  the  President  to  withdraw 
the  call  or  suspend  operations  under  it.  Mr. 
Cameron,  so  late  as  the  19th  of  October,  after 
the  State  elections  had  been  secured,  advised 
against  the  draft  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Chase 
on  the  same  day  telegraphed  from  Ohio,  which 
had  been  carried  triumphantly  by  the  Repub- 
licans a  few  days  before,  recommending  the 
suspension  of  the  draft  for  three  weeks  — 
Chief -Justice  Taney  having  died  a  week  be- 
fore. Judge  Johnston  of  Ohio  reports  that  he 
was  with  the  President  when  a  committee  came 
from  Ohio  to  request  him  to  suspend  the  draft 
until  after  the  elections,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
quietly  answered,  "What  is  the  Presidency 
worth  to  me  if  I  have  no  country  ?  "  But  these 
solicitations  were  not  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. General  Sherman  telegraphed  from  the 
field,  "If  the  President  modifies  the  draft  to 
the  extent  of  one  man,  or  wavers  in  its  execu- 
tion, he  is  gone  forever;  the  army  would  vote 
against  him."  The  politicians  and  the  general 
probably  exaggerated  in  equal  measure;  the 
army  would  not  have  rejected  him  if  he  had 
seen  fit  to  suspend  the  draft;  and  the  people 
stood  by  him  in  his  refusal  to  do  it.  He  went 
so  far  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  request 
of  the  Union  people  in  Indiana  as  to  write  to 
Sherman  expressing  his  sense  of  the  importance 
of  allowing  as  many  of  the  Indiana  soldiers  as 
possible  to  go  home  to  vote.  Most  of  the  other 
States  which  voted  in  October  allowed  their 
soldiers  to  vote  in  the  field.     Indiana  had  not 
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passed  the  necessary  legislation  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  draft  was  steadily  proceeding  in 
that  State,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  leading 
men  there,  was  endangering  the  success  of  the 
Union  party  in  the  elections.  "  Anything  you 
can  safely  do,"  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote,  "  to  let 
her  soldiers,  or  any  part  of  them,  go  home  and 
vote  at  the  State  election  will  be  greatly  in 
point.  They  need  not  remain  for  the  presi- 
dential elections,  but  may  return  to  you  at 
once."2  He  was  careful,  however,  not  to  urge 
General  Sherman  to  any  course  of  action  which 
he  might  consider  injurious.  "This  is,"  he 
added,  "  in  no  sense  an  order,  but  is  merely  in- 
tended to  impress  you  with  the  importance,  to 
the  army  itself,  of  your  doing  all  you  safely 
can,  yourself  being  the  judge  of  what  you  can 
safely  do."  There  were  also  reports  from  Mis- 
souri that  Rosecrans  was  inclined  to  deny  the 
soldiers  the  right  of  attending  the  elections,  on 
the  assumed  ground  that  they  would  get  drunk 
and  make  disturbance.  The  President,  on  be- 
ing informed  of  this,  quoted  to  Rosecrans  the 
following  words  from  the  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  Schofield:  "'At  elections  see  that 
those,  and  only  those,  are  allowed  to  vote  who 
are  entitled  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of  Missouri, 
including  as  of  those  laws  the  restrictions  laid 
by  the  Missouri  convention  upon  those  who 
may  have  participated  in  the  rebellion.'  This," 
said  Lincoln,  "  I  thought  right  then  and  think 
right  now,  and  I  may  add  I  do  not  remember 
that  either  party  complained  after  the  election 
of  General  Schofield's  action  under  it.  Wher- 
ever the  law  allows  soldiers  to  vote,  their  offi- 
cers must  also  allow  it."  3 

The  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln  within  the 
ranks  of  his  own  party  did  not  entirely  die 
away,  even  after  the  Chicago  nomination  and 
the  changed  political  prospect  which  imme- 
diately followed  it.  So  late  as  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember Thurlow  Weed  wrote  to  Mr.  Seward  that 

The  conspiracy  against  Mr.  Lincoln  collapsed  on 
Monday  last.  It  was  equally  formidable  and  vicious, 
embracing  a  larger  number  of  leading  men  than  I 
had  supposed  possible.  Knowing  that  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  President,  they  came  to  me  for 
cooperation  ;  but  my  objection  to  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
that  he  has  done  too  much  for  those  who  now  seek 
to  drive  him  out  of  the  field.  Their  last  meeting 
was  early  last  week  at  the  house  of  Dudley  Field, 
which  was  attended  by  Greeley,  George  Wilkes, 
Tilton,  Opdyke,  Noyes,  and  twenty-five  others  of 
the  same  stripe. 

He  also  stated  that  a  circular  had  been  sent 
to  leading  Republicans  in  other  States  inquir- 
ing as  to  the  feasibility  of  making  another 
nomination  for  President  at  that  time ;  that  the 
malcontents,  finding  themselves  in  solitude,  had 
concluded  to  break  up  operations  and  try  to 
control  the  regular  State  convention. 
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After  every  semblance  of  open  hostility  had 
disappeared  everywhere  else  in  the  country  the 
fire  of  faction  still  kept  it  alive  in  Missouri.  A 
singular  state  of  things  existed  there.  The  radi- 
cal party  had  almost  entirely  absorbed  the 
Union  sentiment  of  the  State;  the  conserva- 
tive party,  the  President's  friends,  had  almost 
ceased  to  exist.  The  incumbents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment offices,  a  few  of  the  intimate  personal 
friends  of  Blair,  still  stood  out  against  the 
radicals;  and  so  long  as  this  attitude  was  main- 
tained the  radicals,  while  working  vigorously 
for  their  State  and  local  tickets,  refused  to 
avow  themselves  in  favor  of  Lincoln.  So  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  the  only  reason  for  this 
absurd  position  was  that  the  "  Clay  Banks,"  as 
the  conservatives  were  called,  wished  the  radi- 
cals to  declare  for  Lincoln  as  a  pretext  by  which 
they  could  join  the  vast  majority  of  their  party, 
and  the  radicals  spitefully  refused  to  allow 
them  this  accommodation.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the 
radical  candidate  for  governor,  refused  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  campaign  to  make 
any  public  statement  that  he  would  vote  for 
Lincoln.  His  reason  for  this,  privately  given, 
was  that  he  feared  such  an  announcement 
would  alienate  from  his  support  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  more  furious  anti- Lincoln  Germans. 
At  last,  however,  he  concluded  to  declare  for 
the  regular  Republican  presidential  ticket,  and 
a  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  but, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  moderate  Union 
men,  he  went  no  further  at  this  meeting  than 
to  say  he  would  not  vote  for  McClellan,  and 
in  explanation  of  this  singular  performance  he 
told  the  President's  private  secretary 1  that  he 
had  found  at  the  hotel  where  his  speech  was 
made  a  letter  of  the  "  Clay  Bank  "  committee 
offering  their  support  on  condition  of  his  declar- 
ing for  Lincoln,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
coerced  into  it.  The  President  sent  messages 
to  the  moderate  Unionists  expressing  his  desire 
that  the  absurd  and  futile  quarrel  should  come 
to  an  end,  and  they,  to  do  them  justice,  desired 
nothing  more.  The  only  condition  of  their 
support  which  they  made  was  that  candidates 
should  declare  themselves  for  Lincoln,  which 
they  in  turn  would  have  been  willing  to  do  if 
it  were  not  that  the  "  Clay  Banks"  requested  it. 

So  far  as  practical  results  went  the  party  was 
united  enough  [Mr.  Nicolay  reported]  ;  it  seems 
to  be  well  understood  that,  with  the  exception 
of  very  few  impracticables,  the  Union  men  will 
cast  their  votes  for  you,  for  the  radical  congress- 
men, for  the  emancipation  candidates,  for  the  State 
legislature  and  the  State  convention,  so  that  in 
practice  nearly  everybody  is  right  and  united,  while 
in  profession  everybody  is  wrong  or  at  cross  pur- 
poses. 

This  was  surmised  while  the  clatter  of  fac- 
tious righting  was  going  on,  and  was  abundantly 


proved  by  the-  result   While  the  radii  ai  <  andi- 
date  for  governor  only  claimed  that 

be  elected  by  a  majorit) 

claim  by  many  of  hi,  party  v. 

sanguine,  when  the 

found  that  Lincoln  had  earned  the  Stat 

the  immense  majority  of  forty  thou  and. 

The  electoral  co 
firing  in  Vermont  and  M 
continued  in  what  might  be  called  I 
guard  fighting  in  October,  1:1  th 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and    In        .   .        I  the 
final  battle  all    along   the    line    took    plai 
November.    Vermont  and  Maim  rried 

by  good  Republican  majorities,  tin:  can 
in  the  latter  State  having  :  by 

James  G.  Blaine  with  a  dash  and  energy  which 
gave  a  presage  of  his  future  career.    Before  the 
October  elections  came  on,  auguries  of  Repub- 
lican success  had  become  so  significant  and 
universal  that  there  was  little  doubt  in  the 
informed  political  circles  of  the  result.    The 
President,  however,  was  too  old  a  politician  to 
be  sure  of  anything  until  the  votes  were  counted, 
and  it  was  not  without  some  natural  trepida- 
tion that  on  the  evening  of  the  1  ith  of 
he  walked  over  to  the  War  Department  to  get 
from  the  telegraphic  instruments  th 
intimations  of  the  course  of  the  con: 
first  dispatch  he  received  contained  the  wel- 
come intelligence  of  the  election  of  Rutlu: 
B.  Hayes  and  his  Republican  colleague  from 
the  hard-fought  Cincinnati  districts.  X  ext  came 
dispatches  announcing  a  Republican  maj 
in  Philadelphia  and  indicating  a  similar  : 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    The  news  con- 
tinued very  much  in  the  same  strain  during 
the  evening,  and  the  President  in  the  lull  of 
dispatches  read  aloud  to  Stanton  and   Dana 
selected  chapters  of  the  Nasby  papers.    A 
votes  of  the  soldiers  in  the  different  camps  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington  began  to  be  reported 
they  were  found  to  be  nearly  unanimous  in 
favor  of  the  Republican  candidate,  the  propor- 
tion among  Western  troops  being  generally  that 
often  to  one:  among  the  Eastern  troops,  al- 
though there  was  everywhere  a  majoril 
was  not  so  large.     Carver  Hospital,  by  which 
Lincoln  and  Stanton  passe/:  1  on  their 

way  to  the  country,  gave  the 
tion  vote  reported  —  about  one  out  of  three. 
Lincoln   turned   to    the    Seen 
"That  's  hard  on  us.  Stanton !    They  know  us 
better  than  the  others."    Th<  - 
work  was  of  enormous  importance.    Indiana 
indicated  a    gain  of  thirty  thousand   in  two 
years.    Governor  Morton  and  the  entire  Re- 
publican ticket  were  elected  by  twenty  thou- 
sand majority,  with  the  gain  of  f 
men.    Pennsylvania,  whose  representatives  in 
1  Nicolay  to  Lincoln.  Oct.  iS.  1S04.    MS. 
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Congress  had  been  equally  divided,  now 
changed  their  proportion  to  fifteen  against  nine, 
and  made  her  legislature  strongly  Republican 
in  both  branches,  with  popular  majorities  rang- 
ing from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand.  The  Union- 
ists  carried  Ohio  by  a  majority  of  over  fifty-four 
thousand  and  effected  a  complete  revolution 
in  her  representation  in  Congress ;  for  while 
in  1862  she  had  elected  fourteen  Democrats 
and  five  Republicans,  she  now  sent  to  Wash- 
ington seventeen  Republicans  and  two  Demo- 
crats. But  the  success  of  the  day  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  President  was  the 
adoption  in  Maryland  of  the  new  State  con- 
stitution abolishing  slavery  forever  on  her  soil. 
The  majority  was  a  very  slender  one,  the  vote 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  field  being  necessary  to 
save  emancipation ;  but  it  served,  and  the 
next  month  the  Union  majority  was  greatly  in- 
creased. 

It  would  seem  strange  that  after  this  deci- 
sive victory  there  should  have  been  any  room 
left  for  hope  or  confidence  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition  or  for  anxiety  and  panic  among 
Republican  politicians ;  but  alternating  fits  of 
confidence  and  despondency  are  inseparable 
from  all  long-continued  political  campaigns, 
and  even  after  these  overwhelming  successes 
we  find  the  Democratic  speeches  and  papers 
full  of  boasting,  and  the  private  correspond- 
ence of  the  most  experienced  Republican 
leaders  full  of  tremor  and  apprehension.  The 
President,  however,  had  passed  through  his 
moment  of  despondency,  and  from  this  time 
to  the  end  entertained  no  shadow  of  doubt  of 
the  result.  Mr.  Washburne  wrote  to  him  on 
the  17th  of  October  from  Galena:  "It  is  no 
use  to  deceive  ourselves  about  this  State. 
Everything  is  at  sixes  and  sevens;  no  head  or 
tail  to  anything.  There  is  imminent  danger 
of  our  losing  the  State '; ;  and  more  in  the  same 
strain.  The  President  laid  away  the  letter, 
writing  on  the  envelope  the  single  word,  "  Stam- 
peded." Ten  days  later  Washburne  had  re- 
covered his  spirits,  and  wrote,  "John  Logan 
is  carrying  everything  before  him  in  Egypt." 
Earlier  in  the  campaign  Mr.  Washburne,  de- 
siring to  do  all  in  his  power  to  forward  the 
Union  cause,  had  written  to  Grant  asking 
permission  to  print  a  letter  from  him  in  favor 
of  Lincoln.  Grant  replied  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  this,  but  he  thought  that  "  for  the 
President  to  answer  all  the  charges  the  oppo- 
sition would  bring  against  him  would  be  like 
setting  a  maiden  to  work  to  prove  her  chastity." 
A  friend  of  Mr.  Seward  communicated  to  him 
about  the  same  time  an  astonishing  mare's 
nest,  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  discovered 
that  the  opposition  policy  for  the  presidential 
campaign  would  be  to  abstain  from  voting. 
The    Secretary   submitted    this   letter    to   the 


President.  To  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his  life-long 
observation  of  politics,  this  idea  of  abstention 
from  voting  seemed  more  amusing  than  threat- 
ening. He  returned  the  letter  to  the  Secretary 
with  this  indorsement :  "  More  likely  to  ab- 
stain from  stopping  when  once  they  get  at  it." 
As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  election  in 
November  a  flight  of  rumors  of  intended  se- 
cessionist demonstrations  in  the  principal 
States  of  the  North  covered  the  land.  The 
points  of  danger  which  were  most  clearly  indi- 
cated were  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  New 
York.  We  have  related  in  another  place  the 
efficient  measures  taken  to  prevent  any  out- 
break in  Chicago,  with  the  arrest  and  punish- 
ment of  the  conspirators.  The  precautionary 
measures  in  other  States  prevented  any  attempt 
at  disorder.  To  preserve  the  public  peace  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  to  secure  the  guar- 
antee of  a  fair  and  orderly  election  there,  Gen- 
eral Butler  was  sent  with  a  considerable  force 
of  troops  to  that  city.  He  issued  an  order  on 
the  5th  of  November  declaring  that  troops 
had  been  detailed  for  duty  in  that  district 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United 
States,  to  protect  public  property,  to  prevent 
disorder,  and  to  insure  calm  and  quiet.  He 
referred  to  the  charge  made  by  the  opposition 
that  the  presence  of  Union  troops  might  possi- 
bly have  an  effect  upon  the  free  exercise  of 
the  duty  of  voting  at  the  ensuing  election.  He 
hotly  repudiated  this  accusation. 

The  armies  of  the  United  States  [he  said]  are 
ministers  of  good  and  not  of  evil.  .  .  .  Those 
who  fear  them  are  accused  by  their  own  consciences. 
Let  every  citizen  having  the  right  to  vote  act  ac- 
cording to  the  inspiration  of  his  own  judgment 
freely.  He  will  be  protected  in  that  right  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  Government  if  it  shall  become 
necessary. 

He  denounced  energetically  the  crime  of 
fraudulent  voting,  but  did  not  assume  to  him- 
self the  duty  of  separating  the  tares  from  the 
wheat.  He  simply  warned  the  evil-intentioned 
that  fraudulent  voting  would  be  detected  and 
punished  after  the  election  was  over.  Gov- 
ernor Seymour  had  been,  as  usual,  much  ex- 
ercised for  fear  of  executive  usurpation  at  the 
polls,  and  had  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  2d 
of  November  urging  the  avoidance  of  all  meas- 
ures which  would  tend  to  strife  or  disorder.  He 
called  upon  sheriffs  of  counties  to  take  care  that 
every  voter  should  have  a  free  ballot  in  the 
manner  secured  to  him  by  the  constitutional 
laws,  and  to  exercise  the  full  force  of  the  law 
and  call  forth,  if  need  be,  the  power  of  their 
districts  against  the  interference  of  the  military 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  polling-places. 

There  was  by  no  means  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment among  even  the  supporters  of  the  Ad- 
ministration as  to  the  expediency  of  sending 
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General  Butler  to  New  York  at  tin's  time.  The 
action  was  taken  by  Mr.  Stanton  on  his  own 
responsibility.  Thurlow  Weed  disapproved  of 
it,  and  up  to  the  day  of  election  thought,  on 
the  whole,  the  proceeding  was  injurious,  in  spite 
of  Butler's  admirable  general  order;  but  Butler 
acted  under  the  circumstances  with  remark- 
able judgment  and  discretion.  He  devoted 
the  days  which  elapsed  between  his  arrival  and 
the  election  to  making  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  city,  with  its  police  arrange- 
ments, and  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  preserve 
order.  Every  hour  was  occupied  with  a  care- 
ful study  of  maps,  of  police  arrangements,  of 
telegraphic  communication  between  his  head- 
quarters and  every  region  of  the  city,  and  in 
consultations  with  general  officers,  the  creation 
of  an  improvised  engineer  department,  and  the 
planning  of  a  system  of  barricades  in  case  of 
a  widespread  insurrection.  But  the  object  to 
which  he  gave  special  attention,  and  in  which  he 
most  thoroughly  succeeded,  was  the  avoidance 
of  any  pretext  for  any  charge  of  interference 
with  the  rights  of  citizens  at  the  polls.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  November,  although  the 
city  was  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  disci- 
plined military  force  which  had  been  sent  to 
guard  it,  not  a  soldier  was  visible  to  the  thou- 
sands of  voters  who  thronged  the  streets ;  but 
everybody  knew  that  they  were  there,  and  the 
result  was,  as  Butler  telegraphed  to  Lincoln  at 
noon  on  election  day,  "  the  quietest  city  ever 
seen." 

To  Mr.  Lincoln  this  was  one  of  the  most 
solemn  days  of  his  life.  Assured  of  his  personal 
success,  and  devoutly  confident  that  the  day 
of  peace  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  Union 
was  not  far  off,  he  felt  no  elation  and  no  sense 
of  triumph  over  his  opponents.  His  mind 
seemed  filled  with  mingled  feelings  of  deep  and 
humble  gratitude  to  the  vast  majority  of  his 
fellow-citizens  who  were  this  day  testifying  to 
him  their  heartfelt  confidence  and  affection,  and 
of  a  keen  and  somewhat  surprised  regret  that 
he  should  be  an  object  in  so  many  quarters  of 
so  bitter  and  vindictive  an  opposition.  He  said 
to  one  of  his  secretaries  :  "  It  is  singular  that 
I,  who  am  not  a  vindictive  man,  should  always, 
except  once,  have  been  before  the  people  for 
election  in  canvasses  marked  for  their  bitter- 
ness. When  I  came  to  Congress  it  was  a  quiet 
time;  but  always,  except  that,  the  contests 
in  which  I  have  been  prominent  have  been 
marked  with  great  rancor."1 

In  the  evening  he  went  over,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, to  the  War  Department.  The  night  was 
rainy  and  dark.  As  he  entered  the  telegraph 
room  he  was  handed  a  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Forney  claiming  10,000  Union  majority  in 
Philadelphia.  The  figures  were  so  for  above 
his  estimate  that  he  said,  "  Forney  is  a  little  ex- 
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Hooper  and  Mr.  i 

each.   The  President,  1  |  this 

was  not  a  clerii  a]  error  for  400,  but  t. 
figures  were  soon  confirmed    M      . 
wards,  in  speaking  of  th 
ties  in  district  i  where  there 
charge  made  of  irregularity  at  the  poll 
an  explanation  made  bj 
with  no  irreverent  intentio. 
must  have  stuffed  the  ballol 

The  entrance  of  General  Eckert,  who  came 
in  covered  with  mud  from  a  fall  in  a  g  the 

street,  reminded  the  1'resident  of  ar. 
of  his  defeat  by  Douglas.    He  sa  i 
an    awkward  fellow,  1  am  pretty 
It  used  to  take  a  rather  dexterous  man  to  throw 
me.    I  remember  the  evening  of  the  day  in 
1858  that  decided  the  contest  for  the  Senate 
between  Mr.  Douglas  and  myself  was  some- 
thing like  this  —  dark,  raining,  and  gloomy.    I 
had  been  reading  the  returns  and  had  a 
tained  that  we  had  lost  the  legislature,  and 
started  to  go  home.    The  path  had  been  worn 
hog-backed  and  was  slippery.    Both  my  feet 
slipped  from  under  me,  but  I  recovered  m 
and  lit  clear ;  and  I  said  to  myself, '  I 
and  not  a  fall.'  " 

Mr.    Fox,   the  Assistant    Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  indulged  in  some  not  unnatural  exul- 
tation over  the  complete  effacement  of  H 
Winter  Davis  from   Maryland  politics.     Mr. 
Davis  had  assailed  the  navy  with  a  peculiarly 
malicious  opposition  for  two  years  for  no  1 
that  Mr.  Fox  could  assign  except  that  he 
a  brother-in-law  of  Montgomery  Blair.    The 
President  would  not  agree  with  him.  u  You ' 
more  of  that    feeling  of  personal  resents 
than  I,"  he  said.   "  Perhaps  I  have  too  little  o\ 
it;  but  I  never  thought  it  paid.    A  man 
no  time  to  spend  half  his  life  in  quarrel-, 
any  man  ceases  to  attack  me  1  never  remem- 
ber the  past  against  him."   Ail  the  evening  the 
dispatches  kept  the  same  tenor  of  *  i 
success — in  almost  all  cases  above  the  estims 
The  October  States  showed  increased  majori- 
ties, and  long  before  midnight  the  in 
were  that  the  State  o(  New  York  had  cast  her 
ponderous  vote    for    Lincoln,  and  made   the 
verdict  of  the  North  almost  unanimous  in  his 
favor,  leaving  General  McClellan  but  21  t 
toral  votes,  derived  from  New  Jersey,  1 
and  Kentucky.  2 1 2  being  cast  for  Lincoln 
Johnson. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the 
President  left  the  War   Department    At  the 
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door  he  met  a  party  of  serenaders  with  a  brass 
band  who  saluted  him  with  music  and  cheers, 
and,  in  the  American  fashion,  demanded  a 
speech.  He  made  a  brief  response,  saying  that 
he  did  not  pretend  that  those  who  had  thought 
the  best  interests  oi  the  nation  were  to  be  sub- 
served by  the  support  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion embraced  all  the  patriotism  and  loyalty 
of  the  country.    He  continued: 

I  do  believe,  and  I  trust  without  personal  interest, 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  does  require  that 
such  support  and  indorsement  be  given. 

I  earnestly  believe  that  the  consequence  of  this 
day's  work  (if  it  be  as  you  assume,  and  as  now 
seems  probable)  will  be  to  the  lasting  advantage,  if 
not  to  the  very  salvation,  of  the  country.  I  cannot 
at  this  hour  say  what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
election.  But,  whatever  it  may  be,  I  have  no  de- 
si  re  to  modify  this  opinion,  that  all  who  have  labored 
to-day  in  behalf  of  the  Union  organization  have 
wrought  for  the  best  interest  of  their  country  and 
the  world,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  all  fu- 
ture ages. 

I  am  thankful  to  God  for  this  approval  of  the 
people;  but,  while  deeply  grateful  for  this  mark  of 
their  confidence  in  me,  if  I  know  my  heart,  my 
gratitude  is  free  from  any  taint  of  personal  triumph. 
I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any  one  opposed 
to  me.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  triumph  over  any 
one  ;  but  I  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  this 
evidence  of  the  people's  resolution  to  stand  by  free 
government  and  the  rights  of  humanity. 

For  several  days  the  torrent  of  congratula- 
tions came  pouring  in.  Frank  Blair  wrote  from 
Georgia,  where  he  was  leading  an  army  corps 
under  Sherman  to  the  sea :  "  The  vote  in  this 
army  to-day  is  almost  unanimous  for  Lincoln. 
Give  Uncle  Abe  my  compliments  and  congrat- 
ulations." Grant  paused  for  a  moment  in  his 
labors  in  the  investment  of  Richmond  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  the  vast  importance  and 
significance  of  the  election.  He  thought  a  tre- 
mendous crisis  in  the  history  of  the  country 
had  been  met  and  triumphantly  passed  by  the 
quiet  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  American 
people  on  the  8th  of  November. 

The  manner  in  which  the  President  received 
these  tumultuous  demonstrations  of  good-will 
was  so  characteristic  that  it  seems  to  us  worthy 
of  special  attention.  He  was  absolutely  free 
from  elation  or  self-congratulation.  He  seemed 
to  deprecate  his  own  triumph  and  to  sympathize 
rather  with  the  beaten  than  the  victorious  party. 
He  received  notice  that  on  the  night  of  the  ioth 
of  November  the  various  Republican  clubs  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  serenade  him. 
Not  wishing  to  speak  extempore  on  an  occa- 
sion where  his  words  would  receive  so  wide  a 
publication,  he  sat  down  and  hastily  wrote  a 
speech  which,  while  it  has  not  received  the 
world-wide  fame  of  certain  other  of  his  utter- 
ances, is  one  of  the  weightiest  and  wisest  of  all 


his  discourses.  He  read  it  at  the  window  which 
opens  on  the  north  portico  of  the  Executive 
Mansion,  a  secretary  standing  beside  him 
lighting  the  page  with  a  candle.  "  Not  very 
graceful,"  he  said,  "  but  I  am  growing  old 
enough  not  to  care  much  for  the  manner  of 
doing  things."  1  There  was  certainly  never  an 
equal  compliment  paid  to  a  serenading  crowd. 
The  inmost  philosophy  of  republican  govern- 
ment was  in  the  President's  little  speech. 

It  has  long  been  a  grave  question  [he  said] 
whether  any  government  not  too  strong  for  the  lib- 
erties of  its  people  can  be  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain its  existence  in  great  emergencies.  On  this 
point  the  present  rebellion  has  brought  our  repub- 
lic to  a  severe  test,  and  a  presidential  election  oc- 
curring in  regular  course  during  the  rebellion  has 
added  not  a  little  to  the  strain.  If  the  loyal  people 
united  were  put  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength  by 
the  rebellion,  must  they  not  fail  when  divided  and 
partially  paralyzed  by  a  political  war  among  them- 
selves ?  But  the  election  was  a  necessity.  We  cannot 
have  a  free  government  without  elections;  and  if 
the  rebellion  could  force  us  to  forego  or  postpone 
a  national  election,  it  might  fairly  claim  to  have 
already  conquered  and  ruined  us.  The  strife  of  the 
election  is  but  human  nature  practically  applied  to 
the  facts  of  the  case.  What  has  occurred  in  this 
case  must  ever  recur  in  similar  cases.  Human  na- 
ture will  not  change.  In  any  future  great  national 
trial,  compared  with  the  men  who  have  passed 
through  this,  we  shall  have  as  weak  and  as  strong, 
as  silly  and  as  wise,  as  bad  and  as  good.  Let  us, 
therefore,  study  the  incidents  of  this  as  philosophy 
to  learn  wisdom  from,  and  none  of  them  as  wrongs 
to  be  revenged.  But  the  election,  along  with  its  in- 
cidental and  undesired  strife,  has  done  good,  too. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  a  people's  government  can 
sustain  a  national  election  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
civil  war.  Until  now,  it  has  not  been  known  to  the 
world  that  this  was  a  possibility.  It  shows,  also, 
how  sound  and  how  strong  we  still  are.  It  shows 
that,  even  among  candidates  of  the  same  party,  he 
who  is  most  devoted  to  the  Union  and  most  op- 
posed to  treason  can  receive  most  of  the  people's 
vote.  It  shows,  also,  to  an  extent  yet  unknown, 
that  we  have  more  men  now  than  we  had  when  the 
war  began.  Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but  living, 
brave,  patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold. 

But  the  rebellion  continues  ;  and,  now  that  the 
election  is  over,  may  not  all  having  a  common  in- 
terest reunite  in  a  common  effort  to  save  our  com- 
mon country?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  striven  and 
shall  strive  to  avoid  placing  any  obstacle  in  the 
way.  So  long  as  I  have  been  here,  I  have  not  will- 
ingly planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's  bosom.  While 
I  am  duly  sensible  to  the  high  compliment  of  a  re- 
election, and  duly  grateful,  as  I  trust,  to  Almighty 
God  for  having  directed  my  countrymen  to  a  right 
conclusion,  as  I  think,  for  their  own  good,  it  adds 
nothing  to  my  satisfaction  that  any  other  man  may 
be  disappointed  or  pained  by  the  result. 

May  I  ask  those  who  have  not  differed  with  me 
to  join  with  me  in  this  same  spirit  towards  those 
who  have?  And  now  let  me  close  by  asking  three 

1  J.  H.,  Diary. 
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hearty  cheers  for  our  brave  soldiers  and  seamen,  and 
their  gallant  and  skillful  commanders.1 

In  this  lofty  and  magnanimous  spirit  he- 
received  all  the  addresses  of  congratulation 
that  came  in  upon  him  in  these  (lays.  To  a 
delegation  from  Maryland  who  ascribed  it  to 
his  rare  discretion  that  Maryland  was  then 
a  free  State  he  replied  with  deep  appreciation 
of  their  courtesy,  and  he  added :  "  Those 
who  differ  from  and  oppose  us  will  yet  see 
that  defeat  was  better  for  their  own  good  than 
if  they  had  been  successful."  He  not  only 
had  no  feeling  of  malicious  triumph  himself, 
he  had  no  patience  with  it  in  others.  When 
Mr.  Raymond,  who  represented  his  special 
friends  in  New  York,  wrote  a  letter  breathing 
fire  and  vengeance  against  the  officials  of  the 
custom-house,  who,  he  said,  had  come  near 
defeating  him  in  the  race  for  Congress,  the 
President  merely  observed  that  it  was  "  the 
spirit  of  such  letters  as  that  which  created 
the  factious  malignity  of  which  Mr.  Raymond 
complained."  To  all  those  who  begged  for  a 
rigorous  and  exemplary  course  of  punishment 
for  political  derelictions  in  the  late  canvass  his 
favorite  expression  was,  "  I  am  in  favor  of 
short  statutes  of  limitation  in  politics."  He 
rejected  peremptorily  some  suggestions  of 
General  Butler  and  the  War  Department 
having  in  view  the  punishment  of  flagrant 
offenders  in  New  York :  "  We  must  not  sully 
victory  with  harshness."  His  thoughtful  and 
chivalrous  consideration  for  the  beaten  party 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  feeling 
the  deepest  gratitude  for  those  who  had  la- 
bored on  his  side.  He  felt  that  the  humblest 
citizen  who  had  done  his  duty  had  claims 
upon  him.  Hearing  that  Deacon  John  Phil- 
lips of  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts,  a  man  who 
had  already  completed  his  104th  year,  and 
had  voted  at  every  presidential  election  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Government,  had  taken 
the  pains  to  go  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  him, 
the  President  wrote  him  a  grateful  letter  of 
thanks. 

The  example  [he  said]  of  such  devotion  to  civic 
duties  in  one  whose  days  have  already  been  ex- 
tended an  average  life-time  beyond  the  Psalmist's 
limit  cannot  but  be  valuable  and  fruitful.  It  is  not 
for  myself  only,  but  for  the  country  which  you 
have  in  your  sphere  served  so  long  and  so  well, 
thai  I  thank  you. 

The  venerable  man,  who  had  attained  his 
majority  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  who  had  arrived  at  middle  age 
before  this  century  opened,  answered  in  a 
note  which  greatly  pleased  and  moved  the 
President,  as  coming  from  one  of  the  oldest 
men  living  on  the  earth. 

1  Autograph  MS. 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 92. 


I  feel  thai  1  have  no  detlra  to  live  [he  axi)  bui 
lusion  of  ■ 
the  power  of  God  d 

the  nations.    I   believe,  i>y  the  heJ|  you 

will  finish  Hi':  first,  iai> 

lishing  universal  freedom  and  1 
Union.    That  the  God  <>\  mei  y  will  i  le 

this  great  work,  and  through   life,  is    tflc   | 
your  unworthy  servant, 

There  is  one  phrase  of  the  Pfl 

of  the   10th  of  November  which    ire 
quoted  which  is  singularly  illustrative, 
of  the   quick   apprehension    with   which 
seized  upon  facts  of  importance,  but 

the  accuracy  and  method   widi  whi< 
certained  and  established  them.    Within  a 
hours  after  the  voting  had  closed  lie  Wi  -  able 
to  say  that  the  election  had  shown  that  u 
have  more   men   now  than  we  had  when  the 
war  began."    A  great  bundle  of  papers  which 
lies  before  us  as  we  write,  tilled  with  telegram^ 
from  every  quarter  annotated  in  his  own  • 
handwriting,    with   a   mass   of   figures   which 
would  have  dismayed  an  ordinal  \  .ant. 

shows  the  importanee  which   he  attach', 
this  fact  and  the  industry  with  which  he  in 
tigated  it.    In  his  message  to  G     . 
weeks  later  he  elaborated  this  statement 
the  utmost  care.    He  showed  from  the  - 
parative  votes  in  i860  and  in  1864  a  net  in- 
crease of  votes   during  the  three   years   and 
a  half  of  war  of  145,551.    The  aecomplished 
statisticians  of ''The  Tribune''  almanac  in  the 
following  month,  after  the  closest  study  of  the 
official  returns,  expressed  their  surprise  ••  at  the 
singular  accuracy  of  the  President's  figui 

An  extract  from  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress gives  the  best  summing  up  of  the  results 
of  the  election  that  has  ever  been  written. 

The  purpose  of  the  people  within  the  I 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union  was  1 
more  firm  nor  more  nearly  unanimous  than  now. 
The   extraordinary  calmness  and  good  order  with 
which  the  millions  of  voters  met  and  mingl 
the  polls  give  strong  assurance  of  this.    Not  only 
all  those  who  supported  the  Union  ticket  so  called, 
but   a  great  majority  of  the  opposing    p 
may  be  fairly  claimed  to  entertain  and  to  he  actuated 
by  the  same  purpose.  It  is  an  unanswerable  argument 
to  this  effect,  that  no  candidate  for  any  office  what- 
ever, high  or  low.  has  ventured  to  seek  votes  on 
the  avowal  that  he  was  for  giving  up  the  Union. 
There  have  been  much  impugning 
much  heated  controversy  .is  to  the    proper  m 
and  best  mode  of  advancing  the  L'r.    n  <      se ;  but 
on  the  distinct  issue  of  Union  or  no  Union  the  pol- 
iticians   have  shown    their   instinctive    kn        I    - 
that  there  is  no  diversity  among    the   people.     In 
affording  the  people  the  fair  opportunity  of  she 
one  to  another  and  to  the  world  this  firmness  and 
unanimity  of  purpose,  the  election  has  been  of 
value  to  the  national  cause. 

On  the  day  of  election  General  McClellan 
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resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  and  the 
place  thus  made  vacant  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  a  fit 
type  and  illustration  of  the  turn  in  the  tide  of 
affairs,  which  was  to  sweep  from  that  time 
rapidly  onward  to  the  great  and  decisive 
national  triumph. 

CHASE    AS    CHIEF-JUSTICE. 

Chief-Justice  Taney  died  on  the  12th  day 
o(  October.  1S64,  during  the  public  rejoicings 
that  hailed  the  success  of  the  Union  party  at 
the  autumnal  elections.  He  was  a  man  of 
amiable  character,  of  blameless  life,  of  great 
learning,  of  stainless  integrity;  yet  such  is  the 
un discriminating  cruelty  with  which  public 
opinion  executes  its  decrees,  that  this  aged  and 
upright  judge  was  borne  to  his  grave  with  few 
expressions  of  regret,  and  even  with  a  feeling 
not  wholly  suppressed  that  his  removal  formed 
a  part  of  the  good  news  which  the  autumn  had 
brought  to  the  upholders  of  the  Union.  Toil- 
some and  irreproachable  as  his  life  had  been, 
so  far  as  purity  of  intentions  were  concerned, 
it  was  marked  by  one  of  those  mistakes  which 
are  never  forgiven.  In  a  critical  hour  of  history 
he  had  made  a  decision  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  contrary  to  the  best  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  the  nation  at  large.  Before  he  had 
assumed  the  grave  responsibilities  of  Chief-Jus- 
tice he  had  not  been  insensible  to  those  emotions 
and  sympathies  which  animated  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen  in  later  years.  So  early  as 
181 8  he  had  spoken  of  slavery  as  a  blot  on  our 
national  character,  and  expressed  the  confident 
hope  that  it  would  effectually  though  gradu- 
ally be  wiped  away.  "Until  it  shall  be  ac- 
complished, until  the  time  shall  come  when  we 
can  point  without  a  blush  to  the  language 
held  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  he 
said,  "every  friend  of  humanity  will  seek  to 
lighten  the  galling  chain  of  slavery  and  better 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  slave."  But  when  he  assumed 
public  office  he  became  a  part  of  the  machin- 
ery of  his  party.  He  accepted  its  tenets  and 
carried  them  unflinchingly  to  their  logical  re- 
sult, so  that  to  a  mind  so  upright  and  straight- 
forward in  its  operations  there  seemed  nothing 
revolting  in  the  enunciation  of  the  dismal  and 
inhuman  propositions  of  the  Dred  Scott  decis- 
ion. His  whole  life  was  therefore  read  in  the 
light  of  that  one  act,  and  when  he  died,  the 
nation  he  had  so  faithfully  served  according 
to  his  lights  looked  upon  his  death  as  the  re- 
moval of  a  barrier  to  human  progress.  The 
general  feeling  found  expression  in  the  grim 
and  profane  witticism  of  Senator  Wade,  uttered 
some  months  before,  when  it  seemed  likely 
that  the  Chief -Justice  would  survive  the  ad- 


ministration of  Mr.  Lincoln :  "  No  man  ever 
prayed  as  I  did  that  Taney  might  outlive 
James  Buchanan's  term,  and  now  I  am  afraid 
I  have  overdone  it." 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Chase  immediately 
claimed  that  the  place  thus  vacated  belonged 
to  him.  They  not  only  insisted  that  he  was  best 
fitted  of  all  the  public  men  in  the  country  for 
the  duties  of  that  high  office ;  that  the  great 
issues  of  the  war  would  be  safest  in  his  hands ; 
that  the  rights  of  the  freedmen  would  be  most 
secure  with  an  ardent  and  consistent  abolition- 
ist ;  that  the  national  currency  would  be  best 
cared  for  by  its  parent;  they  also  claimed  that 
the  place  had  been  promised  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  this  claim,  though  not  wholly  true, 
was  not  without  foundation.  Several  times 
during  the  last  year  or  two  the  President  had 
intimated  in  conversation  with  various  friends 
of  Mr.  Chase  that  he  thought  favorably  of  ap- 
pointing him  Chief-Justice  if  a  vacancy  should 
occur.  These  expressions  had  been  faithfully 
reported  to  the  Secretary,  and  promptly  entered 
by  him  in  his  diary  at  the  time.1  When  Mr. 
Curtin  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  as  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  John  Covode  came  to 
Mr.  Chase  and  told  him  if  Curtin  was  elected 
governor  he  would  shape  matters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania so  as  to  secure  its  delegates  in  the  presi- 
dential convention,  but  that  the  majority  of  the 
loyal  men  in  Pennsylvania  preferred  Mr.  Chase. 
Mr.  Chase  replied  that  no  speculations  as  to 
Governor  Curtin's  future  course  could  excuse 
the  loyal  men  from  supporting  him  now; 
that  the  future  must  take  care  of  itself;  that  he, 
Mr.  Chase,  was  not  anxious  for  the  Presidency; 
that  there  was  but  one  position  in  the  Gov- 
ernment which  he  would  really  like  to  have, 
if  it  were  possible  to  have  it  without  any  sacri- 
fice of  principle  or  public  interest,  and  that 
was  the  chief-justiceship.  At  this  Mr.  Covode 
expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  went  away  re- 
solved to  permit  the  renomination  of  Curtin, 
which,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  he  could 
have  done  nothing  to  prevent.  Mr.  Chase's 
eyes  seemed  pretty  constantly  fixed  upon  the 
bench  in  the  intervals  of  his  presidential  aspi- 
rations. For  a  few  days  after  his  resignation 
his  feelings  against  the  President  were  of  such 
bitterness  that  he  seems  to  have  given  up 
that  prospect.  He  was  on  the  verge  of  open 
revolt  from  the  party  with  which  he  had  been 
so  long  associated.  In  his  diary  of  the  6th  of 
July  he  says : 

Pomeroy  says  he  means  to  go  on  a  buffalo  hunt 
and  then  to  Europe.  He  cannot  support  Lincoln, 
but  won't  desert  his  principles.  I  am  much  of  the 
same  sentiments,  though  not  willing  now  to  de- 
cide what  duty  may  demand  next  fall.  Pomeroy  re- 
marked thaton  the  news  of  my  resignation  reaching 
1  August  30,  1863. 


CHASE  AS   CHIEF-JUSTICE. 


the  Senate,  several  of  the  Democratic  senators  came     was,  of  COUIBC,  ab  olutcly  and  unouctionablv 
to    him  and  said,    «  We  Ml  go  with   you   now  for     honest,  but  that  VirtUC  LSI  in  public 


Chase."  This  meant  nothing  but  a  vehement  de- 
sire to  overthrow  the  existing  Administration,  but 
might  mean  much  if  the  Democrats  would  only 
cut  loose  from  slavery,  and  go  for  freedom  and  the 
protection  of  labor  by  a  national  currency.  If  they 
would  do  that  I  would  cheerfully  go  for  any  man 
they  might  nominate. 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  recounting  his 
efforts  for  the  public  good,  and  added : 

My  efforts  were  stoutly  resisted  outside,  and  had 
not  earnest  sympathy  inside  of  the  Administration. 
They  were  steadily  prevailing,  however,  when  a 
sense  of  duty  to  myself  and  the  country  also  com- 
pelled me  to  resign. 


men  that  one  should  celebrate  it  .:. 

He  passed  the  heat  of  the  mid  .inmner    in  the 

White  Mountains.  During  bit  ab 

of  bitter  and   sullen   comment   ton 

Pre  ident  and  hi  i  at  <><  iate     □  the  I   ibinet 

continued,-  but  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  and 
the  evident  respon  e  of  the  count]  Chi- 

cago nomination.,,  his  tone  underwent  a  sud- 
den change.  He  announced  himself  at  last  in 
favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  his 
diary  of  the  17th  of  September,  after  he  had 
returned  to  Washington,  he  said: 

I  have  seen  the  President  twice.    .    .    .   Hi-,  man- 
ner was  cordial  and  so  were  his  words;  and  I  hear 
A  few  malignant  opponents  of  Mr.  Lincoln    of  nothing  but  good-will  from  him.  But  he  is  not 
still  continued  to  write  to  Mr.  Chase  and  keep    at  a11  demonstrative,  either  in  speech  or  man 
alive  in  his  mind  the  fancy  of  a  possible  nomi-    feel  that  '  do  not  kll0w  him-  a,ul  '  found  no  actl0n 

nation  to  the  Presidency.   His  weakness  before    °n  tw'^at  he  ^  or  doe!'  :      '  li  jf  my  convic! 
.t  i     i      ]  i  11      1  1  -ii      that  the  cause  1  love  ana  the  genera   interests  ot  the 

the  people  had  been  signally  shown  by  an  il  •    C0Lllltry  will  be  best  promo^d  by  hls  ;cclectioilf 

and  I  have  resolved  to  join  my  efforts  to  those  of 
almost  the  whole  body  of  my  friends  in 

He  continues  in  his  usual  tone  of  self-por- 
traiture : 

I  have  been  told  that  the    President   said  he  and 
I    could  not  get   along  together   in    the    Cabinet. 
Doubtless  there  was  a  difference  of  tempera 
and  on  some  points  of  judgment  1  may  have 
too   earnest   and   eager,  while    I    thought   him  not 
earnest  enough  and  too  slow.    On  some  occasions, 
indeed,  I  found  that  it  was  so.    But  1  never  dc 
anything  else  than  his  complete  success,  and  never 
indulged   a  personal  feeling  incompatible  with  ab- 
solute fidelity  to  his  administration. 

He  repeats  over  and  again  in  his  letters  and 
diaries  that  he  never  really  desired  the  Pi 
dency  ;  that  he  seized  the  first  opportunity 
withdrawing  from  the  canvass.  From  Wash- 
ington he  went  to  Ohio,  where  he  brought  him- 
self at  last  to  make  an  open  declaration  of  his 
preference  for  Mr.  Lincoln  as  against  McClel- 
lan  ;  he  voted  for  the  Republican  ticket  at  the 
election  in  October,  and  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
President  that  the  result  was  -  all  right  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana." 

The  death  of  Chief- Justice  Taney  occurred 
immediately  afterwards,  and  the  canvass  for  a 
successor  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Chase  began  without  a  moment's  delay.  Mr. 
Sumner  was  particularly  ardent  and  pressing. 
"A  Chief-Justice  is  needed."  he  wrote  to  the 
President,  "  whose  position  on  the  slavery 
question  is  already  fixed  and  will  not  need 
argument  of  counsel  to  convert  him."   A  m  ss 


judged  attempt  to  secure  him  the  nomination 
for  Congress  in  Cincinnati,  but  in  spite  of  this 
he  still  responded  readily  to  suggestions  from 
factious  partisans.  To  one  writing  from  Mich- 
igan he  replied  that  he  was  now  a  private  cit- 
izen and  expected  to  remain  such. 

No  one  [he  said]  has  been  authorized  to  use  my 
name  in  any  political  connection,  except  that  I  said 
I  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse  my  services  to 
the  citizens  of  my  congressional  district  if  spon- 
taneously and  unanimously  demanded.  I  think  now 
that  1  erred  in  saying  this  ;  but  it  seemed  right  at 
the  time.  No  such  movement  as  the  one  you  sug- 
gest seems  to  me  expedient  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Whether  it  would  be  expedient  or  patriotic  in  refer- 
ence to  some  other  name,  I  am  not  able  to  judge.  I 
see  only,  as  all  see,  that  there  is  a  deplorable  lack 
of  harmony,  caused  chiefly,  in  my  judgment,  by  the 
injudicious  course  of  some  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  chief  ad- 
visers, and  his  own  action  on  their  advice.1 


Even  to  comparative  strangers  he  could  not 
write  without  speaking  slightingly  of  the  Pres- 
ident. To  one  he  said :  "  I  fear  our  good 
President  is  so  anxious  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Union  that  he  will  not  care  sufficiently 
about  the  basis  of  representation."  To  another, 
with  a  singular  and  unusual  lack  of  dignity, 
he  said :  "  Some  seem  to  think  that  a  man 
who  has  handled  millions  must  be  rich,  and 
so  I  should  be  if  I  could  have  retained  for 
myself  even  one  per  cent,  of  what  I  saved  to 
the  people ;  but  I  would  not  exchange  the 
consciousness  of  having  kept  my  hands  free 
from  the  touch  of  one  cent  of  public  treasure 
for  all  the  riches  in  the  world."    Mr.  Chase 


1  Chase  to  Charles  S.  May,  August  3r,  1S64. 

2  Samuel  Bowles  wrote  September  4,  1864  :  "  Do 
you  notice  that  the  Antislavery  Standard '  and  the 
'  Liberator,'  the  representatives  of  the  old  abolitionists, 
are  both  earnest  for  Lincoln  ?  Yet  a  new  crop  of  rad- 


icals have  sprang  up,  who  are  resisting  the  President 
and  making  mischief.    Chase   is   going;  around,   ped- 
dling his  griefs  in  private  ears  and  sowing  dissal 
tion  about  Lincoln.    Oh.  how  little  great  men  can  be  !  " 
['•  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  Bowles,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  413.] 
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of  solicitations  of  the  same  character  came  in 
upon  the  President,  and  they  were  reenforced 
inside  the  Cabinet  by  the  earnest  influence  of 
Mr.  Fessenden  and  Mr.  Stanton;  and  although 
these  and  other  friends  of  Mr.  Chase  were  so 
strongly  encouraged  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  response 
that  they  had  no  hesitation  in  assuring  him  that 
he  would  without  doubt  be  made  Chief-Justice, 
the  President  gave  no  decided  intimation  of 
his  purpose.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  he 
intended  from  the  first  to  appoint  him,  but  he 
resolved  at  the  same  time  to  say  nothing  about 
it  until  he  was  ready  to  act.  He  said  to  his 
secretary.  "  I  shall  be  very  '  shut  pan '  about 
this  matter."  When  one  da)?-  his  secretary 
brought  him  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chase  in  Ohio, 
he  said,  "  What  is  it  about  ?  "  "  Simply  a  kind 
and  friendly  letter,"  the  secretary  answered. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  without  reading  it,  replied,  with 
his  shrewd  smile,  "  File  it  with  his  other  rec- 
ommendations." 

So  reticent  was  Mr.  Lincoln  in  regard  to  his 
purpose  that  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Chase,  who 
were  especially  abundant  and  active  in  Ohio, 
endeavored  to  prevent  his  nomination  by  the 
presentation  of  strong  and  numerously  signed 
protests  against  it.  The  President  received 
them  not  too  affably,  and  while  he  listened  re- 
spectfully to  all  they  had  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  case,  he  sternly  checked  them 
when  they  began  to  repeat  instances  of  Mr. 
Chase's  personal  hostility  to  himself.  He  treated 
with  the  same  contempt  a  more  serious  state- 
ment which  he  received  from  New  York  that 
Mr.  Cisco,  who  had  personally  declared  for 
McClellan,  gave  as  his  reason  for  such  a  course 
that  Secretary  Chase  had  told  him  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  incompetent  and  unfit  for  the 
position  he  held,  though  he  added  that  Mr. 
Chase  on  his  return  to  Washington  had  informed 
him  that  he  then  considered  it  his  public  duty 
to  support  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency. 
Strangely  enough  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment itself  came  an  earnest  protest  against  the 
late  Secretary.  The  venerable  Judge  Lewis, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  protested 
that  he  was  not  a  man  of  large  legal  or  finan- 
cial knowledge;  that  his  selfishness  had  gradu- 
ally narrowed  and  contracted  his  views  of 
things  in  general ;  that  he  was  amazingly  igno- 
rant of  men;  that  it  was  the  opinion  in  the 
department  that  he  really  desired  towards  the 
end  of  his  term  of  office  to  injure  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  destroy  the  influence  and  popu- 
larity of  the  Administration.  By  his  constant 
denunciation  of  the  extravagance  of  disburse- 
ments, and  his  tone  of  malevolent  comment 
against  every  act  of  the  President,  he  clearly 
indicated  his  desire  to  excite  popular  discon- 
tent and  grumbling  against  the  Government. 
Judge  Lewis  said  that  with  the  exception  of  a 


few  sycophants  the  entire  department  was  re- 
lieved by  the  change.  Even  Mr.  Field,  for  whose 
sake  he  gave  up  his  place,  expressed  himself 
as  gratified  by  it.  To  all  these  representations 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  no  reply.  He  was  equally 
silent  as  to  the  merits  of  other  distinguished 
jurists  whose  names  were  mentioned  to  him. 
He  had  the  highest  esteem  and  regard  for  Mr. 
Evarts ;  he  had  great  confidence  in  the  legal 
learning  and  weight  of  character  of  Judge 
Swayne ;  he  had  a  feeling  of  hearty  friendship 
for  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair,  and  although  he 
had  thought  proper  in  the  preceding  autumn 
to  ask  for  his  resignation,  the  intimate  and  even 
affectionate  relations  which  he  maintained 
towards  the  ex-Postmaster-General  encour- 
aged him  and  his  friends  to  believe  that  he 
would  receive  the  appointment.  The  late  Vice- 
President  Wilson,  shortly  before  his  death,1  said 
that  Blair  met  him  one  day  near  the  War  De- 
partment and  solicited  his  good  word,  saying 
that  Chase  would  certainly  not  be  nominated. 
Wilson  was  startled  by  Blair's  confident  tone 
and  went  at  once  to  the  President,  to  whom 
he  reiterated  the  arguments  already  used  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Chase's  nomination,  saying  that 
the  President  could  well  afford  to  overlook  the 
harsh  and  indecorous  things  which  Chase  had 
said  of  him  during  the  summer.  "  Oh  !  as  to 
that,"  replied  Lincoln,  "  I  care  nothing.  Of 
Mr.  Chase's  ability  and  of  his  soundness  on 
the  general  issues  of  the  war  there  is,  of  course, 
no  question.  I  have  only  one  doubt  about  his 
appointment.  He  is  a  man  of  unbounded 
ambition,  and  has  been  working  all  his  life  to 
become  President.  That  he  can  never  be;  and 
I  fear  that  if  I  make  him  Chief -Justice  he  will 
simply  become  more  restless  and  uneasy  and 
neglect  the  place  in  his  strife  and  intrigue  to 
make  himself  President.  If  I  were  sure  that 
he  would  go  on  the  bench  and  give  up  his 
aspirations  and  do  nothing  but  make  himself 
a  great  judge,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment." 
So  strong  was  this  impression  upon  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's mind  that  he  half  formed  the  intention 
of  sending  for  Mr.  Chase  and  saying  frankly 
to  him  that  the  way  was  open  to  him  to  be- 
come the  greatest  Chief -Justice  the  Supreme 
Court  had  ever  had  if  he  would  dismiss  at 
once  and  forever  the  subject  of  the  Presidency 
from  his  mind.  But  speaking  on  the  subject 
with  Senator  Sumner,  he  saw  in  a  moment's 
conversation  how  liable  to  misconstruction  and 
misapprehension  such  action  would  be.  In 
his  eagerness  to  do  what  he  thought  best  for 
the  interests  of  both  Mr.  Chase  and  the  coun- 
try, he  lost  sight  for  an  instant  of  the  construc- 
tion which  Mr.  Chase  would  inevitably  place 
upon  such  a  proposition  coming  from  his  twice- 
successful  rival.  Convinced  as  he  was  of  Chase's 
1  April,  1874.    Conversation  with  J.  G.  N. 
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great  powers,  and  hoping  rather  against  his 
own  convictions  that  once  upon  the  bench  he 
would  see  in  what  direction  his  best  prospects 
of  usefulness  and  fame  rested,  he  concluded 
to  take  all  risks,  and  on  the  6th  of  December 
nominated  him  to  the  Senate  for  Chief-J  ustice. 
He  communicated  his  intention  to  no  one,  and 
wrote  out  the  nomination  in  full  with  his  own 
hand.  It  was  confirmed  at  once  without  refer- 
ence to  a  committee.  Mr.  Chase  on  reaching 
home  the  night  of  the  same  day  was  saluted 
at  his  door  under  his  new  title  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Sprague.  He  at  once  sent  the  Presi- 
dent a  note,  saying: 

Before  I  sleep  I  must  thank  you  for  this  mark  of 
your'  confidence,  and  especially  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  nomination  was  made.  I  will  never  for- 
get either,  and  trust  you  will  never  regret  either. 
Be  assured  that  1  prize  your  confidence  and  good- 
will more  than  any  nomination  to  office. 

The  appointment  was  received  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  throughout  the  Union. 
Although  the  name  of  Mr.  Chase  had  been 
especially  pressed  upon  the  President  by  the 
public  men  who  represented  the  most  advanced 
antislavery  sentiment  of  the  North,  the  ap- 
pointment when  once  made  met  with  little 
opposition  from  any  quarter.  Mr.  Chase,  in  a 
long  life  of  political  prominence  and  constant 
controversy,  had  won  the  universal  respect  of 
the  country,  not  only  for  his  abilities,  but  also 
for  his  courage,  his  integrity,  and  a  certain  solid 
weight  of  character  of  which  his  great  head  and 
massive  person  seemed  a  fitting  embodiment. 
He  had  placed  his  portrait  on  the  lower  de- 
nominations of  the  legal-tender  notes,  saying 
with  his  customary  heavy  pleasantry,  "I  had 
put  the  President's  head  on  the  higher  priced 
notes,  and  my  own,  as  was  becoming,  on  the 
smaller  ones."  His  handsome  face  and  features 
had  thus  become  more  familiar  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  than  those  of  any  other  man  in  America; 
and  though  neither  then  nor  at  any  other  period 
of  his  life  did  he  become  what  could  be  called 
universally  popular,  the  image  of  him  became 
fixed  in  the  general  instinct  as  a  person  of  seri- 
ous importance  in  the  national  life.  The  people 
who  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to  reason 
about  the  matter  said  it  was  impossible  that 
an  original  abolitionist  should  be  untrue  to 
the  principles  of  freedom,  or  that  the  father 
of  the  national  currency  should  ever  disown 
his  own  offspring;  while  those  who  thought 
and  spoke  on  impulse  took  it  for  granted 
that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Chase  should  never 
for  any  length  of  time  be  out  of  the  highest 
employment. 

After  all,  the  fears  of  the  President  in  regard 
to  the  Chief -J  ustice  were  better  founded  than 
his  hopes.    Mr.  Chase  took  his  place  on  the 
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hour  he  took  his  pla<  e  on   tl 
the  fighting  had  ended  around  Richmond, and 
on  the  capitulation  of  Pee  the  fabr 
Southern   Confederacy   had  fallen  about  the 
ears  of  its  framers  lit.  .  the 

Chief-Justice  felt  himself  called  or.  I 
at  once  to  the  front,  and  he  wrol  Balti- 

more to  the  President : 

I  am  very  anxious  about  the  future,   and   most 

about  the  principle-,  which  are  to  govern  recon- 
struction, for  as  these  principle-  arc  sound  or  un- 
sound so  will  be  the  work  and  it  You 
have  no  time  to  read  a  long  letter  nor  have  I  time 
to  write  one,  so  1  will  be  brief.  And  first  as  to 
Virginia.  1 

He  advised  the  President  to  stand  by  the 
Peirpoint  government.    As  to  the  other  - 
States,  he  suggested  the  enrollment  of  the  loyal 
citizens  without  regard  to  complexion. 

This,   you   know   [he   said],  has   long  been   my 
opinion.   .   .    .  The  application  of  this  principle  to 
Louisiana  is  made  somewhat  difficult  by  the  <•  | 
ization  which  has  already  taken  place,  but  h 
the  Constitution  authorize  lature  to  extend 

the  right  of  suffrage.    .    .    .   What   reaches   me  of 
the  condition  of  things  in  Louisiana  impresses  me 
strongly  with  the  belief  that  th 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  whole  population. 

He   advised,  as    to    Arkansas,  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  or  a  new  com 
tion,  the  members  to  be  elected  by  the  '. 
citizens,    without    distinction    o\    color.    • 
all  the   other   States,"  he   said.  "th< 
principle  may  be  easily  applied.*'    He  cl 
by  saving  :    "  1   most   respectfully,  but    most 
earnestly,   commend   these  your 

attention.    God  gives  you  a  gre  and 

a    great    opportunity.      May    he    guide 
in  die  use  o\  them.'"'    Put   the   -  the 

President   delivered    from   a   win  "  the 

White   House  that  final  speech.  I 
which   he  had  prepared  without  waiting 
the  instructions  of  the  Chief-Justice,  and  the 
day  after  Mr.  Chase  wrote  again  from    B 
more  reviewing  the  record  ot  both,  reminding 
the  President  of  his  former  errors  from  which 
Mr.  Chase  had  tried  to  save  him.  dis     ss     g 
1  Chase  to  Lincoln,  April  II,  iS   J 
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in  full  the  Louisiana  case,  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  made  so  masterly  and  luminous  a 
presentation  in  his  speech,  insinuating  that  if 
the  President  were  only  as  well  informed  as 
he  was  he  would  see  things  very  differently.1  Al- 
most before  the  ink  was  dry  on  this  unasked 
and  superfluous  sermon  the  President  was 
dead.  The  Chief-Justice,  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Ohio,  said  :  "  The  schemes  of  politicians  will 
now  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 
I  want  no  part  in  them."-  He  retained  his 
attitude  at  the  head  of  the  extreme  Republi- 
cans until  about  the  time  of  the  impeachment 
of  Andrew  Johnson.  Over  this  famous  trial 
he  presided  with  the  greatest  dignity  and  im- 
partiality ;  with  a  knowledge  of  law  which 
was  never  at  fault,  and  with  a  courage  which 
rose  superior  to  all  the  threats  and  all  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends.  But  his  action  during 
the  trial  and  its  result  alienated  him  at  once 
from  the  great  body  of  those  who  had  been 
his  strongest  supporters,  while  it  created  a 
momentary  appearance  of  popularity  among 
his  life-long  opponents.  His  friends  began  to 
persuade  him,  and  he  began  to  think,  that  he 
might  be  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  the  Presidency.  He  commenced 
writing  voluminous  letters  to  leading  Demo- 
crats expressing  his  indifference  to  the  nomi- 
nation, but  at  the  same  time  saying  he  had 
always  been  a  Democrat,  was  a  Democrat  still, 
and  that  the  course  which  the  Democracy 
ought  to  adopt  would  be  to  embrace  true 
Democratic  principles  and  declare  for  universal 
suffrage  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union. 
He  did  not  flinch  for  an  instant  from  his  posi- 
tion on  this  important  question.  He  said  :  "  I 
believe  I  could  refuse  the  throne  of  the  world 
if  it  were  offered  me  at  the  price  of  abandoning 
the  cause  of  equal  rights  and  exact  justice  to 
all  men."3  Following  his  inveterate  habit  of 
taking  a  subjective  view  of  the  world  of  poli- 
tics, he  thought  it  possible  that  the  Democratic 
party  might  be  converted  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  by  virtue  of  his  broad  and  liberal  views. 
He  cherished  this  pleasant  delusion  for  several 
months.  Whenever  an  obscure  politician  called 
upon  him  or  wrote  to  him  from  some  remote 
corner  of  the  country,  expressing  a  desire  that 
he  should  be  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  he  would  say,  "  Such  indications 
.  .  .  afford  ground  for  hope  that  a  change  is 
going  on  in  the  views  and  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  which  warrants  good  hopes  for  the 
future."4    There  was  for  a  moment  a  vague 


impression  among  the  leading  Democrats  that 
as  it  was  hopeless  to  make  a  campaign  with 
one  of  their  own  party  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing popularity  of  General  Grant,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  of  nominat- 
ing the  Chief -Justice  with  the  hope  of  diverting 
a  portion  of  the  Republican  vote,  and  a  corre- 
spondence took  place  between  August  Belmont 
and  Mr.  Chase  in  relation  to  that  subject.  Mr. 
Chase  wrote  \ 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  been, 
in  my  political  views  and  sentiments,  a  Democrat,  and 
I  still  think  that  upon  questionsof  finance,  commerce, 
and  administration  generally,  the  old  Democratic 
principles  afford  the  best  guidance.5 

But  he  stoutly  asserted,  even  in  the  face  of 
this  temptation,  his  belief  in  universal  suffrage, 
though  he  coupled  it  with  universal  amnesty, 
and  said : 

If  the  white  citizens  hitherto  prominent  in  affairs 
will  simp'iy  recognize  their  [the  negroes']  right  of 
suffrage,  and  assure  them  against  future  attempts  to 
take  it  from  them,  I  am  sure  that  those  citizens  will 
be  welcomed  back  to  their  old  lead  with  joy  and 
acclamation,  .  .  .  and  a  majority,  if  not  all,  the 
Southern  States  may  be  carried  for  the  Democratic 
candidates  at  the  next  election. 

He  repeated  this  sanguine  statement  in  his 
correspondence  with  other  leading  Demo- 
crats, but  the  negotiation  came  to  nothing; 
the  Democratic  convention  met  in  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Chase's  name,  mentioned  by  acci- 
dent, gained  a  roar  of  cheers  from  the  assem- 
bly and  one-half  of  one  vote  from  a  California 
delegate.  He  professed  his  entire  indifference 
to  the  result,  and  took  no  further  interest  in 
the  canvass.  An  injudicious  Republican  poli- 
tician in  New  York  asked  him  to  address  a 
Grant  meeting.  He  declined,  of  course,  stat- 
ing that  he  could  not  unreservedly  support  the 
Republican  ticket,  and  that  this  was  not  the 
time  for  discrimination  in  a  public  address. 
"  The  action  of  the  two  parties  has  obliged  me 
to  resume  with  my  old  faith  my  old  position, 
.  .  .  that  of  Democrat,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
free  and  independent."  When  his  old  enemy, 
General  Blair,  came  to  the  front  in  the  progress 
of  the  canvass  and  rather  overshadowed  the 
more  conservative  Seymour,  the  Chief -Justice 
intimated  6  that  men  of  his  way  of  thinking 
would  be  constrained  to  the  support  of  Gen- 
eral Grant. 

But  if  the  political  attitude  of  Mr.  Chase  in 
his  later  years  was  a  subject   of  amazement 


1  "  I  most  earnestly  wish  you  could  have  read  the 
New  Orleans  papers  for  the  past  few  months.  Your 
duties  have  not  allowed  it.  I  have  read  them  a  good 
deal ;  quite  enough  to  be  certain  that  if  you  had  read 
what  I  have  your  feelings  of  humanity  and  justice 
would  not  let  you  rest  till  all  loyalists  are  made  equal 


in  the  right  of  self-protection  by  suffrage."    [Chase  to 
Lincoln,  April  12,  1865.] 

2  Chase  to  Ashley,  April  16,  1865. 

'•'  Chase  to  Barney,  May  29,  1868.  4  ibid. 

5  Chase  to  Belmont,  May  30,  1868. 

G   In aletter toCol. Brownof Kentucky,Sept. 29,1868. 


TO   GEORGE   KENNAN.  7o7 

and  sorrow  to  his  ardent  supporters,  his  de  was  the  impres  ion  in 

cisionsupon  the  bench  were  a  no  less  startling  of  the  United  Sta 

surprise  to  those  who  had  insisted  upon  his  perfect  integrity,  the  high  < 

appointment  as  the  surest  means  ofconserv-  patriotism  of  this  man,  1     I 

ing  all  the  victories  of  the  war.    He  who  had  out  by  his  tirelc 

sustained  Mr.  Stanton  in  his  most  energetic  fare,  he  was  mourned  and 

and  daring  acts  during  the  war  now  declared  of  all  errorsand  infirn 

such   acts   illegal;  he   who   had   continually  Although  his  appoint] 

criticized,  not  always  loyally,  the  conduct  of  plished  .'ill  the  good  which  Mr.  I 

the  President  for  what  he  considered  his  weak  for  when  he  made  it.  if  <  am*  ■'  I 

reverence  for  the  rights  of  States,  now  became  take.    Mr.  Chase  had  i 

the    earnest    champion   of  State    rights;  and  public.    He   was  entitled  rd   the 

finally  the  man  to  whose  personal  solicitations  Republic  could  give  him;  and 

a  majority  of  Congress  had  yielded  in  passing  in  giving  to  his  most  powerful  an<: 

the  legal-tender  act,  without  which  he  said  tinguished   rival   the  'iich  i 

that  the  war  could  not  have  been  successfully  President  ever  has  it  in  his  power 

carried  on,  from  his  place  on  the  bench  de-  gave  an  exemplar}-  proof  of  the  magnanimity 

clared  the  act  unconstitutional.     But  so  firm  and  generosity  of  his  own  spirit. 


bflffl 


LIFE. 


I  AM  o'er-weary  picturing  the  strife ; 
This  is  a  solemn  fate  —  to  ride  to  death 
Lashed  through  the  hurrying  fatal  lists  of  life, 
Strengthless  to  cease,  begging  for  one  short  breath, 

Yet  spurned  for  answer  by  a  Power  that  thrusts 
Its  spurs  into  the  soul.    Upon  the  brow 
Stand  beads  of  blood ;  the  very  javelin  rusts 
From  tears ;  the  drooping  form  can  scarce  but  bow 

To  earth.    "  One  moment,  Power,  one  resting-spacc. 
Have  mercy!  "   "  On,  on,  on  !  "  the  stern  reply. 
I  urge, "  I  once  have  triumphed,  is  not  grace 

For  victory  ?  "   "  Have  on !   Thy  grace  am  I ! " 
"  Is  there  no  pause,  no  rest,  however  brief?" 
"  On  to  the  fight !    Thy  death  is  thy  relief." 


Louise  M 


TO    GEORGE    KENNAX. 

UNFLINCHING  Dante  of  a  later  day. 
Thou  who  hast  wandered  through  the  realms  oi  pain 

And  seen  with  aching  breast  and  whirling  brain 

Woes  which  thou  wert  unable  to  allay, 
What  frightful  visions  hast  thou  brought  away: 

Of  torments,  passions,  agonies,  struggles  vain 

To  break  the  prison  walls,  to  rend  the  chain  — 

Of  hopeless  hearts  too  desperate  to  pray  ! 
Men  are  the  devils  of  that  pitiless  hell ! 

Men  guard  the  labyrinth  of  that  ninefold  curse  ! 

Marvel  of  marvels'!    Thou  hast  lived  to  tell. 
In  prose  more  sorrowful  than  Dante's  verse, 

Of  pangs  more  grievous,  sufferings  more  fell. 

Than  Dante  or  his  master  dared  rehearse ! 

Nmthaa  Haskell  i 


THE  PHARAOH  OF  THE  EXODUS,  AND  HIS  SON, 

IN    THE    LIGHT    OF    THEIR    MONUMENTS. 


ONLY  in   its   later   i 
c 


3.     PRINCE    KHAMUS,    DECEASED. 
IFROM     LEPSIUS'S      "DENKMALER. 


book 
does    the    Bible   distin- 
guish   the  different    rulers 
of  Egypt  by  their  proper 
names.     The  word  "  Pha- 
raoh "  was  a  title  rather  than 
a  personal  appellation,  and 
was  borne  by  the  reigning 
king,  each  one  in  turn  down 
the  long  line  of  sovereigns. 
A   change   of   Pharaohs 
silently  occurs  in  the  bibli- 
cal story  between  the  second 
and  the  third  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Exodus.   In 
Chapter  II.  we  read: 

Now  when  Pharaoh  heard 
this  thing,  he  sought  to  slay 
Moses.    (Ver.  i  5.) 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  course  of  those  many 
days,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  died  :  and  the  children 
of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of  the  bondage,  and  they 
cried,  and  their  cry  came  up  unto  God  by  reason  of 
the  bondage.    (Ver.  23.) 

From  which  it  is  clear  that  one  Pharaoh  had 
passed  off  the  stage  —  the  one  who  is  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression." 
But  in  Chapter  III.  we  read  how  God  called 
unto  Moses  out  of  the  midst  of  the  burning 
bush,  and  said : 

Come  now,  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto 
Pharaoh,  that  thou  mayest  bring  forth  my  people 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt.    (Ver.  10.) 

From  this  it  is  equally  clear  that  another 
Pharaoh  had  entered  upon  the  scene  —  the  one 
who  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus."  Everybody  being  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  names  of  such  great  per- 
sonages, the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Exodus 
phrased  his  recital  after  the  manner  of  that 
modern  monarchic  formula,  "  The  King  is 
dead  !    Long  live  the  King  !  " 

Not  long  ago  we  were  astounded  to  see 
the  tomb  open  and  give  up,  among  its  treas- 
ures, the  first  of  these  two  sovereigns,  the 
person,  carefully  embalmed,  of  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Oppression  —  to  behold  his  imperishable 
features  after  so  long  a  time  restored  to  view, 
and  to  find  how  remarkably  faithful  those 
portrait-statues  were  which  his  artists  had 
carved  when  he  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
or  in  the  prime  of  manhood.    Nor,  perhaps, 


have  we  forgotten  how  the  monuments  stand 
ready  to  unlock  the  mystery  in  regard  to  that 
daughter  of  his  who  saved  the  life  of  the 
foundling  Moses. 

And  still,  if  we  were  to  choose  between  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression  and  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus,  or  were  asked,  "  Out  of  the 
several  Pharaohs  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
which  one  above  all  others  would  you  most 
wish  to  learn  more  about,  in  fact,  whatever 
the  archaeology  of  Egypt  can  teach  us?  "  with 
scarcely  a  moment's  hesitation  we  would  an- 
swer, "  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus."  That 
one  who  replied,  "  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I 
should  hearken  unto  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go  ?  " ; 
that  one  who  required  straw  as  well  as  bricks 
of  the  already  burdened  and  groaning  Hebrews; 
that  one  before  whom  the  contest  by  en- 
chantments took  place,  until  the  magicians 
gave  up,  exclaiming,  "This  is  the  finger  of 
God  " ;  that  one  who  recalled  his  consent  the 
instant  the  evils  were  removed ;  that  one  who, 
under  all  the  signs  and  wonders  and  plagues 
of  Jehovah,  hardened  his  heart  up  to  the  very 
entrance  of  death  into  his  dwelling  to  lay  low 
his  cherished  first-born  son,  the  heir  to  the 
throne ;  that  one  who  repented  having  thrust 
out  the  bondsmen,  and  pursued  after  them, 
and  overtook  them  encamping  by  the  sea; 
that  one,  in  fine,  upon  whose  hosts  the  sea 
returned  to  its  flow,  till  there  remained  not 
so  much  as  one  of  them. 

Do,  then,  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  really  and 
in  like  manner  illustrate  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  ?  Did  he  cause  statues  to  be  made 
of  himself  which  show  just  how  he  looked  ? 
Have  the  inscriptions  anything  to  tell  us  about 
his  history  also  ?  Do  his  monuments  bear  out 
the  many  particulars  of  the  biblical  relation 
concerning  his  resistance  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  his  disastrous  defeat  ?  Do  they  clear  up 
the  mystery  of  his  first-born  son,  who  was  smit- 
ten on  that  fatal  midnight  when  the  Lord  passed 
through  the  land  and  entered  at  every  door 
whose  posts  were  not  sprinkled  with  blood  ? 

These  are  natural  questions,  which  we  are 
eager  to  have  answered  in  detail.  Why  not 
make  a  second  search  among  the  monuments? 

Many  households  among  us  are  accustomed 
to  go  to  a  painter  or  a  photographer  once  in 
a  while,  or  even  every  year,  to  put  on  record 
both  faces  and  numbers  of  the  family  group. 
This  custom,  however,  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
Rameses  as  well  as  in  our  own.    He  intended 
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BASH-BALL  —  FOR    'III I:    SPECTATOR 


verse  of  this.  The  "  rise  "  and  "  drop,"  which 
had  probably  existed  for  some  time  previous, 
then  took  on  definite  names  and  became  com- 
bined with  the  other  curves.  The  most  logical 
explanation  of  the  curvature  of  a  ball  depends 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  compression  of  the 
air  just  in  front  of  the  ball  and  a  corresponding 
rarefaction  immediately  behind  it,  so  that  the 
ball  by  its  friction  is  deflected  from  its  true 
course.  When  the  curves  were  mastered,  the 
tendency  of  the  pitchers  was  to  bring  the  hand 
up  above  the  hip  in  order  to  get  more  of  a 
twist  to  the  ball  and  thereby  assist  the  curve. 
The  'difficulty  experienced  by  umpires  in  con- 
trolling this  tendency  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
rule  allowing  the  pitcher  to  deliver  the  ball 
from  any  point  below  the  shoulder.  This  rule 
prevailed  for  a  time,  but  no  sooner  were  the 
pitchers  allowed  this  leeway  than  they  began 
to  make  the  umpire's  task  equally  difficult 
again  by  getting  their  delivery  just  a  trifle 
higher  than  the  law  allowed.  In  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  eternal  field  discussions  upon 
this  point  a  rule  was  passed  permitting  the 
pitcher  to  throw  the  ball  in  any  way  he  saw 
fit,  and  this  rule  has  met  with  comparatively 
good  success.  The  pitcher,  who  had  formerly 
been  placed  forty-five  feet  from  the  batsman, 
was  relegated  to  a  fifty-foot  distance.  Even 
then,  by  taking  advantage  of  a  step  or  two  be- 
hind his  line,  he  acquired  so  much  speed  that 
it  became  necessary  to  fix  his  position  more 
definitely,  and  to-day  he  is  even  bound  to  the 
extent  of  the  exact  position  of  his  feet  when 
delivering  the  ball.  In  spite  of  all  these  re- 
strictions, such  is  the  growing  skill  of  pitchers 
that  the  problem  is  constantly  under  discussion 
how  to  legislate  in  favor  of  the  batsman. 

The  rest  of  the  fielding  has  kept  some  meas- 
ure of  progress  with  the  pitching,  the  catcher's 
position  exhibiting  the  highest  development. 
This  development  is  fortunately  accompanied 
by  numerous  safeguards  against  the  shocks  of 
the  increased  speed  of  the  ball.  The  first 
catchers  who  came  up  under  the  bat  were  wont 
to  wear  a  small  piece  of  rubber  in  the  mouth 
as  a  protection  to  the  teeth  from  foul  tips.  It 
was  not  long  before  an  inventive  genius  designed 
a  wire  mask  which  buckled  about  the  head, 
and,  while  allowing  perfect  freedom  and  sight, 
rendered  the  catcher  safe  from  any  chance  ball 


striking    his    face.     '1  he 
next   step   was    the 
of  a   large   breast] 
extending  quite    to    I  he- 
legs.    This  is  made  of 
rubber,  and  inflate  i 
as    to    make    a    yielding 

cushion.      The    gl 

which  the  catchers  have- 
worn  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  rubber  mouth- 
piece have  also  under- 
gone radical  chai 
and  are  to-day  so  heavily 
made  as  thoroughly  to 
protect  both  hands,  leav- 
ing free  only  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand. 

Outside  the  battery,  in  ti, 
perfect  fielding,  the  strongest  factor  is  team 
play.    Plenty  of  men  can  be  found  who  can 
perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  ba>emen  and 
fielders,  but  the  problem  is  to  secure  men  for 
these  positions  who  are  strong  batsmen  and 
who  harmonize  well  with  one  another.    The 
usual  merits  for  the  individual  positions  are  :  in 
a  first  baseman,  ability  to  catch  bad  thro . 
in  a  second  baseman,  an  especial  capaci: 
covering  a  large  amount  of  ground  ;  in  a  third 
baseman,  rapidity  in  fielding  ground  ball- 
to  first.    A  third  baseman  must  rea  >ver  hi:: 
quickly  and  have  a  strong  throw.  A  short- 
should  be  an  accurate  thrower,  and  a  man  of 
brains  sufficient  to  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities for  double  plays  and  fielding  out  ad- 
vanced runners.    The  outfielders  must 
not  only  in  covering  ground,  but  also  in  return- 
ing balls  to  the  diamond. 

Base-ball  is  a  game  for  the  people.  The  ma- 
terials are  inexpensive,  and  all  that  is  want! 
a  field.  If  one  may  judge  from  what  one  sees 
by  the  way,  it  is  more  difficult  to  say  what  will 
not  answer  for  a  ball-field  than  what  will ;  for  in 
spite  of  carts,  cabs,  and  police,  r.  >  too 

small  or  too  crowded  for  Young  America  to 
make  a  ball-field  of  it.  With  its  eager  y 
followers  evervwhere  and  with  many  men 
growing  into  the  prime  of  life  who  have  enj 
it  most  heartily  in  their  younger  days,  it  is 
to  say  that  as  a  sport,  and  as.  par  excelk 
the  American  sport,  it  is  sure  of  a  long  life. 
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I^SSs^Wa^^^'HE  triumphant  reelection 
I  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Novem- 
ber,  1864,  greatly  simpli- 
fied the  political  conditions 
as  well  as  the  military  pros- 
pects of  the  country.  De- 
cisive popular  majorities 
had  pointedly  rebuked  the 
individuals  who  proclaimed,  and  the  party 
which  had  resolved,  that  the  war  was  a  failure. 
The  verdict  of  the  ballot-box  not  only  decided 
the  continuance  of  a  war  administration  and  a 
war  policy,  but  renewed  the  assurance  of  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  sustain  its  prosecution.  When 
Congress  convened  on  the  6th  of  December,and 
the  President  transmitted  to  that  body  his  an- 
nual message,  he  included  in  his  comprehensive 
review  of  public  affairs  a  temperate  but  strong 
and  terse  statement  of  this  fact  and  its  potent  sig- 
nificance. Inspired  by  this  majestic  manifes- 
tation of  the  popular  will  to  preserve  the  Union 
r.nd  maintain  the  Constitution,  he  was  able  to 
speak  of  the  future  with  hope  and  confidence. 
But,  with  characteristic  prudence  and  good 
taste,  he  uttered  no  word  of  boasting  and  in- 
dulged in  no  syllable  of  acrimony;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  terms  of  fatherly  kindness,  he  again 
offered  the  rebellious  States  the  generous  con- 
ditions he  had  previously  tendered  them  by 
various  acts  and  declarations,  and  specifically 
in  his  amnesty  proclamation  of  December  8, 
1863.  The  statement  of  the  whole  situation 
with  its  alternative  issues  was  so  admirably 
compressed  into  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his 
message  as  to  leave  no  room  for  ignorance  or 
misunderstanding. 

The  national  resources,  then  [he  said],  are  un- 
exhausted, and,  as  we  believe,  inexhaustible.  The 
public  purpose  to  reestablish  and  maintain  the  na- 
tional authority  is  unchanged,  and,  as  we  believe, 
unchangeable.  The  manner  of  continuing  the  effort 
remains  to  choose.  On  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  evidence  accessible,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  at- 
tempt at  negotiation  with  the  insurgent  leader  could 
result  in  any  good.   He  would  accept  nothing  short 


of  severance  of  the  Union —  precisely  what  we  will 
not  and  cannot  give.  His  declarations  to  this  effect 
are  explicit  and  oft-repeated.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  deceive  us.  He  affords  us  no  excuse  to  deceive 
ourselves.  He  cannot  voluntarily  re-acceptthe  Union; 
we  cannot  voluntarily  yield  it.  Between  him  and 
us  the  issue  is  distinct,  simple,  and  inflexible.  It  is 
an  issue  which  can  only  be  tried  by  war,  and  de- 
cided by  victory.  If  we  yield,  we  are  beaten  ;  if  the 
Southern  people  fail  him,  he  is  beaten.  Either  way, 
it  would  be  the  victory  and  defeat  following  war. 
What  is  true,  however,  of  him  who  heads  the  in- 
surgent cause  is  not  necessarily  true  of  those  who 
follow.  Although  he  cannot  re-accept  the  Union, 
they  can.  Some  of  them,  we  know,  already  desire 
peace  and  reunion.  The  number  of  such  may 
increase.  They  can,  at  any  moment,  have  peace 
simply  by  laying  down  their  arms,  and  submitting 
to  the  national  authority  under  the  Constitution. 
After  so  much,  the  Government  could  not,  if  it 
would,  maintain  war  against  them.  The  loyal  people 
would  not  sustain  or  allow  it.  If  questions  should 
remain,  we  would  adjust  them  by  the  peaceful  means 
of  legislation,  conference,  courts,  and  votes,  oper- 
ating only  in  constitutional  and  lav/ful  channels. 
Some  certain,  and  other  possible,  questions  are,  and 
would  be,  beyond  the  Executive  power  to  adjust; 
as,  for  instance,  the  admission  of  members  into 
Congress,  and  whatever  might  require  the  appro- 
priation of  money.  The  Executive  power  itself  would 
be  greatly  diminished  by  the  cessation  of  actual 
war.  Pardons  and  remissions  of  forfeitures,  how- 
ever, would  still  be  within  Executive  control.  In 
what  spirit  and  temper  this  control  would  be  exer- 
cised can  be  fairly  judged  of  by  the  past.  A  year 
ago  general  pardon  and  amnesty,  upon  specified 
terms,  were  offered  to  all,  except  certain  designated 
classes;  and  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  made  known 
that  the  excepted  classes  were  still  within  contem- 
plation of  special  clemency.  .  .  .  In  presenting  the 
abandonment  of  armed  resistance  to  the  national 
authority,  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  as  the  only 
indispensable  condition  to  ending  the  war  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  I  retract  nothing  hereto- 
fore said  as  to  slavery.  I  repeat  the  declaration  made 
a  year  ago,  that  il  While  I  remain  in  my  present 
position  I  shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  nor  shall  I  return  to 
slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that 
proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress." 
If  the  people  should,  by  whatever  mode  or  means, 
make  it  an  Executive  duty  to  reenslave  such  per- 
sons, another,  and  not  I,  must  be  their  instrument 
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to  perform  it.  In  stating  a  single  condition  of  peace, 
1  mean  simply  to  say  that  the  war  will  cease  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  whenever  it  shall  have 
ceased  on  the  part  of  those  who  began  it.1 

The  country  was  about  to  enter  upon  the 


HEADQyAftTOS  AtMB 

Jin  i  rson  Davis,  President,  etc., 

My   dear  Sir:    The  fa  En  the  inclosed 

note  may  serve  to  an   Wtl  ifiq  . 

of  my  visit,  which,  if  allowed  by  .  .1  not 

fifth  year  of  actual  war;  but  at  length  all  the    communicate  fully  to  any  one   but 


indications  were  pointing  unmistakably  to  a 
speedy  collapse  of  the  rebellion.  This  fore- 
shadowed disaster  to  the  Confederate  armies 
gave  rise  to  another  volunteer  peace  project 
and  negotiation,  which,  from  the  boldness  of 
its  animating  thought  and  the  official  promi- 
nence of  its  actors,  assumes  a  special  historical 
importance. 

The  veteran  politician  Francis  P.  Blair, 
senior,  who  as  a  young  journalist,  thirty-five 
years  before,  had  helped  President  Jackson 
throttle  the  South  Carolina  nullification ;  who, 
from  his  long  political  and  personal  experience 
at  Washington,  perhaps  knew  better  than  almost 
any  one  else  the  individual  characters  and  tem- 
pers of  Southern  leaders;  and  who,  moreover, 
was  ambitious  to  crown  his  remarkable  career 
with  another  dazzling  chapter  of  political  in- 
trigue, conceived  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  he  might  perhaps  take  up  the  role  of  a 
successful  mediator  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  He  gave  various  hints  of  his  desire  to 
President  Lincoln,  but  received  neither  en- 
couragement nor  opportunity  to  unfold  his 
plans.  "Come  to  me  after  Savannah  falls," 
was  Lincoln's  evasive  reply;  and  when,  on  the 
2 2d  of  December,  Sherman  announced  the 
surrender  of  that  city  as  a  national  Christmas 
gift,  Mr.  Blair  hastened  to  put  his  design  into 
execution.  Three  days  after  Christmas  the 
President  gave  him  a  simple  card  bearing  the 
words; 

Allow  the  bearer,  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to   pass   our 


th 


lines,  go  sout 
December  2< 


and  return. 
1864.2 


A.  Lincoln. 


With  this  single  credential  he  went  to  the 
camp  of  General  Grant,  from  which  he  for- 
warded, by  the  usual  flags  of  truce,  the  follow- 
ing letters  to  Jefferson  Davis  at  Richmond : 

Headquarters  Armies  of  the  United  States, 
December  30,  1864. 
Jefferson  Davis,  President,  etc.,  etc. 

My  dear  Sir  :  The  loss  of  some  papers  of  impor- 
tance (title  papers),  which  I  suppose  may  have  been 
taken  by  some  persons  who  had  access  to  my  house 
when  Genl.  Early's  army  were  in  possession  of  my 
place,  induces  me  to  ask  the  privilege  of  visiting 
Richmond  and  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  facilitate  my 
inquiries  in  regard  to  them. 

Your  mo.  ob.  st. 
F.  P.  Blair.3 


mam   purpose  I  have  in  leeing  you  is  to  explain 

the  views  I  entertain  in  .- 

affairs  pi  our  country,  and  to  nibi 

sideration  idea,  which  in  my<  |  .  may  turn 

to  good  and  possibly  bring  to  practical  results  —  that 
may  not  only  repair  all  the  ruin 
upon  the  nation,  but  contribute  to  promol  •  the  wel- 
fare of  other  nations  that  have  suffered  from  it.    In 
candor  I  must  say  to  you  in  ail  vane    thai  I      me  to 
you  wholly  unaccredited  except  in  so  far  as  I  may 
be  by  having  permission  to  pass  our  lines  a 
offer  to  you  my  own  suggestions  —  suggestions  which 
I    have   submitted   to  no  one  in  author. ty  on  this 
side  the  lines,  and  will  not,  without  1 
with  you  may  lead  me  to  suppose  they  may  1 
something  practicable.    With  the  hope  of  such  r 
if  allowed,  1  will  confidentially  unbosom  my  heart 
frankly  and  without  reserve.   You  will  of  course  hold 
in  reserve  all  that  is  not  proper  to  be  said  to  one 
coming,  as  I  do,  merely  as  a  private  citizen  and  ad- 
dressing one  clothed  with  the  highest  responsibili- 
ties.   Unless  the  great  interests  now  at  stake  induce 
you  to  attribute  more  importance  to  my  application 
than  it  would  otherwise  command  I  could  not  ex- 
pect that  you  would  invite  the  intrusion.    I  venture 
however  to  submit  the  matter  to  your  judgment. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

F.  P.  Blair* 

Mr.  Davis  returned  a  reply  with  permission 
to  make  the  visit;  but  by  some  mischa: 
did  not  reach  Mr.  Blair  till  after  his  patience 
had  become  exhausted  by  waiting  and  he  had 
returned  to  "Washington.     Proceeding  then  to 
Richmond  he  was  received  by  Jefferson  i 
in  a  confidential  interview  on  the  1  2  th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1865,5  which  he  so  thoroughly  1 
in  a  written  report  that  it  is  quoted  in  full : 

';I  introduced  the  subject  to  Mr.  Davis 
giving  him  an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  I 
obtained  leave  to  go  through  the  lines,  telling 
him  that  the  President    stopped  me  when   I 
told  him  'I  had  kindly  relations  with  Mr.  1 
and  at  the  proper  time  I  iv_ 
towards  peace,'  and  said.  '  Come  to  me  when 
Savannah    falls'  —  how    after    that  t 
shunned  an  interview   with  me.  until   1 
ceivedhe  did  not  wish  to  hear  me.  but 
I  should  go  without  explanation  of  my  o'. 
I  then  told  Mr.  Davis  that  1  wanted 
if  he  thought  fit  to   communicate  it.  whether 
he    had    any    commitments    with     Euro] 
powers  which  would  control  his  conduct  in 
making  arrangements  with  the  Government  of 
the   United  States.    He  said  in  the  most  de- 


1  Message,  Dec.  6,  1S64. 

2  MS. 

3  Unpublished  MS. 


-l   Unpublished  MS. 

6   Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederal 
ernment,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  012. 
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cisive  manner  that  there  were  none,  that  he 

had  no  commitments  ;  and  expressed  himself 
with  some  vehemence  that  he  was  absolutely 
free  and  would  die  a  freeman  in  all  respects. 
This  is  pretty  mueh  his  language;  it  was  his 
sentiment  and  manner  certainly.  I  told  him 
that  that  was  an  all-important  point  for  if  it 
were  otherwise  1  would  not  have  another  word 
to  saw  1  then  prefaced  the  reading  of  the 
paper  —  which  I  had  intended  to  embody  in  a 
letter  to  him.  or  present  in  some  form  if  I  could 
not  reach  him.  or  if  I  were  prevented  from 
seeing  him  personally  —  by  saying  that  it  was 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  an  editorial  and 
was  not  of  a  diplomatic  character,  and  that  I 
was  like  a  shoemaker  who  sticks  to  his  last,  and 
could  not  change  my  mode  of  expressing  my 
thoughts ;  moreover,  I  had  become  an  old 
man,  and  what  I  was  about  to  submit  to  him 
might  be  the  dreams  of  an  old  man,  but  that 
I  depended  upon  his  practical  good  sense  to 
assure  me  whether  they  were  dreams  that  could 
be  realized  or  not ;  that  I  had  no  doubt  that 
he  would  deal  with  me  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness, and  give  me  credit  for  the  like  candor; 
that  he  knew  that  every  drop  of  my  blood  and 
that  of  my  children  flowed  from  a  Southern 
source;  that  I  loved  my  whole  country,  but 
could  not  help  feeling  the  force  of  the  affec- 
tions which  my  native  instincts,  enforced  by 
habit,  had  attached  me  to  the  South.  He 
replied  that  he  gave  me  his  full  confidence, 
knew  that  I  was  an  earnest  man,  and  believed 
I  was  an  honest  man,  and  said  he  reciprocated 
the  attachment  which  I  had  expressed  for  him 
and  his  family ;  that  he  was  under  great  ob- 
ligations to  my  family  for  kindnesses  rendered  to 
his,  that  he  would  never  forget  them,  and  that 
even  when  dying  they  would  be  remembered 
in  his  prayers.    I  then  read  the  paper  to  him.1 

"  '  Suggestions  submitted  to  Jeffei'son  Davis, 
President,  etc.,  etc. 

" 1  The  amnesty  Tjroclamation  of  President 
Lincoln  in  connection  with  his  last  message 
to  Congress,  referring  to  the  termination  of 
the  rebellion,  presents  a  basis  on  which  I  think 
permanent  peace  and  union  between  the  war- 
ring sections  of  our  country  may  be  reestab- 
lished. The  amnesty  offered  would  doubtless 
be  enlarged  to  secure  these  objects  and  made 
to  embrace  all  who  sincerely  desired  to  renew 
and  confirm  their  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  the  extinction  of 
the  institution  which  originated  the  war  against 
the  National  Republic.  The  proposition  of 
the  message  is, that  the  wTar  should  be  no  longer 
waged  by  the  United  States  against  those  who 
began  it,  after  it  had  been  relinquished  by 
1    Unpublished  MS. 


them,  with  the  designs  it  was  meant  to  accom- 
plish. This,  simply  as  the  first  step  to  peace, 
is  a  proposal  of  an  armistice,  that,  with  proper 
conditions  arranged  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
feelings,  the  wishes,  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned, might  facilitate  a  restoration  of  perfect 
harmony  among  the  parties  to  the  war  and  lead 
on  again  the  prosperity  which  has  been  so 
unhappily  interrupted. 

"  '  Slavery  no  longer  remains  an  insurmount- 
able obstruction  to  pacification.  You  propose  to 
use  the  slaves  in  some  mode  to  conquer  a  peace 
for  the  South.  If  this  race  be  employed  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  Southern  States  by  risk- 
ing their  lives  in  the  service,  the  achievement 
is  certainly  to  be  crowned  with  their  deliver- 
ance from  bondage.  But  why  should  blacks 
or  whites,  the  slaves  or  the  free,  be  offered  as 
victims  to  slaughter  to  acquire  freedom  and 
independence,  when  both  objects  are  now 
attainable  without  such  sacrifice  ?  The  white 
race  of  the  South  for  almost  a  century  have 
justly  considered  themselves,  both  as  individuals 
and  States,  free  and  independent.  If  that 
proud  eminence  can  again  be  reached,  with 
the  addition  of  all  the  material  prosperity  which 
has  distinguished  the  free  States,  without  mak- 
ing hecatombs  of  either  whites  or  blacks,  merely 
by  the  manumission  of  the  latter,  why  should 
the  atonement  by  blood  be  further  insisted  on  ? 
Slavery,  "the  cause  of  all  our  woes,"  is  admitted 
now  on  all  sides  to  be  doomed.  As  an  institu- 
tion all  the  world  condemns  it. 

"  '  This  expiation  made,  what  remains  to  dis- 
tract our  country  ?  It  now  seems  a  free-will 
offering  on  the  part  of  the  South  as  essential 
to  its  own  safety.  Being  made,  nothing  but 
military  force  can  keep  the  North  and  South 
asunder.  The  people  are  one  people,  speak  a 
common  language,  are  educated  in  the  same 
common  law,  are  brought  up  in  one  common 
habitude, —  the  growth  of  republican  repre- 
sentative institutions, —  all  fixed  in  freeholds 
rooted  in  the  soil  of  a  great  luxuriant  continent 
bound  as  one  body  by  backbone  mountains, 
pervaded  in  every  member  with  gigantic  streams 
running  in  every  direction  to  give  animation 
and  strength  like  arteries  and  veins  in  the  hu- 
man system.  Such  an  embodiment,  in  such  a 
country,  cannot  be  divided.  The  instruction 
of  all  ages  appealing  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
race  brings  conviction  that  union  is  strength  — 
strength  to  build  up  the  grandeur  of  the  Re- 
public ;  strength  essential  to  secure  the  peace, 
the  safety,  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  a  great 
Republic.  At  the  birth  of  the  Government  the 
necessities  of  commerce  and  the  influence  of 
social  relations  among  a  people  of  the  same 
origin  overcame  the  repugnance  generated 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  by 
the  presence  of  negro  slavery  in  the  latter,  and 
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brought  them  together  as  one  people  under  a 
general  government  in  spite  of  the  revolting 
principle  of  slavery  incorporated  into  the  free- 
system,  which  made  liberty  its  essential  element. 
Now  that  the  ingredient,  adverse  to  union, 
which  produced  disruption  is  removed,  there 
is  nothing  left  to  counteract  the  powerful  at- 
traction that  even  as  colonies  brought  our 
people  together  as  a  nation  and  which  still 
resists  victoriously  the  frenzy  of  revolution. 
The  instincts  of  kindred,  the  bonds  of  com- 
merce delineated  on  our  maps,  rivers,  railroads, 
canals,  which  mark  its  transit,  are  circulating 
the  life's  blood  of  a  gigantic  race  which  claims 
the  continent  for  its  pedestal.  The  love  of  liberty 
nurtured  by  popular  institutions,  so  dear  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  makes  its  attachments  in- 
destructible on  this  continent.  We  see  them 
coming  together  again,  after  momentary  rup- 
ture, along  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  upon  the 
Gulf,  the  Potomac,  and  gradually  in  the  interior 
wherever  defense  is  assured  from  the  military 
power  that  at  first  overthrew  the  Government. 
It  is  now  plain  to  every  sense  that  nothing 
but  the  interposition  of  the  soldiery  of  foreign 
tyrannies  can  prevent  all  the  States  from  re- 
suming their  places  in  the  Union,  casting  from 
them  the  demon  of  discord.  The  few  States 
remaining  in  arms  that  made  the  war  for  slav- 
ery as  the  sine  qua  non  now  propose  to  sur- 
render it,  and  even  the  independence  which 
was  coveted  to  support  it,  as  a  price  for  for- 
eign aid. 

"  '  Slavery  abandoned,  the  issue  is  changed, 
and  war  against  the  Union  becomes  a  war  for 
monarchy ;  and  the  cry  for  independence  of  a 
government  that  assured  the  independence  of 
the  Southern  States  of  all'  foreign  powers  and 
their  equality  in  the  Union,  is  converted  into 
an  appeal  for  succor  to  European  potentates, 
to  whom  they  offer,  in  return,  homage  as  de- 
pendencies !  And  this  is  the  price  they  propose 
to  pay  for  success  in  breaking  up  the  National 
Government!  But  will  the  people  who  have 
consented  to  wage  this  war  for  an  institution 
once  considered  a  property,  now  that  they 
have  abandoned  it,  continue  the  war  to  enslave 
themselves  ?  Would  they  abandon  slavery  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  protection  of 
European  monarchies,  and  thus  escape  the 
embrace  of  that  national  Republic  as  a  part  of 
which  they  have  enjoyed  almost  a  century  of 
prosperity  and  renown?  The  whole  aspect 
of  the  controversy  upon  this  view  is  changed. 
The  patriarchal  domestic  institution  given  up 
and  the  idea  of  independence  and  '  being  let 
alone  '  in  happy  isolation  surrendered  to  ob- 
tain the  boon  of  foreign  protection  under  the 
rule  of  monarchy  !  The  most  modern  exempli- 
fication of  this  programme  for  discontented 
republican  States  defeating  their  popular  in- 


stitution   by   intestine  'ound  in 

tli<:  French  emperor's   ". 
imilian,  sent  to  pre  <  ribe  for  th 
Certainly  a  better  <  hou     tor  .-.-.  rio 
under  the  au  ;pi<  es  of   | 
could  not  hav<-  been  m 
house  of  Hapsbtn 
aline  of  an<  estors  ■ 
the   very   innate    instincl     1 
which  has  manacled   the  Intl.-  repubft 
Italy  and  the  little  principalitiC 
and  subjected  them  to  th.;  will  oft. 
for   more   than   a    thou  and 
blessing  of  Heaven,  the  great  An*  pub- 

lic will  foil  this  design  of  the  central  despotism 
of  Europe  to  destroy  all  that  remain*  oi  li 
on  the  civilized  continents  of  the  earth.  Great 
Britain's  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  her  an- 
cient enemy,  and  the  ambition  oi 
ing  to  the  South  for  aggrandizement,  will  unite 
in  arresting  the  strides  to  power  <  ;  this  new 
Holy  Alliance  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  England, 
for  her  wars  in  Europe,  draws  her  armies  from 
India  and  America.  She  will  never  1  <m-ent  to 
see  France,  which  is  a  laboratory  ofsol< 
add  to  her  means  of  creating  armies  by  mak- 
ing military  colonies  of  Mexico  and  the  South- 
ern States  of  this  Union  for  the  purpose. 

" '  The  design  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  reference 
to  conquest  on  this  continent  is  not  left  to  con- 
jecture. With  extraordinary  frankness  he  made 
a  public   declaration   that   his  object  was  to 
make  the  Latin  race  supreme  in  the  -outhern 
section  of  the  North  American  continent.  This 
is  a  Napoleonic  idea.  The  great  Napoleon,  in 
a  letter  or  one  of  his  dictations  at  St.  Helena, 
states  that  it  had  been  his  purpose  t<;  eml 
an  army  of  negroes  in  San  Domingo,  to  be 
landed  in  the  slave  States  with  French  support 
to  instigate  the  blacks  there  to  insurrection,  and 
through  revolution  effect  conquest.  Loin-  N 
poleon  saw  revolution  involving  the 
of  races  and  sections  on  the  question  of  sla 
made  to  his  hand,  when  he  instantly  rec 
to  his  uncle's  ideas  of  establishing  color.: 
create  commerce  and  a  navy  tor  France  and 
to  breed  the  material   for  armies  to  maintain 
his  European  empire.    The  moment  he  per- 
ceived our  frenzied  people  engaged  in  pa 
trating  a  national  suicide  he  invaded  Mej 
to  take  up  a  position  on  the  southern  flank  of 
this  Republic,  to  avail  himself  of  hs 
tions  as  well  as  those  01  Mexico,  to  give  1 
to  the  darling  scheme  o\  the  Bonapartisl 
nasty  to  make  for  the  Latin  race  in  all  our 
regions  on  the  Gulf  a  seat  of  power  under  the 
auspices  of  France.   His  phrase  ••  Supreme 
the  Latin  race  "  was  to  conciliate  to  his  object 
the  whole  Spanish  as  well  as  the  French  and 
the  mixed  populations  which  originally  founded 
and  built  up  the  colonies  that  introdi 
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ilization  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  the 
streams  of  its  wilderness  interior.  Jefferson 
Davis  is  the  fortunate  man  who  now  holds  the 
commanding  position  to  encounter  this  for- 
midable scheme  of  conquest,  and  whose  fiat 
can  at  the  same  time  deliver  his  country  from 
the  bloody  agony  now  covering  it  in  mourn- 
ing. He  can  drive  Maximilian  from  his  Amer- 
ican throne,  and  baffle  the  designs  of  Napoleon 
to  subject  our  Southern  people  to  the  "  Latin 
race."  With  a  breath  he  can  blow  away  all  pre- 
tense for  proscription,  conscription,  or  confis- 
cation in  the  Southern  States,  restore  their  fields 
to  luxuriant  cultivation,  their  ports  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  their  constitutions  and  their 
rights  under  them  as  essentially  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  that  strong 
guaranty  under  which  they  flourished  for  nearly 
a  century  not  only  as  equals,  but  down  to  the 
hour  of  conflict  the  prevalent  power  on  the 
continent.  All  this  may  be  achieved  by  means 
which,  so  far  from  subjecting  the  weaker  sec- 
tion of  our  Republic  to  humiliation  or  those 
asserting  its  cause  by  secession  to  dishonor, 
will  add  to  the  glory  of  both. 

" '  To  accomplish  this  great  good  for  our 
common  country  President  Lincoln  has  opened 
the  way  in  his  amnesty  proclamation  and  the 
message  which  looks  to  armistice.  Suppose 
the  first  enlarged  to  embrace  all  engaged  in 
the  war;  suppose  secret  preliminaries  to  armis- 
tice enable  President  Davis  to  transfer  such 
portions  of  his  army  as  he  may  deem  proper 
for  his  purpose  to  Texas,  held  out  to  it  as  the 
land  of  promise ;  suppose  this  force  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  armed,  equipped, 
and  provided,  and  Juarez  propitiated  and  ral- 
lying the  Liberals  of  Mexico  to  give  it  welcome 
and  support  —  could  it  not  enter  Mexico  in  full 
confidence  of  expelling  the  invaders,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  distractions  of  our  own  Re- 
public, have  overthrown  that  of  Mexico  and 
established  a  foreign  despotism  to  rule  that 
land  and  spread  its  power  over  ours  ?  I  know 
Romero,  the  able,  patriotic  minister  who  repre- 
sents the  Republic  of  Mexico  near  our  Govern- 
ment. He  is  intimate  with  my  son  M  ontgomery, 
who  is  persuaded  that  he  could  induce  Juarez 
to  devolve  all  the  power  he  can  command  on 
President  Davis  —  a  dictatorship,  if  necessary 
—  to  restore  the  rights  of  Mexico  and  her 
veopleand  provide  for  the  stability  of  its  gov- 
ernment. With  such  hopes  inspiring  and  a 
veteran  army  of  invincibles  to  rally  on,  such  a 
force  of  Mexicans  might  be  embodied  as  would 
make  the  conquest  of  the  country  the  work  of 
its  own  people  under  able  leading.  But  if  more 
force  were  wanted  than  these  Mexican  recruits 
and  the  army  of  the  South  would  supply,  would 
not  multitudes  of  the  army  of  the  North,  offi- 
cers and  men,  be  found  ready  to  embark  in  an 


enterprise  vital  to  the  interests  of  our  whole 
Republic  ?  The  Republican  party  has  staked 
itself  on  the  assertion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
proposed  by  Canning  and  sanctioned  by  a 
British  cabinet.  The  Democrats  of  the  North 
have  proclaimed  their  adhesion  to  it,  and  I 
doubt  not  from  the  spirit  exhibited  by  the  Con- 
gress now  in  session,  however  unwilling  to  de- 
clare war,  it  would  countenance  all  legitimate 
efforts  short  of  such  result  to  restore  the  Mexi- 
can Republic.  I  think  I  could  venture  to 
pledge  my  son  General  Blair,  now  command- 
ing a  corps  against  the  Confederacy,  to  resign 
his  commission,  expatriate  himself,  and  join  all 
the  force  he  could  draw  to  the  standard  borne 
on  a  crusade  for  the  expulsion  of  the  European 
despotism  now  threatening  our  confines.  There 
is  no  cause  so  dear  to  the  soul  of  American 
patriotism  as  that  which  embodies  resistance 
to  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  tyranny.  Its  infancy, 
nurtured  in  the  sternest  trials  of  a  war  against 
dictation  from  potentates  of  another  hemi- 
sphere, has  grown  to  a  manhood  that  will  never 
permit  its  approaches.  He  who  expels  the 
Bonaparte-Hapsburg  dynasty  from  our  south- 
ern flank,  which  General  Jackson  in  one  of 
his  letters  warned  me  was  the  vulnerable  point 
through  wdrich  foreign  invasion  would  come, 
will  ally  his  name  with  those  of  Washington 
and  Jackson  as  a  defender  of  the  liberty  of 
the  country.  If  in  delivering  Mexico  he  should 
model  its  States  in  form  and  principle  to  adapt 
them  to  our  Union  and  add  a  new  Southern 
constellation  to  its  benignant  sky  while  round- 
ing off  our  possession  on  the  continent  at  the 
Isthmus,  and  opening  the  way  to  blending  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  thus  em- 
bracing our  Republic  in  the  arms  of  the  ocean, 
he  would  complete  the  wrork  of  Jefferson,  who 
first  set  one  foot  of  our  colossal  govern- 
ment on  the  Pacific  by  a  stride  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Such  achievement  would  be  more 
highly  appreciated  in  the  South,  inasmuch  as 
it  wrould  restore  the  equipoise  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States — if  indeed  such 
sectional  distinctions  could  be  recognized  after 
the  peculiar  institution  which  created  them  had 
ceased  to  exist.' " 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  hard  mental 
processes  in  political  metaphysics  through 
which  Jefferson  Davis  had  forced  his  intellect 
in  pursuing  the  ambitious  hallucinations  which 
led  him  from  loyalty  to  treason,  had  blighted 
all  generous  sentiment  and  healthy  imagina- 
tion. But  if  his  heart  was  yet  capable  of  a 
single  patriotic  memory  and  impulse,  strange 
emotions  must  have  troubled  him  as  he  sat 
listening  to  the  reading  of  this  paper  by  the 
man  who  had  been  the  familiar  friend,  the 
trusted  adviser,  it  might  almost  be  said  the  con- 
fidential voice,  of  Andrew  Jackson.    It  was  as 
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though  the  ghost  of  the  great  President  had 
come  from  his  grave  in  Tennessee  to  draw  him 
a  sad  and  solemn  picture  of  the  ruin  and  shame- 
to  which  he  was  bringing,  and  had  almost 
brought,  the  American  Republic,  especially 
"  his  people  "  of  the  Southern  States — nation 
ality  squandered,  slavery  doomed,  and  his  Con- 
federacy a  supplicant  for  life  at  the  hands  of 
European  despotisms.  If  he  did  not  correctly 
realize  the  scene  and  hour  in  all  its  impres- 
siveness,  he  seems  at  least  to  have  tacitly 
acknowledged  that  his  sanguinary  adventure 
in  statesmanship  was  moribund,  and  that  it 
was  high  time  to  listen  earnestly  to  any  scheme 
which  might  give  hope  of  averting  from  himself 
and  his  adherents  the  catastrophe  to  whose  near 
approach  he  could  no  longer  shut  his  eyes.  Mr. 
Blair's  report  thus  narrates  the  remainder  of 
the  interview : 

"  I  then  said  to  him,  '  There  is  my  problem, 
Mr.  Davis;  do  you  think  it  possible  to  be 
solved  ?  '  After  consideration  he  said, '  I  think 
so.'  I  then  said,  '  You  see  that  I  make  the 
great  point  of  this  matter  that  the  war  is  no 
longer  made  for  slavery,  but  monarchy.  You 
know  that  if  the  war  is  kept  up  and  the  Union 
divided,  armies  must  be  kept  afoot  on  both 
sides,  and  this  state  of  things  has  never  con- 
tinued long  without  resulting  in  monarchy  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  on  both  generally.' 
He  assented  to  this,  and  with  great  emphasis 
remarked  that  he  was  like  Lucius  Junius  Bru- 
tus, and  uttered  the  sentiment  ascribed  to  him 
in  Shakspere,  without  exactly  quoting  it : 

There  was  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have  brooked 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Then  he  said  that  he  was  thoroughly  for  popu- 
lar government,  that  this  feeling  had  been 
born  and  bred  in  him.  Touching  the  pro- 
ject, he  said,  of  bringing  the  sections  together 
again,  the  great  difficulty  was  the  excessive  vin- 
dictiveness  produced  by  outrages  perpetrated 
in  the  invaded  States  during  the  war.  He 
said  reconcilement  must  depend,  he  thought, 
upon  time  and  events,  which  he  hoped  would 
restore  better  feelings,  but  that  he  was  certain 
that  no  circumstance  would  have  a  greater 
effect  than  to  see  the  arms  of  our  countrymen 
from  the  North  and  the  South  united  in  a  war 
upon  a  foreign  power  assailing  principles  of 
government  common  to  both  sections  and 
threatening  their  destruction.  And  he  said  he 
was  convinced  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
felt  it  their  interest  that  our  people  in  this 
quarrel  should  exhaust  all  their  energies  in 
destroying  each  other,  and  thus  make  them  a 
prey  to  the  potentates  of  Europe,  who  felt  that 
the  destruction  of  our  Government  was  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  the  monarchical 


principles  on  which  then  ±    I 

told  him   that    1    v.  •    finding 

him  holding  tl. 

country,  if  impressed  with  tfa  ;ght 

it  might  be  universally,  wout 
happy  unity.    He  said  I  with 

what  reluctance  he  had  rat  of  the 

Union;  that  he  labored  to  the  1  Dt  to 

avoid  it;  that  he  had  followed  the  old 
longer  and  with  more  devotion  than  anytl 
else  on  earth;   that  at  Bull  Run  when  he 
the  (lag  he  supposed  il  own  har  _ 

on  the  staff, —  they  were  more  alike  then  I 
now, —  and  when  the  flag  of  the  Unit 
unfurled  itself  in  the  breeze  he  Ban  it  with  a 
sigh,  but  he  had  to  choose  between  it  and  his 
own,  and  lie  had  to  look  to  it  as  that  of  an 
enemy.    He  felt  now  that  it  was  laid  up,  but 
the  circumstances  to  which  he  had 
might  restore  it  and  reconcilement  1 
With  regard  to  Mexico,  if  the  foreign  j 
was  driven  out,  it  would  have  to  depend  on 
the  events  there  to  make  it  possible  to  ( '-nnect 
that  country  with  this  and  restore  the  equi- 
poise to  which  I  looked;  nobody  could  (t  r 
how  things  would  shape  themselves. 

"In  relation  to  the  vindictiveness  produced 
by  the  war,  I  said  I  thought  he  was  mistaken 
in  supposing  it  would  be  attended  with  g 
difficulty  in  producing  reconcilement  between 
the  States  and  people;  I  told  him  I  had  spent 
four  hours  on  the  picket  line  and  perceived  that 
kind  feeling  existed,  instead  of  estrangement, 
between  the  men  on  both  sides  who  stood  armed 
to  shoot  each  other.    There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  immediate  indulgence  of  h 
feelings  if  they  felt  them.    But  they  manifc 
a  friendly  feeling.    A  Boston  Captain  Deacon, 
who  carried  me  through  the  line-  to  deliver 
me  over  to  Captain  Davis  of  South  Carolina, 
drew  his  bottle  from  his  bag  and  proposed  to 
drink  his  health.    They  drank  together  with 
mutual  good-will  and  gave  each  other  their 
hands.    This  spirit  of  magnanimity  exists  in  the 
soldiery  on  both  sides.    It  is  only  the  polip 
and  those  who  profit,  or  hope  to  profit,  by  the 
disasters  of  the  war  who  indulge  in  acrimony. 
Mr.  Davis  said  that  what  I  remarked,  was  very 
just  in  the  main.    He  admitted  that  it  wj 
the  most  part  the  people  at  home,  who  bnx 
over  the  disasters  of  the  war.  who  indulged  in 
bitterness. 

"  Touching  the  matter  of  arrangement  for 
reconcilement  proposed  by  me.  he  remarked 
that  all  depended   upon   well-founded  confi- 
dence, and,  looking  at  me  with  very  signifi- 
cant expression,  he  said.  'What,  Mr. 
you  think  of  Mr.  Seward?'    I  replied: 
Seward  is  a  very  pleasant  companion  :  h< 
good  social  feelings,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
where  his  ambition    is    concerned  his  selfish 
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feelings  prevail  over  all  principle.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  betray  any  man,  no  matter 
what  his  obligations  to  him,  if  he  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  selhsh  and  ambitious  schemes.  But,' 
1  said,  ■  this  matter,  if  entered  upon  at  all, 
must  be  with  Mr.  Lincoln  himself.  The  trans- 
action is  a  military  transaction,  and  depends 
entirely  upon  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  our 
armies.  If  he  goes  into  it  he  will  certainly 
consider  it  as  the  affair  of  the  military  head  of 
the  Government  Now  I  know  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is  capable  of  great  personal  sacrifices  —  of 
sacrificing  the  strongest  feelings  of  his  heart,  of 
sacrificing  a  friend  when  he  thinks  it  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  country ;  and  you  may  rely 
upon  it,  if  he  plights  his  faith  to  any  man  in  a 
transaction  for  which  he  is  responsible  as  an 
officer  or  a  man,  he  will  maintain  his  word 
inviolably.'  Mr.  Davis  said  he  was  glad  to 
hear  me  say  so.  He  did  not  know  Mr.  Lincoln; 
but  he  was  sure  I  did,  and  therefore  my 
declaration  gave  him  the  highest  satisfaction. 
As  to  Mr.  Seward,  he  had  no  confidence  in 
him  himself,  and  he  did  not  know  any  man  or 
party  in  the  South  that  had  any. 

"  In  relation  to  the  mode  of  effecting  the 
object  about  which  we  had  been  talking,  he 
said  we  ought  soon  to  have  some  understand- 
ing, because  things  to  be  done  or  omitted  wall 
depend  upon  it ;  that  he  was  willing  to  appoint 
persons  to  have  conferences,  without  regard  to 
forms;  that  there  must  be  some  medium  of 
communication ;  that  he  would  appoint  a  per- 
son or  persons  who  could  be  implicitly  relied 
on  by  Mr.  Lincoln ;  that  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion  indicated  Judge  Campbell,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  a  person  who  could  be 
relied  on.  I  told  him  he  was  a  person  in  whom 
I  had  unbounded  confidence,  both  as  regarded 
talents  and  fidelity. 

"In  reply  to  some  remarks  that  I  made 
as  to  the  fame  he  would  acquire  in  relieving 
the  country  from  all  its  disasters,  restoring  its 
harmony,  and  extending  its  dominion  to  the 
Isthmus,  he  said  what  his  name  might  be  in 
history  he  cared  not.  If  he  could  restore  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  country,  that 
was  the  end  and  aim  of  his  being.  For  him- 
self, death  would  end  his  cares,  and  that  was 
very  easy  to  be  accomplished. 

"  The  next  day  after  my  first  interview  he 
sent  me  a  note,  saying  he  thought  I  might 
desire  to  have  something  in  writing  in  regard 
to  his  conclusion,  and  therefore  he  made  a 
brief  statement  which  I  brought  away."1 

The  substantial  accuracy  of  Mr.  Blair's  re- 

1  Unpublished  MS. 

2  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment," Vol.  II.,  p.  612  et  seq. 

3  "  House  Journal,"  2d  Session  38th  Congress, 
p.  229. 


port  is  confirmed  by  the  memorandum  of  the 
same  interview  which  Jefferson  Davis  wrote 
at  the  time  and  has  since  printed.2  In  this  con- 
versation the  rebel  leader  took  little  pains  to 
disguise  his  entire  willingness  to  enter  upon 
the  wild  scheme  of  military  conquest  and  an- 
nexation which  could  easily  be  read  between 
the  lines  of  a  political  crusade  to  rescue  the 
Monroe  doctrine  from  its  present  peril.  If  Mr. 
Blair  felt  elated  at  having  so  quickly  made  a 
convert  of  the  Confederate  President,  he  was 
still  further  gratified  at  discovering  yet  more 
favorable  symptoms  in  his  official  surrounding 
at  Richmond.  In  the  three  or  four  days  he  spent 
at  the  rebel  capital  he  found  nearly  every  prom- 
inent personage  convinced  of  the  hopeless  con- 
dition of  the  rebellion,  and  even  eager  to  seize 
upon  any  contrivance  to  help  them  out  of  their 
direful  prospects.  The  letter  which  he  bore 
from  Jefferson  Davis  to  be  shown  to  President 
Lincoln  was  in  the  following  language : 

Richmond,  Virginia,  January  12,  1865. 
F.  P.  Blair,  Esq. 

Sir  :  I  have  deemed  it  proper,  and  probably 
desirable  to  you,  to  give  you,  in  this  form,  the  sub- 
stance of  remarks  made  by  me,  to  be  repeated  by 
you  to  President  Lincoln,  etc.,  etc.  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  find  obstacles  in  forms,  and  am  willing 
now,  as  heretofore,  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  ;  and  am  ready  to  send  a  com- 
mission whenever  I  have  reason  to  suppose  it  will 
be  received,  or  to  receive  a  commission,  if  the  United 
States  Government  shall  choose  to  send  one.  That, 
notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  our  former  offers, 
I  would,  if  you  could  promise  that  a  commissioner, 
minister,  or  other  agent  would  be  received,  appoint 
one  immediately,  and  renew  the  effort  to  enter  into 
conference,  with  a  view  to  secure  peace  to  the  two 
countries.  Yours,  etc., 

Jefferson  Davis.3 

But  the  Government  councils  at  Washington 
were  not  ruled  by  the  spirit  of  political  adven- 
ture. Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  loftier  concep- 
tion of  patriotic  duty  and  a  higher  idea!  of 
national  ethics.  The  proposal  to  divert  his 
nation,  "conceived  in  Liberty,"  from  its  grand 
task  of  preserving  for  humanity  "  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people," 
and  degrade  its  heroic  struggle  and  sacrifice 
to  the  low  level  of  a  joint  filibustering  foray, 
which,  instead  of  crowning  his  work  of  eman- 
cipation, might  perhaps  eventuate  in  a  renewal, 
extension,  and  perpetuation  of  slavery,  did  not 
receive  from  him  an  instant's  consideration. 
Llis  whole  interest  in  Mr.  Blair's  mission  was 
in  the  despondency  of  the  rebel  leaders  which 
it  disclosed,  and  the  possibility  of  bringing 
them  to  an  acknowledgment  of  their  despair 
and  the  abandonment  of  their  resistance.  His 
only  response  to  the  overture  thus  half  officially 
brought  to  his  notice  was  to  open  the  door 
of  negotiation  a  little  wider  than  he  had  done 
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before,  but  for  the  specific  and  exclusive  objects    a  di  npati  h  laying  he  had  not  tv.  •  uioas 


of  union  and  peace.  As  an  answer  to  J  efferson 
Davis's  note  he  therefore  wrote  Mr.  Jilair  the 
following : 

Washington,  January  18,   1865. 
F.  P.  Blair,  Esq. 

Sir:  You  having  shown  me  Mr.  Davis's  letter  to 
you  of  the  12th  instant,  you  may  say  to  him  that 
I  have  constantly  been,  am  now,  and  shall  con- 
tinue ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  he,  or  any 
other  influential  person  now  resisting  the  national 
authority,  may  informally  send  to  me,  with  the 
view  of  securing  peace  to  the  people  of  our  one 
common  country. 

Yours,  etc.,  A.  Lincoln.1 

With  this  note  Mr.  Blair  returned  to  Rich- 
mond, giving  Mr.  Davis  such  feeble  excuses 
as  he  could  hastily  frame  why  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  rejected  his  overture  for  a  joint  invasion 
of  Mexico,2  alleging  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
embarrassed  by  radical  politicians  and  could 
not  use  "  political  agencies."  Mr.  Blair  then, 
but  again  without  authority,  proposed  a  new 
project,  namely,  that  Grant  '  d  Lee  should 
enter  into  negotiations,  the  scope  and  object 
of  which,  however,  he  seems  to  have  left  alto- 
gether vague.  The  simple  truth  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Blair  was,  as  best  he  might,  covering  his 
retreat  from  an  abortive  intrigue.  He  soon  re- 
ported to  Davis  that  military  negotiation  was 
out  of  the  question. 

Jefferson  Davis  therefore  had  only  two  al- 
ternatives before  him  —  either  to  repeat  his 
stubborn  ultimatum  of  separation  and  inde- 
pendence, or  frankly  to  accept  Lincoln's  ulti- 
matum of  reunion.  The  principal  Richmond 
authorities  knew,  and  some  of  them  had  tacitly 
admitted,  that  their  Confederacy  was  nearly  in 
collapse.  Vice-President  Stephens,  in  a  secret 
speech  to  the  rebel  Senate,  had  pointed  out 
that  "we  could  not  match  our  opponents  in 
numbers,  and  should  not  attempt  to  cope  with 
them  in  direct  physical  power,"  and  advocated 
a  Fabian  policy  which  involved  the  abandon- 
ment of  Richmond.3  Judge  Campbell,  rebel 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  had  collected 
facts  and  figures,  which  a  few  weeks  later  he 
embodied  in  a  formal  report,  showing  the 
South  to  be  in  practical  exhaustion.4    Lee  sent 

1  "  House  Journal,"  2d  Session  38th  Congress,  p. 
229. 

2  "  He  [Blair]  then  unfolded  to  me  [writes  Davis]  the 
embarrassment  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme men,  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  who  wished  to 
drive  him  into  harsher  measures  than  he  was  inclined 
to  adopt ;  whence  it  would  not  be  feasible  for  him  to 
enter  into  any  arrangement  with  us  by  the  use  of  po- 
litical agencies  ;  that  if  anything  beneficial  could  be 
effected  it  must  be  done  without  the  intervention  of 
the  politicians.  He  therefore  suggested  that  Generals 
Lee  and  Grant  might  enter  into  an  arrangement  by 
which  hostilities  would  be  suspended,  and  a  way  paved 
for  the  restoration  of  peace.    I  responded  that  I  would 
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for   In':,   army.8    Richmond  irai   ihi 
panic  atrumon  oi  on    Plom  i 

ing  .-it  a  thou  and  dollan  a  band  in  I 

ate  currency.    'I  he  v.<  ent  I 
had    closed    the-    I  j  li    which 

blockade   runners  could    bring    I 
supplies.    Governor   Bi 
refusing  to  obey  orders  from  Richmond  and 
characterizing  then 

potic."8    Under  such  circur  nam 

cry  of  independence   would  not    I  any- 

body;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  W9B  it    :• 
possible  to  remain  silent.     Mr.  Blair' 
to  Richmond  had  created  general  inn 
friends  plied  him  with  eager  questions  and  laid 
his  truthful  answers  <  on<    rnmg  their  gloomy 
prospects  solemnly  to  heart.     I 
secret    consultation     with     Davis     tr 
When    Mr.    Blair    came  a  second    time   and 
held   a  second   secret   consultation   with   the 
rebel  President  wonder   and    rumor 
fever  heat. 

Impelled  to  take  action.  Mr.  Davis  had 
the  courage  to  be  frank.    He  called,  fir    . 
President  Stephens,  and  afterward  his  cal  >ii 
a  discussion  of  the  project.  A  peace  commj 
of  three  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Vice-President;  R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
senator  and  ex-Secretary  of  State  ;  and  John  A. 
Campbell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War — all  of 
them  convinced  that  the  rebellion  was  h«  >\ 
and  yet  unwilling  to  admit  the  logical  c 
quencesand  necessities.  The  drafting  of  instruc- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  the  commissi 
a  difficult  problem,  since  the  explicit  condition 
prescribed  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  note  was  th 
would  only  receive  an  agent  sent  him  M  with 
the  view  of  securing  peace  to  the  peopl 
our  one  common  country."     The  astute   Mr. 
Benjamin,  rebel  Secretary  of  State,  in  ord 
make  the  instructions  "as  vague  and  general 
as  possible,"  proposed  the  simple  direction  to 
confer  "upon  the  subject  to  which  it  relal 
His  action  and  language  were  broad  enough 
to  carry  the  inference  that  in  his  secret 
he  too  was  sick  of  rebellion  and  ready  to  : 
terms.    Whether  it  was  so  meant  or  no:, 
chief  refused  to  receive  the  delicate  suggest 

willingly  intrust  to  General  Let 

was  indicated."    [Davis,  "  Rise  an  I  Fall  of  the 
federate  Government,"  Vol.  II..  pp.  010.  617.] 

3  Stephens,  -War  between    the  Si  EL, 
pp.  587-589. 

4  See  :>  Open  Letters  "  of  this  number  oi 
zine,  for  a  letter  from  Judge  Campbell  to  Ju    g 
entitled,   "  A  View  of  the^  Confederacy  from  the   In- 
side. "—En  itor. 

5  J.  P.  Tones.  -  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Dial 
IT.,  p.  384, 

6  Ibid.,  p.  395. 

7  Benjamin    to    Davis,  May    17,1877         -    .hern 
Historical  Papers,"  Vol.  IV..  pp.  212-^14. 
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With  the  ruin  and  defeat  of  the  Confederate 
cause  staring  him  full  in  the  face  Davis  could 
bring  himself  neither  to  a  dignified  refusal 
nor  to  a  resigned  acceptance  of  the  form  of 
•iation  as  Mr.  Lincoln  had  tendered  it. 
Even  in  this  gulf  of  war  and  destitution  into 
which  he  had  led  his  people  he  could  not 
nity  of  masquerading  as  a  cham- 
pion. He  was  unwilling,  says  Mr.  Benjamin, 
to  appear  to  betray  his  trust  as  Confederate 
President  "  You  thought,  from  regard  to  your 
personal  honor,  that  your  language  ought  to 
be  such  as  to  render  impossible  any  malignant 
comment  on  your  actions."1  But  if  so,  why 
not  adopt  the  heroic  alternative  and  refuse  to 
negotiate  ?  Why  resort  to  the  yet  more  humili- 
ating absurdity  of  sending  a  commission  on 
terms  which  he  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  had  point- 
edly rejected?2  With  greater  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal dignity  the  Confederate  President  adopted 
the  devious  alternative  —  a  continuation  of  the 
narrow,  unmanly,  pettifogging  misrepresenta- 
tion with  which  Southern  leaders  had  deluded 
the  Southern  people.  Instead  of  Mr.  Benja- 
min's phraseology,  Jefferson  Davis  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing instruction  to  the  commissioners,  which 
carried  a  palpable  contradiction  on  its  face  : 

Richmond,  January  28,  1865. 
In  conformity  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  of 
which  the  foregoing  is  a  copy,  you  are  requested  to 
proceed  to  Washington  City  for  informal  conference 
with  him  upon  the  issues  involved  in  the  existing 
war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  peace  to  the 
two  countries.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Jefferson  Davis.3 

THE  HAMPTON  ROADS  CONFERENCE. 

With  this  double-meaning  credential  the 
commissioners  presented  themselves  at  the 
Union  lines  near  Richmond  on  the  evening 
of  January  29,  1865,  and,  instead  of  frankly 
showing  their  authority,  asked  admission  "  in 
accordance  with  an  understanding  claimed  to 
exist  with  Lieutenant- General  Grant,  on  their 
way  to  Washington  as  peace  commissioners."4 
The  application  being  telegraphed  to  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Stanton  answered  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted  under  such  character  or 
profession  until  the  President's  instructions 
were  received."'  Mr.  Lincoln,  being  apprised 
of   the   application,    promptly    dispatched    a 

l  Benjamin  to  Davis,  May  1 7,  1877.  "  Southern  His- 
torical Papers,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  213. 

^  [INDORSEMEN1  BY  MR.  LINCOLN.] 
"  To-day  [January  28]  Mr.  Blair  tells  me  that  on  the 
2ist  instant  he  delivered  to  Mr.  Davis  the  original,  of 
which  the  within  is  a  copy,  and  left  it  with  him;  that 
at  the  time  of  delivering  it  Mr.  Davis  read  it  over  twice 
in  Mr.  Blair's  presence,  at  the  close  of  which  he  (Mr. 
Blair)  remarked  that  the  part  about  'our  one  common 
country  ;  related  to  the  part  of  Mr.  Davis's  letter  about 


special  messenger  with  written  directions  to 
admit  the  commissioners  under  safe  conduct 
if  they  would  say  in  writing  that  they  came  for 
the  purpose  of  an  informal  conference  on  the 
basis  of  his  note  of  January  18  to  Mr.  Blair, 
l>  with  a  view  of  securing  peace  to  the  people 
of  our  one  common  country."0  Before  this 
messenger  arrived,  however,  the  commission- 
ers reconsidered  the  form  of  their  application 
and  addressed  a  new  one  to  General  Grant, 
asking  permission  "to  proceed  to  Washing- 
ton to  hold  a  conference  with  President  Lin- 
coln upon  the  subject  of  the  existing  war,  and 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  upon  what  terms 
it  may  be  terminated,  in  pursuance  of  the 
course  indicated  by  him  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Blair  of  January  18,  1865. "7 

Pursuant  to  this  request,  they  were  provi- 
sionally conveyed  to  Grant's  headquarters.  One 
of  them  records  with  evident  surprise  the  un- 
ostentatious surroundings  of  the  General-in- 
Chief. 

I  was  instantly  struck  with  the  great  simplicity 
and  perfect  naturalness  of  his  manners,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  everything  like  affectation,  show, 
or  even  the  usual  military  air  or  mien  of  men  in 
his  position.  He  was  plainly  attired,  sitting  in  a 
log-cabin,  busily  writing  on  a  small  table,  by  a 
kerosene  lamp.  It  was  night  when  we  arrived. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  or  surround- 
ings which  indicated  his  official  rank.  There  were 
neither  guards  nor  aids  about  him.  .  .  .  He  fur- 
nished us  with  comfortable  quarters  on  board  one 
of  his  dispatch  boats.  The  more  I  becameacquainted 
with  him,  the  more  I  became  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  very  extraordinary  combination  of  rare 
elements  of  character  which  he  exhibited.  During 
the  time  he  met  us  frequently  and  conversed  freely 
upon  various  subjects,  not  much  upon  our  mission. 
I  saw,  however,  very  clearly  that  he  was  very  anxious 
for  the  proposed  conference  to  take  place.8 

The  commissioners'  note  to  Grant  had  been 
a  substantial  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  President  Lincoln;  and  so  accepting  it,  he, 
on  the  31st  of  January,  sent  Secretary  Seward 
to  meet  them,  giving  him  for  this  purpose  the 
following  written  instructions : 

Executive  Mansion,  • 
Washington,  January  31,  1865. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  : 

You  will  proceed  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia, 
there  to  meet  and  informally  confer  with  Messrs. 

'  the  two  countries,'  to  which  Mr.  Davis  replied  that 
he  so  understood  it.  A.  Lincoln." 

["  House  Journal, "2d  Session  38th  Congress, p.  229.] 

3  "Southern  Historical  Papers,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  214. 

4  Wilcox  to  Parke,  Jan.  29, 1865.  "  House  Journal," 
2d  Session  38th  Congress,  p.  230. 

•r>  Stanton  toOrd,  Jan.  29,1865,10P.M.   Ibid., p.  230. 

6  Lincoln  to  Eckert,  Jan.  30',  1865.    Ihid.,  p.  231. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  252. 

8  Stephens,  "War  between  the  States,"   Vol.  II., 
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Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  on  the  basis  of  my 
letter  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Esq.,  of  January  iH,  1865,  a 
copy  of  which  you  have.  You  will  make  known 
to  them  that  three  things  are  indispensable,  to  wit : 
First,  the  restoration  of  the  national  authority 
throughout  all  the  States.  Second,  no  receding  by 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States  on  the  slavery 
question  from  the  position  assumed  thereon  in  the 
late  annual  message  to  Congress,  and  in  preceding 
documents.  Third,  no  cessation  of  hostilities  short 
of  an  end  of  the  war,  and  the  disbanding  of  all  forces 
hostile  to  the  Government.  You  will  inform  them 
that  all  propositions  of  theirs,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  above,  will  be  considered  and  passed  upon  in  a 
spirit  of  sincere  liberality.  You  will  hear  all  they 
may  choose  to  say,  and  report  to  me.  You  will  not 
assume  to  definitely  consummate  anything. 
Yours,  etc., 

Abraham  Lincoln.1 

Mr.  Seward  started  on  the  morning  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  and  simultaneously  with  his  departure 
the  President  repeated  to  General  Grant  the 
monition  which  the  Secretary  of  War  had  al- 
ready sent  him  two  days  before  through  the 
special  messenger,  "  Let  nothing  which  is  trans- 
piring change,  hinder,  or  delay  your  military 
movements  or  plans."2  Grant  responded  to 
the  order,  promising  that  no  armistice  should 
ensue,  adding,  "  The  troops  are  kept  in  readi- 
ness to  move  at  the  shortest  notice,  if  occa- 
sion should  justify  it."  3  The  special  messenger, 
Major  Thomas  J.  Eckert,  arrived  while  Sir. 
Seward  was  yet  on  his  way.  On  informing  the 
commissioners  of  the  President's  exact  re- 
quirement, they  replied  by  presenting  Jefferson 
Davis's  instruction.  This  was  receding  from 
the  terms  contained  in  their  note  to  Grant, 
and  Major  Eckert  promptly  notified  them  that 
they  could  not  proceed  further  unless  they  com- 
plied strictly  with  President  Lincoln's  terms. 
Thus  at  half-past  nine  on  the  night  of  February 
1  the  mission  of  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Camp- 
bell was  practically  at  an  end.  It  was  never 
explained  why  they  took  this  course,  for  the 
next  day  they  again  changed  their  minds.  The 
only  conjecture  which  seems  plausible  is  that 
they  hoped  to  persuade  General  Grant  to  take 
some  extraordinary  and  dictatorial  step.  One 
of  them  hints  as  much  in  a  newspaper  article 
written  long  after  the  war.  "  We  had  tried," 
he  wrote,  "  to  intimate  to  General  Grant,  before 
we  reached  Old  Point,  that  a  settlement  gener- 
ally satisfactory  to  both  sides  could  be  more 
easily  effected  through  him  and  General  Lee 
by  an  armistice  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
attempt  was  in  vain."4  The  general  had  indeed 

1  "  House  Journal,"  2d  Session  38th  Congress,  p. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  233 


3  Ibid.,  p. 
Vol.   III., 
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listened  to  thcrn,  with  great  interest; 
theii  1  rt  him  I 

ably  indulged  in  stron 

ance  than  they  fdt    About  an  I  *  the 

commissioners  refused  Major  I  •.ma- 

lum Genera]  Grant  tel< 

to  Secretary  Stanton,  from 

that  at  least  two  ot    tl  had 

declared  to  him  their  pi 

restore  peai  e  and  union." 

try  i ,  \>.  ■ 
Hon.  Edwin  M.   Stanton. 

Now  that  the   interview  between 
under  his  written   instructions,   an  I    "  :  hens 

and  party  has  ended,  1  will  stal 
not  officially,  to  become  a  mat  hat  I 

am    convinced,    upon    conversation    with    M 
Stephens  and  Hunter,  that  their  intentions  are  good 
and  their  desire  sincere  to  restore  peace  and  ui 
I  have  not  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  ex| 
of  my  own,  or  to  account  for  my  This 

has  placed  me  in  an  awkward  position,  which  I  could 
have  avoided  by  not  seeing  them  in  the  first  instance. 
I  fear  now  their  going  back  without  any  expression 
from  any  one  in  authority  will  have  a  bad  influence. 
At  the  same  time  I  recognize  the  difficulties  in  ihe 
way  of  receiving  these  informal  commission 
this  time,  and  do  not  know  what  to  recommend. 
I  am  sorry,  however,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  have 
an  interview  with  the  two  named  in  this  dispatch, 
if  not  all  three  now  within  our  lines.  Their  letter 
to  me  was  all  that  the  President's  instruction- 
templated  to  secure  their  safe  conduct,  if  they  had 
used  the  same  language  to  Major  Eckert. 

U.  S.  Grant.  Lieut.-Gen 

On  the  morning  of  February  2.    I 
Lincoln  went  to  the  War  Department,  and, 
reading  Major  Eckert's  report,  was  about  to 
recall  Mr.  Seward  by  telegraph, 
dispatch  was  placed  in  his  hind-.  The  commu- 
nication served  to  change  his  pin- 
ing not  to  neglect  the  indications  of  sincerity 
here  described,  he  immediately  telegraphed  in 
reply,  "  Say  to  the  gentlemen  I  will  meet  them 
personally  at  Fortress  Mom 
get  there.''6    The  commissioners  by  this 
had  decided  to  accept  Mr.  Lincoln's  terms, 
which  they  did  in  writing  to  both  Major  E 
and   General  Grant,  and  thereupon  wei 
once  conveyed  from  General  I 
quarters  at  City  Point  to  F 
Mr.  Lincoln  joined  Secret         S  I  on  the 

same  night. 

On  the  morning  of 
rebel  commissioners  were  conducted 
the  River  Queen,  lying  at  anchor  n 
Monroe,  where  President  Lincoln  and  S 
tarv  Seward  awaited  them  :   and  in  ti 
of  that  steamer  an  informal  conference  of  four 
hours'  duration  ensued.  It  was 
hand  that  no  writing  or  memorandum  should 
be  made  at  the  time,  so  that  the  record  of  the 
interview  remains  only  in  the  sej  -      -         ^unts 
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which  each  of  the  rebel  commissioners  after- 
ward wrote  out  from  memory,  neither  Mr. 
Seward  nor  President  Lincoln  ever  having 
made  any  report  in  detail.  Former  personal 
acquaintance  made  the  beginning  easy  and 
cordial,  through  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the 
past  and  mutual  inquiries  after  friends.  In  a 
careful  analysis  ot  these  reports,  thus  furnished 
by  the  Confederates  themselves,  the  first  strik- 
ing feature  is  the  difference  of  intention  be- 
tween the  parties.  It  is  apparent  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  went,  honestly  and  frankly  in  all 
friendliness,  to  offer  them  the  best  terms  he 
could  to  secure  peace  and  reunion,  but  to  abate 
no  jot  of  official  duty  and  personal  dignity; 
while  the  main  thought  of  the  commissioners 
was  to  evade  the  express  condition  on  which 
they  had  been  admitted  to  conference ;  to  seek 
to  postpone  the  vital  issue;  and  to  propose  an 
armistice,  by  debating  a  mere  juggling  expe- 
dient, against  which  they  had  in  a  private  agree- 
ment with  one  another  already  committed 
themselves. 

Mr.  Stephens  began  the  discussion  by  ask- 
ing whether  there  was  no  way  of  restoring  the 
harmony  and  happiness  of  former  days;  to 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "  There  was  but 
one  way  that  he  knew  of,  and  that  was,  for 
those  who  were  resisting  the  law s  of  the  Union 
to  cease  that  resistance."  Mr.  Stephens  re- 
joined that  they  had  been  induced  to  believe 
that  both  parties  might  for  a  while  leave  their 
present  strife  in  abeyance  and  occupy  them- 
selves with  some  continental  question  till  their 
anger  should  cool  and  accommodation  be- 
come possible. 

Here  Mr.  Lincoln  interposed  promptly  and 
frankly :  "  I  suppose  you  refer  to  something 
that  Mr.  Blair  has  said.  Now  it  is  proper  to 
state  at  the  beginning  that  whatever  he  said 
was  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  the  least 
authority  from  me.  When  he  applied  for  a 
passport  to  go  to  Richmond,  with  certain  ideas 
which  he  wished  to  make  known  to  me,  I  told 
him  flatly  that  I  did  not  want  to  hear  them. 
If  he  desired  to  go  to  Richmond  of  his  own 
accord,  I  would  give  him  a  passport;  but  he 
had  no  authority  to  speak  for  me  in  any  way 
whatever.  When  he  returned  and  brought  me 
Mr.  Davis's  letter,  I  gave  him  the  one  to  which 
you  alluded  in  your  application  for  leave  to 
cro  >s  the  lines.  I  was  always  willing  to  hear 
propositions  for  peace  on  the  conditions  of  this 
letter,  and  on  no  other.  The  restoration  of  the 
Union  is  a  si?ie  qua  ?ion  with  me,  and  hence 
my  instructions  that  no  conference  was  to  be 
held  except  upon  that  basis." 

Despite  this  express  disavowal  Mr.  Stephens 
persisted  in  believing  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
come  with  ulterior  designs,  and  went  on  at 
considerable  length  to  elaborate  his  idea  of  a 


joint  Mexican  expedition,  to  be  undertaken 
during  an  armistice  and  without  a  prior  pledge 
of  ultimate  reunion.  Such  an  expedition,  he 
argued,  would  establish  the  "  right  of  self- 
government  to  all  peoples  on  this  continent 
against  the  dominion  or  control  of  any  European 
power."  Establishing  this  principle  of  the  right 
of  peoples  to  self-government  would  necessarily 
also  establish,  by  logical  sequence,  the  right 
of  States  to  self-government ;  and,  present  pas- 
sions being  cooled,  there  would  ensue  "  an 
Ocean-bound  Federal  Republic,  under  the 
operation  of  this  Continental  Regulator — the 
ultimate  absolute  sovereignty  of  each  State." 
His  idea  was  that  "  All  the  States  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  very  soon,  to  return,  of 
their  own  accord,  to  their  former  relations  to 
the  Union,  just  as  they  came  together  at  first 
by  their  own  consent,  and  for  their  mutual 
interests.  Others,  too,  would  continue  to  join 
it  in  the  future,  as  they  had  in  the  past.  This 
great  law  of  the  system  would  effect  the  same 
certain  results  in  its  organization  as  the  law 
of  gravitation  in  the  material  world."1 

Mr.  Stephens  does  not  seem  to  have  real- 
ized how  comically  absurd  was  his  effort  to 
convert  President  Lincoln  to  the  doctrine  of 
secession  by  this  very  transparent  bit  of  cun- 
ning, and  the  others  listened  with  considerate 
and  patient  gravity.  Mr.  Seward  at  length 
punctured  the  bubble  with  a  few  well-directed 
sentences,  when  Mr.  Hunter  also  intervened 
to  express  his  entire  dissent  from  Mr.  Stephens's 
proposal.  "  In  this  view,"  reports  Mr.  Stephens 
naively,  "  he  expressed  the  joint  opinion  of  the 
commissioners ;  indeed,  we  had  determined 
not  to  enter  into  any  agreement  that  would 
require  the  Confederate  arms  to  join  in  any 
invasion  of  Mexico."2  But  the  rebel  Vice- 
President  fails  to  record  why,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  opened  this  useless  branch 
of  the  discussion. 

At  this  stage  President  Lincoln  brought 
back  the  conversation  pointedly  to  the  original 
object  of  the  conference  : 

He  repeated  that  he  could  not  entertain  a  propo- 
sition for  an  armistice  on  any  terms  while  the 
great  and  vital  question  of  reunion  was  undisposed 
of.  That  was  the  first  question  to  be  settled.  He 
could  enter  into  no  treaty,  convention,  or  stipula- 
tion, or  agreement  with  the  Confederate  States, 
jointly  or  separately,  upon  that  or  any  other  subject, 
but  upon  the  basis  first  settled  that  the  Union  was 
to  be  restored.  Any  such  agreement,  or  stipula- 
tion, would  be  a  quasi  recognition  of  the  States  then 
in  arms  against  the  National  Government,  as  a  sepa- 
rate power.    That  he  never  could  do.3 

1  Stephens,  "  War  between  the  States,"  Vol.  II.,  pp. 
600-604. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  608. 

3  Stephens,  "  War  between  the  States,"  Vol.  II., 
p.  608. 
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This  branch  of  the  discussion  [also  reports  Judge 
Campbell]  was  closed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  answered 
that  it  could  not  be  entertained  ;  that  there  could  be 

no  war  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  and  no 
treaty  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States;  that  he  could  make  no  treaty  witli 
the  Confederate  States,  because  that  would  be  a 
recognition  of  those  States,  and  that  this  could  not 
be  done  under  any  circumstances;  that  unless  a 
settlement  were  made  there  would  be  danger  that 
the  quarrel  would  break  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
joint  operations;  that  one  party  might  unite  with 
the  common  enemy  to  destroy  the  other;  that  he 
was  determined  to  do  nothing  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tions for  bringing  the  existing  struggle  to  a  close 
to  attain  any  collateral  end.  Mr.  Lincoln  in  this 
part  of  the  conversation  admitted  that  he  had  power 
to  make  a  military  convention,  and  that  his  arrange- 
ments under  that  might  extend  to  settle  several  of 
the  points  mentioned,  but  others  it  could  not.1 

The  sophistical  theory  of  secession  as  a  con- 
servative principle,  and  the  filibustering  bait 
of  a  joint  expedition  to  steal  Mexico  under 
guise  of  enforcing  the  Monroe  doctrine,  being 
thus  effectually  cleared  away,  the  discussion  at 
length  turned  to  the  only  reasonable  inquiry 
which  remained.  Judge  Campbell  asked  how 
restoration  could  be  brought  about  if  the  Con- 
federate States  would  consent,  mentioning 
important  questions,  such  as  the  disbandment 
of  the  army,  confiscation  acts  on  both  sides, 
the  effect  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
representation  in  Congress,  the  division  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  so  on,  which  would  inevitably  arise 
and  require  immediate  adjustment.  On  these 
various  topics  much  conversation  ensued, 
which,  even  as  briefly  reported,  is  too  long  to 
be  quoted  entire.  It  will  be  more  useful  to 
condense,  under  specific  headings,  the  substan- 
tial declarations  and  offers  which  the  commis- 
sioners report  Mr.  Lincoln  to  have  made. 

I.  Reconstruction. — The  shortest  way 
the  insurgents  could  effect  this,  he  said,  was  "  by 
disbanding  their  armies  and  permitting  the 
national  authorities  to  resume  their  functions." 
Mr.  Seward  called  attention  to  that  phrase  of 
his  annual  message  where  he  had  declared, 
"  In  stating  a  single  condition  of  peace,  I  mean 
simply  to  say  that  the  war  will  cease  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  whenever  it  shall  have 
ceased  on  the  part  of  those  who  began  it."  As 
to  the  rebel  States  being  admitted  to  represen- 
tation in  Congress,  "  Mr.  Lincoln  very  promptly 
replied  that  his  own  individual  opinion  was 
they  ought  to  be.  He  also  thought  they  would 
be ;  but  he  could  not  enter  into  any  stipulation 
upon  the  subject.  His  own  opinion  was  that 
when  the  resistance  ceased  and  the  national 
authority  was  recognized  the  States  would  be 
immediately  restored  to  their  practical  relations 
to  the  Union." 
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At  another  point  in  the  conversar 
said  it  was  not  his  intention  in  the  beginning 
to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States :  that  he 
never  would  have  done  it  if  he  had  not  been 
compelled  by  necessity  to  do  it  to  maintain 
the  Union;   that  the  subject  presented  many 
difficult  and  perplexing  questions  to  him  :  that 
he  had  hesitated  for  some  time,  and  had  re- 
sorted to  this  measure  only  w  en  to 
it  by  public  necessity  :  that  he  had  been  in 
favor  of  the  General  Government  prohil 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  Territories,  but 
did  not  think  that  that  Government  |    — 
power  over  the  subject  in  the  S 
as  a  war  measure:   and  that  he  had 
himself  been  in  favor  of  emancipation,  but  not 
immediate  emancipation,  even  by  th<    S 
Many  evils  attending  this  appeared  to  him." 

Recurring  once  more  to  the  subject  of  eman- 
cipation, "  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  be  taxed  to  remunen  3  uth- 

1  Campbell  in  "Southern   Ma  -.ber, 

1S74.  p.  101. 

a  Stephens,  "War  between         -  Vol.    II.. 

pp.  000,  612.  and  017. 

8   Campbell   in   '  Southern  Mag  v.ber, 

1S74,  p.  192. 
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era  people  for  their  slaves.  He  believed  the 
people  of  the  North  were  as  responsible  for 
slavery  as  the  people  of  the  South  ;  and  if  the 
war  should  then  eease.  with  the  voluntary  ab- 
olition of  slavery  by  the  States,  he  should  be 
in  favor,  individually,  oi  the  Government  pay- 
ing a  lair  indemnity  for  the  loss  to  the  owners, 
lie  said  he  believed  this  feeling  had  an  exten- 
sive existence  at  the  North.  He  knew  some 
who  were  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  as  high 
as  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  could  mention  persons,  said  he,  whose 
names  would  astonish  you,  who  are  willing  to 
do  this  if  the  war  shall  now  cease  without  fur- 
ther expense,  and  with  the  abolition  of  slavery 
as  stated.  But  on  this  subject,  he  said,  he  could 
give  no  assurance  —  enter  into  no  stipulation. 
He  barely  expressed  his  own  feelings  and 
views,  and  what  he  believed  to  be  the  views 
of  others  upon  the  subject/' 

IV.  The  Division  of  Virginia. —  "Mr. 
Lincoln  said  he  could  only  give  an  individual 
opinion,  which  was,  that  Western  Virginia 
would  be  continued  to  be  recognized  as  a 
separate  State  in  the  Union." 

V.  The  XIIIth  Amendment. —  Mr.  Sew- 
ard brought  to  the  notice  of  the  commissioners 
one  topic  which  to  them  was  new;  namely,  that 
only  a  few  days  before,  on  the  31st  of  January, 
Congress  had  passed  the  XIIIth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  would  effect  an 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
entire  Union.  The  reports  of  the  commission- 
ers represent  Mr.  Seward  as  saying  that  if  the 
South  would  submit  and  agree  to  immediate 
restoration,  the  restored  States  might  yet  defeat 
the  ratification  of  this  amendment,  intimating 
that  Congress  had  passed  it  "  under  the  pre- 
dominance of  revolutionary  passion,"  which 
would  abate  on  the  cessation  of  the  war.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Seward  stated 
the  case  as  strongly  as  the  commissioners  inti- 
mate, since  he  himself,  like  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  entire  cabinet,  had  favored  the  measure. 
It  is  probable  that  the  commissioners  allowed 
their  own  feelings  and  wishes  to  color  too 
strongly  the  hypothesis  he  stated,  and  to  inter- 
pret as  a  probability  what  he  mentioned  as  only 
among  the  possible  events  of  the  future. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  what  he  said  upon 
these  various  propositions  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
always  extremely  careful  to  discriminate  be- 
tween what  he  was  under  the  Constitution 
authorized  to  do  as  Executive,  and  what  would 
devolve  upon  coordinate  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  their  own  powers  and  limitations. 
With  the  utmost  circumspection  he  pointed  out 
the  distinctions  between  his  personal  opinions 
and  wishes  and  his  official  authority.  More  es- 
pecially, however,  did  he  repeat  and  emphasize 


the  declaration  that  he  would  do  none  of  the 
things  mentioned  or  promised  without  a  pre- 
vious pledge  of  reunion  and  cessation  of  resist- 
ance. "  Even  in  case  the  Confederate  States 
should  entertain  the  proposition  of  a  return  to 
the  Union,"  says  Mr.  Stephens's  narrative,  "  he 
persisted  in  asserting  that  he  could  not  enter 
into  any  agreement  upon  this  subject  [recon- 
struction], or  upon  any  other  matters  of  that 
sort,  with  parties  in  arms^against  the  Govern- 
ment." Mr.  Hunter  interposed,  and  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  the  Executive  entering 
into  agreements  with  persons  in  arms  against  the 
acknowledged  rightful  public  authority  referred 
to  repeated  instances  of  this  character  between 
Charles  I.  of  England  and  the  people  in  arms 
against  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  in  reply  to  this  said : 
"  I  do  not  profess  to  be  posted  in  history.  On 
all  such  matters  I  will  turn  you  over  to  Seward. 
All  I  distinctly  recollect  about  the  case  of 
Charles  I.  is  that  he  lost  his  head."  The 
pertinent  retort  reduced  Mr.  Hunter  to  his  last 
rhetorical  resource  —  a  wail  of  protest,  in  the 
very  worst  tone  of  sectional  egotism,  that  the 
Confederate  States -and  their  people  were  by 
these  terms  forced  to  unconditional  surrender 
and  submission.  To  this  Mr.  Seward  replied 
with  patience  and  dignity  "  That  no  words 
like  unconditional  submission  had  been  used, 
or  any  importing  or  justly  implying  degrada- 
tion, or  humiliation  even,  to  the  people  of  the 
Confederate  States.  .  .  .  Nor  did  he  think 
that  in  yielding  to  the  execution  of  the  laws 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  all  its  guarantees  and  securities  for  personal 
and  political  rights,  as  they  might  be  declared 
to  be  by  the  courts,  could  be  properly  con- 
sidered as  unconditional  submission  to  con- 
querors, or  as  having  anything  humiliating  in 
it.  The  Southern  people  and  the  Southern 
States  would  be  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  their  rights  secured 
thereby,  in  the  same  way,  and  through  the 
same  instrumentalities,  as  the  similar  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  other  States  were." 

The  reader  will  recall  that  in  his  last  annual 
message  President  Lincoln  declared  his  belief, 
based  "on  careful  consideration  of  all  the  evi- 
dence accessible,"  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  negotiate  with  Jefferson  Davis,  but  that  the 
prospect  would  be  better  with  his  followers. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  evidently  gone  to  Fort  Mon- 
roe in  hope  of  making  some  direct  impres- 
sion upon  Stephens  and  Hunter,  whom  Grant 
represented  as  having  such  good  intentions 
"  to  restore  peace  and  union."  He  did  not  neg- 
lect to  try  this  joint  of  the  rebel  commission- 
ers' armor.  Seizing  the  proper  opportunity, 
he  pressed  upon  Stephens  the  suggestion  of 
separate  State  action  to  bring  about  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.    Addressing  him,  he  said : 
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If  I  resided  in  Georgia,  with  my  present  senti- 
ments, I  Ml  tell  you  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  in 
your  place.  1  would  go  home  and  gel  the  governor 
of  the  State  to  call  the  legislature  logether,  and  gel 
them  to  recall  all  the  State  troops  lrom  the  war; 
elect  senators  and  members  to  Congress,  and  ratify 
this  constitutional  amendment  prospectively,  so  as 
to  take  effect  —  say  in  five  years.  Such  a  ratification 
would  be  valid,  in  my  opinion.  I  have  looked  into 
the  subject,  and  think  such  a  prospective  ratification 
would  be  valid.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  views 
of  your  people  before  the  war,  they  must  be  con- 
vinced now  that  slavery  is  doomed.  It  cannot  last 
long  in  any  event,  and  the  best  course,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  your  public  men  to  pursue  would  be  to 
adopt  such  a  policy  as  will  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  evils  of  immediate  emancipation.  This  would 
be  my  course,  if  I  were  in  your  place. 

The  salutary  advice  was  wasted.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens was  a  very  incarnation  of  political  para- 
doxes. Perhaps  in  all  the  South  there  was  not 
another  man  whose  personal  desires  were  so 
moderate  and  correct,  and  whose  political 
theories  were  so  radical  and  wrong.  At  the 
beginning  he  had  opposed  secession  as  pre- 
mature and  foolish,  war  as  desperate  and  ruin- 
ous; yet,  against  his  better  judgment,  he  had 
followed  his  "corner-stone"  theory  of  slavery 
and  his  "  supremacy  "  theory  of  States  rights  to 
the  war  and  the  ruin  he  foretold.  Now,  at  the 
end  of  four  years'  experiment,  he  still  clung 
obstinately  to  his  new  theory  of  secession  as  a 
"continental  regulator,"  and  the  vain  hope 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  yet  adopt  it.  When 
at  last  the  parties  were  separating,  with  friendly 
handshakings,  he  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  to  recon- 
sider the  plan  of  an  armistice  on  the  basis  of 
a  Mexican  expedition.  "Well,  Stephens,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Lincoln,  "  I  will  reconsider  it ;  but  I 
do  not  think  my  mind  will  change."  And  so 
ended  the  Hampton  Roads  conference.1 

The  commissioners  returned  to  Richmond 
in  great  disappointment,  and  communicated 
the  failure  of  their  efforts  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
whose  chagrin  was  as  great  as  their  own.  They 
had  all  caught  eagerly  at  the  hope  that  this 
negotiation  would  somehow  extricate  them 
from  the  dilemmas  and  dangers  whose  crush- 
ing portent  they  realized,  but  had  no  power  to 

1  Stephens,  "War  between  the  States,"  Vol.  II., 
pp.  6 1  o-6 1 8. 

2  Campbell,  "  Recollections,"  etc.    Pamphlet. 

3  Stephens,  "War  between  the  States,"  Vol.  II., 
pp.  224-226. 

4  This  meeting  at  the  African  Church  was  supple- 
mented, a  few  days  later,  by  a  grand  concerted  effort  at 
public  speech-making  at  different  places  in  Richmond, 
intended  to  electrify  the  South.  Pollard,  the  South- 
ern historian,  thus  describes  it :  "  All  business  was  sus- 
pended in  Richmond ;  at  high  noon  processions  were 
formed  to  the  different  places  of  meeting  ;  and  no  less 
than  twenty  different  orators,  composed  of  the  most 
effective  speakers  in  Congress  and  the  cabinet,  and  the 
most  eloquent  divines  of  Richmond,  took  their  stands 
in  the  halls  of  legislation,  in  the  churches  and  the  the- 
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Davis  took  the  only  cour-e  open  to  him 
refusing  the  honorable  peace  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  tendered.     He  transmitted  the  com- 
missioners' report  to  the  rebel  ( \  :th  a 
brief  and  dry  message,  stating  that  the  enemy 
refused  any  terms  except  those  the  concp 
may  grant;  and   then   arranged   as  vigorous 
an  effort  as  the  circumstances  permitted,  once 
more  to  "fire  the  Southern  heart."    A  public 
meeting  was  called,   and  on  the  evening  of 
February  6  Jefferson  Davis  and  other-  made 
speeches  at  the  African  Church,4  which,  judg- 
ing from  the  meager  reports  that  were  prii 
were  as  denunciatory  and  bellicose  as  the  bitter- 
est Confederate  could  have  wished     D 
particularly,  is  represented  to   have  excelled 
himself  in  that  lurid  flow  of  partisan  passion 
and  vaunting   prophecy  which   he   - 
ively  used  upon  Southern  listeners  for  many 
years.  "  Sooner  than  we  should  ever  be  111 
again,"  he  said,  "  he  would  be  willing  to  yield 
up  everything  he  had  on  earth  —  if  it  %\  ere  pos- 
sible   he  would  sacrifice  a  thousand  lb. 
and  further  announced  his  confidence  that  they 
would  yet  "  compel  the  Yai                       ihan 
twelve  months,  to  petition  us  for               0  our 
own  terms."5    He  denouni 
coin  as  "  His   Majesty  Abraham  the  Pi 
and  said  "before  the  campaign  was  over  he 

mors,  ami  swelled  the  eloquence  grand  ap- 

peal to  the  people  and  armies  of  the  South.    ...    It 
was  an  extraordinary  day  in   Richmoi  ! 

huddled  around  the  stands  of  th<  r  lined  the 

streets;  and  the  air  was  vocal  with  the  efforts  of  the 
orator  and  the  responses  of  his  audience.    It  appeared 
indeed  that  the  blood  of  the  people  had  again  been 
kindled,    but  it  was  only  :' 
ing  flame;  there  was  no  steadint  — 
there    was   no    virtue  in  the  hi  ation 
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and  it  was  found  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the 
Confederacy  was  too  weak,  too  much  broken,  to  react 
with  effect  or  assume  the  position  c 
defiance."  [Pollard.  "The  Lost  t 

5  "Richmond  Dispatch."  Feb.  7,  iS   5. 
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and  Seward  might  find  -they  had  boon  speak- 
ing to  their  masters.'"1 

This  extravagance  of  impotent  anger,  this 
rage  oi  baffled  ambition,  would  seem  merely 
pitiably  grotesque  were  it  not  rendered  ghastly 
by  the  reflection  that  it  was  the  signal  which 
carried  many  additional  thousands  of  brave 
soldiers  to  bloody  graves  in  continuing  a  palpa- 
bly hopeless  military  struggle. 

THE    XIIITH    AMENDMENT. 

We  have  enumerated  with  some  detail  the 
series  of  radical  antislavery  measures  enacted 
at  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Con- 
gress, which  ended  July  17,  1862 — the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  national  Terri- 
tories; the  practical  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law ;  and  the  sweeping  measures  of  confiscation 
which  in  different  forms  decreed  forfeiture  of 
slave  property  for  the  crimes  of  treason  and 
rebellion.  When  this  wholesale  legislation  was 
supplemented  by  the  President's  preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation  of  September  22, 

1862,  and  his  final  edict  of  freedom  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1863,  the  institution  had  clearly  re- 
ceived its  coup  de  grace  in  all  except  the  loyal 
border  States.  Consequently  the  third  session 
of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  ending  March 
4,  1863,  occupied  itself  with  this  phase  of  the 
slavery  question  only  to  the  extent  of  an  effort 
to  put  into  operation  the  President's  plan  of 
compensated  abolishment.  That  effort  took 
practical  shape  in  a  bill  to  give  the  State  of 
Missouri  fifteen  millions  on  condition  that  she 
would  emancipate  her  slaves ;  but  the  propo- 
sition failed,  largely  through  the  opposition  of 
a  few  conservative  members  from  Missouri,  and 
the  session  adjourned  without  having  by  its 
legislation  advanced  the  destruction  of  slavery. 

When  Congress  met  again  in   December, 

1863,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Schuy- 
ler Colfax  of  Indiana  as  Speaker,  the  whole  sit- 
uation had  undergone  further  change.  The 
Union  arms  had  been  triumphant  —  Gettysburg 
had  been  won  and  Vicksburg  had  capitulated; 
Lincoln's  edict  of  freedom  had  become  an 
accepted  fact;  fifty  regiments  of  negro  soldiers 
carried  bayonets  in  the  Union  armies;  Val- 
landigham  had  been  beaten  for  governor  in 
Ohio  by  a  hundred  thousand  majority ;  the 
draft  had  been  successfully  enforced  in  every 
district  of  every  loyal  State  in  the  Union. 
Under  these  brightening  prospects,  military  and 
political,  the  more  progressive  spirits  in  Con- 

1  Jones,  "A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,"  Vol.  II., p. 
411. 

2  Message,  Dec.  8,  1863. 

?>  Carpenter  in  Raymond,  "Life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln/' p.    752. 


guess  took  up  anew  the  suspended  battle  with 
slavery  which  the  institution  had  itself  invited 
by  its  unprovoked  assault  on  the  life  of  the 
Government. 

The  President's  reference  to  the  subject  in 
his  annual  message  was  very  brief : 

The  movements  [said  hej  by  State  action  for 
emancipation  in  several  of  the  States  not  included 
in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  are  matters  of 
profound  gratulation.  And  while  I  do  not  repeat 
in  detail  what  I  have  heretofore  so  earnestly  urged 
upon  this  subject,  my  general  views  and  feelings  re- 
main unchanged  ;  and  I  trust  that  Congress  will 
omit  no  fair  opportunity  of  aiding  these  important 
steps  to  a  great  consummation.2 

His  language  had  reference  to  Maryland, 
where  during  the  autumn  of  1863  the  question 
of  emancipation  had  been  actively  discussed 
by  political  parties,  and  where  at  the  election 
of  November  4,  1863,  a  legislature  had  been 
chosen  containing  a  considerable  majority 
pledged  to  emancipation. 

More  especially  did  it  refer  to  Missouri, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  fifteen- 
million  compensation  bill  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion, a  State  convention  had  actually  passed 
an  ordinance  of  emancipation,  though  with 
such  limitations  as  rendered  it  unacceptable 
to  the  more  advanced  public  opinion  of  the 
State.  Prudence  was  the  very  essence  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  statesmanship,  and  he  doubtless  felt 
it  was  not  safe  for  the  Executive  to  venture 
farther  at  that  time.  "  We  are  like  whalers,"  he 
said  to  Governor  Morgan  one  day,  "who  have 
been  on  a  long  chase  :  we  have  at  last  got  the 
harpoon  into  the  monster,  but  we  must  now 
look  how  we  steer,  or  with  one  '  flop '  of  his  tail 
he  will  yet  send  us  all  into  eternity."  3 

Senators  and  members  of  the  House,  espe- 
cially those  representing  antislavery  States  or 
districts,  did  not  need  to  be  so  circumspect. 
It  was  doubtless  with  this  consciousness  that 
J.  M.  Ashley,  a  Republican  representative  from 
Ohio,  and  James  F.  Wilson,  a  Republican  rep- 
resentative from  Iowa,  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1863, —  that  being  the  earliest  opportunity 
after  the  House  was  organized, — introduced, 
the  former  a  bill  and  the  latter  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  propose  to  the  several  States  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  prohibiting  slavery 
throughout  the  United  States.  Both  the  propo- 
sitions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  was  chairman  ; 
but  before  he  made  any  report  on  the  subject  it 
had  been  brought  before  the  Senate,  where  its 
discussion  attracted  marked  public  attention. 

Senator  John  B.  Henderson,  who  with  rare 
courage  and  skill  had,  as  a  progressive  con- 
servative, made  himself  one  of  the  leading 
champions  of  Missouri  emancipation,  on  the 
nth   of  January,   1864,  introduced  into  the 
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Senate  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  that  slavery  shall  not 
exist  in  the  United  States.1  It  is  not  probable 
that  either  he  or  the  Senate  saw  any  near  hope 
of  success  in  such  a  measure.  The  resolution 
went  to. the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, where  it  caused  some  discussion,  but  ap- 
parently without  being  treated  as  a  matter  of 
pressing  importance.  Nearly  a  month  had 
elapsed  when  Mr.  Sumner  also  introduced  a 
joint  resolution,  proposing  an  amendment  that 
"  Everywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  each  State  or  Territory  thereof, 
all  persons  are  equal  before  the  law,  so  that 
no  person  can  hold  another  as  a  slave."2  He 
asked  its  reference  to  the  select  committee  on 
slavery,  of  which  he  was  chairman ;  but  sev- 
eral senators  argued  that  such  an  amendment 
properly  belonged  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  in  this  reference  Mr.  Sumner 
finally  acquiesced.  It  is  possible  that  this 
slight  and  courteously  worded  rivalry  between 
the  two  committees  induced  earlier  action  than 
would  otherwise  have  happened,  for  two  days 
later  —  February  10  —  Mr.  Trumbull,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  reported  back 
a  substitute  in  the  following  language,  differing 
from  the  phraseology  of  both  Mr.  Sumner  and 
Mr.  Henderson  : 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Section  i.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

Sect.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation.3 

Even  after  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
by  this  report  had  adopted  the  measure,  it 
was  evidently  thought  to  be  merely  in  an  ex- 
perimental or  trial  stage,  for  more  than  six 
weeks  elapsed  before  the  Senate  again  took  it 
up  for  action.  On  the  28th  of  March,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Trumbull  formally  opened  debate 
upon  it  in  an  elaborate  speech.  The  discus- 
sion was  continued  from  time  to  time  until 
April  8.  As  the  Republicans  had  almost  unan- 
imous control  of  the  Senate,  their  speeches, 
though  able  and  eloquent,  seemed  perfunctory 
and  devoted  to  a  foregone  conclusion.  Those 
which  attracted  most  attention  were  the  ar- 
guments of  Reverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland 
and  Mr.  Henderson  of  Missouri, —  senators 
representing  slave  States, —  advocating  the 
amendment.    Senator  Sumner,  whose  pride  of 

1  Henry  Wilson,  "Antislavery  Measures  in  Con- 
gress," p.  251. 

2  "Globe,"  Feb.  8,  1864,  p.  521. 

3  "Globe,"  March  28,  1864,  p.  1313. 

4  The  Democrats  voting   for   the  joint   resolution 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 112. 


erudition  amounted  ata 

earnestly  for  his  phi  jUaI 

before  the  law,"  COpid  'ion 

of  revolutionary  Fran  e.    I;  I  Mr.  11 
Michigan,  one  of  the 
clearest  thinkers  of    th 
the  inapplicability  of  the  words,  and  1 
it  safer  to  follow  the  Ordin  787,  with 

its  historical  ^-abjudi- 

cated meaning. 

There  was,  ot  coi  f     .  from  the  first  D 
whatever  that  the  Senate  would 
stitutional  amendment,  the  poli?: 
lion  of  that  body  being  t'nir 
five  Conditional   Unionists,  and  nir.- 
crats.    Not  only  was  the    whole    Republ 
strength,  thirty-six  votes,  <  ast  in  its  favor,  but 
two  Demoerats, —  Reverdy  Johnson  of  Mary- 
land and   James  W.  Nesmith  of  Oregon, — 
with  a  political  wisdom  far  in  advance  of  their 
party,  also  voted  for  it,  giving  more  than  the 
two-thirds  required  by  the  Constitution 

When,  however,  the  joint  resolution  went  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  there  was  such 
a  formidable  party  strength  arrayed  against  it 
as  to  foreshadow  its  failure.  The  part] 
fication  of  the  House  stood  one  hundred  and 
two  Republicans,  seventy-five  Demo*  rats,  and 
nine  from  the  border  States,  leaving  but  little 
chance  of  obtaining  the  required  two-third>  in 
favor  of  the  measure.  Nevertheless  then 
sufficient  Republican  strength  to  secure  its  dis- 
cussion; and  when  it  came  up  on  the  31st  of 
May  the  first  vote  showed  seventy-six  to  fifty- 
five  against  rejecting  the  joint  resolution. 

We  may  infer  that  the  conviction  of  the 
present  hopelessness  of  the  measur_ 
shortened  the  debate  upon  it.  The  question 
occupied  the  House  only  on  three  different 
days  —  the  31st  of  May,  when  it  was  taken  up. 
and  the  14th  and  15th  of  June.  The 
in  opposition  all  came  from  Democrats:  the 
speeches  in  its  favor  all  came  from  Republi- 
cans, except  one.  From  its  adoption  the  former 
predicted  the  direst  evils  to  th.  rion 

and  the  Republic;  the  latter  the  most  benefi- 
cial results  in  the  restoration  o\  th. 
to  peace  and  the  fulfillment  oi  the  high  dc  - 
intended  for  it  by  its  founders.    Upon  the 
question  of  its  passage  the 
ninetv-three:  nays,  sixty-five:  absent  or  not 
ing,  twentv-three.    Of  those  voting  in  fa\ 
the  resolution  eighty-seven  were  Republi 
and    four    were    Democrats  se    voting 

against  it  were  all  Democrats.    The  resolul 
not    having   secured  a  two-thirds    \ 


were    Moses    F.    Odell    and   John    A.    l=: 
New  York,  [oseph  Bail?  of  Pennsylvania,  ud 

Wheeler  of  "Wisconsin, 'the   latter  ha  made 

the   only   speech   in   its    favor  from  the   Demc. 
side. 
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thus  lost;  seeing  which  Mr.  Ashley.  Republi- 
can, who  had  the  measure  in  charge,  changed 
his  vote  so  that  he  might,  if  occasion  arose, 
move  its  reconsideration. 

The  ever-vigilant  public  opinion  of  the  loyal 
s,  intensified  by  the  burdens  and  anxieties 
of  the  war.  took  up  this  far-reaching  question 
of  abolishing  slavery  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment with  an  interest  fully  as  deep  as  that  mani- 
fested  by  Congress.  Before  the  joint  resolution 
had  failed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
issue  was  already  transferred  to  discussion  and 
prospective  decision  in  a  new  forum. 

When  on  the  yth  of  June,  1864,  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  met  in  Balti- 
more, the  two  most  vital  thoughts  which 
animated  its  members  were  the  renominationof 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  success  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  first  was  recognized 
as  a  popular  decision  needing  only  the  formal- 
ity of  an  announcement  by  the  convention; 
and  the  full  emphasis  of  speech  and  resolution 
was  therefore  centered  on  the  latter,  as  the 
dominant  and  aggressive  reform  upon  which 
the  party  would  stake  its  political  fortunes  in 
the  coming  campaign. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  evidences 
of  President  Lincoln's  political  sagacity  and 
political  courage  that  it  was  he  himself  who 
supplied  the  spark  that  fired  this  train  of  pop- 
ular action.  The  editor  of  the  "New  York 
Independent,"  who  attended  the  convention, 
and  who  with  others  visited  Mr.  Lincoln  im- 
mediately after  the  nomination,  printed  the 
following  in  his  paper  of  June  16, 1864:  "When 
one  of  us  mentioned  the  great  enthusiasm  at 
the  convention,  after  Senator  E.  D.  Morgan's 
proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution,  abolish- 
ing slavery,  Mr.  Lincoln  instantly  said, '  It  was  I 
who  suggested  to  Mr.  Morgan  that  he  should 
put  that  idea  into  his  opening  speech.'  "  The 
declaration  of  Morgan,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  National  Republican  Committee,  and  as 
such  called  the  convention  to  order,  immedi- 
ately found  an  echo  in  the  speech  of  the  tempo- 
rary chairman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckin- 
ridge. The  indorsement  of  the  principle  by  the 
eminent  Kentucky  divine,  not  on  the  ground  of 
party,  but  on  the  high  philosophy  of  true  univer- 
sal government  and  of  genuine  Christian  relig- 
ion, gave  the  announcement  an  interest  and 
significance  accorded  to  few  planks  in  party 
platforms.  Permanent  chairman  Dennison  reaf- 
firmed the  doctrine  of  Morgan  and  Breckin- 
ridge, and  the  thunderous  applause  of  the  whole 
convention  greeted  the  formal  proclamation  of 
the  new  dogma  of  political  faith  in  the  third 
resolution  of  the  platform : 

Resolved,  That  as  slavery  was  the  cause  and  now 
constitutes  the  strength  of  this  rebellion,  and  as  it 
must  be  always  and  everywhere  hostile  to  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  republican  government,  justice  and  the 
national  safety  demand  its  utter  and  complete  extir- 
pation from  the  soil  of  the  Republic  ;  and  that  while 
we  uphold  and  maintain  the  acts  and  proclamations 
by  which  the  Government  in  its  own  defense  has 
aimed  a  death  blow  at  this  gigantic  evil,  we  are  in 
favor,  furthermore,  of  such  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  to  be  made  by  the  people,  in  conform- 
ity with  its  provisions,  as  shall  terminate  and  forever 
prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery  within  the  limits 
or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  related  elsewhere  how  upon  this 
and  the  other  declarations  of  the  platform  the 
Republican  party  went  to  battle  and  gained  an 
overwhelming  victory — a  popular  majority  of 
411,281,  an  electoral  majority  of  191,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  138  Unionists  to 
35  Democrats.  In  view  of  this  result  the  Presi- 
dent was  able  to  take  up  the  question  with  con- 
fidence among  his  official  recommendations; 
and  in  the  annual  message  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  on  the  6th  of  December, 

1864,  he  urged  upon  the  members  whose  terms 
were  about  to  expire  the  propriety  of  at  once 
carrying  into  effect  the  clearly  expressed  pop- 
ular will.    Said  he : 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  abolishing  slavery  through- 
out the  United  States,  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed, 
for  lack  of  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Although  the  present  is  the  same 
Congress,  and  nearly  the  same  members,  and  with- 
out questioning  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  of  those 
who  stood  in  opposition,  I  venture  to  recommend 
the  reconsideration  and  passage  of  the  measure  at 
the  present  session.  Of  course  the  abstract  question 
is  not  changed  ;  but  an  intervening  election  shows, 
almost  certainly,  that  the  next  Congress  will  pass 
the  measure  if  this  does  not.  Hence  there  is  only 
a  question  of  lime  as  to  when  the  proposed  amend- 
ment will  go  to  the  States  for  their  action.  And  as 
it  is  to  so  go  at  all  events,  may  we  not  agree  that 
the  sooner  the  better?  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
election  has  imposed  a  duty  on  members  to  change 
their  views  or  their  votes  any  further  than,  as  an 
additional  element  to  be  considered,  their  judgment 
may  be  affected  by  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  people, 
now  for  the  first  time  heard  upon  the  question. 
In  a  great  national  crisis  like  ours  unanimity  of 
action  among  those  seeking  a  common  end  is  very 
desirable  —  almost  indispensable.  And  yet  no  ap- 
proach to  unanimity  is  attainable  unless  some 
deference  shall  be  paid  to  the  will  of  the  majority, 
simply  because  it  is  the  will  of  the  majority.  In 
this  case  the  common  end  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  ;  and,  among  the  means  to  secure  that  end, 
such  will,  through  the  election,  is  most  clearly  de- 
clared in  favor  of  such  constitutional  amendment.1 

On  the  15th  of  December  Mr.  Ashley  gave 
notice  that  lie  would  on  the  6th  of  January, 

1865,  call  up  the  constitutional  amendment 
for  reconsideration ; 2  and  accordingly  on  the 

1  Lincoln,  Annual  Message,  Dec.  6,  1864. 

2  "Globe,  Dec.  15,  1864,  p.  53. 
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day  appointed  he  opened  the  new  debate  upon 
it  in  an  earnest  speeeh.  General  discussion 
followed  from  time  to  time,  occupying  perhaps 
half  the  days  of  the  month  of  January.  As  at 
the  previous  session,  the  Republicans  all  fa- 
vored, while  the  Democrats  mainly  opposed  it, 
but  the  important  exceptions  among  the  latter 
showed  what  immense  gains  the  proposition 
had  made  in  popular  opinion  and  in  congres- 
sional willingness  to  recognize  and  embody 
it.  The  logic  of  events  had  become  more  pow- 
erful than  party  creed  or  strategy.  For  fifteen 
years  the  Democratic  party  had  stood  as  sen- 
tinel and  bulwark  to  slavery;  and  yet,  despite 
its  alliance  and  championship,  the  peculiar  in- 
stitution was  being  consumed  like  dry  leaves 
in  the  fire  of  war.  For  a  whole  decade  it  had 
been  defeated  in  every  great  contest  of  con- 
gressional debate  and  legislation.  It  had  with- 
ered in  popular  elections,  been  paralyzed  by 
confiscation  laws,crushed  by  Executive  decrees, 
trampled  upon  by  marching  Union  armies. 
More  notable  than  all,  the  agony  of  dissolution 
had  come  upon  it  in  its  final  stronghold — the 
constitutions  of  the  slave  States.  Local  pub- 
lic opinion  had  throttled  it  in  West  Virginia,  in 
Missouri,  in  Arkansas,  in  Louisiana,  in  Mary- 
land ;  and  the  same  spirit  of  change  was  upon 
Tennessee,  and  even  showing  itself  in  Ken- 
tucky. Here  was  a  great  revolution  of  ideas, 
a  mighty  sweep  of  sentiment,  which  could  not 
be  explained  away  by  the  stale  charge  of  sec- 
tional fanaticism,  or  by  alleging  technical  irreg- 
ularities of  political  procedure.  Here  was  a 
mighty  flood  of  public  opinion,  overleaping  old 
barriers  and  rushing  into  new  channels.  The 
Democratic  party  did  not  and  could  not  shut 
its  eyes  to  the  accomplished  facts.  "  In  my 
judgment,"  said  Mr.  Holman  of  Indiana,  "  the 
fate  of  slavery  is  sealed.  It  dies  by  the  rebel- 
lious hand  of  its  votaries,  untouched  by  the 
law.  Its  fate  is  determined  by  the  war ;  by  the 
measures  of  the  war ;  by  the  results  of  the  war. 
These,  sir,  must  determine  it,  even  if  the  Consti- 
tution were  amended."1  He  opposed  the 
amendment,  he  declared,  simply  because  it  was 
unnecessary.  Though  few  other  Democrats 
were  so  frank,  all  their  speeches  were  weighed 
down  by  the  same  consciousness  of  a  losing 
fight,  a  hopeless  cause.  The  Democratic  leader 
of  the  House,  and  lately  defeated  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  Mr.  Pendleton, 
opposed  the  amendment,  as  he  had  done  at  the 
previous  session,  by  asserting  that  three-fourths 
of  the  States  did  not  possess  constitutional 
power  to  pass  it,  this  being — if  the  paradox  be 
excused —  at  the  same  time  the  weakest  and  the 
strongest  argument :  weakest,  because  the  Con- 
stitution in  terms  contradicted  the  assertion; 
strongest,  because  under  the  circumstances 
nothing  less  than  unconstitutionality  could  jus- 


tify opposition.   Bui  ■.•.!:.;.'. •  the  D  a* a 

party  thus  pei  ri  ited  in  al  I  •    ttii 
gressive  member   bad  I  •  in- 

dependent and  v.:  ;  the 

four  Democrats— Mo 
A.  Griswold,  of  New  York  ; 
Pennsylvania  ;  and  Ezra  v.  ht 
sin — who  supported  the  amendment  at  the 
first  session  again  record  then 
but  they  were   now  joined  by  thirta 
of  their  party  a 
Baldwin,  of  Michigan  ; 

and  Archibald   McAllister,  nia; 

James  E.  English,  oi  ( 

son,  Anson  Eierrick,  Homer  A.  Will- 

iam Radford,  and  John  B 
York;  Wells  A.  Hutchins, Ol 
King  and  James  S.  Rollins,  in;  and 

George  H.  Yeaman,  of  Kentucky;  and  b\ 
help  the  favorable  two-thirds  vofc  .red. 

But  special  credit  for  the  result  must  not  be 
accorded  to  these  alone.    Even  more  than  of 
Northern  Democrats  must  be   re  ognized  the 
courage  and  progressive  liberality  of  mem 
from  the  border  slave  States  —  one  from  Dela- 
ware, four  from   Maryland,   three  from  \ 
Virginia,  four  from  Kentucky,  and  seven  trr-m 
Missouri,  whose  speeches  and  votes  aided  the 
consummation  of  the  great  act ;  and,  finally. 
something  is  due  to  those  Democr 
in  number,  who  were    absent  without  | 
and  thus,  perhaps  not  altogether  by  a<  ddent, 
reduced  somewhat  the  two- thirds  vote  r 
sary  to  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mingled  with  these  influences  of  a  public 
and  moral  nature  it  is  not  unlikely  that  others 
of  more  selfish  interest,  operating  both  for  and 
against  the  amendment,  were  not  entirely  want- 
ing. One,  who  was  a  member  of  the  I :. 
writes : 

The  success  of  the  measure  had  been  cons:, 
very  doubtful,  and  depended  upon  c  _otia- 

tions  the  result  of  which  was  not  fully  as* 
the  particulars  of  which  never  reached  the  pul 

So  also  one  of  the  President1  ries 

wrote  on  the  18th  of  January  : 

I    went   to  the   President   this  a ".  I   the 

request  of  Mr.  Ashley,  on  a  matter  connecting      - 
self  with  the  pending  amendment  of  dilu- 

tion.   The  Camden   and  Amboy  railroad    inU 

promised  Mr.  Ashley  that  if  he  would  heir 

the    Raritan    railroad    bill    over    this  they 

would  in  return  make  the  New  Jersey  Dem 

help  about  the  amendment,  either  by  theil 

absence.      Sumner  being  the  Senate  champ:; 

the  Raritan  bill,  Ashley  went  to  him  to  ask  him  to 

drop  it  for  this  session!    Sumner,  however,  sfa 

reluctance  to  adopt  Mr.  A>hle\ 

that  he  hoped  the  amendment  would  pas> 

1  "Globe."  fan.  n.  1865,0.  21-:. 
-  George  \Y.  Julian,"  Political  Reool  k 
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etc.  Ashley  thought  he  discerned  in  Sumner's  man- 
ner two  reasons:  (1)  That  it  the  present  Senate 
resolution  were  not  adopted  by  the  House,  the  Senate 
would  send  them  another  in  which  they  would  most 
likely  adopt  Sumner's  own  phraseology  and  thereby 
gratify  his  ambition  ;  and  (2)  that  Sumner  thinks 
the  defeat  o\  the  Camden  and  Amboy  monopoly 
would  establish  a  principle  by  legislative  enactment 
which  would  effectually  crush  out  the  last  lingering 
relics  of  the  States  rights  dogma.  Ashley  therefore 
desired  the  President  to  send  for  Sumner,  and  urge 
him  to  be  practical  and  secure  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Ashley. 
I  stated  these  points  to  the  President,  who  replied  at 
once  :  li  I  can  do  nothing  with  Mr.  Sumner  in  these 
matters.  While  Mr.  Sumner  is  very  cordial  with 
me,  he  is  making  his  history  in  an  issue  with  me 
on  this  very  point.  He  hopes  to  succeed  in  beat- 
ing the  President  so  as  to  change  this  Government 
from  its  original  form  and  make  it  a  strong  central- 
ized power."  Then  calling  Mr.  Ashley  into  the 
room,  the  President  said  to  him,  "  I  think  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Sumner;  and  I  think  he  would  be  all 
the  more  resolute  in  his  persistence  on  the  points 
which  Mr.  Nicolay  has  mentioned  to  me  if  he 
supposed  I  were  at  all  watching  his  course  on  this 
matter/'l 

The  issue  was  decided  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  31st  of  January,  1865.  The  scene  was  one 
of  unusual  interest.  The  galleries  were  filled  to 
overflowing;  the  members  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings with  unconcealed  solicitude.  "  Up 
to  noon,"  said  a  contemporaneous  formal  re- 
port, "  the  pro-slavery  party  are  said  to  have 
been  confident  of  defeating  the  amendment,  and 
after  that  time  had  passed,  one  of  the  most 
earnest  advocates  of  the  measure  said, '  'T  is  the 
toss  of  a  copper.'  "  2  There  were  the  usual  pleas 
for  postponement  and  for  permission  to  offer 
amendments  or  substitutes,  but  at  four  o'clock 
the  House  came  to  a  final  vote,  and  the  roll- 
call  showed,  yeas,  119;  nays,  56;  not  voting,  8. 
Scattering  murmurs  of  applause  had  followed 
the  announcement  of  affirmative  votes  from 
several  of  the  Democratic  members.  This  was 
renewed  when  by  direction  of  the  Speaker  the 
clerk  called  his  name  and  he  voted  aye.  But 
when  the  Speaker  finally  announced,  "  The 
constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  joint  resolution 
is  passed,"  "  the  announcement  "  —  so  con- 
tinues the  official  report  printed  in  the  "  Globe  " 
— "  was  received  by  the  House  and  by  the  spec- 
tators with  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm.  The 
members  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  House 
instantly  sprung  to  their  feet,  and,  regardless 
of  parliamentary  rules,  applauded  with  cheers 
and  clapping  of  hands.  The  example  was 
followed  by  the  male  spectators  in    the  gal- 

1  J.  G.  X.,  "  Personal  Memoranda."    MS. 

2  Report  of  Special  Committee  of  the  Union  League 
Club  of  New  York.    Pamphlet. 

3  "Globe,"  Jan.  31,  1865,  p.   531. 


leries,  which  were  crowded  to  excess,  who 
waved  their  hats  and  cheered  loud  and  long, 
while  the  ladies,  hundreds  of  whom  were 
present,  rose  in  their  seats  and  waved  their 
handkerchiefs,  participating  in  and  adding  to 
the  general  excitement  and  intense  interest  of 
the  scene.  This  lasted  for  several  minutes."3 
"  In  honor  of  this  immortal  and  sublime  event," 
cried  Mr.  Ingersoll  of  Illinois,  "  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn,"  and  against  the 
objection  of  a  Maryland  Democrat  the  motion 
was  carried  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote.  A  salute 
of  one  hundred  guns  soon  made  the  occasion 
the  subject  of  comment  and  congratulation 
throughout  the  city.  On  the  following  night 
a  considerable  procession  marched  with  music 
to  the  Executive  Mansion  to  carry  popular 
greetings  to  the  President.  In  response  to  their 
calls,  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  at  a  window  and 
made  a  brief  speech,  of  which  only  an  abstract 
report  was  preserved,  but  which  is  neverthe- 
less important  as  showing  the  searching  analysis 
of  cause  and  effect  which  this  question  had 
undergone  in  his  mind,  the  deep  interest  he 
felt,  and  the  far-reaching  consequences  he 
attached  to  the  measure  and  its  success. 

He  supposed  [he  said]  the  passage  through  Con- 
gress of  the  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
abolishment  of  slavery  throughout  the  United 
States  was  the  occasion  to  which  he  was  indebted 
for  the  honor  of  this  call.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
congratulation  to  the  country  and  to  the  whole 
world.  But  there  is  a  task  yet  before  us — to  go 
forward  and  have  consummated  by  the  votes  of 
the  States  that  which  Congress  had  so  nobly  begun 
yesterday.  He  had  the  honor  to  inform  those  pres- 
ent that  Illinois  had  to-day  already  done  the  work. 
Maryland  was  about  half  through,  but  he  felt  proud 
that  Illinois  was  a  little  ahead.  He  thought  this 
measure  was  a  very  fitting  if  not  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  the  winding  up  of  the  great  difficulty. 
He  wished  the  reunion  of  all  the  States  perfected, 
and  so  effected  as  to  remove  all  causes  of  disturb- 
ance in  the  future  ;  and  to  attain  this  end,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  original  disturbing  cause  should, 
if  possible,  be  rooted  out.  He  thought  all  would 
bear  him  witness  that  he  had  never  shrunk  from 
doing  all  that  he  could  to  eradicate  slavery,  by  is- 
suing an  Emancipation  Proclamation.  But  that 
proclamation  falls  far  short  of  what  the  amendment 
will  be  when  fully  consummated.  A  question  might 
be  raised  whether  the  proclamation  was  legally 
valid.  It  might  be  urged,  that  it  only  aided  those 
that  came  into  our  lines,  and  that  it  was  inoperative 
as  to  those  who  did  not  give  themselves  up ;  or 
that  it  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  children  of 
slaves  born  hereafter ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  urged  that 
it  did  not  meet  the  evil.  But  this  amendment  is  a 
king's  cure-all  for  all  the  evils.  It  winds  the  whole 
thing  up.  He  would  repeat,  that  it  was  the  fitting 
if  not  the  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  great  game  we  are  playing.  He  could 
not  but  congratulate  all  present  —  himself,  the 
country,  and  the  whole  world  —  upon  this  great 
moral  victory.    •  <^z-e^     /  F^J?~^? 
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father's  house,  instead  of  taking  his  place  at 
the  table,  he  insisted  upon  acting  as  waiter. 
This  led  to  an  explosion,  and  to  his  expulsion 
from  home.  For  the  last  two  years  he  had  been 
wandering  among  the  various  communities, 
and  during  that  winter  had  been  living  in  Bo 
ton,  in  the  houses  of  various  gentlemen  on 
whom  he  had  intruded  himself  without  invita- 
tion, taking  care,  with  commendable  good 
taste,  to  select  the  best  houses  in  the  city.  In 
pursuance  of  his  system,  he  had  now  come  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  Mrs.  Sturgis.  When 
dinner  was  served  he  went  with  me  to  the 
table,  but  declined  to  eat  anything  except 
apples,  of  which,  fortunately,  we  had  a  good 
store  in  the  house.  A  plate  of  these  was  set 
before  him,  which  he  peeled  and  ate  very  con- 
tentedly, refusing  to  partake  of  anything  else, 
but  lecturing  us  earnestly  on  the  atrocity  of 
our  habits  in  eating  beef,  salt,  and  butter,  and 
drinking  wine  and  coffee.  He  himself  did  not 
drink  at  all,  not  even  water.  He  staid  with 
us  a  few  days,  during  which  I  found  him  a 
very  agreeable  companion ;  and  when  he  went 
away  I  accompanied  him  to  Boston  to  attend 
an  Abolition  convention  which  was  then  in 
session  in  the  city,  at  which  he  was  desirous 
of  speaking.  When  the  convention  adjourned 
for  dinner  he  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  the 
house  of  Francis  Jackson,  one  of  the  leading 
Abolitionists  of  Boston.  As  I  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Jackson,  I  declined  to  intrude 
myself  upon  his  hospitality,  and  was  about  to 
set  out  upon  my  return  to  Brookline,  which  I 
could  reach  in  time  for  dinner,  when  Larned 
insisted  that  if  I  would  not  go  to  Jackson's  to 
dinner  I  must  at  least  go  and  dine  with  him 
at  an  eating-house.    We  went  accordingly  to 


a  place  near  by,  v. 

usual  kind,  while  D  .  in  dcfa  . 

appl<  .  whit  h   . 

within  tli<:  limn  ,  ol  hi 

dinner,  it  sudden!;.  .aire 

if  he  had  am  n 

I    was   nearly   in    I 
only  just,   mon 

in  the  omnibus  to  Bkx  I    told  him  he 

must  get  out.  of  th< 
me.   To  this  he  ■ 
used  to  such  thing 

in  human  nature.    I  |  di- 

rectly out,  leaving  him  to  settle  at  ti.- 
He  came  out  presently,  triumphant.    1 
taurant  keeper  was  indeed  hun  had 

agreed  to  give  him  credit  till   that  indc: 
period,  "  the  next  time  he  came." 

I  then  parted  with  him  in  tlv  .sith 

my  friendship  for  him  a  little  i 
untoward  incident,  and  did  not  see  him 
for  about  three  years,  when  he  sudd<  : 
at  my  lodgings  one  day,  fashionably 
and  acting  and  talking  like  other  ; 
soon  learned  that  he  had  renounced  all  his 
vagaries,  was  settled  in  the  Smith  as  a   I 
tarian  minister,  and  had  married  a  lady  who 
owned  a  number  of  slaves,  whom  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  emanci: 

The  "  Newness  "  with  him  was  compl- 
"  played  out,"  and  after  Brook  Farm 
in  1847  and  Margaret  Fuller  went  to  Era 
I  think  it  had  very  little  distinctive 
in  New  England.    The  aspiring  youth  of  New 
England  seem  now  to  be  contented  with  m 
their  way  in  the  world  very  much  as  other  people 
make  it,  without  seeking  for  any  fundamental 
change  in  the  established  order  of  society. 


rt  Carter. 
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A  STURDY  maid  — 
Plump  hands  upon  her  hips. 
White  throat  flung  back. 

And  laughing  scarlet  lips  — 
Full  bodice  laced 

With  kerchief  well  tucked  in  — 
Smile  for  each  lad. 

A  kiss,  perhaps,  no  sin  ! 
Plain  speech  or  rough. 

No  empty  flattery  — 
But  wholesome  heart  — 

That  is  the  Peony  ! 
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E  have  seen  what  effect  the 
Hampton  Roads  confer- 
ence produced  upon  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  to  what 
intemperate  and  wrath- 
ful utterance  it  provoked 
him.  Its  effect  upon  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  almost 
directly  the  reverse.  His  interview  with  the 
rebel  commissioners  doubtless  strengthened 
his  former  convictions  that  the  rebellion  was 
waning  in  enthusiasm  and  resources,  and  that 
the  Union  cause  must  triumph  at  no  distant 
day.  Secure  in  his  renewal  of  four  years'  per- 
sonal leadership,  and  hopefully  inspirited  by 
every  sign  of  early  victory  in  the  war,  his  only 
thought  was  to  shorten,  by  generous  concilia- 
tion, the  period  of  the  dreadful  conflict.  His 
temper  was  not  one  of  exultation,  but  of  broad 
patriotic  charity,  and  of  keen,  sensitive  personal 
sympathy  for  the  whole  country  and  all  its 
people,  South  as  well  as  North.  His  conversa- 
tion with  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell  had 
probably  revealed  to  him  glimpses  of  the  un- 
dercurrent of  their  anxiety  that  fraternal  blood- 
shed and  the  destructive  ravages  of  war  might 
somehow  come  to  an  end.  To  every  word  or 
tone  freighted  with  this  feeling,  the  sincere, 
magnanimous,  and  tender  heart  of  President 
Lincoln  responded  with  bounding  impulses. 
As  a  ruler  and  a  statesman,  he  was  clear  in  his 
judgment  and  inflexible  in  his  will  to  reestab- 
lish union  and  maintain  freedom  for  all  who 
had  gained  it  by  the  chances  of  wrar ;  but  also 
as  a  statesman  and  a  ruler,  he  was  ready  to 
lend  his  individual  influence  and  his  official 
discretion  to  any  measure  of  mitigation  and 
manifestation  of  good-will  that,  without  im- 
periling the  union  of  the  States,  or  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen,  might  promote  acquiescence  in 
impending  political  changes,  and  abatement 
and  reconcilement  of  hostile  sectional  feelings. 
Filled  with  such  thoughts  and  purposes,  he 
spent  the  day  after  his  return  from  Hampton 
Roads  in  considering  and  perfecting  a  new 
proposal,  designed  as  a  peace-offering  to  the 
States  in  rebellion.    On   the  evening  of  Feb- 


written  during  the  day,  and  upon  which  he 
invited  their  opinion  and  advice : 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives :  I  respectfully  recommend  that  a  joint 
resolution,  substantially  as  follows,  be  adopted,  so 
soon  as  practicable,  by  your  honorable  bodies : 
"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  empowered,  in  his  discretion,  to  pay  four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia,  in  the  manner  and  on  the  con- 
ditions following,  to  wit :  The  payment  to  be  made 
in  six  per  cent.  Government  bonds,  and  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  said  States  prorata  on  their  respec- 
tive slave  populations  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
i860,  and  no  part  of  said  sum  to  be  paid  unless  all 
resistance  to  the  national  authority  shall  be  aban- 
doned and  cease,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April 
next ;  and  upon  such  abandonment  and  ceasing  of 
resistance  one-half  of  said  sum  to  be  paid,  in  man- 
ner aforesaid,  and  the  remaining  half  to  be  paid 
only  upon  the  amendment  of  the  national  Constitu- 
tion recently  proposed  by  Congress  becoming  valid 
law,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  next,  by  the 
action  thereon  of  the  requisite  number  of  States." 

The  adoption  of  such  resolution  is  sought  with  a 
view  to  embody  it,  with  other  propositions,  in  a 
proclamation  looking  to  peace  and  reunion. 

Whereas,  a  joint  resolution  has  been  adopted  by 
Congress,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit  : 

Now  therefore  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  do  proclaim,  declare,  and  make 
known,  that  on  the  conditions  therein  stated,  the 
power  conferred  on  the  Executive  in  and  by  said 
joint  resolution  will  be  fully  exercised  ;  that  war 
will  cease  and  armies  be  reduced  to  a  basis  of  peace  ; 
that  all  political  offenses  will  be  pardoned  ;  that  all 
property,  except  slaves,  liable  to  confiscation  or  for- 
feiture, will  be  released  therefrom,  except  in  cases 
of  intervening  interests  of  third  parties;  and  that 
liberality  will  be  recommended  to  Congress  upon 
all  points  not  lying  within  Executive  control.2 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  this  was 
going  to  the  verge  of  magnanimity  towards  a 
foe  already  in  the  throes  and  helplessness  of 
overwhelming  defeat — a  foe  that  had  rebelled 
without  adequate  cause  and  maintained  the 
contest  without  reasonable  hope.  But  Mr. 
Lincoln  remembered  that  the  rebels,  notwith- 


ruary  5,  1865,  he  called  his  Cabinet  together  standing  all  their  offenses  and  errors,  were 
and  read  to  them  the  following  draft  of  a  yet  American  citizens,  members  of  the  same 
message    and    proclamation,    which    he    had  2  Unpublished  MS. 

1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886.     All  rights  reserved. 
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nation,  brothers  of  the  same  blood.    He  re 

membered,  too,  that  the  object  of  the  war, 
equally  with  peace  and  freedom,  was  the 
maintenance  of  one  government  and  the  ] per- 
petuation of  one  Union.  Not  only  must  hos- 
tilities cease,  but  dissension,  suspicion,  and 
estrangement  be  eradicated.  As  it  had  been 
in  the  past,  so  it  must  again  become  in  the 
future  —  not  merely  a  nation  with  the  same 
Constitution  and  laws,  but  a  people  united 
in  feeling,  in  hope,  in  aspiration.  In  his  judg- 
ment, the  liberality  that  would  work  recon- 
ciliation would  be  well  employed.  Whether 
their  complaints  for  the  past  were  well  or  ill 
founded,  he  would  remove  even  the  tempta- 
tion to  complain  in  the  future.  He  would  give 
them  peace,  reunion,  political  pardon,  re- 
mission of  confiscation  wherever  it  was  in  his 
power,  and  securing  unquestioned  and  uni- 
versal freedom  through  the  constitutional 
amendment,  he  would  at  the  same  time  com- 
pensate their  loss  of  slavery  by  a  direct  money 
equivalent. 

It  turned  out  that  he  was  more  humane 
than  his  constitutional  advisers.  The  indorse- 
ment of  his  own  handwriting  on  the  manu- 
script draft  of  his  proposed  message  records 
the  result  of  his  appeal  and  suggestion : 

"  February  5,  1865.  To-day  these  papers, 
which  explain  themselves,  were  drawn  up  and 
submitted  to  the  Cabinet  and  unanimously  dis- 
approved by  them. — A.  Lincoln."  * 

It  would  appear  that  there  was  but  little 
discussion  of  the  proposition.  The  President's 
evident  earnestness  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
unanimous  dissent  of  the  Cabinet  on  the 
other,  probably  created  an  awkward  situation 
which  could  be  best  relieved  by  silence  on 
each  hand.  The  diary  of  Secretary  Welles 
gives  only  a  brief  mention  of  the  important 
incident,  but  it  reflects  the  feeling  which  per- 
vaded the  Cabinet  chamber : 

Monday,  February  6,  1865. 
There  was  a  Cabinet  meeting  last  evening.  The 
President  had  matured  a  scheme  which  he  hoped 
would  be  successful  in  promoting  peace.  It  was  a 
proposition  for  paying  the  expense  of  the  war  tor 
two  hundred  days,  or  four  hundred  millions  to  the 
rebel  States,  to  be  for  the  extinguishment  of  slavery 
or  for  such  purpose  as  the  States  were  disposed.  This, 
in  few  words,  was  the  scheme.  It  did  not  meet  with 
favor,  but  was  dropped.  The  earnest  desire  of  the 
President  to  conciliate  and  effect  peace  was  manifest, 
but  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  so  overdoing  as 
to  cause  a  distrust  or  adverse  feeling.  In  the  pres- 
ent temper  of  Congress  the  proposed  measure,  if  a 
wise  one,  could  not  be  carried  through  successfully  ; 
I  do  not  think  the  scheme  could  accomplish  any 
good  results.    The  rebels  would  misconstrue  it  if  the 

1  Unpublished  MS.  2  Unpublished  MS. 

3  "New  York  Tribune,"  Sept.  13,  1885. 

4  "Globe,"  Feb.  8,  1865,  p.  665. 
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offerwere  made.  If  attempted  and  lefcatedh  a 
do  harm  .2 

'l  he  statement  oi 
many  yeai  1  afterwards  from 
cords  111'.-  deep  feeling  with  which  the  I 
received  the  non-<  oncurresu 
( Council : 

The   members  of  the  Cabinet   were  all  opp 

He  seemed   somewhat  sin; 
"  How  long  will  the  war  I 

but  he  soon  said  :  "A  him  We  are  spend- 

ing now  in  carrying  on  the  war  three  millions  | 
which  will  amount  to  all  thismon  y.  besides  all  the 
lives."   With  a  deep  sigh  he  a,i  re  all 

opposed  to  me,  and  I  will  not  send  t; 

The  entry  made  by  Secretary  Welles  in  his 

diary  on  the  morning  after  the  <  al-inet  mor- 
as to  the  amount  and  time,  is  undoubtedly  the 
correct    one,  coinciding   as    it   doea   with   the 
President's  manuscript    But  the  ncy 

in  the  figures  of  the  two  witnef  ittle 

moment.   Both  accounts  show  us  that  the  pro- 
posal was  not  based  on  sentiment  alone,  hut 
upon  a  practical  arithmetic  al  <  alculation.    An 
expenditure  of  three  or  four  hundred  mi 
was  inevitable ;  but  his  -plan  would  save  many 
precious  lives,  would  shield  homes  and  he. 
from  further  sorrow  and  desolation,  would 
solve  sectional  hatred,  and  plant  fraternal  good- 
will. Though  overborne  in  opinion,  clearly  he 
was  not  convinced.  With  the  words,  "  You  are 
all  opposed  to  me,"  sadly  uttered,  Mr.  Lincoln 
folded  up  the  paper  and  ceased  the  further 
discussion  of  what  was  doubtless  the  ]  : 
then  nearest  his  heart.   We  may  sum 
ever,  that,  as  he  wrote  upon  it  the  indorsement 
we  have  quoted  and  laid  it  away,  he  looked 
forward  to  a  not  distant  day  when,  in  the 
term  of  the  Presidency  to  which  he  was  al- 
ready elected,  the  Cabinet,  with  new  and  □ 
liberal  views,  would  respond  more  char:: 
to  his  own  generous  impuls 

Few  Cabinet    secrets  were  better  kepi  than 
this  proposal  of  the  Pn 
sion.    Since  the  subject  was  indefinitely  | 
poned,  it  was,  of  course,  desirable  that  it  sh< 
not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  \  ublic    S 
lence  was  rendered  easier  by  the  fact  that  pop- 
ular attention  in  the  North  busied  itself  with 
rumors  concerning  the  Hampton  R 
ference.    To  satisfy  this  curiositj  ation 

of  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  on 
February  S,  requested  the  President  to  com- 
municate such  information  res]  t  as  he 
might  deem  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest.4  With  this  request  Mr.  Lincoln  1 
plied  on  the  10th.  by  a  message  in  which  all  the 
correspondence  was  printed,  followed  ' 
report  touching  the  points  of  conferee 

On  the  morning  of  the  -,d  [wrote   Mr.  Lincoln] 
the  three  gentlemen.  Messrs.  Stephens.  Hunte  . 
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Campbell,  came  aboard  of  our  steamer,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  of 
several  hours'  duration.  No  question  of  preliminaries 
to  the  meeting  was  then  and  there  made  or  men- 
tioned. No  other  person  was  present ;  no  papers 
were  exchanged  or  produced  ;  and  it  was,  in  advance, 
agreed  that  the  conversation  was  to  be  informal  and 
verbal  merely.  On  our  part,  the  whole  substance  of 
the  instructions  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  herein- 
before recited,  was  stated  and  insisted  upon,  and 
nothing  was  said  inconsistent  therewith  ;  while,  by 
the  other  party,  it  was  not  said  that  in  any  event 
or  on  any  condition  they  ever  would  consent  to  re- 
union ;  and  yet  they  equally  omitted  to  declare  that 
they  never  would  so  consent.  They  seemed  to 
desire  a  postponement  of  that  question,  and  the 
adoption  of  some  other  course  first,  which,  as  some 
of  them  seem  to  argue,  might  or  might  not  lead  to 
reunion  ;  but  which  course,  we  thought,  would 
amount  to  an  indefinite  postponement.  The  con- 
ference ended  without  result.1 

A  short  discussion  occurred  in  the  House  on 
the  motion  to  print  this  message,  but  it  did  not 
rise  above  the  ordinary  level  of  a  party  wran- 
gle. The  few  Democrats  who  took  part  in  it 
complained  of  the  President  for  refusing  an 
armistice,  while  the  Republicans  retorted  with 
Jefferson  Davis's  condition  about  the  "  two 
countries  "  and  the  more  recent  declarations 
of  his  Richmond  harangue,  announcing  his 
readiness  to  perish  for  independence.  On  the 
whole,  both  Congress  and  the  country  were 
gratified  that  the  incident  had  called  out  Mr. 
Lincoln's  renewed  declaration  of  an  unaltera- 
ble resolve  to  maintain  the  Union.  Patriotic 
hope  was  quickened  and  public  confidence 
strengthened  by  noting  once  more  his  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  steadfastness  of  faith.  No 
act  of  his  could  have  formed  a  more  fitting  pre- 
lude to  his  second  inauguration,  which  was 
now  rapidly  approaching,  and  the  preliminary 
steps  of  which  were  at  this  time  being  con- 
summated. 

A  new  phase  of  the  reconstruction  question 
was  developed  in  the  usual  congressional  rou- 
tine of  counting  the  electoral  votes  of  the  late 
presidential  election.  Former  chapters  have 
set  forth  the  President's  general  views  on 
reconstruction,  and  shown  that  though  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment differed  as  to  the  theory  and  policy 
of  restoring  insurrectionary  States  to  their  nor- 
mal federal  functions,  such  difference  had  not 
reached  the  point  of  troublesome  or  dangerous 
antagonism.  Over  the  new  question  also  dis- 
sension and  conflict  were  happily  avoided.  By 
instruction  to  his  military  commanders  and  in 
private  letters  to  prominent  citizens  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  strongly  advised  and  actively  promoted 
the  formation  of  loyal  State  governments  in 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  and  had 
maintained  the  restored  government  of  Vir- 
ginia after  the  division  of  that  State  and  the 


admission  of  West  Virginia  into  the  Union, 
and  had  officially  given  them  the  recognition 
of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Legislative  Department,  however, 
had  latterly  withheld  its  recognition,  and  re- 
fused them  representation  in  Congress.  The 
query  now  arose  whether  the  popular  and  elec- 
toral votes  of  some  of  those  States  for  President 
should  be  allowed  and  counted. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  House,  which 
on  January  30  passed  a  joint  resolution  naming 
the  insurrectionary  States,  declaring  them  to 
have  been  "in  armed  rebellion"  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1864,  and  not  entitled  to  represen- 
tation in  the  electoral  college.  A  searching 
debate  on  this  resolution  arose  in  the  Senate, 
which  called  out  the  best  legal  talent  of  that 
body.  It  could  not  very  consistently  be  affirmed 
that  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  held 
by  Federal  troops  and  controlled  by  Federal 
commanders  in  part  at  least,  were  "in  armed 
rebellion"  on  election  day,  under  whatever 
constitutional  theory  of  reconstruction.  The 
phraseology  was  finally  amended  to  read  that 
the  rebel  States  "were  in  such  condition  on 
the  8th  day  of  November,  1864,  that  no  valid 
election  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  thereof,  was  held 
therein  on  said  day,"  and  in  this  form  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed  by  both  houses.  Joint 
resolutions  of  Congress  have  all  the  force  and 
effect  of  laws,  and  custom  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  approve  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  regular  acts.  His  signature  in  this  case 
might  therefore  be  alleged  to  imply  that  he 
consented  to  or  adopted  a  theory  of  recon- 
struction at  variance  with  his  former  recom- 
mendation and  action.  To  avoid  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  misconstruction,  Mr.  Lincoln  sent 
Congress  a  short  message,  in  which  he  said : 

The  joint  resolution,  entitled  "  Joint  resolution 
declaring  certain  States  not  entitled  to  representation 
in  the  electoral  college,"  has  been  signed  by  the 
Executive,  in  deference  to  the  view  of  Congress 
implied  in  its  passage  and  presentation  to  him. 
In  his  own  view,  however,  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress, convened  under  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
Constitution,  have  complete  power  to  exclude  from 
counting  all  electoral  votes  deemed  by  them  to  be 
illegal ;  and  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Executive 
to  defeat  or  obstruct  that  power  by  a  veto,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  his  action  were  at  all  essential  in  the 
matter.  He  disclaims  all  right  of  the  Executive  to 
interfere  in  any  way  in  the  matter  of  canvassing  or 
counting  electoral  votes  ;  and  he  also  disclaims  that, 
by  signing  said  resolution,  he  has  expressed  any 
opinion  on  the  recitals  of  the  preamble,  or  any 
judgment  of  his  own  upon  the  subject  of  the  reso- 
lution.2 

1  "  House  Journal,"  Feb.  10,  1865,  p.  237. 

2  Lincoln,  Message,  Feb.  8,  1865.  "House  Jour- 
nal," p.  213. 
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In  anticipation  of  possible  debate  and  con 
tention  on  the  subject  of  counting  the  electoral 
votes  of  reconstructed  States,  Congress  had,  on 
February  6,  adopted  what  afterwards  became 
famous  as  the  Twenty-sccom  I  Joint  Rule,  which 
directed  in  substance  that  all  such  questions 
should  be  decided,  not  by  the  joint  convention 
of  the  two  houses,  but  by  each  house  for  it- 
self without  debate,  the  two  houses  having 
temporarily  separated  for  that  purpose ;  and  re- 
quiring the  concurrence  of  both  for  any  affirm- 
ative action,  or  to  count  a  vote  objected  to. 
When  the  two  houses  met  in  joint  convention 
on  the  eighth  day  of  February,  mention  was 
made  by  the  Vice-President,  presiding,  that 
"  The  Chair  has  in  his  possession  returns  from 
the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee ;  but  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land,  the  Chair 
holds  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  present  them  to 
the  convention." 1  No  member  insisted  on  hav- 
ing these  returns  opened,  since  they  could  not 
possibly  change  the  result.  Only  the  returns 
therefore  from  the  loyal  States,  including  West 
Virginia,  were  counted,  showing  two  hundred 
and  twelve  electoral  votes  for  Lincoln,  and 
twenty-one  for  McClellan.  The  Vice-President 
thereupon  announced  "  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
of  Illinois,  having  received  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  is  duly  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years, 
commencing    on   the   fourth   day   of   March, 

l865."  ^ 

The  usual  committee  was  appointed  to  wait 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln  and  notify  him  of  his  second 
election;  and  in  response  to  their  announce- 
ment, he  read  the  following  brief  address : 

With  deep  gratitude  to  my  countrymen  for  this 
mark  of  their  confidence  ;  with  a  distrust  of  my 
own  ability  to  perform  the  duty  required,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  and  now  rendered 
doubly  difficult  by  existing  national  perils;  yet 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  strength  of  our  free  Gov- 
ernment and  the  eventual  loyalty  of  the  people  to 
the  just  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and, 
above  all,  with  an  unshaken  faith  in  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  Nations,  I  accept  this  trust.  Be  pleased  to 
signify  this  to  the  respective  houses  of  Congress.3 

In  the  informal  friendly  conversation  which 
followed,  the  President  said  to  the  committee, 
in  substance : 

Having  served  four  years  in  the  depths  of  a  great 
and  yet  unended  national  peril,  1  can  view  this  call 
to  a  second  term  in  nowise  more  flatteringly  to  my- 
self than  as  an  expression  of  the  public  judgment 
that  I  may  better  finish  a  difficult  work  in  which  I 
have  labored  from  the  first  than  could  any  one  less 
severely  schooled  to  the  task.4 

1  "Globe,"  Feb.  8,  1865,  p.  668. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  669. 

3  Unpublished  MS.  The  reply  reported  by  the 
notification  committee  is  incorrect,  having  apparently 


'Mm:  formal  m  dn  for 

his  second  presidential  1 
appointed  time,  Wan  h  . 
variation   in   the    imple  b  il   is 
eantry  with  whi<  h  tin,  ofru  . 
ebrated.    The  prin<  ip. 
upon  by  tip:  n<  v.  1 
tin:  hitherto  enslaved  r.  <  •■  had,  t<,r 
time,  in  this  public  and  polii 
association  1  ofnegro  1  I  aed  in  th< 

cession,and  a  battalion  1 
part  <>f  the  military  1  <  ort     I 
sufficiently  favorable  to  allow  ti 

to  take  place  on  the  eastern  | 

vast  throng  of  spectators.   Imaginative  befa 

ers,  who  were  prone  todraw  augury  and  I 
fort  from  symbols,  could  r< 

bronze  statue  of  Freedom  nom  I  the 

dome  of  the  Capitol,  and  that  :ian- 

ship  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  the    ! 
teenth  Amendment   virtually   blotted 
from  the  Constitution.   The  centra]  ;•.<  t  of  the 
occasion  was   President   Lincoh  d  in- 

augural address,  which  enriched  the  political 
literature  of  the  Union  with  another  m 
piece,  and  which  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full. 
He  said  : 

Fellow-Countrymen  :  At  this  second  appearing  to 
take  the  oath  of  the  presidential  office,  there  is  less 
occasion  for  an  extended  address  than  there  v. 
the  first.  Then,  a  statement,  somewhat  in  detail,  of 
a  course  to  be  pursued,  seemed  fitting  and  proper. 
Now,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  during  which 
public  declarations  have  been  constantly  called  forth 
on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  o 
which  still  absorbs  the  attention  and  >  the 

energies  of  the  nation,  little  that  is  new  could  be 
presented.  The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which 
all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as  well  known  to  the 
public  as  to  myself;  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  ! 
factory  and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope  for 
the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  :.  ...red. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  j 
ago,  all   thoughts  were    anxiously 
impending  civil  war.      All  dreaded  it  —  all  s« 
to  avert  it.    While  the  inaugural  address  was  being 
delivered  from  this  place ,  devoted  altogethei  tfl 
ing  the  Union  without  war.  ins 
in  the  city  seeking    to  destroy   it  — 

seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  «.: 
by  negotiation.     Both  parties  1  :   but 

one  of  them  would  make  war  rather  than  let  the  na- 
tion  survive  ;  and  the  other  wo 
than  let  it  perish.    And  the  war  cat 

One-eighth  oi  the  whole  population  WC 
slaves,   not  distributed    generally  over    the  I 
but    localized   in   the    southern    part  of  it. 
slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and   powerful  inU 
All  knew  that  this  intere>t  was.  somehow,  tlM  I 
of  the  war.     To  strengthen,  pc 

been  written  out  from  memory.  Q  ab- 

stract of  the  formal  paper  which  the  President  read 
with  the  informal  conversation  that  succeeded. 
i  "Globe,*'  March  1.  1S05.  pp.  1230  and  M 
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this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the  insur- 
gents would  rend  the  Union,  even  by  war;  while 
the  Government  claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than 
to  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of  it.  Neither 
party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the 
duration  which  it  has  already  attained.  Neither 
anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease 
with,  or  even  before,  the  conflict  itself  should  cease. 
Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less 
fundamental  and  astounding.  Both  read  the  same 
Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God  ;  and  each  invokes 
his  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance 
in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other 
men's  faces;  but  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not 
judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered 
—  that  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully.  The 
Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  "Woe  unto  the 
world  because  of  offenses!  for  it  must  needs  be  that 
offenses  come  ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the 
offense  cometh."  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American 
slavery  is  one  of  those  offenses  which,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having 
continued  through  his  appointed  time,  he  now 
wills  to  remove,  and  that  he  gives  to  both  North 
and  South  this  terrible  war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those 
by  whom  the  offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein 
any  departure  from  those  divine  attributes  which 
the  believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  him  ? 
Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do  we  pray  —  that 
this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away. 
Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth 
piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  untilevery  drop 
of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand 
years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  "  The  judgments 
of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 

With  malice  towards  none;  with  charityfor  all; 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow,  and  his  orphan  —  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations.1 

The  address  being  concluded,  Chief-Justice 
Chase  administered  the  oath  of  office ;  and 
listeners  who  heard  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the 
second  time  repeat,  "  I  do  solemnly  swear  that 
I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  went  from 
the  impressive  scene  to  their  several  homes  with 
thankfulness  and  with  confidence  that  the  des- 
tiny of  the  country  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen 

1  "Globe,"  March  4,  1865,  pp.  1424,  1425. 

2  Weed,  "  Memoirs/'  Vol.  II.,  p.  449. 

3  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  in  a  letter,  2d 
April,  1865,  to  Mr.  Auguste  Cochin,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  Lincoln's  second  inaugural,  said  : 

"J:ai  lu  ce  document  avec  la  plus  religieuse  emo- 
tion, avec  l'admiration  la  plus  sympathique.  .  .  .  M. 
Lincoln  exprime,  avec  une  solennelle  et  touchante 
gravite,  les  sentiments  qui,  j'en  suis  sur,  envahissent 
les  ames  d'elite,  au  Nord  comme  au  Sud.    Quel  beau 


were  in  safe  keeping.  "  The  fiery  trial "  through 
which  he  had  hitherto  walked  showed  him  pos- 
sessed of  the  capacity,  the  courage,  and  the  will 
to  keep  the  promise  of  his  oath. 

Among  the  many  criticisms  passed  by 
writers  and  thinkers  upon  the  language  of  the 
second  inaugural,  none  will  so  interest  the 
reader  as  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  written 
about  ten  days  after  its  delivery,  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  a  friend  : 

Dear  Mr.  Weed  :  Every  one  likes  a  compliment. 
Thank  you  for  yours  on  my  little  notification  speech 
and  on  the  recent  inaugural  address.  I  expect  the 
latter  to  wear  as  well  as,  perhaps  better  than,  any- 
thing I  have  produced  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  not  im- 
mediately popular.  Men  are  not  flattered  by  being 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  difference  of  purpose 
between  the  Almighty  and  them.  To  deny  it,  how- 
ever, in  this  case,  is  to  deny  that  there  is  a  God 
governing  the  world.  It  is  a  truth  which  I  thought 
needed  to  be  told,  and,  as  whatever  of  humiliation 
there  is  in  it  falls  most  directly  on  myself,  I  thought 
others  might  afford  for  me  to  tell  it.2 

A  careful  student  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character 
will  also  find  this  inaugural  address  instinct 
with  another  meaning,  which,  very  naturally, 
the  President's  own  comment  did  not  touch. 
The  eternal  law  of  compensation,  which  it 
declares  and  applies  to  the  sin  and  fall  of  Amer- 
ican slavery,  in  a  diction  rivaling  the  fire  and 
the  dignity  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophecies,3 
may,  without  violent  inference,  be  interpreted 
to  foreshadow  an  intention  to  renew  at  a  fitting 
moment  the  brotherly  good-will  gift  to  the 
South  which  has  been  treated  of  in  the  first 
part  of  this  chapter.  Such  an  inference  finds 
strong  corroboration  in  the  phrases  which 
closed  the  last  public  address  he  ever  made. 
On  Tuesday  evening,  April  n,  a  considera- 
ble assemblage  of  citizens  of  Washington  gath- 
ered at  the  Executive  Mansion  to  celebrate 
the  victory  of  Grant  over  Lee.  The  rather 
long  and  careful  speech  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  on  that  occasion  was,  however,  less  about 
the  past  than  the  future.  It  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  reconstruction,  as  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Louisiana,  showing  also  how  that  issue  was 
related  to  the  questions  of  emancipation,  the 
condition  of  the  freedmen,  the  welfare  of  the 
South,  and  the  ratification  of  the  constitutional 
amendment.  "  So  new  and  unprecedented  is 
the  whole  case,"  he  concluded,  "  that  no  ex- 
jour  lorsque  l'union  des  ames  se  fera  la,  dans  la  vraie 
et  parfaite  lumiere  de  l'Evangile.  Mais  quel  beau  jour 
deja  lorsque  le  chef  deux  fois  edu  d'un  grand  peuple 
tient  un  langage  chretien,  trop  absent,  dans  notre 
Europe,  du  langage  officiel  des  grandes  affaires, 
annonce  la  fin  de  l'esclavage,  et  prepare  les  embrasse- 
ments  de  la  justice  et  de  la  misericorde  dont  l'Ecri- 
ture  Sainte  a  parle.  Je  vous  remercie  de  m'avoir 
fait  lire  cette  belle  page  de  l'histoire  des  grands 
hommes."  .    .    . 
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elusive  and  inflexible  plan  can  safely  be  pre 
scribed  as    to   details  and    collaterals.    Such 

exclusive  and  inflexible  plan  would  surely  be- 
come a  new  entanglement.  Important  princi- 
ples may  and  must  be  inflexible.  Jn  the  pres 
ent  situation,  as  the  phrase  goes,  it  may  be  my 
duty  to  make  some  new  announcement  to  the 
people  of  the  South.  I  am  considering,  and 
shall  not  fail  to  act  when  satisfied  that  action 
will  be  proper."1  Can  any  one  doubt  that  this 
"  new  announcement  "  which  was  taking  shape 
in  his  mind  would  again  have  embraced  and 
combined  justice  to  the  blacks  and  generosity 
to  the  whites  of  the  South,  with  union  and 
liberty  for  the  whole  country  ?  It  will  remain 
a  perpetual  sorrow  to  the  nation,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  South,  that  the  lingering  madness 
of  rebellion  tragically  thwarted  the  possibility 
of  such  a  consummation. 
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From  the  hour  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  reelection 
the  Confederate  cause  was  doomed.  The 
cheering  of  the  troops  which  greeted  the  news 
from  the  North  was  heard  within  the  lines  at 
Richmond  and  at  Petersburg,  and  although 
the  leaders  maintained  to  the  end  their  attitude 
of  defiance,  the  impression  rapidly  gained 
ground  among  the  people  that  the  end  was  not 
far  off.  The  stimulus  of  hope  being  gone,  they 
began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  increasing  want. 
Their  currency  had  become  almost  worthless. 
In  October  a  dollar  in  gold  was  worth  thirty- 
five  dollars  in  Confederate  money ;  a  month 
later  it  brought  fifty  dollars ;  with  the  opening 
of  the  new  year  the  price  rose  to  sixty  dollars, 
and  soon  after  to  seventy ;  and  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Confederate  treasury,  which  would 
occasionally  rush  into  the  market  and  beat 
down  the  price  of  gold  ten  or  twenty  per  cent, 
in  a  day,  the  currency  gradually  depreciated 
until  a  hundred  for  one  was  offered  and  not 
taken.  As  a  result  of  this  vanishing  value  of 
their  money  a  portentous  rise  took  place  in  the 
prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  hard 
for  a  people  to  recognize  that  their  money  is 
good  for  nothing;  to  do  this  is  to  confess  that 
their  Government  has  failed  :  it  was  natural, 
therefore,  for  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Rich- 
mond to  think  that  monstrous  prices  were  be- 
ing extorted  for  food,  clothing,  and  fuel,  when, 
in  fact,  they  were  paying  no  more  than  was 
reasonable.  The  journals  and  diaries  of  the 
time  are  filled  with  bitter  execrations  against 
the  extortioners  and  forestalled ;  but  when  we 
translate  their  prices  into  the  gold  standard,  we 
wonder  how  the  grocers  and  clothiers  lived. 

1  Raymond,  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  p.  687. 

2  Jones,  Vol.  II.,  p.  361. 

3  "Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  3S4. 
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was  enough  to  strike  a  ho 
but  ten  dollars  a  not  a  I  at  of 

clothes  co  its  from  one  tho  i    ad  hun- 

dred dollars ;  but  if  you  divide  th: 
seventy-five,  there  is  very  little  ;  i 
the  tailor.    High  prk  e  ,  hoi 

in  dry  leaves,  are  a  hard  hip  w\ 

are  not  plentiful  ;   and  then 

of  Confederate  money,  in  the  South.     I 

mond,  which   lived   Upon  the  v.    : .  |  arth 

was  especially  evident.    'J  h< 

partments  received  say  four  thousand  doll 

year,  hardly  enough  fol 
Skilled    mechanics    fared     somewhat    b 
They  could  earn,  so  long  Kept  out 

of  the  army,  something  like  -ix  thou 
lars  a  year.   Statesmanship  v 
gressman's  pay  was  five  thousand  five  hun 
dollars;  but  most  of  the  eivil   1  :  the 

Government   managed   to   get   their   suj  ; 
at  cost  prices  from  the  military  stores.    If 
illegal;  but  they  could  not  have  lived  other- 
wise, and  they  doubtless  considered  their 
necessary  to  their  country. 

The  depreciation  of  the  Confederate  cur- 
rency was  an  unmistakable  symptom  of  a 
of  confidence  in  the  course  of  affairs,  since  it 
did  not  arise  from  inflation.    On  the  contrary. 
Mr.  Trenholm,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea 
did  all  he  could  to  check  this  dangerou- 
dency,  going  so  far  as  to  incur  the  reproaches 
of  many  who  imagined  his  action  enhanced 
prices.   All  dealers  instinctively  felt  the  m 
was  worthless,  and  their  only  object  1 
it  out  of  their  hands  as  soon  as  possible,  at  what- 
ever prices,  in  exchange  for  objects  of  real  value. 
One  Confederate  diarist-  records  with  mo- 
tion that  he  saw  a  Jew  buy  at  auction  an  ol 
of  table-spoons  for  rive  hundred  ami  seventy- 
five  dollars,  and  makes  this  a  cause  01  com- 
plaint against  the  Government,  which  permits 
men  to  acquire  in  this  way  the  means  oi  run- 
ning away.    Anybody  who  was  able  to  '.. 
the   country  became   the  object  of  the 
and  hatred   of  those  who  remained   behind. 
They  began  to  treat  their  own  financial  s\  s 
with  contempt.    When  the  officer  in  char... 
the  Treasury  Note  Bureau  at  Columbia,  ala: 
at  the  approach  of  Sherman,  asked  where  he 
was  to  go,  he  could  get  no  attention  to  his  in- 
quiries :  one  high  functionary  advising  that  he 
go  to  the  devil.8 

At  everv  advance  ot  General  lines 

a  new  disturbance  and  alarm  was  manifested  in 
Richmond,  the  first  proof  of  which  was  a/ 
a  fresh  rigor  in  the  enforcement,  not  only  l  I 
isting  conscription  laws,  but  of  the  . 
orders  of  the  frightened  authorities.    After  the 
capture  ot  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  north   - 
of  the  fames,  squads  oi  guards  were  sent  into 
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the  streets  with  directions  to  arrest  every  able- 
bodied  man  they  met.  They  paid  no  regard  to 
passes  or  to  certificates  of  exemption  or  detail, 
but  hurried  the  unhappy  civilians  off  to  the 

field,  or  herded  them,  pending  their  assign- 
ment to  companies,  within  the  railings  of  the 
public  square.  Two  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
Reagan  and  George  Davis,  were  thus  arrested 
on  the  streets  by  the  zealous  guards  in  spite 
ot  their  protestations,  though  they  were,  of 
course,  soon  recognized  and  released.  The 
pavements  were  swept  of  every  class  of  loiter- 
ers :  the  clerks  in  the  departments  with  their 
exemptions  in  their  pockets  were  carried  off, 
whether  able  to  do  duty  or  not.  It  is  said  by 
one  Confederate  writer *  that  the  medical  boards 
were  ordered  to  exempt  no  one  who  seemed 
capable  of  bearing  arms  for  ten  days,  and  he 
mentions  an  instance  where  a  man  died,  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  his  service,  of  consump- 
tion. Human  nature  will  not  endure  such 
a  strain  as  this:  a  week  after  this  sweeping 
of  Richmond  for  recruits,  General  Gardner 
reported  that  more  than  half  the  men  thus 
dragged  to  the  trenches  had  deserted.  Of  those 
who  remained,  the  members  of  influential  fami- 
lies came,  one  by  one,  back  to  the  town  on 
various  pretexts,  increasing  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  among  those  too  poor  or  too  obscure 
to  rescue  their  sons  and  brothers. 

Desertion  grew  too  common  to  punish.  Al- 
most every  man  in  the  Confederacy  was,  by 
statute  or  decree,  liable  to  military  service,  and 
yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  were  not 
in  the  army.  If  men  were  to  be  shot  for  de- 
serting, it  would  have  been  a  question  whether 
there  were  soldiers  enough  to  shoot  them.  Mr. 
Davis  acted  prudently  in  remitting  the  death 
sentences  laid  before  him,  although  this  occa- 
sioned great  dissatisfaction  in  the  army.  Near 
the  end  of  the  year  1864  Longstreet  reported 
one  hundred  men  of  Pickett's  division  as  in 
the  guard-house  for  desertion,  attributing  the 
blame  for  it  to  the  numerous  reprieves  which 
had  been  granted,  no  one  having  been  exe- 
cuted for  two  months.  General  Lee  sent  this 
report  to  Richmond  with  his  approval,  which 
gave  great  offense  to  the  Confederate  Presi- 
dent. He  returned  the  paper,  with  an  indorse- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  remission  ofsentences 
was  not  a  proper  subject  for  the  criticism  of  a 
military  commander.2 

As  disaster  increased,  as  each  day  brought 
its  catastrophe,  the  Confederate  Government 
steadily  lost  ground  in  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  Southern  people.  It  is  character- 
istic of  every  failing  revolt  that  in  the  hour  of 
ruin  the  participators  turn  upon  one  another 
with  reproaches,  often  as  causeless  and  unjust 

1  Jones,  Vol.  II.,  p.  305. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  343. 


as  those  they  cast  upon  their  legitimate  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Davis  and  his  councilors  now 
underwent  this  natural  retribution.  They  were 
doing  their  best,  but  they  no  longer  got  any 
credit  for  it.  From  every  part  of  the  Confed- 
eracy came  complaints  for  what  was  done,  de- 
mands for  what  it  was  impossible  to  do.  Some 
of  the  States  were  in  a  condition  near  to  coun- 
ter-revolution. Governor  Brown  of  Georgia 
made  no  pretense  of  concealing  his  contumacy. 
The  march  of  Sherman  across  his  State  seemed 
to  have  emancipated  him  from  any  obligations 
to  the  Confederacy.  His  letters  to  Richmond 
from  that  moment  lost  all  color  of  allegiance. 
The  feeling  in  North  Carolina  was  little  better. 
A  slow  paralysis  was  benumbing  the  limbs  of 
the  insurrection,  and  even  at  the  heart  its  vi- 
tality was  plainly  declining.  The  Confederate 
Congress,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  mere 
register  of  the  President's  will,  now  turned  upon 
him  and  gave  him  wormwood  to  drink.  On 
the  19th  of  January  they  passed  a  resolution 
making  Lee  general-in-chief  of  the  army.  This 
Mr.  Davis  might  have  borne  with  patience, 
although  it  was  intended  as  a  notification  to 
him  that  his  meddling  with  military  affairs  must 
come  to  an  end.  But  far  worse  was  the  neces- 
sity put  upon  him,  as  a  sequel  to  this  act, — 
and  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature, —  of  reappointing  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  to  the  command  of  the 
army  which  was  to  resist  Sherman's  victorious 
march  to  the  North.  After  this  he  might  say 
that  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past.  The  Vir- 
ginia delegation  in  Congress  passed  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Government's  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Mr.  Seddon,  considering  his 
honor  impugned,  and  not  unwilling  to  lay  down 
a  thankless  task,  resigned  his  post  of  Secretary 
of  War.  Mr.  Davis  at  first  wished  him  to  re- 
consider his  action,  claiming  that  such  a  dec- 
laration from  congressmen  was  beyond  their 
functions  and  subversive  of  the  President's  con- 
stitutional jurisdiction;  but  Mr.  Seddon  in- 
sisted, and  General  John  C.  Breckinridge  was 
appointed  in  his  place  in  February,  for  the  few 
weeks  that  remained  before  the  final  crash.3 
Warnings  of  serious  demoralization  came  daily 
from  the  army ;  even  that  firm  support  to  the 
revolt  seemed  crumbling.  Disaffection  was  so 
rife  in  official  circles  in  Richmond  that  it  was 
not  thought  politic  to  call  public  attention  to 
it  by  repression.  A  detective  reported  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  as  uttering  treasonable  lan- 
guage, and  for  his  pains  was  told  at  the  War 
Department  that  matters  of  that  sort  were  none 
of  his  business.4 

It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  thing  to  note 
how  the  act  of  emancipation  had  by  this  time 


3  Pollard,  p.  441. 

4  "  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary, 


Vol.  II.,  p.  390. 
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virtually  enforced  itself  in  Richmond.  The 
value  of  slave  property  was  gone.  Jt  is  true 
that  a  slave  was  still  occasionally  sold,  at  a 
price  less  than  one-tenth  of  what  he  would 
have  brought  before  the  war.  J3ut  servants 
could  be  hired  of  their  nominal  owners  at  a 
barley-corn  rate  ;  six  dollars  in  gold  would  pay 
the  hire  of  a  good  cook  for  a  year — merely 
enough  to  keep  up  the  show  of  vassalage.  In 
effect  anyone  could  hire  a  negro  for  his  keep- 
ing, which  was  all  that  anybody  in  Richmond 
got  for  his  work.  Even  Mr.  Davis  had  at  last 
become  docile  to  the  stern  teachings  of  events. 
In  his  message  of  November  he  had  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  40,000  slaves  in 
the  army, —  not  as  soldiers  it  is  true,  save  in  the 
last  extremity, —  with  emancipation  to  come 
later. 

Lee  assumed  command  of  all  the  Confed- 
erate forces  on  the  ninth  day  of  February.  His 
situation  was  one  of  unprecedented  gloom. 
The  day  before,  he  had  reported  to  Richmond 
that  his  troops,  who  had  been  in  line  of  battle 
for  two  days  at  Hatcher's  Run,  exposed  to  the 
bitter  winter  weather,  had  been  without  meat 
for  three  days.  "  If  some  change  is  not  made," 
he  said,  "  and  the  commissary  department 
organized,  I  apprehend  dire  results ;  .  .  . 
you  must  not  be  surprised  if  calamity  befalls 
us."  Mr.  Davis  indorsed  this  discouraging 
dispatch  with  words  of  anger  and  command 
easy  to  write  :  "  This  is  too  sad  to  be  patiently 
considered ;  .  .  .  criminal  neglect  or  gross 
incapacity.  .  .  .  Let  supplies  be  had  by  pur- 
chase or  borrowing."  A  prodigious  effort  was 
made,  and  the  danger  of  starvation  for  the 
moment  averted,  but  no  permanent  improve- 
ment resulted  in  the  situation  of  affairs.  The 
armies  of  the  Union  were  closing  in  from 
every  point  of  the  compass.  Grant  was  every 
day  pushing  his  formidable  left  wing  nearer 
the  only  roads  by  which  Lee  could  escape; 
Thomas  was  threatening  the  Confederate  com- 
munications from  Tennessee ;  Sheridan  was 
moving  for  the  last  time  up  the  Valley  of  the 
Shenandoah  to  abolish  Early ;  while  from  the 
south  the  redoubtable  columns  of  Sherman  — 
the  men  who  had  taken  Vicksburg,  who  had 
scaled  the  heights  of  Chattanooga,  and  having 
marched  through  Georgia  had  left  Savannah 
loyal  and  Charleston  evacuated  —  were  moving 
noithward  with  the  steady  pace  and  irresisti- 
ble progress  of  a  tragic  fate.  It  was  the  ap- 
proach of  this  portent  which  shook  the  nerves 
of  the  Confederate  leaders  more  than  the  famil- 
iar proximity  of  Grant.  Beauregard,  and  after- 
wards Johnston,  were  ordered  to  "  destroy 
Sherman." 1  Beauregard,  after  his  kind,  showed 
his  Government  its  duty  in  loud  and  valiant 
words.  He  advised  Mr.  Davis  to  send  him  at 
1  Breckinridge  to  Lee,  Feb.  21. 


0111  e  heav)  re<  nfon  ivetheer* 

battle  and  <  ni  \h  him  " ;  u  tl 

all  for<  <:>  again  1  Gi 

and  dictate  a  pesu      —  a  plan  of  lim 

plicity,  which 

perseded  the  brilliant  I.' 

and  thereafter  did  Id  —  v.  hi. 

scraps  and  renin  u  him 

—  to  resist  the  irre  1  rible. 

A  singular  and  signii  1  it  nego- 

tiation ,  w.-i ,  made  at  this  tin. 
He  was  now  so   trong  in  tl 
people  of  the  South,  and  I      1         rnment  at 
Richmond  was  so  rapidly  be 
that  he  could  doubtle  i  have  obi 
lar  support,  and  compelled  ; 
ecutive  to  any  measures  he  1 
the  attainment  of  pea<  e.    From  this  H 
for  him  and  for  others  to  come  to  the  wholi. 
roneous  conclusion  that  General  Grant  held  a 
similar  relation  to  the  Government  ar 
of  the  United  States.    ( General  1 . 
the  pretext  of  a  conversation  1  m  by 

General  Longstreet,  as  having  been  held  \sith 
General  Ord  under  an  ordinary  nice 

for  exchange  of  prisoners.  I 
to  Grant,  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Davis,  saying  he 
had  been  informed  that  General  Ord  had 
that  General   Grant  would  not  decline  an  in- 
terview with  a  view  uto  a  satisfi 
ment  of  the  present  unhappy  difficulties 
means  of  a  military    convention,"    providing 
Lee  had  authority  to  act    He  there!,  re 
posed  to  meet  General  Grant,  "with  the  hope 
that  upon  an  interchange  of  views  it  might  be 
found   practicable  to   submit  the  subjects  of 
controversy  between  the  belligerents  to  a  mili- 
tary convention."    In  such  event  he  said  he 
was  "authorized  to  do  whatever  the  resu 
the  proposed  conference  may  render necess 
or  advisable."    G rant  at  once  telegraj  hed  I 
overtures  to  Washington.   Stanton  re. 
dispatch  at  the  Capitol,  where  the  President 
was,  according  to  his  custom,  pas    ng  t 
night  of  the  session  for  th<  e    of 

signing  bills.   The  Secretary  has  :ele- 

gram  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who   read  it  in  si'. 
He  asked  no  advice  or  suggestion  from 
one  about  him,  but.  taking  a  pen,  wrote  with 
his  usual  slowness  and  precision  a  dispatch  in 
Stanton's  name,  which  he  showed  [     I 
and  then  handed  to  Stanton  to  be  s 
and  sent.    The  language  is  thai 
enced  ruler,  perfectly  sure  of  himself  and  of 
his  duty  : 

The  President  directs  me  to 
you  to  have  no  conference  with  General  Lee 
it  be  for  capitulation  ot"  General  Lee's  army,  or  on 
some  minor  or  purely  military  matters.    H 
me  to  say  that  you  are  not  to  decide,  disc.  - 
fer  upon  any  political  que>tions.    Such  questions  the 
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President  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will  submit 


them    to    no    military  conferences  or  conventions 
Meanwhile  you  are  to  press  to  the  utmost  your  mili- 
tary advantages. 

General  Grant,  on  the  receipt  of  this  instruc- 
tion, wrote,  in  answer  to  General  Lee,  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  accede  to  his  proposition 
—  such  authority  being  vested  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States  alone ;  he  further  explained 
that  General  Ord's  language  must  have  been 
misunderstood.  Grant  reported  to  Washington 
what  he  had  done,  adding  that  he  would  in  no 
case  exceed  his  authority,  or  omit  to  press  all 
advantages  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  This 
closed  the  last  avenue  of  hope  to  the  Confed- 
erate authorities  of  any  compromise  by  which 
the  dread  alternative  of  utter  defeat  or  uncon- 
ditional .surrender  might  be  avoided.1 

Early  in  March,  General  Lee  came  to  Rich- 
mond and  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Davis 
on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  crisis 
which  he  saw  was  imminent.    The  General-in- 
Chief  had  not  taken  his  advancement  seriously. 
He  had  not  sympathized  in  the  slight  which  it 
involved  towards  the  civil  government;  he  had 
positively  refused   to   assume  the  dictatorial 
powers  with  which  the  Richmond  Congress 
had  clearly  intended  to  invest  him;  he  had 
ostentatiously  thanked  "  the  President  alone  " 
for  a  promotion  which  in  reality  came  from  the 
President's  enemies  and  critics.    He  continued 
to  the  end,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  Confederate  States,  to  treat  Mr.  Davis 
as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces.    He 
now  laid  before  him  the  terrible  facts  by  which 
the  army  was  environed:  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg must  be  evacuated  before  many  days ;  a 
new  seat  for  the  Confederate  Government,  a 
new  base  of  defense  for  the  armies,  must  be 
taken  up  farther  south  and  west.    There  is  a 
direct  contradiction  between  Mr.   Davis  and 
the  friends  of  General  Lee  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  former  received  this  communication. 
Mr.   Davis  says2  he  suggested  an  immediate 
withdrawal,  but  that  General  Lee  said  his  horses 
were  too  weak  for  the  roads,  in  their  present 
state,  and  that  he  must  wait  till  the  ground 
became  firmer.    But  General  Long,  who  gives 
General  Lee  as  his  authority,3  says  that  the 
President   overruled    the    general  ;    that   Lee 
wanted  then  to  withdraw  his  forces  and  take  up 
a  line  behind  the  Staunton  River,  from  which 
point  he  might  have  indefinitely  protracted  the 
war.    Plowever  this  may  be,  they  were  both 
agreed  that  sooner  or  later  the  Richmond  lines 

1  Jefferson  Davis  refers  to  this  incident  in  his  mes- 
of  March  13  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  and 
says  :  "  It  thus  appears  that  neither  with  the  Confeder- 
ate authorities,  nor  the  authorities  of  any  State,  nor 
through  the  commanding  generals,will  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  treat  or  make  any  terms  or  agree- 
ment whatever  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities.    There 
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Praise  I  gave  only  to  the  tuneful  Nine, 
And  took  no  heed  of  other  Pens  than  thine. 

But,  much  it  is  that  thus  in  soft  retreat, 

The  cushioned  ambush  of  a  window-seat, 

Reflected  halos  wreathed  about  thy  head 

Of  chromoed  gymnasts,  green, and  blue,  and  red; 

Thy  rus  in  urbe  no  contracted  field, 

But  all  of  Afric's  burning  heart  revealed  ; 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd,  compelled  to  pay, 

Thou  calm  mayst  sit  and  free  the  Show  survey : 

See  the  lithe  leopard  axioms  confound, 

Changing  his  spots  at  every  agile  bound  ; 

The  zebra,  bearing  with  a  martyr's  zeal 

The  stripes  that  only  those  about  him  feel ; 

The  tall  giraffe  a  shapely  neck  display, 

Where  long,  long  woe  might  well  be  wept  away ; 

While  for  communion  if  the  giant  cries, 

Lo  !   the  Fat  WToman  gives  back  size  for  sighs  ! 

Here  under  thine  own  vine  and  fig  tree's  shade, 
And  the  sweet  influence  of  the  Bearded  Maid  ; 
Nature  anigh  —  not  rocks,  nor  streams,  nor  dells, 
But  herds,  heard  often,  and  wild  woodsy  smells 
(But  a  bare  pole's  length  from  the  canvas  where 
The  sleek  seal  scuds  before  the  Polar  bear) ; 
Here  thou  mayst  sit  and  thy  light  zithem  play, 
The  ostrich  rival  with  thine  easier  lay  ; 
Soft  sonnets  warble  to  the  timid  deer, 
Troll  bolder  ballads  to  the  buck-a-near. 
Tiring  of  concourse  that  thy  pace  confines, 
Of  quadrupeds  —  and  quadrupedal  lines, 
With  longer  stride  let  Pegasus  then  lope  — 
Pentameter  —  loved  and  approved  of  Pope; 
That  all  who  visit  the  Great  Show  may  see 
Thou  'rt  not  outfooted  by  thy  vis-a-vis  ; 
And  own,  though  Barnum  permeates  the  street, 
Thy  airs,  O  Singer  !   all  are  strangely  sweet. 

Indeed,  when  I  reflect  on  all  thou  hast, 

And  with  thine  own  my  lowlier  lot  contrast, — 

No  circus  near,  no  beasts  about  my  door, 

Save  the  one  wolf  that  sits  there  evermore, — 

I  ask  why  Fate  does  thus  deny  to  me 

The  beasts  and  blessings  she  bestows  on  thee. 

be  "made  public.  This  put  all  persons  at  their  ease  and 
the  promise  of  privacy  was  well  kept.  It  was  a  time 
of  great  anxiety  and  of  long  suspense ;  one  of  those 
critical  periods  when  decisive  battles  were  expected, 
and  when  news  from  the  front  was  scanty,  and  slow  in 

coming. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  delegates  were  ushered 
into  the  President's  office.     Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Lin- 
coln came  in  slowly  and  looking  careworn,  sad,  and 
anxious.    In  brief  remarks  by  men  representing  the 
various  work  of  the  Christian  Commission,  he  was  told 
that  we  had  no  requests  to  make,  no  favors  to  ask,  no 
offices  to  seek ;  that  we  were  there  only  to  assure  him 
'   of  our  profoundest  respect,  sympathy,  and  loyalty  to 
'   the  Government  and  to  himself  as  its  head,  and  of  our 
:   intention  to  carry  on  the  philanthropic  and  spiritual 
'  ministrations  of  the  Commission  in  the  army  and  navy, 
1  with  the  continued  sanction  and  help  of  himself  and  of 
1  the  military  and  naval  authorities.     It  was  also  said 
,  that  "  behind  all  the  political  and  patriotic  forces  of 
the  Union  there  was  a  vast  Christian  constituency  in 
the  homes  and  churches  of  loyal  States  which  would 
1  never  fail  him  with  their  prayers  and  consecration  to 
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The  assault  was  made  with  great  spirit  at 
half-past  four  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
March.  Its  initial  success  was  due  to  a  singu- 
lar cause.  The  opposing  lines  at  tin-  poinl 
chosen  were  only  150  yards  apart;  die  pickets 
were  only  50  yards  from  each  other \  it.  was 
therefore  a  favorite  point  of  departure  lor 
those  Confederates  who  were  tired  of  the 
war.  Desertions  had  of  late  become  very 
numerous  and  had  naturally  been  encouraged 
in  everyway;  orders  had  been  issued  allowing 
deserters  to  bring  their  arms  with  them.  When 
Gordon's  skirmishers  came  stealing  through 
the  darkness  they  were  at  first  mistaken  for  an 
unusually  large  batch  of  deserters,  and  they 
overpowered  several  picket  posts  without  a 
shot  being  fired.  The  storming  party  at  once 
followed,  took  the  trenches  with  a  rush,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  had  possession  of  the  main  line 
on  the  right  of  Stedman.  Turning  on  the  fort, 
they  soon  drove  out  or  made  prisoners  the 
garrison.  It  was  the  dark  hour  before  dawn, 
and  the  defense  could  not  distinguish  friends 
from  foes ;  and  for  a  little  while  General 
Parke,  who  acted  with  his  usual  vigor  and 
intelligence,  was  unable  to  make  headway 
against  the  invisible  enemy  who  swarmed  on 
both  sides  of  the  breach  in  the  lines.  General 
N.  B.  McLaughlen,  who  was  posted  to  the  left 
of  Fort  Stedman,  at  once  got  to  work  and  re- 
captured an  outlying  battery  with  the  bayonet, 
and  then  hurrying  into  the  fort,  in  ignorance 
of  its  capture,  was  made  prisoner.  As  soon  as 
it  was  light,  Parke's  troops  advanced  from  every 
direction  to  mend  the  breach ;  Potter  on  the 
left,  Wilcox  on  the  right,  and  Hartranft,  who 
had  been  held  in  reserve,  attacking  directly 
from  the  high  ground  in  the  rear.  The  last 
two,  between  them,  first  made  short  work  of 
the  Confederate  detachments  that  were  mov- 
ing on  the  City  Point  road  and  telegraph  and 
searching  in  vain  for  three  forts  in  the  rear  of 
Stedman  which  they  had  been  ordered  to  take, 
and  which  in  reality  did  not  exist.  By  half-past 
seven  Parke  had  his  task  well  in  hand.  He  had 
repulsed  the  Confederate  attack  to  the  right 
and  left  of  Fort  Stedman,  recaptured  two  of 
the  detached  batteries,  forced  the  enemy  with 
heavy  loss  back  into  the  fort,  and  concentrated 
upon  them  a  heavy  artillery  fire  from  three 
sides.  A  few  minutes  later  Hartranft's  division 
carried  Fort  Stedman  by  assault,  and  Gor- 
don withdrew  to  the  Confederate  lines  what 
he  was  able  to  save  of  his  attacking  force. 
The  cross  fire  of  artillery  was  now  so  wither- 
ing that  few  of  the  Confederates  could  get 
back,  and  none  could  come  to  their  assistance. 
General  Parke  captured  2000  prisoners,  includ- 
ing 7 1  officers  and  9  stands  of  colors  ;  his  own 
total  loss  was  about  1000. 

1  Grant,  "  Personal  Memoirs,"  Vol.  IT.,  p.  424. 
Vol.  XXXIX.— 21. 
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arm's-length  of  him. 

For  several    weeks  General    Grant's  chief 
anxiety  had  been  lest    Lee  should  abandon 
his  lines.    At  first  he  feared  a  concenti 
of  Lee  and  Johnston  against  Sherman  ;  but 
when  the  victorious  army  of   the  West  had 
arrived  at  Goldsboro'  and  formed  conne 
with  Schofield  his  anxiety  on  that  score 
at  rest,  and  there  only  remained  a  ke 
ness  to  make  an  end  of  the  Army  « >f  _\<  rthcrn 
Virginia.    "  I    was   afraid."   he    says, 
morning  that  I  would  awake  from  n.\ 
hear  that  Lee  had  gone,  and  that  nol 
left  but  a  picket  line.*'1    Still  — 
though   feeling    every    hour    of   wail  1 
fraught  with  danger,  was  prei  ented  fri  m  mov- 
ing by  the  bad  roads  and  the  Richmond  compli- 
cations—  Grant,  although  burning  to  atl 
was  delayed  by  the  same  1 . 
and  by  another.   He  did  not  wis'.  until 

Sheridan  had  completed  the    work 
him  in  the  Valley  and  joined  either  Sherman 
or  the  army  at   Petersburg.    But  at 
tied  with  Sheridan's  progress  and  with  S 
man's  condition,  he  resolved  to  wait  no  lor 
and  on  the  24th  of  March,  at  the  very  mOE 
when  Gordon  was  making  his  arr.:- 
for    the  next    day's    >>  I   his 

orders  for  the  great  movement  to  the  left  which 
was  to  finish  the  war.    He  intended  to  \ 
on  the  29th,  but  Lee's  desj  ish  of  the 

25th  appeared  to  the  Union  comm; 
indicate  an  intention  to  secure  a  wider  open- 
ing to  the  Danvilk  im- 
mediate move  of  the  Conft  s  wes  •  ard. 
and  he  felt  more  than  ever  that  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost.  Sheridan  reach*  Point 
on  the    26th,    and    Sherman  came   up    from 
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North  Carolina  for  a  brief  visit  the  next  day. 
He  said  he  would  be  ready  to  move  on  the 
ioth  of  April,  and  laid  before  Grant  a  plan 
for  a  cooperative  campaign,  which  was  of 
course  satisfactory,  as  was  always  everything 
that  Sherman  proposed,  but  which  the  swift 
rush  of  events  soon  rendered  superfluous.  The 
President  was  also  there,  and  an  interesting 
conversation  took  place  between  these  famous 
brothers-in-arms  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  which 
Sherman  went  back  to  Goldsboro'  and  Grant 
began  pushing  his  army  to  the  left  with  even 
more  than  his  usual  iron  energy. 

It  was  a  great  army  :  it  was  the  result  of  all 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Government, 
all  the  devotion  of  the  people,  all  the  intelli- 
gence and  teachableness  of  the  soldiers  them- 
selves, and  all  the  ability  and  character  which 
the  experience  of  a  mighty  war  had  developed 
in  the  officers.  Few  nations  have  produced 
better  corps  commanders  than  Sheridan,  War- 
ren, Humphreys,  Ord,  Wright,  and  Parke,  tak- 
ing their  names  as  they  come  in  the  vast  sweep 
of  the  Union  lines  from  Dinwiddie  Court 
House  to  the  James  in  the  last  days  of  March ; 
north  of  the  James  was  Weitzel,  vigilant  and 
capable.  Between  Grant  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  Meade,  the  incarnation  of  indus- 
try, zeal,  and  talent;  and  in  command  of  all 
was  Grant,  then  in  his  best  days,  the  most 
extraordinary  military  temperament  this  coun- 
try has  ever  seen.  When  unfriendly  criticism 
has  exhausted  itself,  the  fact  remains,  not  to 
be  explained  away  by  any  reasoning,  subtle 
or  gross,  that  in  this  tremendous  war  he  ac- 
complished more  with  the  means  given  him 
than  any  other  two,  on  either  side.  The  means 
given  him  were  enormous,  the  support  of  the 
Government  was  intelligent  and  untiring ;  but 
others  had  received  the  same  means  and  the 
same  support  —  and  he  alone  captured  three 
armies.  The  popular  instinct  which  hails  him 
as  our  greatest  general  is  correct;  and  the 
dilettante  critics  who  write  ingenious  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  one  or  another  of  his  sub- 
ordinates or  his  adversaries  was  his  superior 
will  please  for  a  time  their  diminishing  coteries, 
and  then  pass  into  silence  without  damaging 
his  robust  fame. 

The  numbers  of  the  respective  armies  in 
this  last  grapple  have  been  the  occasion  of 
endless  controversy.  We  take  the  figures  given 
by  General  Humphreys — not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  his  profound  study  of  the  subject  and 
personal  acquaintance  with  it,  but  because  we 
consider  him  the  most  thoroughly  candid  and 
impartial  man  who  has  written  the  history  of 
this  army.     The  effective  force  of  infantry  of 


the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  69,000;  of  field 
artillery,  6000,  with  243  guns.  The  effective 
force  of  infantry  of  the  Army  of  the  James  was 
32,000;  of  field  artillery,  3000,  with  12.6  guns 
and  1700  cavalry,  though  General  Ord  took 
with  him  only  about  one-half  his  infantry; 
Sheridan's  cavalrymen,  present  for  duty,  13,- 
000;  the  grand  total  of  all  arms  was  124,700. 
Lee's  infantry  numbered  46,000  ;  his  field  ar- 
tillery, 5000;  his  cavalry,  6000;  in  all,  57,000. 
Grant's  plan,  as  announced  in  his  instructions 
of  March  24,1  was  at  first  to  dispatch  Sheri- 
dan to  reach  and  destroy  the  South  Side  and 
Danville  railroads,  at  the  same  time  moving 
a  heavy  force  to  the  left,  primarily  to  insure 
the  success  of  Sheridan's  raid,2  and  then  to 
turn  Lee's  position.  But  his  purpose  grew  and 
developed  every  hour,  and  before  he  had  been 
a  day  away  from  his  winter  headquarters  he 
had  given  up  the  comparatively  narrow  scheme 
with  which  he  started  and  had  adopted  the 
far  bolder  and  more  comprehensive  plan,  which 
he  carried  out  to  his  immortal  honor.  It  is 
probable  that  to  General  Sheridan  belongs  a 
part  of  the  credit  of  this  change  of  plan.  He 
informs  us  that  when  discretion  was  given  him, 
in  the  Valley,  either  to  go  south,  past  Lee's 
right  flank,  and  join  Sherman,  or  to  turn  east 
and  unite  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he 
chose  the  latter  course,  because  he  thought  it 
best  that  the  Eastern  army,  which  had  thus  far 
won  scanty  laurels  when  compared  with  the 
Western,  should  have  the  glory  of  this  final 
victory;  and  that  when  he  arrived  at  City 
Point  and  found  General  Grant's  plans  once 
more  contemplated  the  possibility  of  sending 
his  cavalry  to  Sherman  and  bringing  that  com- 
mander, after  disposing  of  Johnston,  to  share 
in  the  destruction  of  Lee,  Sheridan  urged  the 
General-in-Chief  to  finish  the  work  immediately 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  that  had  so 
richly  merited  the  glory  which  would  come  of 
the  fruition  of  their  long  years  of  blood  and 
toil.  Both  commanders  were  full  of  the  spirit 
of  victory.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 
March,  Sheridan's  cavalry  was  at  Dinwiddie 
Court  House,  and  the  left  of  the  moving  force 
of  infantry  extended  to  the  Quaker  road  — 
almost  to  Lee's  right  flank  on  the  White  Oak 
Ridge.  Grant's  purpose  had  now  taken  com- 
plete shape  in  his  mind.  From  his  tent  on 
Gravelly  Creek  he  wrote  to  Sheridan,  telling 
him  the  position  of  all  his  corps,  and  adding 
in  simple  words,  which  will  stir  the  blood  of 
every  reader  for  ages  to  come,  "  I  now  feel 
like  ending  the  matter  .  .  .  before  we  go 
back."  He  ordered  Sheridan  not  to  cut  loose 
and  go  after  the  railroads,  but  to  push  for  the 


1  Grant,  Report.  ing  Lee's  forces  from  following  Sheridan.    But  I  will  be 

2  Grant  wrote  to  Sherman  on  the  22rl  of  March:     along  myself,  and  will  take  advantage  of  anything  that 
"  I  shall  start  with  no  distinct  view  further  than  hold-     turns  up."    [Sherman,  "Memoirs,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  323.] 
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enemy's  right  rear.  "  We  will  all  act  together 
as  one  army  here,  until  it  is  seen  what  can  he- 
done  with  the  enemy." 

The  next  day  Sheridan  advanced  to  Five 
Forks,  where  he  found  a  heavy  force  of  the 
enemy.  Lee,  justly  alarmed  by  Grant's  move- 
ments, had  drawn  all  his  available  troops  out 
of  the  trenches,  dispatched  a  sufficient  force 
under  Fitzhugh  Lee  to  Five  Forks  to  hold 
that  important  cross-roads,  and  had  taken  per- 
sonal command  of  the  rest  on  the  White  Oak 
Ridge.  A  heavy  storm  of  rain  began  the  night 
of  the  29th,  continuing  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  and  greatly  impeded  the  march  of  the 
troops.  Warren,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
worked  his  way  towards  the  White  Oak  road  ; 
but  before  he  reached  it  Lee  came  out  of  his 
lines  and  attacked  Warren's  advanced  division 
(Ayers's)  with  such  impetus  that  it  was  driven 
back  on  the  main  line  at  Gravelly  Run.  There, 
gallantly  supported  by  General  Miles  of  Hum- 
phreys's corps,  who  made  a  spirited  attack  on 
Lee's  left  flank,  Warren  held  his  own,  and  in 
the  afternoon  moved  forward  and  drove  the 
enemy  into  his  works. 

Lee,  not  satisfied  with  opposing  Sheridan  at 
Five  Forks  with  cavalry,  had  on  the  30th  sent 
Pickett  there  with  some  7000  infantry,  which, 
with  nearly  an  equal  force  of  cavalry,  was  too 
much  for  the  Union  horse  to  handle.  Sheri- 
dan was  therefore,  on  the  31st,  forced  back  to 
Dinwiddie  Court  House.  "  Here,"  says  Grant, 
"  Sheridan  displayed  great  generalship."  He 
fought  with  obstinate  tenacity,  disputing  every 
inch  of  ground,  deploying  his  cavalry  on  foot, 
leaving  only  men  enough  with  his  horses  to 
guard  them.  He  gave  Pickett  and  Lee  a  hard 
day's  work  on  the  way  to  Dinwiddie,  and  at 
night  reported  his  situation  to  Grant  in  his 
usual  tone  of  valorous  confidence.  Grant,  in- 
deed, was  far  more  disturbed  than  Sheridan. 
He  rained  orders  and  suggestions  all  night 
upon  Meade,  Warren,  and  Sheridan,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  effect  a  concentration  at 
daylight  on  that  portion  of  the  enemy  in  front 
of  Sheridan.  Warren,  giving  his  troops,  who  had 
been  marching  and  fighting  for  three  days,  a 
few  hours'  needed  rest,  came  in  on  Sheridan's 
right  about  dawn.  But  Pickett,  seeing  that  he 
was  out  of  position,  did  not  wait  to  be  caught 
between  the  two  Union  columns  ;  he  withdrew 
noiselessly  during  the  night 1  and  resumed  his 

1  The  testimony  of  the  Confederate  generals  in  the 
Warren  court  of  inquiry  shows  that  Pickett  and  Fitz- 
hugh Lee,  anticipating  Warren's  arrival  at  daybreak, 
resolved  to  retire  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  31st 
of  March,  and  that  the  movement  began  at  once. 
"  Nearly  everything  on  wheels,"  Fitzhugh  Lee  said. 
"was  away  by  midnight."  At  daylight  the  cavalry 
moved,  covering  the  rear  of  the  infantry.  (Warren 
Court  of  Inquiry,  p.  469.)  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's 
testimony  is  to  the  same  effect,  p.  536. 
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signed  to  Merritt  the  duty  of  demonstrating 
strongly  on  Pickett's  right,  while  with  the  in- 
fantry of  the  Fifth  Corps  he  strike  the 
left  flank,  which  ran  along  the  White  (  >ak  road 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  from  I 
Forks  and  then  made  a  return  of  a  bun 
yards  to  the  north,  perpendicular  to  the  road. 
It  was  the  old  tactics  of  the  Valley  repeated, 
with  the  additional  advantage  in  this  case  that, 
if  successful,  he  would  drive  l'i<  kett  west- 
ward and  cut  him  off  from  Lee.  To  guard 
against  any  interruption  from  the  <. 
kenzie  had  been  sent  to  take  pos  f  the 
White  Oak  road,  some  three  mi]  :  the 
Forks,  a  task  which  he  promptly  performed, 
and  then  came  back  to  take  his  n  on 
the  right  of  the  Fifth  O 

The  battle    was  fought    almost  as    it    was 
planned:  the  only  difference  between  com 
tion  and  execution  arose  from  the  fact  that  it 
had  not  been  practicable  to  ascertain  the 
cise  position  of  the  enemy's  left  flank,  lest  the 
attempt  mightputthem  on  their  guard.  Aj 
division  was  on  the  left,  Crawford  on  the  ri 
Griffin  behind  Crawford,  and  in  I 
moved  to  the  attack  about  four  i 
ren,   understanding   that    the   enenr 
reached  farther  down  the  road  thai] 
case,  sent  Avers,  his  smallest  division,  in  a  di- 
rection which  broughl  itag  .  and 
Crawford  and  Griffin  were  movii             s  the 
road  and  altogether  past  the  left 
into  the  woods,  when  the  heavy  firinj 

-  Thorough  inquiry  among  the  friend-  of  DOtl 
erals  seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  Gi 
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regarded  this  habit  as  lacking  in  respect  to  himself, and 

although  Warren  was  Looked  up   0    is 
and  most  devoted  officers  in  the  army,  it  was  evident 
that  sooner  or  later  Grant's  irritation  would  come  to  a 
point  which  would  prove  ruinous  to  Warren. 
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of  Avers  warned  Warren  of  his  error,  and  he 
immediately  bestirred  himself  to  rectify  it, 
sending  his  aides  in  every  direction,  and  finally 
riding  off  into  the  woods  to  bring  back  Craw- 
ford and  Griffin  to  the  point  where  they  were 
so  greatly  needed.  All  this  occupied  consid- 
erable time,  and  in  the  mean  while  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  fell  upon  Ayers's  division.  They 
were  hardly  strong  enough  for  the  work  thus 
accidentally  assigned  them,  and  there  might 
have  been  a  serious  check  at  that  moment  but 
for  the  providential  presence  of  Sheridan  him- 
self, who,  with  a  fury  and  vehemence  founded 
on  the  soundest  judgment,  personally  led  the 
troops  in  their  attack  on  the  intrenchments. 
Those  who  saw  him  that  day  will  tell  the  story 
to  their  latest  breath,  how,  holding  the  colors 
in  his  hand,  with  a  face  darkened  with  smoke 
and  anger,  and  with  sharp  exhortations  that 
rang  like  pistol-shots,  he  gathered  up  the  fal- 
tering battalions  of  Ayers  and  swept  like  a 
spring  gust  over  Pickett's  breastworks.  Mean- 
while Warren  was  doing  similar  work  on  the 
right.  He  had  at  last  succeeded  in  giving  his 
other  two  divisions  the  right  direction,  and 
came  in  on  the  reverse  of  the  enemy's  lines. 
At  one  moment,  finding  some  hesitation  in  a 
part  of  Crawford's  force,  "  Warren,  riding  for- 
ward," says  Humphreys,  "  with  the  corps  flag 
in  his  hand,  led  his  troops  across  the  field." 
His  horse  was  shot  dead  in  the  final  charge. 
The  dusk  of  evening  came  down  on  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  momentous  victories  of  the 
war.  Pickett  was  absolutely  routed;  every 
man  was  driven  from  the  field  except  the  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  prisoners,  who  were 
gathered  in  to  the  number  of  some  five  thou- 
sand, with  a  great  quantity  of  guns  and  colors. 
As  the  battle  was  ending,  Sheridan  sent  an  or- 
der to  W'arren  relieving  him  of  his  command 
and  directing  him  to  report  to  General  Grant 
for  orders. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  compass  of  this 
work  to  review  all  the  circumstances  which 
led  General  Grant  to  entertain  so  rooted  a 
dislike  to  Warren,  and  General  Sheridan,  who 
had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  him,1  to 
adopt  his  chiefs  opinions.  In  removing  him 
from  command  they  were  perfectly  justified. 
Honestly  holding  the  opinion  they  held  of 
him,  it  was  their  duty  to  prevent  the  evils  they 
thought  might  result  from  his  retention  in  so 
important  a  trust.  But  it  is  not  improper  here 
to  say  that  a  court  of  inquiry,  which  General 
Warren  succeeded  in  obtaining  after  General 
Grant  had  for  twelve  years  denied  it  to  him, 
decided  that  the  opinions  under  which  Grant 
and  Sheridan  acted  were  erroneous,  and  that 


Warren  did  his  whole  duty  at  Five  Forks. 
Grant  never  changed  his  opinion  of  him.  It 
is  true  he  offered  him  another  command  the 
next  day,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  given 
an  important  department  to  administer;  but 
the  General-in-Chief  wras  always  implacable 
towards  him.  Even  on  his  death-bed,  when 
he  forgave  all  his  enemies,  and  sent  forth  that 
touching  appeal  for  human  kindliness,  not  only 
to  his  friends,  but  to  those  who  had  not  hith- 
erto been  friends,  he  kept  his  feeling  of  keen 
dislike  for  WTarren — then  sleeping  in  his  hon- 
ored grave  —  and  wrote  it  down  for  future 
ages  in  his  "  Memoirs."  A  curious  instance  of 
his  increasing  bitterness  is  seen  in  one  phrase. 
In  his  report  of  1865  he  says  Warren  was 
relieved  "  about  the  close  of  this  battle "  ; 
in  his  "  Memoirs  "  he  says  "  the  troops  were 
brought  up  and  an  assault  successfully  made  " 
—  after  Warren  was  relieved. 

APPOMATTOX. 

The  battle  of  Five  Forks  ought  to  have 
ended  the  war:  Lee's  right  had  been  shattered 
and  routed  ;  his  line,  as  he  had  long  predicted, 
had  been  stretched  westward  until  it  broke ; 
there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  saving  Rich- 
mond, or  even  of  materially  delaying  its  fall. 
But  General  Lee  apparently  thought  that  even 
the  gain  of  a  day  was  of  value  to  the  Richmond 
Government,  and  what  was  left  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  was  still  so  perfect  in  dis- 
cipline and  obedience  that  it  answered  with 
unabated  spirit  and  courage  every  demand 
made  upon  it.  It  is  painful  to  record  or  to  read 
the  story  of  the  hard  fighting  of  the  2d  of 
April ;  every  drop  of  blood  spent  on  the  lines 
of  Petersburg  that  day  seems  to  have  been  shed 
in  vain. 

Parke  and  Wright  had  been  ordered  on  the 
30th  of  March  to  examine  the  enemy's  works 
in  their  respective  fronts  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  practicable  to  carry  them 
by  assault ;  they  had  both  reported  favorably. 
After  the  great  victory  of  Five  Forks,  Grant, 
whose  anxiety  for  Sheridan  seems  excessive, 
thought  that  Lee  would  reenforce  against  him 
heavily,2  when,  in  fact,  Lee  had  already  sent  to 
his  right  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared, 
and  Sheridan  had  routed  them.  To  relieve 
Sheridan,  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  weak- 
ness in  Lee's  extended  front,  Grant  now  ordered 
an  assault  all  along  the  lines.  The  answers 
came  in  with  electric  swiftness  and  confidence : 
Wright  said  he  would  "make  the  fur  fly"; 
Ord  promised  to  go  into  the  Confederate  lines 
"like  a  hot  knife  into  butter."    The  ground, 

1  "As  we  had  never  been  thrown  much  together,  I  2  Grant  to  Ord  :  "I  have  just  heard  from  Sheridan, 
knew  but  little  of  him."  [Sheridan, "  Memoirs,"  Vol.  .  .  .  Everything  the  enemy  has  will  probably  be 
II.,  p.  168.]  pushed  against  him." 
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however,  in  front  of  Orel  was  so  difficult  that 
Grant  gave  him  no  positive  orders  to  assault, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  enjoined  upon  him  greal 
vigilance  and  caution.  Similar  instructions  were 
given  to  Humphreys;  Miles,  of  his  corps,  was 
ordered  westward  on  the  White  Oak  road  to 
help  Sheridan,  and  Wrighl  and  Parke  were 
directed  to  attack  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d.  Grant's  principal  anxiety  w;is 
lest  Lee  should  get  away  from  Petersburg 
and  overwhelm  Sheridan  on  the  White  Oak 
road.  Lee  was  thinking  of  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  terrible  blow  his  right  had  received 
seemed  to  have  stunned  him.  He  waited, 
with  a  fortitude  not  far  from  despair,  for  the 
attack  which  the  morning  was  sure  to  bring, 
making  what  hasty  preparations  were  in  his 
power  for  the  coming  storm.  It  came  with 
the  first  glimmer  of  dawn.  Wright,  who  had 
carefully  studied  the  ground  in  his  front,  from 
the  safe  point  of  vantage  he  had  gained  the 
day  of  Gordon's  ill-fated  sortie,  had  selected 
the  open  space  in  front  of  Forts  Fisher  and 
Walsh  as  the  weak  point  in  the  Confederate 
harness.  Not  that  it  was  really  weak,  except 
in  comparison  with  the  almost  impregnable 
works  to  right  and  left:  the  enemy's  front 
was  intersected  by  marshy  rivulets ;  a  heavy 
abatis  had  to  be  cut  away  under  musketry 
fire  from  the  parapets  and  a  rain  of  artillery 
from  the  batteries.  It  was  a  quarter  to  five  be- 
fore there  was  light  enough  to  guide  the  storm- 
ing columns ;  but  at  that  instant  they  swarmed 
forward,  rushing  over  the  Confederate  pickets 
with  too  much  momentum  to  be  delayed  a 
minute,  and,  gaining  the  main  works,  made 
them  their  own  after  a  brief  but  murderous 
conflict.  In  fifteen  minutes  Wright  lost  eleven 
hundred  men.  They  wasted  not  an  instant  after 
this  immense  success.  Some  pushed  on  in  the 
ardor  of  the  assault  across  the  Boydtown  road 
as  far  as  the  South  Side  Railroad ; 1  the  gallant 
Confederate  General  A.  P.  Hill  rode  unawares 
upon  a  squad  of  these  skirmishers,  and,  refus- 
ing to  surrender,  lost  his  life  at  their  hands. 
But  the  main  body  of  the  troops  wisely  improved 
their  victory.  A  portion  of  them  worked  reso- 
lutely to  the  right,  meeting  strong  resistance 
from  the  Confederates  under  Wilcox;  the 
larger  part  re-formed  with  the  celerity  that 
comes  from  discipline  and  experience,  and 
moved  down  the  reverse  of  the  captured  lines 
to  Hatcher's  Run,  where,  about  seven  o'clock, 
having  swTept  everything  before  them  and  made 
large  captures  of  men  and  guns,  they  met  their 
comrades  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps,  whom 
they  joined,  facing  about  and  marching  over 
ground  cleared  of  the  enemy  till  the  left  closed 
in  on  the  Appomattox  River. 

1  Humphreys,  p.  365. 

2  W.  H.  Taylor,  "Four  Years  with  General  Lee." 
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Humphreys  wanted  to  hole 

corps  against  tin-  s<  attered  1  nemy  by  the  I 
bourne  road;   but   General    M  mter- 

manded  the  movement.    Nf  Ott  and  li 
ordered  towards  Petersburg,  and  Miles,  who  had 
been  holding  the  White  Oak  mad  for  Sheridan, 
was  therefore  left  alone  to  deal  with    H 
division, which  had  hastily  intren<  hed 
Sutherland's  Station,  and  here  a  sharp  fight  took 
place.    Miles,  twice  repulsed,  stuck  obstinately 
to  his  task,  and  about  three  o'clock  whi: 
and  dislodged  the  enemy,  making  large  cap- 
tures, and  driving  him  off  towar  ^po- 
mattox  and  Amelia  Court  House. 

Two  forts — Gregg  and  Whitworth  —  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Confederate  intrenchn 
west  of  Petersburg  made  a  stoat  resistance  to 
the  National  troops.    The  former  wfi 
strong  work,  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  • 
wet  ditch,  flanked  by  fire  to  the  right  and  left. 
It  was  an  ugly  thing  to  handle,  but 
and  Turner's  divisions  of  Gibbon's  corps  as- 
saulted with  unflinching  valor,  meeting  a  des- 
perate resistance.    Every    advanl 
that  of  numbers,  was  on  th< 
defenders,    and    they    put    twice    theil    own 
number    hors  du    combat    before    : 
rendered.    Gibbon  reports  a      ss       - 14  killed 
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found  in  the  work.    After  Gregg  h; 
Turner's  men  made  short  work  of  Whitworth. 
and  the   Confederates,   from  the  \\\ 
to  the  Weldon  road,  fell  slowly  '       1 1      :heir 
inner  line  of  works  near  Petersburg,  1 
risoned  by  Longstreet's  troops,  who'.. 
in  from  the  north  side  ofthl 

The  attack  of  Wright,  though  it  mi 
been    anticipated,  came    upon    Gene 
with  the  stunning  effect  of  lightning 
the  advance  oi  the  National  army  had 
reported  to  Lee  or  Hill,  they  saw  squa  Is 
men  in  blue  scattered  about   the   1 
road,-  and  it  was  in  riding  forward  I 
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tain  what  the  strange  apparition  meant  that 
General  Hill  lost  his  life.  General  Lee,  in  full 
uniform,  with  his  dress  sword,  which  he  seldom 
wore,  but  which  he  had  put  on  that  morning 

in  honor  of  the  momentous  day  he  saw  com- 
ing,1—  being  determined,  with  that  chivalrous 
spirit  of  his,  to  receive  adversity  splendidly, — 
watched  from  the  lawn  in  front  of  his  head- 
quarters the  formidable  advance  of  the  Na- 
tional troops  before  whom  his  weakened  lines 
were  breaking  into  spray,  and  then,  mounting 
his  iron-gray  charger,  slowly  rode  back  to  his 
inner  line.  There  his  ragged  troops  received 
him  with  shouts  and  cheers  which  showed 
there  was  plenty  of  fight  left  in  them ;  and 
there  he  spent  the  day  in  making  preparations 
for  the  evacuation  which  was  now  the  only 
resort  left  him.  He  sent  a  dispatch  to  Rich- 
mond, carrying  in  brief  and  simple  words  the 
message  of  doom  to  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties :  "I  see  no  prospect  of  doing  more  than 
holding  our  position  here  till  night.  I  am  not 
certain  I  can  do  that."  He  succinctly  stated 
the  disaster  that  had  befallen  him,  announced 
his  purpose  of  concentrating  on  the  Danville 
road,  and  advised  that  all  preparations  be 
made  for  leaving  Richmond  that  night. 

Some  Confederate  writers  express  surprise 
that  General  Grant  did  not  attack  and  destroy 
Lee's  army  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of 
April ;  but  this  is  a  view,  after  the  fact,  easy  to 
express.  Wright's  and  Humphreys's  troops  on 
the  Union  left  had  been  on  foot  for  eighteen 
hours;  they  had  fought  an  important  battle, 
marched  and  countermarched  many  miles,  and 
were  now  confronted  by  Longstreet's  fresh 
corps,  behind  formidable  works,  led  by  the  best 
of  Lee's  generals ;  while  the  attitude  of  the 
force  under  Gordon,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  was  such  as  to  require  the  close  attention 
of  Parke.  Grant,  anticipating  an  early  retire- 
ment of  Lee  from  his  citadel,  wisely  resolved  to 
avoid  the  waste  and  bloodshed  of  an  immediate 
assault  on  the  inner  lines  at  Petersburg.  He 
ordered  Sheridan  to  get  upon  Lee's  line  of  re- 
treat, sent  Humphreys  to  strengthen  him;  then, 
directing  a  general  bombardment  for  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  an  assault  at 
six,  he  gave  himself  and  his  soldiers  a  little  of 
the  rest  they  had  so  richly  earned,  and  which 
they  so  seriously  needed,  as  a  restorative  after 
the  labors  past  and  a  preparation  for  the  labors 
to  come. 

He  had  telegraphed  during  the  day  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  who  was  at  City  Point,  the  great 
day's  news  as  it  developed  hour  by  hour.  He 
was  particularly  happy  at  the  large  captures. 
"  How  many  prisoners  ?  "  was  always  the  first 
question  as  an  aide-de-camp  came  galloping 
in  with  news  of  success.  Prisoners  he  regarded 
as  so  much  net  gain :  he  was  weary  of  slaugh- 


ter; he  wanted  the  war  ended  with  the  least 
bloodshed  possible.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
delight  that  he  was  able  to  telegraph  on  this 
Sunday  afternoon,  "  The  whole  captures  since 
the  army  started  out  gunning  will  amount  to 
not  less  than  twelve  thousand  men  and  proba- 
bly fifty  pieces  of  artillery." 

General  Lee,  after  the  first  shock  of  the 
breaking  of  his  lines,  soon  recovered  his  usual 
sang-froid^  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  saving 
his  army  and  leading  it  out  of  its  untenable  po- 
sition on  the  James  to  a  point  from  which  he 
could  effect  a  junction  with  Johnston  in  North 
Carolina.  The  place  selected  for  this  purpose 
was  Burkeville,  at  the  crossing  of  the  South 
Side  and  Danville  roads,  fifty  miles  from  Rich- 
mond, whence  a  short  distance  would  bring 
him  to  Danville,  where  the  desired  junction 
might  be  made.  Even  in  this  ruin  of  the  Con- 
federacy, when  the  organized  revolt  which  he 
had  sustained  so  long  with  the  bayonets  of  his 
soldiers  was  crashing  about  his  ears,  he  was 
able  still  to  cradle  himself  in  the  illusion  that 
it  was  only  a  campaign  that  had  failed ;  that 
he  might  withdraw  his  troops,  form  a  junction 
with  J  ohnston,  and  continue  the  war  indefinitely 
in  another  field.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
his  judgment,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  coolness  of  a  general  who,  in  the  midst  of 
irremediable  disaster  such  as  encompassed 
Lee  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of  April,  could 
write  such  a  letter  as  he  wrote  to  Jefferson 
Davis  under  date  of  three  o'clock.2  He  be- 
gan it  by  a  quiet  and  calm  discussion  of  the 
question  of  negro  recruitment;  promised  to  give 
his  attention  to  the  business  of  finding  suitable 
officers  for  the  black  regiments;  hoped  the  ap- 
peal Mr.  Davis  had  made  to  the  governors 
would  have  a  good  effect;  and,  altogether,  wrote 
as  if  years  of  struggle  and  effort  were  before 
him  and  his  chief.  Lie  then  went  on  to  narrate 
the  story  of  the  day's  catastrophe  and  to  give 
his  plans  for  the  future.  He  closed  by  apolo- 
gizing for  "  writing  such  a  hurried  letter  to 
your  Excellency,"  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
"  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  endeavoring 
to  resist  his  advance." 

At  nightfall  all  his  preparations  were  com- 
pleted. He  mounted  his  horse,  and  riding  out 
of  the  town  dismounted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
road  leading  to  Amelia  Court  House,  the  first 
point  of  rendezvous,  where  he  had  directed 
supplies  to  be  sent,  and  standing  beside  his 
horse,  the  bridle  reins  in  his  hand,  he  watched 
his  troops  file  noiselessly  by  in  the  darkness. 
At  three  o'clock  the  town,  which  had  been  so 
long  and  so  stoutly  defended,  was  abandoned ; 
only  a  thin  line  of  skirmishers  was  left  in  front 
of  Parke,  and  before  daybreak  he  pierced  the 

1  J.  E.  Cooke,  "  Life  of  R.  E.  Lee." 

2  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  660. 
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line  in  several  places,  gathering  in  the  few 
pickets  that  were  left.  The  town  was  formally 
surrendered  to  Colonel  Ely  at  half-past  lour, 
anticipating  the  capitulation  which  some  one 
else  offered  to  General  Wright  a  few  minutes 


4th,  Sheridan,  irho  Men- 

Hon  to  i  oncentrate  at  Ameli  i  i 

brought  hi,  i  avalrj 
ville,  about  eight  m 
House,  where  I 


later.    Meade  reported  the  news  to  Grantand    dan  intren*  hed,  ai 

instantly  received  the  order  to  march  his  army    the  enemy's  positioi  n    the 

immediately  up  the  Appomattox  by  the  river    afternoon  ol   the  |  and 


road;  and  Grant,  divining  the  intentions  of 
Lee,  dispatched  an  officer  to  Sheridan,  direct- 
ing him  to  push  with  all  speed  to  the  Danville- 
road  with  Humphreys  and  Griffin  and  all  the 
cavalry. 

Thus  the  flight  and  the  pursuit  began  almost 
at  the  same  moment.  The  swift-footed  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  was  now  racing  for  its 
life;  and  Grant,  inspired  with  more  than  his 
native  tenacity  and  energy,  and    thoroughly 


Sixth  corps  came  up.    A  terrible 

ment  awaited  Genera]  I  i  at 

Amelia  Court  Hou  e.    He  b  id  01 

says,  supplies  to  be  sent  there  ;  but 

half-starved  tTOOpS  arrived  on  the  4th  of  April 
they  found  that  no  food  had 

them,  and  nearly  twenty-four  h< 

in  collecting  sub-;  n  and   h< 

"This  delay  was  fatal,  and  could   r. 
trieved.":<   The  whole  pursui  ,uth 


aroused  to  the  tremendous  task  of  ending  the    and  stretching  out  to  the   west  of  him, 


war  at  once,  not  only  pressed  his  enemy  in  the 
rear,  but  hung  upon  his  flank,  and  strained 
every  nerve  to  get  in  his  front.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  him  that  he  did  not  even  allow  him- 
self the  pleasure  of  entering  Richmond,  which, 
deserted  by  those  who  had  so  often  promised 
to  protect  it,  and  wrapped  in  flames  lighted  by 
the  reckless  hands  of  Confederate  officials,  sur- 
rendered to  Weitzel  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  3d. 

All  that  day  Lee  pushed  forward  towards 
Amelia  Court  House.  He  seemed  in  higher 
spirits  than  usual.  As  one  who  has  long  been 
dreading  bankruptcy  feels  a  great  load  taken 
from  his  mind  when  his  assignment  is  made,  so 
the  Virginian  chief,  when  he  drew  out  from  the 
ruin  and  conflagration  in  which  the  Confederate 
dream  of  independent  power  was  passing  away, 
and  marched  with  his  men  into  the  vernal 
fields  and  woods  of  his  native  State,  was  filled 
with  a  new  sense  of  encouragement  and  cheer. 
"  I  have  got  my  army  safe  out  of  its  breast- 
works," he  said,  "  and  in  order  to  follow  me 
the  enemy  must  abandon  his  lines,  and  can 
derive  no  further  benefit  from  his  railroads  or 
James  River." x  But  he  was  now  dealing  with 
the  man  who,  in  Mississippi,  had  boldly  swung 
loose  from  his  base  of  supplies  in  an  enemy's 
country,  in  face  of  an  army  equal  to  his  own, 
and  had  won  a  victory  a  day  without  a  wagon 
train. 

There  was  little  fighting  the  first  day  except 
among  the  cavalry.  Custer  attacked  the  Con- 
federates at  Namozine  Church,  and  later  in 
the  day  Merritt's  cavalry  had  a  sharp  contest 
with  Fitzhugh  Lee  at  Deep  Creek.    On  the 


he  started  on  the  night  of  the  :th  of    April  to 
make  one  more  effort  to  re.  ■  tem- 

porary safety.    Burkevflle,  the  juncti 
Lynchburg  and  Danville  roads  was  in  (irant'- 
possession;  the  way  to   Danville  was  1> 
and  the  supply  of  provisions  from  the  south 
cut    off.    Lee  was   compelled    to  chang- 
route  to    the  west ;  and  he  now    started  for 
Lynchburg,  which  he  was  destined  never  to 
reach. 

It  had  been  Meade's  intention  to  attack   I 
at  Amelia  Court  House  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  April,  but  before  he  reached  that  place 
he  discovered  that  Lee's  westward  march  had 
already  begun,  and  that  the  Coit  ..ere 

well  beyond  the  Union  left.    Meade  quickly 
faced  his  army  about  and  started  in  pursuit 
running  light  ensued  for  fourteen  mile^  :  the 
enemy,  with  remarkable  quickness 
ity,  halting  and  partially  intrenching  \ 
from  time  to   time,  and   the   National   f 
driving  them  out  of  every  position,  r. 
swiftly  that  lines  of  battle  follow 
the  skirmish  line.    At  several  points  the  cavalry, 
on  this  and  the  preceding  day.  harassed  the 
moving    left   flank    of   the   Con  and 

worked  havoc  on  the  trains,  on 
causing  a  grievous  loss  to  history  by  burning 
Lee's  headquarters  baggage  with  all  its  wealth 
of  returns  and   reports.    Sheridan  and  M 
pressed  so  closely  at  last   : 
was  brought  to  bay  at  Sailor's  Creek,  a  rivulet 
running  northward  into  the  Ap]  x  1  Here 

an  important  battle,  or  rath,  ittles, 

took  place,  with  fatal  results  to  1  van- 

ishing army.    The  Fifth  Corps  held  the  extreme 


1  J.  E.  Cooke,  "Life  of  R.  E.  Lee,"  p.  451. 

2  April  5. 

3  Lee's  report  of  the  surrender.  Other  Confederate 
writers  insist  that  the  train  which  should  have  borne 
these  supplies  to  Lee  was  directed  to  Richmond  to  assist 
the  flight   of  the  Confederate   authorities.     (Pollard, 


"  Lost  Cause,"  p.   70;.  >  Jefferson  Deris   ("Rise  and 
Fall."  Vol.  II.,  p.  668) denounces  the  whole 
malignant  calumny,  and  gives  volumi 
from  Confederate  officers  to  confa  seems 

DO  reason  to  doubt  General  bee's  statement,  made  to 
Mr.  Davis  in  his  report  at  the  time. 
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right  and  was  not  engaged.  Humphreys,  com- 
ing to  where  the  roads  divided,  took  the  right 
fork  and  drove  Gordon  down  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  creek.  A  sharp  battle  was  fought 
about  dark,  which  resulted  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Confederates,  Humphreys  capturing 
1700  prisoners.  15  tlags.  4  guns,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  main  trains;  Gordon  making 
his  escape  in  the  night  to  High  Bridge  with 
what  was  left  of  his  command.  Wright,  on  the 
left-hand  road,  had  also  a  keen  fight,  and  won 
a  most  valuable  victory.  With  Wheaton's  and 
Seymour's  divisions  he  attacked  EwTell's  corps, 
in  position  on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  enveloping 
him  with  the  utmost  swiftness  and  vehemence; 
Sheridan,  whose  cavalry  had  intercepted  the 
Confederates,  ordered  Cook  and  Merritt  to  at- 
tack on  the  left,  which  was  done  with  such 
vigor  —  Davies's  horsemen  riding  over  the 
enemy's  breastworks  at  a  single  rush — that, 
smitten  in  front  and  flank,  unable  either  to 
stand  or  to  get  away,  E well's  whole  force  was 
captured  on  the  field.  The  day's  loss  was 
deadly  to  Lee,  not  less  than  eight  thousand 
in  all ;  among  them  such  famous  generals  as 
Ewell,  Kershaw,  Custis  Lee,  Corse,  and  others 
were  prisoners. 

In  the  mean  time  Ord,  under  Sheridan's  or- 
ders, had  moved  rapidly  along  the  Lynchburg 
road  to  Rice's  Station,  where  he  found  Long- 
street's  corps  intrenched,  and  night  came  on 
before  he  could  get  into  position  to  attack. 
General  Read,  Ord's  chief-of-staff,  had  gone 
still  farther  forward  with  eighty  horsemen  and 
five  hundred  infantry  to  burn  High  Bridge,  if 
possible.  He  passed  through  Farmville,  and 
was  within  two  miles  of  the  bridge,  when  he 
fell  in  with  two  divisions  of  Confederate  cav- 
alry under  Rosser  and  Munford.  One  of  the 
most  gallant  and  pathetic  battles  of  the  war 
took  place.  General  Read,  Colonel  Washburn, 
and  all  the  cavalry  officers  with  Read  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  captured;  the  Confederate 
loss  was  also  heavy.  Read's  generous  self-sac- 
rifice halted  the  Confederate  army  for  several 
hours.  Longstreet  lost  the  day  at  Rice's  Station 
waiting  for  Anderson,  Ewell,  and  Gordon  to 
unite  with  him.  They  were  engaged  in  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  save  their  trains,1  which  resulted, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  almost  total  loss  of  the 
trains,  in  the  capture  of  E well's  entire  force, 
and  in  the  routing  and  shattering  of  the  other 
commands.  The  day's  work  was  of  incalculable 
val  Lie  to  the  National  arms.  Sheridan's  unerring 
eye  appreciated  the  full  importance  of  it;  his 
hasty  report  ended  with  the  words,  "  If  the  thing 
is  pressed,!  think  that  Lee  will  surrender."  Grant 
sent  the  dispatch  to  President  Lincoln,  who  in- 
stantly replied,  "  Let  the  thing  be  pressed."  2 

In  fact,  after  nightfall  of  the  6th  Lee's  army 
could  only  flutter  like  a  wounded  bird  with  one 


wing  shattered;  there  was  no  longer  any  possi- 
bility of  escape.  Yet  General  Lee  found  it  hard 
to  relinquish  the  illusions  of  years,  and  his  val- 
iant heart  still  dreamed  of  evading  the  gather- 
ing toils  and  forming  somewhere  a  junction 
with  Johnston  and  indefinitely  prolonging  the 
war.  As  soon  as  night  had  come  down  on  the 
disastrous  field  of  Sailor's  Creek,  he  again  took 
up  his  weary  march  westward.  Longstreet 
marched  for  Farmville,  crossed  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  Appomattox,  and  on  the  7th  moved 
out  on  the  road  which  ran  through  Appomattox 
Court  House  to  Lynchburg.  His  famishing 
troops  had  found  provisions  at  Farmville,  and 
with  this  refreshment  marched  with  such  celer- 
ity that  Grant  and  Sheridan,  with  all  the  energy 
they  could  breathe  into  their  subordinates, 
could  not  head  them  off,  or  bring  them  to  deci- 
sive battle  that  day.  Nevertheless  the  advance 
of  the  Union  army  hung  close  upon  the  heels 
of  the  Confederates.  The  rear  corps  under  Gor- 
don had  burned  the  railroad  bridge,  near  Farm- 
ville, behind  them;  but  General  Barlow,  sending 
his  men  forward  at  double-quick,  saved  the 
wagon  bridge,  and  the  Second  Corps  crossed 
over  without  delay  and  continued  the  chase, 
Humphreys  taking  the  northern  road,  and  send- 
ing Barlow  by  the  railroad  bed  along  the  river. 
Barlow  overtook  Gordon's  rear,  working  great 
destruction  among  his  trains.  Humphreys  came 
up  with  the  main  body  shortly  after  noon,  and 
pressing  them  closely  held  them  till  evening, 
expecting  Barlow  to  join  him,  and  Wright  and 
Crook  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  from  the 
south,  a  movement  which  the  swollen  water  and 
the  destruction  of  the  bridge  prevented.  General 
Irwin  Gregg's  brigade  had  indeed  succeeded 
in  getting  over,  but  was  attacked  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  Confederate  cavalry, —  three 
divisions, —  Gregg  being  captured,  and  his  bri- 
gade driven  back.  This  trivial  success  in  the 
midst  of  unspeakable  disaster  delighted  Gen- 
eral Lee.  He  said  to  his  son,  W.  H.  F.  Lee, 
"  Keep  your  command  together,  General ;  do 
not  let  it  think  of  surrender.  I  will  get  you 
out  of  this."  3 

But  his  inveterate  optimism  was  not  shared 
by  his  subordinates.  A  number  of  his  princi- 
pal officers,  selecting  General  Pendleton  as 
their  spokesman,  made  known  to  him  on  the 
7th  their  belief  that  further  resistance  was 
useless,  and  advised  surrender.  General  Lee 
replied :  " { I  trust  it  has  not  come  to  that.  .  .  . 
We  have  yet  too  many  bold  men  to  think  of 
laying  down  our  arms.'  .  .  .  Besides,  he  feared 
that  if  he  made  the  first  overtures  for  capitu- 
lation Grant  would  regard  it  as  a  confession 
of  weakness,  and  demand  unconditional  sur- 

1  Humphreys,  p.  385. 

2  Badeau,  Vol.  III.,  p.  581. 

3  J.  E.  Cooke,  "  Life  of  R.  E.  Lee,"  p.  455. 
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render."1  l>ut  General  Grant  did  not  wish  to 
drive  a  gallant  antagonist  to  such  extremes. 
On  this  same  day,  seeing  how  desperate  was 
Lee's  condition,  and  anxious  to  have  an  end 
of  the  now  useless  strife,  he  sent  him  this 
courteous  and  generous  summons:2 

The  result  of  the  last  week  must  convince  you  of 
the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance,  on  the  part 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia*,  in  this  struggle. 
I  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  shift 
from  myself  the  responsihility  of  any  further  effu- 
sion of  blood,  by  asking  of  you  the  surrender  of 
that  portion  of  the  Confederate  States  army  known 
as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

This  letter  was  sent  at  night  through  Hum- 
phreys's lines  to  Lee,  who  at  once  answered  : 
"  Though  not  entertaining  the  opinion  you  ex- 
press of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
I  reciprocate  your  desire  to  avoid  useless  ef- 
fusion of  blood,  and  therefore,  before  consider- 
ing your  proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  will 
offer  on  condition  of  its  surrender."  The  for- 
lorn remnant  of  the  Confederate  army  stole 
away  in  the  night,  on  the  desperate  chance  of 
finding  food  at  Appomattox  and  a  way  of  es- 
cape to  Lynchburg,  and  at  daybreak  the  hot 
pursuit  was  resumed  by  the  Second  and  Sixth 
corps.  All  this  day  the  flight  and  chase  con- 
tinued, through  a  portion  of  Virginia  never  as 
yet  wasted  by  the  passage  of  hostile  armies. 
The  air  was  sweet  and  pure,  scented  by  open- 
ing buds  and  the  breath  of  spring  ■  the  early 
peach  trees  were  in  flower;  the  sylvan  by-paths 
were  slightly  shaded  by  the  pale-green  foliage 
of  leafing  trees.  Through  these  quiet  solitudes 
the  fast-diminishing  army  of  Lee  plodded  on, 
in  the  apathetic  obedience  which  is  all  there  is 
left  to  brave  men  when  hope  is  gone,  and  be- 
hind them  came  the  victorious  legions  of 
Grant,  inspired  to  the  forgetfulness  of  pain  and 
fatigue  by  the  stimulus  of  a  prodigious  suc- 
cess. Sheridan  on  the  extreme  left,  by  unheard- 
of  exertions  at  last  accomplished  the  important 
task  of  placing  himself  squarely  on  Lee's  line 
of  retreat.  His  advance,  under  Custer,  captured, 
about  sunset  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  Ap- 
pomattox Station  with  four  trains  of  provisions, 
then  attacked  the  rebel  force  advancing  from 
Farmville,  and  drove  it  towards  the  Court 
House,  taking  twenty-five  guns  and  many  pris- 
oners. A  reconnaissance  revealed  the  startling 
fact  that  Lee's  whole  army  was  coming  up  the 
road.  Though  he  had  nothing  but  cavalry, 
Sheridan  with  undaunted  courage  resolved  to 
hold  the  inestimable  advantage  he  had  gained, 
sending  a  request  to  Grant  to  hurry  up  the  re- 
quired infantry  support,  saying  that  if  Gibbon 
and  Griffin  could  get  to  him  that  night  "  the 
job  might  be  finished  in  the  morning.''  He 
added,  with  singular  prescience,  referring  to 
Vol.  XXXIX.— 22. 


the  negotiation!  irhich  bad  been  op  i 

do  not  think   Lee  meai     to  mtil 

i  ompelled  to  do 

This  was  rtnu  tly  true.  W 
Lee's  first  letter  he  replied 
the  8th, saying:  '•  Peace  beh 
there  is  but.  one  <  ondition  1  would  m  i  .•  ui 
namely,  that  the  men  and  o 
shall  be  disqualified  from  taking  up  an 
against  the  Government  oi 
until  properly  exchanged    1  inU 
designate  officers  t<  ■ 

name    for    the    same    purp< 

agreeable  to  you,  for  the  pi  i 

definitely  the  terms  upon  which  the 

of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  will  I, 

ceived."    Hut  in  ': 

hope  seemed  to  have  come   to  1  ■.   • 

might  yet    reach  Appomattox 

thence  make  his  way  to  Lyn<  bburg — a 

utterly  fallacious,   for  Stonem;m   was  now  on 

the  railroad   near  Lynchburg.    II  i  th  i 

while  giving  orders  to  his  subordinates  I 

with  the  utmost  energy  wot  ward,  ansn 

General  Grant's  letter  in  a  tone  more  ingei 

than  candid,  resen ing,  while  negotiations  were 

going  on,  the  chance  of  breaking  away. 


In  my  note  of  yesterda)  [he 
tend  to    propose   the    surrender    ot 


lot  in- 

the    Ar: 
Northern  Virginia,  but   to   ask  the  terms  of 
proposition.    To  be  frank.  I  do  not  think  I 
gency  has  arisen  to  call    for  the  surrender  c>: 
army;  but  as  the  restoration  of  peace  should  be  'he 
sole  object  of  all,   I  desire  to  know  whether  your 
proposals  would  lead  to  that  end.     I  cannot  I 
fore  meet  you  with  a  view  to  surrender  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia;  but  as  far  as  youi 
affect  the  Confederate  States  forces  under  my  com- 
mand, 1  should  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at  io  ■• . 
to-morrow,  on  the  old  stage  road  to  Rid 
tween  the  picket  lines  o\  the  two  ar: 

Grant  was  not  to  be  entrapped  into  a  futile 
negotiation  for  the  restoration  .  H 

doubtless  had  in  view  the  President's  peremp- 
tory instructions  of  the  3d  of  March,  forbid 
him  to  entertain  any  pn  r  the 

surrender    of  armies,    or    to    eng  any 

political  discussion  or  conference.    1 1 
fore  answered   General   Lee  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th  of  April  with  perfect  .  but 

with  unmistakable  frankness,  saying :  M  1  have 
no  authority  to  treat  on  the  subject  of  p- 
The  meeting  proposed  for  10  a.  M..to-e..  . . 
lead  to  no  good.    I  will  state,  however,  I 
eral,  that  I  am  equally  desirous  for  peace  with 
yourself,  and  the  whole  North  entertains  the 
same  feeling.     The  terms  upon  which   \ 
can  be  had  are  well  understood.    By  the  South 
laying  down  their  arms  they  will  hasten  that 
1  L0113,  p.  417- 

-   April  7. 
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most  desirable  event,  save  thousands  of  human 
li\  es  and  millions  oi  property  not  yet  destroyed. 
Seriously  hoping  that  all  our  difficulties  maybe 
settled  without  the  loss  of  another  life,  I  sub- 
scribe  myself."  etc.  He  dispatched  this  letter 
to  Lee  and  then  set  off  to  the  left,  where  Sheri- 
dan was  barring  Lee's  last  avenue  of  escape. 

It  appears  from  General  Lee's  report,  made 
four  days  after  the  surrender,  that  he  had  no 
intention  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  giving  up  the 
fight.  He  ordered  Fitz  Lee,  supported  by  Gor- 
don, in  the  morning  "  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
his  front,  wheel  to  the  left  and  cover  the  pas- 
sage of  the  trains,  while  Longstreet  .  .  .  should 
close  up  and  hold  the  position."  He  expected 
to  hnd  only  cavalry  on  the  ground,  and  thought 
even  his  remnant  of  infantry  could  break  through 
Sheridan's  horse  while  he  himself  was  amus- 
ing Grant  with  platonic  discussions  in  the  rear. 
But  he  received,  on  arriving  at  the  rendezvous 
he  had  suggested,  not  only  Grant's  stern  refusal 
to. enter  into  a  political  negotiation,  but  other 
intelligence  which  was  to  him  the  trump  of 
doom.  Ord  and  Griffin  had  made  an  almost 
incredible  march  of  some  thirty  miles  during 
the  preceding  day  and  night,  and  had  come  up 
at  daylight  to  the  post  assigned  them  in  sup- 
port of  Sheridan ;  and  when  Fitzhugh  Lee  and 
Gordon  made  their  advance  in  the  morning 
and  the  National  cavalry  fell  slowly  back,  in 
obedience  to  their  orders,  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  the  amazed  Confederates  a  for- 
midable force  of  infantry  filling  the  road,  cov- 
ering the  adjacent  hills  and  valley,  and  barring 
as  with  an  adamantine  wall  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  army  of  the  revolt.  The  marching 
of  the  Confederate  army  was  over  forever.  The 
appalling  tidings  were  instantly  carried  to  Lee. 
He  at  once  sent  orders  to  cease  hostilities,  and, 
suddenly  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  real  situa- 
tion, sent  a  note  to  Grant,  asking  an  interview 
in  accordance  with  the  offer  contained  "in 
Grant's  letter  of  the  8th  for  the  surrender  of 
his  army."  Grant  had  created  the  emergency 
calling  for  such  action.  As  Sheridan  was  about 
to  charge  on  the  huddled  mass  of  astonished 
horse  and  foot  in  front  of  him  a  flag  of  truce 
was  displayed,  and  the  war  was  at  an  end.  The 
Army  of  X orthern  Virginia  was  already  cap- 
tured. "  I  've  got  'em,  like  that ! "  cried  Sheri- 
dan, doubling  up  his  fist,  fearful  of  some  ruse 
or  evasion  in  the  white  flag.  The  Army  of  the 
Potomac  on  the  north  and  east,  Sheridan  and 
Ord  on  the  south  and  west,  completely  encir- 
cled the  demoralized  and  crumbled  army  of 
Lee.  There  was  not  another  day's  fighting  in 
them.    That  morning  at  three  o'clock  Gordon 

1  The  President  in  his  Amnesty  Proclamation  of 
December  8,  1863,  expressly  excepted  officers  above 
the  rank  of  colonel,  all  who  left  seats  in  Congress  to 
aid  the  rebellion,  and  all  who  resigned  commissions  in 


had  sent  word  to  Lee  that  he  "had  fought  his 
corps  to  a  frazzle,  and  could  do  nothing  more 
unless  heavily  supported  by  Longstreet."  Lee 
and  his  army  were  prisoners  of  war  before  he 
and  Grant  met  at  Appomattox. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
McLean,  in  the  edge  of  the  village.  Lee  met 
Grant  at  the  threshold,  and  ushered  him  into 
a  small  and  barely  furnished  parlor  where  were 
soon  assembled  the  leading  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional army.  General  Lee  was  accompanied 
only  by  his  secretary,  Colonel  Charles  Marshall. 
A  short  conversation  led  up  to  a  request  from 
Lee  for  the  terms  on  which  the  surrender  of 
his  army  would  be  received.  Grant  briefly 
stated  the  terms  which  would  be  accorded. 
Lee  acceded  to  them,  and  Grant  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to 
you  on  the  8th  inst.  I  propose  to  receive  the  sur- 
render of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  to  wit :  Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and 
men  to  be  made  in  duplicate  ;  one  copy  to  be  given 
to  an  officer  to  be  designated  by  me,  the  other  to 
be  retained  by  such  officer  or  officers  as  you  may 
designate.  The  officers  to  give  their  individual  pa- 
roles not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged  ;  and 
each  company  or  regimental  commander  sign  a  like 
parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands.  The  arms, 
artillery,  and  public  property  to  be  parked  and 
stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  officers  appointed 
by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not  embrace  the 
side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or 
baggage.  This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be 
allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  United  States  authorities  so  long  as  they  observe 
their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may 
reside. 

General  Grant  says  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  that  up 
to  the  moment  when  he  put  pen  to  paper  he 
had  not  thought  of  a  word  that  he  should  write. 
The  terms  he  had  verbally  proposed,  and  which 
Lee  had  accepted,  were  soon  put  in  writing, 
and  there  he  might  have  stopped.  But  as  he 
wrote,  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  his  gallant 
antagonist  gradually  came  over  him,  and  he 
added  the  extremely  liberal  terms  with  which 
his  letter  closed.  The  sight  of  Lee's  sword,  an 
especially  fine  one,  suggested  the  paragraph 
allowing  officers  to  retain  their  side-arms ;  and 
he  ended  with  a  phrase  which  he  had  evidently 
not  thought  of  and  for  which  he  had  no  author- 
ity, which  practically  pardoned  and  amnes- 
tied every  man  in  Lee's  army  —  a  thing  he  had 
refused  to  consider  the  day  before,  and  which 
had  been  expressly  forbidden  him  in  President 
Lincoln's  order  of  the  3d  of  March.1  Yet  so 
great  was  the  joy  over  the  crowning  victory,  so 

the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  and  afterwards 
participated  in  the  rebellion.  The  terms  granted  at 
Appomattox  practically  extended  amnesty  to  many  per- 
sons in  these  classes. 


TELL  US. 


deep  was  the  gratitude  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  to  Grant  and  his  heroic  army,  thai 
his  terms  were  aceepted  as  he  wrote  them,  and 
his  exercise  of  the  Executive  prerogative  of  par- 
don entirely  overlooked.  It  must  be  noticed 
here,  however,  as  a  few  days  later  it  led  the 
greatest  of  Grant's  generals  into  serious  error. 
Lee  must  have  read  the  memorandum  of 
terms  with  as  much  surprise  as  gratification. 
He  said  the  permission  for  officers  to  retain 
their  side-arms  would  have  a  happy  effect 
He  then  suggested  and  gained  another  impor 
tant  concession  —  that  those  of  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  who  owned  their  own  horses  should 
be  allowed  to  take  them  home  to  put  in  their 
crops.  Lee  wrote  a  brief  reply  accepting  the 
terms.  He  then  remarked  that  his  army  was  in  a 
starving  condition,  and  asked  Grant  to  provide 
them  with  subsistence  and  forage,  to  which  he  at 
once  assented,  and  asked  for  how  many  men  the 
rations  would  be  wanted.  Lee  answered,  "About 
twenty-five  thousand,"  and  orders  were  at  once 
given  to  issue  them.  The  number  surrendered 
turned  out  to  be  even  larger  than  this.  The 
paroles  signed  amounted  to  28,231.  If  we  add 
to  this  the  captures  at  Five  Forks,  Petersburg, 
and  Sailor's  Creek,  the  thousands  who  deserted 
the  failing  cause  at  every  by-road  leading  to 
their  homes,  and  filled  every  wood  and  thicket 
between  Richmond  and  Lynchburg,  we  can 
see  how  considerable  an  army  Lee  commanded 
when  Grant  "started  out  gunning."  Yet  every 
Confederate  writer,  speaker,  and  singer  who 
refers  to  the  surrender  says,  and  will  say  for- 
ever, that  Lee  surrendered  only  seven  thousand 
muskets. 


With  these  brief  and 
of  ilie  most  tnome 
times  u.i ,  1  oncluded.    I 
pired,  and  the  1  r.i^r.  .-•  n.-.-r    pi 
a  national  lalute;  bul  I 
mil  it.    He  forbade  an)  r  j 
enemy,  who  he  hoped  would  hi 
enemy  no  Ion-.,.    1 ;., 
Confederate  tines  to  m 
toGeneral  Lee.    Sitting  on 
the  lines,  the  two  heroe    ol  the  was  ..■ 
friendly<  onversation.    I 
al  an  end,  slavery  dead,  th  \  n  don  il   •   • 

restored  ;  JohnstOl 
sooner  the  better     '  \v   nf    ill  . 
a  public  appeal  to  hasten  t!  e  rei  ini 
but  Lee,  true  to  his  ideas  ol  sul 
a  government  which  had  1 
he  could  not  do  this  without  < 
federate  President.   They  parted  with  < 
good  wishes,  and  Grant,  without  \ 
at  the  city  he  had  taken  or  the  enoi 
of  works  which  had  so  long  held  him  at 
intent  only  upon  reaping  the  pea<  eful  n 
of  his  colossal  victory,  and  putting  an  ei 
the  waste  and  the  burden  of  war,  hurried  a 
to  Washington  to  do  what  he  could  for  this  t  - 
tical  and  beneficent  purpose.  He  had  done  an  in- 
estimable service  to  the  Republic  :  he  had  1 
immortal  honor  for  himself:  but  neither  then 
nor  at  any  subsequent  period  of  his  life 
there  any  sign  in  his  v,  s  bearing  of 

the  least  touch  of  vainglory.    The 
Appomattox  he  was  as  simple,  and 

unassuming  a  citizen  as  he  was  the  d 
Sumter. 


Ty/fft? 
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WHY  here  on  this  third  planet  from  the  sun 
Fret  we,  and  smite  against  our  prison-bars  ? 
Why  not  in  Saturn,  Mercury,  or  Mars 

Mourn  we  our  sins,  the  things  undone  and  done  ? 
Where  was  the  soul's  bewildering  course  begun  ? 

In  what  sad  land  among  the  scattered  stars 

Wrought  she  the  ill  which  now  for  ever  s< 
By  bitter  consequence  each  victory  won  ? 
I  know  not,  dearest  friend  :  yet  this  1  see. 

That  thou  for  holier  fellow  ships  wast  meant : 
Through  some  strange  blunder  thou  art  here  :  and  we, 

Who  on  the  convict-ship  were  hither  sent 
By  judgment  just,  must  not  be  named  with  thee 

Whose  tranquil  presence  shames  our  discontent. 


William  R.  H 


MEMORANDA    ON    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 


Southern  Cadets  in  Action. 

IN  his  sketch  of  "  The  West  Point  of  the  Confeder- 
acy."' published  in  The  Century  Magazine  for 
January,  1SS9.  Mr.  John  S.  Wise  says:  "At  a  later 
period  o(  the  war  it  [the  Virginia  Military  Institute] 
had.  I  believe,  the  exceptional  honor  of  having  sent  its 
corps  of  cadets,  as  a  body,  into  battle."  The  cadets 
of  the  University  of  Alabama  share  with  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  corps  the  honor  of  haying  received 
"a  baptism  of  fire"  in  the  closing  days  of  the  war.* 
In  fact,  from  the  thoroughness  of  its  military  organi- 
zation and  equipment,  and  from  the  number  and  qual- 
ity of  the  officers  it  furnished  the  Southern  army,  the 
University  of  Alabama  may  fairly  contest  with  the 
Virginia  Institute  the  honor  of  having  been  the  "West 
Point  of  the  Confederacy." 

Unlike  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  the  University 
of  Alabama  was  not  founded  as  a  military  school ;  but 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  at  its  session  of  1859-60, 
probably  in  anticipation  of  the  "  irrepressible  conflict  " 
between  the  sections,  took  steps  towards  grafting  a 
military  department  on  the  classical  and  scientific 
courses  of  the  institution,  and  in  September,  i860,  its 
students  for  the  first  time  went  into  camp  on  the  college 
grounds  as  a  military  body  under  the  name  of  the  Ala- 
bama Corps  of  Cadets.  Colonel  Caleb  Huse,  now  in 
charge  of  a  training  school  for  West  Point  at  Highland 
Falls,  N.  V.,  who  was  then  a  young  army  officer,  was 
detailed  as  commandant  of  cadets,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion the  corps  soon  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
in  drill  and  discipline.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Colonel  Huse  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  and 
accepted  an  important  post  under  the  Confederate 
Government.  Colonel  J.  T.  Murfee,  an  accomplished 
officer  and  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
succeeded  Colonel  Huse  as  commandant,  and  he  was 
aided  in  perfecting  the  organization  of  the  military 
department  of  the  institution  by  a  complement  of  young 
officers  known  as  "  State  Captains,"  most  of  whom 
were  also  Virginia  Military  Institute  graduates. 

As  the  war  became  more  and  more  an  earnest  reality 
the  University  of  Alabama  assumed  more  and  more 
the  aspects  of  a  second  West  Point.  The  president, 
Dr.  L.  C.  Garland,  now  the  venerable  chancellor  of 
the  Vanderbilt  University,  donned  the  regulation  gray 
of  a  Confederate  colonel,  and  held  reviews, inspections, 
etc.,  with  the  soldierly  precision  of  a  West  Point  super- 
intendent. From  time  to  time  the  young  men  whom 
the  University  had  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms 
were  commissioned  as  officers  in  the  Southern  army, 
and  of  these  quite  a  number  rose  rapidly  in  rank;  one 

1  In  a  communication  published  in  the  "  Battles  and  Leaders 
of  the  Civil  War,"  Lieutenant  James  Gates,  of  the  9th  Illinois 
Mounted  Infantry,  writing  of  Sherman's  march  towards  Atlanta, 
says;  •' Jt  was  during  the  advance  that  day  [May  9,  1864]  that 
we  came  in  contact  with  the  Georgia  Cadets  from  the  Military 
Institute  at  Marietta,  who  had  come  out  from  the  woods  at  Resaca 
and  formed  their  line  behind  a  rail  fence.  After  a  volley  from  the 
Cadets,  which  killed  several  of  our  men,  our  regiment  charged 
them.   .   .  ." —  Editor. 


of  them,  the  lamented  General  John  C.  Saunders,  hav- 
ing won  the  stars  of  a  brigadier  before  he  had  reached 
his  majority. 

The  university,  being  located  at  Tuscaloosa,  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  was  for  a  long  time  exempt  from 
danger  from  the  raiders  who  ravaged  the  northern 
borders  of  Alabama  ;  but  as  the  crisis  drew  on  in  the 
spring  of  1865  the  Federal  troops  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  On  the  30th  of  March,  General  E.  M.  Mc- 
Cook,  then  at  Elyton  (at  present  a  suburb  of  the 
new  city  of  Birmingham),  fifty  miles  northeast  of 
Tuscaloosa,  acting  under  orders  from  General  J.  H. 
Wilson,  detached  Brigadier-General  John  T.  Croxton 
and  his  brigade  of  fifteen  hundred  veteran  cavalry  with 
orders  "  to  proceed  rapidly  by  the  most  direct  route  to 
Tuscaloosa,  to  destroy  the  bridge,  factories,  mills,  uni- 
versity (military  school),  and  whatever  else  might  be 
of  benefit  to  the  rebel  cause." 

The  opportunity  was  now  at  hand  for  the  cadet 
corps  to  taste  the  realities  of  war  that  it  had  so  often 
mimicked  in  the  marching  and  countermarching  of  the 
battalion  manceuvers.  The  corps  was  about  three  hun- 
dred strong  and  was  in  fine  trim.  On  the  night  of  the 
3d  of  April  "  taps  "  was  sounded  as  usual.  The  cadets 
went  to  bed  with  little  thought  that  within  three  miles, 
just  across  the  Black  Warrior  River,  lay  Croxton 's 
raiders,  ready  to  make  a  dash  across  the  bridge  into 
Tuscaloosa.  The  Federal  general,  by  his  capture  of 
scouts  and  citizens,  had  prevented  knowledge  of  his 
approach.  The  surprise  was  complete.  For  the  sake 
of  form,  a  few  of  the  "home  guard" — old  men  and 
boys — had  been  kept  at  the  bridge  that  night ;  but  no 
one  had  an  idea  that  the  Federals  were  near.  When 
their  approach  was  discovered,  a  courier  was  at  once 
dispatched  to  the  university.  The  long  roll  was  sounded, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  cadet  battalion  was  formed 
and  hurried  away  in  the  darkness  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill  overlooking  the  bridge.  There  a  line  of  battle  was 
formed. 

It  was  too  late.  Croxton's  men  had  already  crossed 
the  bridge  and  were  formed  on  the  river  bank.  The 
cadets,  however,  were  eager  for  the  fray,  and  the  two  or 
three  volleys  that  they  poured  down  the  hill  for  a  while 
disconcerted  the  Federals  and  checked  their  advance. 
There  was  rapid  firing  for  a  short  time  on  both  sides ; 
but,  owing  probably  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
casualties  were  few.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the 
cadets,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  an  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge a  force  so  superior  in  numbers,  drew  off  his 
command,  having  sustained  a  loss  of  only  three  or  four 
wounded. 

General  Croxton,  in  his  official  report,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Federals.  He 
says:  "They  [the  militia  and  cadets]  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  dislodge  us,  but  failed,  and 
morning  found  us  in  peaceful  possession  of  the  prem- 
ises, with  sixty  prisoners  and  three  pieces  of  artillery." 
The  prisoners  referred  to  were  members  of  the  "home 
guard,"  and  not  cadets.    The  three  pieces  of  artillery 
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INCEthe  visit  of  Blair  and 
the  return  of  the  rebel 
commissioners  from  the 
Hampton  Roads  confer- 
ence, no  event  of  special 
significance  had  excited 
the  authorities  or  people 


ever  consent  to  purchase,  at  the  cost  of  degradation 
and    slavery,   pel  a  country 

risoned  by  their  own  negroes,  .offi- 

cers sent  by  the  conqueror  to  rule  over  them.3 

Jefferson  Davis  was  Strongly  addict* 
political  contradictions,  but  we  mu>t  sup] 
even  his  cross-eyed  philosophy  capable  o; 

tecting  that  a  negro  willing  to  fight  in  sL . 
in  preference  to  fighting  in  freedom   was  not 


of  Richmond     February    a  very  safe  reliance  Tor  Southern  in<lc,,en.: 
^  ^tPt!,la:fy^  tVTZfZll    ^e  languages  heemploys  it  here  ntlv  c 


and  politics,  which  at  the  end  of  four  years 
had  become  familiar  and  dull.  To  shrewd 
observers  in  that  city  things  were  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  Stephens,  the  Confederate  Vice- 
President,  had  abandoned  the  capital  and  the 
cause  and  retired  to  Georgia  to  await  the 
end.  Judge  John  A.  Campbell,  though  per- 
forming the  duties  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  made,  among  his  intimate  friends,  no 
concealment  of  his  opinion  that  the  last  days 
of  the  Confederacy  had  come.2  The  members 
of  the  rebel  Congress,  adjourning  after  their 
long  and  fruitless  winter  session,  gave  many 
indications  that  they  never  expected  to  reas- 
semble. A  large  part  of  their  winter's  work 
had  been  to  demonstrate  without  direct  accu- 
sation that  it  was  the  Confederate  mal-Admin- 
istration    which  was    wrecking   the  Southern 


the  continuous  official  Confederate  wail  al 
Northern    subjugation,    Northern    d 
Northern    barbarity,   Northern    atrocity,  and 
Northern  inhumanity  which  rings  through  his 
letters,  speeches,  orders,  me  ud  proc- 

lamations with  monotonous  dissonance  dm 
his  whole  four  years  of  authority. 

Of  all  the  Southern  people  none  were  quite 
so  blinded  as  those  of  Richmond.   Their  little 
bubble   of  pride    at   being    the    Confederate 
capital  was  ever  iridescent  with  the  \>nr 
hopes.    They  had  no  dream  that  the  visible 
symbols  of  Confederate  government  and  gl 
upon  which    their  eves  had    nourished  their 
faith  would  disappear  almos 
if  an  earthquake  had  swallowed  them.    Pov- 
erty, distress,  and  desolation  had  ind< 
into  their  homes,  but  the  approach  had  been 


cause.    On  his  part  Jefferson  Davis  prolonged  slow>  and  so  mitj^ateci  by  the  exaltations  of 

their  session  a  week  to  send  them  his  lastmes-  a  heroic  self-sacrince  that  they  welcomed  the 

sage  — a  dry  lecture  to  prove  that  the  blame  change  mther   than  suffered  by  it    For  the 

rested  entirely  on  their  own  shoulders.    The  moment  nature  was  their  helper.     The  cheer- 


last  desperate  measure  of  rebel  statesmanship, 
the  law  to  permit  masters  to  put  their  slaves 
into  the  Southern  armies  to  fight  for  the  rebel- 
lion, was  so  palpably  illogical  and  impractica- 
ble that  both  the  rebel  Congress  and  the  rebel 
President  appear  to  have  treated  it  as  the 
merest  legislative  rubbish;  or  else  the  latter 
would  scarcely  have  written  in  the  same  mes- 
sage, after  stating  that  "  much  benefit  is  antic- 
ipated from  this  measure,"  that 

The  people  of  the  Confederacy  can  he  but  little 
known  to  him  who  supposes  it  possible  they  would 

II., 


2  Jones,  "  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,"  Vol 
p.  450. 

y  Davis,    Message,    March    13,    1S65.     "American 
Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  1865,  pp.  718,  719. 

1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886 
Vol.  XXXIX.— 43.  305 


ing,  healing,  revivifying  influences  of  tl 
time  were  at  hand.    The  warm  sunshine 
on  the  hills,  the  songs  of  birds  were  in  th< 
buds  and  blossoms  rilled  the  gard 

All  accounts  agree  that  when  on    S   l 
morning,  April   2,  1865,  the  people  of  Rich- 
mond went  forth  to  their  places  of  worship, 
they  had  no  thought  of  impending  chang* 
public  calamity.    The  omiiv  ich  a 

possibility  had  escaped  their  attention.    A  few 
days  before,   Mrs.  Jefferson   Davis,  with  her 
children,  had  left  Richmond  for  the  South 
sent  some  of  her  furniture  to  auction.    S 
some  weeks  before,  the  horses  remaining 
the  city  had  been  impressed  to  collect  the 
bacco   into   convenient  warehouses  where  it 
All  riirhts  reserved. 
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could  be  readily  burned  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  Yankee  hands.1 

But  the  significance  of  these  and  perhaps 
other  indications  could  not  be  measured  by 
the  general  populace.  In  fact  for  some  days 
a  rather  unusual  quiet  had  prevailed.  That 
morning  Jefferson  Davis  was  in  his  pew  in  St. 
Paul's  Church  when  before  the  sermon  was 
ended  an  officer  walked  up  the  aisle  and  handed 
him  a  telegram  from  General  Lee  at  Peters- 
g,  dated  at  half-past  ten  that  morning,  in 
winch  he  read.  "  My  lines  are  broken  in  three 
places  :  Richmond  must  be  evacuated  this 
evening."  He  rose  and  walked  out  of  church  ; 
whereupon  the  officer  handed  the  telegram  to 
the  rector,  who  as  speedily  as  possible  brought 
the  services  to  a  close,  making  the  announce- 
ment that  General  Ewell,  the  commander  at 
Richmond,  desired  the  military  forces  to  as- 
semble at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
news  seems  also  to  have  reached  in  some  form 
one  or  two  of  the  other  churches,  so  that  though 
no  announcement  of  the  fact  was  made,  the 
city  little  by  little  became  aware  of. the  har- 
rowing necessity. 

The  fact  of  its  being  Sunday,  with  no  busi- 
ness going  on  and  rest  pervading  every  house- 
hold, doubtless  served  to  moderate  the  shock 
to  the  public.  Yet  very  soon  the  scene  was 
greatly  transformed.  From  the  Sabbath  still- 
ness of  the  morning  the  streets  became  alive 
with  bustle  and  activity.  Jefferson  Davis  had 
called  his  Cabinet  and  officials  together,  and 
die  hurried  packing  of  the  Confederate  archives 
for  shipment  was  soon  in  progress.  Citizens 
who  had  the  means  made  hasty  preparations 
for  flight ;  the  far  greater  number  who  were 
compelled  to  stay  were  in  a  flutter  to  devise 
measures  of  protection  or  concealment.  The 
banks  were  opened  and  depositors  flocked 
thither  to  withdraw  their  money  and  valuables. 
A  remnant  of  the  Virginia  legislature  gathered 
in  the  Representatives'  Hall  at  the  Capitol  to 
debate  a  question  of  greater  urgency  than  had 
ever  before  taxed  their  wisdom  or  eloquence. 
In  another  room  sat  the  municipal  council,  for 
once  impressed  with  the  full  weight  of  its  re- 
sponsibility. Meanwhile  the  streets  were  full  of 
hurrying  people,  of  loaded  wagons,  of  gallop- 
ing military  officers  conveying  orders.  One 
striking  sketch  of  that  wild  hurry-skurry  de- 
serves to  be  recorded. 

Lumpkin,  who  for  many  years  had  kept  a  slave- 
trader's  jail,  also  had  a  work  of  necessity  on  hand  — 
fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  who  must  he  saved 
to  the  missionary  institution  for  the  future  enlight- 
enment of  Africa.  Although  it  was  the  Lord's  day 
(perhaps    he   was   comforted   by  the  thought  that 

3  Jones,  "A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,"  Vol.  \\. , 
p.  438. 

2  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  June,  1865. 


"the  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed")  the 
coffle-gang  was  made  up  in  the  jail  yard,  within 
pistol  shot  of  Davis's  parlor  window,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  Monumental  Church,  and  a  sad  and 
weeping  throng,  chained  two  and  two,  the  last  slave- 
cotrle  that  shall  ever  tread  the  streets  of  Richmond, 
were  hurried  to  the  Danville  depot.2 

But  the  "  institution,"  like  the  Confederacy, 
was  already  in  extremis.  The  account  adds 
that  the  departing  trains  could  afford  no  trans- 
portation for  this  last  slave  cargo,  and  the  gang 
probably  went  to  pieces  like  every  other  Rich- 
mond organization,  military  and  political. 

Evening  had  come,  and  the  confusion  of  the 
streets  found  its  culmination  at  the  railroad 
depots.  Military  authority  made  room  for  the 
fleeing  President  and  his  Cabinet,  and  depart- 
ment officials  and  their  boxes  of  more  impor- 
tant papers.  The  cars  were  overcrowded  and 
overloaded  long  before  the  clamoring  multi- 
tude and  piles  of  miscellaneous  baggage  could 
be  got  aboard,  and  by  the  occasional  light  of 
lanterns  flitting  hither  and  thither  the  wheez- 
ing and  coughing  trains  moved  out  into  the 
darkness.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  and  the 
governor  of  the  State  departed  in  a  canal  boat 
towards  Lynchburg.  All  available  vehicles 
carrying  fugitives  were  leaving  the  city  by 
various  country  roads,  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  population,  unable  to  get  away,  had  to  con- 
front the  dread  certainty  that  only  one  night 
remained  before  the  appearance  of  a  hostile 
army  with  the  power  of  death  and  destruction 
over  them  and  their  homes. 

How  this  power  might  be  exercised,  present 
signs  were  none  too  reassuring.  Since  noon, 
when  the  fact  of  evacuation  had  become  certain, 
the  whole  fabric  of  society  seemed  to  be  crum- 
bling to  pieces.  Military  authority  was  concen- 
trating its  energy  on  only  two  objects,  destruc- 
tion and  departure.  The  civil  authority  was 
lending  a  hand,  for  the  single  hasty  precaution 
which  the  city  council  could  ordain  was,  that 
all  the  liquors  in  the  city  should  be  emptied 
out.  To  order  this  was  one  thing,  to  have  it 
rigorously  executed  would  be  asking  quite  too 
much  of  the  lower  human  appetites,  and  while 
some  of  the  street  gutters  ran  with  alcohol, 
enough  was  surreptitiously  consumed  to  pro- 
duce a  frightful  state  of  excitement  and  drunk- 
enness. No  picture  need  be  drawn  of  the 
possibilities  of  violence  and  crime  which  must 
have  haunted  the  timid  watchers  in  Richmond 
who  listened  all  night  to  the  shouts,  the  blas- 
phemy, the  disorder  that  rose  and  fell  in  the 
streets,  or  who  furtively  noted  the  signs  of 
pillage  already  begun.  And  how  shall  we 
follow  their  imagination,  passing  from  these 
visible  acts  of  the  friends  of  yesterday  to  what 
they  might  look  for  from  the  enemies  expected 
to-morrow?    For  had  not  their  President  offi- 
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daily,  their  statesmen,  and  their  newspapers 
with  frantic  rhetoric,  warned  them  against  the 
fanatical,  penny-worshiping  Yankee  invader? 
And  that  final  horror  of  horrors,  the  negro  sol- 
diers held  up  to  their  dread  by  the  solemn  presi- 
dential message  of  Jefferson  Davis  only  two 
weeks  before.  What  now  of  the  fear  of  servile 
insurrection,  the  terrible  specter  they  had 
secretly  nursed  from  their  very  childhood  ? 
It  is  scarcely  possible  they  can  have  escaped 
such  meditations  even  though  already  weary 
and  exhausted  with  the  surprises  and  labors 
of  the  day,  with  the  startling  anxieties  of  the 
evening,  with  the  absorbing  care  of  burying 
their  household  silver  and  secreting  their  yet 
more  precious  personal  ornaments  and  tokens 
of  affection.  In  Europe,  a  thousand  wars  have 
rendered  such  experiences  historically  com- 
monplace; in  America,  let  us  hope  that  a 
thousand  years  of  peace  may  render  their 
repetition  impossible. 

Full  of  dangerous  portent  as  had  been  the 
night,  the  morning  became  yet  more  ominous. 
Long  before  day  sleepers  and  watchers  alike 
were  startled  by  a  succession  of  explosions 
which  shook  every  building.  The  military 
authorities  were  blowing  up  the  vessels  in 
construction  at  the  river.  These  were  nine  in 
number,  three  of  them  iron-clads  of  four  guns 
each,  the  others  small  wooden  ships.1  Next, 
the  arsenal  was  fired ;  and,  as  many  thousands 
of  loaded  shells  were  stored  here,  there  suc- 
ceeded for  a  period  the  sounds  of  a  continuous 
cannonade.  Already  fire  had  been  set  to  the 
warehouses  containing  the  collected  tobacco 
and  cotton,  among  which  loaded  shells  had 
also  been  scattered  to  insure  more  complete 
destruction. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  who  is 
responsible  for  the  deplorable  public  calamity 
which  ensued.  The  rebel  Congress  had  passed 
a  law  ordering  the  Government  tobacco  and 
other  public  property  to  be  burned,  and  Jeffer- 
son Davis  states  that  the  general  commanding 
had  advised  with  the  mayor  and  city  authori- 

1  "  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  vessels  destroyed : 
Virginia,  flag-ship,  four  guns,  iron-clad  ;  Richmond) 
four  guns,  iron-clad ;  Fredericksburg;  four  guns,  iron- 
clad ;  Nansemond,  two  guns,  wooden  ;  Hampton,  two 
guns,  wooden;  Roanoke,  one  gun,  wooden;  Torpedo, 
tender;  Shrapnel;  Patrick  Henry,  school-ship."  [Por- 
ter, Report,  April  5, 1865.  Report  Sec.  Navy,  1S65-66.] 

2  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment," Vol.  II.,  p.  666. 

3  Ewell  to  Lossing,  November,  1866.  "  The  Inde- 
pendent," March  11,  1886. 

Lossing,  writing  from  both  the  written  statement 
and  verbal  explanations  of  General  Ewell,  says  :  "  Now 
General  Ewell  earnestly  warned  the  city  authorities 
of  the  danger  of  acting  according  to  the  letter  of  that 
resolution ;  for  a  brisk  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
south  which  would  send  the  flames  of  the  burning 
warehouses  into  the  town  and  imperil  the  whole  city. 
Early  in  the  evening  a  deputation  of  citizens  called 


ties  about  precautio 
On  the  other  band, 
the  military  command  •. 

merit  that  lie  not  00 

city  authorities  of  the  i 

the  measure,  but  that  hi 

of  disobeying  the  law  and  m  ••  I 

left  the  city  aboul    even  o\  la  k  in  the  morn- 
ing," he  unites,  "  and  as  yet  nodi 

fired  by  my  orders;  yet  the  building! and  <: 

near  the  railway  bndgi 

flames  were  so  close  as  to  be  di 

I  rode  by  them."-1    Jiy  this  time 
lawlessness  and  hunger  for  pillage  b 
full  headway.    The  rearguard  oi 
Confederates   set  the  three  great   bridge 
flames,  and  while  the  tire  started  at  the  four 
immense  warehouses  and  various  points,  and 
soon  uniting  in  an  uncontrollable 
was  beginning  to  eat  out  the  heart  of  tl 
miscellaneous  mob  went  from  store  I 
and  with  a  beam  for  a  battering  ram  smashed  in 
the  doors  so  that  the  crowd  might  freely  • 
and  plunder  the  contents.    This  rapacity,  hr>t 
directed  towards  bread  and  provision  St 
gradually  extended  itself  to  all  oth   • 
until  mere  greed  of  booty  rather  than  need  or 
usefulness  became  the  ruling  instinct,  and  pro- 
moted the  waste  and  destruction  of  that  which 
had  been  stolen.    Into  this  pandemoniun 
fire   and  license   there   came   one   additional 
terror  to  fill  up  its  dramatic  completes 

About  ten  o'clock   [writes  an  eye-witn 
before  the  entrance  of  the  Federal  army 
dismay  rang  all  along  the  streets  which 
of  the  track  of  the  tire,  and  I  saw  a  a  wd  of  leap- 
ing, shouting  demons,  in  parti-colored  clothes,  and 
with  heads  half  shaven.     It  was  the  cor.-. 
the  penitentiary,  who  had  overcome  ihj  guar d 
fire  to  the  prison,  and  were  now  at  libeii 
a  heart  which  had  kept  its  courage  to  this  point 
quailed  at   the  sight.     Fortunately,   they  were  too 
intent   upon   securing  their   freedom    to  do  much 
damage.4 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  magnitude  and 

upon  President  Davis  and  remons 
ing  out  that  order  of  Congress, 
the  city  would  be  jeopardized.    He  was  in  un- 

amiable  state  of  mind,  and  curdy  replied,  *  Your  s 
ment  that  the  burning  of  the  warehouses  will  emi. 
the  city  is  only  a  cowardly  ; 

for  the  Yankees ! '  After  IV.  niltee 

of  the  city  council,  at  the  sngg 
went  to  the  War  Office  to  remo 

ever  might  represent  the  department,  against  the  exe- 
cution of  the  perilous  order.  M  ruddy 
replied  in  language  which  was  almost  an  echo  oi 
of  his  superior,  and  General  Ewell,  in  5] 
earnest  remonstrances,  was  ordei  B  tour 
warehouses  near  the  river  to  he  set  on  tire  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning."  [Lossing,  in  -The  Independ- 
ent" (New  York).  March  II,  1SS0.] 

-i  Mary   Tucker   Ma^ill,   in   -The    Independf 
(New  York),  fan.  7.  1886. 
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rapidity  oi  the  disaster  served  in  a  measure  to 
mitigate  its  evil  results.  The  burning  of  seven 
hundred  buildings  comprising  the  entire  busi- 
ness portion  of  Richmond,  warehouses,  manu- 
factories, mills,  depots,  and  stores,  all  within 
the  brief  space  of  a  day,  was  a  visitation  so 
sudden,  so  unexpected,  so  stupefying  as  to 
overawe  and  terrorize  even  wrong-doers,  and 
made  the  harvest  of  plunder  so  abundant  as 
to  serve  to  scatter  the  mob  and  satisfy  its 
rapacity  to  quick  repletion. 

Before  a  new  hunger  could  arise,  assistance, 
protection,  and  relief  were  at  hand.  The  citi- 
zens' committee  which  went  forth  to  surrender 
Richmond  met  the  vanguard  of  the  Union 
army  under  General  Weitzel  outside  the  limits 
of  the  city  in  the  early  forenoon,  and  after  a 
formal  ceremony  of  submission,  a  small  de- 
tachment of  white  Union  cavalry  galloped  into 
the  late  rebel  capital,  and  proceeding  directly 
to  the  State  House  raised  the  national  flag 
over  it.1  Soon  afterward  there  occurred  what 
was  to  the  inhabitants  the  central  incident  of 
the  day  —  the  event  which  engrossed  their  so- 
licitude even  more  than  the  vanished  rebel 
Government,  the  destroyed  city,  or  the  lost 
cause.  This  was  the  arrival  of  the  colored 
soldiers,  the,  to  them,  visible  realization  of 
the  new  political  and  social  heavens  and  earth 
to  which  four  years  of  rebellion  and  war  had 
brought  them.  The  prejudices  of  a  lifetime 
cannot  be  instantly  overcome,  and  the  rebels 
of  Richmond  doubtless  felt  that  this  was  the 
final  drop  in  their  cup  of  misery  and  that  their 
"  subjugation  "  was  complete.  General  Weit- 
zel had  arrived  with  the  first  detachment  of 
Union  cavalry ;  and  seeing  the  conflagration 
and  disorder,  he  sent  back  an  aide  in  haste  to 
bring  into  the  city  the  first  brigade  he  could 
find,  to  act  as  a  provost  guard. 

At  length  they  came  —  a  brigade  of  colored 
cavalry  from  the  division  of  General  Devens.2 
It  is  related  that  about  this  time,  as  by  a  com- 
mon impulse,  the  white  people  of  Richmond 
disappeared  from  the  streets,  and  the  black 
population  streamed  forth  with  an  apparently 
instinctive  recognition  that  their  day  of  jubilee 
had  at  last  arrived.  To  see  this  compact,  or- 
ganized body  of  men  of  their  own  color,  on 
horseback,  in  neat  uniforms,  with  flashing  sa- 
bers, with  the  gleam  of  confidence  and  triumph 
in  their  eyes,  was  a  palpable  living  reality  to 
which  their  hope  and  pride,  long  repressed, 
gave  instant  response.  They  greeted  them 
with  expressions  of  welcome  in  every  form  — 
cheers,  shouts,  laughter,  and  a  rattle  of  ex- 

1  The  flag  was  raised  by  a  young  officer  named  John- 
ston Livingston  de  Peyster,  who  had  carried  it  at  his 
saddle-bow  for  a  week  with  this  purpose. 

2  Weitzel,  testimony  ;  Report  of  Committee  on  Con- 
duct of  the  War.    Supplement,  Part  I.,  p.  523. 


clamations  as  they  rushed  along  the  sides  of 
the  street  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancing 
column  and  feast  their  eyes  on  the  incredible 
sight ;  while  the  black  Union  soldiers  rose 
high  in  their  stirrups  and  with  waving  swords 
and  deafening  huzzas  acknowledged  the  fra- 
ternal reception. 

But  there  was  little  time  for  holiday  enjoy- 
ment. The  conflagration  was  roaring,  destruc- 
tion was  advancing ;  fury  of  fire,  blackness  of 
smoke,  crash  of  falling  walls,  obstruction  of 
debris,  confusion,  helplessness,  danger,  seemed 
everywhere.  The  great  Capitol  Square  on  the 
hill  had  become  the  refuge  of  women  and 
children  and  the  temporary  storing-place  of 
the  few  household  effects  they  had  saved 
from  the  burning.  From  this  center,  where  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  first  hoisted,  there  now 
flowed  back  upon  the  stricken  city,  not  the 
doom  and  devastation  for  which  its  people 
looked,  but  the  friendly  help  and  protection 
of  a  generous  army  bringing  them  peace,  and 
the  spirit  of  a  benevolent  Government  tender- 
ing them  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  Up 
to  this  time  it  would  seem  that  not  an  organ- 
ization had  been  proposed  nor  a  hand  raised 
to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  flames.  The  public 
spirit  of  Richmond  was  dead  even  to  that 
commonest  of  human  impulses,  the  willingness 
to  help  a  neighbor  in  affliction.  The  advent 
of  the  Union  army  breathed  a  neW  life  into 
this  social  paralysis.  The  first  care  of  the  of- 
ficers was  to  organize  resistance  to  fire ;  and 
instead  of  the  blood  and  rapine  which  the  de- 
luded Virginians  feared  from  the  Yankee  of- 
ficers and  "  niggers  "  in  Federal  uniforms,  they 
beheld  them  reestablish  order  and  personal 
security,  and  convert  the  unrestrained  mob  of 
whites  and  blacks  into  a  regulated  energy,  to 
save  what  remained  of  their  city  from  the 
needless  fire  and  pillage  to  which  their  own 
friends  had  devoted  it,  against  remonstrance 
and  against  humanity.  And  this  was  not  all. 
Beginning  that  afternoon  and  continuing  many 
days,  these  "  Yankee  invaders  "  fed  the  poor 
of  Richmond,  and  saved  them  from  the  star- 
vation to  which  the  law  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  relentlessly  executed  by  the  Con- 
federate President  and  some  of  his  subordi- 
nates, exposed  them. 

LINCOLN     IN     RICHMOND. 

A  little  more  than  two  months  before 
these  events,  President  Lincoln  had  written 
the  following  letter  to  General  Grant : 

Please  read  and  answer  this  letter  as  though  I 
was  not  President,  but  only  a  friend.  My  son,  now 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  having  graduated  at 
Harvard,  wishes  to  see  something  of  the  war  before 
it  ends.     I  do  not  wish  to  put  him  in  the  ranks, 
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nor  yet  to  give  him  a  commission,  to  which  those 
who  have  already  served  long  are  better  entitled, 
and  better  qualified  to  hold.  Could  he,  without 
embarrassment  to  you,  or  detriment  to  the  service, 
go  into  your  military  family  with  some  nominal 
rank,  I,  and  not  the  public,  furnishing  his  ncct  isary 
means  ?  If  no,  say  so  without  the  least  hesitation, 
because  I  am  as  anxious  and  as  deeply  interested 
that  you  shall  not  be  encumbered  as  you  can  he 
yourself. 1 

Grant  replied  as  follows : 

Your  favor  of  this  date  in  relation  to  your  son 
serving  in  some  military  capacity  is  received.  I  will 
be  most  happy  to  have  him  in  my  military  family 
in  the  manner  you  propose.  The  nominal  rank  given 
him  is  immaterial,  but  I  would  suggest  that  of  cap- 
tain, as  I  have  three  staff-officers  now,  of  consider- 
able service,  in  no  higher  grade.  Indeed,  I  have  one 
officer  with  only  the  rank  of  lieutenant  who  has 
been  in  the  service  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
This,  however,  will  make  no  difference,  and  I  would 
still  say  give  the  rank  of  captain. —  Please  excuse 
my  writing  on  a  half-sheet.  I  have  no  resource  but 
to  take  the  blank  half  of  your  letter.2 

The  President's  son  therefore  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Grant's  staff  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  acquitted  himself  of  the  duties  of  that 
station  with  fidelity  and  honor. 

We  may  assume  that  it  was  the  anticipated 
important  military  events  rather  than  the  pres- 
ence of  Captain  Robert  T.  Lincoln  at  Grant's 
headquarters  which  induced  the  general  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1865,  to  invite  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  make  a  visit  to  his  camp 
near.  Richmond;  and  on  the  2 2d  they  and 
their  younger  son  Thomas,  nicknamed  "Tad," 
proceeded  in  the  steamer  River  Queen  from 
Washington  to  City  Point,  where  General  Grant 
with  his  family  and  staff  were  "  occupying  a 
pretty  group  of  huts  on  the  bank  of  the  James 
River,  overlooking  the  harbor,  which  was  full 
of  vessels  of  all  classes,  both  war  and  merchant, 
with  wharves  and  warehouses  on  an  extensive 
scale."  3  Here,  making  his  home  on  the  steamer 
which  brought  him,  the  President  remained 
about  ten  days,  enjoying  what  was  probably 
the  most  satisfactory  relaxation  in  which  he 
had  been  able  to  indulge  during  his  whole 
presidential  service.  It  was  springtime  and 
the  weather  was  moderately  steady ;  his  days 
were  occupied  visiting  the  various  camps  of 
the  great  army  in  company  with  the  general. 

ei  He  was  a  good  horseman,"  records  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general's  staff,  "and  made  his  way 
through  swamps  and  over  corduroy  roads  as 
well  as  the  best  trooper  in  the  command.  The 
soldiers  invariably  recognized  him  and  greeted 
him,  wherever  he  appeared  amongst  them,  with 
cheers  that  were  no  lip  service,  but  came  from 

1  Lincoln  to  Grant,  Jan.  19,1865.  Unpublished  MS. 

2  Grant  to  Lincoln,  Jan.  21,  1S65.  Unpublished 
MS. 


depth  of  their  heard."4    Many  evening 

hours  wen:  pa  ,,'•'!  with  grou] 

roaring  camp 

ways  tli'-  1 

tion  ;iikI  lively  an 

visit,  was  turtlM-r   enhai  -rrival  at 

City  Point,  on  th< 

Genera]  Sherman,  «rho, 

Schofield  to  1  ommand  in  hi 

hasty  trip  to  confer  with  (, 

to  gratify  the  P  I  with  n  n 

leading  incidents  of  hi    grc  I  m 
lanta  to  Savannah  andfi 
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Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman,  and  niral 

Porter  enjoyed  a  frank  inter  inion 

about  the  favorable  pro  and  final 

victory,  and  of  the  speedy  realization  of  the 
long-hoped-for  peace.  Shenn  n  and  Porter 
affirm    that  the  President  eon:  them 

certain  liberal  views  on  the  subj  on- 

structing  State  governments  in  the  conqi. 
States  which  do  not  seem  compatible  with 
the  very  guarded  language  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
elsewhere  used  or  recorded  by  him.  It  is  fair 
to  presume  that  their  own  enthusiasm  colored 
their  recollection  of  the  President's  expressions, 
though  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  he  spoke  of 
his  willingness  to  be  liberal  to  the  verge  1  if  pru- 
dence, and  that  he  even  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  he  would  not  be  displeased  at  the 
escape  from  the  country  of  Jefferson  Davis  and 
other  principal  rebel  leaders. 

On  the  29th  of  March  the  party  separated, 
Sherman  returning  to  North  Carolina,  and 
Grant  starting  on  his  final  campaign  to  A-  - 
pomattox.  Five  days  later  Grant  informed 
Mr.  Lincoln  of  the  fall  of  Petersburg,  and  the 
President  made  a  flying  visit  to  that  town  for 
another  brief  conference  with  the  general. 
The  capture  of  Richmond  was  hourly  ex- 
pected, and  that  welcome  information  reached 
Lincoln  soon  after  his  return  to  City  Point. 

Between  the  receipt  of  this  news  and  the 
following  forenoon,  but  before  any  information 
about  the  great  fire  had  been  re 
to  Richmond  was  arranged  bet  v.  3  lent 

Lincoln  and  Admiral  Porter.    Accounts  differ 
as  to  who  suggested  it  or  extended  the  invita- 
tion, and  there  is  great  vagueness  and   l 
contradiction    about    the  details  trip. 

Admiral  Porter  states •",  that  he  carried  the 
President  in  his  flag-ship,  the  A  until 

she  grounded,  when  he  trans 
his  barge  with  a  tugboat  to  tow  it  and  a  small 
detachment  of  marines  on  board.      A", 
account  states  that  the  President  proceeded  in 

3  Sherman,  "  Memoirs."  Vol.  '. 

4  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  inTHF  CENTURY, 
6  "New  York  Tribune." 
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-•.earner  River  Queen  until  the  transfer  to 
the  barge  ;  also  that  another  transport,  having 
a  four-horse  held  wagon  and  a  squadron  of 
cavalry,  followed  for  the  service  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Still  a  third  account  states  *  that  the 
party  went  in  the  admiral's  barge  the  whole 
distance,  as  affording  greater  safety  against 
danger  from  any  torpedoes  which  might  not 
yet  have  been  removed.  The  various  accounts 
agree  that  obstructions,  consisting  of  rows  of 
piling,  sunken  hulks,  and  the  debris  of  the 
destroyed  Confederate  vessels,  were  encoun- 
tered, which  only  the  tug  and  barge  were  able 
to  pass. 

The  result  therefore  was  that  the  party  were 
compelled  to  make  a  landing  at  some  distance 
below  the  proper  place,  at  the  suburb  called 
Rockett's,  and  that  there  was  neither  sentry 
nor  ■officer  nor  wagon  nor  escort  to  meet  and 
receive  them.  One  cannot  help  wondering  at 
the  manifest  imprudence  of  both  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Admiral  Porter  in  the  whole  proceeding. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  the 
ruler  of  a  mighty  nation  and  the  conqueror  of 
a  great  rebellion  enter  the  captured  chief  city 
of  the  insurgents  in  such  humbleness  and  sim- 
plicity. As  they  stepped  from  the  barge  the 
street  along  the  river  front  seemed  deserted, 
and  they  sent  out  to  find  some  chance  person 
of  whom  to  inquire  their  way.  The  unusual 
group  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  idlers, 
and  a  crowd  gathered.  Admiral  Porter  ordered 
twelve  of  the  marines  to  fix  bayonets  to  their 
rifles  and  to  form  six  in  front  and  six  behind 
the  party,  which  consisted  of  President  Lincoln, 
holding  his  son  "  Tad  "  by  the  hand,  Admiral 
Porter,  and  three  officers,  all  being  on  foot; 
and  in  this  order  they  walked  from  the  landing 
at  Rockett's  to  the  center  of  Richmond,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  two  miles.  It  was  a  long 
and  fatiguing  march,  evidently  not  expected 
by  the  President,  who  during  his  ten-days' 
stay  with  the  army  had  probably  always  had 
an  officer  at  his  elbow  to  anticipate  his  slight- 
est wish  for  horses  or  vehicles.  There  remains 
no  trustworthy  account  of  this  strange  presi- 
dential entry ;  the  printed  narratives  of  it  writ- 
ten from  memory,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  are 
so  evidently  colored  by  fancy  that  they  do 
not  invite  credence.  Admiral  Porter,  writing 
on  the  following  day,  says  : 

On  the  4th  of  April  I  accompanied  the  President 
up  to  Richmond,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
strongest  demonstrations  of  joy.2 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  historical 
record  we  shall  ever  have  of  the  event,  and 
the  imagination  may  easily  fill  up  the  picture 
of  a  gradually  increasing  crowd,  principally 

1  Manuscript  narrative  of  Colonel  W.  II.  Crook. 

2  Porter,  Report,  April  5,  1 865. 


of  negroes,  following  the  little  group  of  marines 
and  officers  with  the  tall  form  of  the  President 
in  its  center ;  and,  having  learned  that  it  was 
indeed  Mr.  Lincoln,  giving  expression  to  won- 
der, joy,  and  gratitude  in  a  variety  of  pictur- 
esque emotional  ejaculations  peculiar  to  the 
colored  race,  and  for  which  there  was  ample 
time  while  the  little  procession  made  its  tire- 
some march,  whose  route  cannot  now  be 
traced. 

At  length  the  party  reached  the  headquar- 
ters of  General  Weitzel,  established  in  the  very 
house  occupied  by  Jefferson  Davis  as  the  presi- 
dential mansion  of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  and 
from  which  he  had  fled  less  than  two  days  before. 
Here  Mr.  Lincoln  was  glad  of  a  chance  to  sit 
dowm  and  rest,  and  a  little  later  to  partake  of 
a  lunch  which  the  general  provided.  An  in- 
formal reception,  chiefly  of  Union  officers,  nat- 
urally followed,  and  later  in  the  afternoon 
General  Weitzel  went  with  the  President  and 
Admiral  Porter  in  a  carriage,  guarded  by  an 
escort  of  cavalry,  to  visit  the  Capitol,  the 
burnt  district,  Libby  Prison,  Castle  Thunder, 
and  other  points  of  interest  about  the  city ; 
and  of  this  afternoon  drive  also  no  trustworthy 
narrative  in  detail  by  an  eye-witness  appears 
to  have  been  written  at  the  time. 

It  was  probably  before  the  President  went 
on  this  drive  that  there  occurred  an  interview 
on  political  topics  which  forms  one  of  fhe  chief 
points  of  interest  connected  with  his  visit. 
Judge  John  A.  Campbell,  rebel  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War,  remained  in  Richmond  when 
on  Sunday  night  the  other  members  of  the 
rebel  Government  fled,  and  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing he  reported  to  the  Union  military  governor, 
General  G.  F.  Shepley,  and  informed  him  of 
his  "submission  to  the  military  authorities."3 
Learning  from  General  Shepley  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  at  City  Point,  he  asked  permission 
to  see  him.  This  application  was  evidently 
communicated  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  shortly 
after  his  arrival  a  staff-officer  informed  Camp- 
bell that  the  requested  interview  would  be 
granted,  and  conducted  him  to  the  President 
at  the  general's  headquarters,  where  it  took 
place.  The  rebel  General  J.  R.  Anderson  and 
others  were  present  as  friends  of  the  judge, 
and  General  Weitzel  as  the  witness  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Campbell,  as  spokesman,  "  told  the 
President  that  the  wrar  was  over,"  and  made 
inquiries  about  the  measures  and  conditions 
necessary  to  secure  peace.  Speaking  for  Vir- 
ginia, he  "  urged  him  to  consult  and  counsel 
with  her  public  men,  and  her  citizens,  as  to 
the  restoration  of  peace,  civil  order,  and  the 
renewal  of  her  relations  as  a  member  of  the 
Union."4 

3  Campbell,  pamphlet. 

4  Ibid. 
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In  his  pamphlet,  written  from  memory  long 
afterwards,  Campbell  states  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied  "that  my  general  principles  wen- 
right,  the  trouble  was  how  to  apply  them";  and 
no  conclusion  was  reached  except  to  appoint 
another  interview  for  the  following  day  on 
board  the  Malvern.  This  second  interview 
was  accordingly  held  on  Wednesday,  April  5, 
Campbell  taking  with  him  only  a  single  citi- 
zen of  Richmond,  as  the  others  to  whom  he 
sent  invitations  were  either  absent  from  the 
city  or  declined  to  accompany  him.  General 
Weitzel  was  again  present  as  a  witness.  The 
conversation  apparently  took  a  wide  range  on 
the  general  topic  of  restoring  local  govern- 
ments in  the  South,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
President  gave  Judge  Campbell  a  written 
memorandum,1  embracing  an  outline  of  con- 
ditions of  peace  which  repeated  in  substance 
the  terms  he  had  proffered  the  rebel  commis- 
sioners (of  whom  Campbell  was  one)  at  the 
Hampton  Roads  conference  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1865.  The  only  practical  suggestion 
which  was  made  has  been  summarized  as 
follows  by  General  Weitzel  in  a  statement 
written  from  memory,  as  the  result  of  the  two 
interviews  : 

Mr.  Campbell  and  the  other  gentleman  assured 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  if  he  would  allow  the  Virginia 
legislature  to  meet,  it  would  at  once  repeal  the  or- 
dinance of  secession,  and  that  then  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  every  other  Virginian  would  submit ; 
that  this  would  amount  to  the  virtual  destruction 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  eventually 
to  the  surrender  of  all  the  other  rebel  armies,  and 
would  insure  perfect  peace  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  2 

Out  of  this  second  conference,  which  also 
ended  without  result,  President  Lincoln 
thought  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  draw  an 
immediate  and  substantial  military  benefit. 
On  the  next  day  (April  6)  he  wrote  from 
City  Point,  where  he  had  returned,  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  General  Weitzel,  which  he  im- 
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give  them  permission  an 
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them  reasonable  time  to  leave,  ind  if   the  end  of 

which   time  arrest  any  who   remain.    Al 

Campbell  to  see  this,  but  do  not  make  it  puf 

This  document  bears  upon 

tinct  military  object  which  I  lent  had 

in  view  in  permitting  the  rebel  legislatui 
assemble,  namely,  to   withdraw   immediately 

the  Virginia  troops  from  the  arm  . 
on  his  retreat  towards  Lynchbu  -uld 

not  be  foreseen  that  Lee  would  surrender  the 
whole  of  that  army  within  the  next  tl 
though  it  was  evident  that  the  withdraw 
the  Virginia  forces  from  it,    under  what 
pretended  State  authority,   would  contribute 
to  the  ending  of  the  war  quite  tally 

as  the  reduction  of   that   army   to  an  equal 
number  by  battle   or    capture.  und 

upon  which  Lincoln  believed  the  rebel  legis- 
lature might  take  this  action  i-  set  forth  u 
dispatch  to  Grant  of  the  same  date,  in  which 
he  wrote  : 

Secretary  Seward  was  thrown  from  his  carriage 
yesterday  and  seriously  injured.    This  with   other 
matters  will  take  me  to  Washington  soon.    1 
at  Richmond  yesterday  and  th 
and  where  Judge  Campbell,   who  was  wit     M 
Hunter  and  Stephens  in   February,  called  on  me. 
and  made  such    representations  as  induced  me  to 
put  in  his  hands  an   informal   paper   repeating  the 
propositions    in   my  letter  of    instruct;. 
Seward,  which  you  remember,  and  adding  "  t' 
the  war  be  now  further  persisted  in  by  the  rebels. 


1  "  As  to  peace,  I  have  said  before,  and  now  repeat, 
that  three  things  are  indispensable  : 

"  1.  The  restoration  of  the  national  authority  through- 
out the  United  States. 

"  2.  No  receding  by  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  on  the  slavery  question  from  the  position  as- 
sumed thereon  in  the  late  annual  message,  and  in  pre- 
ceding documents. 

"  3.  No  cessation  of  hostilities  short  of  an  end  of  the 
war,  and  the  disbanding  of  all  forces  hostile  to  the 
Government.  That  all  propositions  coming  from  those 
now  in  hostility  to  the  Government,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  foregoing,  will  be  respectfully  considered  and 
passed  upon  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  liberality. 

"  I  now  add  that  it  seems  useless  to  me  to  be  more 
specific  with  those  who  will  not  say  that  they  are  ready 
for  the  indispensable  terms,  even  on  conditions  to  be 
named  by  themselves.  If  there  be  any  who  are  ready 
for  these  indispensable  terms,  on  any  conditions  what- 


ever, let  them   say  so.  and  state  their  conditio:-.   - 
that  the  conditions  can   bo  I  considers 

is  further  added,  that  the  remission  <->f  confiscation  be- 
ing within  the  executive  power,  if  the  war  be  now  fur- 
ther persisted  in  by  those  opposing  the  G 
the  making  of  confiscated  property  a:  the  least  to  bear 
the  additional  cost  will  be  tnsis 
cations  ^except  in  case  of  third 
terests)  will  be  remit 
which  shall  now  promptly  and  in  g 
its  troops  from  further  resis  nenL 

What  is  now  said  as  to  remissi  >n  of  confis 
no  reference  to  supposed  property  in  slaves. n    1 
ident    Lincoln's   memorandum  printed  in  Campbell. 
pamphlet,  pp.  o,  10.] 

-  Weitzel,  in  "  Philadelphia  Ti 
3  I  incoln  to  Weitzel,  April  o.  1865.     v\ 
monv  ;    Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  \\  :.r. 
Supplement.  Pari  I.,  p.  5-1. 
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confiscated  property  shall  at  the  least  bear  the  ad- 
ditional cost,  and  that  confiscation  shall  be  remitted 
to  the  people  of  any  State  which  will  now  promptly 
and  in  coed  faith  withdraw  its  troops  and  other 
support  from  the  resistance  to  the  Government." 
.  Campbell  thought  it  not  impossible  that  the 
rebel  legislature  of  Virginia  would  do  the  latter, 
if  permitted,  and  accordingly  I  addressed  a  private 
letter  to  General  Weitzel,  with  permission  for  Judge 
Campbell  to  see  it,  telling  him  (General  W.)  that 
if  they  attempt  this  to  permit  and  protect  them, 
unless  they  attempt  something  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  in  which  case  to  give  them  notice  and  time 
to  leave,  and  to  arrest  any  remaining  after  such 
time.  I  do  not  think  it  very  probable  that  any- 
thing will  come  of  this,  but  I  have  thought  best 
to  notify  you,  so  that  if  you  should  see  signs  you 
may  understand  them.  From  your  recent  dispatches, 
it  seems  that  you  are  pretty  effectually  withdrawing 
the  Virginia  troops  from  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Nothing  that  I  have  done,  or  probably 
shall  do,  is  to  delay,  hinder,  or  interfere  with  your 
work.i 

That  Mr.  Lincoln  well  understood  the  tem- 
per of  leading  Virginians  when  he  wrote  that 
he  had  little  hope  of  any  result  from  the  per- 
mission he  had  given  is  shown  by  what 
followed.  When,  on  the  morning  of  April  7, 
General  Weitzel  received  the  President's  letter 
of  the  6th,  he  showed  it  confidentially  to  Judge 
Campbell,  who  thereupon  called  together  a 
committee,  apparently  five  in  number,  of  the 
Virginia  rebel  legislature,  and  instead  of  in- 
forming them  precisely  what  Lincoln  had 
authorized,  namely,  a  meeting  to  "  take  meas- 
ures to  withdraw  the  Virginia  troops  and  other 
support  from  resistance  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment," the  judge  in  a  letter  to  the  committee 
(dated  April  7)  formulated  quite  a  different  line 
of  action. 

1  have  had  [he  wrote],  since  the  evacuation  of 
Richmond,  two  conversations  with  Mr.  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  conver- 
sations had  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment for  Virginia,  the  requirement  of  oaths  of  alle- 
giance from  the  citizens,  and  the  terms  of  settlement 
with  the  United  States.  With  the  concurrence  and 
sanction  of  General  Weitzel,  he  assented  to  the  appli- 
cation not  to  require  oaths  of  allegiance  from  the 
citizens.  He  stated  that  he  would  send  to  General 
Weitzel  his  decision  upon  the  question  of  a  govern- 
ment for  Virginia.  This  letter  was  received  on  Thurs- 
day, and  was  read  by  me.  .  .  .  The  object  of  the 
invitation  is  for  the  government  of  Virginia  to  de- 
termine whether  they  will  administer  the  laws  in 
connection  with  the  authorities  of  the  United  States. 
I  understand  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  this  condition  be 
fulfilled,  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  estab- 
lish or  sustain  any  other  authority.2 

The  rest  of  Campbell's  long  letter  relates 
to  safe-conducts,  to  transportation,  and  to  the 

1  Lincoln  to  Grant,  April  6,  1865. 

2  Campbell,  pamphlet. 

3  Ibid. 


contents  of  the  written  memorandum  handed 
by  Lincoln  to  him  at  the  interview  on  the 
Malvern  about  general  conditions  of  peace. 
But  this  memorandum  contained  no  syllable 
of  reference  to  the  "government  of  Virginia," 
and  bore  no  relation  of  any  kind  to  the  Presi- 
dent's permission  to  "  take  measures  to  with- 
draw the  Virginia  troops,"  except  its  promise 
"  that  confiscations  (except  in  case  of  third 
party  intervening  interests)  will  be  remitted 
to  the  people  of  any  State  which  shall  now 
promptly  and  in  good  faith  withdraw  its  troops 
from  further  resistance  to  the  Government." 
Going  a  step  further,  the  committee  next  pre- 
pared a  call  inviting  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  announcing  the  consent  of  "  the 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States  to  the 
session  of  the  legislature  in  Richmond,"  and 
stating  that  "  The  matters  to  be  submitted  to 
the  legislature  are  the  restoration  of  peace  to 
the  State  of  Virginia,  and  the  adjustment  of 
questions  involving  life,  liberty,  and  property 
that  have  arisen  in  the  States  as  a  consequence 
of  the  war."  3  When  General  Weitzel  indorsed 
his  approval  on  the  call  "  for  publication  in  the 
1  Whig '  and  in  hand-bill  form,"  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  read,  or  if  he  read  to  have  real- 
ized, how  completely  President  Lincoln's  per- 
mission had  been  changed  and  his  authority 
perverted.  Instead  of  permitting  them  to  re- 
call Virginia  soldiers,  Weitzel  was  about  to 
allow  them  authoritatively  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  all  the  political  consequences  of  the  war 
"  in  the  States." 

General  Weitzel's  approval  was  signed  to 
the  call  on  April  1 1 ,  and  it  was  published  in 
the  "  Richmond  Whig  "  on  the  morning  of  the 
12  th.  On  that  day  the  President,  having  re- 
turned to  Washington,  was  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment writing  an  answer  to  a  dispatch  from 
General  Weitzel,  in  which  the  general  defended 
himself  against  the  Secretary's  censure  for  hav- 
ing neglected  to  require  from  the  churches  in 
Richmond  prayers  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  similar  to  those  which  prior  to 
the  fall  of  the  city  had  been  offered  up  in  their 
religious  services  in  behalf  of  "  the  rebel  chief, 
Jefferson  Davis,  before  he  was  driven  from  the 
Capitol."  Weitzel  contended  that  the  tone  of 
President  Lincoln's  conversations  with  him 
justified  the  omission.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  never 
punctilious  about  social  or  official  etiquette 
towards  himself,  and  he  doubtless  felt  in  this 
instance  that  neither  his  moral  nor  political 
well-being  was  seriously  dependent  upon  the 
prayers  of  the  Richmond  rebel  churches.  To 
this  part  of  the  general's  dispatch  he  therefore 
answered  : 

1  have  seen  your  dispatches  to  Colonel  Hardie 
about  the  matter  of  prayers.  I  do  not  remember 
hearing  prayer  spoken  of  while  I  was  in  Richmond, 


WITH  A  COPY  ()/>■  SHELLEY. 


but  I  have  no  doubt  you  acted  in  what  appeared  to 
you  to  be  the  spirit  and  temper  manifested  by  me 
while  there.1 

Having  thus  generously  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  Weitzel's  alleged  neglect,  the  Presi- 
dent's next  thought  was  about  what  the  Vir- 
ginia rebel  legislature  was  doing,  of  which  he- 
had  heard  nothing  since  his  return  from  City 
Point.  He  therefore  included  in  this  same  tel- 
egram of  April  12  the  following  inquiry  and 
direction : 

Is  there  any  sign  of  the  rebel  legislature  coining 
together  on  the  understanding  of  my  letter  to 
you?  If  there  is  any  such  sign,  inform  me  what  it 
is.    If  there  is  no  sign,  you  may  withdraw  the  offer. 

To  this  question  General  Weitzel  answered 
briefly,  "  The  passports  have  gone  out  for  the 
legislature,  and  it  is  common  talk  that  they 
will  come  together."  It  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  thought  that  if  after  the  lapse  of  five 
days  the  proposed  meeting  had  progressed  no 
farther  than  "  common  talk,"  nothing  could 
be  expected  from  it.  It  would  also  seem  that 
at  this  time  he  must  have  received,  either  by 
telegraph  or  by  mail,  copies  of  the  correspond- 
ence and  call  which  Weitzel  had  authorized, 
and  which  had  been  published  that  morning. 
The  President  therefore  immediately  wrote  and 
sent  to  General  Weitzel  a  long  telegram,  in 
which  he  explained  his  course  with  such  clear- 
ness that  its  mere  perusal  sets  at  rest  all  con- 


troversy  respecting  either  hi  .mention 

of  policy  or  the-   V  rind 

order  i,  and  by  ;i  final  i 

mission  he  had  given  brought  *  .-.t  to 

its  natural  and  appropi  m  : 

I  have  just  s  you 

of  the  7th.    He  .at  I 

have  called  the  il 
gether,   as  the   rightful    I- 

settle  all  (h;  have 

done  no  such  thing.2 

islature,  bul  as  •■  the  g  ntlei  vt  acted  as 

the   legislature  of  Virginia  in  support  of  the   I 
lion."   I  did  this  'mi  purpose  to  exclude  the  assump- 
tion that  I  was  recognizing  them  as  a  rightful  body. 
I  dealt  with  them  as  men  having  power  dc  facto  to 
do  a  specific  thing,  to  wit  :   "  to  withdraw  the 
ginia  troops  and  other  support  from    resistafJ 
the  General  Government,"  for  which,  in  the  paper 
handed   to  Judge  Campbell,    I    promised  a  special 
equivalent,  to  wit :  a  remission  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  except  in  certain  cases,  of  the  confiscation  of 
their  property.    I  meant  this  and  no  more.    Inas- 
much,   however,  as  Judge  Campbell  misconstrues 
this,  and  is  still  pressing  for  an  armistice,  contra] 
the  explicit  statement  of  the  paper  I  gave  him,  and 
particularly  as  General  Grant  has  since  captured  the 
Virginia  troops,  so  that  giving  a  comideration  for 
their  withdrawal    is  no  longer   appl  t   my 

letter  to  you  and  the  paper  to  Judge  Campbell  both 
be  withdrawn  or  countermanded,  and  he  be  notified 
of  it.  Do  not  now  allow  them  to  assemble,  but  if 
any  have  come  allow  them  safe  return  to  their 
homes.3 


1  Lincoln  to  Weitzel,  April  12,  1865.  dently  written  from  memory,  without 

2  The   account    given  by   Admiral    Porter   of  this     dates  or  documents,  and  is  wholly  inaccurate, 
transaction,  in  his  "  Naval  History,"  p.    799,  is  evi-         3  Campbell,  pamphlet. 
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BEHOLD  I  send  thee  to  the  heights  of  song, 
My  brother!  Let  thine  eyes  awake  as  clear 
As  morning  dew,  within  whose  glowing  sphere 
Is  mirrored  half  a  world  ;   and  listen  long. 

Till  in  thine  ears,  famished  to  keenness,  throng 
The  bugles  of  the  soul,  till  far  and  near 
Silence  grows  populous,  and  wind  and  mere 
Are  phantom-choked  with  voices.    Then  be  strong  — 

Then  halt  not  till  thou  seest  the  beacons  flare 

Souls  mad  for  truth  have  lit  from  peak  to  peak. 
Haste  on  to  breathe  the  intoxicating  air  — 

Wine  to  the  brave  and  poison  to  the  weak  — 

Far  in  the  blue  where  angels'  feet  have  trod. 
Where  earth  is  one  with  heaven  and  man  with  God. 


Harriet  M 
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The  Foes  of  Civil  Service  Reform. 

\  DETERMINED  attempt  to  overthrow  the  civil 
^  V  service  rules  and  to  restore  the  spoils  system  may 
now  at  any  time  be  expected.  Areas  of  low  pressure 
are  reported  in  the  neighborhood  of  most  of  the  State 
capitals  ;  the  storm-center,  which  is  now  hovering  over 
Kansas,  is  rapidly  moving  eastward  ;  high  winds  and 
local  squalls  prevail  in  portions  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  Maryland,  and  the  cyclone  may  strike 
Washington  about  the  first  of  December.  Storm-sig- 
nals should  be  displayed  upon  the  Capitol,  and  over 
the  front  portico  of  the  White  House. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  storm  is  wholly  an 
artificial  product ;  the  /Eolus  who  carries  these  winds 
in  his  carpet-bag  is  always  a  local  politician.  The 
people  at  large  are  not  worrying  about  "  the  injus- 
tice and  oppression  "  of  the  civil  service  rules ;  so  far 
as  they  know,  these  rules  are  working  very  well.  It  is 
the  political  machinists  whose  wrath  is  kindled.  Nor 
is  this  any  unexpected  phenomenon.  Nobody  supposed 
that  the  professional  politicians  would  gracefully  sub- 
mit to  such  a  sharp  restriction  of  their  power.  The 
distribution  of  the  offices  among  their  friends  is  the 
final  cause  of  their  existence  as  politicians ;  when  they 
were  stripped  of  that  function,  their  occupation  was 
gone.  They  did  not  willingly  surrender  it;  when 
some  of  them  voted  to  part  with  it,  it  was  a  mere  po- 
litical trick,  and  they  meant  to  recover  it  at  no  distant 
day.  At  the  time  when  the  civil  service  measure  be- 
came a  law  it  was  pointed  out  in  these  columns  that 
the  action  of  Congress  was  not  sincere.  There  were 
a  few  men  in  both  parties  who  believed  in  the  reform  ; 
but  the  majority  in  favor  of  the  bill  was  gained  by  the 
votes  of  a  large  number  of  Republicans  who  wished 
to  prevent  the  Democrats,  then  apparently  about  to 
gain  possession  of  the  government,  from  turning  out 
their  friends.  The  civil  service  rules  would  be  a  bul- 
wark against  the  removal  of  Republicans  from  office ; 
as  such  they  were  zealously  supported  by  a  good  many 
Republican  politicians  so  long  as  the  Democrats  were 
in  power,  and  fiercely  opposed,  for  the  same  reason, 
by  many  Democratic  politicians.  But  as  soon  as  the  ad- 
ministration changed  the  case  was  bravely  altered.  The 
Democrats  are  now  doing  most  of  the  denouncing,  as 
witness  the  Ohio  resolutions,  anathematizing  "  the  Re- 
publican administration  for  its  repeated  violation  of 
its  pledges  in  behalf  of  civil  service  reform  "  ;  while 
the  Republican  bosses  are  cursing  themselves  for  their 
folly  in  permitting  their  own  hands  to  be  tied  by  these 
measures,  and  threatening  to  erase  them  from  the 
statute  books.  Not  a  few  prominent  Republican  lead- 
ers are  now  characterizing  civil  service  reform  as  a 
fraud  and  a  sham.  These  gentlemen  must  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  themselves.  What  they  have  done  to  pro- 
mote it  was  undoubtedly  a  fraud  and  a  sham.  That 
there  has  been  considerable  trickery  and  evasion  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  may  be  admitted.  That  the 
resolutions  of  the  political  conventions  of  both  parties 
indorsing  this  reform  have  been,  as  a  rule,  fraudulent 
and  hypocritical  is  also  probable.   If  this  is  what  these 


gentlemen  mean,  we  must  admit  that  they  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
great  efforts  have  been  made,  in  various  quarters,  to 
make  the  civil  service  reform  appear  to  be  a  fraud  and 
a  sham  by  getting  men  appointed  as  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  chiefs  of  bureaux  and  great  offices  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  reform,  and  who  are  determined,  if 
possible,  to  exhibit  its  methods  as  inefficient  and  odious. 
Much  more  of  this  kind  of  work  is  likely  to  be  done. 
The  more  adroit  opponents  of  civil  service  reform 
will  refrain  from  attacking  it  openly ;  they  will  be  well 
content  if  they  can  keep  its  administration  in  the  hands 
of  its  foes,  who  will  be  sure  to  prove  it  a  failure. 

Against  a  conspiracy  of  this  nature  the  public  may 
well  be  warned.  The  determination  to  break  down  the 
civil  service  rules  is  by  many  politicians  frankly 
avowed  and  by  many  others  secretly  cherished.  The 
great  majority  of  those  persons  who  manage  our  poli- 
tics and  who  manipulate  the  party  organs  may  be 
counted  as  the  open  or  insidious  foes  of  the  merit 
system.  The  establishment  of  this  system  was  extorted 
from  them  by  public  opinion;  it  must  be  defended 
against  them.  There  is  need,  just  now,  of  a  vigorous 
popular  campaign  against  the  spoilsmen.  A  thorough 
discussion  of  the  system,  its  principles  and  its  achieve- 
ments, would  be  extremely  useful  at  the  present  time. 
The  stupid  cant  of  the  spoilsmen  about  the  establish- 
ment of  "an  office-holding  aristocracy"  needs  to  be 
exposed,  and  the  fact  made  plain  that  the  merit  system 
is  the  only  method  of  distributing  appointive  offices 
upon  purely  democratic  principles.  The  managers  of 
the  party  machine  constitute,  in  fact,  an  office-holding 
"trust"  or  "combine,"  which  generally  manages  to 
monopolize  the  offices  and  to  shut  out  all  those  who 
do  not  belong  to  their  clique.  No  one  can  hope  for  an 
office  who  has  not  in  some  way  proved  himself  subser- 
vient to  them.  The  great  majority  of  intelligent,  capa- 
ble, self-respecting  young  men  have  no  more  prospect 
of  obtaining  office  under  the  spoils  system  than  if  they 
were  inhabitants  of  some  other  planet.  But  the  merit 
system  opens  the  doors  freely  and  equally  to  all.  The 
applicant  for  office  depends  not  upon  the  favor  of  the 
local  boss  or  the  member  of  Congress,  but  solely  on 
his  own  character  and  ability.  This  is  the  system  which 
the  spoilsmen  stigmatize  as  "a  relic  of  European  gov- 
ernments." It  is  easy  to  show  the  people  the  true  in- 
wardness of  the  spoilsman's  objection  and  the  hypoc- 
risy of  his  plea.  But  it  is  only  by  thorough  discussion 
and  systematic  agitation  that  the  cause  will  prosper; 
public  opinion  must  be  aroused  and  invigorated  ;  a 
powerful  interest  is  arrayed  against  the  reform,  and 
can  be  baffled  only  by  vigilant  and  resolute  effort  on 
the  part  of  its  friends. 

The  urgency  of  this  reform  was  never  more  appar- 
ent than  at  the  present  time.  Great  questions  of  adminis- 
tration seem  to  be  forcing  themselves  upon  the  American 
people.  In  spite  of  ourselves  we  have  already  been 
compelled  to  take  hold  of  the  railways.  Precisely  what 
shape  the  problem  of  supervision  or  regulation  will 
assume  we  cannot  tell ;  much  depends  upon  the  action 
of  the  railways  themselves.    But  it  is  possible  that  the 
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"Aha!  "  said  the  little  man.  "  That 's  about 
right.  Half  the  time  I  'm  a  baker,  and  hall 
the  time  a  ghost.  And  now,  then,  if  you  folks 
care  to  hear  all  about  it,  I  'm  ready  to  talk." 

"  Care  to  hear!"  said  Dolor  Tripp.  "  I  'm 
on  pins  and  needles  to  hear !  " 

The  fire  was  now  built  up  afresh,  and  again 
we  placed  ourselves  on  our  chairs,  stools,  and 
boxes   about   the  hearth,   Griscom    Brothers 

(To  be  c 


haying  a  pku  e  m  the  middle,  b 
Tripp  and  Dori  .    I  that 

in  tin  ,  arrangement  th< 
out,  and  wa     landing  ba<  k  ol  oui  h 
Bui  asthe  .<  hoolm  humble 

minded  per  on  and  did  nol  appe  1 
his  position,  I  thought  il 
company  by  interruptii 
baker  had  just  begun. 
•ntinued.)  Frank  R 


A    GOD    OF    THK    AZTECS. 


[The  Aztecs  chose  a  youth  without  blemish,  gave  him  a  palace  and  household,  an     woi 

as  a  god  for  a  year,  and  then  sacrificed  him  to  the  god  he  represented,  j 


MY  fawn,  my  bride  of  an  hour, 
Dark  as  a  dusky  cloud, 
Lithe-limbed,  shadowy-browed, 
Why  do  you  droop  and  cower 

As  the  languid  lilies  nod 
With  the  weight  of  the  sunset  shower  ? 
Is  it  sad,  my  fawn,  my  flower, 
To  be  the  bride  of  a  god  ? 

Have  you  left  the  garden  gloom, 

To  be  sad  here  for  my  sake  — 
To  sit  in  the  pillared  room, 
With  your  tender,  tearful  gaze ; 
Have  you  left  the  garden  ways 

And  the  women  half  awake  — 
My  silent,  statuesque  women  — 

As  cool  and  calm  as  the  lake 
That  they  lave  the  languid  limb  in  ? 

Do  you  find  me  fair,  my  flower, 

That  you  look  with  troubled  eyes  — 
Fashioned  without  a  flaw 

For  a  god  and  a  sacrifice  ? 
I  walk  in  the  morning  hour 
And  the  people  gather  in  awe, 
The  people  gather  and  gaze 
As  I  walk  in  the  crowded  ways ; 

The  flowers  are  on  my  head, 
The  flowers  are  under  my  feet ; 
I  touch  my  lute  in  the  street, 

And  the  throng  with  the  lute  are  led. 

Do  you  shrink  from  the  scent  of  the  flowers  ? 

Do  you  start  at  the  lute's  soft  sound  ? 
Do  you  count  the  passing  hours  — 
The  hours  of  my  pomp  and  pride  — 
Do  you  think  of  the  day,  my  bride, 

That  the  circling  stars  bring  round, 
The  day  when  my  feet  shall  ascend 

Where  the  altar-stone  is  laid  — 
The  day  when  my  hand  shall  rend 

The  lute  whereon  I  have  played  — 
When  I  lay  my  godhood  down 

With  the  robes  that  the  god  arrayed, 
And  part  my  blossoming  crown, 

And  fling  the  flowers  to  the  gale 


From  the  temple  tops,  lor  a  token 
That  the  pride  of  man  shall  be  broken. 

And  the  beauty  of  man  shall  1. 

And  the  life  of  man  shall  fail  — 
When  we  wind  with  steps  unsteady 

Up  the  sides  of  the  pyramid, 

When  we  wind,  now  seen,  now  hid 
From  the  eyes  of  the  gazing  1  it)  — 
While  the  black-robed  priest  stands  ready 

With  the  sullen  fire  in  his  <. 

With  the  knife  for  the  sacrifice  — 
The  priest  who  has  outlived  pity  ? 

Do  you  start,  and  tremble,  and  si 

As  you  lie  on  my  heart,  my  bri 
Do  you  fancy  how  it  will  qui\er 
As  it  quivers  against  your  own. 

Rent  from  the  shuddering  - 

Held  up  to  the  sun  on  high  — 
Cast  on  the  altar-stone  ? 

And  is  it  so  sad,  my  bride. 

To  have  been  a  i;od  —  and  to  die  ? 
I  am  fair,  my  flower,  my  fawn. 

I  am  strong  and  supple  and  slim  — 
I  must  die  in  my  perfect  dawn. 

With  the  bowl  oi  life  at  the  brim. 
Ere  the  foot  can  gather  a  -tain 

From  the  earth  it  has  scarcely  trod. 

Or  the  eye  begin  to  dim. 
Or  the  blood  begin  to  wane 

From  body,  and  brow,  and  limb 

That  have  borne  the  r. 

My  heart  shall  break  on  the  altar. 

And  yours  shall  break  for  this ! 
I  will  drain  your  love  like  wine. 

At  the  single  draught  1 
And  grow  too  strong  to  falter 

For  the  thought  of  the  things  I 
And  upon  your  lips  resign 

The  less  for  the  larger  bh>s  — 
The  smiles  that  might  have  been  mine 

For  one  of  your  tender  tears, 

And  a  life  of  common  ; 
For  a  year  of  the  life  divine  ! 

V    C;      Helen  Thayer  B 


ANDREW    JOHNSON.       (FROM     A     PHOTOGRAPH     BY     BRADY.) 
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THE    FOURTEENTH    OF    APRIL. 

HE  14th  of  April  was  a  day  of 
deep  and  tranquil  happiness 
throughout  the  United  States. 
It  was  Good  Friday,  observed 
by  a  portion  of  the  people  as  an 
occasion  of  fasting  and  religious 
meditation  ;  but  even  among  the  most  devout 
the  great  tidings  of  the  preceding  week  exerted 
their  joyous  influence,  and  changed  this  period 
of  traditional  mourning  into  an  occasion  of 


& 


general  and  profound  thanksgiving.  Peace, 
so  strenuously  fought  for,  so  long  sought  and 
prayed  for,  with  prayers  uttered  and  unutter- 
able, was  at  last  near  at  hand,  its  dawn  visible 
on  the  reddening  hills.  The  sermons  all  day 
were  full  of  gladness;  the  Misereres  turned  of 
themselves  to  Te  Deums.  The  country  from 
morning  till  evening  was  filled  with  a  solemn 
joy;  but  the  date  was  not  to  lose  its  awful 
significance  in  the  calendar :  at  night  it  was 
claimed  once  more,  and  forever,  by  a  world- 
wide sorrow. 


1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886.     All  rights  reserved. 
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The  thanksgiving  of  the  nation  found  its 
principal  expression  at  Charleston  harbor.  A 
month  before,  when  Sherman  had  "  conquered 
Charleston  by  turning  his  back  upon  it,"  the 
Government  resolved  that  the  flag  of  the 
Union  should  receive  a  conspicuous  reparation 
on  the  spot  where  it  had  first  been  outraged. 
It  was  ordered  by  the  President  that  General 
Robert  Anderson  should,  at  the  hour  of  noon 
on  the  14th  day  of  April,  raise  and  plant  on  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Sumter  the  identical  flag  lowered 
and  saluted  by  him  four  years  before.  In  the 
absence  of  General  Sherman  the  ceremonies 
were  in  the  charge  of  General  Gillmore.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  the  most  famous  of  the  anti- 
slavery  preachers  of  the  North,  was  selected 
to  deliver  an  oration.  The  surrender  of  Lee,  the 
news  of  which  arrived  at  Charleston  on  the  eve 
of  the  ceremonies,  gave  a  more  transcendent 
importance  to  the  celebration,  which  became 
at  once  the  occasion  of  a  national  thanksgiving 
over  the  downfall  of  the  rebellion.  On  the  day 
fixed,  Charleston  was  filled  with  a  great  con- 
course of  distinguished  officers  and  citizens. 
Its  long-deserted  streets  were  crowded  with 
an  eager  multitude  and  gay  with  innumerable 
flags,  while  the  air  was  thrilled  from  an  early 
hour  with  patriotic  strains  from  the  many 
bands,  and  shaken  with  the  thunder  of  Dahl- 
gren's  fleet,  which  opened  the  day  by  firing 
from  every  vessel  a  national  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns.  By  eleven  o'clock  a  brilliant  gather- 
ing of  boats,  ships,  and  steamers  of  every  sort 
had  assembled  around  the  battered  ruin  of  the 
fort ;  the  whole  bay  seemed  covered  with  the 
vast  flotilla,  planted  with  a  forest  of  masts, 
whose  foliage  was  the  triumphant  banners  of 
the  nation.  The  same  chaplain1  who  had  of- 
ficiated at  the  raising  of  the  flag  over  Sumter, 
at  the  first  scene  of  the  war,  now  offered  a 
prayer ;  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs  and  the  people 
read,  in  alternate  verses,  a  selection  of  psalms 
of  thanksgiving  and  victory,  beginning  with 
these  marvelous  words  which  have  preserved 
for  so  many  ages  the  very  pulse  and  throb  of 
the  joy  of  redemption : 

When  the'  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of 
Zion,  we  were  like  them  that  dream. 

Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter,  and 
our  tongue  with  singing:  then  said  they  among  the 
heathen,  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them. 

The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us  ;  whereof 
we  are  glad. 

Turn  again  our  captivity,  O  Lord,  as  the  streams 
in  the  south. 

They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 

Hethatgoeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious 
seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him. 

1  The  Rev.  Matthias  Harris. 

2  Gen.  E.  D.  Townsend,  afterwards  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, U.  S.  A. 
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And  ;it  tllC  do  1,  the  peo- 

ple and  the  mini 
voire  that  teemed  to  1  it<  h 

the  hour : 

Some  trust  in  chariot  ,  and  fomc  in  nonet:  but 

wc  will  remembei  th  our  Cod. 

Wc  will  rejoice  in  th) 

of  our  God  we  w:ll  Kl   up  0  .: 

General  Townsend 2  th 
dispatch  announcing  the  fall  of  Sumter, 

precisely  as  the  bell.-,  of  th 
hour  of  noon,  General  A 
hands  seizing  the  halyards, 
the  flag  which  he  had  seen  lowered  i 
opening  guns  of  rebellion.    A,  the  Starry  ban- 
ner floated  out  upon  the  breeze,  which  fr 
ened  at  the  moment  as  if   to  -  it,  a 

storm  of  joyful  acclamation  burst  forth   : 
the  vast  assembly,  mingled  with  the  1 
hundreds  of  instruments,  the    shouts  of   the 
people,   and  the    full-throated  r 
guns  from  the  Union  and  the  captured  n 
forts  alike,  on  every  side  of  the  harbor,  thu:. 
ing  their  harmonious  salute   to   the 
banner.    General  And'  le  a  brie: 

touching  speech,  the  people  sang  "The  S 
Spangled  Banner,"  Mr.  Beecher  delivered  an 
address  in  his  best  and  gravest  manner.  : 
with  an  earnest,  sincere,  and  unboastrul  spirit 
of  nationality ;  with  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  to 
the  South,  prophesying  for  that  section  the 
vantages  which  her  defeat  has  in  fact  brought 
her;  a  speech  as  brave,  as  gentle,  and  as  mag- 
nanimous as  the  occasion  demanded.    In  con- 
cluding he  said,  and  we  quote  his  word.-,  as  they 
embodied  the  opinion  of  all  men  of  good  will 
on  this  last  day  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  : 

We  offer  to  the  President  0:"  xates 

our  solemn  congratulations  that  God  has  nista 
his  life  and  health  under  the  unparalleled  burdens 
and  sufferings  of  four  bloody  years,  and  permitted 
him  to  behold  this  auspicious  consummation  of  that 
national  unity  for  which  he  has  w.iited  with  so 
much  patience  and  fortitude,  and  for  which  he  has 
labored  with  such  disinterested  wisdom. 

At  sunset  another  national  salute  was  tired  : 
the  evening  was  given  up  to  social  ft 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  visitors  were  en- 
tertained at  supper  by  Genera]  Gflbnon 
brilliant  show  of  fireworks  by  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren  illuminated  the  bay  and  the  circle  of  now 
friendly  forts,  at  the  very  moment  when  at  the 
capital  of  the  nation  a  little  groi 
tors  were  preparing  the  bla       •  hieh 

sullies  the  record  of  the  century. 

In  Washington  also  it        s  QOt  ot 

exultation,  but  of  deep  peace  and  thankful- 
It  was  the  fifth  day  after  the  surrender  of  I 
the  first  effervescence  of  that  intoxicating  - 
cess  had  passed   away.    The   President  had. 
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with  that  ever-present  sense  of  responsibility 
which  distinguished  him,  given  his  thoughts 
instantly  to  the  momentous  question  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  Union  and  harmony  between 
the  lately  warring  sections.  He  had,  in  defi- 
ance of  precedent  and  even  of  his  own  habit, 
delivered  to  the  people  on  the  nth,  from  the 
windows  of  the  White  House,  his  well-consid- 
ered views  as  to  the  measures  demanded  by 
the  times.  His  whole  heart  wras  now  enlisted 
in  the  work  of  "  binding  up  the  nation's 
wounds,"  of  doing  all  which  might  "  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace."  Grant 
had  arrived  that  morning  in  Washington  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, where  he  met  the  Cabinet,  Friday  being 
their  regular  day  of  meeting.  He  expressed 
some  anxiety  as  to  the  news  from  Sherman, 
which  he  was  expecting  hourly.  The  Presi- 
dent answered  him  in  that  singular  vein  of 
poetic  mysticism  which,  though  constantly 
held  in  check  by  his  strong  common  sense, 
formed  a  remarkable  element  in  his  character. 
He  assured  Grant  that  the  news  would  come 
soon  and  come  favorably,  for  he  had  last 
night  had  his  usual  dream  which  preceded 
great  events.  He  seemed  to  be,  he  said,  in  a 
singular  and  indescribable  vessel,  but  always 
the  same,  moving  with  great  rapidity  towards 
a  dark  and  indefinite  shore ;  he  had  had  this 
dream  before  Antietam,  Murfreesboro',  Gettys- 
burg, and  Vicksburg.  The  Cabinet  were  greatly 
impressed  by  this  story ;  but  Grant,  the  most 
matter-of-fact  of  created  beings,  made  the 
characteristic  response  that  "  Murfreesboro' 
was  no  victory,  and  had  no  important  results." 
The  President  did  not  argue  this  point  with 
him,  but  repeated  that  Sherman  would  beat 
or  had  beaten  Johnston ;  that  his  dream  must 
relate  to  that,  as  he  knew  of  no  other  impor- 
tant event  which  was  likely  at  present  to  occur.1 
The  subject  of  the  discussion  which  took 
place  in  the  Cabinet  on  that  last  day  of  Lin- 
coln's firm  and  tolerant  rule  has  been  pre- 
served for  us  in  the  notes  of  Mr.  Welles. 
They  were  written  out,  it  is  true,  seven  years 
afterwards,  at  a  time  when  Grant  was  Presi- 
dent, seeking  reelection,  and  when  Mr.  Welles 
had  followed  Andrew  Johnson  into  full  fellow- 
ship with  the  Democratic  party.  Making  what- 
ever allowance  is  due  for  the  changed  environ- 
ment of  the  writer,  we  still  find  his  account2 
of  the  day's  conversation  candid  and  trust- 
worthy.    The  subject  of  trade  between   the 

1  This  story  is  told  by  the  Hon.  Gideon  Welles  in  an 
article  printed  in  "  The  Galaxy  "  for  April,  1872.  It  was 
frequently  told  by  Charles  Dickens  with  characteristic 
amplifications.    See  also  "The  Life  of  George  Eliot." 

2  "The  Galaxy,"  April,  1872. 

3  Welles,  in  "  The  Galaxy." 

4  Near  the  close  of  the  war  his  old  friend,  Joseph 
Gillespie,  asked  him  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 


States  was  the  first  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Stanton  wished  it  to  be 
carried  on  under  somewhat  strict  military 
supervision;  Mr.  Welles  was  in  favor  of  a 
more  liberal  system ;  Mr.  McCulloch,  new  to 
the  Treasury,  and  embarrassed  by  his  grave 
responsibilities,  favored  the  abolition  of  the 
Treasury  agencies,  and  above  all  desired  a 
definite  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Government.  The  President,  seeing  that  in 
this  divergence  of  views  among  men  equally 
able  and  honest  there  lay  the  best  chance  of  a 
judicious  arrangement,  appointed  the  three  Sec- 
retaries as  a  commission  with  plenary  power  to 
examine  the  whole  subject,  announcing  himself 
as  content  in  advance  with  their  conclusions. 
The  great  subject  of  the  reestablishment  of 
civil  government  in  the  Southern  States  was 
then  taken  up.  Mr.  Stanton  had,  a  few  days 
before,  drawn  up  a  project  for  an  executive 
ordinance  for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  legal  processes  in  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion.  The  President,  using 
this  sketch  as  his  text,  not  adopting  it  as  a 
whole,  but  saying  that  it  was  substantially  the 
result  of  frequent  discussions  in  the  Cabinet, 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  question  of  recon- 
struction, than  which  none  more  important 
could  ever  engage  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  wTas  providential,  he  thought,  that 
this  matter  should  have  arisen  at  a  time  when 
it  could  be  considered,  so  far  as  the  Executive 
was  concerned,  without  interference  by  Con- 
gress. If  they  were  wise  and  discreet,  they 
should  reanimate  the  States  and  get  their 
governments  in  successful  operation,  with 
order  prevailing  and  the  Union  reestablished, 
before  Congress  came  together  in  December. 
The  President  felt  so  kindly  towards  the 
South,  he  was  so  sure  of  the  Cabinet  under 
his  guidance,  that  he  was  anxious  to  close  the 
period  of  strife  without  overmuch  discussion. 
He  was  particularly  desirous  to  avoid  the 
shedding  of  blood,  or  any  vindictiveness  of 
punishment.  He  gave  plain  notice  that  morn- 
ing that  he  would  have  none  of  it.  "  No  one 
need  expect  he  would  take  any  part  in  hang- 
ing or  killing  these  men,  even  the  worst  of 
them.3  Frighten  them  out  of  the  country, 
open  the  gates,  let  down  the  bars,  scare  them 
off,"  said  he,  throwing  up  his  hands  as  if  scar- 
ing sheep.  "  Enough  lives  have  been  sacri- 
ficed ;  we  must  extinguish  our  resentments  if 
we  expect  harmony  and  union."4    He  depre- 

rebels.  He  answered,  after  referring  to  the  vehement 
demand  prevalent  in  certain  quarters  for  exemplary 
punishment,  by  quoting  the  words  of  David  to  his 
nephews,  who  were  asking  for  vengeance  on  Shimei 
because  "he  cursed  the  Lord's  anointed":  "What 
have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons  of  Zeruiah,  that  ye 
should  this  day  be  adversaries  unto  me  ?  vShall  there 
any  man  be  put  to  death  this  day  in  Israel  ?  " 
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cated  the  disposition  he  had  seen  in  some 
quarters  to  hector  and  dictate  to  the  people 
of  the  South,  who  were  trying  to  right  them- 
selves. He  regretted  that  suffrage,  under 
proper  arrangement,  had  not  been  given  to 
negroes  in  Louisiana,  but  he  held  that  their 
constitution  was  in  the  main  a  good  one. 
He  was  averse  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
powers  by  the  Executive  or  by  Congress. 
Congress  had  the  undoubted  right  to  receive 
or  reject  members;  the  Executive  had  no 
control  in  this;  but  the  Executive  could  do 
very  much  to  restore  order  in  the  States,  and 
their  practical  relations  with  the  Government, 
before  Congress  came  together. 

Mr.  Stanton  then  read  his  plan  for  the  tem- 
porary military  government  of  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  which  for  this 
purpose  were  combined  in  one  department. 
This  gave  rise  at  once  to  extended  discussion, 
Mr.  Welles  and  Mr.  Dennison  opposing  the 
scheme  of  uniting  two  States  under  one  gov- 
ernment. The  President  closed  the  session  by 
saying  the  same  objection  had  occurred  to  him, 
and  by  directing  Mr.  Stanton  to  revise  the 
document  and  report  separate  plans  for  the 
government  of  the  two  States.  He  did  not 
wish  the  autonomy  nor  the  individuality  of  the 
States  destroyed.  He  commended  the  whole 
subject  to  the  most  earnest  and  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  Cabinet;  it  was  to  be  resumed 
on  the  following  Tuesday ;  it  was,  he  said,  the 
great  question  pending — they  must  now  begin 
to  act  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

These  were  the  last  words  that  Lincoln  spoke 
to  his  Cabinet.  They  dispersed  with  these  words 
of  clemency  and  good-will  in  their  ears,  never 
again  to  meet  under  his  wise  and  benignant 
chairmanship.  He  had  told  them  that  morn- 
ing a  strange  story,  which  made  some  demand 
upon  their  faith,  but  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  next  to  come  together  were 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  wildest  fancy.  The 
day  was  one  of  unusual  enjoyment  to  Mr. 
Lincoln.  His  son  Robert  had  returned  from 
the  field  with  General  Grant,  and  the  President 
spent  an  hour  with  the  young  soldier  in 
delighted  conversation  over  the  campaign. 
He  denied  himself  generally  to  the  throng  of 
visitors,  admitting  only  a  few  friends. 

Schuyler  Colfax,  who  was  contemplating  a 
visit  overland  to  the  Pacific,  came  to  ask 
whether  the  President  would  probably  call  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  during  the  summer. 
Mr.  Lincoln  assured  him  that  he  had  no  such 
intention,  and  gave  him  a  verbal  message  to 

1  All  Presidents  receive  the  visits  of  persons  more  or 
less  demented.  Mr.  Hayes,  when  about  to  retire  one 
day  from  his  working-room,  asked  his  messenger  if 
there  was  any  one  waiting  to  see  him.  "  Only  two," 
the  attendant  replied,  "and  one  of  them  is  crazy." 
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and  kindness  to  all  men. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  hn  P 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  constantly  subjei 
the  threats  of  his  enemies  and  the  wan. 
of  his  friends.    The  threats  came  in  every  form  ; 
his  mail  was  infested  with  brutal  and  v.. 
menace,  mostly  anonymous,  the  pi 
pression   of  vile   and   cowardly   mi: 
warnings  were  not  less  numerous  ;  the  vapor- 
ings  of  village  bullies,  the  extravagant  e 
excited  secessionist  politicians,  even  the  droll- 
ing of  practical  jokers,  were  faithfully  rep   I 
to  him  by  zealous  or  nervous  friends.    M 
these  communications  received  no  notice.    In 
cases  where  there  seemed  a  ground  for  inquiry 
it  was  made,  as  carefully  as  p<  -  the 

President's  private  secretary  and  by  the  War 
Department,  but  always  without  substantia]  re- 
sult. Warnings  that  appeared  to  be  most 
nite,  when  they  came  to  be  examined  pr 
too  vague  and  confused  for  further  attenti 
The  President  was  too  intelligent  not  to  know 
he  was  in  some  danger.    Madmen  frequently 
made  their  way  to  the  very  door  of  the  Kxecu- 
tive  offices  and  sometimes  into  Mr.  Lint 
presence.1    He  had  himself  so  sane  a  mind, 
and  a  heart  so  kindly  even  to  his  enemies,  that 
it  was  hard  for  him  to  believe  in  a  political  ha- 
tred so  deadly  as  to  lead  to  murder.    He  would 
sometimes  laughingly  say.  "  Our  friends  on  the 
other  side  would  make  nothing  by  e\c":    ugh  _ 
me  for  Hamlin,"  the  Vice- President  ha 
the  reputation  o\  more  radical  views  than  his 
chief. 

He  knew  indeed  that  incitements  to  murder 
him  were  not  uncommon  in  the  South.   A- 
vertisement  had  appeared  in  a  paper  of  Selma, 
Alabama,  in  December.  iS  sub- 

scription for  funds  to  effect  the  :ion 

of  Lincoln,  Seward,  and   Fohnson  before  the 


"Send  in  the  sane  one."'  said  the  President 

looking  man  was  introduced,  wh  oed  himself 

as  the  emperor  of  the  world.      1"  :  rang  the 

bell,  and  told  the  messenger  if  that  was  his  idea  of 
sanity  to  send  in  the  maniac. 
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inauguration.1  There  was  more  of  this  mur- 
derous spirit  abroad  than  was  suspected.  A 
letter  was  found  in  the  Confederate  Archives2 
from  one  Lieutenant  Alston,  who  wrote  to 
Jefferson  Davis  immediately  after  Lincoln's 
reelection  offering  to  "  rid  his  country  of  some 
of  her  deadliest  enemies  by  striking  at  the  very 
heart's  blood  of  those  who  seek  to  enchain  her 
in  slavery."  This  shameless  proposal  was  re- 
ferred, by  Mr.  Davis's  direction,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War;  and  by  Judge  Campbell,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  was  sent  to  the  Confederate 
Adjutant- General  indorsed  "  for  attention." 
We  can  readily  imagine  what  reception  an 
officer  would  have  met  with  who  should  have 
laid  before  Mr.  Lincoln  a  scheme  to  assassinate 
Jefierson  Davis.  It  was  the  uprightness  and 
the  kindliness  of  his  own  heart  that  made  him 
slow  to  believe  that  any  such  ignoble  fury  could 
find  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  their  right 
minds.  Although  he  freely  discussed  with  the 
officials  about  him  the  possibilities  of  danger,  he 
always  considered  them  remote,  as  is  the  habit 
of  men  constitutionally  brave,  and  positively 
refused  to  torment  himself  with  precautions  for 
his  own  safety.  He  would  sum  the  matter  up 
by  saying  that  both  friends  and  strangers  must 
have  daily  access  to  him  in  all  manner  of  ways 
and  places;  his  life  was  therefore  in  reach  of 
any  one,  sane  or  mad,  who  was  ready  to  mur- 
der and  be  hanged  for  it;  that  he  could  not 
possibly  guard  against  all  danger  unless  he 
were  to  shut  himself  up  in  an  iron  box,  in 
which  condition  he  could  scarcely  perform  the 
duties  of  a  President ;  by  the  hand  of  a  mur- 
derer he  could  die  only  once;  to  go  continually 
in  fear  would  be  to  die  over  and  over.  He 
therefore  went  in  and  out  before  the  people, 
always  unarmed,  generally  unattended.  He 
would  receive  hundreds  of  visitors  in  a  day, 
his  breast  bare  to  pistol  or  knife.  He  would 
walk  at  midnight,  with  a  single  secretary  or 
alone,  from  the  Executive  Mansion  to  the 
War  Department,  and  back.  He  would  ride 
through  the  lonely  roads  of  an  uninhabited 
suburb  from  the  White  House  to  the  Soldiers' 
Home  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  and  return  to 
his  work  in  the  morning  before  the  town  was 
astir.  He  was  greatly  annoyed  when,  late  in 
the  war,  it  was  decided  that  there  must  be  a 
guard  stationed  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  and 
that  a  squad  of  cavalry  must  accompany  him 
on  his  daily  ride  — but  he  was  always  reason- 
able and  yielded  to  the  best  judgment  of  others. 
Four  years  of  threats  and  boastings,  of 
alarms  that  were  not  founded,  and  of  plots 

1  Pitman,  Conspiracy  Trial,  p.  51. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  52.  3  541  H  Street. 

4  Pitman,  p.  45. 

5  He  was  seized  and  held  back  by  John  W.  West- 
fall,  of  the  Capitol  Police. 


that  came  to  nothing,  thus  passed  away;  but 
precisely  at  the  time  when  the  triumph  of  the 
nation  over  the  long  insurrection  seemed  as- 
sured, and  a  feeling  of  peace  and  security  was 
diffused  over  the  country,  one  of  the  conspir- 
acies, not  seemingly  more  important  than  the 
many  abortive  ones,  ripened  in  the  sudden 
heat  of  hatred  and  despair.  A  little  band  of 
malignant  secessionists,  consisting  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor,  of  a  famous  family  of 
players,  Lewis  Powell,  alias  Payne,  a  disbanded 
rebel  soldier  from  Florida,  George  Atzerodt, 
formerly  a  coachmaker,  but  more  recently  a  spy 
and  blockade  runner  of  the  Potomac,  David 
E.  Herold,  a  young  druggist's  clerk,  Samuel 
Arnold  and  Michael  O'Laughlin,  Maryland 
secessionists  and  Confederate  soldiers,  and 
John  H.  Surratt,  had  their  ordinary  rendez- 
vous at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Surratt,3  the 
widowed  mother  of  the  last  named,  formerly  a 
woman  of  some  property  in  Maryland,  but  re- 
duced by  reverses  to  keeping  a  small  boarding- 
house  in  Washington.  Booth  was  the  leader 
of  the  little  coterie.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty-six,  strikingly  handsome,  with  a  pale 
olive  face,  dark  eyes,  and  that  ease  and  grace 
of  manner  which  came  to  him  of  right  from  his 
theatrical  ancestors.  He  had  played  for  sev- 
eral seasons  with  only  indifferent  success  ;  his 
value  as  an  actor  lay  rather  in  his  romantic 
beauty  of  person  than  in  any  talent  or  indus- 
try he  possessed.  He  was  a  fanatical  seces- 
sionist; had  assisted  at  the  capture  and  exe- 
cution of  John  Brown,  and  had  imbibed,  at 
Richmond  and  other  Southern  cities  where 
he  had  played,  a  furious  spirit  of  partisanship 
against  Lincoln  and  the  Union  party.  After 
the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  rang  the 
knell  of  the  insurrection,  Booth,  like  many  of 
the  secessionists  North  and  South,  was  stung 
to  the  quick  by  disappointment.  He  visited 
Canada,  consorted  with  the  rebel  emissaries 
there,  and  at  last  — whether  or  not  at  their  in- 
stigation cannot  certainly  be  said  —  conceived 
a  scheme  to  capture  the  President  and  take 
him  to  Richmond.  He  spent  a  great  part  of 
the  autumn  and  winter  inducing  a  small  num- 
ber of  loose  fish  of  secession  sympathies  to  join 
him  in  this  fantastic  enterprise.  He  seemed 
always  well  supplied  with  money,  and  talked 
largely  of  his  speculations  in  oil  as  a  source  of 
income;  but  his  agent  afterwards  testified4  that 
he  never  realized  a  dollar  from  that  source; 
that  his  investments,  which  were  inconsider- 
able, were  a  total  loss.  The  winter  passed 
away  and  nothing  was  accomplished.  On  the 
4th  of  March,  Booth  was  at  the  Capitol  and 
created  a  disturbance  by  trying  to  force  his 
way  through  the  line  of  policemen  who  guarded 
the  passage  through  which  the  President 
walked  to  the  east  front  of  the  building.5   His 
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intentions  at  this  time  are  not  known  ;    he 
afterwards  said1  he  lost  an  excellent  chance 

of  killing  the  President  that  day.  There  arc- 
indications  in  the  evidence  given  on  the  trial 
of  the  conspirators  that  they  suffered  some- 
great  disappointment  in  their  schemes  in  the 
latter  part  of  March,  and  a  letter  from  Arnold 
to  Booth,2  dated  March  27,  showed  that  some 
of  them  had  grown  timid  of  the  consequences 
of  their  contemplated  enterprise  and  were 
ready  to  give  it  up.  He  advised  Booth,  before 
going  further,  "to  go  and  see  how  it  will  be 
taken  in  R — d."  But  timid  as  they  might  be 
by  nature,  the  whole  group  was  so  completely 
under  the  ascendency  of  Booth  that  they  did 
not  dare  disobey  him  when  in  his  presence; 
and  after  the  surrender  of  Lee,  in  an  access 
of  malice  and  rage  which  was  akin  to  madness, 
he  called  them  together  and  assigned  each  his 
part  in  the  new  crime,  the  purpose  of  which  had 
arisen  suddenly  in  his  mind  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  abandoned  abduction  scheme.  This 
plan  was  as  brief  and  simple  as  it  was  horrible. 
Powell,  alias  Payne,  the  stalwart,  brutal,  sim- 
ple-minded boy  from  Florida,  was  to  murder 
Seward;  Atzerodt,  the  comic  villain  of  the 
drama,  was  assigned  to  remove  Andrew  John- 
son; Booth  reserved  for  himself  the  most 
difficult  and  most  conspicuous  role  of  the 
tragedy ;  it  was  Herold's  duty  to  attend  him 
as  a  page  and  aid  in  his  escape.  Minor  parts 
were  assigned  to  stage  carpenters  and  other 
hangers-on,  who  probably  did  not  understand 
what  it  all  meant.  Herold,  Atzerodt,  and 
Surratt  had  previously  deposited  at  a  tavern 
at  Surrattsville,  Maryland,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Surratt,  but  kept  by  a  man  named  Lloyd,  a 
quantity  of  ropes,  carbines,  ammunition,  and 
whisky,  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  abduc- 
tion scheme.  On  the  1 1  th  of  April  Mrs.  Surratt, 
being  at  the  tavern,  told  Lloyd  to  have  the 
shooting  irons  in  readiness,  and  on  Friday,  the 
14th,  again  visited  the  place  and  told  him 
they  would  probably  be  called  for  that  night. 
The  preparations  for  the  final  blow  were 
made  with  feverish  haste ;  it  was  only  about 
noon  of  the  14th  that  Booth  learned  the 
President  was  to  go  to  Ford's  Theater  that 
night.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise 
in  Europe  that  he  should  have  been  at  a  place 
of  amusement  on  Good  Friday;  but  the  day 
was  not  kept  sacred  in  America,  except  by 
the  members  of  certain  churches.  It  was  not, 
throughout  the  country,  a  day  of  religious  ob- 
servance. The  President  was  fond  of  the 
theater ;  it  was  one  of  his  few  means  of  rec- 
reation. It  was  natural  enough  that,  on  this 
day  of  profound  national   thanksgiving,   he 

1  Pitman,  p.  45. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  236. 

3  John  F.  Coyle,  MS.  Statement. 


should    take 

taxation  to  tee  1  1  on* 

was  thronged  with  ,  all 

eager  tO  see   him;   it    v. 

that  appearing  00  1  tonally  m  pubuV    would 
gratify  many  peopl<:  whom  he  I  Ottld  not  Otl 

wise  meet.    Mr,.  Lincoln  had  asked  G 
and  Mrs.  Granl  to  &  1  ompany  fa 

accepted,  and    the    armour 

would  be  present  was  made  a    an 
ment  in  the  evening  papers  ;  bill  1 

their  minds  and  wenl    north  by  an  after: 

train.    Mrs.  Lincoln  then  invited  in  t: 

Miss  Harris  arid  Major  Rati,  laughter 

and  the  stepson  of  Senator  Ham  .     I 

dent's  carriage  called  for  these  y >',::.. 

and  the  four  went    together  to  the 

The  President  had  been  detained  by  risil 

and  the  play  had  made  some  pf 

he  arrived.    When  he  appeared  in  hifl  box  the 

band  struck  up  "Hail  to  the  Chief."  the  ai 

ceased  playing,  and  the  audien« 

ing  tumultously ;  the  President  bowed  in 

knowledgment  of  this  greeting  and  the  play 

went  on. 

From  the  moment  Booth  ascertained  the 
President's  intention  to  attend  the  theater  in 
the  evening  his  every  action  was   alert  and 
energetic.    He  and  his  confederates,  Herold, 
Surratt,  and  Atzerodt,  were  seen  on  horse': 
in  every  part  of  the  city.    He  had  a  bun 
conference  with  Mrs.  Surratt  1  >ef«  >re  sfa 
for  Lloyd's  tavern.    He  intrusted  to  an  a 
named  Matthews  a  carefully  prepar 
ment  of  his  reasons  for  committing  the  mur 
which  he  charged  him  to  give  to  the  publisher 
of  the  "  National    Intelligencer,"  but   which 
Matthews,  in  the  terror  and  dismay  of  the 
night,  burned  without  showing  t<>  any  one.3 
Booth  was  perfectly  at  home  in  I"  iter, 

where  he  was  greatly  liked  by  all   the 
ployees,  without  other  reason  than  the  suffi- 
cient one  of  his  youth  and  good  looks.    Kither 
by  himself  or  with  the  aid  of  bis  friends  he 
arranged  his  whole  plan  of  attack  and  es* 
during  the  afternoon.    He  counted  upon 
dress  and  audacity  to  gain  access  to  the  small 
passage  behind  the  President's  box ;  once  t b 
he  guarded  against  interference  by  an  amm 
ment  of  a  wooden  bar  to  be  fastened  by  I 
simple  mortise  in  the  angle  of  the  wall  and 
the  door  by   which  he  entered,  so   that  the 
door  could  not  be  opened  from  without.    He 
even   provided    for   the   contingency   o(  not 
gaining  entrance  to  the  box  by  boring  a  hole 
in  its  door,  through  which  he  might  either  ob- 
serve the  occupants  or  take  aim  and  shoot. 
He  hired  at  a  livery  stable  a  small,  fleet  h 
which  he  showed  with  pride  during  the 
to  barkeepers  and  loafers  among  his  frier.  Is 

The  moon  rose  that  night  at  ten  o'clock. 
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DOOR     to    PASSAGE 


DIAGRAM     OF    THE     BOX    IN     FORD  S    THEATER. 
(COPIED     FROM     THE    DRAWING     IN    THE    WAR     DEPARTMENT.) 

A  few  minutes  before  that  hour  he  called  one 
of  the  underlings  of  the  theater  to  the  back 
door  and  left  him  there  holding  his  horse. 
He  then  went  to  a  saloon  near  by,  took  a 
drink  of  brandy,  and,  entering  the  theater, 
passed  rapidly  through  the  crowd  in  rear  of 
the  dress  circle  and  made  his  way  to  the 
passage  leading  to  the  President's  box.  He 
showed  a  card  to  a  servant  in  attendance  and 
was  allowed  to  pass  in.  He  entered  noiselessly, 
and,  turning,  fastened  the  door  with  the  bar  he 
had  previously  made  ready,  without  disturbing 
any  of  the  occupants  of  the  box,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  yet  remained  the  slight  par- 
tition and  the  door  through  which  he  had  bored 
the  hole.  Their  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
stage  ;  the  play  was  "  Our  American  Cousin," 
the  original  version  by  Tom  Taylor,  before 
Sothern  had  made  a  new  work  of  it  by  his 
elaboration  of  the  part  of  Dundreary.  No 
one,  not  even  the  comedian  on  the  stage,  could 
ever  remember  the  last  words  of  the  piece  that 
were  uttered  that  night  —  the  last  Abraham 
Lincoln  heard  upon  earth.  The  whole  per- 
formance remains  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
heard  it  a  vague  phantasmagoria,  the  actors 
the  thinnest  of  specters.  The  awful  tragedy 
in  the  box  makes  everything  else  seem  pale 
and  unreal.  Here  were  five  human  beings  in 
a  narrow  space  —  the  greatest  man  of  his  time, 
in  the  glory  of  the  most  stupendous  success 
in  our  history,  the  idolized  chief  of  a  nation 
already  mighty,  with  illimitable  vistas  of  gran- 
deur to  come ;  his  beloved  wife,  proud  and 

1  Mr.  Leopold  de  Gaillard,  writing  on  the  29th  of  acter.  "I  remember,"  he  adds,  "but one  assassination 
April,  1865,  refers  to  these  words  of  Booth,  which  he  adorned  with  a  Latin  quotation,  but  it  took  place  in 
calls  a  "stupid  phrase  "and  not  American  in  char-     Florence,  and  in  the  sixteenth    century.    Lorenzino 


happy ;  a  pair  of  betrothed  lovers,  with  all 
the  promise  of  felicity  that  youth,  social  posi- 
tion, and  wealth  could  give  them ;  and  this 
young  actor,  handsome  as  Endymion  upon 
Latinos,  the  pet  of  his  little  world.  The  glitter 
of  fame,  happiness,  and  ease  was  upon  the  en- 
tire group,  but  in  an  instant  everything  was 
to  be  changed  with  the  blinding  swiftness  of 
enchantment.  Quick  death  was  to  come  on 
the  central  figure  of  that  company — the  cen- 
tral figure,  we  believe,  of  the  great  and  good 
men  of  the  century.  Over  all  the  rest  the 
blackest  fates  hovered  menacingly  —  fates 
from  which  a  mother  might  pray  that  kindly 
death  would  save  her  children  in  their  infancy. 
One  was  to  wander  with  the  stain  of  murder 
on  his  soul,  with  the  curses  of  a  world  upon 
his  name,  with  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  in 
frightful  physical  pain,  till  he  died  a  dog's 
death  in  a  burning  barn;  the  stricken  wife 
was  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days  in  melancholy 
and  madness ;  of  those  two  young  lovers,  one 
was  to  slay  the  other,  and  then  end  his  life  a 
raving  maniac. 

The  murderer  seemed  to  himself  to  be  tak- 
ing part  in  a  play.  The  fumes  of  brandy  and 
partisan  hate  had  for  weeks  kept  his  brain 
in  a  morbid  state.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  play- 
ing Brutus  off  the  boards ;  he  posed,  expect- 
ing applause.  Holding  a  pistol  in  one  hand 
and  a  knife  in  the  other,  he  opened  the  box 
door,  put  the  pistol  to  the  President's  head, 
and  fired;  dropping  the  weapon,  he  took  the 
knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  when  Major 
Rathbone  sprang  to  seize  him  he  struck  sav- 
agely at  him.  Major  Rathbone  received  the 
blow  on  his  left  arm,  suffering  a  wide  and 
deep  wound.  Booth,  rushing  forward,  then 
placed  his  left  hand  on  the  railing  of  the  box 
and  vaulted  lightly  over  to  the  stage.  It  was 
a  high  leap,  but  nothing  to  such  a  trained 
athlete.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  introducing 
what  actors  call  sensational  leaps  in  his  plays. 
In  "  Macbeth,"  where  he  met  the  weird  sisters, 
he  leaped  from  a  rock  twelve  feet  high.  He 
would  have  got  safely  away  but  for  his  spur 
catching  in  the  folds  of  the  Union  flag  with 
which  the  front  of  the  box  was  draped.  He 
fell  on  the  stage,  the  torn  flag  trailing  on  his 
spur,  but  instantly  rose  as  if  he  had  received 
no  hurt,  though  in  fact  the  fall  had  broken 
his  leg,  turned  to  the  audience,  brandishing  his 
dripping  knife  and  shouting  the  State  motto 
of  Virginia,  "  Sic  Semper  Tyrannis," 1  and  fled 
rapidly  across  the  stage  and  out  of  sight. 
Major  Rathbone  had  shouted,  "Stop  him!" 
The  cry  went  out,  "He  has  shot  the  President." 
From  the  audience,  at  first  stupid  with  surprise 
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and  afterwards  wild  with  excitement  and 
horror,  two  or  three  men  jumped  upon  the 
stage  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  assassin;  but  be 
ran  through  the  familiar  passages,  leaped  upon 
his  horse,  which  was  in  waiting  in  the  alley 
behind,  rewarded  with  a  kick  and  a  curse  the 
call-boy  who  had  held  him,  and  rode  rapidly 
away  in  the  light  of  the  just  risen  moon. 

The  President  scarcely  moved ;  his  head 
drooped  forward  slightly,  his  eyes  closed.  Colo- 
nel Rathbone,  at  first  not  regarding  his  own 
grievous  hurt,  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  box 
to  summon  aid.  He  found  it  barred,  and  on 
the  outside  some  one  was  beating  and  clamor- 
ing for  entrance.  He  opened  the  door;  a 
young  officer  named  Crawford  entered;  one 
or  two  army  surgeons  soon  followed,  who  has- 
tily examined  the  wound.  It  was  at  once  seen 
to  be  mortal.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  a  large  derringer  bullet  had  entered  the 
back  of  the  head  on  the  left  side,  and,  passing 
through  the  brain,  had  lodged  just  behind  the 
left  eye.  By  direction  of  Rathbone  and  Craw- 
ford, the  President  was  carried  to  a  house  across 
the  street  and  laid  upon  a  bed  in  a  small  room 
at  the  rear  of  the  hall,  on  the  ground  floor. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  followed,  half  distracted,  ten- 
derly cared  for  by  Miss  Harris.  Rathbone, 
exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  fainted,  and  was 
carried  home.  Messengers  were  sent  for  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  for  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, for  Dr.  Stone,  the  President's  family  phy- 
sician ;  a  crowd  of  people  rushed  instinctively 
to  the  White  House  and,  bursting  through  the 
doors,  shouted  the  dreadful  news  to  Robert 
Lincoln  and  Major  Hay,  who  sat  gossiping  in 
an  upper  room.  They  ran  downstairs.  Find- 
ing a  carriage  at  the  door,  they  entered  it  to 
go  to  Tenth  street.  As  they  were  driving  away, 
a  friend  came  up  and  told  them  that  Mr.  Sew- 
ard and  most  of  the  Cabinet  had  been  mur- 
dered. The  news  was  all  so  improbable  that 
they  could  not  help  hoping  it  was  all  untrue. 
But  when  they  got  to  Tenth  street  and  found 
every  thoroughfare  blocked  by  the  swiftly  gath- 
ering thousands,  agitated  by  tumultuous  excite- 
ment, they  were  prepared  for  the  worst.  In  a 
few  minutes  all  who  had  been  sent  for,  and 
many  others,  were  gathered  in  the  little  cham- 
ber where  the  Chief  of  the  State  lay  in  his 
agony.  His  son  was  met  at  the  door  by  Dr. 
Stone,  who  with  grave  tenderness  informed 
him  that  there  was  no  hope.  After  a  natural 
outburst  of  grief  young  Lincoln  devoted  him- 
self the  rest  of  the  night  to  soothing  and  com- 
forting his  mother. 

The  President  had  been  shot  a  few  minutes 
past  ten.  The  wound  would  have  brought  in- 

treacherously  killed  his  cousin,  Alexander  de  Medicie, 
who  was  in  reality  a  tyrant,  and  left  in  writing  near 
the  body  the  line  of  Virgil  on  Brutus :  VincetAmorpatriu 
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Washington,  who  noted  on  it  thai  \inder 


Lincoln's  chair. — Editor. 

trnmemsa  Cmfitfa,    (1  was  tbc  thnrsl  -:  fame 
which  was  the  real  incentive  to  these  savagi 
[Gazette  de  France.  April  30,  1865.] 
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stant  death  to  most  men,  but  his  vital  tenac- 
ity was  extraordinary.  He  was,  of  course, 
unconscious  from  the  first  moment;  but  he 
breathed  with  slow  and  regular  respiration 
throughout  the  night.  As  the  dawn  came,  and 
the  lamplight  grew  pale  in  the  fresher  beams, 
his  pulse  began  to  tail ;  but  his  face  even  then 
was  scarcely  more  haggard  than  those  of  the 
sorrowing  group  of  statesmen  and  generals 
around  him.  His  automatic  moaning,  which 
had  continued  through  the  night,  ceased;  a 
look  of  unspeakable  peace  came  upon  his  worn 
features.  At  twenty-two  minutes  after  seven 
he  died.1  Stanton  broke  the  silence  by  saying, 
11  Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages."  Dr.  Gurley 
kneeled  by  the  bedside  and  prayed  fervently. 
The  widow  came  in  from  the  adjoining  room 
supported  by  her  son  and  cast  herself  with 
loud  outcry  on  the  dead  body. 

THE    FATE    OF    THE    ASSASSINS. 

Booth  had  done  his  work  efficiently.  His 
principal  subordinate,  the  young  Floridian 
called  Payne,  had  acted  with  equal  audacity 
and  cruelty,  but  not  with  equally  fatal  results. 
He  had  made  a  shambles  of  the  residence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  among  all  his  man- 
gled victims  there  was  not  one  killed.  At  eight 
o'clock  that  night  he  received  his  final  orders 
from  Booth,2  who  placed  in  his  hands  a  knife 
and  revolver,  and  a  little  package  like  a  pre- 
scription, and  taught  him  his  lesson.  Payne3 
was  a  young  man,  hardly  of  age,  of  herculean 
strength,  of  very  limited  mental  capacity,  blindly 
devoted  to  Booth,  who  had  selected  him  as 
the  fitting  instrument  of  his  mad  hatred.  He 
obeyed  the  orders  of  his  fascinating  senior  as 
exactly  and  remorselessly  as  a  steel  machine. 
At  precisely  the  moment  when  Booth  entered 
the  theater,  Payne  came  on  horseback  to  the 
door  of  Mr.  Seward's  residence  on  Lafayette 
Square.4  Dismounting,  he  pretended  to  be  a 
messenger  from  the  attending  physician,  with 
a  package  of  medicine,  and  demanded  im- 
mediate access  to  the  sick-room  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  Seward  had  been  thrown  from  his 
carriage  a  few  days  before  and  his  right  arm 
and  jaw  were  fractured.  The  servant  at  the 
door  tried  to  prevent  Payne  from  going  up  the 
stairs,  but  he  persisted,  and  the  noise  the  two 
men  marie  in  mounting  brought  Frederick 
Seward  out  into  the  hall.  The  Secretary  had 
been  very  restless  and  had  with  difficulty  at 

1  The  persons  about  the  deathbed  of  the  President, 
besides  his  wife  and  son,  were  Vice-President  Johnson, 
all  the  Cabinet  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Seward,  viz : 
Stanton,  Welles,  McCulloch,  Usher,  Dennison,  and 
Speed;  Generals  Halleck,  Meigs,  Farnsworth,  Augur, 
and  Todd  ;  Senator  Sumner ;  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley;  Schuy- 
ler Colfax ;  Governor  Farwell ;  Judges  Cartter  and 
Otto;    Surgeon-General  Barnes;   Drs.   Stone,  Crane, 


last  been  composed  to  sleep.  Fearing  that  this 
restorative  slumber  might  be  broken,  Frederick 
Seward  came  out  to  check  the  intruders.  He 
met  Payne  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  after 
hearing  his  story  bade  him  go  back,  offering 
himself  to  take  charge  of  the  medicine.  Payne 
seemed  for  an  instant  to  give  up  his  purpose 
in  the  face  of  this  unexpected  obstacle,  but 
suddenly  turned  and  rushed  furiously  upon 
Frederick  Seward,  putting  a  pistol  to  his  head. 
It  missed  fire,  and  he  then  began  beating  him 
on  the  head  with  it,  tearing  his  scalp  and 
fracturing  his  skull.  Still  struggling,  the  two 
came  to  the  Secretary's  room  and  fell  together 
through  the  door.  Frederick  Seward  soon  be- 
came unconscious  and  remained  so  for  several 
weeks,  being  perhaps  the  last  man  in  the  civil- 
ized world  who  learned  the  strange  story  of  the 
night.  The  Secretary  lay  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  bed  from  the  door ;  in  the  room  was 
his  daughter  and  a  soldier-nurse  named  Rob- 
inson. They  both  sprang  up  at  the  noise  of 
the  disturbance  ;  Payne  struck  them  right  and 
left  out  of  his  way,  wounding  Robinson  with 
his  knife ;  then  rushed  to  the  bed  and  began 
striking  at  the  throat  of  the  crippled  statesman, 
inflicting  three  terrible  wounds  in  cheek  and 
neck;  the  Secretary  rolled  off  between  the 
bed  and  the  wall.  Robinson  had  by  this  time 
recovered  himself  and  seized  the  assassin  from 
behind,  trying  to  pull  him  away  from  the  bed. 
He  fought  with  the  quickness  of  a  cat,  stab- 
bing Robinson  twice  severely  over  his  shoulder, 
in  spite  of  which  the  nurse  still  held  on  to  him 
bravely.  Colonel  Augustus  Seward,  roused  by 
his  sister's  screams,  came  in  his  nightdress  into 
the  room,  and  seeing  the  two  forms  in  this 
deadly  grapple  thought  at  first  his  father  was 
delirious  and  was  struggling  with  the  nurse ; 
but  noting  in  a  moment  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  man,  he  changed  his  mind  and  thought 
that  the  nurse  had  gone  mad  and  was  mur- 
dering the  Secretary.  Nothing  but  madness 
was  at  first  thought  of  anywhere  to  account 
for  the  night's  work.  He  seized  Payne,  and 
after  a  struggle  forced  him  out  of  the  door — 
the  assassin  stabbing  him  repeatedly  about  the 
head  and  face.  Payne  broke  away  at  last  and 
ran  rapidly  downstairs,  seriously  wounding  an 
attendant  named  Hansell  on  the  way.  He 
reached  the  door  unhurt,  leaped  upon  his 
horse,  and  rode  leisurely  away  out  Vermont 
Avenue  to  the  eastern  suburb.  When  surgi- 
cal aid  arrived,  the  quiet  house,  ordinarily  so 

and  Leale;  Major  John  Hay,  A.  A.  G. ;  and  Maunsell 
B.  Field.  Mr.  Nicolay  was  in  Charleston  at  the  flag- 
raising  over  Sumter. 

2  Doster's  speech,  Pitman,  p.  314. 

3  His  true  name  was  Lewis  Thornton  Powell. 

4  Now  the  residence  of  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary 
of  State. 
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decorous  and  well  ordered,  the  scene  erf  an 
affectionate  home  life  and  an  unobtrusive  hos- 
pitality, looked  like  a  field  hospital  ;  five  of 
its  inmates  were  bleeding  from  ghastly  wounds, 
and  two  of  them — among  the  highest  officials 
of  the  nation — it  was  thought  might  never  see 
the  light  of  another  day;  though  all  providen- 
tially recovered. 

The  assassin  left  behind  him  in  his  flight  his 
bloodstained  knife,  his  revolver, —  or  rather 
the  fragments  of  it,  for  he  had  beaten  it  to 
pieces  over  the  head  of  Frederick  Seward, — 
and  his  hat.  This  last  apparently  trivial  loss 
cost  him  and  one  of  his  fellow-conspirators  their 
lives ;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  immediate 
scene  of  his  crime,  his  perceptions  being  quick- 
ened by  a  murderer's  avenging  fears,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  lack  of  a  hat  would 
expose  him  to  suspicion  wherever  he  was  seen ; 
so  instead  of  making  good  his  escape,  he  aban- 
doned his  horse  and  hid  himself  for  two  days 
in  the  woods  east  of  Washington.  Driven  by 
hunger  he  at  last  resolved  to  return  to  the  city, 
to  the  house  on  H  street  which  had  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  conspiracy.  He  made 
himself  a  cap  from  the  sleeve  of  his  woolen 
shirt,  threw  over  his  shoulder  a  pickax  he  had 
found  in  a  trench,  and  coming  into  town  un- 
der cover  of  the  darkness  knocked  about 
midnight  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  door.  As  his  fate 
would  have  it,  the  house  was  full  of  officers 
who  had  that  moment  arrested  all  the  inmates 
and  were  about  to  take  them  to  the  office  of 
the  provost-marshal.  Payne  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  and  the  utterance  of  half  a 
dozen  words  by  him  and  the  unhappy  woman 
whose  shelter  he  had  sought  was  the  death 
warrant  of  both.  Being  asked  by  Major  Smith 
to  give  an  account  of  himself,  he  said  he  had 
been  hired  by  Mrs.  Surratt  to  dig  a  drain  for 
her.  She  was  called  out  and  asked  if  she  knew 
him.  Not  being  aware  of  what  he  had  said, 
she  raised  her  right  hand,  with  uncalled-for 
solemnity,  and  said,  "  Before  God,  I  do  not 
know  him,  never  saw  him,  and  never  hired 
him."  These  words,  the  evidence  of  a  guilty 
secret  shared  between  them,  started  a  train  of 
evidence  which  led  them  both  to  the  scaffold. 

Booth  was  recognized  by  dozens  of  people 
as  he  stood  before  the  footlights  and  brandished 
his  dripping  dagger  in  a  Brutus  attitude.  His 
swift  horse  quickly  carried  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  haphazard  pursuit.  He  gained 
the  navy-yard  bridge  in  a  few  minutes,  was 
hailed  by  a  sentry,  but  persuaded  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard  that  he  was  returning  to  his  home 
in  Charles  County  and  that  he  had  waited  in 


Wa  ihington  nil   the  moon     bonld  rise.    He 

was  allowed  to  pa    .  and  shortly  si 

Herold  came  \<>  the  I n 

with  similar  expl  i 

the  owner  of  the  hone  irhi  h   Ha  Id 

'  ame  up  in  pursuit  of  hi 

hone  t  man  of  the  thn  ,:  i,v 

the  guard  — the  sergeant  felt  he  must 

line  somewhere,    i  tnandmsn 

acolyte  <  ame  at  midnight   to  M 
tavem.    Booth,  whose  brol  • 
time  giving  him  exenu  iating  tori 
outside,  on  his  horse,  and   Herold  irent  in, 
shouting  to  the  inn-keeper  to  give  hi:.-, 
things."      Lloyd,   knowing    uh.v  ant, 

without  a  word  brought  the  whisky,  i 
and  field-glass  which   the  Surratts  had  d< 
ited  there.    Booth  refused  his  gun,  being  unable 
in  his  crippled  condition   to  <  ;irrv  it.     Hciold 
told  Lloyd  they  had  killed  the  President,  and 
they  rode  away,  leaving  Lloyd,  \\  ho  m  as  a  sod- 
den drunkard  and  contraband^,  unnerved  bv 
the  news  and  by  his  muddy  perception  <  I 
own  complicity  in  the  crime.  He  held  his  tongue 
for  a  day  or  two  ;  but  at  last,  overcome  by 
told  all  that  he  knew  to  the  authorities.    Booth 
and  Herold  pushed  on  through  the  moonlight 
to  the.  house  of  an  acquaintance  of  Boo- 
rebel  sympathizer,  a  surgeon  named  Samuel 
Mudd.    The  pain  of  his  broken  bone  had  be- 
come intolerable  and  day  was  approachi] 
aid  and  shelter  had  become  pressingly  r. 
sary.    Mudd  received  them  kindly,  set  Booth's 
leg,  and  gave  him  a  room  where  he  rested  until 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon;  Mudd  had  a  crutch 
made  for  him,  and  in  the  evening  sent  them  on 
their  desolate  way  to  the  South. 

If  Booth  had   been  in  health  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  remained  at 
large  a  good  while;  he  might  even  have  made 
his  escape  to  some  foreign  country,  thoi 
sooner  or  later,  a   crime  so  prodigious   will 
generally  find  its  perpetrator  out.    But 
easy  to  hide  among  a  sympathizing  pc 
Many  a  Union  soldier,  escaping  from  pii 
has  walked  hundreds  of  miles  through  tk. 
emy's  country  relying  implicitly  upon  the  friend- 
ship of  the  negroes.     Booth,  from  the  hour 
he  crossed  the  navy-yard  bridge,  though  he 
met  with  a  considerable  number  of  men. 
given  shelter  and  assistance  by  every  one  wfc    5 
sympathies  were  with  the  South.    After  |  u 
with  Dr.  Mudd,  he  and  Herold  went  to  the 
residence  of  Samuel  Cox,1  near  Tort  1. 
and  were  bv  him  given   into  :'. 
Thomas  [ones,  a  contraband  tra 
Maryland  and  Richmond,  a  man  so  de\ 


1  What  Booth  and  Herold  were  about  during  the  tensive  and  eareful   studies   for  his   historical 

week  between  the  15th  and  the  22d  of  April  was  not  "  Katy  of  Catoctin,"  reconstructed  the  en:i 

brought   out   upon   the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  but  of  the  assassin,  and  published  an  admiral 

Mr.  George  Alfred  Townsend,  while  making  the  ex-  count  of  it  in  The  CBN  itry  Magazine  tor  April,  18S4. 
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to  the  interests  of  the  Confederacy  that  trea- 
son and  murder  seemed  every-day  incidents 
to  be  accepted  as  natural  and  necessary.  He 
kept  Booth  and  Herold  in  hiding,  at  the  peril 
of  his  own  life,  for  more  than  a  week,  feeding" 
and  caring  for  them  in  the  woods  near  his 
house,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  ferry 
them  across  the  Potomac.  He  did  this  while 
every  woodpath  was  haunted  by  Government 
detectives,  while  his  own  neighborhood  was 
under  strong  suspicion,  knowing  that  death 
would  promptly  follow  his  own  detection,  and 
that  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  capture  of 
his  helpless  charge  which  w7ould  make  a  rich 
man  of  any  one  who  gave  him  up.  So  close 
was  the  search  that  Herold  killed  the  horses 
on  which  they  had  ridden  out  of  Washington 
for  fear  a  neigh  might  betray  them. 

With  such  devoted  aid  Booth  might  have 
wandered  a  long  way ;  but  there  is  no  final 
escape  but  suicide  for  an  assassin  with  a  broken 
leg.  At  each  painful  move  the  chances  of  dis- 
covery increased.  Jones  was  indeed  able,  after 
repeated  failures,  to  ferry  his  fated  guests  across 
the  Potomac.  Arriving  on  the  Virginia  side, 
they  lived  the  lives  of  hunted  animals  for  two 
or  three  days  longer,  finding  to  their  horror 
that  they  were  received  by  the  strongest  Con- 
federates with  more  of  annoyance  than  en- 
thusiasm —  though  none  indeed  offered  to  be- 
tray them.  At  one  house,  while  food  was  given 
him,  hospitality  was  not  offered.1  Booth  wrote 
the  proprietor  a  note,  pathetic  in  its  attempted 
dignity,  inclosing  five  dollars  —  "  though  hard 
to  spare"  —  for  his  entertainment.  He  had  by 
this  time  seen  the  comments  of  the  news- 
papers on  his  work,  and  bitterer  than  death 
or  wounds  was  the  blow  to  his  vanity.2  He 
confided  his  feelings  of  wrong  to  his  diary  : 

I  struck  boldly,  and  not  as  the  papers  say ;  I 
walked  with  a  firm  step  through  thousands  of  his 
friends  ;  was  stopped,  but  pushed  on.  A  colonel 
was  at  his  side.  I  shouted  Sic  Semper  before  I  fired. 
In  jumping  broke  my  leg.  I  passed  all  his  pickets. 
Rod;  sixty  miles  that  night,  with  the  bone  of  my 
leg  tearing  the  flesh  at  every  jump. 

On  Friday  the  21st  he  writes: 

After  being  hunted  like  a  dog  through  swamps, 
woods,  and  last  night  chased  by  gun-boats  till  I  was 
forced  to  return,  wet,  cold,  and  starving,  with  every 
man's  hand  against  me,  I  am  here  in  despair.  And 
why?  For  doing  what  Brutus  was  honored  for  — 
what  made  Tell  a  hero. 

He  goes  on  comparing  himself  favorably 
with  these  stage  heroes,  and  adds : 

I  struck  for  my  country  and  that  alone  —  a  coun- 
try that  groaned  beneath  his  tyranny  and  prayed 
for  this  end ;  and  yet  now  behold  the  cold  hand  they 
extend  to  me. 

He  was  especially  grieved  that  the  gran- 
diloquent letter  he  had  intrusted  to  his  fellow- 


actor  Matthews  —  and  which  he  in  his  terror 
had  destroyed  —  had  not  been  published.  He 
thought  the  Government  had  wickedly  sup- 
pressed it  j  he  was  tortured  with  doubts  whether 
God  would  forgive  him,  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  go  back  to  Washington  and  "clear 
his  name."  "  I  am  abandoned,  with  the  curse 
of  Cain  upon  me,  when,  if  the  world  knew  my 
heart,  that  one  blow  would  have  made  me 
great."  With  blessings  on  his  mother,  upon 
his  wretched  companion  of  crime  and  flight, 
upon  the  world  which  he  thought  was  not 
worthy  of  him,  he  closed  these  strange  out- 
pourings, saying,  "I  do  not  wish  to  shed  a 
drop  of  blood,  but  I  must  fight  the  course." 

The  course  was  soon  ended.  At  Port  Con- 
way, on  the  Rappahannock,  Booth  and  Herold 
met  three  young  men  in  Confederate  uniforms. 
They  were  disbanded  soldiers;  but  Herold, 
imagining  that  they  were  recruiting  for  the 
Southern  army,  told  them  his  story  with  perfect 
frankness  and  even  pride,  saying,  "  We  are  the 
assassinators  of  the  President,"  and  asked  their 
company  into  the  Confederate  lines.  He  was 
disappointed  at  learning  they  were  not  going 
South,  but  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
The  soldiers  took  the  fugitives  to  Port  Royal, 
and  tried  to  get  shelter  for  them,  representing 
Booth  as  a  wounded  Confederate  soldier. 
After  one  or  two  failures  they  found  refuge  on 
the  farm  of  a  man  named  Garrett  on  the  road 
to  Bowling  Green. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  April  a  party 
under  Lieutenant  E.  P.  Doherty  arrested, 
in  his  bed  at  Bowling  Green,  William  Jett, 
one  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  mentioned 
above,  and  forced  him  to  guide  them  to  Gar- 
rett's farm.  Booth  and  Herold  were  sleeping 
in  the  barn.  When  called  upon  to  surrender, 
Booth  refused,  and  threatened  to  shoot  young 
Garrett,  who  had  gone  in  to  get  his  arms.  A 
parley  took  place,  lasting  some  minutes.  Booth 
offered  to  fight  the  party  at  a  hundred  yards, 
and  when  this  was  refused  cried  out  in  a  the- 
atrical tone,  "  Well,  my  brave  boys,  prepare  a 
stretcher  for  me."  Doherty  then  told  him  he 
would  fire  the  barn;  upon  this  Herold  came 
out  and  surrendered.  The  barn  was  fired,  and 
while  it  was  burning,  Booth,  who  was  clearly 
visible  by  the  flames  through  the  cracks  in  the 
building,  was  shot  by  Boston  Corbett,  a  ser- 
geant of  cavalry,  a  soldier  of  a  gloomy  and 
fanatical  disposition,  which  afterwards  devel- 
oped into  insanity.3  Booth  was  hit  in  the  back 
of  the  neck,  not  far  from  the  place  where  he 
had  shot  the  President.  He  lingered  about 
three  hours  in  great  pain,  conscious  but  nearly 
inarticulate,  and  died  at  seven  in  the  morning. 

1  Trial  of  J.  H.  Surratt,  p.  402.         2  Ibid.,  p.  310. 
3  He  is  still   living,  1889,  in  an  insane  asylum  in 
Kansas. 
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The  surviving  conspirators,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  John  H.  Surratt,  were  tried  by  a  mili 
tary  commission1  sitting  in  Washington  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  The  charges  against 
them  specified  that  they  were  "incited  and 
encouraged"  to  treason  and  murder  by  Jeffer 
son  Davis  and  the  Confederate  emissaries  in 
Canada.  This  was  not  proved  on  the  trial: 
the  evidence  bearing  on  the  case  showed  fre- 
quent communication  between  Canada  and 
Richmond  and  the  Booth  coterie  in  Washing- 
ton, and  some  transactions   in  drafts  at  the 
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Montreal  Bank,  where  Jacob  Thompson  and  to  spread  over  the  world  t 

Booth  both  kept  their  accounts.    It  was  shown  and   mournful   signiti- 

by  the  sworn  testimony  of  a  reputable  witness  the  first  time  the  entire 

that  Jefferson  Davis  at  Greensboro',  on  hearing  States  had  been  <  ailed  to  deplore  th 

of  the  assassination,  expressed  his  gratification  away  of  an  idolized    1 

at  the  news ;  but  this,  so  far  from  proving  any  body  was  cold   in  death.    The 

direct  complicity  in  the  crime,  would  rather  peculiar  severity  upon  hearts  whi 

prove  the  opposite,  as  a  conscious  murderer  ing  with  the  joy  of  a  great    .  i 

usually  conceals  his  malice.2    Against  all  the  last  four  days,  in  every  city  and  hamlet  of  the 


rest  the  facts  we  have  briefly  stated  were 
abundantly  proved,  though  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Surratt  the  repugnance  which  all  men  feel  at 
the  execution  of  a  woman  induced  the  com- 
mission to  unite  in  a  recommendation  to  mercy, 
which  President  Johnson,  then  in  the  first  flush 
of  his  zeal  against  traitors,  disregarded.3  Ha- 
beas corpus  proceedings  were  then  resorted  to, 


land,  the  people  were  breaking  forth  into  un- 
usual and  fantastic  ex]  i  and 
content;  bonfires  flamed  through  th 
the  days  were  uproarious  with  the  firing  of 
guns;  the  streets  were  hung  with    flags  and 
wreaths,  and  whatever  decorations  could 
on  the  instant  improvised  by  a  people  n<  I 
pecially    gifted    with    the    sceni< 


and  failed  in  virtue  of  the  President's  orders    committees w-ereevervwhere forming:'  >an 

for  elaborate  and  official  functi«  »nsol  j 
this  mirth  and  expansion  the  awful  iiv 
from  Washington  fell  with  the  a  and 

stunning  effect  of  an  unspeakal  tie  calamity.    In 
the  sudden  rigor  of  this  une\  i  une 

the  country  lost  sight  of  the  vast  national 
cess  of  the  past  week  :  and  it   I  te  to 

pass  that  there  was  never  any 
pression  of  the  general  exultation  or  rejoicing 
in  the  North  over  the  downfall  of  the  rebellion. 
It  was  unquestionably  best  that  it  >hould  be 
so;  and  Lincoln  himself  would  not  have  had 
it  otherwise.    He  hated  the  arr   _   •  :  tri- 

umph ;  and  even  in  his  cruel  dead)  lie  would 
have  been  glad  to  know  that  1  ,o  to 

eternity  would  prevent  too  loud  :ion 

over  the  vanquished.    As   it   was,  the  South 
could  take  no  umbrage  at  a  gr:  line 

and  so  legitimate:  the  people  of  th. 
even  shared,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the 
entations  over  the  bier  of  one  whom  in  their 


to  the  military  in  charge  of  the  prisoners.  The 
sentences  were  accordingly  executed :  Mrs. 
Surratt,  Payne,  Herold,  and  Atzerodt  were 
hanged  on  the  7th  of  July ;  Mudd,  Arnold, 
and  McLaughlin  were  imprisoned  for  life  at 
the  Tortugas,  though  the  term  was  afterwards 
shortened,  and  Spangler,  the  scene  shifter  at 
the  theater,  was  sentenced  to  six  years  of  jail. 
John  Surratt  escaped  to  Canada,  lay  in  hiding 
some  months  in  a  monastery,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn sailed  for  England  under  an  assumed 
name.  He  wandered  over  Europe,  enlisted  in 
the  Papal  Zouaves,  deserted  and  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  detected  and  brought  back  to 
Washington  in  1867.  His  trial  lasted  two 
months  and  ended  in  a  disagreement  of  the 
jury. 

THE     MOURNING    PAGEANT. 

Recounting   the  fate  of  these  wretched 
malefactors  has  led  us  far  afield.  We  will  now 

1  This  commission  was  composed  of  officers  not 
only  of  high  rank  and  distinction,  but  of  unusual  weight 
of  character.  They  were  Generals  David  Hunter, 
Lew  Wallace,  August  V.  Kautz,  A.  P.  Howe,  R.  S 
Foster,  J.  A.  Ekin,  T.  N.  Harris,  Colonels  C.  H. 
Tompkins  and  D.  R.  Clendenin.  The  Judge  Advo- 
cate and  Recorder  was  Joseph  Holt,  assisted  by  the 
Hon.  John  A.  Bingham  and  Colonel  H.  L.  Burnett. 

2  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate 
Government,"  contradicts  this  evidence  of  Mr.  Lewis 
F.  Bates.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  dispatch,  being 
read  in  his  presence  to  the  troops  with  him,  elicited 


cheers.  "  as  was  natal 

considered  their  most  powerful  foe";  an  :.  h< 

an  enemy  so  relentless,  in  the  war  for  our  so 
we  could'  not  be  expected  to  mourn."    '■  :ured 

by  General  Wilson  he  affected  to  think  him- 

self of  all  suspicion  in  this  1  'Vin- 

son was  more  objectionable  to  him  than   I  — 

not  noticing  that  the  conspi:  -..plated  the  mur- 

der of  both  of  them. 

3  See  argument  o(  Tierrepont  on  trial  of  John  H. 
Surratt.  p.  ~~ 
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inmost  hearts  they  knew  to  have  wished  them 
well. 

There  was  one  exception  to  the  general  grief 
too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Among  the  extreme  radicals  in  Congress  Mr. 
Lincoln's  determined  clemency  and  liberality 
towards  the  Southern  people  had  made  an  im- 
pression so  unfavorable  that,  though  they  were 
naturally  shocked  at  his  murder,  they  did  not 
among  themselves  conceal  their  gratification 
that  he  was  no  longer  in  their  way.  In  a  po- 
litical caucus,  held  a  few  hours  after  the  Presi- 
dent's death,  they  resolved  on  an  entire  change 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  "  line  of  policy  less  con- 
ciliatory than  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  .  .  .  the 
feeling  was  nearly  universal" — we  are  using 
the  language  of  one  of  their  most  prominent 
representatives1 — "  that  the  accession  of  John- 
son to  the  Presidency  would  prove  a  godsend 
to  the  country."  The  next  day  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  called  on  the  new 
President,  and  Senator  Wade  bluntly  expressed 
to  him  the  feeling  of  his  associates  :  "Johnson, 
we  have  faith  in  you.  By  the  gods,  there  will  be 
no  trouble  now  in  running  the  Government."2 
Before  many  months  passed  away  they  had 
opportunity  to  learn  that  violence  of  speech 
was  no  guarantee  of  political  consistency. 

In  Washington,  with  this  singular  exception, 
the  manifestation  of  the  public  grief  was  im- 
mediate and  demonstrative.  The  insignia  of 
rejoicing  at  once  disappeared,  and  within  an 
hour  after  the  body  of  the  President  was  taken 
to  the  White  House  the  town  was  shrouded  in 
black.  Not  only  the  public  buildings,  the 
stores  and  shops,  and  the  better  class  of  resi- 
dences were  draped  in  funeral  decorations,  but 
a  still  more  touching  proof  of  the  affection  with 
which  the  dead  man  was  regarded  was  seen  in 
the  poorest  class  of  houses,  where  the  labor- 
ing men  of  both  colors  found  means  in  their 
penury  to  afford  some  scanty  show  of  mourn- 
ing. The  interest  and  the  veneration  of  the 
people  still  centered  in  the  White  House,  where, 
under  a  tall  catafalque  in  the  east  room,  the 
late  Chief  of  the  State  lay  in  the  majesty  of 
death,  and  not  at  the  modest  tavern  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  where  the  new  President  had 
his  lodging.  At  eleven  o'clock  Chief-Justice 
Chase  administered  the  oath  of  office  to 
Andrew  Johnson  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
witnesses.  He  immediately  summoned  the 
Cabinet  for  a  brief  meeting.  Mr.  William 
H  unter  was  appointed  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
during  the  interim  of  the  disability  of  Mr. 
Seward  and  his  son,  and  directed  to  communi- 
cate to  the  country  and  the  world  the  change 
in  the  head  of  the  Government  brought  about 

1  George  W.  Julian,  "  Political  Recollections,"  p. 
255. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  257. 


by  the  last  night's  crime.  It  was  determined  that 
the  funeral  ceremonies  in  Washington  should 
be  celebrated  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of 
April,  and  all  the  churches  throughout  the 
country  were  invited  to  join  at  the  same  time 
"  in  solemnizing  the  occasion  "  by  appropriate 
observances.  All  of  pomp  and  circumstance 
which  the  Government  could  command  was 
employed  to  give  a  fitting  escort  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Capitol,  where  the  body  of  the 
President  was  to  lie  in  state.  A  splendidly  ap- 
pointed force  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the  procession,  which 
was  completed  by  delegations  from  Illinois  and 
Kentucky  as  mourners,  the  new  President,  the 
Cabinet,  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers,  and  all 
the  high  officers  of  the  nation,  legislative,  judi- 
cial, and  executive.  The  pall-bearers  comprised 
the  leading  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  the  officers  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  army 
and  navy. 

The  ceremonies  in  the  east  room  were  brief 
and  simple.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hall  of  the  Church 
of  the  Epiphany  read  the  burial  service.  Bishop 
Simpson  of  the  Methodist  Church,  distinguished 
equally  for  his  eloquence  and  his  patriotism,  of- 
fered a  prayer,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  P.  D.  Gurley, 
at  whose  church  the  President  and  his  family 
habitually  attended  worship,  delivered  a  short 
address,  commemorating,  in  language  notably 
free  from  courtly  flattery,  the  qualities  of  cour- 
age, purity,  and  sublime  faith  which  had  made 
the  dead  man  great  and  useful.  The  coffin 
was  carried  to  the  funeral  car,  and  the  vast 
procession  moved  to  the  Capitol  amid  the 
tolling  of  all  the  bells  in  Washington,  George- 
town, and  Alexandria,  and  the  booming  of 
minute-guns  at  Lafayette  Square,  at  the  City 
Hall,  and  on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol.  To  asso- 
ciate the  pomp  of  the  day  with  the  greatest 
work  of  Lincoln's  life,  a  detachment  of  colored 
troops  marched  at  the  head  of  the  line.  In  the 
rotunda,  under  the  soaring  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
the  coffin  rested  during  the  day  and  night  of 
the  19th  and  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 
The  people  passed  by  in  thousands  to  gaze 
on  the  face  of  the  liberator — which  had  taken 
on  in  death  an  expression  of  profound  happi- 
ness and  repose,  like  that  so  often  seen  on  the 
features  of  soldiers  shot  dead  in  battle. 

It  had  been  decided  from  the  first  that  the 
President  was  to  be  buried  at  Springfield. 
Whenever  a  President  dies,  whose  personality, 
more  than  his  office,  has  endeared  him  to  the 
people,  it  is  proposed  that  his  body  shall  rest 
at  Washington ;  but  the  better  instinct  of  the 
country,  no  less  than  the  natural  feelings  of 
the  family,  insist  that  his  dust  shall  lie  among 
his  own  neighbors  and  kin.  It  is  fitting  that 
Washington  shall  sleep  at  Mount  Vernon,  the 
Adamses  at  Quincy,  that  even  Harrison  and 
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Taylor  and  Garfield,  though  they  died  in  <>\ 
fice,  should  be  eonveyed  to  the  bosom  of  the 
States  which  had  cherished  them  and  sent  them 
to  the  service  of  the  nation.  So  Illinois  claimed 

her  greatest  citizen  for  final  sepulture  amid  the 
scenes  which  witnessed  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  his  unique  character.  The  town  of 
Springfield  set  apart  a  lovely  spot  in  its  north- 
ern suburb  for  his  grave  and  appropriated 
$20,000 — a  large  sum  considering  the  size 
and  wealth  of  the  town  —  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral.  As  soon  as  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  was  to  be  buried  in  Illinois 
every  town  and  city  on  the  route  begged  that 
the  train  might  halt  within  its  limits  and  give 
its  people  the  opportunity  of  testifying  their 
grief  and  their  reverence.  It  was  finally  ar- 
ranged that  the  funeral  cortege  should  follow 
substantially  the  same  route  over  which  Lin- 
coln had  come  in  1861  to  take  possession  of 
the  place  to  which  he  had  given  a  new  dig- 
nity and  value  for  all  time. 

Governor  Brough  of  Ohio  and  Mr.  John  W. 
Garrett  of  Baltimore  were  placed  in  general 
charge  of  the  solemn  journey.  A  guard  of 
honor  consisting  of  a  dozen  officers  of  high 
rank  in  the  army  and  navy1  was  detailed  by 
their  respective  departments,  which  received 
the  remains  of  the  President  at  the  station  in 
Washington  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  Friday,  the  21st  of  April,  and  the  train, 
decked  in  somber  trappings,  moved  out  to- 
wards Baltimore.  In  this  city,  through  which, 
four  years  before,  it  was  a  question  whether 
the  President-elect  could  pass  with  safety  to 
his  life,  the  train  made  a  halt ;  the  coffin  was 
taken  with  sacred  care  to  the  great  dome 
of  the  Exchange,  and  there,  surrounded  by 
evergreens  and  lilies,  it  lay  for  several  hours, 
the  people  passing  by  in  mournful  throngs. 
Night  was  closing  in,  with  rain  and  wind,  when 
the  train  reached  Harrisburg,  and  the  coffin 
was  carried  through  the  muddy  streets  to  the 
State  Capitol,  where  the  next  morning  the  same 
scenes  of  grief  and  affection  were  seen.  We 
need  not  enumerate  the  many  stopping-places 
of  this  mournful  pageant.  The  same  demon- 
stration was  repeated,  gaining  continually  in 
intensity  of  feeling  and  solemn  splendor  of 
display,  in  every  city  through  which  the  pro- 
cession passed.  At  Philadelphia  a  vast  con- 
course accompanied  the  dead  President  to 
Independence  Hall :  he  had  shown  himself 
worthy  of  the  lofty  fate  he  courted  when,  on 
that  hallowed  spot,  on  the  birthday  of  Wash- 
ington, 1 86 1,  he  had  said  he  would  rather  be 
assassinated  than  give  up  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

1  General  E.  D.  Townsend  represented  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Rear- Admiral  C.  H.  Davis  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 
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Here,  as  at  many  other  pla<  ich- 

ing  manifestations  of  lo\  -me 

from  the  poor,  who  brought   ::  rined 

by  themselves  to  lav  upoi 

ception  at  New  York  was  worthy  alike  of  the 

great  city  and  of  the  memory  <>\  the  man  they 

honored.    The  body  lay  in  state  in  I 

Hall  and  a  half-million  of  people  passed  in 

deep  silenee  before   it.     II 

came,  pale  and  feeble,  but  resolute,  t 

tribute  of  respect  to  his  departed  friend  and 

commander. 

The  train  went  up  the  Hudson  Ri. 
night,  and  at  every  town  and  village  on  the 
way  vast  crowds  were  revealed  in  waiting 
the  fitful  glare  of  torches:  dirges  and  byi 
were  sung  as  the  train  moved  by.    M     1 
had  passed  when  the  coffin  was  b  rne  to  the 
Capitol  at  Albany,  yet  the  multitude  rushed 
in  as  if  it  were  day.  and  for  twelve  hours  the 
long  line  of  people  from  northern   New  \ 
and  the  neighboring   States  poured  through 
the  room. 

Over  the  broad  spaces  of  New  Y<>rk  the 
cortege  made  its  way,  through  one  continuous 
crowd  of  mourners.    At  Syracuse  thirty  thou- 
sand people  came  out  in  a  storm  at  midnight 
to  greet  the  passing  train  with  fires  and  bells 
and  cannons  ;  at  Rochester  the  same  solemn 
observances  made  the  night  memorable :   at 
Buffalo  —  it  was  now  the  morning  of  the  . 
—  the  body  lay  in  state  at  St.  James's  Hall. 
visited  by  a  multitude  from  the  western  coun- 
ties.  As  the  train  passed  into  Ohio  the  cr 
increased    in    density,   and    the    public   grief 
seemed  intensified  at  every  step  west  wan: ; 
people  of  the  great  central  basin  seeme 
be    claiming    their    own.     The  day  spent  at 
Cleveland  was  unexampled  in  the  depth  of 
emotion  it  brought  to  life,  the  warm  dev 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  man   gone  which 
was  exhibited  :  some  of  the  guard  of  h 
have  said  that  it  was  at  that  point  they  beg 
to  appreciate  the  place  which  1  b 
hold  in  history.     The  authorities,  seeing  that 
no  building  could    accommodate  the  crowd 
which  was"  sure  to   come  from  all   over  the 
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THE     MONUMENT    AT     SPRINGFIELD.        (AFTER    A    PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN     BY    J.     A.     W.     PITTMAN     FOR    J.     C.     POWER.) 

State,  wisely  erected  in  the  public  square  an 
imposing  mortuary  tabernacle  for  the  lying  in 
state,  brilliant  with  evergreens  and  flowers  by 
day.  and  innumerable  gas  jets  by  night,  and 
surmounted  by  the  inscription,  Exthictus  ama- 
biiur  idem.  Impressive  religious  ceremonies 
were  conducted  in  the  square  by  Bishop  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  and  an  immense  procession  moved  to 
the  station  at  night  between  two  lines  of  torch- 
lights. Columbus  and  Indianapolis,  the  State 
capitals  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  were  next  vis- 
ited. The  whole  State,  in  each  case,  seemed 
gathered  to  meet  their  dead  hero  ;  an  intense 
personal  regard  was  everywhere  evident;  it  was 
the  man,  not  the  ruler,  they  appeared  to  be 
celebrating ;  the  banners  and  scrolls  bore  prin- 
cipally his  own  words  :  "  With  malice  towards 
none,  with  charity  for  all  " ;  "  The  purposes  of 
the  Lord  are  perfect  and  must  prevail  ";  "  Let 
us  resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain  ";  and  other  brief  passages  from  his  writ- 
ings. On  arriving  in  Chicago,  on  the  ist  of 
May,  amid  a  scene  of  magnificent  mourning, 
the  body  was  borne  to  the  court-house,  where 
it  lay  for  two  days  under  a  canopy  of  somber 
richness,  inscribed  with  that  noble  Hebrew 
lament,  "  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon 
thy  high  places."  From  all  the  States  of  the 
Northwest  an  innumerable  throng  poured  for 


these  two  days  into  Chicago,  and  flowed,  a 
mighty  stream  of  humanity,  past  the  coffin  of 
the  dead  President,  in  the  midst  of  evidences 
of  public  grief  which  was  all  the  more  genuine 
for  being  quiet  and  reserved. 

The  last  stage  of  this  extraordinary  progress 
was  the  journey  to  Springfield,  which  began  on 
the  night  of  the  2d  of  May  and  ended  at  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning  —  the  schedule  made 
in  Washington  twelve  days  before  having  been 
accurately  carried  out.  On  all  the  railroads 
centering  in  Springfield  the  trains  for  several 
days  had  been  crowded  to  their  utmost  capac- 
ity with  people  who  desired  to  see  the  last  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  upon  earth.  Nothing  had 
been  done  or  thought  of  for  two  weeks  in 
Springfield  but  the  preparations  for  this  day ; 
they  were  made  with  a  thoroughness  which 
surprised  the  visitors  from  the  East.  The  body 
lay  in  state  in  the  Capitol,  which  was  richly 
draped  from  roof  to  basement  in  black  velvet 
and  silver  fringe;  within  it  was  a  bower  of 
bloom  and  fragrance.  For  twenty-four  hours 
an  unbroken  stream  of  people  passed  through, 
bidding  their  friend  and  neighbor  welcome 
home  and  farewell,  and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
4th  of  May  the  cofhn  lid  was  closed  at  last 
and  a  vast  procession  moved  out  to  Oak  Ridge, 
where  the  dead  President  was  committed  to  the 
soil  of  the  State  which  had  so  loved  and  hon- 
ored him.  The  ceremonies  at  the  grave  were 
simple  and  touching.  Bishop  Simpson  deliv- 
ered a  pathetic  oration;  prayers  were  offered 
and  hymns  were  sung ;  but  the  weightiest  and 
most  eloquent  words  uttered  anywhere  that 
day  were  those  of  the  Second  Inaugural,  which 
the  committee  had  wisely  ordained  to  be  read 
over  his  grave,  as  the  friends  of  Raphael  chose 
the  incomparable  canvas  of  the  Transfiguration 
as  the  chief  ornament  of  his  funeral. 

An  association  was  immediately  formed  to 
build  a  monument  over  the  grave  of  Lincoln. 
The  work  was  in  the  hands  of  his  best  and  old- 
est friends  in  Illinois,  and  was  pushed  with 
vigor.  Few  large  subscriptions  were  received, 
with  the  exception  of  $50,000  voted  by  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  $10,000  by  New  York; 
but  innumerable  small  contributions  afforded 
all  that  was  needed.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  nation  gave  $28,000,  of  which  the  dispro- 
portionately large  amount  of  $8,000  was  the 
gift  of  the  negro  troops,  whose  manhood  Lin- 
coln had  recognized  by  putting  arms  in  their 
hands.1  In  all  $180,000  was  raised,  and  the 
monument,  built  after  a  design  by  Larkin  G. 
Mead,  was  dedicated  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1874.    The  day  was  fine,  the  concourse   of 


1  Besides  contributing  thus  generally  to  the  Spring- 
field monument,  the  freed  people  gave  another  touch- 
ing instance  of  their  gratitude  by  erecting  in  a  public 
square  on  Capitol  Hill  in  Washington  a  noble  group 


in  bronze,  including  Lincoln,  and  entitled  "Emanci- 
pation." The  subscription  for  this  purpose  was  started 
by  a  negro  washerwoman.  The  statue  is  by  Thomas 
Ball. 
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people  was  enormous;  there  were  music  and 
eloquence  and  a  brilliant  decorative  display. 
The  orator  of  the  day  was  Governor  Oglesby, 
who  praised  his  friend  with  warm  but  sober 
eulogy;  General  Sherman  added  his  honest 
and  hearty  tribute ;  and  General  Grant,  twice 
elected  President,  uttered  these  carefully  chosen 
words,  which  had  all  the  weight  that  belongs  to 
the  rare  discourses  of  that  candid  and  reticent 
soldier : 

• 
From  March,  1864,  to  the  day  when  the  hand 
of  the  assassin  opened  a  grave  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  then 


President  of  the  Uni(  ny  prsonal  relations 

with  him  were  as  close  and  intimal 
of  our  respective  dul 

him  personally  wz .  to  lov 
great  qualities  ol  ii  tail  an  I 

;iii«l  patriotism.    With  all 

failures  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  he  rud  in- 
trusted commands,  and  treai  ' 
those  who  had  gamed  his  COnfi  |  to  betray 

it,  I  never  heard  him   utter  a  complaint,  nor 
censure,  for  bad  conduct  or  bad   faith.    It  was  his 
nature  to  find  excuses  for  his  adv-  I  1  his 

death  the  nation  lost  its  gi  ro;  in  his  death 

the  South  lost  its  most  just  triend. 


PURSUIT  AND  DEATH  OF  JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH. 


[John  Wilkes  Booth  was  my  schoolmate  in  Maryland,  many  years  ago ;  and  by  a  strange 
coincidence  three  of  my  particular  friends  were  concerned,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  his 
pursuit  and  death.  Two  of  them  were  Confederate  officers — Major  M.  B.  Ruggles,  son  of 
General  Daniel  Ruggles  of  the  old  army,  and  Lieutenant  A.  R.  Bainbridge,  both  of  whom, 
with  Captain  Jett,  also  of  Mosby's  command,  met  Booth  and  Herold  in  their  flight  and  aided 
them  to  cross  the  Rappahannock.  The  other  friend  is  Captain  E.  P.  Doherty,  who  com- 
manded the  detachment  of  the  16th  New  York  Cavalry  that  captured  the  fugitives.  From 
the  lips  of  all  three  I  have  heard  accounts  of  the  incidents  that  they  witnessed,  and  the 
narratives  that  follow  are  given  in  the  words  of  Major  Ruggles  and  Captain  Doherty.1 — 
Prentiss  Ingraham.] 


MAJOR  RUGGLES'S  NARRATIVE. 

T  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
Colonel  Mosby,  to  whose 
command  I  belonged,  sur- 
rendered to  General  Han- 
cock, at  Millwood,  Vir- 
ginia. In  company  with 
two  comrades,  A.  R.  Bain- 
bridge, now  in  business  in 
New  York,  and  William  Jett,  now  dead,  I 
started  for  my  home  in  King  George  County, 
Virginia.  We  had  heard  from  United  States 
officers  of  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  that  the  assassin  had  been  captured  in 
Washington,  and  little  dreamed,  when  we  rode 
up  to  the  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  River, 
that  we  were  there  to  come  face  to  face  with 
John  Wilkes  Booth. 

Port  Conway  is  on  the  King  George  side 
of  the  river,  there  about  three  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  opposite  Port  Royal.  The  ferry  was 
owned  by  a  man  named  Rollins,  but  the  scow 
was  run — that  is,  poled  across — by  Peyton 
Washington,  a  negro.    The  scow  was  on  the 

1  The  proofs  of  this  article  have  been  read  and  cor- 
rected (Nov.,  1889)  by  Colonel  Ingraham,  Major  Rug- 
gles, Lieutenant  Bainbridge,  and  Captain  Doherty. — 
Editor. 

2  The  reward  as  offered  was  $100,000  by  the  U.  S. 
Government,  and  $25,000  each  by  three  of  the  States. 


other  side  of  the  river  when  we  rode  up,  and 
I  observed  there  a  wagon,  drawn  by  two  very 
wretched-looking  horses.  In  the  wagon  were 
two  men.  On  seeing  us  approach,  one  of  them 
came  towards  us,  and,  finding  that  we  were  Con- 
federate soldiers,  said  that  his  name  was  B 
and  that  his  brother  had  been  wounded  se- 
verely in  the  leg  while  escaping  from  prison, 
where  they  had  been  for  some  time.  He  fur- 
thermore said  that  their  negro  driver,  Lu 
refused  to  take  them  any  farther,  and  that  they 
were  anxious  to  get  on  their  way,  and  asked 
our  aid.  I  at  once  said  we  would  help  them  ; 
and  while  discussing  the  speedy  coming  of  the 
scow,  the  other  got  out  of  the  wagon,  and 
walking  with  evident  pain,  with  the  aid  of  a 
rude  crutch,  came  towards  us.  He  apparently 
mistrusted  his  companion,  for  as  he  came  for- 
ward he  said,  "  I  suppose  you  have  been  told 
who  I  am  ?  "  Thinking  he  meant  that  Her- 
old had  told  us  they  were  Confederate  soldiers, 
escaped  from  prison.  I  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Instantly  he  dropped  his  weight 
upon  his  crutch,  and  drawing  a  revolver  said 
sternly,  with  the  utmost  coolness.  "  Yes,  I  am 
John'Wilkes  Booth,  the  slaver  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  I  am  worth  just  $175,00 
the  man  who  captures  me."-  We  were  greatly 
surprised,  and  yet  the  coolness  of  the  man 
won  our  admiration ;  for  we  saw  that  he  was 
wounded,  desperate,  and  at  bay.    Hi- 


prxsr/r  axd  death  of  john  wilkes  booth. 


ggard,  pinched  with  suffering,  his  dark  eyes 
:en,  but  strangely  bright,  and  though  he 

had  shaved  off  his  mustache,  upon  his  lip  and 
was  a  beard  of  some  ten  days'  growth. 

In  response  to  his  defiant  words  I  said  that 
we  had  been  told  that  Lincoln's  slayer  had  been 
captured  ;  but  that,  though  we  did  not  sanction 
his  act  as  an  assassin,  we  were  not  men  to  take 
••  blood  money  " ;  and  that  having  promised  his 
friend,  who  proved  to  be  Herold,  to  take  them 
across  the  river  to  a  place  of  safety,  we  would 
.  Though  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  be- 
lief ot  the  people  of  the  North,  I  believe  that 
had  the  war  then  been  going  on,  Booth,  instead 
of  finding  an  asylum  in  the  South,  would  have 
been  taken  and  surrendered  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Confederate  Government. 

Booth  replaced  his  weapon  at  my  words,  and, 
thanking  us,  said  he  was  utterly  unable  to  walk. 
1  dismounted,  and  we  lifted  him  upon  my  horse 
—  a  fact  that  seemed  to  give  the  saddle  and 
bridle  a  great  pecuniary  value,  as  I  learned 
through  correspondence  with  Mr.  Barnum; 
though  they  were  never  exhibited  as  relics,  and 
are  now  at  my  brother's  home  in  Virginia,  there 
kept  as  souvenirs  of  my  "  days  with  Mosby." 

1  Colonel  John  J.  Garnett,  who  at  the  close  of  the 
war  was  with  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  as  Chief  of 
Artillery,  received  from  Lieutenant  Bainbridge,  whom 
he  has  known  for  many  years,  the  following  additional 
particulars  of  the  intercourse  of  the  three  Confederate 
officers  with  Booth  and  Herold  :  "  Captain  Jett  was 
well  acquainted  in  Caroline  County,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  he  told  Booth,  with  our  approval, 
that  he  would  find  a  place  of  safety  for  him.  '  God 
bless  you,  sir  ! '  said  Booth,  his  face  wincing  with  the 
pain  of  his  disabled  leg.  When  Booth  realized  that  we 
were  kindly  disposed,  he  threw  off  all  reserve  and  be- 
came quite  communicative.  Booth  was  dressed  in  a 
dark  suit  of  clothes  that  looked  seamed  and  ravelly,  as 
if  from  rough  contact  with  thorny  undergrowth.  On 
his  head  was  a  seedy  looking  black  slouch  hat,  which 
he  kept  well  pulled  down  over  his  forehead.  The  lame 
foot  was  entirely  free  from  all  covering,  save  a  black 
stocking.  The  shoe  which  was  on  it  was  entirely  cut 
away  at  the  top,  the  heel  only  being  covered  with 
leather.  The  foot  was  much  swollen,  and  seemed  to 
trouble  him  greatly.  The  crutch  he  carried  was  rough- 
hewn  and  ungainly.  His  long  dark  mustache  swept 
over  his  mouth  in  a  straggling,  unkempt  manner,  al- 
though it  was  evident  that  he  had  tried  to  preserve  its 
shape  by  frequent  handling.  Indeed,  during  all  the 
time  he  sat  with  us  he  was  constantly  pulling  it  into 
shape.  His  beard,  of  a  coal-black  hue,  was  of  about 
two  weeks'  growth  and  gave  his  face  an  unclean  appear- 
ance. Over  his  shoulders  drooped  a  long  gray  shawl, 
which  he  said  had  served  him  well  in  covering  the  tell- 
tale initials  'J.  W.  B.'  done  in  Indian  ink  on  his  right 
hand.  These  letters  he  showed  to  us  to  establish  his 
identity.  Strung  over  his  shoulders  by  a  long  strap 
were  a  pair  of  large  field  glasses,  which  he  said  had 
not  been  of  much  use  to  him,  because  he  had  'been 
•':  to  keep  under  cover  too  much.'  .  .  .  The  wind 
lulled  after  we  had  waited  a  long  time,  and  the  ferryman 
came  over  for  us.  Captain  Ruggles  helped  Booth  to 
mount  his  horse,  and  together  we  went  over  to  Port 
.a  village  opposite  Port  Conway.  The  ferryman 
eyed  us  all  very  closely  and  we  said  but  very  little. 
Booth  sat  squarely  on  his  horse,  looking  expectantly 


Booth  and  Herold  both  seemed  to  be  the 
worse  for  their  exposure  and  hardships  of  the 
past  few  days.  Booth  wore  a  black  soft  hat, 
dark  clothes,  one  cavalry  boot, —  the  one  on  his 
wounded  leg  having  been  cut  off, —  and  his 
weapons  were  a  carbine,  two  revolvers,  and  a 
knife,  the  blade  of  the  latter  bearing  the  stain 
of  blood,  for  with  it  he  had  wounded  Major 
Rathbone.  I  noticed  that  his  wounded  leg  was 
greatly  swollen,  inflamed,  and  dark,  as  from 
bruised  blood,  while  it  seemed  to  have  been 
wretchedly  dressed,  the  splints  being  simply 
pasteboard  rudely  tied  about  it.  That  he  suf- 
fered intense  pain  all  the  time  there  was  no 
doubt,  though  he  tried  to  conceal  his  agony, 
both  physical  and  mental. 

When  the  scow  arrived  Peyton  Washington 
ferried  us  across  the  river.  After  a  ride  of 
three  miles  we  came  to  the  Garrett  farm, 
where  we  asked  for  shelter  for  the  fugitives, 
which  was  granted.  We  also  remained  all 
night  near  Garrett's,  sleeping  in  the  woods, 
and  the  next  day  Herold  went  with  us  to 
Bowling  Green,  where  we  left  Jett.1 

The  next  day,  Herold  having  decided  upon 
the  best  course  to  pursue  in  his  flight,  Bain- 

towards  the  opposite  shore,  and  when  the  boat  struck 
the  wharf  he  lost  no  time  in  landing.  I  could  see  that 
his  spirits  were  improving,  and  he  laughed  heartily  when 
we  surrounded  him  in  a  group.  '  I  'm  safe  in  glorious 
old  Virginia,  thank  God  !  '  he  exclaimed.  '  Now,  boys,' 
said  Jett,  '  I  propose  to  take  our  friend  Booth  up  to 
Garrett's  house.  1  think  they  '11  give  him  shelter  there 
and  treat  him  kindly.'  'Whatever  you  deem  best  to 
do  with  me,  my  friends,'  replied  Booth,'  I  '11  agree  to 
be  satisfied.'  'Jett  understands  this  country,'  said 
Captain  Ruggles,  '  and  I  think  that  it  will  be  well  to 
act  as  he  directs.'  'I  'm  in  your  hands,'  said  Booth; 
'  do  with  me,  boys,  as  you  think  best.'  '  Well,'  said 
Jett,  '  I  want  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  you ;  and  I  think 
our  plan  is  to  escort  Mr.  Booth  up  to  Garrett's,  tell 
the  family  who  he  is,  and  trust  to  their  hospitality  to 
see  him  kindly  cared  for  until  such  time  as  he  sees  fit 
to  seek  other  quarters.'  After  a  few  minutes'  further 
conversation  we  left  the  wharf  and  started  through  Port 
Royal  on  the  road  to  Garrett's  farm.  His  house  was 
some  distance  from  the  main  road,  and  when  we  reached 
the  gate  leading  into  the  farm  Herold,  who  said  that 
he  wanted  to  go  with  us  as  far  as  Bowling  Green  to 
buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  remained  with  me,  while  Jett  and 
Ruggles  accompanied  Booth  to  the  house.  Garrett's 
residence  was  in  the  style  at  that  time  in  vogue  among 
Southern  planters.  It  was  a  large,  wooden  framed 
building,  with  broad  porches  on  every  side.  It  stood  on 
a  hill,  from  which  sloped  in  every  direction  broad  roll- 
ing fields,  fair  in  their  verdure  as  ever  greeted  the  eye 
of  man.  When  Booth  was  a  few  rods  distant  in  the  lane 
from  where  Herold  and  I  were  standing,  he  suddenly 
wheeled  his  horse  about,  and  lifting  his  slouch  hat  from 
his  head  waved  it  towards  us  and  shouted  back  :  '  Good- 
by,  old  fellow.  Good-by,  Lieutenant;  come  and  see 
me  again.  I  shall  always  be  pleased  to  see  you  both.' 
'  I  '11  be  with  you  soon,  John,'  returned  Herold ;  '  keep 
in  good  spirits.'  '  Have  no  fear  about  me,  Herold,' 
Booth  replied;  '  I  am  among  friends  now ';  with  which 
he  turned  his  horse,  and  followed  at  a  gallop  after 
Jett  and  Ruggles,  who  were  far  in  advance  of  him. 
Booth  impressed  me  at  that  moment  as  the  most 
reckless  man  I  had  ever  met.    Without  a  parole  as  I 
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bridge  and  myself  accompanied  him  back  to 
Garrett's.  We  found  Booth  lying  on  the  grass, 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  sitting  by  his  side 
I  heard  from  his  lips  his  version  of  the  tragic 
conspiracy,  his  fatal  shot,  his  motives,  escape, 
and  flight  up  to  his  coming  to  the  Garretts'.  In 
answer  to  my  questions  he  spoke  quietly,  re- 
pressing now  and  then  a  groan  of  pain,  and 
showing  emotion  and  stern  defiance  at  times. 
He  said,  in  substance,  that  the  plot  had  been 
to  capture  Mr.  Lincoln  and  carry  him  a  pris- 
oner into  the  Confederacy,  for  he  believed 
that  by  such  an  act  the  war  could  be  brought 
to  an  end,  as  the  South  could  dictate  terms 
with  such  a  hostage.  Failing  in  this,  he  de- 
cided at  the  last  moment,  as  it  were,  to  strike 
deadly  blows  at  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Seward, 
and  General  Grant.  In  the  plot  to  kill,  Payne  Y 
alone  was  implicated  with  him,  not  even  Her- 
old  knowing  what  was  to  be  done.  Atzerodt 
knew  nothing  of  the  intended  assassination, 
nor  did,  according  to  Booth's  statement  to  me, 
any  other,  excepting  Payne.  The  name  of  Mrs. 
Surratt  was  not  mentioned  by  him.    He  said 


th.it  Payne  was  to  strife  blow  at. 

retary  Seward,  and  he,  favored  by  the  fact  that 
President  Lincoln  and  I 
attend  the  theater  together,  ••      to  kill  both 
of  them.    General  Grant's  havij  .lied 

away  alone  saved  his  life,  fo  ••  1 

would  have  made  DO  failure  with  eil 
had  laid  my  plans  for  nil  I  I  An- 

drew Johnson  might  appear  to  be  impft 
in  the  plot  of  assassination,  Booth  said  that  he 
had  left  that  morning  a  note  at  the  hotel  where 
the  Vice-President  lived,  v>  compromise  him. 
He  had  no  idea,  he  said,  from  the  information 
received  about  Washington,  that  the  war  had 
really  ended;  for  had  he  not  believed  that  it 
would  have  been  kept  up  by  the  South,  he 
would  not  have  struck  the  blow  as  he  did. 
After  getting  safely  out  of  Washington  his  in- 
tention was  to  cross  the  line,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  into  the  Confederacy.  Joining  Her- 
old  at  a  rendezvous,  they  had  ridden  hard 
through  the  night  to  gain  a  pla  fety  : 

but  having  a  broken  leg,  and  learning  after 
several  days,  through  the  papers,  that  the  war 


was,  and  in  my  own  country,  amid  scenes  with  which 
I  had  been  familiar  since  childhood,  I  did  not  feel  that 
I  was  perfectly  safe.  If  he  felt  any  premonitions  of 
danger,  as  I  certainly  felt  that  in  his  position  he  should, 
he  gave  no  signs  of  them.  He  seemed  as  light-hearted 
and  careless  as  a  schoolboy  just  released  from  his 
studies.  Herold  and  I  went  on  to  Bowling  Green, 
where  we  remained  all  night,  stopping  at  the  house  of 
a  Mr.  Clark.  Jett  and  Ruggles,  after  escorting  Booth 
up  to  Garrett's  house  and  seeing  him  well  disposed, 
went  on  to  Bowling  Green,  where  they  stopped  with 
Mr.  Goldman,  for  whose  daughter  Jett  had  tender  feel- 
ings. On  the  following  day  I  learned  of  Johnston's  sur- 
render, and  decided  to  go  back  to  my  home  in  King 
George  County  and  settle  down  to  the  life  of  a  peace- 
ful citizen.  I  met  Jett  and  Ruggles  and  told  them  of 
my  intention,  and  they  concluded  to  do  likewise.  I  in- 
quired for  Booth,  and  in  what  shape  they  had  left  him, 
and  Willie  Jett  told  me  that  he  did  not  think  under 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  the  Garretts  liked  to  harbor 
Booth  in  their  house.  'And  yet,'  said  Jett,  '  they  did 
not  like  to  turn  him  away.'  After  a  little  persuasion 
Mr.  Garrett  agreed  to  allow  him  to  remain  on  his 
place,  although  he  felt  that  he  would  be  running  a  big 
risk  in  doing  so.  '  He  '11  be  well  taken  care  of,  never 
fear,'  said  Jett,  who  decided  to  remain  at  Goldman's 
house  for  a  few  days.  Captain  Ruggles  and  I  went  on 
the  next  morning  towards  Port  Royal  together,  Her- 
old accompanying  us  as  far  as  Garrett's  gate,  where  we 
left  him.  He  told  us  that  he  was  going  right  up  to 
join  Booth,  and  that  he  would  stick  by  him  to  the 
death.  Just  before  reaching  Port  Royal  I  met  a  sol- 
dier of  my  command,  who  told  me  that  if  we  had  not 
got  our  paroles,  and  did  not  want  to  be  captured,  to 
turn  back.  '  For,'  said  he,  '  the  town  is  full  of  Yankees 
in  search  of  Booth,  who,  they  say,  crossed  the  river 
yesterday.'  We  turned  immediately  and  rode  back  to 
Garrett's.  As  we  approached  the  front  gate  Booth 
was  lying  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  As  soon 
as  he  recognized  us  he  arose,  and  hobbling  towards 
us  said,  '  Well,  boys,  what  's  in  the  wind  now?  '  We 
told  him  the  enemy  was  upon  his  trail,  and  advised 
him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods.  I  remember  point- 
ing to  a  thick  piece  of  woodland  some  distance  from 
the  house,  and  saying  :  '  Booth,  get  over  there  at  once, 
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and  hide  yourself.    In  those  wooded  ravines  you  will 
never  be  found.'    'Yes,'  said  Ruggles, '  get  there  a- 
quickly  as  you  can,  and  lose  no  time  about  starting.' 
Booth  turned  around  to  look  for  Herold,  but  he  wa> 
nowhere  in  sight,  as  indeed  was  no  one  else.    He  then 
straightened  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  replied  : 
'  I  '11  do  as  you  say,  boys,  right  off.    Ride  on !    Good- 
by !    It  will  never  do  for  you  to  be  found  in  my  com- 
pany.'   Then  biting  his  lips,  as  if  he  had 
desperate  resolve,  he  said,  '  Rest  assured  of  one  thing, 
good  friend,  Wilkes  Booth  will  never  be  taken  alive.' 
The  ferryman  at  Port  Conway  had  recognize d 
and  when  Lieutenant  Doherty  arrived  there  with  hi-» 
troops,  and  described  the  men  they  were  pursuing,  he 
knew  at  once  that  he  had  assisted  them  across  the 
river  the  day  before.    He  told  the  officers  that  he 
taken  five  men  across,  three  of  whom  were  Confeder- 
ate soldiers,  one  of  whom  he  knew  to  be  Captain 
as  he  had  often  taken  him   across.    If  he   had  only 
stopped  there  all  might  have  been  well  solar  as  Booth 
was  concerned,  for  some  time.    But  the  ferryman  was 
frightened.    He  thought  if  he  did  not  tell  all  he  knew 
he  would  be  arrested  as  an  accomplice  in  tl 
nation  of  Lincoln,  so  he  volunteered  the  information 
that  Captain  Jett  had  a  sweetheart  at  Bowling  Green, 
and  that  in  all  probability  he  would  be  found  there. 
The  people  of  the  South  conceived  the  idea  thai 
tain  Jett  deliberately  betrayed  Booth.    Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.    Had  they  been  in  hi<  place, 
I  make  bold  to  say  they  would  have  acted  as  he  did. 
It  was  /it's  life  or  Booth's.    The  latter  had  no  fa 
but  Jett.  with  a  parole  in  his  possession,  had.  so  E 
he  knew,  a  long  life  of  happiness  before  him.    Lieu- 
tenant Doherty^  and    his   troops   were   hot   upon   the 
assassin's  trail,  and  were  not  to  be  denied  their  prey. 
Poor  Jett  had  only  one  alternative,  and  that  a 
become  their  guide,  and  I  am  sure  he  did  so  unwill- 
ingly.    He  has  been  dead  many  years,  and  I    know 
that  he  was  loyal  to  the  cause  he  espoused,  and  fought 
gallantly  for  it  to  the  end.    He  guided  the  troops  back 
to  Garrett's,  and  he  afterward  told  me  that  he  had 
hopes  that  Booth  might  have  been  warned  in  time  to 
escape,  as  indeed  he  had  been  by  us." —  Editor. 

1   Payne  was  a  deserter  from  a  Confederate  Florida 
regiment. 
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-eally  at  an  end.  he  determined  to  make 
his  way  to  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico,  feeling 
that  the  South  would  be  no  place  of  refuge  for 

him.    It  has  been  said  that  Booth  had  plenty 

.   with  him  ;   but  he  showed  me  three 

lollar  bills,  all  that  he  had,  excepting  a 

bill  of  exchange  :  while  Herold  had  not  as 

much.    1  asked  him  why  he  did  not  attempt 

get   to   Europe,  and  his  answer  was  that 

was  no  asylum  for  such  as  he  where  mon- 

archs  ruled,  as  they  feared   their  own  lives 

might  be  in  danger  from  the  example  he  had 

set. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Herold  shot  his 
own  and  Booth's  horse;  but  Booth  told  me  that 
after  weighting  them  down  they  led  them  into 
the  Potomac  the  night  they  embarked  in  the 
i  cross,  and  drawing  their  heads  over  the 
gunwale  cut  their  throats  and  saw  them  sink 
from  sight.  This  would  account  for  the  fact 
that  their  bodies  were  never  found. x 

Booth  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  been 
spurred  on  to  the  deed  through  a  duty  he 
owed  the  country  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end, 
and  he  said  that  he  would  never  be  taken 
alive.  If  he  had  not  broken  his  leg  he  could 
readily  have  distanced  all  pursuit.  He  was 
without  doubt  disappointed  at  the  reception 
he  met  in  Virginia,  and  said  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  fate.  The  calm  courage  of 
the  man  in  the  midst  of  his  great  peril,  and 
while  racked  by  suffering,  impressed  me  in  spite 
of  myself,  for  there  was  no  braggadocio  about 
him ;  simply  a  determination  to  submit  to  the 
inevitable,  parleying  when  it  should  become 
necessary  to  do  so.  The  few  extracts  he  read 
me  from  his  diary  showed  this. 

From  the  examination  I  made  of  his  broken 
leg,  aided  by  some  experience  I  had  had  with 
wounds,  I  feel  confident  that  amputation  would 
have  been  necessary  to  save  his  life,  and  per- 
haps that  would  not  have  prevented  a  speedy 
death. 

>n  after  my  long  conversation  with  Booth, 

Bainbridge  and  myself  bade  him  and  Herold 

-by  and  went  on  our  way,  remaining  that 

night  in  the  pines,  and    next    day  going    to 

Robb's,  where  we  learned  that  a  company  of 

United  States  cavalry  were  scouring  the  coun- 

nd  had  captured  the  fugitives  in  Garrett's 

barn.    Knowing   the  barn   well,  and  judging 

from  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 

burning  of  it,  I  feel  convinced  that  Sergeant  Bos- 

tt  has  a  reputation  undeserved  as  the 

slayer  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  assassin.  From  the  spot 

where  Sergeant  Corbett  was  he  could  not  have 

seen  Booth  where  he  stood,  and  certainly  could 


not  have  been  able  to  shoot  him  in  the  back  of 
the  head.  Having  asked  Captain  Doherty  to 
fall  back  fifty  paces  with  his  men  and  give  him 
a  chance  to  come  out,  and  very  properly  and 
naturally  being  refused  his  request  by  that  gal- 
lant officer,  deserted  by  Herold,  the  barn  on 
fire,  and  seeing  that  he  must  perish  in  the 
flames  or  be  taken  to  Washington  and  hanged, 
Booth,  hopeless,  alone,  and  at  bay,  placed  his 
pistol  to  the  back  of  his  head,  and  took  his  own 
life.  No  one  saw  Corbett  fire,  and  one  cham- 
ber of  Booth's  revolver  held  in  his  hand  was 
empty,  and  I  am  by  no  means  alone  in  the 
belief  that  he  killed  himself. 

Learning  that  Jett  was  a  prisoner,  and  that  we 
were  to  be  arrested,  tried,  and  hanged,  as  aid- 
ers and  abetters,  Bainbridge  and  myself  stood 
not  on  the  order  of  going,  but  went  at  once. 
Making  our  way  into  Essex  County  and  cross- 
ing to  Westmoreland,  we  went  to  our  home 
up  in  King  George  County.  Some  ten  days 
after,  I  was  arrested  at  night  by  a  squad  of 
United  States  cavalry.  Bainbridge  was  also 
captured.  We  were  taken  to  Washington  and 
placed  in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison.  We  were  not 
alone  in  our  misery,  however,  for  Dr.  Stew- 
art, at  whose  house  Booth  had  stopped,  Wil- 
liam Lucas,  the  negro  who  had  driven  him  to 
the  ferry,  and  a  number  of  others,  were  there, 
among  them  being  Jett,  who  had  escaped  from 
Captain  Doherty,  and  had  been  recaptured  at 
his  home  in  Westmoreland  County. 

From  Booth's  own  words  to  me  as  he  lay 
on  the  grass  in  front  of  Garrett's  house,  I  feel 
assured  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  times 
there  were  some  innocent  ones  who  were  pun- 
ished for  the  crimes  of  Booth  and  Payne. 

After  the  trial,  by  a  strange  mistake  I  was 
sent  to  Johnson's  Island,  where  as  a  Confed- 
erate prisoner  I  had  passed  half  a  year;  but 
after  a  few  days  spent  there  I  was  returned  to 
Washington,  and  after  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  I  was  released. 

M.  B.  Buggies. 

CAPTAIN    DOHERTY'S    NARRATIVE. 

About  the  hour  of  4  p.  m.  April  24, 1865,  when 
Booth  and  Herold  were  taken  by  their  newly 
made  Confederate  friends  to  the  Garrett  farm, 
where  Booth  was  killed  and  Herold  captured, 
I  was  seated,  with  another  officer  of  the  16th 
New  York  Cavalry,  on  a  bench  in  the  park  op- 
posite the  White  House.  There  I  received  the 
following  orders  from  a  messenger : 

Headquarters,  Department  of  Washington,  April 
24,   1865.      Commanding   Officer    16th    New  York 


]    Lieutenant  Bainbridge  is  positive  that  he  heard 
oth  say:    "After  we  had  been  three  days  in  the  pines 


of  the  horses  of  the  Federal  cavalry  as  they  went  scout- 
ing through  the  country,  and  I  was  afraid  that  ours 
jmed  it  advisable  to  act  on  Jones's  advice  and  kill     might  answer  them  and  betray  our  whereabouts,  so  I 
.    1  could  hear  in  the  distance  the  neighing     asked  Herold  to  shoot  them,  which  he  did." — EDITOR. 
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Cavalry.  Sir:  You  will  at  once  detail  a  reliable  and 
discreet  commission  officer  with  twenty-five  men, 
well  mounted,  with  three  days'  rations  and  forage, 
to  report  at  once  to  Colonel  L.  C.  Baker,  Agent  of  the 
War  Department,  at  2  i  i  Pennsylvania  Ave.  Com- 
mand of  General  C.C.  Augur. — J.C.  Sewlll,  A.  A.  A. 
Gen'l. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  order  First  Lieu- 
tenant E.  P.  Doherty1  is  hereby  detailed  for  the  duty, 
and  will  report  at  once  to  Colonel  Baker,  2  1  1  Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. —  N.  B.  Switzer,  Colonel  1 6th  New  York 
Cavalry,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen'l,  U.  S.  A. 

I  proceeded  to  the  barracks,  had  "  boots  and 
saddles  "  sounded,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
had  reported  to  Colonel  Baker.  I  took  the  first 
twenty -five  men  in  the  saddle,  Sergeant  Boston 
Corbett  being  the  only  member  of  my  own  com- 
pany. Colonel  Baker  handed  me  photographs 
of  the  assassins  of  President  Lincoln.  He  told 
me  no  troops  had  yet  been  in  Fredericksburg, 
but  that  I  must  reach  that  vicinity  with  all  dis- 
patch. He  introduced  me  to  E.  J.  Conger  and 
L.  B.  Baker,  of  the  detective  force,  and  said 
they  would  accompany  me.  I  proceeded  down 
to  the  Sixth  street  wharf,  where  I  found  the 
steamer  John  S.  Ide,  and  directed  Captain  Wil- 
son to  move  down  to  Aquia  Creek  and  to  Belle 
Plain.  After  the  detachment  had  landed  I  di- 
rected the  captain  of  the  boat  to  move  off  to  a 
place  of  safe  anchorage  and  await  my  return. 
Should  I  not  return  before  6  p.  m.  on  the  26th 
he  was  to  go  back  to  Washington  and  report  to 
Captain  Allen,  assistant  quartermaster.  I  pro- 
ceeded directly  south  until  I  struck  the  main 
road  to  Fredericksburg.  Here  I  halted  at  4  a.  m. 
A  negro  informed  me  that  a  regiment  of  cav- 


alry had  passed  to  J  redericksburg  the  pre  . 
evening,  going  along  on  the  north    idc  of  the 
Rappahannock  River.    1  then  determined  to 
push  down  and  go  up  on  the  SOUI 

no  troops  hud  been. 

The  detectives  asked  for  a  detail  of  four 
and  a  sergeant  to  scour  the  country,  while  I 
with  the  rest  of  the  men  continued  on  ton 

the  Rappahannock.    The  <■■  returned 

about  3  p.  m.  without  any  clue  to  the  n 
abouts  of  the  assassins.  I  went  to  th«_-  ferry  at 
Port  Conway  and  saw  Mr.-,.  Rollins,  the  : 
man's  wife,  and  another  woman  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  the  ferry-house.  Drawing  Booth's  pic- 
ture from  my  pocket  1  showed  it  to  them,  and 
inferred  from  their  looks  that  Booth  was  not 
far  distant.  One  of  them  said  that  Booth  and 
Herold  had  been  brought  there  in  a  wagon 
the  evening  before  by  a  negro  named  Li 
who  would  carry  them  no  farther.  While  they 
were  bargaining  with  her  husband  to  take  them 
to  Orange  Court  House,  three  Confederate  sol- 
diers, Ruggles,  ifainbndge,  and  Jett,  rode  up 
and  they  entered  into  conversation.  By  and  by 
they  were  all  taken  over  the  ferry.  Booth  was 
put  on  Ruggles's  horse  and  they  proceeded 
towards  Bowling  Creen. 

I  at  once  sent  the  bugler  to  Sergeant  Corbett. 
telling  him  to  mount  the  detachment,  which 
I  had  left  a  mile  behind,  feeding,  and  move 
down  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mrs.  Rollins  went 
for  her  husband,  who  was  fishing,  and  I  sent 
him  for  the  scow,  which  was  on  the  other 
of  the  river.  During  his  absence  the  command 
arrived  at  the  ferrv  and  we  were  soon  over  the 


1  The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Generals 
Joseph  Holt,  Judge  Advocate,  and  E.  D.  Townsend, 
Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  A.,  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Stanton,  on  the  subject  of  the  arrest  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  which 
was  transmitted  to  Congress :  "  The  parties  who  made 
the  arrest  of  Booth  and  Herold  were  a  detachment  of 
the  16th  New  York  Cavalry  (consisting  of  Lieuten- 
ant E.  P.  Doherty,  commanding,  and  two  sergeants, 
seven  corporals,  and  seventeen  privates),  accompanied 
by  E.  J.  Conger  and  L.  B.  Baker,  two  employees  in  the 
detective  service  of  Colonel  L.  C.  Baker,  Provost- 
Marshal,  etc.,  the  officer  who  originated  and  directed 
the  expedition,  though  not  personally  accompanying 
it.  .  .  .  The  military  element  of  the  expedition  for 
the  arrest  of  these  criminals  Booth  and  Herold  is 
therefore  believed  to  have  been  that  which  was  essen- 
tial to  its  success,  and  without  which  its  results  could 
not  have  been  attained.  As  the  commander  of  the 
detachment  employed  upon  this  important  duty,  Lien- 
tenant  Doherty  was  solely  responsible  for  its  discipline 
and  efficiency.  He  is  found  to  have  been  active  and  ener- 
getic, and  it  is  believed  to  be  established  by  the  weight 
of  testimony  that  it  was  he  who  personally  made  the 
actual  seizure  of  Herold.  It  was  he,  too  (in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Baker),  who  obtained  the  first  reliable  informa- 
tion which  rendered  the  capture  of  the  criminals  almost 
certain ;  and  though,  in  the  direction  of  the  investiga- 
tion, the  initiative  would  seem  more  frequently  to  have 
been  taken  by  Conger,  yet  Lieutenant  Doherty  is  shown 
to  have  acted  and  been  recognized  as  the  commander  of 


the  expedition  in  the  only  written  instructions  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  issued  during  the  march,  to  wit,  those 
given  by  him  to  the  master  oi  the  steamer  which  con- 
veyed the  party  to  and  from   Belle  Plain.    Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it   is   concluded  that   as   such  com- 
mander he   may  properly  be   awarded   the  one-tenth 
portion  of  the  whole  amount  which  is  payable  by  law 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  a  vessel  i  in  mediate'.; 
gaged  in  the  capture  of  a  prize,  and  his  share  will  there- 
fore be  $7500.    The  services  of  Mes>r>.  Conger  and 
Baker  upon  this  expedition  were,  no  doubt,  ot"  g 
value;  and,  inasmuch  as  these  parties  immediately  rep- 
resented the  views  and  intentions  of  Colonel  Baker, 
their  part  in  carrying  out  the  original  plai 
ticularly  important.      It  is   understood  that  tin  i 
penses  incurred  upon  this  duty  have  been  reimbursed. 
and  that  they  have  also  been  paid,  or  are  entitled  to  be 
paid,  for  their  general  services,     -  -    ll  this 

period,  at  the  rate  of  $150  per  month.    They  should, 
however,  both  be  liberally,  and.  as  it  is  aally 

compensated  :   and  it  is  concluded  that  of  the  amount 
offered  as  reward  there  may  properly  be  pa 
the  sum  of  $4000.'" 

Sergeants  Corbett  and  Wendell  each  receive 
545. 6S  ;  each  of  the  seven  corporals  received  - :  2 
and  each  of  the  seventeen  privaf       $3         5 ;-    ^  tne 
$75,000  thus  distributed  as  a  reward  for  the  arrest  of 
Booth  and  Herold,  Colonel  L.  C.  Baker  received  the 
share  that  "  would  be  payable  to  the  commander 
squadron,  by  a  separate  ship  of  which  a  p;ize  had  been 
taken,"  that  is.  one-twentieth,  or  $3750. —  1".  I  I 
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river.  I  arrested  Rollins  the  ferryman,  and 
took  him  as  guide  to  Bowling  Green.  At  dark 
we  passed  the  Garrett  farm,  not  then  dream- 
ing that  the  assassins  were  concealed  there. 
ing  at  How  ling  Green,  I  surrounded  Gold- 
man's Hotel.  After  some  hesitation  the  door 
opened  by  Mrs.  Goldman.  I  inquired  of 
her  who  were  the  male  inmates  of  the  house. 
She  replied  that  there  was  only  her  wounded 
son.  and  1  directed  her  to  show  me  his  room, 
telling  her  that  if  my  men  were  fired  on  I 
should  burn  the  building  and  take  the  inmates 
prisoners  to  Washington.  She  took  me  up  one 
flight  ot  stairs  to  her  son's  room,  and  as  I  en- 
tered Captain  Jett  sprang  from  his  bed,  half- 
dressed.  Her  son  lay  on  another  bed,  wounded. 
Jett  admitted  his  identity,  and  drawing  Mr. 
Stanton's  proclamation  from  my  pocket  I  read 
it  to  him,  and  then  said,  "  I  have  known  your 
movements  for  the  past  two  or  three  days,  and 
if  you  do  not  tell  me  the  truth  I  will  hang  you; 
but  if  you  give  me  the  information  I  want,  I 
will  protect  you."  He  was  gfeatly  excited,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  left  Booth  at  Garrett's 
house,  three  miles  from  Port  Comvay,  the 
evening  before,  and  that  Herold  had  come  to 
Bowling  Green  with  him,  and  returned  that 
morning.  I  had  Jett's  horse  taken  from  the 
stable,  and,  placing  a  guard  over  him,  we  re- 
traced our  steps  towards  Garrett's.  It  was  now 
about  midnight,  and  my  men,  having  been  out 
since  the  24th  without  sleep  and  with  very  little 
food,  were  exhausted ;  those  who  had  been  left 
on  the  edge  of  the  town  had  fallen  asleep.  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  arousing  them,  but  when 
they  learned  that  we  were  on  Booth's  track  new 
life  seemed  to  be  infused  into  them.  I  placed 
Gorbett  in  the  rear  with  orders  to  allow  no  man 
to  fall  out  of  line.  Upon  reaching  Garrett's 
orchard  fence  I  halted,  and  in  company  with 
Rollins  and  the  detectives  took  a  survey  of 
the  premises.  I  had  the  fence  taken  down. 
I  told  off  six  men,  gave  out  the  countersign  of 
k-  Boston,"  and  sent  the  six  men  as  a  patrol  in 
rear  of  the  out-buildings,  with  instructions  to 
allow  no  one  to  pass  through  the  field  or  to 
approach  them  without  the  countersign.  The 
gates  in  front  of  Garrett's  house  were  quietly 
opened,  and  in  a  minute  the  whole  premises 
were  surrounded.  I  dismounted,  and  knocked 
loudly  at  the  front  door.  Old  Mr.  Garrett  came 
out.  I  seized  him,  and  asked  him  where  the 
men  were  who  were  there  yesterday.  He  re- 
plied that  they  had  gone  to  the  woods  when 
the  cavalry  passed  the  previous  afternoon. 
While  I  was  speaking  with  him  some  of  the 
men  had  entered  the  house  to  search  it.  Soon 
one  of  the  soldiers  sang  out,  "O  Lieutenant! 
I  have  a  man  here  I  found  in  the  corn-crib."  It 
was  young  Garrett,  and  I  demanded  the  where- 
abouts of  the  fugitives.    He  replied,  "  In  the 


barn."  Leaving  a  few  men  around  the  house, 
we  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  barn,  which 
we  surrounded.  I  kicked  on  the  door  of  the 
barn  several  times  without  receiving  a  reply. 
Meantime  another  son  of  Garrett's  had  been 
captured.  The  barn  was  secured  with  a  pad- 
lock, and  young  Garrett  carried  the  key.  I 
unlocked  the  door,  and  again  summoned  the 
inmates  of  the  building  to  surrender.  After 
some  delay  Booth  said,  "For  whom  do  you 
take  me  ?  "  I  replied,  "  It  does  n't  make  any 
difference.  Come  out."  He  said,  "  I  am  a 
cripple  and  alone."  I  said,  "I  know  who  is 
with  you,  and  you  had  better  surrender."  He 
replied,  "  I  may  be  taken  by  my  friends,  but 
not  by  my  foes."  I  said,  "  If  you  don't  come 
out,  I  '11  burn  the  building."  I  directed  a  cor- 
poral to  pile  up  some  hay  in  a  crack  in  the 
wall  of  the  barn,  and  set  the  building  on  fire. 
As  the  corporal  was  picking  up  the  hay  and 
brush  Booth  said,  "  If  you  come  back  here  I 
will  put  a  bullet  through  you."  I  then  mo- 
tioned to  the  corporal  to  desist,  and  decided 
to  wait  for  daylight  and  then  to  enter  the  barn 
by  both  doors  and  overpower  the  assassins. 
Booth  then  said,  in  a  drawling  voice,  "  O  Cap- 
tain! there  is  a  man  in  here  who  wants  to 
surrender  awful  bad."  I  replied,  "You  had 
better  follow  his  example  and  come  out."  His 
answer  was,  "  No,  I  have  not  made  up  my 
mind ;  but  draw  your  men  up  fifty  paces  off 
and  give  me  a  chance  for  my  life."  I  told  him 
I  had  not  come  to  fight;  that  I  had  fifty  men, 
and  could  take  him.  Then  he  said,  "  Well,  my 
brave  boys,  prepare  me  a  stretcher,  and  place 
another  stain  on  our  glorious  banner." 

At  this  moment  Herold  reached  the  door. 
I  asked  him  to  hand  out  his  arms ;  he  replied 
that  he  had  none.  I  told  him  I  knew  exactly 
what  weapons  he  had.  Booth  replied,  "  I  own 
all  the  arms,  and  may  have  to  use  them  on  you, 
gentlemen."  I  then  said  to  Herold,  "  Let  me 
see  your  hands."  He  put  them  through  the 
partly  opened  door  and  I  seized  him  by  the 
wrists.  I  handed  him  over  to  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer.  Just  at  this  moment  I  heard 
a  shot,  and  thought  Booth  had  shot  himself. 
Throwing  open  the  door,  I  saw  that  the  straw 
and  hay  behind  Booth  were  on  fire.  He  was 
half-turning  towards  it. 

He  had  a  crutch,  and  he  held  a  carbine  in 
his  hand.  I  rushed  into  the  burning  barn, 
followed  by  my  men,  and  as  he  was  falling 
caught  him  under  the  arms  and  pulled  him 
out  of  the  barn.  The  burning  building  becom- 
ing too  hot,  I  had  him  carried  to  the  veranda 
of  Garrett's  house. 

Booth  received  his  death-shot  in  this  man- 
ner. While  I  was  taking  Herold  out  of  the 
barn  one  of  the  detectives  went  to  the  rear, 
and  pulling  out  some  protruding  straw  set  fire 
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to  it.  I  had  placed  Sergeant  Boston  Corbetl 
at  a  large  crack  in  the  side  of  the  barn,  and 
he,  seeing  by  the  igniting  hay  that  Booth  was 
leveling  his  carbine  at  either  Herold  or  myself, 
fired,  to  disable  him  in  the  arm ;  but  Booth 
making  a  sudden  move,  the  aim  erred,  and 
the  bullet  struck  Booth  in  the  back  of  the 
head,  about  an  inch  below  the  spot  where  his 
shot  had  entered  the  head  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Booth  asked  me  by  signs  to  raise  his  hands.  I 
lifted  them  up  and  he  gasped,  "  Useless,  use- 
less !  "  We  gave  him  brandy  and  water,  but  he 
could  not  swallow  it.  I  sent  to  Port  Royal  for 
a  physician,  who  could  do  nothing  when  he 
came,  and  at  seven  o'clock  Booth  breathed 
his  last.  He  had  on  his  person  a  diary,  a  large 
bowie  knife,  two  pistols,  a  compass,  and  a  draft 
on  Canada  for  £60. 

I  took  a  saddle  blanket  off  my  horse,  and, 
borrowing  a  darning  needle  from  Miss  Garrett, 
sewed  his  body  in  it.  The  men  found  an  old 
wagon,  and  impressed  it,  with  the  negro  driver. 
The  body  was  placed  upon  it,  and  two  hours 


after  Booth's  death  1  wa  1  on  the  way  V  ■ 
Belle  Plain,  where  1  had  left  the 

I  had  relea  ed  EtoUirj  nt  him  a1 

to  have  hi    ferry-boat  ready  to  • 

the  river.    About  (,  p.  \j.   I    • 

and  found  the  captain  preparing  to  return  to 
Washington.    We  resu  hed    W  ash  nj 

a.  m.,  April  27.     I   pla<  ed  the-   1 

and  the  prisoner  Herold  on  board  the-  monitor 

Muntauk,  after  whi<  h  I  |  my  worn-out 

command  up  through  the  navy  yard  to  their 
quarters. 

The  next  morning  an  autopsy  was  held,  and 
measures  were  taken  to   identil;  !y  of 

Booth.     The  portion   of  the   neck   and  head 
through  which   the  bullet  had  passed  w. 
out,  and  is  to-day  preserved  in   the  National 
Museum  of  Anatomy  at  Washington.  'I  lie  body 
was  buried  in  a  cell  in  the  Penitentiary,  v. 
it  remained  nearly  four  years,  with  t 
of  the  other  assassins.    It  was  then  given  to 
his  friends,  and  now  lies  in  a  cemetery  in  Bal- 
timore. 

Edward  ]\  Dohi 

•6+  W  \X<\v 
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WINDS  here,  and  sleet,  and  frost  that  bites  like  steel. 
The  low,  bleak  hill  rounds  under  the  low  sky. 

Naked  of  flock  and  fold  the  fallows  lie, 

Thin-streaked  with  meager  drift.    The  gusts  reveal 
By  fits  the  dim,  gray  snakes  of  fence  that  steal 

Through  the  white  dusk.    The  hill-foot  poplars  sigh. 

While  storm  and  death  with  winter  trample  by  : 

And  the  iron  fields  ring  sharp,  and  blind  lights  reel. 
Yet,  in  the  lonely  ridges,  wrenched  with  pain. 

Harsh,  solitary  hillocks,  bound  and  dumb. 

Grave  glebes,  close-lipped  beneath  the  scourge  and  chain. 
Lurks  hid  the  germ  of  ecstasy,  the  sum 

Of  life  that  waits  on  summer,  till  the  rain 

Whisper  in  April  and  the  crocus  come. 


Charles  G.  E>.  Efforts. 


SANCHO    MITARRA. 


OME  years  ago  I  passed 
my  summer  vacation  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  studying 
the  battle-grounds  of  the 
last  Carlist  war.  Sketching 
^A^$l  an(^  co^ectnio  notes,  I  loi- 
r^X^^^^^WJ  tered  about  the  picturesque 
towns  which,  by  the  loss 
of  their  ancient  charters,  had  paid  so  high  a 
price  for  their  loyalty  to  Don  Carlos,  until 
eventually  I  reached  Iran,  where  I  remained 
a  week.  During  the  daytime  the  large,  low- 
studded  eating-room  of  the  inn  was  entirely 
deserted,  but  towards  evening  quite  a  number 
of  men  were  in  the  habit  of  dropping  in  singly 
or  in  groups,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the 
noise  became  deafening.  Among  these  guests 
I  noticed  especially  a  fine-looking,  rather  silent 
person,  who,  to  judge  from  the  deference  with 
which  the  others  treated  him,  must  have  been 
a  local  celebrity.  His  face  was  apparently 
cut  in  two  by  an  irregular  scar,  rather  fright- 
ful to  look  at  until  he  smiled,  when  the  ugly 
purplish  lines  seemed  to  disappear  in  the 
wrinkles  about  his  mouth.  I  was  anxious  to 
get  a  good  sketch  of  him,  but  succeeded  only 
after  many  unsatisfactory  attempts,  and  I  was 
about  to  close  my  book  when  a  young  man 
who  had  been  looking  over  my  shoulder  ex- 
claimed : 

"Ah,  Senor,  what  would  I  not  give  for  that 
portrait !  " 

••  Caballero"  I  answered,  "it  is  yours;  and 
I  esteem  the  compliment  of  your  request  so 
far  above  the  value  of  the  drawing  that  you 
must  allow  me  to  consider  myself  your  debtor." 
My  real  pay  lay  in  the  pleasure  this  answer 
gave  me,  and  I  felt  kindly  towards  the  man 
who  had  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing such  orthodox  use  of  my  Spanish. 

So  we  fell  into  conversation,  and  before 
leaving  he  handed  me  his  card,  on  which  I 
read  the  name  Simon  Munoz,  and  below,  in 
brackets,  the  word  porta.  He  was  assistant 
editor  of  the  local  paper,  knew  everybody, 
and  seemed  astonished  when,  having  told  me 
the  name  of  the  man  with  the  scar,  I  asked 
further  about  him.  "  Is  it  possible,"  he  said, 
"  that  you  have  not  heard  of  Sancho  Mitarra  ? 
In  that  case,  sir,  you  must  allow  me  to  offer 
you  a  little  sketch  which  I  have  written  about 
him,  in  exchange  for  the  portrait  which  you  so 
generously  gave  me." 

The  next  morning  the  manuscript  was 
brought  up  to  my  room  with  my  chocolate, 


and  as  a  heavy  rain  confined  me  to  the  house, 
I  translated  it  into  English.   It  was  as  follows  : 


Over  a  thousand  years  ago,  or,  to  be  more 
pedantic,  a.  d.  872,  the  Gascons,  being  un- 
able to  obtain  a  consul  from  France  and 
unwilling  to  elect  one  at  home,  sent  over  into 
Castile  for  Sancho  Garcia,  called  Sancho  Mi- 
tarra, or  the  Terrible.  As  king  of  Pampeluna 
and  Navarre  he  ruled  over  them  for  nearly 
forty  years,  gaining  great  renown  not  only  as 
a  brave  Christian  soldier  in  his  wars  against 
the  Moors,  but  as  a  wise  and  strong-handed 
ruler  at  home.  From  this  good  king  Sancho 
Mitarra  the  brass-founder  of  Irun  is  directly 
descended,  as  it  were  easy  to  prove  by  the  old 
chronicles  of  Navarre ;  but  as  he  is  a  republi- 
can on  principle,  it  gives  him  less  pleasure  to 
reflect  upon  the  distinction  of  his  ancestors 
than  upon  the  sturdiness  of  a  family  that  has 
endured  a  thousand  years  without  a  break. 

Indeed,  as  for  his  being  descended  from  a 
king,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  it 
could  be  otherwise.  For,  supposing  that  San- 
cho had  been  the  only  one  in  Spain  thirty 
generations  ago,  and  that  each  of  his  descen- 
dants had  produced  but  two  children,  a  simple 
calculation  shows  that  there  should  be  one 
thousand  and  seventy-three  odd  millions  of 
these  descendants  in  the  world  to-day.  Now, 
as  the  population  of  Spain  is  less  than  twenty 
millions,  every  inhabitant  must  have  some  fif- 
ty-three or  more  claims  to  royal  ancestry  —  a 
fact  which  might  in  some  cases  account  for  the 
list  of  titles  borne  by  our  more  modest  grandees 
of  the  first  class. 

It  is  equally  indisputable  that  no  fortune, 
however  great,  could  bear  subdivision  on  such 
a  magnificent  scale ;  hence  the  poverty,  shared 
by  Sancho's  father  with  so  many  other  distant 
members  of  the  royal  family,  seems  reasonable 
enough.  This  worthy  citizen  was  by  trade  a 
fisherman,  part  owner  and  captain  of  the  Gu- 
erendiain,  a  stanch  but  ugly  vessel  belonging 
to  the  Basque  cod  fleet.  His  house  was  in 
the  oldest  quarter  of  the  town  behind  the 
church,  and  in  the  dirty  kitchen,  redolent  of 
the  mingled  perfumes  of  tar,  garlic,  and  tobacco- 
smoke,  old  Mitarra  told  strangely  incredible 
tales  of  the  "  Americas  "  beyond  the  sea.  The 
priest,  the  postmaster,  the  captain  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  a  couple  of  retired  smugglers  were 
wont  to  meet  there  at  all  hours  of  the  day  when 
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THE    CAPTURE    OF    JEFFERSON    DAVIS. 

HEN  Jefferson  Davis  and 
the  remnant  of  the  Con- 
federate Cabinet,  with  the 
most  important  and  port- 
able portion  of  their  de- 
partment archives,  left 
Richmond  on  the  night 
of  April  2,  in  consequence 
of  Lee's  retreat,  they  proceeded  to  Danville, 
southwest  of  Richmond,  arriving  there  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  In  a  conference  between 
Davis  and  Lee,  in  which  the  probability  of 
abandoning  Richmond  was  discussed,  they 
had  agreed  upon  this  point  at  which  to  en- 
deavor to  unite  the  armies  of  Lee  and  Johnston, 
first  to  attack  and  beat  Sherman  and  then  re- 
turn and  defeat  Grant.  We  have  related  how 
Grant,  so  far  from  permitting  Lee  to  execute 
the  proposed  junction,  did  not  even  allow  him 
to  reach  Danville.  Lee  had  been  pressed  so 
hard  that  he  had  not  found  opportunity  to  in- 
form Davis  where  he  was  going,  and  this  ab- 
sence of  news  probably  served  to  give  Davis 
an  intimation  that  their  preconcerted  plans 
were  not  likely  to  reach  fulfillment.  Neverthe- 
less, the  rebel  President  made  a  show  of  confi- 
dence ;  rooms  were  obtained,  and,  he  says,  the 
"  different  departments  resumed  their  routine 
labors,"  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
these  labors  they  earned  the  compensation 
which  the  Confederate  States  promised  them. 
Two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Danville,  Jef- 
ferson Davis  added  one  more  to  his  many 
rhetorical  efforts  to  "fire  the  Southern  heart." 
On  the  5th  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which, 


maintain  your  cause  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul ; 
that  I  will  never  consent  Vj  abandon  to  the  • 

one  foot  of  the  soil  of  any  of  the  States  of  the 
federacy ;  that  Virginia — noble  State,  whose  a:, 
renown  has  been  eclipsed  by  her  »till  more  glorious 

recent  history  ;  whose  boom  has  been  bared  to  re- 
ceive the  main  shock  of  this  war;  whose  sons  and 
daughters  have  exhibited  heroism  so  sublime  as  to 
render  her  illustrious  in  all  time  to  come  — thai 
ginia,  with  the  help  of  the  people  and  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  shall  be  held  and  defended,  and 
no  peace  ever  be  made  with  the  infamous  in-... 
of  her  territory. 

If,  by  the  stress  of  numbers,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  a  temporary  withdrawal  from  her  limits  or  those 
of  any  other  border  State,  we  will  return  until  the 
baffled  and  exhausted  enemy  shall  abandon  in  de- 
spair his  endless  and  impossible  task  of  making 
of  a  people  resolved  to  be  free.2 

In  his  book,  written  many  years  after.  1 1 
is  frank  enough  to  admit  that  this  language 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  may  fair. 
said  to  have   been   oversanguine.     He  prob- 
ably  very  soon   reached  this  convictior.. 
almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  his  procla- 
mation,  a  son   of  Governor   W  -»mg 
through  the    Federal  lines  on  a  swift  horse, 
brought  him  information  of  the  surrender  of 
Lee's  army  to  Grant.    Rumor  also  reaching 
him  that  the  Federal  cavalry  was  pushing  south- 
ward west  of  Danville,  the  Confeder 
ernment  again  hastily  packed  it-                5  into 
a  railroad  train  and  moved  to  Gk  1 
North  Carolina.     Its  reception  at  this  place 
was  cold  and  foreboding.     The  headquai 
of  the  Government  remained  on  the  train  at 
the  depot.    Only  Jefferson  Davis 
tary  Trenholm,  who  was  ill.  were  provided  with 
lodgings.    From  this  point   Davis  sent  a  de- 


after  reciting  the  late  disasters  in  as  hopeful  a    Sparxh  to  General  Johnston,  solicit::  g 


strain  as  possible,  he  broke  again  into  his  never- 
failing  grandiloquence  : 

We  have  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  the 
struggle.  Relieved  from  the  necessity  of  guarding 
particular  points,  our  army  will  be  free  to  move 
from  point  to  point,  to  strike  the  enemy  in  detail 
far  from  his  base.    Let  us  but  will  it  and  we  are  free. 

Animated  by  that  confidence  in  your  spirit  and 
fortitude  which  never  yet  failed  me,  I  announce  to 
you,  fellow-countrymen,  that  it  is  my  purpose  to 

1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1SS6 
Vol.  XXXIX.  — 78.  561 


ence,  either  at  Greensboro'  or  at  the  gen- 
headquarters  :   and  in  response  to  this  re 
fohnston  came  without  dels 
arriving  there   on  the   morning   of  April    12. 
Within  an  hour  or  two  both  Generals  John- 
ston and  Beauregard  were  summoned  to  DO 
the  Confederate  President  in  a  council  or' 

-  Davis,  proclamation  ;  "  Rise  and  Fall  o(  the 
federate  Government,"  Vol.  II..  p.  I  ""■ 
All  rights  reserved. 
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there  being  also  present  the  members  of  the 
rebel  Cabinet,  namely :  Benjamin,  Secretary  of 
State:  Mallory,  Secretary 'of  the  Navy,  and 
Res  garij  Postmaster-General.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  a  room  some  twelve  by  sixteen  feet  in 
on  the  second  floor  of  a  small  dwelling, 
and  contained  a  bed.  a  few  chairs,  and  a  table 
with  writing-materials.1 

The  infatuation  under  which  Davis  had 
plunged  his  section  into  rebellion  against  the 
G  overnment,  pitting  the  South  with  its  disparity 
of  numbers-  and  resources  against  the  North, 
still  beset  him  in  the  hour  of  her  collapse  and 
the  agony  of  her  surrender.  He  had  figured 
out  how  the  united  armies  of  Lee  and  John- 
ston could  successively  demolish  Sherman  and 
Grant,  but  he  could  not  grasp  the  logic  of 
common  sense  that  by  the  same  rule  the  united 
armies  of  Grant  and  Sherman  would  make  short 
work  of  the  army  of  Johnston  alone  whenever 
they  could  reach  it.  The  spirit  of  obstinate  con- 
fidence with  which  he  entered  upon  the  inter- 
view may  be  best  inferred  from  the  description 
of  it  written  by  the  two  principal  actors  them- 
selves.   Davis  says  : 

I  did  not  think  we  should  despair.  We  still  had 
effective  armies  in  the  field,  and  a  vast  extent  of  rich 
and  productive  territory  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  whose  citizens  had  evinced  no  disposi- 
tion to  surrender.  Ample  supplies  had  been  col- 
lected in  the  railroad  depots,  and  much  still  re- 
mained to  be  placed  at  our  disposal  when  needed 
by  the  army  in  North  Carolina.  .  .  .  My  motive, 
therefore,  in  holding  an  interview  with  the  senior 
generals  of  the  army  in  North  Carolina  was  not  to 
learn  their  opinion  as  to  what  might  be  done  by 
negotiation  with  the  United  States  Government, 
but  to  derive  from  them  information  in  regard  to 
the  army  under  their  command,  and  what  it  was 
feasible  and  advisable  to  do  as  a  military  problem.3 

Johnston's  statement  shows  still  more  dis- 
tinctly how  impossible  it  was  for  Davis  to  lay 
aside  the  airs  of  dictator  : 

We  had  supposed  we  were  to  be  questioned  con- 
cerning the  military  resources  of  our  department,  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  continuing  or  ter- 
minating the  war.  But  the  President's  object  seemed 
to  be  to  give,  not  to  obtain,  information  ;  for,  ad- 
dressing the  party,  he  said  that  in  two  or  three  weeks 
he  would  have  a  large  army  in  the  field  by  bring- 
ing back  into  the  ranks  those  who  had  abandoned 
them  in  less  desperate  circumstances,  and  by  calling 
out  the  enrolled  men  whom  the  conscript  bureau 
with  its  forces  had  been  unable  to  bring  into  the 
army.  .  .  .  Neither  opinions  nor  information 
was  asked,  and  the  conference  terminated.4 

1  Frank  H.  Alfriend,  "  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,"  p. 
623. 

'2  "  Dividing  their  free  population  between  the  two 
sections,  and  the  odds  were  six  and  a  half  millions 
against  twenty  and  a  half  millions."    [Ibid.,  p.  573.] 

3  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment," Vol.  II.,  pp.  679,  680. 


Pollard,  the  Southern  historian,  is  probably 
not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  this 

was  an  interview  of  inevitable  embarrassment  and 
pain.  The  two  generals  [Johnston  and  Beauregard] 
were  those  who  had  experienced  most  of  the  preju- 
dice and  injustice  of  the  President  ;  he  had  always 
felt  aversion  for  them,  and  it  would  have  been  an 
almost  impossible  excess  of  Christian  magnanimity 
if  they  had  not  returned  something  of  resentment 
and  coldness  to  the  man  who,  they  believed,  had 
arrogantly  domineered  over  them  and  more  than 
once  sought  their  ruin.5 

Now  when  Davis,  without  even  the  preface 
of  asking  their  opinions,  bade  these  two  men 
resuscitate  his  military  and  political  power  and 
transform  him  from  a  fugitive  to  a  commander- 
in-chief,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
interview  terminated  without  result. 

Matters  were  thus  left  in  an  awkward  situ- 
ation for  all  parties :  the  rebel  chief  had  no 
promise  of  confidence  or  support ;  the  generals 
no  authority  to  negotiate  or  surrender;  the 
Cabinet  no  excuse  to  intervene  by  advice  or 
protest  to  either  party.  This  condition  was,  how- 
ever, opportunely  relieved  by  the  arrival  during 
the  afternoon  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Breck- 
inridge, who  was  the  first  to  bring  them  the 
official  and  undoubted  intelligence  of  the  sur- 
render of  Lee  with  his  whole  army,  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  informed  only  by  rumor, 
and  which  they  had  of  course  hoped  to  the 
last  moment  might  prove  unfounded.  The  fresh 
news  naturally  opened  up  another  discussion 
and  review  of  the  emergency  between  the  vari- 
ous individuals,  and  seems  at  length  to  have 
brought  them  to  a  frank  avowal  of  their  real 
feelings  to  each  other  in  private.  Johnston  and 
Beauregard,  holding  military  counsel  together, 
"  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy was  overthrown."6  This  opinion  John- 
ston also  repeated  to  Breckinridge  and  Mallory, 
both  of  whom,  it  would  seem,  entertained  the 
same  view.  The  absence  of  anything  like  full 
confidence  and  cordial  intimacy  between  Davis 
and  his  advisers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these 
two  members  of  his  Cabinet  were  unwilling  to 
tell  their  chief  the  truth  which  both  recognized, 
and  urged  upon  General  Johnston  the  duty  of 
making  the  unwelcome  suggestion  "  that  nego- 
tiations to  end  the  war  should  be  commenced." 
Breckinridge  promised  to  bring  about  an  op- 
portunity ;  and  it  was  evidently  upon  his  sug- 
gestion that  Davis  called  together  a  second 
conference  of  his  Cabinet  and  his  generals.7 
There  is  a  conflict  of  statement  as  to  when  it 

4  Johnston,    "  Narrative    of  Military   Operations," 

PP-  396,  397- 

5  Pollard,  "  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  with  a  Secret 
History  of  the  Confederacy,"  p.  514. 

"  Narrative  of  Military  Operations," 


6  Johnston 

P-  397- 

7  Ibid 
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took  place.  Both  Davis  and  Mallory  in  their 
accounts  group  together  all  the  incidents  as  if 
they  occurred  at  a  single  meeting,  whirl)  Mal- 
lory places  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  while 
Johnston's  account  mentions  the  two  separate 
meetings,  the  first  on  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
and  the  second  on  the  morning  of  the  13th; 
there  being,  however,  substantial  agreement 
between  all  as  to  the  points  discussed. 

Of  this  occasion,  so  full  of  historical  interest, 
we  fortunately  have  the  records  of  two  of  the 
participants.    General  Johnston  writes  : 

Being  desired  by  the  President  to  do  it,  we  com- 
pared the  military  forces  of  the  two  parties  to  the 
war.  Ours,  an  army  of  about  20,000  infantry  and 
artillery,  and  5000  mounted  troops ;  those  of  the 
United  States,  three  armies  that  could  be  combined 
against  ours,  which  was  insignificant  compared 
with  either  Grant's  of  180,000  men,  Sherman's  of 
1 10,000  at  least,  and  Canby's  of  60,000  —  odds  of 
17  or  18  to  1,  which  in  a  few  weeks  could  be  more 
than  doubled.  I  represented  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  the  greatest  of  human  crimes 
for  us  to  attempt  to  continue  the  war;  for,  having 
neither  money  nor  credit,  nor  arms  but  those  in 
the  hands  of  our  soldiers,  nor  ammunition  but  that 
in  their  cartridge-boxes,  nor  shops  for  repairing  arms 
or  fixing  ammunition,  the  effect  of  our  keeping  the 
field  would  be,  not  to  harm  the  enemy,  but  to  com- 
plete the  devastation  of  our  country  and  ruin  of  its 
people.  I  therefore  urged  that  the  President  should 
exercise  at  once  the  only  function  of  government 
still  in  his  possession,  and  open  negotiations  for 
peace.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet  present  were 
then  desired  by  the  President  to  express  their  opinions 
on  the  important  question.  General  Breckinridge, 
Mr.  Mallory,  and  Mr.  Reagan  thought  that  the  war 
was  decided  against  us,  and  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  peace.  Mr.  Benjamin  expressed 
the  contrary  opinion.  The  latter  made  a  speech  for 
war  much  like  that  of  Sempronius  in  Addison's 
play.1 

Secretary  Mallory's  account  is  even  more 
full  of  realistic  vividness.  He  represents  Davis, 
after  introducing  the  dreaded  topic  by  several 
irrelevant  subjects  of  conversation,  and  coming 
finally  to  "  the  situation  of  the  country,"  as 
saying : 

"  Of  course  we  all  feel  the  magnitude  of  the  mo- 
ment. Our  late  disasters  are  terrible,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  should  regard  them  as  fatal.  I  think  we 
can  whip  the  enemy  yet,  if  our  people  will  turn  out. 
We  must  look  at  matters  calmly,  however,  and  see 
what  is  left  for  us  to  do.  Whatever  can  be  done 
must  be  done  at  once.  We  have  not  a  day  to  lose." 
A  pause  ensued,  General  Johnston  not  seeming  to 
deem  himself  expected  to  speak,  when  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "We  should  like  to  hear  your  views, 
General  Johnston."  Upon  this  the  general,  without 
preface  or  introduction, —  his  words  translating  the 
expression  which  his  face  had  worn  since  he  entered 

1  Johnston,   "  Narrative  of  Military   Operations," 

PP-  39s,  399- 

2  Alfriend,  "Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,"  pp.  623-625. 


the  room, —  said,  in  In    terse, concise,  demonstrative 
way,  as  if  seeking  to 

crowding  for  utterance  :     My  views  arc,  sir,  Uu 
people  are  tired  of  the  war,  feel  themselves  whipped, 

and   will   not    fight.     Oui 

military   r<  greatly    dim  the 

enemy's  military  power  and  resources  were  never 
greater,  and  maybe  increa  ted  to  any  le  ire  i  • 
We  cannot  place  another  large  army  in  the  I 
and  cut  off  as  we  are  from  foreign  intercourse 

not  see  how  we  could   maintain  it  in  fighting  con- 
dition if  we  had  it.    My  men  arc  da  .g  in 
large  numbers,  and  are  taking  my  artillery  teams  to 
aid  their  escape  to  their  homes.    Since  L 
they  regard  the  war  as  at  an  end.     If  I  march  out 
of  North  Carolina,  her  people  will  leave  my  r 
It  will  be  the  same  as  I  proceed  so.th  through  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  I  shall  expect  to  retain 
no  man  beyond  the  by-road  or  cow-path  that 
to  his  house.    My  small  force  is  melting  away  like 
snow  before  the  sun,  and  I  am  hopeless  of  recruit- 
ing it.    We  may  perhaps  obtain  terms  which  we 
ought  to  accept."     The  tone  and   manner,   almost 
spiteful,  in  which  the  general  jerked  out  these  brief, 
decisive  sentences,  pausing  at  every  paragraph,  left 
no  doubt  as  to  his  own  convictions.    When  he  ceased 
speaking,  whatever  was  thought  of  his  statements  — 
and  their  importance  was  fully  understood  —  they 
elicited  neither  comment  nor  inquiry.  The  President, 
who  during  their  delivery  had   sat  with   hi> 
fixed  upon  a  scrap  of  paper  which  he  was  folding 
and   refolding  abstractedly,  and  who  had  listened 
without  a  change  of  position  or  expression,   broke 
the  silence  by  saying,  in  a  low,  even  ton 
do  you  say,  General   Beauregard?"    "I  concur  in 
all  General  Johnston  has  said,"  he  replied.    Another 
silence,  more  eloquent  of  the  full  appreciation  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  than  words  could  have  been, 
succeeded,  during  which  the  President's  m; 
unchanged.2 

Davis's  optimism   had   taken  an  obstinate 
form,  and  even   after  these  irrefutable  argu- 
ments and  stern  decisions  he  remained  uncon- 
vinced.   He  writes  that  he  "  never  expc 
a  Confederate  army  to  surrender  while  i: 
able  either  to  fight  or  to  retreat  "::i  but 
tained  only  by  the  sophomoric  eloquen* 
Mr.  Benjamin,  he  had  no  alternative.    He  in- 
quired of  Johnston  how   terms   were    to    be 
obtained  ;  to   which   the   latter  answered,  by 
negotiation    between    military    commanders, 
proposing  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  open 
such    negotiations    with    Sherman.     To    this 
Davis  consented,  and  upon  Johns!    n'ss   \ 
tion  Secretary  Mallory  took  up  a   pen  and  at 
Davis's   dictation    wrote   down   the  letter   to 
Sherman 4  which  we   have  quoted  elsewhere. 
and  the  results   of  which   have  been  related. 
The  council  of  war  over.  General  Johns 
returned   to   his   army   to  begin  neg 
with  Sherman.    On   the   following  day.  April 
14.  Davis  and  his  party,  without  waiting 

3  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment," p.  682. 

4  Alfriend,  "Life  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
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hear  the  result,  left  Greensboro'  to  continue 
their  journey  southward.1 

The  dignity  and  resources  o(  the  Confeder- 
-.  Government  were  rapidly  shrinking;  rail- 
travel  had  ceased  on  account  of  burned 
bridges,  and  it  could  no  longer  even  maintain 
enjoyed  in   its   car  at  Greensboro'. 
We  are  not  informed  what  became  of  the  ar- 
chives :  its  personnel  —  President,  Cabinet,  and 
sundr  ricers  —  scraped  together  a  lot 

oi'  miscellaneous  transportation,  composed  of 
riding  horses,  ambulances,  and  other  vehicles, 
which,  over  roads  rendered  almost  impassable 
by  mud.  made  their  progress  to  the  last  degree 
vexatious  and  toilsome.  The  country  was  so 
full  of  fugitives  that  horse-stealing  seems  to 
have  become  for  the  time  an  admitted  cus- 
tom and  privilege.  We  have  the  statement 
of  Davis's  private  secretary  that  eight  or  ten 
young  Mi->i->ippians,  one  of  them  an  officer, 
who  volunteered  to  become  the  rebel  Presi- 
dent's bodyguard,  equipped  themselves  by 
"  pressing  "  the  horses  of  neighboring  farmers, 
rendering  necessary  a  premature  and  some- 
what sudden  departure  in  advance  of  the  offi- 
cial party.-  Obtaining  shelter  by  night  when 
they  could,  and  camping  at  other  times,  the 
distinguished  fugitives  made  their  way  to 
Charlotte.  North  Carolina,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  1 8th  of  April.  Since  the  Confederate 
Government  had  considerable  establishments 
at  Charlotte,  orders  were  despatched  to  the 
quartermaster  to  prepare  accommodations; 
and  this  request  was  reasonably  satisfied  for 
all  the  members  of  the  party  except  its  chief. 
The  quartermaster  met  them  near  the  town 
and 

explained  that,  though  quarters  could  be  furnished 
for  the  rest  of  us.  he  had  as  yet  been  able  to  find 
only  one  person  willing  to  receive  Mr.  Davis,  saying 
the  people  generally  were  afraid  that  whoever  enter- 
tained him  would  have  his  house  burned  by  the 
enemy;  that,  indeed,  it  was  understood  threats  to 
that  effect  had  been  made  everywhere  by  Stoneman's 
cavalry.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  do  but  to 
go  to  the  one  domicile  offered.  It  was  on  the  main 
street  of  the  town,  and  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Bates, 
a  man  said  to  be  of  Northern  birth,  a  bachelor  of 
convivial  habits,  the  local  agent  of  the  Southern  Ex- 
press Company,  apparently  living  alone  with  his 
negro  servants,  and  keeping  a  sort  of  "  open  house," 
where  a  broad,  well-equipped  sideboard  was  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  situation  —  not  at 
all  a  seemly  place  for  Mr.  Davis.3 

Mr.  Davis  was  perforce  obliged  to  accept 
this  entertainment ;  and  whether  he  failed  to 
realize  the  significance  of  such  treatment  or 
whether  he  was  moved  by  his  suppressed  in- 


dignation to  a  defiant  self-assertion,  when  a 
detachment  of  rebel  cavalry  passing  along  the 
street  saluted  him  with  cheers  and  called  him 
out  for  a  speech,  after  the  usual  compliments 
to  soldiers,  he  "  expressed  his  own  determina- 
tion not  to  despair  of  the  Confederacy,  but  to 
remain  with  the  last  organized  band  upholding 
the  flag."  4  And  this  feeling  he  again  empha- 
sized during  his  stay  in  Charlotte  by  a  remark 
to  his  private  secretary,  "  I  cannot  feel  like  a 
beaten  man." 

The  stay  at  Charlotte  was  prolonged,  evi- 
dently to  wait  for  news  from  Johnston's  army. 
No  information  came  till  April  23,  when  Breck- 
inridge, Secretary  of  War,  arrived,  bringing 
the  memorandum  agreement  made  by  Sher- 
man and  Johnston  on  the  18th.5  The  memo- 
randum seems  to  have  been  discussed  at  a 
Cabinet  meeting  held  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  and  Mr.  Davis  yielded  to  the  advice  they 
all  gave  him  to  accept  and  ratify  the  agreement. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  that  effect,6  but  almost  im- 
mediately received  further  information,  which 
Sherman  communicated  to  Johnston,  that  the 
Washington  authorities  had  rejected  the  terms 
and  agreement,  and  directed  Sherman  to  con- 
tinue his  military  operations,  and  that  Sherman 
had  given  notice  to  terminate  the  armistice. 
This  change,  coupled  with  the  news  of  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln,  which  the  party 
had  received  on  their  arrival  in  Charlotte,  stimu- 
lated the  hopes  of  the  rebel  President,  and  he 
sent  back  instructions  to  Johnston  to  disband 
his  infantry  and  retreat  southward  with  so 
much  of  his  cavalry  and  light  artillery  as  he 
could  bring  away.  Against  the  daily  evidence 
of  his  own  observation  and  the  steady  current 
of  advice  from  his  followers,  he  was  still  dream- 
ing of  some  romantic  or  miraculous  renewal 
of  his  chances  and  fortunes.  And  in  his  book, 
written  fifteen  years  afterward,  he  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal  his  displeasure  that  General 
Johnston  refused  to  obey  his  desperate  and 
futile  orders. 

The  armistice  expired  on  the  26th,  and  the 
fugitive  Confederate  Government  once  more 
took  up  its  southward  flight.  At  starting,  the 
party  still  made  show  of  holding  together. 
There  were  the  President,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  several  staff  officers,  and 
fragments  of  six  cavalry  brigades,  counting 
about  two  thousand,  which  had  escaped  in 
small  parties  from  Johnston's  surrender.  This 
was  enough  to  form  a  respectable  escort.  There 
was  still  talk  of  the  expedition  turning  west- 
ward and  making  its  way  across  the  Mississippi 
to  join  Kirby  Smith  and  Magruder.    But  the 


1  Burton  N.  Harrison  in  The  Century,  Novem- 
ber, 1883,  pp.  134,  137. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  136.  4  ibid. 


6  "Southern  Historical  Papers,"  Vol.  XII.,  pp. 
100,  102. 

6  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment," Vol.  II.,  p.  688. 
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meager  accounts  plainly  indicate  that  Davis's 
advisers  fed  his  hope  for  politeness'  sake,  or 
to  furnish  the  only  pastime  with  which  it  was 
possible  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  their  journey  ; 
for  as  they  proceeded  the  expedition  melted 
away  as  if  by  enchantment.  Davis  directed  his 
course  towards  Abbeville,  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Mallory  records  that  though  they  had  met  no 
enemy, 

At  Abbeville  the  fragments  of  disorganized  cavalry 
commands,  which  had  thus  far  performed,  in  some 
respects,  an  escort's  duty,  were  found  to  be  reduced 
to  a  handful  of  men,  anxious  only  to  reach  their 
homes  as  early  as  practicable,  and  whose  services 
could  not  further  be  relied  on.  .  .  .  Almost  every 
cross-road  witnessed  the  separation  of  comrades  in 
arms,  who  had  long  shared  the  perils  and  privations 
of  aterrific  struggle,  now  seeking  their  several  homes 
to  resume  their  duties  as  peaceful  citizens.1 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet,  except  Reagan, 
also  soon  dropped  off  on  various  pretexts.  Ben- 
jamin decided  to  pursue  another  route,  Breck- 
inridge remained  behind  with  the  cavalry  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Savannah  River  and  never 
caught  up.  At  Washington,  Georgia,  a  little 
farther  on,  Mallory  halted  "  to  attend  to  the 
needs  of  his  family."  Davis  waited  a  whole 
day  at  Washington,  and  finding  that  neither 
troops  nor  leaders  appeared,  the  actual  situa- 
tion seems  at  last  to  have  dawned  upon  him. 
"  I  spoke  to  Captain  Campbell  of  Kentucky, 
commanding  my  escort,"  he  writes,  "  explained 
to  him  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  telling  him 
that  his  company  was  not  strong  enough  to 
fight,  and  too  large  to  pass  without  observa- 
tion, asked  him  to  inquire  if  there  were  ten  men 
who  would  volunteer  to  go  with  me  without 
question  wherever  I  should  choose."  2  With 
these,  two  officers,  three  members  of  his  per- 
sonal staff,  and  Postmaster-General  Reagan, 
he  pushed  ahead,  still  nursing  his  project  of 
crossing  the  Mississippi  River. 

Davis's  private  secretary  had  been  sent 
ahead  to  join  Mrs.  Davis  and  her  family 
party  at  Abbeville,  South  Carolina,  and  they 
continued  their  journey,  in  advance,  with  a 
comfortable  wagon  train.  After  passing  Wash- 
ington, in  Georgia,  rumors  of  pursuit  by  Fed- 
eral cavalry  increased,  and  a  more  ominous 
rumor  gained  circulation  that  a  gang  of  dis- 
banded Confederates  was  preparing  to  plunder 
the  train  under  the  idea  that  it  carried  a  portion 
of  the  official  treasure.  Apprehension  of  this 
latter  danger  induced  the  Confederate  Presi- 
dent to  hurry  forward  and  overtake  his  family, 
and  during  three  days  he  traveled  in  their 
company.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  dismal 
journey;   the  roads  were  bad,  heavy  storms 

1  Alfriend,  "  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,'*  p.  650. 

2  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment," Vol.  II.,  p.  695. 


were  prevailing,  R{ 

of  capture   urei  tinually  iw  reusing,  and 

they   wer  petled    to    ^turt  at 

midnight  and  push  cm  through  driving  ran 
make  good  their  corn  ealed  9 

They  halted  abort  I 
noon  of  May  9,  t  .  the  pine 

woods  by  a  small  stream  in  the  neighbor 
of  [rwinville,  Irwin  ( lountj . 
of  southern  Georgi  .     Here  the  situation 
discussed,  and  it  I 
of  reaching  the  tr 

visionary.    The  determination  was  finalrj 
rived  at  to  proceed  to  tl 
and  by  means  of  a  small  sailing 
to  be  in  readiness,  end 
coast  by  sea.    It  i 

should  at  once  leave  his  family  and  push  ahead 
with  a  few  companion-.     I'  tins  that 

he  and  his  special  party  did  not  -tart  ahead 
at  nightfall,  as  had  been  arranged,  because  a 
rumor  reached  him  that  the  expected  maraud- 
ing party  would  probably  attack  the  camp 
that  night,  and  that  he  delayed  rture 

for  the  protection  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, still  intending,  however,  to  start  d 
the  night.  With  this  view,  his  own  and  other 
horses  remained  saddled  and  ready.  But  the 
camp  was  undisturbed,  and  fa*._ 
have  held  its  inmates  in  deep  slumber  until 
dawn  of  May  10.  when  by  a  complete  sur- 
prise a  troop  of  Federal  cavalry  suddenly 
captured  the  whole  party  and  camp.  There 
is  naturally  some  variance  in  the  accounts  of 
the  incident,  but  the  differences  are  in  the 
shades  of  coloring  rather  than  in  the  essential 
facts. 

Two  expeditions  had  been  sent  from  Macon 
by  General  James  H.  Wilson  in  pursuit  of 
ferson  Davis  and  his  party  —  the  one  to  scour 
the  left,  the  other  the  right  bank  of  the 
mulgee  River:  one,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry  Hamden.  commanding  the   1st  Wis- 
consin Cavalry,  starting  on  the  6th.  and  the 
other,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  I).  Pritch- 
ard,  commanding  the  4th  Michigan 
starting  on  the  7th  of  May.    Foil*         _ 
ferent  routes,  these  two  officers  me:  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Abbeville.  Georgia,  in  the 
May  9.  where  they  compared  notes  and  de< 
to  continue  the  pursuit  by  different  r. 
the  chase  grew  hot,  smaller  detachmei 
each  party  spurred  on.  learned  the  1 
the  slumbering  camp,  and  posted  themseh 
readiness  to  attack  it  at  daylight,  but  remained 
unconscious  of  each  other's  proximity. 

The  fugitives'  camp  was  in  the  dense  pine 
woods  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Irwinville. 
Pritchard  had  reached  this  village  after  mid- 
night, obtained  information  about  :' 
and  procured  a  negro  boy  to  guide  him  : 
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Approaching  to  within  half  a  mile,  he  halted, 
both  to  wait  for  daylight  and  to  send  his  lieu- 
tenant, Purinton,  with  twenty-five  dismounted 
men  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  camp,  but  caution- 
ing him  that  a  part  of  Harnden's  command 
would  in  all  probability  approach  from  that 
direction,  and  that  he  must  avoid  a  conflict 
with  them.    (See  also  pages  586  and  595.) 

At  daybreak  [writes  Captain  Lawton  of  Pritchard's 
force]  the  order  was  passed  in  a  whisper  to  make 
ready  to  enter  the  camp.  The  men  were  alive  to 
the  work.  Mounting  their  horses,  the  column 
moved  at  a  walk  until  the  tents  came  in  sight,  and 
then,  at  the  word,  dashed  in.  The  camp  was  found 
pitched  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  On  the  left  hand, 
as  we  entered,  were  wagons,  horses,  tents,  and 
men  ;  on  the  right  were  two  wall-tents,  fronting 
from  the  road.  All  was  quiet  in  the  camp.  We  en- 
countered no  guards  ;  if  there  were  any  out,  they 
must  have  been  asleep.1 

Just  at  this  instant,  however,  firing  was  heard 
back  of  the  camp,  where  Purinton  had  been 
sent.  This  created  instant  confusion,  and 
Pritchard  with  most  of  his  force  rushed  for- 
ward through  the  camp  to  resist  a  supposed 
Confederate  attack.  It  turned  out  that,  de- 
spite the  precautions  taken,  the  detachment  of 
Pritchard's  men  under  Purinton  (the  4th  Michi- 
gan) had  met  a  detachment  of  Harnden's  men 
(the  1  st  Wisconsin),  and  in  the  darkness  they 
had  mistaken  and  fired  on  each  other,  causing 
two  deaths  and  wounding  a  number. 

The  rush  of  the  cavalry  and  the  firing  of 
course  aroused  the  sleepers,  and  as  they 
emerged  from  their  tents  there  was  a  moment  of 
confusion  during  which  only  one  or  two  Fed- 
eral soldiers  remained  in  the  camp.  One  of 
these  had  secured  Davis's  horse,2  which  had 
stood  saddled  since  the  previous  evening,  and 
which  a  colored  servant  had  just  brought  to 

1  G.  W.  Lawton  in  "The  Atlantic,"  September, 
1865,  p.  344. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment," pp.  701,  702. 

It  is  but  just  to  give  the  following  narrative  of  Cap- 
tain G.  W.  Lawton  of  the  4th  Michigan  Cavalry.  It 
was  printed  in  "The  Atlantic  Monthly"  for  Septem- 
ber, 1865,  and  the  reader  may  profitably  compare  it 
with  Jefferson  Davis's  own  narrative  which  is  quoted 
in  the  text. 

"  Andrew  Bee,  a  private  of  Company  L,  went  to  the 
entrance  of  Davis's  tent,  and  was  met  by  Mrs.  Davis, 
'  bareheaded  and  barefoot,'  as  he  describes  her,  who, 
putting  her  hand  on  his  arm,  said  : 

"'Please  don't  go  in  there  till  my  daughter  gets 
herself  dressed.' 

"  Andrew  thereupon  drew  back,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes a  young  lady  (Miss  Howell)  and  another  person, 
bent  over  as  with  age,  wearing  a  lady's  '  waterproof,' 
gathered  at  the  waist,  with  a  shawl  drawn  over  the 
head,  and  carrying  a  tin  pail,  appear,  and  ask  to  go  to 
'  the  run  '  for  water.    Mrs.  Davis  also  appears,  and  says : 

"  '  For  God's  sake,  let  my  old  mother  go  to  get  some 
water  !  ' 

"  Xo  objections  being  made,  they  passed  out.    13ut 


his  tent.  Of  what  ensued,  we  give  Mr.  Davis's 
own  account : 

1  stepped  out  of  my  wife's  tent  and  saw  some 
horsemen,  whom  I  immediately  recognized  as  cav- 
alry, deploying  around  the  encampment.  I  turned 
back  and  told  my  wife  these  were  not  the  expected 
marauders,  but  regular  troopers.  She  implored  me 
to  leave  her  at  once.  I  hesitated,  from  unwilling- 
ness to  do  so,  and  lost  a  few  precious  moments  be- 
fore yielding  to  her  importunity.  My  horse  and 
arms  were  near  the  road  on  which  1  expected  to 
leave,  and  down  which  the  cavalry  approached  ;  it 
was,  therefore,  impracticable  to  reach  them.  1  was 
compelled  to  start  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  it 
was  quite  dark  in  the  tent,  I  picked  up  what  was 
supposed  to  be  my  "raglan,"  a  waterproof  light 
overcoat,  without  sleeves  ;  it  was  subsequently  found" 
to  be  my  wife's,  so  very  like  my  own  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  it ;  as  I  started,  my  wife  thoughtfully  threw 
over  my  head  and  shoulders  a  shawl.  I  had  gone 
perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  when  a  trooper  gal- 
loped up  and  ordered  me  to  halt  and  surrender,  to 
which  1  gave  a  defiant  answer,  and  dropping  the 
shawl  and  raglan  from  my  shoulders  advanced 
towards  him  ;  he  leveled  his  carbine  at  me,  but  I 
expected,  if  he  fired,  he  would  miss  me,  and  my 
intention  was  in  that  event  to  put  my  hand  under 
his  foot,  tumble  him  off  on  the  other  side,  spring 
into  his  saddle  and  attempt  to  escape.  My  wife,  who 
had  been  watching,  when  she  saw  the  soldier  aim 
his  carbine  at  me,  ran  forward  and  threw  her  arms 
around  me.  Success  depended  on  instantaneous  ac- 
tion, and  recognizing  that  the  opportunity  had  been 
lost  I  turned  back,  and,  the  morning  being  damp 
and  chilly,  passed  to  a  fire  beyond  the  tent.3 

Colonel  Pritchard  relates  in  his  official  re- 
port : 

Upon  returning  to  camp  I  was  accosted  by  Davis 
from  among  the  prisoners,  who  asked  if  1  was  the 
officer  in  command,  and  upon  my  answering  him 
that  I  was,  and  asking  him  whom  I  was  to  call  him, 
he  replied  that  I  might  call  him  what  or  whoever  I 

sharp  eyes  were  upon  the  singular-looking  '  old 
mother.'  Suddenly,  Corporal  Munger  of  Company  C, 
and  others,  at  the  same  instant,  discovered  that  the 
'  old  mother  '  was  wearing  very  heavy  boots  for  an 
aged  female,  and  the  corporal  exclaimed  : 

" '  That  is  not  a  woman !  Don't  you  see  the  boots  ?  ' 
and  spurring  his  horse  forward  and  cocking  his  car- 
bine, compelled  the  withdrawal  of  the  shawl,  and  dis- 
closed Jeff.  Davis. 

"  As  if  stung  by  this  discovery  of  his  unmanliness, 
Jeff,  struck  an  attitude,  and  cried  out : 

"  '  Is  there  a  man  among  you  ?  If  there  is,  let  me 
see  him  !  ' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  the  corporal,  '  I  am  one ;  and  if  you 
stir,  I  will  blow  your  brains  out !  ' 

" '  I  know  my  fate,'  said  Davis,  '  and  might  as  well 
die  here.' 

"  But  his  wife  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
kept  herself  between  him  and  the  threatening  corporal. 

"No  harm,  however,  was  done  him,  and  he  was 
generally  kindly  spoken  to  :  he  was  only  stripped  of 
his  female  attire. 

"  As  a  man,  he  was  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of 
gray,  a  light  felt  hat,  and  high  cavalry  boots,  with  a 
gray  beard  of  about  six  weeks'  growth  covering  his 
face. 
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pleased.  When  I  replied  to  him  that  I  would  call  him 
Davis,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  said  that 
was  his  name,  he  suddenly  drew  himself  up  in 
true  royal  dignity  and  exclaimed,  "  I  suppose  that 
you  consider  it  bravery  to  charge  a  train  of  defense- 
less women  and  children,  but  it  is  theft,  it  is  van- 
dalism !"l 

That  the  correctness  of  the  report  may  not 
be  questioned,  we  add  the  corroborating  state- 
ment of  Postmaster-General  Reagan,  the  sole 
member  of  the  rebel  Cabinet  remaining  with 
the  party : 

Colonel  Pritchard  did  not  come  up  for  some  time 
after  Mr.  Davis  was  made  a  prisoner.  When  he  rode 
up  there  was  a  crowd,  chiefly  of  Federal  soldiers, 
around  Mr.  Davis.  He  was  standing,  and  dressed  in 
the  suit  he  habitually  wore.  He  turned  towards 
Colonel  Pritchard  and  asked,  "Who  commands 
these  troops?"  Colonel  Pritchard  replied,  without 
hesitation,  that  he  did.  Mr.  Davis  said  to  him, 
"  You  command  a  set  of  thieves  and  robbers.  They 
rob  women  and  children."  Colonel  Pritchard  then 
said,  u  Mr.  Davis,  you  should  remember  that  you 
are  a  prisoner."  And  Mr.  Davis  replied:  "J  am 
fully  conscious  of  that.  It  would  be  bad  enough  to 
be  the  prisoner  of  soldiers  and  gentlemen.  I  am  still 
lawful  game,  and  would  rather  be  dead  than  be  your 
prisoner."2 

Colonel  Pritchard's  official  report  gives  the 
following  list  of  the  persons  who  fell  into  his 
hands : 

I  ascertained  that  we  had  captured  Jefferson  Davis 
and  family  (a  wife  and  four  children)  ;  John  H.  Rea- 
gan, his  Postmaster-General ;  Colonels  Harrison  and 
Lubbock,  A.  D.  C.  to  Davis;  Burton  N.  Harrison, 
his  private  secretary  ;  Major  Maurin  and  Captain 
Moody,  Lieutenant  Hathaway;  Jeff.  D.  Howell,  mid- 
shipman in  the  rebel  navy,  and  twelve  private 
soldiers;  Miss  Maggie  Howell,  sister  of  Mrs.  Davis  ; 
two  waiting  maids,  one  white  and  one  black,  and 
several  other  servants.  We  also  captured  five  wagons, 
three  ambulances,  about  fifteen  horses,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  mules.  The  train  was  mostly 
loaded  with  commissary  stores  and  private  baggage 
of  the  party. 

The  details  of  the  return  march  are  un- 
necessary ;  there  is  no  allegation  that  the  pris- 
oners were  ill  treated.  They  arrived  at  Macon 
on  May  13,  both  captors  and  prisoners  hav- 
ing on  the  way  first  learned  of  the  offer  of  a 
reward  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
Davis's  apprehension  on  the  charge  of  having 
been  an  accomplice  in  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln.  In  due  time  Davis  was  im- 
prisoned in  Fort  Monroe.  These  pages  do  not 
afford  room  to  narrate  his  captivity  of  about 

"  He  said  he  thought  our  Government  was  too  mag- 
nanimous to  hunt  women  and  children  that  way. 

"  When  Colonel  Pritchard  told  him  that  he  would  do 
the  best  he  could  for  his  comfort,  he  answered: 

"  '  I  ask  no  favors  of  you. ' 

"  To  which  surly  reply  the  colonel  courteously  re- 
sponded by  assuring  him  of  kind  treatment. 


two  years,  his  arraignment  at  Richmond  before 
the  United  Suites  Circuit  Court  for  the  Di 
of  Virginia  for  the  crime  of  treason,  and  his  lib- 
eration on  bail,  Horace  Greeley  having  volun- 
teered to  become  his  principal  bondsman. 
On  the  3d  of  December,  1868,  a  motion 
made  to  quash  the  indictment  on  the  ground 
that  the  penalties  and  disabilities  denounced 
against  and  inflicted  on  him  for  his  all 
offense,  by  the  third  section  of  the  fourteenth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State-. 
were  a  bar  to  any  proceedings  upon  such  in- 
dictment. The  court,  consisting  of  Chief-Jus- 
tice Chase  and  Judge  Underwood,  considered 
the  motion,  and  two  days  later  announced  that 
they  disagreed  in  opinion,  and  certified  the 
question  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Though  not  announced,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Chief-Justice  held  the  affirma- 
tive and  Judge  Underwood  the  negative  on 
the  question.  Three  weeks  from  that  day 
President  Johnson  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Davis 
and  those  who  had  been  his  followers  a  liberal 
and  fraternal  Christmas  gift.  On  the  25th  of 
December,  1868,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
supplementing  the  various  prior  proclamations 
of  amnesty,  which  declared  "  unconditionally 
and  without  reservation,  to  all  and  to  even- 
person  who  directly  or  indirectly  participated 
in  the  late  insurrection  or  rebellion,  a  full  par- 
don and  amnesty  for  the  offense  of  treason 
against  the  United  States,  or  of  adhering  to 
their  enemies  during  the  late  civil  war,  with 
restoration  of  all  rights,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  which 
have  been  made  in  pursuance  thereof."  The 
Government  of  course  took  no  further  action 
in  the  suit;  and  at  a  subsequent  term  of  the 
Circuit  Court  the  indictment  was  dismissed  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Davis's  counsel.  The  ex- Pres- 
ident of  the  Confederate  States  was  thus  re- 
lieved from  all  penalties  for  his  rebellion  except 
the  disability  to  hold  office  imposed  by  the 
third  section  of  the  XI  Vth  Amendment,  which 
Congress  has  hitherto  refused  to  remove. 

THE    END    OF    REBELLION. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  war,  after  every 
considerable  success  of  the  national  arms,  the 
newspapers  were  in  the  habit  of  announcing 
that  "  the  back  of  the  rebellion  was  broken." 
But  at  last  the  time  came  when  the  phrase  was 
true ;  after  Appomattox,  the  rebellion  fell  to 
pieces  all  at  once.    Lee  surrendered  less  than 

"Arrangements  were  forthwith  made  to  return  to 
Macon.    .    .    . 

"The  members  of  Davis's  start"  submitted  with  a 
better  grace  than  he  to  the  capture  and  march,  and 
were  generally  quite  communicative." 

1  Pritchard  to  Stanton,  May  25,  1865. 

2  J.  H.  Reagan  in  "Annals  of  the  War,"  p.  155. 
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one-sixth  of  the  Confederates  in  arms  on  the 

9th  of  April;  the  armies  that  still  remained  to 
them,  though  inconsiderable  when  compared 
with  the  mighty  host  under  the  national  colors, 

vet  infinitely  larger  than  any  Washington 
commanded,  and  were  capable  of  strenu- 
e  and  oi  incalculable  mischief. 
g  minds  on  both  sides  thought  the  war 
might  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  We  have  seen 
that  J  eflferson  1  )a  vis.  after  Richmond  fell,  issued 
his  swelling  manifesto,  saying  the  Confederates 
had  "now  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  the 
struggle,"  and  that  he  would  "  never  consent  to 
abandon  to  the  enemy  one  foot  of  the  soil  of 
any  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy."  General 
Sherman,  so  late  as  the  25th  of  April,  said,  "  I 
now  apprehend  that  the  rebel  armies  will  dis- 
perse ;  and  instead  of  dealing  with  six  or  seven 
States,  we  will  have  to  deal  with  numberless 
bands  of  desperadoes."  Neither  side  compre- 
hended fully  the  intense  weariness  of  war  that 
had  taken  possession  of  the  South  ;  and  peace 
came  more  swiftly  and  completely  than  any 
one  had  ever  dared  to  hope. 

The  march  of  Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  the 
sea  and  his  northward  progress  through  the 
Carolinas  had  predisposed  the  great  interior 
region  to  make  an  end  of  strife,  a  tendency 
which  was  greatly  promoted  by  Wilson's  ener- 
getic and  masterly  raid.  The  rough  usage 
received  by  Taylor  and  by  Forrest  at  his 
hands,  and  the  blow  their  dignity  suffered  in 
the  capture  of  their  fugitive  President,  made 
their  surrender  more  practicable.  An  officer 
of  Taylor's  staff  came  to  Canby's  headquarters 
on  the  19th  of  April  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  surrender  of  all  the  Confederate  forces 
east  of  the  Mississippi  not  already  paroled  by 
Sherman  and  by  Wilson  —  embracing  some 
42.000  men.  On  the  4th  of  May  the  terms 
were  agreed  upon  and  signed  at  the  village  of 
Citronelle  in  Alabama.  General  Taylor  gives 
a  picturesque  incident  of  Ins  meeting  with 
General  Canby.  The  Union  officers  invited 
the  Confederates  to  a  luncheon,  and  while  the 
latter  were  enjoying  a  menu  to  which  they 
had  long  been  unaccustomed,  the  military  band 
in  attendance  began  playing  "  Hail,  Colum- 
bia." Canby  —  with  a  courtesy,  Taylor  says, 
equal  to   anything   recorded   by   Froissart  — 

ed  himself,  and  walked  to  the  door;  the 
music  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  air 
of  ••  Dixie  "  was  heard.  The  Confederates, 
not  to  be  left  in  arrears  of  good-breeding,  then 
demanded  the  national  air,  and  the  flag  of  the 
reunited  country  was  toasted  by  both  sides. 
The  terms  agreed  upon  were  those  accorded 
by  Grant  to  Lee  with  slight  changes  of  detail, 
the  United  States  Government  furnishing 
transportation  and  subsistence  on  the  way 
home  to  the  men  lately  engaged  in  the  effort 


to  destroy  it.  The  Confederates  willingly  tes- 
tify to  the  cordial  generosity  with  which  they 
were  treated.  "  Public  property,"  says  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  "  was  turned  over  and  receipted 
for,  and  this  as  orderly  and  quickly  as  in  time 
of  peace  between  officers  of  the  same  service." 
At  the  same  time  and  place  the  Confederate 
Commodore  Farrand  surrendered  to  Admiral 
Thatcher  all  the  naval  forces  of  the  Confed- 
eracy in  the  neighborhood  of  Mobile  —  a 
dozen  vessels  and  some  hundreds  of  officers. 

General  Kirby  Smith  commanded  all  the 
insurgent  forces  west  of  the  Mississippi.  On 
him  the  desperate  hopes  of  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
flying  Cabinet  were  fixed,  after  the  successive 
surrenders  of  Lee  and  Johnston  had  left  them 
no  prospect  in  the  east.  They  imagined  they 
could  move  westward,  gathering  up  stragglers 
as  they  fled,  and,  crossing  the  river,  could  join 
Smith's  forces,  and  "  form  an  army,  which  in 
that  portion  of  the  country,  abounding  in  sup- 
plies and  deficient  in  rivers  and  railroads,  could 
have  continued  the  war.  .  .  ."  "To  this  hope," 
adds  Mr.  Davis,  "  I  persistently  clung."  Smith, 
on  the  21st  of  April,  called  upon  his  soldiers 
to  continue  the  fight. 

You  possess  the  means  of  long  resisting  inva- 
sion. You  have  hopes  of  succor  from  abroad.  .  .  . 
The  great  resources  of  this  department,  its  vast  ex- 
tent, the  numbers,  the  discipline,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  army,  will  secure  to  our  country  terms  that  a 
proud  people  can  with  honor  accept,  and  may,  un- 
der the  providence  of  God,  be  the  means  of  check- 
ing the  triumph  of  our  enemy  and  securing  the  final 
success  of  our  cause. 

The  attitude  of  Smith  seemed  so  threatening 
that  Sheridan  was  sent  from  Washington  to 
bring  him  to  reason.  But  he  did  not  long  hold 
his  position  of  solitary  defiance.  One  more 
useless  skirmish  took  place  near  Brazos,  and 
then  Smith  followed  the  example  of  Taylor, 
and  surrendered  his  entire  force,  some  18,000, 
to  General  Canby  on  the  26th  of  May.  The 
same  generous  terms  were  accorded  him  that 
had  been  given  to  Taylor — the  Government 
fed  his  troops  and  carried  them  to  their  homes. 

Meanwhile,  General  Wilson  had  been  pa- 
roling many  thousands  of  prisoners,  who  wan- 
dered in  straggling  parties  within  the  limits  of 
his  command.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  men  in  all  were  surrendered  by  the 
different  Confederate  commanders,  and  there 
were,  in  addition  to  these,  about  ninety-nine 
thousand  prisoners  in  national  custody  during 
the  year;  one-third  of  these  were  exchanged 
and  two-thirds  released.  This  was  done  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  by  successive  orders  of  the 
War  Department,  beginning  on  the  9th  of  May 
and  continuing  through  the  summer. 

The  first  object  of  the  Government  was  to 
stop  the  waste  of  war.    Recruiting  ceased  im- 
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mediately  after  Lee's  surrender ;  the  purchase 
of  arms  and  supplies  was  curtailed,  and  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  reduce  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible the  vast  military  establishment.  It  had 
grown  during  the  last  few  months  to  porten- 
tous dimensions.  The  impression  that  a  great 
and  final  victory  was  near  at  hand,  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  national  hope,  the  prospect  of  a 
brief  and  prosperous  campaign,  had  brought 
the  army  up  to  the  magnificent  complement 
of  a  million  men.1  The  reduction  of  this  vast 
armament,  the  retrenchment  of  the  enormous 
expenses  incident  to  it,  were  immediately  un- 
dertaken with  a  method  and  despatch  which 
were  the  result  of  four  years'  thorough  and 
practical  training,  and  which  would  have  been 
impossible  under  any  other  circumstances. 
Every  chief  of  bureau  was  ordered  on  the  28th 
of  April  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  reduction 
of  expenses  in  his  department  to  a  peace  foot- 
ing, and  this  before  Taylor  or  Smith  had  sur- 
rendered and  while  Jefferson  Davis  was  still 
at  large.  The  transportation  department  gave 
up  the  railroads  of  the  South  to  their  owners, 
mainly  in  better  condition  than  that  in  which 
they  had  been  received.  They  began  without 
delay  to  sell  the  immense  accumulation  of 
draught  animals;  eight  million  dollars  were 
realized  from  that  source  within  the  year.  The 
other  departments  also  disposed  of  their  surplus 
stores.  The  stupendous  difference  which  the 
close  of  the  war  at  once  caused  in  the  finances 
of  the  country  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  appropriations  for  the  army  in  the  fiscal 
year  succeeding  the  war  were  $33,814,461 
as  against  $516,240,131  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  army  of  a  million  men  was  brought  down, 
with  incredible  ease  and  celerity,  to  one  of 
twenty-five  thousand. 

Before  the  great  army  melted  away  into  the 
greater  body  of  the  Republic  the  soldiers  en- 
joyed one  final  triumph,  a  march  through  the 
capital,  undisturbed  by  death  or  danger,  under 
the  eyes  of  their  highest  commanders,  military 
and  civilian,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  whose  nationality  they  had  saved.  The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  army  of  Sher- 
man —  such  corps  of  them  as  were  stationed 
within  reach,  waiting  their  discharge  —  were 
ordered  to  pass  in  review  before  General  Grant 
and  President  Johnson,  in  front  of  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion,  on  the  23d  and  24th  of  May. 
Those  who  witnessed  this  solemn  yet  joyous 
pageant  will  never  forget  it,  and  will  pray  that 
their  children  may  never  witness  anything  like 
it.  For  two  whole  days  this  formidable  host, 
eight  times  the  number  of  the  entire  peace  es- 

1  May  1,  1865,  the  aggregate  was  1,000,516.  [John- 
son, Message,  Dec.  4,  1865.  Appendix,  "Globe," 
p.  4.] 

2  His  corps  was  reviewed  on  the  7th  of  June. 
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tablishment,  marched  the  long  stretch  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Starting  from  the  shadow  of 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  and  filling  that  wide 
thorough f.i re  to  Georgetown  with  their  serried 
mass,  moving  with  the  easy,  yet  rapi' 
veterans  in  cadence  step.  On  a  platform  in  front 
of  the  White  House  stood  the  President  and 
all  the  first  officers  of  the  state,  the  judg< 
the  highest  court,  the  most  eminent 
and  admirals  of  the  army  and  the  n 
weather,  on  both  days,  was  the  finest  a  Wash- 
ington May  could  afford;  the  trees  of  Lafay- 
ette Square  were  leafing  out  in  their  stl 
and  delicate  verdure. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  for  four 
years  had  been  the  living  bulwark  of  the  1 
tal,  was  rightly  given  the  precedence.  Meade 
himself  rode  at  the  head  of  his  column,  then 
came  the  cavalry  headed  by  Merritt — for 
Sheridan  had  already  started  for  his  new  com- 
mand in  the  Southwest.  Custer,  commanding 
the  Third  Division,  had  an  opportune 
displaying  his  splendid  horsemanship,  as  his 
charger,  excited  beyond  control  by  the  pomp 
and  martial  music,  bolted  near  the  Treasury, 
and  dashed  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  pa.^t 
the  reviewing  stand,  but  was  soon  mastered 
by  the  young  general,  who  was  greeted  with 
stormy  applause  as  he  rode  gravely  by  the 
second  time,  covered  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
the  gifts  of  friends  on  the  pavement.  The 
same  graceful  guerdon  was  given  all  the  lead- 
ing commanders;  even  subalterns  and  hun- 
dreds of  private  soldiers  marched  decked  with 
these  fragrant  offerings.  The  three  infantry 
corps,  the  Ninth,  under  Parke,  the  Fifth,  under 
Griffin, —  though  Warren  was  on  the  stand, 
hailed  with  tumultuous  cheers  by  his  soldiers. — 
and  the  Second,  under  Humphreys,  moved 
swiftly  forward.  Wright,  with  the  Sixth, 
too  far  away  to  join  in  the  day's  parade.2  The 
memory  of  hundreds  of  hard-fought  battles,  of 
saddening  defeats  and  glorious  victories,  of 
the  dead  and  maimed  comrades  who  had 
fallen  forever  out  of  the  thinned  ranks. 
present  to  every  one  who  saw  the  veteran  di- 
visions marching  by  under  the  charge  ot  gen- 
erals who  had  served  with  them  in  every 
vicissitude  of  battle  and  siege  —  trained  officers 
like  Crook  and  Ayres,  and  young  and  bril- 
liant soldiers  who  had  risen  like  rockets  from 
among  the  volunteers,  such  as  Barlow  and 
Miles.  E verv  brigade  had  its  days  oi  immortal 
prowess  to  boast,  every  tattered  guidon  had 
its  history. 

On  the  24th  Sherman's  army  marched  in 
review.  The  general  rode  in  person  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and  was  received  by  the 
dense  multitude  that  thronged  the  avenue  with 
a  tumult  of  rapturous  plaudits,  which  might 
have  assured  him  of  the  peculiar  place  he  was 
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to  hold  thereafter  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
ens.  His  horse  and  he  were  Loaded  with 
Bowers  ;  and  his  principal  commanders  were 
not  neglected.  Howard  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and 
therefore  Logan  commanded  the  right  wing  of 
\rmv  of  the  Tennessee,  the  place  he  had 
ed  for.  and,  his  friends  insist,  deserved, 
when  McPherson  fell:  Hazen  had  succeeded 
to  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  and  Frank  Blair,  a 
chivalrous  and  martial  figure,  rode  at  the  head 
of  the  Seventeenth.  Slocum  led  the  left  wing, 
—  the  Army  of  Georgia, —  consisting  of  the 
Qtieth  Corps  under  Mower,  and  the  Four- 
h  under  J.  C.  Davis.  The  armies  of  Meade 
and  Sherman  were  not  exclusively  from  the 
1  ist  and  West  respectively;  for  Sherman  had 
the  contingent  which  Hooker  and  Howard 
had  brought  to  Chattanooga  from  the  East; 
and  there  were  regiments  from  as  far  west  as 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  But  Sherman's  troops  were  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  Western  men,  and  they 
were  scanned  with  keen  and  hospitable  inter- 
est by  the  vast  crowd  of  spectators,  who  were 
mainly  from  the  East.  There  was  little  to 
choose  between  the  two  armies  :  a  trifle  more 
of  neatness  and  discipline,  perhaps,  among  the 
veterans  of  Meade;  a  slight  preponderance 
in  physique  and  in  swinging  vigor  of  march 
among  the  Westerners;  but  the  trivial  differ- 
ences were  lost  in  the  immense  and  evident 
likeness,  as  of  brothers  in  one  family.  There 
was  a  touch  of  the  grotesque  in  the  march  of 
Sherman's  legions  which  was  absent  from  the 
well-ordered  corps  of  Meade.  A  small  squad 
of  bummers  followed  each  brigade,  in  their 
characteristic  garb  and  accessories;  small  don- 
keys loaded  with  queer  spoils;  goats  and 
game-cocks,  regimental  pets,  sitting  gravely 
on  the  backs  of  mules ;  and  pickaninnies,  the 
adopted  children  of  companies,  showed  their 
black  faces  between  the  ranks,  their  eyes  and 
teeth  gleaming  with  delight. 

Asa  mere  spectacle,  this  march  of  the  might- 
iest host  the  continent  had  ever  seen  gathered 
together  was  grand  and  imposing,  but  it  was 
not  as  a  spectacle  alone  that  it  affected  the 
>lder  most  deeply.  It  was  not  a  mere  holi- 
day parade  ;  it  was  an  army  of  citizens  on  their 
way  home  after  a  long  and  terrible  war.  Their 
clothes  were  worn  with  toilsome  marches  and 
ed  with  bullets ;  their  banners  had  been 
torn  with  shot  and  shell  and  lashed  in  the 
winds  of  a  thousand  battles;  the  very  drums 
and  fifes  that  player)  the  ruffles  as  each  battalion 
passed  the  President  had  called  out  the  troops 
to  numberless  night  alarms,  had  sounded  the 
onset  at  Vicksburg  and  Antietam,  had  inspired 
the  wasted  valor  of  Kenesaw  and  Fredericks- 
burg, had  throbbed  with  the  electric  pulse  of 


victory  at  Chattanooga  and  Five  Forks.  The 
whole  country  claimed  these  heroes  as  a  part 
of  themselves,  an  infinite  gratification  forever  to 
the  national  self-love ;  and  the  thoughtful  diplo- 
matists who  looked  on  the  scene  from  the  re- 
viewing stand  could  not  help  seeing  that  there 
was  a  conservative  force  in  an  intelligent  democ- 
racy which  the  world  had  never  before  known. 

With  all  the  shouting  and  the  laughter  and 
the  joy  of  this  unprecedented  ceremony  there 
was  one  sad  and  dominant  thought  which 
could  not  be  driven  from  the  minds  of  those 
who  saw  it— that  of  the  men  who  were  ab- 
sent, and  who  had,  nevertheless,  richly  earned 
the  right  to  be  there.  The  soldiers,  in  their 
shrunken  companies,  wrere  conscious  of  the 
ever-present  memories  of  the  brave  comrades 
who  had  fallen  by  the  way ;  and  in  the  whole 
army  there  was  the  passionate  and  unavail- 
ing regret  that  their  wise,  gentle,  and  power- 
ful friend,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  gone  forever 
from  the  house  by  the  avenue,  where  their  loyal 
votes,  supporting  their  loyal  bayonets,  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  place  him. 

The  world  has  had  many  lessons  to  learn 
from  this  great  war  :  the  naval  fight  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads  opened  a  new  era  in  maritime  war- 
fare ;  the  marches  of  Sherman  disturbed  all 
previous  axioms  of  logistics ;  the  system  of  in- 
stantaneous intrenchments,  adopted  by  the 
soldiers  of  both  sides  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
war,  changed  the  whole  character  of  modern 
field  tactics.  But  the  greatest  of  all  the  lessons 
afforded  to  humanity  by  the  Titanic  struggle 
in  which  the  American  Republic  saved  its  life 
is  the  manner  in  which  its  armies  were  levied, 
and,  when  the  occasion  for  their  employment 
was  over,  were  dismissed.  Though  there  were 
periods  when  recruiting  was  slow  and  expen- 
sive, yet  there  were  others,  when  some  crying 
necessity  for  troops  was  apparent,  that  showed 
almost  incredible  speed  and  efficiency  in  the 
supply  of  men.  Mr.  Stanton,  in  his  report  for 
1865,  says : 

After  the  disaster  on  the  Peninsula,  in  1862,  over 
80,000  troops  were  enlisted,  organized,  armed, 
equipped,  and  sent  to  the  field  in  less  than  a  month. 
Sixty  thousand  troops  have  repeatedly  gone  to  thefield 
within  four  weeks;  and  90, 000  infantry  were  once  sent 
to  the  armies  from  the  five  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  within  twenty  days. 

This  certainly  shows  a  wealth  of  resources 
nothing  less  than  imperial,  and  a  power  of  com- 
manding the  physical  and  moral  forces  of  the 
nation  which  has  rarely  been  paralleled.  Even 
more  important,  by  way  of  instruction  and 
example,  was  the  lesson  given  the  nations  by 
the  quick  and  noiseless  dispersion  of  the  enor- 
mous host  when  the  war  was  done.  The  best 
friends  of  the  Republic  in  Europe  feared  for 
it  in  this  crisis,  and  those  who  disbelieved  in 
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the  conservative  power  of  democracy  were 
loud  in  their  prophecies  of  the  trouble  which 
would  arise  on  the  attempt  to  disband  the 
army.  A  million  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
flushed  with  intoxicating  victory,  led  by  offi- 
cers schooled  in  battle,  loved  and  trusted — 
were  they  not  ready  for  any  adventure  ?  Was 
it  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  would  con- 
sent to  disband  and  go  to  work  again  at  the 
bidding  of  a  few  men  in  black  coats  at  Wash- 
ington ?  Especially  after  Lincoln  was  dead, 
could  the  tailor  from  Tennessee  direct  these 
myriads  of  warriors  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  melt  away  into  the  everyday  life  of  citi- 
zens ?  In  America  there  was  no  anxiety  on 
this  score  among  the  friends  of  the  Union. 
Without  giving  the  subject  a  thought  they 
knew  there  was  no  danger.  The  war  had  been 
made  to  execute  the  laws  and  to  save  the  na- 
tional existence,  and  when  those  objects  were 
attained  there  was  no  thought  among  the  sol- 
diers, from  the  general  to  the  humblest  file- 
closer,  but  to  wait  for  the  expected  orders  from 
the  civil  authorities  for  their  disbandment. 

The  orders  came  as  a  mere  matter  of  course, 
and  were  executed  with  a  thoroughness  and 
rapidity  which  then  seemed  also  a  matter  of 
course,  but  which  will  appear  more  and  more 
wonderful  to  succeeding  generations.  The 
muster-out  began  on  the  29th  of  April,  before 
Lincoln  was  borne  to  his  grave,  before  Davis 
was  caught,  before  the  rebels  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  had  ceased  uttering  their  boasts  of 
eternal  defiance.  First  the  new  recruits,  next 
the  veterans  whose  terms  were  nearly  expired, 
next  those  expensive  corps  the  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and  so  on  in  regular  order.  Sher- 
man's laurel-crowned  army  was  the  first  to 
complete  its  muster-out,  and  the  heroic  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  not  far  behind  it.  These 
veterans  of  hundreds  of  battlefields  were  soon 
found  mingled  in  all  the  pursuits  of  civic  ac- 
tivity. By  the  7th  of  August  641,000  troops 
had  become  citizens ;  by  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber over  800,000  had  been  mustered  out  — 
without  a  fancy  in  any  mind  that  there  was 
anything  else  to  do. 

The  Navy  Department  had  not  waited  for 
the  return  of  peace  to  begin  the  reduction  of 
expenses.  As  soon  as  Fort  Fisher  fell  the  re- 
trenchment began,  and  before  Grant  started 
on  his  last  campaign  considerable  progress  had 
been  made  in  that  direction.  The  1st  of  May 
the  squadrons  were  reduced  one-half,  and  in 
July  but  thirty  steamers  comprised  the  entire 
blockading  squadron  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf.  The  Potomac  and  Mississippi  flotillas 
were  wholly  discontinued  in  another  month. 
When  Mr.  Welles  made  his  annual  report  in 
December  he  could  say :  "  There  were  in  the 
several  blockading  squadrons  in  January  last, 


exclusive  of  other  duty,  471  v<  and  2;;^ 

guns.    There  arc  now  but  29  vessels  remaining 
on  the  coast,  carrying  210  guns,  exclusn 

howitzers."    Superfluous  vessels  were  sold  by 
hundreds  and  the  money  covered  into  I 
ury  ;  thousands  of  the  officers  and  sailor.-,  who 
had  patriotically  left  the  merchant  servi' 
fight  under  the  national  flag  went  back  to  the 
pursuits  of  peace. 

For  the  purposes  of  pacification  and  the 
reestablishment  of  the  national  authority  the 
country  was  divided  into  five  grand  divisions  — 
that  of  the  Atlantic,  commanded  by  Meade; 
the  Mississippi,  by  Sherman ;  the  Gulf,  by 
Sheridan;  the  Tennessee,  by  Thomas;  and  the 
Pacific,  by  Halleck.  These  again  were  subdi- 
vided into  nineteen  departments,  and  we  print 
here  the  names  of  the  generals  commanding 
them  for  the  last  time,  as  a  roll  of  the  men  who 
survived  the  war,  most  favored  by  fortune  and 
their  own  merits :  Hooker,  Hancock,  Augur, 
Ord,  Stoneman,  Palmer  (J.  M.),  Pope,  Terry, 
Schofield,  Sickles,  Steedman,  Foster  (J.  G.), 
Wood  (T.  J.),  Wood  (C.  R.),  Ganby,  Wright, 
Reynolds,  Steele,  McDowell.  The  success  or 
failure  of  these  soldiers  in  administering  the 
trusts  confided  to  them,  their  relations  to  the 
people  among  whom  they  were  stationed,  and 
to  the  President  who  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
chair  of  Lincoln,  form  no  part  of  the  story  we 
have  attempted  to  tell. 

On  the  1 3th  of  June  the  President  proclaimed 
the  insurrection  at  an  end  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  it  was  not  until  the  second  day  of  April, 
1866,  that  he  proclaimed  a  state  of  peace  as 
existing  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  he  excepted  the  State  of  Texas ;  on  the 
20th  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  he  made  his 
final  proclamation,  announcing  the  reestab- 
lishment of  the  national  authority  in  Texas, 
and  thereupon  he  concluded,  "  I  do  further 
proclaim  that  the  said  insurrection  is  at  an  end, 
and  that  peace,  order,  tranquillity,  and  civil  au- 
thority now  exist  in  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  of  America." 


L^XOLNS     FAME. 

The  death  of  Lincoln  awoke  all  over  the 
world  a  quick  and  deep  emotion  of  grief  and 
admiration.  If  he  had  died  in  the  days  of  doubt 
and  gloom  which  preceded  his  reelection,  he 
would  have  been  sincerely  mourned  and  praised 
by  the  friends  of  the  L'nion,  but  its  enemies 
would  have  curtly  dismissed  him  as  one  of  the 
necessary  and  misguided  victims  of  sectional 
hate.  They  would  have  used  his  death  to  jus- 
tify their  malevolent  forebodings,  to  point  the 
moral  of  new  lectures  on  the  instability  of 
democracies.  But  as  he  had  fallen  in  the 
moment  of  a  stupendous  victory,   the  halo 
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radiant   success  enveloped  his  memory 
dazzled  the  eyes  even  of  his  most  hostile 

critics.  That  portion  of  the  press  of  England 
and  the  Continent  which  had  persistently  vili- 
fied him  now  joined  in  the  universal  chorus 
of  elegiac  praise.1  Cabinets  and  courts  which 
had  been  cold  or  unfriendly  sent  their  mes- 

-  of  condolence.  The  French  govern- 
ment, spurred  on  by  their  Liberal  opponents, 
took  prompt  measures  to  express  their  admi- 

D  for  his  character  and  their  horror  at 
king-off.  In  the  Senate  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  the  imperialists  and  the  repub- 
licans vied  with  each  other  in  utterances  of 
grief  and  oi  praise;  the  Emperor  and  the  Em- 
sent  their  personal  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  In  England  there  was  perhaps  a  tri- 
tle  of  self-consciousness  at  the  bottom  of  the 
official  expressions  of  sympathy.  The  Foreign 
Office  searched  the  records  for  precedents,  find- 
ing nothing  which  suited  the  occasion  since 
the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  The  sterling 
English  character  could  not,  so  gracefully  as 
the  courtiers  of  Napoleon  III.,  bend  to  praise 
one  who  had  been  treated  almost  as  an  enemy 

so  long.  When  Sir  George  Grey  opened 
his  dignified  and  pathetic  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  saying  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  England  sympathized  with  the  North, 
he  was  greeted  with  loud  protestations  and 
denials  on  the  part  of  those  who  favored  the 
Confederacy.  But  his  references  to  Lincoln's 
virtues  were  cordially  received,  and  when  he 
said  that  the  Queen  had  written  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln with  her  own  hand,  "as  a  widow  to  a 
widow,"  the  House  broke  out  in  loud  cheer- 
ing. Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
servatives with  his  usual  dexterity  and  with  a 
touch  of  factitious  feeling. 

There  is  [he  said]  in  the  character  of  the  vic- 
tim, and  even  in  the  accessories  of  his  last  moments, 
something  so  homely  and  innocent,  that  it  takes  the 
question,  as  it  were,  out  of  all  the  pomp  of  history 
and  the  ceremonial  of  diplomacy  ;  it  touches  the 
heart  of  nations  and  appeals  to  the  domestic  senti- 
ment of  mankind. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  matter  was  treated 
with  characteristic  reticence.    The  speech  of 

1  One  of  the  finest  poems  on  the  occasion  of  his  death 
was  that  in  which  the  London  "  Punch  "  made  its  manly 
recantation  of  the  slanders  with  which  it  had  pursued 
him  for  four  years  : 

Beside  this  corpse  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 
Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 
tweeu  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 
Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  for  you? 

.';  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer, 
To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen; 
To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men. 


Lord  Russell  was  full  of  that  rugged  truthful- 
ness, that  unbending  integrity  of  spirit,  which 
appeared  at  the  time  to  disguise  his  real  friend- 
liness to  America,  and  which  was  only  the 
natural  expression  of  a  mind  extraordinarily  up- 
right, and  English  to  the  verge  of  caricature. 
Lord  Derby  followed  him  in  a  speech  of  curi- 
ous elegance,  the  object  of  which  was  rather  to 
launch  a  polished  shaft  against  his  opponents 
than  to  show  honor  to  the  dead  President; 
and  the  address  proposed  by  the  Government 
was  voted.  While  these  reserved  and  careful 
public  proceedings  were  going  on,  the  heart 
of  England  was  expressing  its  sympathy  with 
the  kindred  beyond  sea  by  its  thousand  organs 
of  utterance  in  the  press,  the  resolutions  of 
municipal  bodies,  the  pulpit,  and  the  platform. 
In  Germany  the  same  manifestations  were 
seen  of  official  expressions  of  sympathy  from 
royalty  and  its  ministers,  and  of  heartfelt  affec- 
tion and  grief  from  the  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives. Otto  von  Bismarck,  then  at  the 
beginning  of  his  illustrious  career,  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  courteous  regrets  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  ;  the  eloquent  deputy,  William  Loewe, 
from  his  place  in  the  House,  made  a  brief  and 
touching  speech. 

The  man  [he  said]  who  accomplished  such  great 
deeds  from  the  simple  desire  conscientiously  to  per- 
form his  duty,  the  man  who  never  wished  to  be 
more  nor  less  than  the  most  faithful  servant  of  his 
people,  will  find  his  own  glorious  place  in  the 
pages  of  history.  In  the  deepest  reverence  I  bow 
my  head  before  this  modest  greatness,  and  I  think  it 
is  especially  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  our  own  nation, 
with  its  deep  inner  life  and  admiration  of  self-sac- 
rificing devotion  and  effort  after  the  ideal,  to  pay 
the  tribute  of  veneration  to  such  greatness,  exalted 
as  it  is  by  simplicity  and  modesty. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber signed  an  address  to  the  American  min- 
ister in  Berlin,  full  of  the  cordial  sympathy  and 
admiration  felt,  not  only  for  the  dead  President, 
but  for  the  national  cause,  by  the  people  of 
Germany. 

You  are  aware  [they  said]  that  Germany  has 
looked  with  pride  and  joy  on  the  thousands  of  her 
sons  who  in  this  struggle  have  placed  themselves 
so  resolutely  on  the  side  of  law  and  right.  You  have 
seen  with  what  pleasure  the  victories  of  the  Union 
have  been  hailed,  and  how  confident  the  faith  in 
the  final  triumph  of  the  great  cause  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union  in  all  its  greatness  has  ever  been, 
even  in  the  midst  of  calamity. 

Workingmen's  clubs,  artisans'  unions,  sent 
numberless  addresses,  not  merely  expressive 
of  sympathy,  but  conveying  singularly  just  ap- 
preciations of  the  character  and  career  of  Lin- 
coln. His  death  seemed  to  have  marked  a  step 
in  the  education  of  the  people  everywhere. 
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In  fact  it  was  among  the  common  people  of 
the  entire  civilized  world  that  the  most  genu- 
ine and  spontaneous  manifestations  of  sorrow 
and  appreciation  were  produced,  and  to  this 
fact  we  attribute  the  sudden  and  solid  foun- 
dation of  Lincoln's  fame.  It  requires  years, 
perhaps  centuries,  to  build  the  structure  of  a 
reputation  which  rests  upon  the  opinion  of 
those  distinguished  for  learning  or  intelligence; 
the  progress  of  opinion  from  the  few  to  the 
many  is  slow  and  painful.  But  in  the  case  of 
Lincoln  the  many  imposed  their  opinion  all  at 
once ;  he  was  canonized,  as  he  lay  on  his  bier, 
by  the  irresistible  decree  of  countless  millions. 
The  greater  part  of  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land thought  little  of  him,  but  the  burst  of 
grief  from  the  English  people  silenced  in  an 
instant  every  discordant  voice.  It  would  have 
been  as  imprudent  to  speak  slightingly  of  him 
in  London  as  it  was  in  New  York.  Especially 
among  the  Dissenters  was  honor  and  reverence 
shown  to  his  name.  The  humbler  people  in- 
stinctively felt  that  their  order  had  lost  its 
wisest  champion. 

Not  only  among  those  of  Saxon  blood  was 
this  outburst  of  emotion  seen.  In  France  a 
national  manifestation  took  place  which  the 
government  disliked,  but  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  suppress.  The  students  of  Paris  marched 
in  a  body  to  the  American  Legation  to  ex- 
press their  sympathy.  A  two-cent  subscription 
was  started  to  strike  a  massive  gold  medal ; 
the  money  was  soon  raised,  but  the  committee 
was  forced  to  have  the  work  done  in  Switzer- 
land. A  committee  of  French  Liberals  brought 
the  medal  to  the  American  minister,  to  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.  "  Tell  her,"  said  Eugene 
Pelletan,  "  the  heart  of  France  is  in  that  little 
box."  The  inscription  had  a  double  sense ; 
while  honoring  the  dead  Republican,  it  struck 
at  the  Empire.  "  Lincoln  —  the  Honest  Man ; 
abolished  slavery,  reestablished  the  Union  : 
Saved  the  Republic,  without  veiling  the  statue 
of  Liberty."  Everywhere  on  the  Continent 
the  same  swift  apotheosis  of  the  people's  hero 
was  seen.  An  Austrian  deputy  said  to  the 
writer,  "Among  my  people  his  memory  has 
already  assumed  superhuman  proportions ;  he 
has  become  a  myth,  a  type  of  ideal  democ- 
racy." Almost  before  the  earth  closed  over 
him  he  began  to  be  the  subject  of  fable. 
The  Freemasons  of  Europe  generally  regard 
him  as  one  of  them  —  his  portrait  in  Masonic 
garb  is  often  displayed ;  yet  he  was  not  one 
of  that  brotherhood.  The  Spiritualists  claim 
him  as  their  most  illustrious  adept,  but  he  was 
not  a  Spiritualist ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  sect  in 
the  Western  world,  from  the  Calvinist  to  the 
atheist,  but  affects  to  believe  he  was  of  their 
opinion. 

A  collection  of  the  expressions  of  sympa- 


thy and  condolence  whirl)  I  Washing- 

ton from  foreign  governments,  as/ 
and  public  bodies  of  all  sorts  was  made  by 
the  State  Department,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  order  of  Congress.  It  form 
(juarto  of  a  thousand  pages,  and  embraces  the 
utterances  of  grief  and  regret  from  every  coun- 
try under  the  sun,  in  almost  every  language 
spoken  by  man. 

But  admired  and  venerated  as  he  was  in 
Europe,  he  was  best  understood  and  a] 
ciated  at  home.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in 
his  case,  as  in  that  of  all  heroic  person 
who  occupy  a  great  place  in  history,  a  certain 
element  of  legend  mingles  with  his  righteous 
fame.  He  was  a  man,  in  fact,  especially  liable 
to  legend.  We  have  been  told  by  farmers  in 
central  Illinois  that  the  brown  thrush  did  not 
sing  for  a  year  after  he  died.  He  was  gentle 
and  merciful,  and  therefore  he  seems  in  a  cer- 
tain class  of  annals  to  have  passed  all  his 
in  soothing  misfortune  and  pardoning  crime. 
He  had  more  than  his  share  of  the  shrewd  na- 
tive humor,  and  therefore  the  loose  jest  books 
of  two  centuries  have  been  ransacked  for  anec- 
dotes to  be  attributed  to  him.  He  was  a  great 
and  powerful  lover  of  mankind,  especially  of 
those  not  favored  by  fortune.  One  night  he 
had  a  dream,  which  he  repeated  the  next  morn- 
ing to  the  writer  of  these  lines,  which  quaintly 
illustrates  his  unpretending  and  kindly  democ- 
racy. He  wras  in  some  great  assembly  ;  the 
people  made  a  lane  to  let  him  pass.  "  He  is  a 
common-looking  fellow,"  some  one  said.  Lin- 
coln in  his  dream  turned  to  his  critic  and  re- 
plied, in  his  Quaker  phrase,  "  Friend,  the  Lord 
prefers  common-looking  people :  that  is  why 
he  made  so  many  of  them."  He  that  abases 
himself  shall  be  exalted.  Because  Lincoln  kept 
himself  in  such  constant  sympathy  with  the 
common  people,  whom  he  respected  too  highly 
to  flatter  or  mislead,  he  was  rewarded  by  a  rev- 
erence and  a  love  hardly  ever  given  to  a  human 
being.  Among  the  humble  working  people  of 
the  South  whom  he  had  made  free  this  venera- 
tion and  affection  easily  passed  into  the  super- 
natural. At  a  religious  meeting  among  the 
negroes  of  the  Sea  Islands  a  young  man  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  might  see  Lincoln. 
A  gray-headed  negro  rebuked  the  rash  aspira- 
tion :  "  No  man  see  Linkum.  Linkum  walk 
as  Jesus  walk  —  no  man  see  Linkum.''1  But 
leaving  aside  these  fables,  which  are  a  natural 
enough  expression  of  a  "popular  awe  and  love. 
it  seems  to  us  no  calmer  nor  more  just  estimate 
of  Lincoln's  relation  to  his  time  has  ever  been 
made — nor  perhaps  ever  will  be  —  than  that 
uttered  by  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  Amer- 

1  Mr.  Hay  had  this  story  from  Captain  E.  W. 
Hooper  immediately  after  it  happened.  It  has  been 
told  with  many  variations. 
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ican  of  thinkers.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  a  few 
days  after  the  assassination.  We  cannot  for- 
bear quoting  a  few  words  oi  this  remarkable 
discourse,  which  shows  how  Lincoln  seemed 
to  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries. 

A  plain  man  of  the  people,  an  extraordinary  for- 
tune attended  him.  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  Manifest 
virtues  procure  reputation  ;  occult  ones  fortune." 
.  .  .  His  occupying  the  chair  of  state  was  a  tri- 
umph of  the  good  sense  of  mankind  and  of  the 
public  conscience.  ...  He  grew  according  to 
the  need  ;  his  mind  mastered  the  problem  of  the 
day  ;  and  as  the  problem  grew,  so  did  his  compre- 
hension o\  it.  Rarely  was  a  man  so  fitted  to  the 
event.  ...  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any 
exaggeration  of  his  worth.  If  ever  a  man  was  fairly 
tested,  he  was.  There  was  no  lack  of  resistance, 
nor  of  slander,  nor  of  ridicule.  .  .  .  Then  what  an 
occasion  was  the  whirlwind  of  the  war  !  Here  was 
no  place  for  holiday  magistrate,  nor  fair-weather 
sailor ;  the  new  pilot  was  hurried  to  the  helm  in  a 
tornado.  In  four  years  — four  years  of  battle-days  — 
his  endurance,  his  fertility  of  resources,  his  mag- 
nanimity,  were  sorely  tried  and  never  found  want- 
ing. There  by  his  courage,  his  justice,  his  even 
temper,  his  fertile  counsel,  his  humanity,  he  stood 
a  heroic  figure  in  the  center  of  a  heroic  epoch.  He 
is  the  true  history  of  the  American  people  in  his 
time;  the  true  representative  of  this  continent  — 
father  of  his  country,  the  pulse  of  twenty  millions 
throbbing  in  his  heart,  the  thought  of  their  minds 
articulated  by  his  tongue. 

The  quick  instinct  by  which  the  world 
recognized  him,  even  at  the  moment  of  his 
death,  as  one  of  its  greatest  men,  was  not  de- 
ceived. It  has  been  confirmed  by  the  sober 
thought  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Avriters 
of  each  nation  compare  him  with  their  first 
popular  hero.  The  French  find  points  of  resem- 
blance in  him  to  Henry  IV. ;  the  Dutch  liken 
him  to  William  of  Orange ;  the  cruel  stroke  of 
murder  and  treason  by  which  all  three  perished 
in  the  height  of  their  power  naturally  suggests 
the  comparison,  which  is  strangely  justified  in 
both  cases,  though  the  two  princes  were  so 
widely  different  in  character.  Lincoln  had  the 
wit,  the  bonhomie,  the  keen,  practical  insight 
into  affairs  of  the  Bearnais ;  and  the  tyran- 
nous moral  sense,  the  wide  comprehension,  the 
heroic  patience  of  the  Dutch  patriot,  whose 
motto  might  have  served  equally  well  for  the 
American  President  —  Scevis  tranquillus  in 
undis.  European  historians  speak  of  him  in 
words  reserved  for  the  most  illustrious  names. 
Merle  d'Aubigne  says,  "  The  name  of  Lincoln 
will  remain  one  of  the  greatest  that  history  has 
to  inscribe  on  its  annals."  Henri  Martin  pre- 
dicts nothing  less  than  a  universal  apotheosis : 
':  This  man  will  stand  out  in  the  traditions  of 
his  country  and  the  world  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  people,  and  of  modern  democracy  itself." 

1  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  405. 

2  H.  \V.  Grady. 


In  this  country,  where  millions  still  live  who 
were  his  contemporaries,  and  thousands  who 
knew  him  personally,  where  the  envies  and 
jealousies  which  dog  the  footsteps  of  success 
still  linger  in  the  hearts  of  a  few,  where  jour- 
nals still  exist  that  loaded  his  name  for  four 
years  with  daily  calumny,  and  wTriters  of  me- 
moirs vainly  try  to  make  themselves  impor- 
tant by  belittling  him,  his  fame  has  become  as 
universal  as  the  air,  as  deeply  rooted  as  the 
hills.  The  faint  discords  are  not  heard  in  the 
wide  chorus  that  hails  him  second  to  none  and 
equaled  by  Washington  alone.  The  eulogies 
of  him  form  a  special  literature.  Preachers, 
poets,  soldiers,  and  statesmen  employ  the  same 
phrases  of  unconditional  love  and  reverence. 
Men  speaking  with  the  authority  of  fame  use 
unqualified  superlatives.  Lowell,  in  an  im- 
mortal ode,  calls  him  "  New  birth  of  our  new 
soil,  the  first  American."  General  Sherman 
says,  "  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  met,  he  seemed  to 
possess  more  of  the  elements  of  greatness,  com- 
bined with  goodness,  than  any  other."  He  is 
spoken  of,  with  scarcely  less  of  enthusiasm,  by 
the  more  generous  and  liberal  spirits  among 
those  who  revolted  against  his  election  and  were 
vanquished  by  his  power.  General  Longstreet 1 
calls  him  "  the  greatest  man  of  rebellion  times, 
the  one  matchless  among  forty  millions  for  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  period."  An  eminent 
Southern  orator,2  referring  to  our  mixed  North- 
ern and  Southern  ancestry,  says : 

From  the  union  of  those  colonists,  from  the 
straightening  of  their  purposes  and  the  crossing  of 
their  blood,  slow  perfecting  through  a  century,  came 
he  who  stands  as  the  first  typical  American,  the  first 
who  comprehended  within  himself  all  the  strength 
and  gentleness,  all  the  majesty  and  grace  of  this 
republic — Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  basis  of 
this  sudden  and  world-wide  fame,  nor  rash  to 
predict  its  indefinite  duration.  There  are  two 
classes  of  men  whose  names  are  more  endur- 
ing than  any  monument — the  great  writers, 
and  the  men  of  great  achievement ;  the  found- 
ers of  states,  the  conquerors.  Lincoln  has  the 
singular  fortune  to  belong  to  both  these  cate- 
gories; upon  these  broad  and  stable  founda- 
tions his  renown  is  securely  built.  Nothing 
would  have  more  amazed  him  while  he  lived 
than  to  hear  himself  called  a  man  of  letters ; 
but  this  age  has  produced  few  greater  writers. 
We  are  only  recording  here  the  judgment  of 
his  peers.  Emerson  ranks  him  with  ^sop  and 
Pilpay  in  his  lighter  moods,  and  says  : 

The  weight  and  penetration  of  many  passages 
in  his  letters,  messages,  and  speeches,  hidden  now  by 
the  very  closeness  of  their  application  to  the  mo- 
ment, are  destined  to  a  wide  fame.  What  pregnant 
definitions,  what  unerring  common  sense,  what 
foresight,  and  on  great  occasions  what  lofty,  and 
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more  than  national,  what  human  tone !  His  brief 
speech  at  Gettysburg1  will  not  easily  be  surpassed  by 
words  on  any  recorded  occasion.2 

His  style  extorted  the  high  praise  of  French 
Academicians;  Montalembcrt-'  commended  it 
as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  princes.  Many 
of  his  phrases  form  part  of  the  common  speech 
of  mankind.  It  is  true  that  in  his  writings  the 
range  of  subjects  is  not  great ;  he  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  political  problems  of  the  time, 
and  the  moral  considerations  involved  in  them. 
But  the  range  of  treatment  is  remarkably  wide  ; 
it  runs  from  the  wit,  the  gay  humor,  the  florid 
eloquence  of  his  stump  speeches  to  the  mar- 
velous sententiousness  and  brevity  of  the  let- 
ter to  Greeley  and  the  address  at  Gettysburg, 
and  the  sustained  and  lofty  grandeur  of  the 
Second  Inaugural. 

The  more  his  writings  are  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  important  transactions  of  his 
age  the  higher  will  his  reputation  stand  in  the 
opinion  of  the  lettered  class.  But  the  men  of 
study  and  research  are  never  numerous ;  and 
it  is  principally  as  a  man  of  action  that  the 
world  at  large  will  regard  him.  It  is  the  story 
of  his  objective  life  that  will  forever  touch  and 
hold  the  heart  of  mankind.  His  birthright  was 
privation  and  ignorance — not  peculiar  to  his 
family,  but  the  universal  environment  of  his 
place  and  time ;  he  burst  through  those  en- 
chaining conditions  by  the  force  of  native  gen- 
ius and  will ;  vice  had  no  temptation  for  him ; 
his  course  was  as  naturally  upward  as  the  sky- 
lark's; he  won,  against  all  conceivable  obsta- 
cles, a  high  place  in  an  exacting  profession  and 
an  honorable  position  in  public  and  private 


life;  he  became  tli*    :• 

of  a  party  founded  on  an  uprising  of  the  na- 

tional  (.on  .<  Ience  again  rong,  and 

thus  came  to  the  awful  respOE  sibi 

in  a  time  of  terror  and  gloom.    11     m   |  them 
with   incomparable  Strength  and  virtue.    ' 
ing  for  nothing  but  the  public  good,  fr<:<;  from 
envy  or  jealous  fears,  he  surrounded  him 

with  the  leading  men  of  his  party,  his  most  for- 
midable rivals  in  public  esteem,  and  through 
four  years  of  stupendous  difficulties  he  was 
head  and  shoulders  above  them  all  in  the  vital 
qualities  of  wisdom,  foresight,  knowledg 
men,  and  thorough  comprehension  of  measure.^. 
Personally  opposed,  as  the  radicals  claim,  by 
more  than  half  of  his  own  party  in  ' 
and  bitterly  denounced  and  maligned  by  bis 
open  adversaries,  he  yet  bore  himself  with  such 
extraordinary  discretion  and  skill,  that  he  ob- 
tained for  the  Government  all  the  legislation 
it  required,  and  so  impressed  himself  upon  the 
national  mind  that  without  personal  effort  or 
solicitation  he  became  the  only  possible  can- 
didate of  his  party  for  reelection,  and  was 
chosen  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Electoral  Colleges.  His  qualities  would  have 
rendered  his  administration  illustrious  even  in 
time  of  peace ;  but  when  we  consider  that  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  executive 
office  he  was  forced  to  assume  the  duties  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  national  forces  en- 
gaged in  the  most  complex  and  difficult  war 
of  modern  times,  the  greatness  of  spirit  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  strength  he  evinced  in  that 
capacity  is  nothing  short  of  prodigious.  After 
times  will  wonder,  not  at"  the  few  and  unim- 


1  The  text  of  the  address,  as  slightly  revised  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  is  as  follows,  and  is  taken  from  the  auto- 
graphic copy  made  for  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Fair 
in  Baltimore  in  1864: 

"  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  lib- 
erty, and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Now,  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met 
on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this.  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to 
?dd  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to 
be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  "which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us  ;  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  ; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain ;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom ;  and  that  government  of 


the  people,  by  the  people,  for   the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth.'' — Editor. 

2  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  this  speech  was 
not  appreciated  at  the  time  of  its  delivery ;  we  there- 
fore add  the  testimony  of  another  high  authority  to 
that  of  Emerson.  On  the  day  after  the  dedication 
Edward  Everett  wrote  to  the  President :  "  Permit  me 
...  to  express  my  great  admiration  of  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  you  with  such  eloquent  simplicity  and 
appropriateness  at  the  consecration  of  the  cemetery. 
I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I  came 
as  near  to  the  central  idea  of  the  occasion,  in  two 
hours,  as  you  did  in  two  minutes."  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
plied :  "Your  kind  note  of  to-day  is  received.  In 
our  respective  parts  yesterday,  you  could  not  have 
been  excused  to  make  a  short  address,  nor  I  a  long 
one.     I  am  pleased  to  know  that  in  your  judgment 

.the  little  I  did  say  was  not  entirely  a  failure.    Of  course 
I  knew  that    Mr.   Everett   would  not    fail ;  and   yet 
while  the  whole  discourse  was  eminently  satisfac 
and  will  be  of  great  value,  there  were  passages  in  it 
which  transcended  my  expectations.     The  point  made 
against  the  theory  of  the  General  Government  being 
only  an  agency,  whose  principals  are  the  S 
new  to  me,  and,  as  I  think,  is  one  of  the  best  argu- 
ments   for  the  national  supremacy.     The   tribute  to 
our  noble  women  for  their  angel  ministering  to  the  suf- 
fering soldiers  surpasses  in  its  way,  as  io  the  SB 
of  it,  whatever  has  gone  before.''   [Unpublished  MS.  ] 

3  "  La  Victoire  du  Xord,"  p.  133, 
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portant  mistakes  he  may  have  committed,  but 

at  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  his  business  that 
he  displayed  We  would  not  presume  to  ex- 
press a  personal  opinion  in  this  matter.  We 
use  the  testimony  only  oi  the  most  authorita- 
tive names.  General  W.  T.  Sherman  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  the  admiration  and  surprise 
with  which  he  has  read  Mr.  Lincoln's  corre- 
spondence with  his  generals,  and  his  opinion  of 
the  remarkable  correctness  of  his  military  views. 
General  W.  F.  Smith  says: 

I  have  long  held  to  the  opinion  that  at  the  close 
of  the  w.u  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  superior  of  his  gen- 
erals in  his  comprehension  o\  the  effect  of  strategic 
ements  and  the  proper  method  of  following  up 
victories  to  their  legitimate  conclusions. l 

General  J.  H.  Wilson  holds  the  same  opin- 
ion: and  Colonel  Robert  N.  Scott,  in  whose 
lamented  death  the  army  lost  one  of  its  most 
his  and  best-trained  intellects,  frequently 
called  Mr.  Lincoln  k*  the  ablest  strategist  of  the 

To  these  qualifications  of  high  literary  ex- 
cellence, and  easy  practical  mastery  of  affairs 
of  transcendent  importance,  we  must  add,  as 
an  explanation  of  his  immediate  and  world- 
wide fame,  his  possession  of  certain  moral 
qualities  rarely  combined,  in  such  high  degree, 
in  one  individual.  His  heart  was  so  tender 
that  he  would  dismount  from  hL  norse  in  a 
forest  to  replace  in  their  nest  young  birds 
which  had  fallen  by  the  roadside ;  he  could 
not  sleep  at  night  if  he  knew  that  a  soldier- 
vas  under  sentence  of  death ;  he  could 
not,  even  at  the  bidding  of  duty  or  policy, 
refuse  the  prayer  of  age  or  helplessness  in 
distress.  Children  instinctively  loved  him ; 
they  never  found  his  rugged  features  ugly ; 
his  sympathies  were  quick  and  seemingly  un- 
limited. He  was  absolutely  without  prejudice 
of  class  or  condition.  Frederick  Douglass  says 
he  was  the  only  man  of  distinction  he  ever 
met  who  never  reminded  him  by  word  or  man- 
ner of  his  color;  he  was  as  just  and  gener- 
ous to  the  rich  and  well  born  as  to  the  poor 

1  '-Lincoln  Memorial  Album,"  p.  555. 


and  humble  —  a  thing  rare  among  politicians. 
He  was  tolerant  even  of  evil :  though  no  man 
can  ever  have  lived  with  a  loftier  scorn  of 
meanness  and  selfishness,  he  yet  recognized 
their  existence  and  counted  with  them.  He 
said  one  day,  with  a  flash  of  cynical  wisdom 
worthy  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  that  honest 
statesmanship  was  the  employment  of  individ- 
ual meannesses  for  the  public  good.  He  never 
asked  perfection  of  any  one  ;  he  did  not  even 
insist  for  others  upon  the  high  standards  he 
set  up  for  himself.  At  a  time  before  the  word 
was  invented  he  was  the  first  of  opportunists. 
With  the  fire  of  a  reformer  and  a  martyr  in 
his  heart  he  yet  proceeded  by  the  ways  of 
cautious  and  practical  statecraft.  He  always 
worked  with  things  as  they  were,  while  never 
relinquishing  the  desire  and  effort  to  make 
them  better.  To  a  hope  which  saw  the  Delec- 
table Mountains  of  absolute  justice  and  peace 
in  the  future,  to  a  faith  that  God  in  his  own 
time  would  give  to  all  men  the  things  conven- 
ient to  them,  he  added  a  charity  which  em- 
braced in  its  deep  bosom  all  the  good  and 
the  bad,  all  the  virtues  and  the  infirmities 
of  men,  and  a  patience  like  that  of  nature, 
which  in  its  vast  and  fruitful  activity  knows 
neither  haste  nor  rest. 

A  character  like  this  is  among  the  precious 
heirlooms  of  the  Republic ;  and  by  a  special 
good  fortune  every  part  of  the  country  has  an 
equal  claim  and  pride  in  it.  Lincoln's  blood 
came  from  the  veins  of  New  England  emi- 
grants, of  Middle  State  Quakers,  of  Virginia 
planters,  of  Kentucky  pioneers ;  he  himself 
was  one  of  the  men  who  grew  up  with  the 
earliest  growth  of  the  Great  West.  Every 
jewel  of  his  mind  or  his  conduct  sheds  radi- 
ance on  each  portion  of  the  nation.  The  mar- 
velous symmetry  and  balance  of  his  intellect 
and  character  may  have  owed  something  to 
this  varied  environment  of  his  race,  and  they 
may  fitly  typify  the  variety  and  solidity  of  the 
Republic.  It  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  hope 
that  his  name  and  his  renown  may  be  forever 
a  bond  of  union  to  the  country  which  he  loved 
with  an  affection  so  impartial,  and  served — in 
life  and  in  death  —  with  such  entire  devotion. 
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